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The desire lcpoatedly.expressed in the Gi,ni:iul Cm uts of tin 
Ea>t-Inj>i\ Company that an autlieiitic dazttteer of Luka should 

- •s 

be offered to the Briti'?!* public in a cheap and convenient form, 
hailed to the publication. of the present edition. The work lia~ 
Etui i j n. piled by the authority of the Court of Director^, .aid 
though comprised within a jingle volume, it will be found to 
contain the great mass of information comprehended in the tout 
volumes of the “ Gazetteer of India,” published by the ^ame authm 
in 18o4. 

This result has been obtained by retrenching some few redun 
dancies, and by adopting an enlarged page and distributing tin 
matter into two separate columns. „ By these means space h.v- 
been aKo act pared fur^lie insertion of much new matter, rendered 
nectssafy by the political and territorial changes which have nmu 
recently taken place tfithin our ifastern possessions. Qn the ehu 
racter* of the woik a few remarks will be sufficient. * Its chiit 
objects are, — 1st,* To fix the relative position of the various citii'' 
towns, anpl villages, with as much precision as possible, and to ex 
hiUit with the gre:*tost jurjctieable brevity *all that is known respect 
ing them . a^d , ilndly, To uote the varyus countries, provinces, <u 
territorial divisions, and t$ describe the plivsical characteristics >d 
each, together with then - statistical, social, •and political ciruix. 
stances. To those have been added minjatc descriptions. of # the 
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principal rivers and chains of mountains , thus p^esentins* to the 
reader, tvithin a brief compass, a mass of information wlhcl^coukl 
not otherwise be obtained, except from a muljjplicitv of volume* 
and manuscript records 

The volume, in short, may be r awarded as an 'epitome of all ^hat 
has yet been written and published respecting the territories uiul< r 
the government, $ political superintendence, of tin' British pi mu 
in India. Its merits have been frequently discussed in the Central 
Courts of the East-lndia Company, where successive Chairmen 
have borne ample testimony to the utility of the publication, and 
where it has been characterized by the Just-Informed amonir the 
Propi.etors as “a complete history of / mlia, %untai»fi <1 nt any 
dearet by political bias ' 
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mo 

A BOO - V mount nu in tht hint r> of 
Sir lu ( in Knjpoitina < min ( t ] with th 
\i u ulli rangi but tm ig f it il vt m\ th< r 
summit llu t p f th nnunt un h i Mit i u x 
migulu tirmm vtm; in ininf r »u j dv> Die 
mi nit ol t lie bust is tutiinitcl u ti m f it\ 
to fiflx rnihs l)u hi„l* st summit i tll« I 
( uni Sikn is ti nuiu iti <1 1 v v ‘■null \ 1 itr in 
indue L 1 a ahm t tm] nt Jl il xfiti >u il x 
tiljlt sv i > v -situnil t> it js r i Oimj fr | It i i 

It > r i teil | Do of jilgjmn^i ts| cnllv in 

Il .1 S 1 Ml 1 XI \ llM p l il ( lit {)] U l 

(1 win liifi At J >il\v iri situite ibout th mil 
ill* <10 rnf ui t mi initio inles uthxns? 
ol ( uruNkin the bi^lust summit Hit m> 

IlSlstiS * i fill! timpllS IlMUgol u, tin t mi 
of * mss On pmnpil l ein^f tint m< d nst 
ulv doln itt l to Fidiald o (don 1 J >1 
sxys P a oiki ( ontr vus> tins tht m st 
siij 1 1) • fill Ok tun] Us m In lii udthcr is 
n t m t dihi 1 ( sid s tin I i) W ih tl t Ji il ( m 
ij pi i oh it I ♦ lus l o n ti o t d m the siti 
of t mpb s (1, 1 1 itt 1 t > Sv i mil Vo! nu ii 1 
„£o »i lin h to trilit u tie 1 mull i pun) i til 
On sitf ii m On min d ‘fidiu l \ t >\ ung 
h nui h gr mil is u ropioit xxith «*il\u 
om in kl »\m n it in tli ^ piiti In tin untie 
of tht omit f nmn; tht utt r | ut (f tin 
building is flit | i^ h lontftm^ i ol sil 
stitiKif tin dfitnil < ixjluuH of Ok f mi| 

* nijosoi t in illo) >t stviiiPnitt fis I>tt rt 
tin toil] It is m < {instil in stitu if tht 
fouiukr Hfenul ^ih ilunniMtlnTitd \iihul 
w u i ' Du xx li h of On t in] 1 w su 1 t i 
Jmu (k uj n il i | moil of 1 uit in y us iff 
hulling in 1 to luxe i »si ujituu times 
of i u pi i s (1^ iWkO Ot>t »/ ) It suit 'i t^t\ six lus 

(5bO f O(flF ) Hp nt In hul^ng tit *idt of tht? 
h 11 on vxhidf it is built I In. so <#h 1 ti mph I 
dodiuitid to Ntmn^uth ipp< in tiom in in 
n ription on it t dnxt Ik * n It unth l m 1 2 *0 
the txxo oilni tunphsiu of htu i^itt bung 
not (putt 1(M) jith Mil uid u i^juit Iwmfi mu 
to tin foiinoi two Ml hixe s\nipt in* o4 
tire i) Om of tho most sin^u’ ir tin imot 
^otiuinmg Ouist e xtraiirilm'irx buildmgH i>., 
that the xaat muiutiuts ol mflbh of whuhj 
thcY % vH»oiis(nlttol must hi^ bon brought 
from n distance, tht ft, being non® on th^m >un 
tain. JJear tho gioup* h a smalt but beautiful 
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like « illod the Nuki Tain Tin summ t t 
tin m untun is matt f itv mil priori ti>t 
f the kriti li nut rm nt t Jktsn tixxliidi 
it \x t tl ujit Ji*mijil dDr^ ti u f n 
u du] ti 1 txtdbnt "ti lUr un llu u_,_m 
ton \x is tv\ m x lx Mi* it i el In i s i7, 
ib it Mxt\ 1 id id ^ thin n x\ tth i n nu 

b r f < h 1 In ii xxtr« i u lit I bn u 1 a 

hun lit l 1 ir pt m nx di O xxerc alsi <n to 

] nt ki f thi |i sum 1 r tjiitixt j ui f 

ti midi Its \ dut in tm rt [ < t i iu t 1 o 
tt-dx 1 bx fuitliu txpiliill i l it 21 1<, 

1 n ' 7- H 

VBOI \l t^L H in the I mob distud f 
hut Ji[ n I nut (tix \ W Pinuus i 
mill t )\vn oi tin imti tr m C lift tithe 
towi ot I uttchj rt m 1 t no mil mrtiiwest 
if tin 1 it t t T it 12 o 1 ug **0 )u 

VI OOI n()K m th Pr ush 1 ti it of Met 

nit l lent (? >\ \ \\ 1 1 mints i \ lhjt t4f 

th r utt fi m Ik Mu t the tnxn 1 Moiut 
uid tx\fiitx thin nubs n dhoist ot tin f r 
mu lit 2 s * I s l jjg 77 *> 

VPoR \ m un* im till* tuiipuri^ i 
tyiteft ®ntrx l It ling the h ti C fl]jtr 
V tin ud mtu ti 11 x In r \tr 'Mil] ot> 
>1 Ihh iif tht a t( st ti l r <f llu I i ih 

u j c ti i The t n rc il th ti tl is m lit 

2s ]i» 1 mg > -•» 

VP Ii V kON ( M V t wn in tin n \ xe 
stiti Nip d hstAiit not tli ft* st bum kl v f 
m mn ) D s milt^l L it «2 V 4b luu s 2 41 
\IW\ Wi \ mui in tin nitixt vt of 
k islim u oitht # linmu lisiftilulih s ngn, 
dintuit not tli from 6mila 1 0 links Lat 
d> 10 )mu 7o 42 
A( l f sIM s IU\ TR stodii'NMH 
\( II VI C \\ I ii tin* dHtrut >t Funs 
waidl Urntor\ t f Ou lo a Uwn t»ui mile® 
multilist <f tin htt i ink il tin (ungt'* 
DpuDtim 000 f xvinui r,i 0 au issul 
m tus, the^rfst Hindoos Lat *0 2o nmg 
sO VS • 

\( III 1 \ V infix e at vte m tht noith 
ftotun pan ot tht it-Dud oiSuftnti \ In 
UI K a troitx \x loutludtd Kixxtui the 
T I Company and the boyuugn of Vihou, 
ou the ocuvmoii of the ret*oxei> by Uu. Dtter 
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of his fhrpno after a tomporary expulsion from 
it ; but in 1824, all the British possessions on j 
the island of Sumatra were surrendered to the J 
kins; of the Nethei lands, in consideration of i 
certain cessions made on the part of tl^,t save - 1 
reign to the IlAtish. In the course of the 
negotiations pieliminary tujfthe withdrawal of! 
the latter from Sumatra, ft confident oxpecta- 1 
tion wap expressed that no hostile measures 1 
would be adopted by their successor** toward* 
the king of Acheen , and this was met by the ( 
plenipote^tiaiies of the king of the Nether- j 
lands in a spirit of vordmlity and toleianee. 1 
The chief town, Acheen, is situate on a ri\or 
about u league fioin the sea. The poit is hut 
indifferent. The number of houses, which aic 
of rude construction, is estimated at h,ObO. 
Lat. 5' Ik)’, long. ihV 4.V. 

ACHEUA, or UrilRA. in the British 
district of Furruekahad, I^ieut.-f iov. N. \\\ • 
Provinces, a Village on the route fioin the | 
cantonment of Alligurh to that of Fnttehgurh, 1 
and twuity-tvvo miles west of the Utter. Lat. I 
27° 2d', long. 70' 22'. „ I 

ACEIOlvA.— A town in the native state of 
Kaahmeie, or dominions of Dholab Singh, dis- 
tant uorth from Siiinagur thirty-eight miles. 
Lat. 3D 3b', long. 7P fdi'. 

ADAM'S IUU DDK.— A narrow ridge of 
sand, nearly closing the Dulf of Mannni on i 
the noith uuri noith-»a*t. Ft# western t vtre- 
mity join - the en&tc rn point of the island of 
l Lames vv a i am, mar the continent ut India; its 
eastern extremity jomis the t astern poinl of 
tli e island of.Manaar, lying near the eo.id oJ 
Ceylon : and its length i- about Unity nub % 
the direction being f mm .southeast to ninth 
west. It i- partly above and pailly b« low 
water; but when cover'd, has nowhere, it is 
said, above three »fr four feet of wafer, « \ c n 
at high tides. It D by the Brahvdtw called 
the Bridge of llama, as aloug it, arcrndiug to 
their mythology, llama, the renowned diily r 
and king of Dude, aided by Hauumaii with 
his host of monkeys, marched, when invading 
Ceylon, to take vengeance on Havana, the 
demon giant, who had carried off his vv*fe SiU. 
Lat. 9 5 .V, long. 79 .On'. 

ADAM’S ISLAND, off the coast of Ana- 
can, situate between the inlands of Anibeist 
and Pag«t, and ten miles from the mainland. 
Lat. 18' 4.7', long. 9L 4\ 

ADANADA, in the British district of Ma- 
labar, presidency <*f Madias, the residence of 
the Alvangheri Tamburacul, or chief <Jtf tlie 
Namburis,-- a Brnhininical class of which some 
account will be found under the article M \la- 
33AR. Distance from Calicut, thirty five 

.miles. Lat. BH 51',* long. 70 5'. 

ADDALIUI, in the Rritish distriefrof Coim- 
batoor, pie«i(Feney of Madras, a town on the 
route from Tiichinopoly to Seringnpatafn, 
ninety two miles n<*rtb-west of the former. 
Lat. 11° 25', long. 77° Si\ 


ADDANKI, in the BritisKdifftriot of Nel- 
lore, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Ongole to Hyalcialnd, twenty six 
miles north of the former. Lat. 15° 52', long. 
^ 0 \ 

A PDA It, in the British (^strict of Chota 
Nag poor, Lieut.' -<j**v%f Bengal, a town on the 
route from (diaihassa to Bahunow, forty seven 
miles south east of the latter. Lat. 23' 20', 
long. St 30'. 

ADDOOK, - A town in the native state of 
(hitch, under thk* political superintendence of 
the presidency of Bombas, distuit cast from 
Bliooj titty miles. L ft. 23 23', long. 70 29'. 

ADDFM 1 >1 DU KK, in the British district 
of Bogi.ah, Lieut. (Im. of Bengal, a town on 
the mute fiom Bubn.a to Diuajepioj, filty- 
nuic miles north of the former. Lat. 21 10', 
long. SO 2'. 

ADKN.* A town and seaport of Arabi i 
Felix, m the jn evince of Venn n, and included 
among the ]>os" ‘ssjftiH Governed bv tiio Last 
J mlia (h)tnpauv. The t**rntory ot Atii n con- 
sists of a ^nountamou peninsula, ( ounce ud 
I with the mainland by a nanow i Dimes of 
s.ind, which h m.uly couMtd at lugli wafer, 

I spring ti<K - The town i* situate on tiio 
Eastern shore, and sunoumhd by an amplii- 
tlitatie ot lofr\ inountn ms. Opposite to. and 
commanding tin town. i-. tin* i 3 md ol .-ni.di, 
1.20 m \aids m b ngth by Too m 1 iv.ukii 'I lie 
geological foi matiou of \d«*n is <>f l ,ou oils 
origin, tin* w bob p* ii'UMii i biuijlit'h more 
than a huji ma-s <3 vole one locks. Aoen lias 
been not in.Lppropiiiti.lv ' tv led the “ 1V> of 
\ tmeii, "and, Won its po ui nm, it may In ju lly 
rtgaohd as tin* key to tin* lo’d Si t its bur- 
bom ia repu ’•ehti d n-7 tin tim m Aialua. 
Since its posm nsioii by tbe Bntish. the ]»« n t. 
i has been di elated mv, and m> < u mans dutu s 
are now It vied then*. Its ti.ide is shadilv iti- 
ci easing, and »unl« i Jhitish m;in:ig'*ft)< nl tin* 
-et lit nn nt bid^fair to r< gam iti^fonnei pi os 
polity, and to purpriss m the * xteut of iis enni- 
S eree any of tlyn ports of the Ked Sta As a 
nnlitaiy ]fl»st of gloat stnngth, an admiiahlc 
i hai hour for steamers *h d. pot foi coals, «u as tin* 

I entrepot foi an exten-dv* comnii rA*, it Ins no 
*;iv,d. A brief skotcli of tin incidents whii h h d 
to its occupation by IhuBiitish may not prove 
unmteresling. In .January, D-17, a Maduis 
| ship, sailing- under Bntish eolofirs, waswn eked 
j on tin* eoa#f of Ad#i. Tlio^inhabitanf-i of the 
town plundered the vessel, nud nffunetl to land 
the crew, or to supply th^pi witli provisions ; 
m coimeqnencc *>f which several pcnsJnd. 
Such as Hg< < (^*dcd in reaching the slime wtoe 
i<dil»ed,*afid, some Mahrffnedati ladies, hound 
^ m n. pilgrimage to Mecca, puffeiod lnutal m- 
'digiiities. The gOvoTmnent of Bombay' felt 
1 bound not merely to*demaud tc-dress fot the 
'outrage, but To take inch further precaution# 
( as sl>ould picdude the mniTrence m( similar 
I enormities. Captain IIutrieH, of the Indian 
j navy, wa« accordingly 'deputed to ArV*n, and 
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obtained frowi tie sultan in assurance of rcpi I figures are depicted, with complexions # as fair 
rition for the plumb r of the vo-istl, and, irmio ' is those of Kuiopeans These specimens of 
over, i found e msent to the trin°fer of tin 1 irt e xhibit perfect df rorum and ire unpolluted 
peninsula to the British, in consideration of an • hy the revolting grossni sh md obscenity bo 
annual stipend * Hut befoio the tir it) < Mild pioimmntlv ohtiuded in Lr ihmi i c d works of 
1* signed, «or the piomi-e ot c omp< n* iti in ( sinnl ir description ( iptiin?Till m officer of 
continued., a pldt hid be fumed by the Mil j tin M uli is establishment. In 1 >cmi foi some 
tan s son for the «u/iuo ita.be puling int< 1 .tinn employe iP by the govrtnrmnt m taking 
view, ot the person mid pipein ot the Ilnti tt h c >pie k of the paintings, m'vm d ot wlnflh have 
agent 1 nle lligeuce ot tin iw dilate d tre n heiy , bt in t) ansinitte 1 to the Mum um of tin f mt- 
bi mg conve ye d to th* Hnflsh tin jnteivn y | ludi iCwnpmy in Lon Ion These e ivf te roping 
w m evuffd Aftci till lapse ot i few months are e xcavated in the fic of i d.ff d> mt ,< ') 

< ipt tin Hum*, re ipflt uf d • bed m Adi u i ft ot hi 'll and the w n M # of opMiings c>ti iU 
authon/ed hy bis government to enforce the dong the fiord e f the pi* £ pi» * for the length 
completion of the stipulated ari mgenu lit lie ot about .‘500 3 uds \d|unt i is eiist uit fr >in 
fudiwith ulflie ss« d the sultm d< ru in hrm the A lining ilnd, IS L, " j rnd s Ahmcdnuggur, 
fulfilment ed tht conti ict 1 ut his rcqniMti m N I , 1 7 2 Poom N 1 10 l > onhi),N 1 , 

w is nut on the' put of tin sultans son 1 v 2 22 I it -0 , 1 mg 7"> Tj 

lwguig mi c m hit t tin m st \ dent end 

in lilting ‘ l un, so wntes tin v mug s^l * \I>dVf»l HIT, in llumllccund, a lull fort on 
f m 4 aboai y m ind iho\e mv fitlnr ff an iu>l iti d mmrm> it the noi tb we >t< i n ejge 
you Loruo to the g it* , I will p unit you to ‘l the Btnduhd jlitciu ami st , u itnl tioin 
elite t ind then In upon \oiir In id tins is its hrow hy i liinmv hut vciy-d^ n uni mi 
th law ot the It dooms' «Ttwis obvious til it J issdle nvine (mute firms tin ^re it 
fui iln r m £ Uiilum must pi v< futih Tie 1 >dv d \l|vgmb pieSe ntmg ad i Ail 1 a p r 
pile v\ is itt u kid b\ i t nubmeel u iv il m l jendnidufiee >f ie t k t > the Lt got e 1 lie vvet-n 

mihtiry t u f t mini md«-d by < ipt on s imtl» thirty iml tut\ to t md con-t tilting i uit nil 

li X and M ip r J> uli , of 1 1 I < ml iy u u \ 1 iriKt < f dele m i X >? th east e f this ami 

mil e i] * * >e 17 th J i ill u \ 1 s Ml vv nh s j) er it« l fj >in l 1 v a do p i tv me u th 1 il 

Hilling loss on the put it tin w toi^ A line » ( ) ihonti »f m irl> e ]ti il el \ \*\ n hiving 
etwuivsl is been tin )ven in s the i thnnu n its sunuuit i pi it* m, wheh though it v 
1 i eh f n i oust itMek fi m th Vi & mih '1 r in i, ill leUspi o toi tl e. f lnuUemef 
'flu i implies u, vt uit tli ii 1 > f <* lu_ h with 1 itr ms in p i^iti m toaet*fl etudh egewnt 
impi llii km' If is e run till 4 tli i lln firtiesy on the. prii uj d hill the wh>le- 

th sj urs f the h hts of n nlmh [r> summit d w h < h, .a lout i in h m n i uit is 

je t toiwHiei n tl u hums in 1 u seeip d ml s t dljv t limp irt miming r ini the hole) 
ti in l pnl In d»l \\i h tin i iii)|uip r fln_ e 1 1 un of the unk \\ ltlun tie niel sine ait, 
eh f m e fc llll i | (Ntiol) vv hull n urns eh it i t > t\v > P ll » si s e t 1 Uli s ot t l j 1 rc^f m 
1 um i I tine l»\ a n it \ e t m Lit 12 H, Inuu in ue nit« f ten il t n i r n the sc of Vuith 

t m 1 no i aiui ee \ ie 1 vv l i i l st imiit iU md 
ehhnat siulytuus Tin \h U n ut of tin 


eilig In 

Vf))i MIOOU \ tovvp in tie t rut n 
ot V \ m unlu ih i linn i h iti ii iilon 
ti )1 e f tin „ iv cm i i ut f In h i h r t n ith 
w tfi m^se i m 4 ip d \m m 1 ^ Lit 1 f 


ieuj 


t '* - 


plltnail IS <»V r-pt ul Wit I slivtltltd lllll'H 

nt tiigments it me tirvu^s m sti n tic 
-n mil end dm d V' ehiTa hi e>t vhniimu l il 
d«tus tho mil let ui et tin iiKUntmi 

air, and tin t living, tli ug l rvuspr it l y i 
\D 11 NT \ in Kvibribil the teiiitoi\9imniiti M tCh. 1 k hen b^ing is sh irp vs when 
of tin Ni/un id (iv l t inn i ii th *s »u*li m fust ihisr'Vd Tiittiniph i^t 1 \ lit e t the 
d e li v i * \ t * p is mu ti e* nn unt mu f niiHu^ unn nnkmh, > w h a a it Mm hr 

fin s ii hei'# b mm! u \ »f the v til \ of tit prop r i ms On Tin nu^i n leehv f \ >t *'o 
f J i ] d < v oi plenum ot (Nnehish < »n th Jnll, uifi within the Oet m s , i the gite oMhe 
noil In in sf p <d tin piss t ivvirN t ml i h t >rt 's i mtuial w^.11 oi e hisin m the' rock, 
m lelttpij n p th t rat n>, the nmierst le e t ss, s blloii w ith w atel , the de pth is iln i ned, 

e)t the in until!# m m c vte nsive «gioup of but it is s t | ! to b' s t % e ml hundi td te et There 
c iv tu u tftn} b -i tlu^ nmst e j^ihor m m i ski! ut two^vivs fi m the }lvm to the Minmnt 
fuby < \e e utes> of «mv vet <\pl nation In hi One is » foot pith isccndiiig obli pielv uj the 


r I’vve nt> se ve n of tliyn liivc he tn summed 
ml ise < 1 1 utie d te» h i\e he I ll liitemle el t il Hliei 
dhist pui[iosi < itliei of wo! ship or . 1*^1 tn sm 
1 j v vvn wviU nitle 


i isltrn di clivity , the (dim ,i ddhcult loiel up 
tin ncitln rn side l i mi the spot vvlnro the 
evtun* fUeepncMs bus tutliei piogi t<s w ith 
r I he y vie ge ik i illy sp^Mous, IjvwS \\Til» iiuh oid aitdie il .i^i tune tht isceitisi mt until 
fitigible toil in the solid ienk of niuygdilonl ^iy \ ist fhglfts ot stum l^itm 1 in the. roe.k 


ami dec or \te el mi the inside with .1 Mnt pi o 

fi^ion of lhidelliiMtu seukitincfl oi limit n s 
run. ... _ 1. _ . . . / , — 


1 he w \y on the noith sub h ilmktd by tivej 
^ iU w «Kitu itT in siu essjon v ibove the 


r rin Me gem rally it pie sent, in bnlPi uit ( >1 mu othi i ; that e>n the t wst sub 1 hy f >ur Adj) 
in (loae'o, ^fvy muP festive see rietiffind sulije i ts, gmi seems to find »o pi uv m the: Instoiy of 
ajrpaiefitly inamago* pieie ensions, or ifvoiis I udi i till tow ueN tho chiseled the eighteenth 
vhmicHtic^nudents, m wPhich beMiitiful it male e entuiy, when it w is witstoel tr>m a Hundela 

3 
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chief, framed Bukht Singh, by Ali Bahadur, a j ment (for the whole) of an annual tribute of 
descendant from an illegitimate branch of the j 7,750 rupees. Bukht Singh wa» succeeded, 
house of the Peishwa. Shum*heor Bahadur, i in 1837, by his *>nn Madho Singh, on the 
his son and successor, appears to have acceded j occurrence of whose death without issue, some 

years afterwards, an attempt was made by the 
widow of the deceased prince tfl resist tho 
succession of his ^brother, bift without effect. 
Towards the closff'of the yea* 1853, a youth of 
tion of*that place ; a British force being at the 1 thirteeu yearn of age .succeeded to the throne, 
bnmo time despatched to take possession. This! Two years afterwards tho minor rajah died 
force, after repelling a fierce attack from the J without a lineal heir bydnrth or adoption, and 
troops of Luchmuu Singh Dowa, a neighbour | the question as to the ftisposal of the* terutory 
ing zemindar, arrived before Adjvghur ; but i i* under consideration* The family arc Hindoo 
the killadar refused to relinquish possession j (BondeJa Kajpoots). The territory, which is 
except on the receipt of 13.000 rupe< s, to dis- estimated to have an fciea of 3 10 square miles, 
charge arieais of pay. It was agreed to is bounded on the noi th by the lfiitivc state of 
advance this sum, but Luchmuu Singh Dowa j Churknroe and the British district of Banda 
privately making an offer of 18,000 rupees, ' south and east by the native state of Punnah, 
the KiMadar permitted him to enter, and the j and w’est by Chuttcrpme. It extends from 
British detachment Was obliged to retire from ‘ lat. 24° 47' to 2.1 .V, and from long. 80' 8' to 
the place. Lu«hmun Singl* Dow a retained pos- [ 80 31'. In L*>32 it was stated to cont.nn 00.8 
session of *his purchase till the beginning of 1 villages, ami a'populatioii of 45.000. Tin* 
1800, when Adjvghur was invested by a strong i latent accounts give the revenue at 325,000 
British force under Lieutenant Colonel Mar- 1 rupees, or 32, 500/.% The military force in 1 8 47 
tindell. Previously, on tho 22nd of January, i consisted of 200 cavalry, 1,200 infantry, and 
the steep and high hill of Begowli, situate ! eighteen ^rtillerj men. Politically, Adjygurh 
eight miles north-west of Adjyguili, strongly , is one of the states connected "‘with the ail- 
fortified and garrisoned by 500 chosen men, , ministration of the agent of the lieutenant 
was stormed by the British, who, however, 1 governor of the North West Provinces. The 
met with an obstinate resistance, having [ residence of the lajali is at Nanshah, a town 
twenty-eight of then* number killed, and 115 at the northern b:w of the hill of Adjyguib. 
wounded. Of the defenders about sixty were The population of tins town i< estimated at 
killed, many wounded, and the remainder fled. ; 5, 0W0. and it is a neat, legulai ly built place, 
On the 7 th of February, the hill of Bihontah, • but subject to virulent malaria This great 
situate immediately north of Adjvghur, was evil is not, however, found on the plateau on 
stormed by the British; and strong batteries the summit, winch lias lx on piovtd to be a 
► being formed on commanding points such im- 1 remarkably healthy .station. According to 
preSbiun was made on tho diteucus of the fort, barorneti ical obsci rations, tho mean elevation 
that Luchmuu Singh Dowa surrendered the, of tin* plateau on the summit is 1,340 feet 
place on condition of receiving an equivalent above the sea, MiO above the town at its base, 
in lands in the plain. In the following June, , or the general level of the surrounding country. 
Luchmun Smgh f)owa secretly, and without Distance of the town of Adjyghur S. fiom 
notice, repaired to Calcutta; and the audio- 1 Banda, forty seven miles ; S.W. from Allahu- 
Tities at Adjygurh, alarmed at Bn* measure, , bad, 130, N }V. fr<tfn Calcutta, by Allahabad, 
determined to remove into the fort Iu> family, , 025. Lilt. 24“ 52', long, ho 20'. 


in 1803 to the cession made by the Peishwa, 
of parts of Bumlclcund to the Hast- India Com- 
pany, and to have sent an order to the Mah- 
ratta commandant of Adjyghui°ior the evacua- 


whorn he had left rcHnlmg at T.ro vviii in the, U)nX , or ADWAXNY, in the British 
immediate vicinity of Adiy^urh. An .eld nuiu. * l]Ntric t pf | 1 <d | al y. under the presidency uf 

the father-in law of the fugitive chief, being mi*. *, 1 t ; 

xi* • n Madras, a town near the north westi in iron- 

greeted In mulct* arrangement., for remov.ne tmwuds „ u , tenito.y of the Nir.au,. Hi, 

the females of tfeo fan*>. wtowd tar* ww by tho Mahomed:.,, \istmiau an 


residence, fastening the door after him* 


described by the Malmmedan niistoii.au as 
“ situated on the summit of a high hill, and 


a considerable time, no sound of life being . • i r r r ,i ... 

vi . ... . , , .. p containing many pond.-, and fountains oi clear 

heard, aii entrance was effected by the jroof, , , * i 1 *.i i„ 

t ' T, . im .land sweet water, with numerous princely 

when all the inmates, women, children, and , . , A „ ». * , * i • . ' ..ii. 

• | ’ r i ... . 'structure?#. It was consu-lcred Huiyregnable, 

the old man himsc f, were found With tlieiri, • * , •.• , ... . . 

’ , , | , . . | being fuuilicd wilfl eleven ramparts, one with- 

throats cut. A 8j those who watched w. hoot D a *, th * r , 0OIltilllle<1 to be of K u-at im- 

had not hoard any none*, it » plan, that t p()rU)lc , „’ ntil i 7M> wl,#n it was surrendered, 
sufferers had made no resistance. In the^ h , ,, tu!ft( . hery ,. r oowa.dme, to 

subject, onof tins terntoryhy the arm* of th » ' ^ af M y„„/e, » h o lost no time* 

Lnlmh t he lemtunate ia,al,„ Bukht S.ngh I . ■ " ft ,^. te ly diMnantfinp it. Distance f.on. 
attached himself tg the victors. Hud receive, If , w| ‘ N I / forty ., ¥ll . u til cs : Madras, N.W., 

in the first instance, a money allowance for ' . , s * 38 <' ,, mg . 7r o 0 *. 

his support, which was Hulwefiuewtly super* • ° • 


his support^ which 'was Huhsequerttly super- 
seded by a grant of Adjygurh. On tho 


A DTI AAfPATAM, in tho British district of 


recovery of the portion *>f country possessed Tanjoro, presidency of MaA-as, a kpvvn on the 
by Luchmun Singh Dowa, that also was coru^of Palk Straits, tlflrty-four miles west of 
granted to Bukht Singh, subject to l "the pay- Point Calimero. Lift. 10° 22', long. 71) " 27'. 



ADU—AEN. 


ADUMPOOJft, in the British district of | being 4,517 feet, the average rise is 2&0 feet 
Azimgurh, Lieut. -Gov. N.W. Provinces, a|in the mile. The altitude of Nariengain is 
town on the route from (ihazeeponr to Goruck- 1 4,fitff feet above the sea, and is stated by all 
poor, forty- three miles north of the former, travellers of thiH route to command a most 
Lai. ‘20” 10', loifg. 83 11'. beautiful and extraordinary It is thus 

e AivnuiAi at i r • *i r> i r * ■ * r described by one “ Here a nuwt splendid 

A M7SUHAJ,M, m tl,e Bntisl, dwtnet of i-nonHTO p^ntert itself; for ou one Lide, at 
(.unloor, piesnluncy of MaPra», a town on the ^ ,,, stance pefhap* of sixty miles, l,ke a re- 
rente Iron, Ongolo to (.untoor, twenty-three | )1( , ct( mU .„p l . I . scd by lmmer „u, UlOmshes, 

iii lies southwest of tho latter. Lat. 10 -,*• * - - ■■ ' 

long. 80 u 21'. » * 


limes souui wesy oi uio ww, i.at. io , fty t , |e bay of Combermere, with all its con- 
long. - . p nected estuaries, resembling streaks of silver 

A DWANN Y. See Adoni. on an emerald ground; above and about ua 

* rolled vast volumes of nuirky cloud'*, obedient 

AENG. A village of Arracan, situate on to the sightless couriers of the air, ever and 
the left bank of the rPver hearing the same , anon unveiling the mountainous region below 
name, and ff>rty-five miles lroiu its mouth. It to our wondering gaze.” The most difficult 


#>was formerly a place of some importance on , portion of the pass is the descent on tie; 
account of tin* trade between Ava and A rracan, 'eastern side of the mountain, wljJch is much 
and in represented to ha ve been of considerable j stieper tbau the other. The 'distance to 
.size ; at the period of Pemberton’s visit, how- , Khcng Khvoug, the next halting- place, is 
ever, it contained only 150 houses, built of eight miles, and ttoo descent Imng 3, 777 feet, 
bamboo, and cnimtiucted *in tho manner, the aveiage declination i.- 472 fi ot in the mile, 
usually adopted by the Mughs,— that of raising The second division of the route extends to 


them oil piles two or tfcree feet from the , 
ground. The population, taking on an average 
five persons to each house, would amount only 
to 75 0 soifls. Tho inhabitants consist of 
Mu glut and Burmese. The neighbouring 
country i tilt and the plains n> it* vicinity 
afford good crops of grain During the spiiug 
tides the river is navigable as far as the village, 
and at oilier tides witlun a few miles of it, find 
then the cargoes :ue transferred fioin the 
larger boats tn the smaller daft, which convey 
the goodi to the town. Tins plat e lsctdelnated 
as being the commeiiccinciit ot the great route 
over the Vomtiadoung mountains to Ava. and 
which derives its appellation from this uiicuin- , 


Maphe Myoo, following generally the course 
of the Man river, which it crosses many times. 
r rhis stream, even iu the season of inundation, 
is generally fordable at the place where crossed. 
Obstacles m the shape of boulders of rock at 
times prt-ent themselves but do n<»t cieatc 
much difficulty. After pacing the village of 
Pho, which is situate* at the foot of the pass, 
tin* remainder of the road to Maphe Myoo 
runs through an open and well-cultivated 
eouutrv. 'J'h is village has been justly 
designated as the “ key to the whole position,” 
From Maphe Myoo the route proceeds over a 
thick 1> -wooded country, and passes through* 
several small villages to Tsedo, a distance of 


stance. At tirst the route lie* 4 through a vers sixteen miles, where it separates, one branch 
level and A i tile eouutrv , lmt the scenery is running in a south-easterly direction to the 
noon changed, and it proceeds oyer a succession village of Ah inboo, on the Irvvvadds river, a 
of low lulls till it reaches the village of distance of tvventv-two miles : and the other 


Sarowah, situate fifteen units from Aeng. foftv-six miles, cv i r a iertde and highly cul- 
Punng 4lns part of tiu^ iout^ it eros.sis tin mated country, to Mienbogwen Ghaut. This 
Aeng liver several times 1 when not fordable, routt is by far the fo-st of those bt tween Ava 
tho liver is passed by wooden bridges. From and Arracan, and a considerable trade was 
Sa row all, which place is 1 1/^feet above thf carried on bv means of it.. It was not 
a, commence, s tin* asmit ot the pass. For traversed by foreigners, at least, till the end of 
tho fil'd, few miles it is gradual, blit tbe last the firs? Ihumose war; and the fiist persons 
mile or tw#is excessively steep, and the path who crossed it wfl*e the fftticcrs and men from 
is conducted in a zigzag manner to the summit^ a detachment of Nr Archibald Campbell's 
This part of tho load passes through much army, under Capjam lio>s, 111 March, 1828, 
forest and thick jungle; about half-way there < wife) effected the journey from Shejnhegwen 
is a stream vor^conveniently situated, but tho Ghaut to Aeng. a distance of 1*25 miles, m 
deficieift'y of wutcT in in os Vi*' aces i^ery great, eleveu fiavs. Since that, sevt nil others have 
The stockade of Nariengain is situate on the accomplished it . among whom was Mr. IVm- 
Hininuit of the pass. ^ It bad been .strengthened berton, whose account of u"has generally been 
by the Burmese during the war of 1^5*2, and followed in the above narration. The village 
was deemed nnpreginble, The l^moval of of A nig is situate in lnt. ll* - 41V, loug. i*4 1 if. 
the British battalioif from thc^Vicinity had, I « 

however, induced its occupauts to relax fronfj AEN(1 HR1 VKIL— A» river of Arracan, 
thcii accustomed vigilance, and on the 7tl» of' which rises in the central ridge of the Yoo- 
miliary, l8f»iVa small force, under the coin- 1 mndouugunountaius, in about lat^, ‘20 *2, long, 
maud of Captains Nuttall auif Sunderland, j 1M ' 15', and after tlowing, pnncipally in a 
succeeded iu culturing the Certification by , southerly direction, a distance of about sixty 
surprise. The di. stance of the summit from | miles, discharges itself into Comliermere Bay, 
Sarowal^ is eighteen Aides, and the ascent ; fifteen miles east of Khyouk Phyoo. 

I" K 



AFG. 


AFGHAN TST VN* the name* given to the j laul tho foundation of anotlny revolution, m 
northern portion of the region lying between ulmh the brothers of that personage wtie tbo 
India md Ptrsii This country being situate cliuf utois M dimood fled to Herd, wluiti 
boy >ml the continent of huln no untie of it lit dial, and wassmitukd m the portion of 
in this work can Jit* propt ily icqum d dthmigh uitbontv w huh hi hid bitnfcbh to 1 el am by 
political iclations subset botwn n its ruler and lus wm himriui 1 ho ust of tho mnntny 
tho^o of the Hntish tiupiie in tlie hist It ^usmd into the hurfoufthi hflitln r-i of 1 utt*h 
may, howevei, la ihsuiblo te? t,i\o a biul Km^h the most inh uul ictive of tin in bung 
sketch *of its history hi ought down to tin Dost M ihoumL Klun shooj ih mole two 
pouod of its 1m ision uul Mil sequent ibmdon | att< mpN to rtioVu his lost tbiom but lulid, 
ment by the lhitish T.ln doimn mt p iwi r in , and w is cnmpilhd igmifto Hit k ri fu^i hiyi rid 

Afghiuistin in l\Ui turns has been exin isi d the limits ot tho d minims whuli Ik cliumd 

by the tnbt ot Doora’uis Vhnttd Shah tlu About the m i? IS >7 tlu eondm I ol mtun 
founder of th* n government, aftci i vpcntnc mg igcnts of Russia m tin lounlin s lying to ih» 
many VKJssitudcs in conttsts with the lYisiaris wi&fcwu I of In hi, o&itul the upulu noons 
and his own countiy linn, pi out ted himself to ot the Dntish l, >a< niiiunt K was u n 
be crowned at k ind ih u in the yt u 171 ? it sicju«ntl> dtsiied t » i st iblisli an dlimcewith 
his d «th the <U millions which aeknowkdgi d tlu ruling pow« i s ot Vf„h mist m, mil imi 
his sovereigntv extended tiom tlu wist ot tuns wtro unde t> D st Mahoim 1 khan 

Kboiissinto Snhuul, uul from the thus to liny fuhd tlu itUulmn it tlu Inti h 

tlie sea His <n md suce*xsoi, limur'Muli xuthoiitns was tlnu turn* l to th ixilul 
stems to hm hid no done is to t input princi Midi ShoAj th and m \|»i btion t » < in 
bevond tint ot priM i\ ng the (1 umnions whiih Inti li Indii on i bug< siik wispnj in I t >i 
he inherited IL* lul not suicud tun in the pmpoM of it mug him t tin. tin in 
this lmutid ihpitof mill im having suth ml *11*111 wlndi hi hid hi * n 1 \i 11 d \t this 

from the * uci j u haunts of the kui 0 1 f P >kh tr 1 tun D st 'I di mil lull k ih 1 in I a >n 

against whom he w is ultimittly unluud to si I* 1 xble p utiou < f the Hu/ u eh u in tn I In 

ma'-eh with m 011111*111* umv r l lus move time luoth is ot D t Mill m< 1 kolnn I >1 1 

ment however, piodined only a pim ly kh 111 lull inDilkhm m I M h 1 Dilkhm 
which th it prinn w is illowid t» » tun ill h ki km I ill it with tlu sm un ling 1 uutiy 
the fruits of hi* iggressions Ly limur the Unit tlu I tilth il ms u i V f _li n tin 

chief st it ot government w n inu*\» l to 1 nhiiin 1 t) 1 lu 1 1 hv K mi un 11 
Kabo d Ho w ts since dtd I v /till tun Mi ih 1 riti-le lr>u dcsti* I t < 1 in ^ ink ml 
a >omgv.r son who rqiitfdly tlm ittm 1 \* h bni f m w 1 tuinishi 1 1 n 1 1 \ 1 1 ml i r d 
India with invision tlu Usttinu in tin veil j utly 1 r m I nil iy uni 1 n st* I >t 0 

l^OU when his fie si n was arieitt l ly apjnt nun 1 lit sew i» til* 1 dt l hv r Sikh I no 
*h< unions tor the sak ty of his own d nnnu ns amounting t > t nun uni bv 1 t »i u m 1 dlv 
on the west lie wa-> tin ill v imiptlhd to issi^nc 1 t > 4 lu s hi 7 ilih im*i 1 ih s el It t 
yield to his eller brother, M ihm iod by 11), of I nun wlul 1 " il h itnv t < l i\ 1 

whom, in icconl nice v^ith \sutu pr< < e k lit t m, am luntm^ t > \ 1 0 \s is t 4 iml 1 * u 

ht was nnpismetl md ikprived of sight li hiwur l lie < h 1 1 < minimi w is lull ly 
Z« maun 'sh ih h id infli tc<l iln 111 f ptnuti s Mr I din Km N nniiiii In mill tl 

on Ins eller brother, 11 1 >imon Mi'nmVrl umyurd*? tl | m dui y f I >ml *\ lb 

did not fcnjoy ln^ success nndi-ti i« 1 His muehotth ki\ v 1 1 g It was ittmb 1 Iv 

possession of the throne was (ontist fl 1 »\ nmiy dfluultie-« an l ]i 1 du ns I it t wii 

another biother, nimul ^li o oj di ot 1 Moolk sun sr»f illy juisii I 1 > k m 1 ih u wh 1 u 

and aftei vscveri str i_,glf tin latt< r leemu ihtr Mh of M^iy I v * kl ih >h 1 di w is 

master ot t hi 1 m disputf mil of tlu p<r s d* mtdy V nt In lied On tin J 1 st l tin un 

son of his nval t )u this 01c lunui Sho v >j di ool im ntli tho I ntish ninv wj 1 krcOlni'm* 
Moolk taueise*! unkind ciVnunty H< un >n tlu .kith g it» s * t th it ] 1 *i <A\ 1 u 11 wn 
prisoned his biotin 1 hut he spued lus m^ht in ml th t itn ss bi et*. solidly strum I On 
Tins hum mity w is 1 ut ill wnl *1 In the d»< 7 th of August the \u torn * nti n 1 th < it y 
course* of thcmtnguis md eunvulsims wknh of k ihool ( 1 >« r M ihonn d having jr \i u ly 

m irked tin reign < f Shooj th m e< lmnon w ith juiltfdit uul tlu wai wisi^gndid u it hi 

all eastern pnneis, M dimoorl o l tiflie*l lus end A t vv rmnfehs disj^lhd this luisi n 
freedom, and reij^je ir< d m irnu aginist his 1 lu HntWn t r s, though rng«* *1 111 mini 
competitor The risulf was di^mtioiM to tin mg the throo* ot tin xuiid who fiom tlu* 
Shooj ah, wlo flesl to 1 dun* wlui 1*1 w is elnef eity ed « ititiin Vhjimtstm iJimud to 

confined an i plundered by llunje ct Mingf ID amis pi wct <>f v uov « r» len, f« und th it 

ultim tlf ly f scaped, and found Ttrvti* at in the lb* y \*< ia* virtudly in # ui iiwmys cumtiy 
Drit.sh ti intory ihrnood owiff 1 is huu *sh *1 lx wiki tnl 1 s m uufe tul tlu m >st inui*nt« 
to the talents of Ilia, vi/ier lurtthKhm but h isiibty , md the ‘nefnf \ nv* ml * i l^fl w is 

Karnrtm, th^ son of M ihrnood hiving tvkt ri Higrnli/id by 1 ft utifl uiitbie «lv it k ibo< 1 , ih 

an aversion to the miiiist* 1, prevail* d on Ins which severed didinguinhid BiiIihIi ofliei rs 
fathi 1 to JinpriHou him and put out bin efes Uvin rnas ui«d \rnong tfem w,yis t olom l 
Kventnally hutteb Khna was murdere*! with* Sir Air'tuubr Ihirms 1 10m that tune the 
great cruelty. Thw treatment of tho vi/icr ' situation of the BntiAh force at kabool was 



Arz— A<tO. 


onr of confinticci*(iaugpr and quffuing Akbar 
Kb in, son oi I>osf M ilioimd Kb m, annul 
to co opu ito with (be d< -p< lat* ban Is pro 
viouslv < n^a^od ae.AinMl the m , md 1 ite in (be 
mouth oi I h a mbe r, Sp \Y till on M ten ightcn, 
tfKoy in Af^hipist m uni jitun it« lv uuetd 
to h«>hl u inhume with it i%i At this meet 

mg tbo IVili h ltpi i s* ut mu and si v. i d 
dlliuis wuo tn w heron 1 \ imyrdered A con 
veutnui, uml i which the *bntish wire to 
i vauutt A fy. b oust in, m is sphv puntlv con 
t huh d in tbo la In t l V l its te nib would In 
observed tin liinrnnt of tlu uniy bt 'in l> 
ntovt Hu y weie attujvid on tbf iotd # e\ 
j>osi d to liiis( ^ lIiIc h lid-hip- tirm < ol I huti/i r, 
itid i iti in *s we II t s fiom tin urn n iu< of 
Hi mum, n to whew hinds m uu f 11 - iric 
i oilnmv piiHiinjs oflu rs (in< Hiding tbt 
lmji mm b 1 1 id\ Sib and s \»td of Icr 
lomitryw micnl b\ linnet mini with \kl u 
kb in flit n m im h i jm b 4I in f r Je 1 tl 1 
b | will h w b Ik Id b\ Ml BoKitSih lilt 
onlv t m I unjii m (l)i Hiv b n oil Ik I < nj; tl 
nimvl in 1 bun 1 1 five d^ivcn mikuiI <1 iri 
1 k inn ' it Such w is tl e iiU 1 t 1 { k 
oh eh ib nt*l' o mouths til if mirn'ut I 
Odd tut «) with tn mu of i unp 

f 11 mm- 1 1 tlnn three linns m n \ 

(Mini ill- t 1 1 it wt 1 til (>hu/ni< - 1 
recently md s > 1 j dim tlv 11 >n, uaunc 1 1\ 
'-u 1 ml r nt > lb li m 1- of the 1 1 1 mi 1 ^ 
t» ui (1 nnit thu-. dir» ml to tl» I 11 li 

muy \ i-. n it h^s so ro tho pi im m wh is 
behi'fitv t l Sh ib '“'hooj ih nu t tin 

fit \il 1 b I id ui it ilun si m in > of IiIn 
I n^li-li upj it 1 1 l dud 1\ tin binds of 

>— 1 sms { 1 im is w<i n w tin fortune 
ui I [n put- if Tin I 11 -h n \hj mi-* in 
lb 1 iikn si is till u I 1 \ tinny di pi i\s of 
bull ml 11 I m. p( -I11I iib it («ciu t d Is >tl 
it K ind 1I1 it md Sir li >bi 1 1 S 1 it .) 1 1 1 il 1 1 
mini b t j < 1 ill \ 11 1 in il is bum tn )\ 


fort, the magnificfnt In/aar, the ptinefpal 
mosque, and home ofchf r buddings, the British 
may withdnw, b ivin^ Af^b inut m to tbo 
xti.uchy witch it srcnifd di tme <] bmg to 
endure Dofit M ihoirw 1 Klim hii wur- 
iciuhud 111 the coin sc of the w vr and it was 
ipp»rt ntly inlaid d to ku^him pennuuiitly 
undi r sto ? iffttn f within tb Bnti#h do 
minions , but on the abati Lunin nl of AfjH m 
istau he was wt at 1 bertv Overflies at a 
Mili*ei|uont period, wen made by tho I > »st, 
mbtlting tlu eat ibhshiiK nt f>f amu ibb nli 
turns with tbf* British, winch weu nmf in a 
friendly spirit by tin Jn h m Gt unntwit ml 
resulted m the conclusn n >f 1 tr< ity of illruxe 
w th the ruler <f Kiln 1 f I tit trt itv belts 
clitr the ‘Util Much ISh 

\ I Zl T LI\K)|? \ to\n m me of tlie 
s< ‘-ritfcl du in if tic ratut btate of 
Uycbril nl 01 d *riimons of ti*. Ni/am chs 
♦ mt we -( in tn If\briiiini mile 5 Lit. 
17 11 r 1 n r 71 ‘JO 

Afi \1 in the d of Sub mpoot t 1 

iitnv if Oude 1 nil 1 c d mi mil s nu»b 
w i -t of Sul mp » ** 1 int imnint an I eighty 
s mMi < dt of Luck u>w 1 ‘opilit on -tud, \U 

Uin 1 o Lat 1 J. 1 l iiij s 1 >7 

AO \P()OK m f li pi^lun <t l'rimi » r 

ju 1 * lull u id 1 \ 1 t (i tin 1 lilt It m 

f 11 ibi t) Mind ilil ud xinnn mils 
^ nth ( 1st of tin htt 1 f it -“s 47 , 1 n 0 

7 > i 

\( AW \LLI Y V t wn m tb nuuo 
t it» r fbwi m M ilw 1 di-tuil n nth fi mi 
< >i m tlni( 1 < m mik- It t j > lonjf 
7 0 

\UH M \N f in thi d Mm* if Alikmu 
f 1 r * u \ c M Old 1 \ ill <1 -c t ) tlic c 1 t in 
li 1 1 1 ti w ud- the It i h d fuel it <m 
111 lvj < 1 I* puli nil _ 0 ‘> 1 it Jo 21 , 

11 • s J "(i 


m nut lined lb bououi ill ml 1 » '-f -> < f 1 1 c 11 
fcc»mti\ JVjiuiti ns we Pc dsp* m m 1 
foi \indui f n clbiiii 011 1 In • 1 (cine 

tin dlv il UK I mu r \ sp f win it -o liimb of 


U 1 \ K «a small r f (xuiwhal r-ts 

11 tin nu Kin doc 1 ci tb i>K 

f * iiv 1 1 d U lat 0 *J K n 7 ^ JK 
^ in cbiitim of 7 10 flit 11 >vi* tOi -ci. 


tifichiy b m 1 cc n c lid untc itu #m l ^iimich j ip Hv to the wesxwarj thioujl 1 

of I.-isM iiuurn l \ f 4cc of I ((Hiwuj ,,ccp md*i ui w wlhy, ml ifUr a com e 
11 1 -1 »u lal I’ollock 11 •* 


w is is t mhl« d nn b 1 (nutial bollock ml 
tins lliv *]| IM1 * Silt c-skdlv »K mini 

through tlu Kh\li» 1 \ - ]oiiu 1 t lie Km 


u 1 oiiock uit ( 11, >ut tweftv t'tic nu 4 - 
lu 1 \ id v meed | umin ^hc htt - de m lb 


1 ill ill o 

dO 3> h 


nnibrSn KoKitSdc it Mai iha 1 (rcmiil .. v 1MP1 , , , , * T r 1. 

di, 1 1 1 j 1 . 1 1 . •■( j 1 1 A I l u I r J a tow 11 in 1 1. 1 oc r 

bollock -ubsi month 1 named tow mis ka . , _ , , .1 v , , . i, . 

, , , 1 • . , m , ibid or d mum 11- it tin \ /m cii-^mt 

bool, lu win loine l bv the irm" iinlti • f u 1 1 1 i .1 t ^ 

t 1 ^ *i. 1 1 1 1 1 • , >1 i 11 luntli ui-t* fiom tcribul 1 miles I i*- 


. i si* .. , ’ r m , i 11 mu in ui-i* 110m n> urnuu 1 >.) nines 1 

ii( nt r il Sr tt from I\ md iln^ and mi |lu 1 til ^ . 

of m ptuidiM,* hlJ tK Lnti-li n\(i mil 4 ’ * 

mibcin pc tli d forth* ly tin bind oi lur tc wn m tlic j o tu jm -c 

M i)i mi n Oth foot, with time v u ib ro is tiUkonTii (ioa b is Riti d d on th s 1 
tlui .■> (rom tin '.tlilti I,. in irkul tl, tM\ itioii °J"'* K»th cntru.u -it. nurluj.'i-to 
„of the I’riti-h colours upon ibe spot nom^K vn of (yi^inlu 1 > dd bm^ c> - 
, wbib they had not loti^luforc been driven) VhOREL m the Buti^i chstiici of Mir 

\ mu^ei ciifutiistmics ot tn ichtiy and mar ; ipou 1 t »wu on tile iicht or -mth hu k of 

^dcr<,,is ciuilty Dm of tfic uiost # _n f ifv rn^Uhi nvi r Knu The town evmnuA ^nne n 
in nils of tKn success w is the rescue of tlu niukvbk Hindu *» m]»les hnt vie ws ot which 
uiop* ay jfriHpm rstio^i tlm li imfb id \khar, m i*i\ui m Dnmlh r Or uital Stiien 
l^han It w is not mtoijded to utuu f 09 Oistmeo ioity m^ht miles south 1 1st of ALr* 
hesdou of.Kabool, # and aftei dostrojmg the J/a [40 re. Lat, J 4 3 A, long ^3 1 
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court before this building Tavernu 1 sawabith western side however, is nstA as a mosque, 
foity feet m diametei, hollowed out of one the other havm^ been built c n tit t ly iot tho 
ina*s of grty stone (Amtr 0 u us is Shal sake of unit jimity 1 lie r J \j ilnl, or ac tu il 
jeh in’s audience thnmhei tqutl ni M/f to Ins miusoluun of the* impend couple, is situ Us 
whole palace ^higmdh it w is inclosed on tin noith suit of the epnfh uigU locking 
meiely b) ai cadis, occ isu ull\ hung vv ith f ipcs down upon tlu im 1 1 ho win U ,m ,l 1 cfort. 

trj The British authorities h^vc willed up d is laid out mfhqutrt jmtuus jlmtul 
the aich^s, h aving .i few iq* mugs to ervt is with flnvcis md shrubs m tin centre ind 
■windows, and thus fuuitd i luge koiii, used with hut tins chiefly tin c\pu-N dl i mil 
as an arson il Uthough tin txeessnt he it the honin', funning an iveiuictocv t v > id 
during the sultry sc iso u pu vents I mop ms Vhoxc the level it thy? extensive yulisiii*. 
from imminently inhabiting it an ofheii with uul me ended bj a nol 1^ flight < ( inirhk steps 
a comp my of s».p ys - is daily on duty in the hm.s ihc tiiriec # *f whitt mu hie on which is 
fort, for the pit tectu nol the umciy, the me Mtudc ihc s* pule hi el eelific c llns tin ice, 
dical depot uul the tic iMire bclon„iru t » the I ibu it 400 tcot mjuiu m l no hi^Ji has h iis 

colleetoi itt of the di-tmt VdjMciit is the upj cl Mill We a plilfomi } wed with U\ n i 

Motee Masjul, or Pcail Mo- pie , styled so e n > si tl s of the same mi end with tin st |s Ivy 
acexmnfc of its »rch tuclui d be iut> The iv |whnh it is u i heel lu^hlv |ili he 1, ml 
tenor is of tin ltd suidstoni of which tin i i mtd into ie r ul u "pines hiving tht m mb 
buildings of the f>it utgerieidly eonstiuete 1 |muked by nm»w sti d 1 link muLh 
but within nothing is set n^but white mu hie in ctly mini udi mgh ot th icnu d 

A quadrangular t uit, hiving in the midst i plitfoim i i nun u l il »ut I Ul 1 h t mji 

largo basin for ritu il dilution is lidos d on 1 sui mounted by i li^ht ki k oi ctq li siq 

three sides byaieades Oil the f »ui th, f ic iu„ put d «u eight pftlu-* ml e »i mi m I ng i 
the entrance uid rused some sttp-e d»ove the ( gi m l view cl ihc Junitn the mi un Liu * 
level ot the rouit is a lu rt c vistduh the i if icuntry tin f il tin e tv uj ’ i ink n •* 

of which is Mippottul bv a _,icit noinler el c v] uise if min 'Ihc ^i it l me is i < j i 

pillar* Vbovcis a leu iei Mim mnk l bv ,i ( s nte 1 t ) be 7 u fc i m diuo ti r ml t )m 

noble dome and on e uh side of this i-, om height, fie m the 1 mid ti w i tl l \wi 

sinulvr in >h ip»% l ut t»f less si/ \ ] ige indicium. It is nowm l Iv tw » r dt n l 1 s, 
eleguit kiosk ii-es it each evtumitv ct tlu- oiu f Uimt tlu < tin - i 1 n i i t mm i nt 
front ml m the, inteivil betwe n these in | ng the w lie h 1 In s julcln 1 q i m nt n 

sc veil others t pi hstmt l hi vi vv ed the j the ltitiuu i> i i ^ulu cl i u i i l lit t 

spectator comjhttlv sc ] i U 1 within the pie j which is tw nty f m icet m U „lh 11 i 
cinets ot this hu Idmg i sts iindietui >e l on i uj >-* tin n i » n I the 1 i 1 h ih '-si vl j 1 u 

^cen^ ot ti m pul sole mini v i he mltri r >t ml I) the i il tic e t 1 n i n ir \ijl 

the mosqut isct m *1 »1 ng ship' wtlljiopn I mid 1 m mutuum 1 M mi l'i M hit ai 1 

tionul uid highly * nil ell hIimI III e le hr tb 1 1 M lint e/t / mini 1 i toil [ mb i nc> 

Taj Mdnl, n ill ru-olt uni ot *shibphin mlljhi^ue f tli i ni[ n si < \ i< l v\ ih ui 
hi» c msoit \ijimml Hm o -urn un l Alum j [>, | 1(<S fmeiful m ul un_ tl >\m i ml t he i 

taziMihal is situate on thevn^ht bmk >f tin j he n iti >Ms eii-jliy ng th cvimi i t oi in 

Jumna, outside tlu my iul 0 out mil 14.1st \ nt nfiiMle l nt e cpuci us Int lined with 
of the fat with which it e >mm mu 1 s I 1 j the fl>weis ml ude pie u iimmii 1 1 

recently consiiin tc i r<> v 1 \>tln*nt ivemng criptims 1 ik* 11 li ^u llit K >i m •! h t mb 

gruunl w is centre l with nuns oi n i it s • t f ->h dijt h ul i« t 1 it tl inAu 1 th 111 th it l hi 

andexrelhnt w ukmm-hij* mu h 1 ii> 111 md^misoit in 1 hs piohis«.ly he 1 Lt « 1 lb s» 

co-et were recjiurKl to Uv 1 th w i\ it 1 m mg t mbs ir^withPu ic mm mind sun eli ulle 

freepiendy ntctssirv to cut it tin » vv ills f ruling iilitti w*ik iIiMm tu n\ I Jit 

noli i miMTih ci n ht # or ten^fect thick uid mi m s Ihc tilling is d me mi 4 d mi it is 
wdl cement 1 tint it w is f am I r qui it» f * *^lu spujtus iputimnt 1111 lu tin piun i\ il 
blast the 111 with gunpowder The c f \lit mc*d mu md arc un l 11 s^vi 1 d c >m I 1 ml 
outline of the r I ij Alihd h» 1 v est 1 etm^le simile r t] utm n*s On tin fl> 1 f th upi 1 1 
fornn d by v gi» it wall of roel a nidstom *1 in < ne m tw » < 1 n >t q hs e m-j mlm„ t » th c 
quadrangle is f 1 om c^ist to wtst 9 blfct mcW below aiWl suirmnded 1 snmni ik >1 
from north to south 3 JJ) One of tr.. longer inutile i* » fc lf! 0 h, loule 1 with 1 d or etc 

faces hart a northern csjact, and n^cs directly wi ought me sins \b>te rises the gi< it 

from tho nver , its red hue firms iil^igne el one which is so prt 4 't*>.e fy clusi n,| with 
able ( ontra-ct to the dvzzlmg whiteness it the fruits flowcis and loll i^c e»f tin s une uph n lid 
rest cjf the buihlmg \fc c^ioh exticfnitv of ch sr 1 i^it%)n, % h ti liiviithc pj e u un c of \ 
this face, but within tho <pi idraflg^ md fillmo bio mmug bow 11 uni the re < m l e iitilc d mbt 
up its !ior f h < latent an 1 in rlh w» siorn angles th P it w is int mUd do rejiivc y in idt 1 of tho 
respite tivt ly, is v mo qu^ or it h cst ri bud im »■ \ li^ iul st Uh of Pi» t iiso n So curious is tin 
in the UsU iP style, of such edifices # r Jh y in w rikmanshu* of th * 1110s iic s ami ti be tbit 
constructed piiruJpxHy of led s,uidst>m, boij i hinglc fmwci m the |mti 11 mnel the 
have mtuM]wrsed ernbe Ilishmc uts of w*fnt( t mi^s or -urc ph igi r on bun? 1 huncfle <i htom s, 
marblo, and are each Hurrneumtcd by tluce each cut to the o\ y t sh.ipo imo.in uni 
domes of tho same uutuial Only th d on t^e 1 highly polished, and 111 the inter mr oi the 

•10 
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building there "Hr e sovtral hundred flottun 
t t< h < mil ntting i lik. i numb t of Htmus * of 
tivihe ddfermt kinds L\Uu ivt ly of tin 
until ils <f tlw m t Lics f thi t huh, tin 
lymiiiN and tin jimm ipd buildi fit* 
«iltu„t tin t t \t< i 1 ilb in 1 jjiti rn ills < n trikt 
» 1 )t vi'i * ill u 1 li ii ll ii i t 0’s til ml 'svitli 
it *o II it ii » In i is -urn Jt j* k jm * iiS 1 
tihncb u hi >ii^ht fi< in .jc>pnnt t^Mmhs 
j » tli \s st mi a ss 11 li tin otl u miti 

ml i \ • | l tin * uuk nit to h lie 1 1 i n pit 

ut« tl i-> tti 1 ut Vc oi 1 nr to 1 i v< mi r 
In) n 1 1 m i pp i i ini tv < f ibs rs tit fit 
i s (1 tl sv il _n ‘HilO mi n wen. i m 
sintl> up bunion it i n tssent> tvs sen 
^ i V >y vol in ]> <»f ) 1 * the n nth 

<_ ni ot t lie ( it v ln^lii i up the livti md m 
th It ft m opp si l of it is tin Kiml <_li 
nut <f fils Hint *,i mu 1 lul out m t st 1 

Muni u t > tii it in fi nt ( t tin r l ij M ih tl It 

Htlinfl) i<tu*rkabl In m uV pi mm 1 uni 
tt Tit it ihnn mi ms mi] <1 b i m sv < kniu 
lip In os u Is tin n 4 4)< i th t ib i f 

I tm 1 1 u I l ml it 1 1 is low nr i \s mu h 

h » v * 1 , in 1 ts i nti ig if ^tuii Inv 14 m 
nnn\ flu s tilUn of! th ut mil hi tu 
t an ii l> \ m 1 mi 1 ipj i in ' ij n n 

ih I »i t 1 Jn 1 1 h sv r 1 th I it 1 1 M 1 J i 1 

01 ( 1 1 it Mo* pi m 1 m u u < j il i { liit u n 

ji „ mid in tin sm ish 1 Mnt of th 

ml 111 f u fit Of 1 1 nli rn 1 ml 1 11, s the 

in 1 vs 1 tl \ »f n sti js i r Ih gi tu 1 1 

th u t f Ik 1 if 1 ui e nsist 11 f 1 fun 


I vintCH The military linos aie outaide the 
city vs ill md i in h mil ,1 h ilf h luth of th0 
foit ni iln ul tbr - mu distance fiorn*the 
u^ht bmk of thr Jumm Q On stition is 
\sith n the M nut inilituv Jiyimui, and is 
11 udly * cupnil by a con 1 1 1 il h b ly of 
I uropt m ut? nvtiv* m r i?itis u 1 utillery. 
liu ilrinti of \grt ih onsib 1 1 'hedthy 
h mi \r\c ui l m till the cn 1 f M 1 cli Uuimg 
th li t sun Is sslmh pi v ul in V{ r 1 M iy, 
md tin « uly | art of Junr th limit 1 dn 
tin'll^ in 1 pi pi h il # t * tl ♦ 1 ui j 1 ui c n 

stum 11 pi > lining ip pit's Is it 1 y ils 

J » p u fi u rs u ut ml mtuiintUnt md 

s set t j hth ilnm Tin 1 iii))i e\*)ii, fi mi 
the Uterpirt <f June ti the iiiuldh of "s j- 
tt inbi 1 1 still in n urdualthy ;yi t evert tin n 
In iv 1 i„< tdi mnt f distii-e is i*iih 1 helm 
tlui m l\ tsi of tl \t t the ,*♦ nei slits of sta 

u ns m th \ nth^Nc t PkviiIm I lie only 

ii 1 ils min 1 1th 1 h ihts 111 \*i 1 01 its 
it bb nil o I is tin i ut ml this in conse- 
| iHie >f its p sUnyi on tin 1 111k <t the 

I Ui ill » w 1 r l Jims 1 p isit t ike n pi ice it 

Mi il 1 f rli r Jin \\L cli u It d b\ tin in^h 

vs 1 1 « d n m 1 if 1 uil lings u ii d p f-tig 

util lit h in mes 1 f mle mu tf disene 

I 11 1 li »t nl 1 1 in ni l ills I In m trk 

1 su] pin 1 sut i p 1 in luuheis nn it ml 

u h st ji t il h ^ isin nr* ] 1 t b> Lui »j> an* 

T i jpt 1 s isi u tgu ( 11 1 fl sstr litneli 

I I » is in 1 n h h k« s 1 1 u d vsi 11 in the u Id 

s i 11 M kh t n 1 -t nt in b its <io\vn 


{Uili n_li hiving turut it 1 1 < m 1 tie mu mi to tl * 1 vs 1 1 ji ini tr 111 Vgri, 
n 1 tv pnn ij* il t nti uu t T Ji \ 1 < i il f tl ] 1 1 1 1 1 r of tli «i sti < t e r of the 

f< tun 11 d is < 01 1 1 1 l t > p 1 s* in 1 14U 111111^ n >t Muttrv, ir f the ailjw^nt T 
u< hit t ir 1 1 nits Jin thin, ttr f the t mu 1 s j l hur*p 1 r I>h lp re, ind 
1 *i 11 ni il lnum uu 1 m uk ml 1 1 will 1 '■s ilt is i still in u nq lUntirtnle 

tl 1 1 1 liu 1 n si i 1 1 ii t n m in 1 fi 111111 1 e 1 11 m upiml 111 th I>»ab; 
r 4 t iv with s m< u *1 l ni I Vil ii 11 ii„«nmipilU u^lu fi m Ibij poo tana, 


1 *1 I 1 Ml (1 II 1 MM l Ills | Ul Ilk Ihl * «W ill I "silt is } st 1 1 

tl lil hn 1 n si 11^ i i 1 u t n m in i f 1 111111 1 1 1 11 m u 

r 4 t u with s m< 11 11 t nt I \d it l l 1 » mn ipslls 1 1 

ji nt 1 th < *\ n tli \\ ( is ' ( s in it 1 \ in lu,v q * ititi s *h\ u^h V^ra 

» 1 1 l ii u th M 1 1 1 < 1< n »t hi I uu l In* ] pill u til nt th t* 1 V^i v lUelulmg 

ti in in iif tl \ ntli W*st l 1 \ u the nluil»> ml cm uwunt his l»» en it 

Ih tivil 1 m n u tin n ith \s ! th< tun l v 1 n li 11 _ t ‘ tl e oinUs if l*i t 2 at 
iit\ 1 nl) v 111 is »tli s t^)\Lin nt J- -» 2 \_i 1 s \ W fi ui t da tU “'‘S 

Il m -lit 1 i \ u u in mil of] tn 1 s N \\ ii n Mlilid il N \\ from 

l’ t ssn letsMiii tli si) I111 it ?ili i in t wnp 1 1‘ » s ] p n lulhi*! s Alls^hur, 

1 tun 11 u l « j mi t* it w 1 | mtn ^ 1 • > if s st m tl \ the st v pi 1 ihl) ilk ut 

I 1 ill i®t) \i 1 l»s 111 1 1 d e l 1M el I It Hi 1 ftl, T'' 0 

bi.i n^ ist.hlm 11! 1 11 1x111^ m m 111 „ \i.lf\H\M 11 tli llntish elistmt of 

/ u ’ «t ih \gn I ul PI. ( ut , k Int^t ** it iuil 1 town on 

dllu 111 il,l, » lsl , 1 "V " 1111 *1 1,1 111*1 ot h m li.it uk r i laihsoi* nne 

ol ‘ m nn 1 111 11 l » 1 • 1 ‘; ll1 J #nhs n ith «f tm 1 miki I \% 20 ,U , 

m ss 1 1 • is nl nti it s i^ t 11 i*th iiul j n s , * \ 

wt it m Hi 111 twtijli e- >t ss # ishipf r 

I m inis’*, ill l 1 mi t 1 1 ij 1 ts \m ii., th ^ 1 vMl \ 111 tin R1U1 n distiut of Hui 

b nt vol 11 s illi bine m!s t tin pine mis In 1,1111 # ,,r v \ I v nus t t nvn 
n 11.1 1 tin < >1 [ h ni In ntuti n wluiJi mi.i « » 1 V' 11,1 U "" 1,lv '' u " t 'J' 1 ' 0 

ii ilk Mij.poil.il uimSlili. II l!l,( n,n 11 t not Ii , i *)n i linu J-it -0 Is, 1 >n,j 

I m i t< utli .if tint minili. i tin ( Imuli •’ O * • 

M s^i ii tn s h ii tv ln^ a Iirnmli Inn Hit >ii \<.l Iv in Uu tv intent ifilwxlior in jhm 
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i sm ill m lit i, be Wig thi *t it ot tin 

Mill udmntt £T<>\ limnnt ot the* l jq>er or 
2s oi tli W e^t i'u\#iees bis n sfnm uul pi 
tli« i tl < ^tablishtm ntw ^uru *poinim^ with ffi >s 
it ( di utt i vhkh mntfol those buimluHof 

idnumsti ition tlniu^hout thi buwu lho 

r 0 • 


*t *i ni* of Vmuhihs timils town 

•>n tin riHite tiom Ooj »n to Kotu f>itv one 
mde* uoith i»ist ol Joruu.1 JOT semth of 1st 
tu It is sUuiU m an open pi nn oil the 
n nth cist of in*e\ttn*ivt uul fine tank It 
hts a i unpmt of stone, ailfl within it a well- 
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built fort. Tu 1820 it had n population of pearance of the country is aftuobt that of a 
about 30,000, and an armed force consisting of perfect level, the land appearing as if it had 
1,2011 .swordsmen and snearsmen, 250 match been abandoned by the sea at no very remote 
lockmen. and 2lJ0 cavalry. Elevation above I per iod, according to tbe reckoning of geolo- 
the sea 1,598 feet. Eat. 23° 4 1\ long. 76 v 2\ i gists. A tract running from the die,ul of llm 


AOUSTMOON^IT, in the l£ritEh district 
of KuT^aou, lieut.-gov. XAV. Provinces, a 
village with Hindoo temple, on the route from 
Sireenuggur to the temple of Kedarnath. and 
twenty- live miles south of the latter. It is 
situate on the left bank of the Mundaynee, at 
an elevation of 2.5(11 feet above the ^ea. Lilt. 
30° 23 , long. 79° 5'. 

AHAR, in the British district of Buolmul 
uhuhur, lieut.gov. X.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route l -oiu Boolund-luihiir to Morad- 
ahad, twenty-two mihs east of the former. 
Lat 2h’ 27, long. 7i" I s . 

A HEERWARRKE, in Ahe British district 
of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
the route from Sholapoor to Beejapoor, eleven 
mile^ south of the former. Eat. 17 J 30'. long. 
7(1 1'. 


(ill If of (\nnhay tofthe Runn*of (hitch is still 
'subject to be cow red with water. In tho 
(iogo perguniiab. hit 21 40, there aie '•nine 

rocky bills , but from these, as far north as the 
, town of Ahmeduu^fgur, v (Euer.it, lat 23 31', 
there ns no hill larger tfhan a sandhill, and no 
rock or -tone fro l)e rrn*! vviHi, except on the 
verge of the two points taken. Beyond Almied- 
1 nuggur commeno > the lull countiy, whence 
w;ns brought most of the stone ' -niployed 111 
Mahomedan aivlnteetiuv, the tine remain •> oL 
which still adorn the city and neighbourhood of 
1 Ahmedabid. The suif.nx ot tin* coiiutiv 1 m mg 
( tliu- level, then* me no ghauts oi passes The 
road- even in tin* fun* weather are heavy, as 
the soil E such a^ to fall into deep sand when 
much trodden over. The want ot in. it* ml E 
the great dr.iwUt<£ to tie- < oimtnn lion of 
nadh 111 this collect omit In the rains tlu*v 


ATIEERWAS. - See Atrwas. 

AHEREK, — A town in the territory of 
Xagpore, distant south east from Nagpore 130 
mile-. Eat. 19“ 27, long, ho' :f. 

AHERWA, in the British district of (*awn- 
|KU't‘, lieut.-gov, X.W'. Provinces, a village on 
the route fn>m tin* cnntonunnt of (awnpore 
to Futtehpoor. and seven miles smith-ta-t of 
the former. Eat. 2d 23, long. ^0 2 S'. 

AHIKO. -See I'UKovi. 

AHLAlHJAN.J, in the territory of Onde, a 
province named from one of its towns. U lie., 
t*. tween lat 2.V 36 -25 5^, long, hi s' 

81 47' ; is about tweHt\»fiic miles m length 
from smutti-east to north west, and eighteen in 


aie unpayable lor winded camagis , m many 
pl.u e-> tin y fouu tlie (bams ot thP miintiy, and 
m \v» t vw.itbei, should an impury bo made as 
to tlie I.h dity of tbe c.ut load, a snull live* r-r 
laki would piobably b* pointed out \n 1111 
jnoviimnt m tins u .put nuv\. howt\«i, be 
shtfitly look 1 d foi as t Ec di-tnrt 1- about to be 
tiaver-ed by tin llomnav and Baiodi B u'u.iy. 
Tin i lunate dm mg ibi hot u on 1 *» dii adtalls 
sultry. Tho -t'lte id tbe collet toi ile ;mi ,:ihE 
tbe iirruiiisfnno's ot the people, icpi< --i utt d 
t«» be vety supem t to tin ik 1 al condition of 
the mb ilutants of tin JJiu.m, The vilkigt s 
for tlie most p.ut con-i-t <>t sub.tanti.il houses 
of brick and till *• with only a small piopoiuon 
of liuts. In sum. of t hi lmgi t villages tie ie 


breadth. It contains tbe following mi bib vi s «'* bmises with uppei *<toi u • and the app< ,u - 
sioms : — 1. Ahladganj , 2. Bihar, 3. M.uuk ll,1 ‘ e «.i th» inhab.tahN lndn at* a tin in t . U m 
pur; 1. Kiuupur. Ahl.idgnnj, tin? town from l' <HN < ordm.uv r lluy 

which it i» named, is siruatt two mib s -muth su * g f rally w* ll cloib< l, n.<t cm 1 nting cm n 


we*t of the route from Banda to Rartnbgai hj| 
twenty two miles south-west of the latt< r. Ill 
east of the foftner. Eat. 25 56 , long # s 1 3> . 

A I1M AIKtANJ# in tin# British district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut. gov. N.AV Provyices, a 
village on the route from Alhhnbad to th£ 
town of Futtehpoor, and tins E six miles south- 
east of tlie latter. Eat. 25 47, long hi *12'. 

AlfM Eli A BA I). A Butish collectoi ate 
within the jurisdiction of tin* presidency of 
Bombay: it is iTounded on the north by the 
(iuicowar’s doniii ms; on the east #by tin* 
Britirth district of Kami, and tho tu ri/oiyand 
gulf of Cambay ; and on the s^th and west by 
Kattywar. It extends from lat. 21 22' to lati 
23 30’, and from long. 71 * 2f> to long. 72 50 , 1 
and is 14 H jpiles in length fiom nouthto Month, 
and sixty two miles in breadth, ft contains 
seven talook* or hiilidivisionn, with an a# -a of 
4,356 square miles, and a population of 650,2^3 
The district is traversed from north to south 1 
by the river Sah#r Mutton, live general Up- j 


the lower clri'scs. Their food 1 - gi.un ot van 
ous qualities, from rice to bapec, according to 
tlnii unpins. A disposition to ajijily native 
1 in rgv and capitaf to tlie developnnnt otlbe 
fesoum m of tins di»<ti n t has u-« eu#iv nianift > t< d 
it->elf among tlie population of on* of its towns. 
It 1* mg sugefst* d that jte.itii* tai ibty of <om- 
munieation b« twi»u tin* town of fdiolh ta and 
tho port ^f the h.mn n,ime#vould condme to 
the piosperity (»f^tlio,s<* jjtaces, eo#npam of 
native speculators uudeitook f 4 > * tfeet tbe ol>- 
j< l ct by means of n tramway. The di-tnuc to 
be trav< 1 -id is f(mr nifl^s. Sanguine expect a- 
tioiiK me eiltei ta'lied that the Hellenic will 
prov# mglify profitable to its projcctoirf ; and 
if tlii.s be the re-ult, the inv«‘stment of native 
capital in works of ptildic utility may lie looked 
for in other quarters <»f the ^uvmdewey. Tho 
irwisioti of *thr government land asse- Client is 
in pi ogles*,# but this eoljgetorut^ H not yet 
in ^condition for the Strict enforceiflent df a 
revenue pystem adapted to more ‘-* i ttled dn- 
tricts. Tlie country is inhabited l>y /l race only 
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recently reclaimed from lawless habit, who are < middle of the lake is an island, in which are a 
yet to, ho confirmed in a course of peaceful summer palace and small pleasure-ground, 
industry, to which, however, it is stated, they 'Access to this retreat was gained by a bridge 
are gradually liecoming more devoted. At of foity-eight archer now dilapidated. Two 
present tin* chief ohpet sought is to induce miles fiom the t ity, on the Lfhks of the Sahur- 
permam noy and regularity of cultivation by inuttee, is the J'diabbagh, or royal* garden, a 
light rates of a.s-ossnnnt, tR- utmost simpliuty summer palatJft, built by HhuUjt ban, when he 
of system, and a total abstinence from all v« k- ' governed (luzerat a- viceroy of hi-, father Jc- 
atious interference with i xisling immunities jhangir. It is an ext«n-ivo stiuenm*, of’ com - 

| plicated plan; an 1 though now little more 
All M#£DA1! VI ), ii# tin* presidency of Bom- ban a collection of ruins', plainly appeals to 
hay, the principal pluc# m Bnli-h colJee- liave he*n constructed with great co--?, aiul in 
toiati; of tlio same name, is situate on the east an elegant taste. The guldens cvr iy where had 
or It ft bank of the nwur Saburinuttee. An abundance of the finest watir, from fountains 
Kuglish ohs«*ver sa\s : “ Kioin bein^ formerly ( and aqueducts bUpplied 1.% the Saburnmlti <• , 
,1)111' of the largest capitals m tlie Kn-t, it is and though tlwy are mm li d* faced, they .still 
now only five miles and tin eo quarter- iti eir contain a great number of fine shrubs, and 
(iimlciencc, surrounded by a high wall, with ti ecs of great age and -ize. Almiedabad was 
inegular lowers oven fifty yuid-, in the usual furmeily r» )ebi:it<'d for it- romm' i<x and manu- 
sty lf> of Indian fin tih< alums then* an twelve faeiurcs in cloth -» gold amUsilvvr, hue silk 
pine ipal gates, and -evoial smaller ■■allvpons. ’ and cotton fabric'. art*ele« ol’g<»ld, -ilvci, steel, 
A t the commencement of the sevi nteenth c» n enamel, mother of- pearl. lacquered vvaie, and 
tiny, a v«'i y (bn id d.-v-cnptjjon ot its gloncs was* fine woodwork Kxtelleui paper w.is also 
given bv a name writer: “The hon-Cf of made here. <ind tlu re were many arbts in p<>r- 

Alniu d.ibad are m general built of hiick and trait painting and miniatures The trade in 

nmiuir, amlnhu roofs tded. Tin re arc iUMi indigo, cotton, and opium w.i-* very gn at But 
difh rent mohidl. is i wards*, each umhulla having all this prospei it y was swept away hv t ho 
a w ill ,a i it. 'fin pi'iu-ipal sti .its lapacitv of the Mahiait is . and the coin per* - 

aii- -utlicK nth wide to adimt of ten carnages t’mi of J hit ish goods, so much lower in pnee 
abitasl. It i- haidly iuosshv to add tbaf than tlm->,- of India, must effectually pr« \< ut 
tlu> is. on tin 1 wh"l.‘, the hand-ouiC'-t » ir$- m the revival of tin* manufacturing iudu»Li v of 
I ho ioo-i.m, and p rhaps m the world.” Its this place. In other r« -poets this city may 

condition m 17MI thus dc-cribed hv a pnii vet attain it* former rioun-hing c< ndition, an 

v i mis military m-doium of our own ouintiy the p ombay and Baroda Kail any is destined to 
“ r rh«- wall- of Ahmulalud are of immense pas« ch<-«; to its wall-. 

extent, am 1 , for so va-t a ritv, were if mark ■ The city vvas founded in tin* year I 1 12. by* 
alls stinng 'I'hoiigh this ancient capital vvas Ahmed Shah, of (luzerat, on the site of the 
considered in a eouipai ativ ely <li -ei fed eondi moie ancient, cit» ef Yc-savul. In 1572 it 
t h >n. even at tin- piiiod it W'os siippoxd to was, with the rc-t of ^(luzerat, subjugated by 
co it. tin upwind* ol lim.twm inhabitants " Its Akbar. The do-ay ot t lie realm of l K-lhi. and 
pn si ut dei ay t d -tan, bowovir, atbods indi- tlie lise of the y.dnatta-, led to further 
cations of its bonier gianiem, when the elm s. As imd) a « TUT the authmity of the 
im>si)ues^nul palaces w» re mi melons and mug- omit of lielhi in (» . *uat was no more than 
niticint, tic htio'is leguf.ir and spaen.u* and mnemd, and various fader-, Mussulman and 
many mpiedufts fountain-, ami -eruc-, or pub Mabratms, conti mbd f*r the po— es-iou of 
lie lodging liousi s. i oudiiced to tb»* couveniLiie^ Alnnedabail In the yuar la.-L named, it f< 11 
and eomloil of the inhabitant ami vi-itoi- into tlm bands of two of they combatants. 
The noble *1 art linoetaii al*rebe is the Jnmm.i who. tlfoUgh of different cretd*, had united 
M lisp'd, nr 9? cat m<>-qu« , built by Alum dSh.di, their army for th(P protm^iou of their pt r-onal 
ol (iuzerat, the fumdci of tin* ufy. N« »r tin- interest-, atul now tvrciMil an equal share ol 
siqterb htiucture is the mau^ol«*\un of the authority, and divided the icveuues betwem 
f mnli r and his s>ns and aiqoinmg is the thqm The Mahva^ v chit f tlhuninajee Oui- 
ceinet* ly of tlu^los- eminent inei^bcr- of In- cow nr) having &ub»cqueut!v been impp-omd 
f.iunly.9 Another lpdde struct ure is ^he nmsqiu^ i>y r the Teibhwa, tin agv-nt of hi.- Mogul ]uutmr 
of Suj.i.it K^aun, wdiieh, Though l*ss magni- took advantage of his ab-etiee, to u-uip tbe 
ineut, is more elegant than Sultan Ahnn*d\s. whole povwi oi the city, jh nmthng 1 bummi- 
Ncvt worth notion i^thc ivory mosqin . which, jeeV ^pllector to realize hi.- master's pecuniary 
though built of white marble, has obtained that, el ' ; in‘| Pammajee, on vd inning hi- libuty, 
distinction from being vunousl^- l^uul with tin tf bis fome- with those ot Kngouath Kao 
iv<»ry, and inlanl with a profusion of gems, to* (a name wndb known in the history ot that 
imitate natural flowvHJ bordered by a silver period), who was engaged in an ex]u*d. turn for 
foliage on rnotl^*r-of pearj. Near the city wall e-tablk-hyig tlie lVi-hw r as chiini^ in (iuzeiut; 
in a beautiful tank, or small lake, •called Kok.i- and the combined anmes gained ivsses-ion of 
rea, a. imh i in eimnnifereuee, lijjed with hewn Alyutdabad in 1 7 7u». In I 7 >0 it vvas stormed 
stone, •and a tiight ip' all round. Jfberc mid captured by a Ibitish loree under t*emial 
are four entrances, through gateways, adorned Uoddard. The British, however, did not then 
with eufiolas supported »n j»i liars. In the 1 retain it. Tho place returned to the Alahrat- 
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tas, with whom it remained until 1818, when, a road connecting Toona, rid .Siroor, with the 
on the overthrow of the IVishwa, it reverted 1 town of Ahinednuggur, and contimied thorico 
to the British government. On its present for some dn-tanoe towards Mulligaum ; another 
condition there U little more to remark. The' between Poona and Xnnnyeuguum, winch is 
city walls, t whiclP have been alie.idy noticed, 1 to be carried on to ISias-uk. There are besides 
were thoroughly repaired in 1 S.'G , at a cost of vaiious crohH-ioad^coiiiuctmg ditfei cut towns 
•250,000 rupees. An ample siq>ply of water is throughout the electorate. With a vew to 
raised f»oni the river, and di-tnbulcd through- the production of wool of supenor chaiaeter, 
out the city by means of pipes. The popula- sheep fat ms were osf •ddidied by tho goveui- 
tion is said to amount to E>0, 000 inhabitants. 1 nu-ut in 1S85, in the neighbour liood of Ahnu-d- 
One of tho government English mIiouIs ha- nuggur ; but after tiu-dapse of eleven y<ars, 
been establi-lied in this town, which was dm ing w Inch period tho experiment had b* en 
opened on the 1st .‘January, 184b, umli r n in progress, it became obvious that it was 
uative instructor, who otunmed high di-tinc attended v\ itli little advantage, and the firms 


tion at the examination ot the Elphmslone were united to be abolished. fpxeept in the 
Institution in 1M5. The inhabitants of Ah- town of \ cola, i < lebrntod tor its m I k fabric*, 
medal, i i had pai ticul.uly distinguished them- ot which it expotls ajiun.ilJy In tiie value of 
selves by their exiition- to elect a selmnl- about 50,000 rupet *- t the only mamihu lure 
house; and having raised a sum of 4,807 consist- of the coai -it* cloths of tin* counti \ , 
rupees, w Inch, t with the addition of a small, 

grant from the Hoard of Education, was.sutti-| AlIMEDNEGGrU 'I’lie piinupal town 
cient for the purpose, the building was com- ! of the Buti-h collator lie id the urn* mini. , 
pleted, under the superintendence of the go- presidency of ]>oml,*/i>. TIji • town, m p« tia, 
veiriiuuiit engineer, Government vun.'uular is surround* d by a wall of no gi eat height, ,md 
schools have also bum established in this tow n. , within it bv an mum rise pin h 1 v pom liedge. 
In IM.s a new church was cmmtiuot* d, at an 1 about tw<ut} h el high. ‘‘ No Himnan bung 
expense of about 12,000 rupees. Ahmcdabid can pass it vvuliout cutting it down, and this 
is distant from Bombay, X.. 2l'0 miles ; from is a mattu of tin utnm-t difliuilty, ns p pie- 
Poona, N.W., 8-0; from Delhi, 8>.\\., 1 0 ; 1 sui s on no\ -ide tin- strong* st an! most 
imm Calcutta, \V v 1,020. Lat. 22,, long ^mint* d thorns mm -iiialde. IVing full *d sap, 
72 1 2G . tiiu will not a< t upon if. and tin* ,is>,ul ml s, 


AHMED KHAN, in the Brili-h distnet of 
Kurratliee, in the province of N-mde, pr» si- 
deiuv of j hunl My t a town on the noire tmm 
Kurimhee to Jvhvvau, se«entv miles north 
2 , 1 st of the former. JLat. 2a J 2b , long t>7 5T. 

AilMEDNI OOrK. - A British mllec 


while en'tploved in < Piling it, would hi. i-v 
po-ed to the euemv’s man hi ><-k* fiom b lend, 
so that i i- stiMioju than .my abhatisor otln r 
ban hi tint < an be oinwiud. ’ The Cut is 
about I.oou vards iioia tb« town, .lid m built 
jentmlyof -.n*uo. 1 Us ot an oval ground pWn, 

i about a nub in « in i.mf r» nee, with a vast ii'im- 


toiatc within tho jui i-djctiuii of the preddenev , lx rof Lirge lound t<*w< i.>. Tin* town coni tins 
of Bombay. Including the -ub-collectoiato of i an English church In hi" ,i commodious 
Nassitk, it is bounded on the north by Can jdhutmsalah, or place for the at cominod Pion 
dei-h, on the east by the Xizam's doimrm o-, 'of tiavr lit r.s ot all pci -ua-ion-. oapibb* o| ton- 
on the s # > a 1 1 1 east bv Sholapooi, or the south ( tain mg 250 p*u»ous, was erect* d funds 
anti south-west by Donna, and ou the west hyiiai-'d from the *.uf»sci iptnm- of the native 
Tammh and bv Home ot the ]» tt> staf. s tiiim , and Europian fnh ibiUnU A od -upplv of 
tar}* to the Guicowar. It extends fioni lat. i water is obtain, d hv im an of aqueduct*. An 
JV Id' to 20., 80', and from long. 78 -0 to j English % liooT and n‘vi nl v< macular wmi. 

75° 87', ami is 17^ railed in length finfn north naiics have been «$tablish<d in the town by 
•west to south-east, raid lOOhniles m breadth ; | the gov ei mm nt. • 

it contains an area of 0.081 square links, and j Ahtnednuggur was founded in 1 1**1 by 
has a population of 0b5,.i‘v>. 7’he print ipal | Ahrmul Ni/.tiu Shah, niigunllv .in olli< * i t*f 
geographical featme of thid tract is the clj.uu the Bahmam stat» . who. on the bn-. King uj> 
of ghauts which runs along ;» coii'-Hbuiible j of that g^v* rmnent, assunuwi the fiile and 
portion nfit% western boundary, throwing outyaulhorit) a sovtjt ; jn, and fixivl h: capital 
numerous . porp or riu'gt s trom iisrastt m -ide. I ,t t !i i - plftei*, u un< <1 aftei it^ fou^idor. It was 
Between the ridges .arc, tsvhb -larnE of greater ( built on the rote of a moie ancient town, 
or less extent, descending m va-t tenge's of call* d Iimgar. Ahtnml ^sizam Shah died in 
various degrees of elevation above t^e sea j 150^, ami was succeeded by his son Hoorhan 
Those terraces have a gen er.^ and gradual \ i/.au* STialf* Jo his n^gn tli ■ slat** attained 
inelination towarda the south-ea*^, indicatednhigh pio-peiity, until he met with a gieat 
by the courses of tnp rivets, which tak<* that defeat in 15K), ftx.in Ibrahim Add Slmh, king 
direction. r jfhe Gi*-at Tndhin tVinitMiU Ihtil of Beejapoor. Komltan Nizatn Shall died m 
way traverse-^ the north-eastern section of the 1558, and wtis -uci ceded hy lu« son Hu-ain 
collectorate. it is also intersected by •the i N i/arn Shah.# This piinee,fn nl-o hiif- 

Bornbay and Agra road, which enters the | f. iedfca very severe deficit from tlie Ring of 
Abmodnuggur district at the Tull Ghaut, and j Bt cjaponr, and lost several hundred elephants 
quits it at the Chandore Ghaut. Ibcn* is alr#> 1 and (JfiO picccH of cannon ; amongst them was 
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the great gdn 4ow it Rtijtpoor, and tonsi 1 1« , 122 miles, from Poont, \ L , 71 , Mhow, 
dercd to he one of the largest piece s ot blast* SW, 2 d» Hydenlud N \\ ’ gsO ISd"* 
oidn iricc m the woild 1 Ins king of Ahnud poi# , SVV, j> > < ale itti by Mgpoie, 

miggur w is Hibs< quiutly, (oufulu ifed with S VV , b iu , 1 >e Hu, by Mhow, OMj "* Lat! 
tlu kings olj’ct) i pool Dolkondi, ui(l Du dur, 1) b, long 71 4b • 

agnust iti]ih linn «l PiMiymigu, who, in AIIUPI .. tT , , . „ _ , 

1 jbt w is dehatid, mult pbsonu, and put to ^ u, in tlu Puli h district 

death mold bl od at 1 ilikoi, in tlu |i<s<nt 1 Ml,)ghut luut s ov ot the N \\ Ir^inus, 
Liitish ditint of Pi 1^ lum Husnu ISi/uu 1 t( »w n mi tl » i >uti liomt tit lumukibtd, 
Midi died m 17* ) and w o# su< ee d< <1 bv his 1 , tlnee miles south ♦ ist < f tin f mutr , it 
sou \i/am st^ih, tin kn mn i Di\»ni 1 I 1 u ^ nouiitln 0 ( W P* fat 

oi the Ins i tit , lum tlif r\ti^vigimc of his|~' * * ,n 6 ' S ^ 

con luet lb wis in lSS'i mielly numleielj aJJMI DM DDL II * A Pijpcr t di-tr ctof 
by hiw son Arrian liu^n Ni/im Sii ih, who ]ih{ t ( llint j t hi p, ,vmce. oH ui/uat 

lining mgiyl t( n months, w is di pi * d u.d ^hteilly < iii.Had wi‘h the p si h nca if 

mt to dt tih lit wis *-11 u l. 1 In hs i 1U \ L> I„ th yea 1 7 ‘m tl th n rule f 

uilnw Ism, ul \i/iinShih who, dtti » leign | m SlA ,, [ thl ^ tl , ct ot Unit , n ft m triL 
t)l two \i ih as i d p >st l by lisiun f illn r i i c th tin )< i tl his domimens uui bestovud it 
who smuedi 1 In tin title ot Duihm N/zim LM t % j tl L t t p t mi]<tht\ upon h s s c e nd s »u 
^hili II io this | rime wli» dud in 1 *1 Sugi mi Mug ihor mini ilthejeti)« ite, 

sueect ltd Ins s« n llithnn WnnMnh win n i u i mt? tint of tho h ml d nmiiiiH w is 

iftti i m-n <t tom months w is killul in , , u , ,j , n JS47 at 7 m<»/ | er annum of 

little 11 , 1111 st th king oi ]«.|ip< 1, 1,1 1 w hie h tlu rijihs hue amour te d t > U*<V 
Ahmud i reputiel H 1 itivr, w is i used to the |} JC Drill'd! e uiueti n with this stati coin 
but is it w o n ifui isMitmt 1 i ni rl ct 1 m the man tin ij t in i It with the 


th it he w is n it i bin d dt -> « ml ml he %\ is 


1 nod t l f \* rnnu nt in 1 \ i u r whi h the 


1 < lied tlu iit\ and 1 ihidur ^h ih tin infill ( lUI oven ^tipulatt l to witliliiw his tro j 
S()U °l l 1 \ ' v s h di \m j 1 ie d e n p ltl , t j lt ^J^hle t unit \ an 1 tin Pntnh 


tlu throne under the rthunen it lu-s 


r >\t rnnu nt engiged to colie el tin trin 


mnt (I ml J ibi iwinw u \l!y 'dd Midi* (jui „ f uc <\ expms. to tint punc* The 

king it let|i] ii md sj t i ot Muriel umu | l( ( j tri’ ute trom \hm dnug^ur is ^ * l 

\i/uu Mnh ot Vhnutli uggm \ i w >mm f [(l llllIUIil I n jv w the de itli ol thtrijih 

h r n pint wli w Inn tin eil\ w is 1 i »,< i Ilst t > \ c is t el suttee perl rued at 

b\ Mui id, the s n el Vkbn in p is n oe uiidn d,f mdtfiince ot tlie it pit^ei t itiom of 

ti n It 1 tin bit uh whi li l i 1 leen mule in j* 0 Jitic cl eommisKj n tin Liitish tn « ps 
tlu rim])iit m l giving tin is ui mt^ Asm ^ lt f, M ( up< n an 1 tneir I un \ can ofhiei, 
ta i i i\) i e j ulst, e mpelitd the in to ruse tin | lenten tut l e wis wiundtd Ihent (fsuttee 

1 - 1 SL l%tnIs lo ^ 1 ^ lcl ml 1 * In l 1 1 m since form rli\ ibt lishtu m the M\hee 

1 *> Pm t Daniel Mu i s u l \kl ir Lt ( lUn t lheri)ih t J oil \\ o. e d> m^ m the 

the he 1 1 i 1 llile m li in h -s t lees It sit L. d N i u 1 s4l v\ ltl )llt 111 tie 1-s l i le l t > iium r His 

the c \ ti Mini dm h m ml ittt i Cliind ratn^ues m it^irel ie tlu sm ess on wl ioh 

l il i h ul been muidi n l n i e titi n st mud hn ^ ttnnmiUd n In ekcti n el 1 ukht 

the ]D«e nus-aeied in u w tl in it uui m ten s „^ the l i*ah t Mu nu.^iu titln thine 

pn urine mlintkng \h wu eonhiuelin t )], nui ,, j oll dj f tils j mesons m 
rlu uui ot (iwtihe I Ih Mji At t ipi« *1 w IS >, f M^ u » uut i we ie theieup >i el unit* 1 1 a 
thus i.ktn n iinnil 1 m ft s of \lnndm W ui \ ]a |uItl oi j j, , t j R up ^mt it vc tl the 
i iihnu l to 1 dd Imk md ] A« m* us sw i\ , m ^ \ >lUt \ x t tin fimm b »th*> t ic ftu 111 


until It i when Ni ibith ii ( \ ul\ uidlmlU 

U} l e tiled t 1 ^ III n lie I ) in 1 ( i* (li t t\ 
w is, tin i sum it m m \ letii^eei to tlu 
Ptishwi by the e mi iiiimt h ihlmg it ten 
the ^ >\i mm i l i Delhi In 1#D it was 
cedtel 1\ the I\ jj>hw l to tlu A1 e hi itla ehi t 
J) jwlut ^o \ Se moig 111 l'si* * it W is 1 1 1 \ t 1 1 el 
h\ i ihiti>h fuee uinltr iVe m i ii Atlli'.lev 
md sui it lide i < d altei a ieeblt nsstmet ot 
tw > di>" Jt w es •luwevti, *-iie,i tl> liter 
^ivtn up to tlu Peishwii, hut the 1 it w is 
a mi it tuple d b> th* lhltish AlJ l\ 
\ntUL < t the tit At \ of i'oon i On tlu t ill ot 
the Peishwi Ahmetliui^m* bee mu the seat 
* f the loe il g lepimnit ot the t lhetorite. ot 
the same n mu l lu eity ol AUmeeimiu^m 
in lsl’t was t< putt d to )mve a ^opulitnm ol 
abovo 20,(^)0 per^nu*# tnd its piosp* nty»h vs 
bun rapidly piogrcsmu ^nue it has been 
under Birtibh lule Distant fiom Bombay, 


m|en r 1 ml i^ lue ne nest edliteid 1 < u 
1 he \ ell nt\ t tiff 1 1 Hilt w w ree r mseel by 
^lu P»n*idi j. neiiimuit ind tlu pt'ss ^si is el 
Yhmcdn i^^ni i^tji >w mug d m tlit slit 'if 
1 ilur 

# \HMIDM »del If The p^iineipal town 
of the eli-tru t of tin sunt innn, m tin Maine 
Ciunti tiu-iti of (tu/ti it, j reside ne> ol 
I omlna It is situiffcl on the Vunk- «t the 
stieaiu^i mu 1 tlu 11 mt Mu ec, in in e\len 
si\» l|m and surremn Ld l\ the re minis of 
a fine, old st^ni^ wall lime is x f it wiiliiu 
Tlu u c,i but it has ht e \P illiwed to 1 ill to 
iu n Peip il it u»n .• (Uhl Distant north lroin 
1 troda in fit ty out milts Lit dl 1 ng. 
7)1 

I AKMKDP(>OR A town in the Smde 
Sitgur Dooib elivimm of tlu IMnjab, situited 
J ott the li^hthankof the Chuiaub, thirtv t?e\en 
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miles north-east of Mooltan. Lat 30° 34', 
lcng 71" 48'. 

AHM M) POOR -A town m the nitive* 
state of Bhawujnoor It is sonn times cilkd 
Eftiia, oi 4 the gnat to distinguish it fiom 
Ahruedpoor Chuta, or 1 the little, m the 
time county Ihcu is a l&igc and lofty 
mosquS, with four tall uniwuetn, but tin 
prrvate houses lie in gem ral nn anly built of 
mud. Ahmedpooi his m vnnfutuus of match 
locks, gunpowder, cotton, and silk Tin. 
populition is estimated by Hough at 10,000 
Lat 2^° JO, long 71* 21 
AHMEDPOOR CHPT\, or “THE 
L1T1LP A town m the nitive state of 
JBhawul{onr Hi hue the annexation of Sub 
zulc >t to the Bhawulpooi territoiv in 1 S i ^ 
Ahmedpoor was the fi untie r town tmvud 
Sinde Distant s< utli west fioiu Bhiwulpeoi 
129 units 1 U 2^ lt», r>ng 70 J Id 

A1IMOOD in the Bntish district of Broach, | 
presidency of Bomb i\ i town twenty one nulls 
north of 1 loach and tout} milts south wts 1 
oiBiroda Lit 21 5!), long 7„ "io 

AbHMI DM UH — V town with a foit m 
the Bntish distuct of Boolun Ishuhur, hint 
gov of the N A\ Piovmus sixty miUs south 
east ot Delhi I it. 2 s * 14 long 7S 11 
AHOt) oi VHl V sm dl i \« i of M dwa 
rising about lat 2-4 r > I rig 7*> 1 T t h »l 1 s 
a sinuous eourst but genu dly m i initially 
direction , ind foinun^ i luncti n w tli tin 
sirnll riv<r Vnqai, it i shut listnm b< 1 >\v 
the confluence filL into the Js ill Sindh »n 
tht left mle it (■ igi»uu in lit 24 i) l< rig 
7 m 1 J I lu Ah > * is i »< s t 1 by nn iris of i 
ford on tin route fi rn N« uniieh to Sm s oi 
at Luiw u i , 

AHROR VII ’The jnmnpd plant of ttu 
pergunnrdi of the s nn 1 mu in th< I iitidi 
distmt of Mn/ij) r< <i town tweLi rmb s 
south c ist cf Chun ir twenty muth of Pen ires 
Lat 2 ~> 2 long -3 


AIR WAS, or AlIEKRWAH, in the tein 
torv of Indore, or posse ssions oi Holkai s 
family, a decayed town with ruinous foit, in 
Milwi on the southern fi on tu r, towards the 
Dim tcmtoi>, held by a pe 1 1\ (jnond i ijih 
Itissituitt m iitfggtdtrnt amidst dt p unl 
siaicely penetrable jungle md forest uni 
fiom this e tic unistaiui , is will is fnm ^lie 
expectation of siucom tiom tin fellow fit hug 
t»f the i i] ih it whs sought is the la t lurking 
pi ice of ( lut too, the notorious Pinch h* ihuf, 

I lit l he 1 * hid hc^n hunted fiom Ins other pines 
of eonu ilrnent b\ tin link f iti^ il le puiMUt of 
thu British in I 4 ' It) end hen ho imt^i mo t 
ippiopmte t rid hi mg si nn m tgu jungk s by 
i tign \ it w in is (list mt rn itli t »f Lombiy 
5"0 miles Lit 22" 31 long 7o 31 
AJI 1 i user m Kittvwu inuig m lit 
22 ](> lon^ 70 > > ml fl wm^ m i in itli 

vveste il\ d icj.ti< n fill mt ) th (rultettuteh 
the t it il len o th el its e nisi is d out si\t> 
mih s 

I \ FU’I M \M , in tin 1 nti li ilistin t f 
tftiWi belli goi of tin N \\ Piovin ♦ i 
town tweiitv five uuhs south eisi ol l law i 
Ml] jib s m i vvate i in il iiilint' l it 2*> * 
long 7 l * -3 

I \Il oi fi \ I ) 1 1 r — \ i v<r ihin in tin 
British di lnet Kmuuib d out Id 2t * 

1 11 g S(> ]() It litis I ( ill tse lit I c InL 

f n twtiili tivi mil thi h th it di-<*i i t ml 
I ttu six. nules tin Jii_.li M u 1) ( i in l siil se 
IqUeutL |)i is lilt ) th I ntl h ell ti et P i 
bin r in tin ii.IiwIik hit nl inn m \ utlirlv 
line in n < i > \t\ mil n w h n n t iki s \ n 
i t win h it » utmu s t hoi l 1 ng th 
- nth in b uni u\ t i n mtv n 1 1« i i til it 
f ells mt ) the Lh igiut » » n tl u^lit si »( d 

( utw i in 1 P 2 j 1 I n h ^ ’) II u] j ci 

j ut of its (i in In-, rhi ii li i ti i t n li m 

< > d m t it >n It is nuuiH I i d ttu 

week dining tl |ui ih d runs t nitiium 
m 1 i v mt ig i t do u >t tl it i \ )fi d It turn 
t s fi< 1 d »wn il Unl ti >n I 1 utt i \ e 


AH TOOK m tho l>nti h elistrut • f ^ deriA 
presidency of Madris i tmn on trie route 
from '-'ih m to < u 1 1 il thuty mile-' i ist it 
the h uriei Ijat 1J i* , i-mg 7S 39 

A1KOT \ in tin teuitny of thp nitiv 
state of Cochin i town it tin nor tin ru e\tn* 
nnty of the island of \ upn, oi V ip« t n 
boilndeil f >r the movt p irt by tin Luk 
water, as tb«*P»ntish dmonunite the < \b iiniu 
H hallow lake oi istnaiy foiuud hy nmneiou-. 


(•iding t > | o| i J ti ii I n wbitivei u m 
1 itlnN i^i its# mums tii* l < 1 v betimes u u n 
qiu ruble • 

\ f M 1 It P i In j nn i| il pi n < 1 tin 

in i li Mi tint (1 tin s inn uann aim t 
gu it intiqint it ,in I i e le 1 i it> Itissituiti m 
i v ill \ of i Lt lie t 1 i m wbu li th ugh io« ke 
is v< i v neiuroMpn unl l^iutiful ml sn 
toundt d Tv lulls < )n the 1 i-.( i ml 1 >we i si qu. 
)f oik m tin bills the t >wn js 1 udt It is 


streams flowing* fionwtlu j WtsUrn Lh tuts snnonndedbv a w ill of sfom Tint* u live 

It is described liy itirtolemeo as “ a/oitiln d lofty md stnnij gitew^s in i ft mtilul stvh 

town, witl« a \erv annent hubour win re >f uehitr tun ill on th noithatidwi t snl s 

arcoidmg to tiadition, st Iboin^H mm I In ns ^ sm i il misijue unl tein 

litnlfd” Tn the Lit* r part ut the eigbtr ( nljj pbs tuill m i iiusnIVi sty le <f unhit etun 
lentuTV it w is In id by the Dutch On oe< i I In h lists of tlf< \f idtbv an vtiy s|»eeious 
Sion of the v^ar in 1790 between 1 ippoo Suit m md will built, md Mono tin stn et* nr 
and tho iinti-h this pirn w is guTisoned by wide md handsome 1 ut tin gemiihty no 


the forces of the East indu < om party *Dis numw aneLgnatlv defn^nt m ch nduuhs 
tance from Coe lun, north hftefn nubs, from though m this ie sp^e tUhr phut nas tin ad- 


Bangalore, southwest, ‘22 0. Lat 10 10, v mtage o\^r tho towns of iutiv« sfites and 


long, 76° 15'. 


on the ‘'Whole the* habitations of vhe pomtr 


Id 
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clashes aro more commodious than ordinary. ( was utterly routed. At the time of the Mus- 
Beyond the* ci^ walls are the remains of nn ’ sulm.au invasion in 1191, under Mu’iammed 
antique Jain temple, on the lower part of Nhahabuddin, monarch of Ohoor, Piithwi Itao, 
Tarugurh, a mountain rising over the town on * who held the combined rule of Ajrnere and of 
the north-east. South of $Im town is an ex ten- , Delhi, was the most powerful hoverrign of 
nivo piece qjf artificial water, called the Ana India. IJe, at the ln-ad of • vast army, met 
Sugar, formed by dam mingtoip some torrents by the invader m ar Tharn-i-ur, and ov* rlhiew him 
means of a bund COO yaid* lung by 100 yards with great slighter, Muhjunnied lum-elf cs- 
bioad. In tbe rainy season tbo uircumfercMire raping fiorn the held with ninth ditfie^ltv, and 
of the Ana Sugar is upward.-, of m.x miles. | Hcvcrdy bounded. The Mussulman, li> >\\ ever, 
Until within the la^t few® year-, unlo-s the aubhcquently renewing the invasion, with the 
pcrindicid rains we r<» heavy, tbe lake was advantages of greater experience, and an army 
not invariably filled. *10 18^0, measmos for i better disciplined, w/e mot by Pnthvvi Kao at 
increasing the supply were completed, by Tirouri, near Thanosui* where a desperate 
turning into the lake* the stream from the ( battle took place, in which the Hindoos were 
Ajeipall hill*; and no inconvenience has been routed with great loss, and tbeir rajah, being 
subsequently experienced fiom tie* scarcity of made prisoner, \Uh, it is -jaid, put to death, 
water. 'Flic river Lunni, the name implying .The conqueror, following up ln> success, to.»k 
“salt,” has its origin in this lake; it-’ -tr**am the eity of A j mere, put numhcis of the iuliu- 
is not, however, salt at its egress. The bund, Infants to the sword, and enslaved the lv-t, 
or dyke, was const rurtt d by Ana Devu, suvn- assigning tin* deviated eounjry to a relative 
reign of Ajmer e, piobably a I tout tbo elope of of th<* overthrown rajah, under stipulation of 
the iloveiilh century. Yi-ola I h va, who a heavy tribute. Akbar acquired Ajrnere, ill 
reigned about a century earth r, excavated the lfo9, without a Kittle, or any resistance, and 
lloe-ila Talao, another uitffici.il lake, -itn.it e a under his territorial* fiscal, and military ar* 
mile north ea-t of the former, and half a mile rang, incuts, the city became the principal 
east of the «ty of Ajrnere. The form i* a phtr» of a very ex ten-ive province of thimine 
regular oval, the bank of which, originally name, which ace tiding to the Ayeeii Aknery, 
fact d al 1 .u.iu.i i>' ( h stone, ii two mile- ;wid a included Mew ar, or the present state of 
half in circumference. Beyond the < ity wall < todevpore ; Marwar, nr tbe pri-ent state of 
is tlu j ruinous palace of Shall Jehan. Another*' Joudpure , and Haraoti, including the present 
of Akbar, has tuvn converted into an nr^epal. state.s of Doondcc and Kota. On the dismcin* 
the powder-magazine of which, amply stoied. herment of the empire of I >elhi. subsequent to 
must, in the event of explosion, produce the the invas on of Ahmed Shah Durcitii, Ajrnere 
must awful const quciices to the town. Ajmerc shared in the confusion of the general struggle, 
is (he .sot of a British political agency The ami ultimately fill into the hands of the Mali- 
iily, on account of the inclination of its -fire, ■ rattas. In 1 n> 9, Dmilut Kao Simlia conferred 
ha- peculiar fuoditre- for drainage, but tin* its government on the brother of Bap poo 
habits of the ]*opulation defy the efforts lbr Sindj.a, and it bex-ame the head-quarters of 
enforcing cleanliness made by the police. plundering operations in Jev pore and Joud- 
thoiigh active and vigilant. The pul, an old pore. In 1M7, at tht emnmenct merit of the 
Muhi.medan building, - >me hundred yards ( war, a lWit ish force was ordered to Ajrnere, 
outside the town wall, but in an any and the town ana *■ nitorv were afterwards 

healthy situation, contains, it i.s said, on an formally ceded to the Bant- India Company, 

average, i f»0 pi non era, generally of the pieda- Ajmeie i.-> distant fro. i Bom 1 my, X., by Mhow 
tory tubes they are employ**! on tin* public ‘and Ntvmuch, t>77 mih*s ; from Delhi, SAW, 
works, but. the result of their labour is trifling* by Nusserabad, -* ‘I ^ ; from Calcutta, N.W., by 
The climate of tho town anil its* environs. 1 Allahabad, 1 ,039. Lat. 29^ long. 74 J 43 . 
though in the end of spiiifg ami the beginning 1 • 

of summcr # very liot. is m general healthy, j AJM15KE ~~M British district under the 

Sm.ill-pox sometimes prevails to a wide and I licut.-^ov. of the N.W . Provinces. It is 

fatal extent, its desolating effects being in-* boundtxl on tho oa-t hy tlie Rajpoot states of 
crea-xed hy tlie inattention of the people to Kishengurli and Veypore : on the south by 
cleanliness mu]* their neglect of vaccination i the territory of Me war ; on the west and 
The hn'tpital is assail building neaj ihemaga* north-west by British Mairwara and Jondpore. 
ziiiH, and ln\,s a central vfard thirty feet hy|TtJ*lios between lat. ‘do 01 13'- 2tf 1 2' . long, 
twenty. There is no recent return of the J 7 1 1 22' - - !•» »“»» ; is 89 mih. j s in hmgtli from 
population of this tuHVn : in 1S37 U was stated, southeast to north-west, -md o() in breadth, 
to be upwards of ‘23.000, and it is believed j The area is *2,020 squar* miles. The south- 
that the place has •been progjvssfv^ly im- ea jArfc is: in general sands and rather level, 
proving since it came under British rule. nJ yet not wkhSut inequalities in some places, 
course still in operation* Bashing from legemr forming irregular langes^f no great height or 
to history, we tind it recorded that the rajah length, the north, the north-west, and the 
of Ajmeve confederated, in the ywir lOO***, w itli west, are many lulls and mountains, either 
tlioHu of^Lahorik Oojeiu. (Iwidior, Kalinjer, connected with the great Aravulh range, or 
Kanowj, and Dm hi,® to repel tne lnvasvm of forming part of it. They are considered of 
Mahmuod of Hhuzm, by whom tho allied army primitive formation, and are schistose in the 
d 1 ‘ 1 17 
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greatest proportion, the strata lying obliquely, I AKAYA. — A village situate on the left 
dipping from east to west. Tlio summit, rising bank of the Kuladyno riveity twenty miles 
above the city of Ajmere, and having an e«ti-| west of the town of A r mean. Lat. 20° 49', 


mated elevation of more than l f 0W) fret above 
the valley at its base, or upwards of 3,000 feet 
above the sea, improbably tlie loftiest in that 


long. 03° 7'. 

A KBAUROOU, $u the British district of 
Mumllaisir, within the territory yf ludoro, a 


part of the range^ The mountain of 1 Taragurh town on the routed from Bombay to Indore, 

forty three miles Southwest of the latter. 
Lat. ‘22° S', long. 75 33 . 

A Kit A RPOOR, in the British district of 


contains lodes of carbouate offload, worked 
from time immemorial by tin* natives. The 
deiuantf for the article is, however, so small, I 


\ ---- - - — : V aanaiii vam, m tne nrmsii uisrricb us 

that little if any profit is detived from tho | Os wm pore, the prnfcipal ^lacoof the perguunnh 
working. J here are also ores of manganese m , ()f tho Mim ,. Il!line , t *wn on the rtfuto from 


c j n . * arvna nroou, in L ie jvmisu uismcb oi 

of soda, r mm tins cause, ’ r ,* v , ., T ,, 

i • i* ^hahiahanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the A.VV. f'ro- 

Koree, the only river, cannot . •’ ... n ,, . 

. vinces, a Milage on the route from llamllv to 

,n ^ T .a an . v a ” nea ar X P 11 the cantonment of Futtehgurli, and forty-two 


the same mountain, ami indications of copier, (Vvnpo.v to Ktawa, and twenty-eight miles 
besides some lodes of .ore of that metal m ailu. WObt of tho m.pulation 6,330. The 

Iron ore is ahum ant, and yields a metal ol n)a( | in , hi , t of tlu} ,. outu is rat | ler ..ood. 
good quality. ibo soil in many [daces n> *20 1 22', hum 80°. %. 

much impregnated with mineral salts, espe- ’.7 n ^ * ». . ■ *. 

. i, I *. e i v ,, • 1 1 AKBAKrOOK, in the British district of 

cially carbonate of soda. r rom tins cause,. 

the w i^er of the Kc 

be used for drinking. «»i. r U mm.>v«..i , 

. , .a * j ■ • • * , the cantonment of ruttehgurli, and torty-i 

poses, except during the periodical rains, at .. ® , |T . J i • 

' i • i . 1 t i , . miles south-east of tho Tunnel. I lie road in 

which time only it becomes a wide stream. ... . r ., . . 

• • ,, / f xr , this part the route is rather good, the country 

fusing in the territory of Mewur or Oodev- 1 , * , ... . , f , , 0 , J 

° | o.> i ~ OJ -o •. . i “ open, level, and cultivated. Lat 2/ 48, long, 

pore, about lat. 2.» 32, long. /3 o8, it takes ’ ’ * 

a couw-o generally * :iwt. Hows along the / ' ? . 

southern boundai) of the district for about , AKBLKIOOR, m the district of A hk man, 
thirty miles, and sub 4 ** quen tly through it -for ten itorv of (hide, a village situate on the i iver 
the same distance, and joins the Bauas on the Tons (easturii), tlm tv-five miles soufh-e.ist of 
eastern frontier. The other streams are mere h^i^diad, Hh» south-east of Lucknow*. Butter 
rkin-torrenls, very full and impetuoiiH in w r et tl u * population at I,f*h0, of whom 

weather, hut soon subsiding. The Looni, ( / wo *fhiiils ate Mussulin uh, most of them 
which fails into the (iulf ot Cutch, may be w.irtci-s. l.at. ‘it! ”H, long SIS 3.V. 
said to have its origin in an artifu-ial lake oi ! *vKBBl»’ABAl ), in the native stato of 
tank called the Ana Sagar. The stream, Rampoor, bent. -gov. of tlmN.W. l‘ro\ine<s, 
limb r the name of the Sagar-Mutti, flows first 1 a p»wn on tin* northeastern route from tlm 
to the ilesila Talao, another aitifieial piece of town of li.impooi to Xugma, and twenty 
water. Them** it flows on, till at ( rovind^hur [ mil» s moth of the former. Lat. ‘2!i 
St is joined by the Sara-vati from l'oshkur, a long. 70' 1 
thiul artificial lake, and at this confluence | A K IU' ILYB V H, in the British disfiicf of 
takes the name of Looni. There are no f All> gurh, bent gov. of the N.W. Riov.nees, 
natural lakes m Ajmer#, but tanks or artificial > H town on the route from Allahabad to (\>el, 
bodies of water ;tff>oumh The principal aru'twilve miles ‘■outli east of the lattci. Lat. 
those jjint named ; the An a- Sagar and r the 27* 48 ; , long 7$ l 21 . 

Besila Tahao, at the cit> ot Ajmcro. and the | AKBDU'OOK, in the B.itish Jintrict of 
lake of PodiMir, three or lour mih s to the ' Oriorgaon, lieut.gov. of the X.W. Ihovimes, 
north -went of it. I tin general elevation of,., u ]]^ e at th^eastLrn Iuim* of,i nuky range 
the [dam of Ajmere has been estimated atV 0 f ( tl |[ s ,,f sandstone formation, largely inter- 
2,0<MI feet above the sea. 1 he entire popu la i lllSX r»<l with ffunrt/. Ib-tamv south fioui 
tion, as returtx il by a recent <'cnsu* (1 MM, j | r l0 Ij!U <J7 M, long. 77 In', 

amounts to 2*24,891 : Komutliing more than i * uiiri.i./uu, • T » m i a a r 

110 to thewpiare mife. < >f the aliovu number , , f A . K111 >'i th. Bn is* ; i-tn-t of 

11 8, 533 arc returned a» Hindoo agri. .Atuial ;• llcu , t «^'. of tin, N.W. J’rovimos, 



superintend, nt reports that ttu population van . • ► - - 

taken }>y native ofHccrs, and that it ‘‘may be* VKlHlCAK, ill the Rajpoot ^tate of Joud- 
conHidered a** an approximation to the truth." ] pore, on the route from >»iHseerab?ul to Deesa, 

. Tr . . , . r fand 1 II miles hoptli west of the former. The. 

A JR A. — . ^ town in the native sjate of , U rr<min4iig # eoiuitry is.grav elly, and though 
K.dawri. imd.-r tlm ndmimdrjtmr, and non- , iwfaqi ,t n „|| y divefrified with a ft-w small I, ills, 

trot of the j.resi.lepi-y of Bombay ; distant* it , ,,. vul Tho riK4(1 tl)iH p . llt of 

aouth from Kolapme forty nnlcs. Lat. 16' 8 th(J rolltc flrm aIul ., o0(I . Ul. 35’ 23', 
long. 741/ x .. long. 73 17* 

AKAR. - A town in the territory of X:ig-I AKHA. - A tribe inlialriting tlie moun- 
T»ore, di.stant north from Konkeir forty nules. j tainuji« country hitua(«l on the* northern 
Lat. 20 J 6 O', long, 81 J 32'. , bouruhry of Aadarn, and tho eastern boundary 

- I 18 
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of Bhotan. , The centre of the tract in about j AKORER, in Bundelcund in the •British 

1..* 0*7° 1 f)f li.nTf ClO L ACt' I 4. r T _ 1 .. . 1 . . 


lat. 27° 10', long. 92 L 40'. 


territory of .Taloun, a small town on the route 


AKHIJNDf, in the Hajpnot state of Joud- j from Calpec to Jhami, thiity-five miles south- 
pore, a village on the route from Balmer to the ’ west of the former. It ha-, wat, rand supplies 
city of Joudpoio, and filly-two miles east of in abundance. Lat. 25 57, lone 79 20'. 
the former* Jt is Hituati^x miles north of I AKOITVAH \ t ,.„ T , , * 

the ritfht bank of tho r\r Loni, in a low Chide, ili‘u„t m.ith f,„„. «i.,de tfty "ndef 
swampy country, liable to be laid under u ater Laf. 27" 20 ' Ion if ,s2 J 

by tho inundation of that nver during the • 

rainy season, when the road becomes deep I . ; r . J * ' 111 Uj'kiabad, or the terri- 
aud difficult. Lat. 2* 59, long. 72 If'. ■ twI J f ^hi* -N wain, < a town in one of the 
i i » if 4 nr a ■»> t »7 t ■»** i , *tt | ro< ently ceded dLstimts on the rmito fioiu 

Akk.YWAKROM A town m Hvder- N a;rp ,i 0 to AurungaUd, 11,' 

afoul, or dominions of tho J'flzum. lh-Uurf of former, 132 no.Uwast of Utter. It „ a 

r r T-< y ' T • • L:lt 17 ] con ddo, aide place, with h, K h and hand ome 

r , < , „ walls, and the numeious ruins contiguous to 

AXKfcRf.— S po Ltkairke. it indicate that it must have foimerly been 

AKLT, in the lUjpoot slate of Joudpoie, a jnuHh more considerable. Distance fiom 
village on the route from INddiurn to Balmer, Hyderabad, north west, 250 milts ; fn-m 
and twenty-six miles north of the lattei plate, Bombay, north-east, 3"0. Lat. 2n 40', long. 
The road in this park of the ioute in good, 77 2\ 

Wing over a plain, though bairen, country. | AK HA.— A town in the Hainan division of 

Lat. 20 4, long, il 24 . j the Punjab : it is situated on tin* left hank of 

AKLONEE. --A town, in tin* native state the small river (Jombela, a trihuWry of the 
ofHwalior, or possessions of Sunn ha, distant Indus, fifty seven nnle.s math fior/f Dtra 
houth-e.ist from Agra fifty miles. Lat. 20 3,>, Ismael Khan. Lat. 02 50, lung. 7o 33. 
long. 7h r 37'.* | AK1IACNEE PKMirXXOI.-A Wl 

A K LOOT in tho British tciritory of Sat '„f Kntisli ttrntury und.-r tho presidency of 

tara, piisidcn y of Bombay, a town on the Bom hay. situate between the two branches of 

right Lank of the Neera rive r, m \enty Tiult^ the S.itpooia mountains, bound*, d on the noith 
east of Sat tarn. Lat 17 J 52, long. 75 5. by the Nerbudd.i ; on tin vast by the Bur- 

AKNl’B, in the N»i thorn Punjab (tetri- ■ warn state and Toiun Mai: on tho south by 

tory of dholub Singh), is situate on the banks the Sooitainpore ami Koukurmoonda pei- 
of the Chuiaub, le-ii a \ei} large ri\er. At gunnahs , and on the west by the stite of Huj 
the beginning <»f August, when largest, it w.ts JVe; hi. It extends fioiu lat. 21 59 to lat. 

found by Bioome and Cunningham to have 22 4', and from long. 75 li"' to long. 7 P 30. 
se^*n channel**. the luoadest 9 20 yards wide/ It is about tif ly miles in length fn>m cast to* 
some of the others breast deep, and all basing 1 west, and about twenty at its grtaust breadth. 
\ny rapid streams. 1 lie ( henaub B nai i- J AKULKOTE within the political jurisdic- 
gabk downward* liom a point a shoit ^stance 1 tio|l of tho o.^emmeA of B uubav. a town, 
above Akmir to the sea. lhe town, though ^ lt jj annexed temtorv. in the houtliern Mali- 
moUly in nuns h,i..iv.-rv fine ami piaur^m- , <lt4 . v t . oulirr v, he).* -n .a^hiie from the Kast- 
n])|,( m mice when tu-vud fiom uitliout, the ln(i):i fyniiiativ by i.eHy chief -tiled laiah, 

remains f»f the ohl palace being btnkiugly w j l0 ^ ;i3 ^jmerly t butarv to the rajah of 


contiasted witji the buildings ,*f the new kit . Saturn. Tin- prime is bound to furnish a 
Here is a ki ly over the rner. Akuiir * s •‘contingent of c.i\;dtv to the Biiti-h govern- 
siluateii lit the base of the l»not or "ont | A ropi) sal niiolo by the hitter to emu- 

southoi n vanjje of the Umvilnya, »li?re it hn-t , lllllte t i«>. obligation for a tH.cum.ut p.'umei.t 
ri,^_ abovo # thc plum of the Bunjanb. L..t. | , |a< , li0n nu , t ^, y . ro f, ls .] „„ tilL . paitof the 
52 50 , long, i 4 o<>. jrajah. # 1 >istant fiom Bomb?.}, S. E.. 250 nnlch. 

A \ T’ A tuMin i n nr Jnmi. •! * 1 - ‘*it 1 .. .. 


' ^ jliljdll, 9 I'l-l.tui lltllll iU'llll'tiJi k’. la., -ev lllllto. 

AKOAT. A t<«wn in TLdenibad. or donii- rl.at. 17 50, long. 7d 10. 
nions of the Niam, situate in one of the J A KYAB, or .iltK.Yt'AN l’KOBKK.-A 
recently -e 1( m -t W te.l province, of the ling- 1 , lihtric , of A r.a«in, bonmUd on the noith by 
dom. yiitant tveU from tlhchpftor tinny- * t ., lltta oll tlle woA In the l*,.y of Bengal, 

two miles. I^at. -1 3, long. •/ • • on the t'a-t by tho Yoonudoung mountauH, 

A KOI a AH. — A town in Hyderabad, or ! nn d on the muju b> the island of Bamrce and 
dominions of the Nftam, distant north from numerous creeks ami u-tinnub. Jt lic» be- 
Jaulnah twenty miles. Lat. 20“ <j f long, j tween lat. 20 21 33', long 92 12 - 9T. 

70° 2 . • 9 9 j Jr >r«fa is about (3,000 miles, and it is the 


AKOP AH, in tho British district of Fe- 


lt ir<?a is a|^out (3,000 miles, and it is the 
ilaigustof the three pro vii^eeik ofArracan. It 


shawur, one of tlie> divisitms of the Punjab, a 'is m geneinl tbit, but along the hea-shore some 
town situated oi» the right bank of the Kabool f bwv ndgt'bol hills run parallel with tho t>en, 
river, a tributary to the Indus, *and on the -and to the noith and east it- boundary k 
route front Attoci to Peshnwm> twelve miles formed by high lange**, o\er wlmh arc several 
north-west of the firmer. Jjat, 34‘, long, passes to Chittagong and A\a. f lhe vail* y, 
72 6 10', which constitutes tho principal part of the 
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province, is intersected by numerous streams ALAKANANDA. — See Alu^nvnda. 

and tide nullahs, besides tho larger rivers ALAMRAUAI, ALLKMI?A l)T>Y, or AL- 

Myoo, CoUulyne, and Leinyoo, which run LUMKADDY, in the British district <Vnn- 
through it, and in the rainy season completely bafore, presidency of Madras, a towu on tho 
inundate the neighbouring country, and insu- r j g ] lt bank of tho r'Aer l ’an very. In tho hi- 
late the villages their vicinity. The soil is tory of Mysore it j. mentioned ji£ a place of 
peculiarly adapted for the cultivation of rice, importance in ld'Jfi ; and in tho ill planned 
which is carried to, a greater extent here than British campaign of 17ri8 it was occupied by a 
in any ether district in Arraeau. The mime- Mlia n British garrison, which was dispossessed 
rous streams and nullahs which internet tho hy t } l0 troops of Ilyder Ali. Distance from 
valley are by artificial means turned to the ’ Seringapatam, oast, krtty-livu mil es ; from 
purposes of irrigation. Hie population of the 'Madras, south-west, lfo. Lat. i‘2 J< V, long, 
district amounts, it is stated, to about 177.f»hf>. j j-y 0 19' * 


AKYAR. —The chief town of tho district 
of the same name, as well as the whole pro- 
vince of Atracan. It was formerly called 
Tset two, and is still known by that name 
among tho Mugh inhabitants. The de-agon 1 
tion of xVkyabwas derived, Lit uteuaut l ’hav re 
supposes, from a pagoda situate near this 
spot, wlncli was called Aklfvah dau-kun (royal i 
jawbone hillock 1 ), from a jawbone of (lautama’s 
being buried there. It is situate on the 
casteri^sido of the ifelaixl of Akvnb, which is 
at the south-western e\tn mity of the di-triet, 
and at tho mouth of the Coladyne or Kuhid} ne 
rivor. The island is separated from tho main- 
land by the Roozeekcca creek, which connects 
the river Kuladyno with Tekmyoo. It is of 
late years only that this town has been at all 
flourishing, for previously fro the Ruinnsu war 
it was a paltry village, consisting only of a few 7 
ill-constructed bamboo huts. It is now the, 
most important town in the province, cer- 
tainly in u commercial point of view, though, 
as a, military station, it is .superseded by 
•Khyuuk Rliyoo. The houses a ,10 well built 
and more substantial than t lie generality of 
Mugh residences, and the .streets, which aie 
broad aud regular, are built al right angles to 
one another. Further improve minis are in 
rogre-s. There is a plentiful supply oi # all 
inds of grain in the %hops ; an 1 articles for 
clothing, cuth ry, glass, are imported fiom 
JJongal, and exposed for ‘-ah*. Its situation is 
extremely well MiP*d for a coni mere 1.1I town/ 
and it is to tins circumstance, probably, that 
its present prosperity is owing. JVin/j placed 
at the entrance of the chief river of the pro- 
vince, which has ifn unintei rupti d inland 
navigation, and near a fertile count iy,' whin*' 
much grain is produced, and having a good 


A LAMPOON, in tho Rajpoot state of .ley- 
pore, a decayed town on (he old route from 
Agia to Mow, 1 U milts south west of form* r, 
271 northeast of lath r. In consequence of 
the distractions and devastations in tins part 
of India dmitig the latter part of tho last and 
the early part of the present century, most of 
tho inhabitants dew-rldR this town, and took 
lefnge in the neighbour mg stronghold of 
Naushahui or Madliupur. Water obtain- 
able here fiom numerous wells: but -upjd'es 
must he coll. sled from the neighbourhood. 
I M it. 25 .57, long. / b ’ 2,5. 

ALAPOOR, in the Jhirish di-trict of door 
g.iou, licut gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a 
village on tin route from Delhi to Muttia, 
f and thirty eight mih s south of the toiruer. 
Thp road ill tins part of the route if good. 
Rat. 2 s PI , long ) i 7'. 

ALATPOOR, in tin* Rntjsh distriet of 
Mynpooi ce, limit, gov. ol the N.W Provmet 
a village on the rout*- fiom the c i ty ot Agi.v 
to tho cantonniLiit ol Mynpoorce, and c ighti <*n 
miles west q£ the latter. The road m this 
part of the route is laid under water to tho 
depth of from our to three feet dming the 
pctiodiAil rains in the latt< r part of summer; 
at other times it is tolerably good : the count iy 
is 1» vel. and pal tially cultivated I ..it. 27 PR 
, long. 7 ** /JO'. , 

ALAYdYAN PASS. — A pass over tho 
Youmadouug mountains, leading 1’iom Niudo- 
way, in the Ih^tifh district of Anacan, to the 
town ot Piome, in the Rutish territory of 
Pegu. The crown of the pass h about eleven 
miles north east from Sandoway. Jk^at. IS 21', 
long. SU 29'. 

\IiRAK- A town in Hyderabad, or do- 


barbour, rt po.ssefi-es every fa< rlity for carrying minions of the N r i/nn ( di-tant north west from 
on an expot t and import trade, which it in R.tjnhmuiirtry IP) tnibu*. *L;it. I s 1£)', long, 
consequence possesses to a con side rable ex (eft t. St) 17'. * i 

Lighthouses and «nther works, project' d f‘>r A LDKMA T, in the territory of (hide, a 
the benefit of navi gation and commerce, have district denominated froflV the village of that 
been erected ur the vicinity of the towtf. I he m-tme. It is bounded on the north west by ■ 
clirrtnto of this towu i« ooi.sirtere.1 as Wealthy tho .Hjitftc t ^'achamrat^ on the north vast l,y 
aa Kliyouk I*hyoo or San*lo\va£. . tho rivor (ihoj'fa, separating it from tlio 

latum amounts^ to rbout 5,000 aouls. Lat. ( British district dorutkpoor ; on the Hnuth- 

20 I O', long. 02 5P. ^ Vast i >y the Rritifth district A/.p ugurii ; and on 

ALA I )1 1 Y 1 1 SLA NIbS. — A cluster of i, stands ihr west by Bultanpoor. It, lies between lat. 
to the south-wext of the Tenaaserirn '10, l^mg. ^2 15' — £2 0 . 

about thirty-four miles distant fromi|R^aiM|B7n||EM A U, in tho territory of (hide, an 
land of Siam. Lat. 1) 1 40 ', long, whence is denominated tlm 
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district of the same name. Jt ia situate four 
miles from the r%lit bank of the river (ihogra. 
Close to it is a small mud fort, mounted with 
two cannon, the station of the local officer of 
police. Tliero are many aliops for cloth and 
other meiclrmdise kept Iw Hindoo tfaders. 
B utter estimates the poimlation at 4U0, of j 
whom 300 are Mussulinalm. Distant fifty 
miles S,K. from Faizabad ; 1*20 E. fiom Luck- 
now ; thirty -live N.W, from Aznugurh. Lat. i 
20 27 , long. 82 J oo. 

ALEIvTmoR, in Mo British dislrict of 
Delhi, lieift.-gov. of tlft N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Delhi to 
Kui mil. Jt is situate 1>n the Delhi Canal, 
from which il? D supplied with water. There 
•is a police- station here. Tlie load m this part 
of tlit* route is good in dry weather, and .sup- 
plies for troops may be obtained in abundance 
on dun notice. Lat. 28’’ 48, long 77 12'. 

A LLP PI. -See Ai itafolay. 


we it of the cantonment of Sultanpore, seventy 
I south-east of Lucknow, flutter estimates its 
population at only 100, all Hindoo* ; yet adds, 
,f there ih a bazaar of .sixty shops, and a 
market, attended by between 300 and 400 
shopkeepers.” Lat. 20 24 , l*ng. 82 J . 

ALJODNhL- - A town in the territory of 
(bide, distant ftorth from Lfu-know ninety one 
miles. Lat. 28 " long. Su J 4u'. • 

ALIPOORA, in the Hriti^h district of 
Allahabad, Kent. -gov of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the right hank of the Langes. 7ijfj 
mile" north vuM of (’ah-ii^ta by the mar route, 
foi tv-two inileH south-east of Allahabad by the 
same. Lat. 2o 12', long. 82 If. 

ALIPOiiA. -See Aomtooha. 

ALIPOUE. A town in British district of 
the Twenty-tour Ptrgunnahs, lieut -gov. of 
Bengal, on the route fiom Knit William to 
Fulta, by Tolly's >#ullah, four ifluDs Miuth east 


... • i r . . -of 1 ort William, twenty one northwest of 

A LI BA I (<, m the Pritisli district of L , u r. n tu i i r ,, , . 

rr i i r n i j. .i rulta. Jne official residence »*f the lieut.- 

lannah, presidency of Bombay, a tow n on the ? n i , . ^ , . . . 

1 . ..tv, - i, , guvtrrior of Denial Jjafl been fixed in thm 

flea coanr, mneteeu mile" south of Bombay. ? ,, , , .. , ,, 

, . <A , ^ | J town. If# her de-cribes it as a largo village, 

Lat. 1 8 10, long. ,2 ,>s. . . . e , . . b , 

* in tii n vicinity of which are several houses 

A LI BLNDLR, m Snide, a small town on belonging to F.uropeans, and coiiMvlered ro- 
the tronm c , »tio of the off’si ts of the Indus to maiknblv hi althy amt dry. In t Lis town is 
the tast. licic i" a dam made in 17l*l> by otuate tW great p»il of Alipore, huilt in 1M it, 
Futteh A li, one of the ame< rs of Nmde. This,, at a cost of IU,UUU/ , e\. lu-ive of th^ labour of 
aecoidmg to Poitingcr, was “the only wmk the prisoners employ ed upon the w oik. ( \>n- 
of public utility evi r made by one of the viets sent* need to long periods of imprihOii- 
leignmg 1 unily,” being mtendid to retain tin* ment in Bengal are Usually confined in this 
watei ot the liver f< . the purposes of in lgation, jail. The number of prisoners in IMS 
and to exclude the salt water, which, .sent .nine nted to Jifil . Lat. 22 JUf, lung. 8$ *27'. 

upwards by the tide, rendered sterile the Mir-! . r ...v* t . 

1 , J . rn , iii AL H AL, — A village n< ar the left hank of 

loundmg country. 11ns turner had the ° , . , . , , , • 

. , * v . i i the Sutlej, dim within a slant distanoo ot the 

n.uui.il consotiuence oi cauong m the chanm l . *r i \ n • . , e 

L , . i bnvn ot Loodianah. It wiffiin the tract of 

nl tluj (n)unee a di po>it ot alluvial matter. . . . . , , 

... , A. t , cmintn subject to the commnsioncr and super- 

wlmli is giadually tilling it, -t> that, though . . ,, 

r . • t i i 4 ii , intendent nf the t i* Kmlei teiritorits. Here, 

fniiiuily navigable thiouglmut th** year, this* l0ll . .. T1 .V 

i i * 4 k , i li- , on the 28th danuarv, I Mb, Nir llnrrv >mith 

brancli of tpe Indus had in 1 Sop become so .. , , , f 5 - , , t i i ^ 

... . , ; , . ,, , , , , attacked, defeated and dn*\e hack a largfc 

fliiall«»w, that boats ( ould plv oulv during tour,, r , , , . , , , ^ 

. j, .f , 4 t , bo*lv of Sikhs, whi had crossed the Mitlej 

months of the inundation hi tween An luuultr » * , 4l , , . *J 

, ,, , ,, , rl . iii vi from Plnlour, on ltj? n ot bank, and threatened 

and Hvc.eia.lad. I he chaniu 1 below All r , , , n . , » . — 

, w , , *. ii.ii l Lou i.anah. Ihe movements* oi the otneer 

nund< r has also become nearly oluiU rated, k . ,, - , , 

... . i t . . , "'ouunandmg in this action were marked bv 

though tonne i ly by bir the gieatest cMuarv oi . ° . , . , , . *i 

r . J ® , • . the most consummate tact and tudgment, and 

the Indus. Hie ctmtigiuuis part oi 9 men also i , . . e 

. , 7 • 1 c It ho ubi«ct ot them was ooinpTetelv accom- 

sullmed tin- moHt disastrous conseiiueneos trmn . , , llit .... - 

4 /r . . . .. ., pi 1 si ion. 1. at. di i*oi , long. 4 .) db . 

the watir lVingeut off ; tho clistnet ot N.iyr;i, 1 

ioimf*rly remarkable for fertility, rinsing to 9 ALLAIIALAD. A Lniish district under 
yield u blade of vegetation, ami becoming part ^ l0 bout. -gov. of tbe N.W. ri evinces, nauW 
of the Huiin, or (Jreat Salt Desert, on which f,om its principal place. It is bounded outlie 
it bordered. ATi Jlumler is in lat. *2t 22', ,lol ‘th by the territory of Oude ; on the ea"t by 

long. ti'X IT. * "the British district** J mm pore and Mirzapore ; 

■ on the south west by the territory of Lew all 

ALIHAN J, or NLW AN ALIHANJ, m aiu | t he British district of Btvnda ; and on the 
the British district •of Xu un f bout. -gov. of v w hv the BritUh district of Futtehpore. It 
J Bengal, a town cm the loute from Dinaporo H e * between lat. 24 4b'- 4 4', long. M 14' 

to (loiuckpoic, tift^four mih# I».W. of _ - M' ; i« eighty live miles in length from 
former, seventy-four S.E. of latter. It has a ( Kl , ul h ca8t ^ Tioith-wcst. and fifty in bieadth. 
good bazaar, and wat»r luul supplies areT Tluj aroa is a;g S Mlimre Guiles. ‘Four of the 
abundant. It p stated that tho population ^ u hrii v,^ii V is called peiguunahs, amounting to 
arc principally Mussulmans. J^it. 2b 8, about R of iho district, fa comprised 

long. M within the Doab, extembng upwards fiom its 


good bazaar, and wat» r mul supplies are“ Tluj aroa is ., <7SS >C[Vlixre Viiles. *F 
abundant. It staLd that tho population su f K ii vi.Miuis (ailed peuiuunahs, am 


long. M with iu the Doab, extembng upwards fiom its 

AL1UAN.I, in tlib lii^irict of Sultanpore, south ea*.torn angle, marked by tho eoufimeeo 
tonitory of Oudo, a villain twelve milts north- of tho Jumna and Ganges. The general slope 
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of th<r surface is to the south-east, as evidenced a comparatively recent perjod. In 1194 it 
by the descent of the Gauges and of the was subjugated by tho Patans under Mohamed 
smaller streams in the same direction. There Slmhab-ud deen, of Ghor, and wr< ated from 
is, besides, a declhity from the south-west to that race by Baber about 1529. On the din- 
the north-east, indicated by the descent in memberment of thfc empire of Delhi it became 
that direction %f the Jumna and Tons, dis- afield of contention, on which Hie emptier, 
charging themselves into the Ganges, the bed the vizier of Otuh^j the Emjlihh, and the Mah- 
of which is the -hannel of drainage for the rat taa acted conspicuous pai ts. in the arrange- 
wliolerdistrict. The deration above the sea merits of the English with the emperor, a 
of the average watermark at the confluence portion of this province was assigned for tho 
of the .Tumna and Ganges, is about 3 10 feet support of the Tatter f but on that prime 
The plain of the Poab is estimated to be in throwing himself into the hands of the Mah- 
this part nbout sixty feet higher, or 400 feet rattas, tho te*ritoiy *was ugaidcrt as having 
above the sea; and probably no part of the I escheated, aud was then upon tiansfei red to the 
district within the rivers has an delation of viznr, from whom uodei the tieuty of 1801, 
fiUO feet. The pait sti etching along the left it passed with other districts to toe East- India 
bank of the Ganges has doubtless a less Company, 
elevation, in consequence of the general slope i 

of the surface to the south east. Tho countiy I ALLAH \R VD, the piineipal place of the 
to the right of the same river, and extending distiict of the «iuno name, is Mtintu at the 
towards the i jgged iegiu.i of U< wah, must southeastern oxticMuity of the Doab. on tin. 
havo some more elevated spots. The district tongue of land foinud by the confluent' of flu* 
is well furnished with the means of irrigation, i Ganges and Jumna n\ers, the l.ittoi of who h 
as, in addition to tho.se ptFered by watercourses is heie crossed bv,. tin East Indian B-ulwu> 
and tanks, there arc fiOpwO well*, of which , Tho fort on the east and south n-es dimtly 
9,000 are'pukka, or lined with buck. The fiom tin banks of the confluent rivets, whith 
climate of this district is considered mote moist render it m iily unpi*gnabh in that dm < f mn. 
than that of the adjacent tracts, iaina art It is about V>00 111 <-»<uit, is I milt of 

more frequent, and the hit winds tlieicby red stone, and, atording t** Von Oiluh, is 
mitigated. The vegetation likewise is more now “a bastmnod quinquaii'le , (he ancient 
luxuriant. The counhy is overspread witli a walls with stmiciicular hist on-, tin two 
vigorous growth of tinibei, and fields an sti .mis , the 1 md side is quit* regulir, ind 
abundant retuin to the cultivatoi of even the consist* of two histion N vnd a hall 1 astum 
choicest products of the Eutopean gaidm with thin r minis, ’ and stand*- higher tL in 
The Rntish residents m the dishict are now anvgiound in true of it Hob* r ob*» rv< s, f ‘ It 
making zealous and successful eftmts for the bas bun anrj nobh <s*tle. but lias Mifftnd 
improvement of agriculture. The best kinds m i*s »\tun. 1 apja uance as much as if has 
of maize, cottqp, and flax, have be* n intro probably gwiu d in stungth b> tlm modem 
duced. Some dyestuffs, beside- indigo, are l/ation vvlm h it has undeigum fiom its i>i« - 
cultivated to considerable extent, especially «* nt ma*ttr~, its loft> tow* is b* mg pnim d 
kusHiim, or kusumtha ^Carthamu* tmrtnriu*), down into bastion-- and cavab.ts, an, l it< lnji 
or safflower, for yielding a bngbt orange oi stone ramparts top|>ed wilb tint puaj*ets, and 
deep red colour The most impoitant artitles oW nrtd b\ a given sloping plat* 1 - It is stdl, 
of traffic are salt, cotton, imligo,*and Migar howcvti, a sfnktng place, and it-* pnmipil 
The population, according t*> tho ci nsus of gite, sm mounted by a dome with a wait lull 
]h '3, amounts to 1,379,7^ A compansor\ beneath, suinmndul hyanaihs md gilhms, 
wuth the area shows that the avtrage number and ornamented with rmb but glowing p unt- 
of persons to^ach square mile raflier exceeds mgs, im th* nonlest^ i utiant o I < ver saw to a 
490. The towns and villages, classified ac- place of arms. ’ Theixtcrior Iim* hetitmodt in- 
cording to population, arc '.in follow — Nmn izmJ in the Julian stxlc but dn mtuior 
ber containing lens than 1,000 mbakitants, retains its antique and sinking * harm t* r An 
3,319- ditto more than 1,<\00, and less than am lent ami spacious palac, »>v eiloltkinu tlie 
r^OOfl/ 233 ; ditto more than 5,000, 3 The Jumna, has lx on fitted up for the rtsidt nee of 
East Indirn Railway traverses the district, the mijainv office ts , ami the ■»< si of th#» Kuio- 
which is akso intersected by tlie great trunk*p«ans of Vho gttn»oii me lodged in well e*»u- 
road from Calcutta to the North Western slmcti d Ranaeks Tilt aw nal Situate in the 
Provinces, proceeding through Rennres, and foit, is one of the larg< at jn India , it contains 
thence north-westerly along the left lunk of arms fur 30,000 men, amt thnt> puces ofrm- 
tbe (ranged to Allahabad, having previously non Atyige thei it is a place oi gnat strength, 
crossed the river close to it. Ffom Altkhahad probably impregnable to native powers, and 
it proceeds still in £ north -westefly direction *rcqinn rig for its r« dilution a regular siege ae- 
nearly parallel to the Ganges, and at a short cording to Kurojiean tactics It is said to 
distance frory its right bank cross* * the nortli liave cost 1,7 “*0,000/ A morn* the finest «tiuc- 
wostern frontier of the district of Allahabad turrs of Allahabad, h that called the S* r;u of 
to" Futtebpore. The earlier history of *his Kliusru, the ill fated son of /ihangi It is a 
province is involved in the obscurity which fine quvlrangle wirrounhed by an rmlMtllid 
hangs over the history of India generally until wall, along tho inside of whir h arc a scries of 
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lodges for the gratuitous reception of travellers, Snrnsvati, which comes out of the hills to the 
Adjoining is it garden or pleasure-ground, con- west of the Yamuna, passes close to Thaneser, 
taming some fiue old mango-trees, and three loses itself in the great sandy desert, and reap- 
mausoleums, in a rich, magnificent, yet solemn pear* at Prayag, humbly oozing from one of 
style of architecture. Hebcur states that they the towers of the fort, ay ifadiamcd of herself, 
were iai*cd aver twd princM and a princess of' Indeed sho may Mudi at her o\au imprudence, 
the imperial family, but do A not specify their | for she is the goddess of learning and know- 
names. In the middle of ®je fort stands an ledge, and was Uien coming down the country 
antique stone column, popularly styled (Jaita, .with a book in her hand, when she entered the 
or Club of Bhirn Sen, a hero who figures in sandy deni-rt, and' was unexpectedly assailed 
the romantic legends of Hindustan. It is by numerous demons with frightful coun- 
mentionediby Tudfcntnjler a* standing in his ( tenances, making a dreadful noise. Ashamed 
time ; was pulled down # during some altera- of lier own want of forethought, she sank into 
tioiw made in the lbrt in 179N, and liras lately the ground, and reappeared at Prayaga or 
been replaced. The length is forty-two feet Allahabad." Close to the wall of the fort, out- 
seven incboH ;^tbe shape nearly cylindrical, yet side this revered cavern, is the actual oonflu- 
sliglitly taper mg, the lower diameter beiug ence of the Jumna and Canges, visited by 
three feet two and a quarter inches , the upper, 1 gu-at nui»l>ers of pilgrims of both sexes, anx- 
two feet two inches. It boats two Sanskrit ious to bathe in the purifying waters. For- 
inscripfcious of considoralilo length, and ob\i- nicrly it was not uncommon for devotees of 
misly of remote antiquity ; but nobwithstaud- either sex to cause earthen vessels to be 
ing the endeavours of Prin»ep, Troyer, and fastened round their%?ai^ts or to* lieir feet, and 
Mill, no certain conclusion can l>e drawn as to having proceeded in a boat to the middle of 
their date. The present town of Allahabad is the stream, then piecipitate themselves, to rise 
situate principally west of* the fort, and ex- j no more, supposing (.half by this *elf immolation 
tending along the Jumna. Its position is they secured eternal bliss. At prtfcent the 
advantageous, Jmt it is, nevertheless, an ill- meetings here appear to have abated some- 
built, poverty-stricken place. Huber observes, j what of their more gloomy and murderous 
“Tin* ci*y • ” Uhihabad is °rnal), with very < character. According to the description of 
pool houses and nanow irregular streets, and , Skinner, who visited the place on the 11 th of 
confined to the banks of the Jumna." The •December, 1 “ it was a religious fair, and 

Jumma iMasjit, or great mosque, is a solid, took place on the very spot of the confluence 
stall 1 ) building, but without much ornament. ! of the two streams. There did not seem to 
It ih advantageously situate on the banks of me to be anything sold ; bathing and praying 
the Juinua, and on out side adjoins the city, | were the great occupations. A great number 
on the other an esplanade before the glacis ofjof platforms, about t-it»lit or ten feet square, 
the furt. \fter the conquest of the province j with long legs to them, stood in the water ; 
by the Fast India Company, it was fitted up j they had canopies above them, and were as 
its a residence of the general of the station ; l booths in English fairs, for in them people 
subsequently, to the purpose*! of an assembly - 1 frequently sat as if to rest themselves after 
room; and ultimately restored to its former having waded through tie river to reach them, 
destination. The Mussulmans, however, re- 1 The Brahmin's, however, seemed to be the 
gardmg it os polluted, displayed a contenip pecqfiar masters of * Ii, for they never moved 
tuous mdifiereiicc on the subject, llelow the , from their seats; b« u occupying the centre, 
fort us ,i fubn rrancous temple, entered by a 1 witli their rtauries in n*nr hands, remained at 
long parage ripping downwaidw Its Miape i* their posts to administer to the spiritual wants 
.sqiuue, and the roof supported by pillars, in ff tlmse who visited them. It was a very 
the middle is a lmga or phalln® emblem, and pretty scene; the women had their holiday 
at one end a dead linked tree, continually ( clothes on. and shone in rosy scarP? among the 
watered wit^ great care by the attendant ( c rowd.” The miliary cantonment is on the 
puests, who maintain that it still retains its , north- wa_st side of the fort, in a delightful 
saj> and \ it dity ; hut Ticifentluler describes it, situation, having some picturesque variety of 
uh leafless in ids time, a century ago.* The surface, and being'fmely wooded. Tliis town 
plan' isaclo.se, loathsome den, rendered more is the seat of the civil establishment for the 
1 lid cons \>y olisceiK^aud monstrous ‘figures of ' di-tiiet of Allahalad, which consists of the 
Mahudeva, (ianesh, and otlt*r objects of wor - 1 usual functionaries, European and natne. The 
whip; and is iCmip ft uni water trickling from population of the cJy and suburbs, according 
ts rocky walls This^nsignificant moisture is to the census of 1H7>3, amounts to 7 -,093. 
illogcd by the superstitious to he the outlet of There if reason to conclude ♦bat the prosperity 
die river Saiasvati, wh*h is lost tiff' sands of 1 .» place is on the advance, in part, pro- 
icar Thnuucsur, in Sirhind, upwards of 400 bably. fromJLhf growing importance of the 
nilcs to the north-west.* Wilfi rd observe 1 ’' North-West Province#, aiM partly from the 
’ 4 The confluence of the Ganga and Yamuna | introduction of ateam-uavigation on the Upper 
Ganges and Jumna] at Prayaga 114 called Tri- [ Gauges. In bs39 a grant from government of 
► eni by tlfc Pauninics, because three rivers arc ] f> t 00J) rupees was sanctioned to aid iu the erec- 
supjioMod tf meet fmort*; but the ftiird is by uo.tiou of a church, the remaining funds to bo 
means obvious to the sight. It is the famous supplied by private subscription. 
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Sojne have on very slender grounds main- 1 which were collected by the officers of the 
taineil this place to lie the Pal ibot lira of (Jreek * Dhar state. The authority thuA exorcised in 
and Homan geographers, hut tho best autho- 1 Allee Mohun by the servants of a foreign 
rities consider that city identical with Patna. I govern mo lit was not only attended with con- 
Probably the first authentic mention of it is I side ruble iiiconvcivence, but was calculated to 
by Baber, whit styles it Piag. Ihe foit was (lessen the dignitvlof the rajah in the estima- 
built by Alvber, Mho changed the name of the | tion of his own /ihjcctH*; and, at his request, 
city to Allahabad. On tho^lisniembernicnt an arrangement* was Inade in 1821, under 
of th^, empire of Delhi, it Mas seized in 1753 j which the Dhar state transferred to the British 
by Safder Jang, tlie vizier of Omit*. It had 1 government its right to the Allee Mohun 
three years previously (1750) been sacked by | tribute, in consitfeiatiqn of ail equivalent, ami 
the Patans of Furruckabad. In 1705 it was j the rajah of Alice Mohun agreed to'-colleot the 
taken by the British, ami assigned as therein- duties, and pay tq the British government 
deuce of Shah Alum, tho titular emperor of an annual sum. which amount h to 12,000 ru- 
Delhi, wlio Mas, however, so infatuated as to pees. Tho rajah is & Hindoo. The population 
leave this place of refuge in 1771 . Iu con* was estimated by Malcolm atv f»9,3M. Tho 
sequence it was resumed by the donors, and revenue appears to have fluctuated within 
Iran *fei rod to the nawaub of Oude by tin* thirty years, according to flu* management, 
treaty of 1773. In 1801 it was ceded by the I The latest account giv< s it at 35,000 rupees, 
nawauh to tin* East -India Company. So com- ' or 3,500/. The military establishment consists 
pletcl> was it ruined, eijthcr by \iolcnce or , but of thirty horsenun and 100 sehumlus, 

gradual <U-ay. tW vsitul U in aLLEk" THOHl’N. A town in M.Jwn. 

n*> 3 -. a,, ' orllH "* 11 ils •.•onxwtnnr itt.‘n> y <.f u, ... ,. W f f „„ttv „f »i... 


™ ALLEK MOTil’N. A town in M.ilwni. 

1..V2 a.-onk-s it as vonm-tme iu.-n>ly of, fhe phuif (lf t , u . 

thatched lmt,. xv.th ,oavculy a vctiijc of any „ , m ' t I)ot tiw ', ai / of rP ,|,l ( ., K ,. „f ,] le 
considerable' h«n-c ri i.i.uimijj. It, desolatum, nt raj . lh , lls ilt ,ode at 

a.s well * til, -n ut mimW .>f rdur-., or men- fc Bj Ut S3 12 . long. U 21’. 

dicar.it> under religious garb, who loort to it, i n t ” * 

caused it to "he calkd Fnkirab.id. F.levatmni ALLF1I, in tho Biitish dishict of Poo n. ah, 

above the sua about 310 feet. Distance SAW pr*ridencv ol Bombay, a town on the left 
from Calcutta by land 100 mile-,, in the -.ime 1 l ^nk ot the Kokno mer, fiftv miles north of 
direction from Benares, 75; S K. from Luck - 1 Poon.ah. Lat. 10 IF, long. 71 5. 
now , 12^, in similar duvet inn fiom (’awn | „ ALLKHC C NJ, in tin* BiitMi dhfrid of 
pore, 121 ; from Calp.e, 153: from Agra nd Fnrrm kabnd, lieut. gov of tin* NAV Pro- 
Flaw a, 2SS, or by grand trunk road. :!«J2 A vinct r> a tow n on the 1- ft bank of the Pam 
from Delhi, 301. Bat. 2,» 2(>, long. M 55. ( gunu.a riwr.tleven nnle< N K. of Funw k.alnd. 


ALLA POOH, in the British distiiet »»f 
Budaon, lieut.gov. ot th<* N.W. Pn>\ lives, 
a town on the route from Shahid-ad to Bn ! 
d.aon, ten miles -ourh east of the latter. Lat 
27 55', long 79 20. 

ALLATOH1. in the British district of Tri- 
cliinopoly. pnsiduicy cd Madras, a town on 
the route fiom Tnehinopnh to Seringa piftam, 
eight Hides west of the former. "Lat. Iu 10. 
long 7<> J 31f. 

ALLFEOUNJ K, in the British district » f 
Purneah, lieut. gov. of pK.ng.il, a town «,n the 
Tight bank •"of the river Houkec, fprty miles 
north of Puzmah Lat. 2*/J ID', long. 87 4ti'. 

ALLEK MOTlCS', ALLHRIt V.l I'OOlt. or; 
TtAJPOOB ALL — -A small district in Mnlw.*, 
under thi* political superintendence of the 
Governor-General's resident at lndoro. It lies 
I it* tween lat. 22 J 2' and 22 3U', long. 71 1C' 
and 74 c 14', and extends from north to smith 
about thirty-four miles ; its extreme breadth 
from east to west being about thirty two. Its 
area is 7oS square miles. The political con- 
nection between tin* British government and 
Allee Mohun commenced by Thqjritcrpntritioji 
of the former, for. the purpone of render ing b*ss 
humiliating the nature of the rajah's depen- 
dence on the neighbouring state of Dhar. 
Allee Mohun was 4 an ancient tributary qf the 
rulers -of Dhar, and the tribute had been com- 
muted by a ccrfuion of certain euatomn-dutieH 


Allehgunj eon* tins 5 .> k 3 inhabitants. J 4 .at. 
27 33’, long. 7b ‘ 15, 

ALLFMBA DY.— See Alamii \rai. 

ALLBIAl M.~ A town situate on tin* left 
bank of the river Blieema, in the British dis- 
tint of Minn dniiggur. ]n\"uleiny id' Bombay. 
Soon rift « r the acquisition of the Die can by 
the But’sh, it was observed til it tin Iiorscs of 
the houth of India wire rijudly ifi*clining in 
re-.pt <*t to th* ipiabtii's const-tilling the j»er- 
feel »on of the nmmal In the hope of icstoung 
tlio formei q^aracter of the Deccan hi cod, a 
government .stud w a-» established in this pl.icc 
in 1^27; but though poitk* g<^od specinu n*» 
were oceasi<»nally turned out, the m:\joiity 
]>roved greatly inf nor to the boij.es importi d 
fiom'the Persian (Julf and tin* Cape. The 
establishment w r as nevertheless maintained 
for a series of years. Atjilitimul experience, 
howevtqj remltel? only in continued disap- 
pointment, aod at length, in 1^12, all hope of 
ultimate swedes* being then abandoned, the 
stud was ordered to be abolished. Distant east 
from P oou£ih thirty-two miles. Lat. 18 35', 
long? 7 1 23'. 

ALLT<r\TjM, in Hydcralmd, or tenitory 
of tho Nizatu, a town ni/ar the nortlmin 
frontier, towards the British district Satigor 
and Neilnnjjla, on the northern declivity ot 
tho range of mountains lwuinding the val- 
ley of tho Taptoo on the south. BUtan^e 
24 
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from Ellichptf>o% south-west, 71 miles ; Aurun- 
galiad, north-east, 100. Lat. 20” 24', long. 
76° 53'. 

ALLJPOOK. A towmin the territory of] 
Nagpore, distant south-lest from Nagpore 
50 miles. Lat. 20** 33', lAg. 73 44'. I 

ALLIYAHKA TAM) a, in the liiitislJ 
district of Hyderaliad, province of Kcinde, at 
town on the route from Hyderabad to Coiner- 1 
koto. It is situate n4 the fhtersection of the | 
two grerft routes fronf Hyderabad eastward, , 
and fiom Culch to Upper £cimle and the 1 
Punjaub. It has some manufactures, prinei-l 
pally in cotfnn and dyeiifg. Population 5,000. 
Lat. 25 J 27', •long. 08 J 48'. 

ALLOOR.- A town in the territory of 
Nn«*pore, distant south-east fram Nagpore 17o| 
miles. Lat. 19 19, lung. 81° ‘J0 r . * 

A LBOOR. - \ town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, distant we-d from Hyder- 
abad 29 rfiiles. Rat, 17° 20', long. 78° 8. 

A RLOWALLKKA. — A title belonging to 
reitain Seik chiefs, whose possessions on the 
loft hank of the Sutlej were confiscated by the 
Ihitish government in 1^4^, in consequence of 
tlie non pe'f •nuance of their feudatoiy obliga- 
tions during the Lahore war. 

ALL I’M POOR, in the British district ofr 
Midiinpoor, lieut. gov. of Bengal, a town 
30 miles north-west of Midnapoor. iTat. 
22 J 30', long. of . 1 

A L R V ( ; V N.l . - See Vllkegi/n j e ! 


! and less than 50,000, 3 ; ditto mort than 
] 50,000, L 

At the commencement of the present cen- 
luiy this territory was the principal seat of 
the short-lived power of th^ in each adven- 
turer Perron. Perron’s force being either dis- 
persed or destroyed in the campaign of 1803 
(principally bjrthe events of the siege of Ally- 
ghur and the battle of Delhi), its leader sur- 
rendered to the British. In 13<4 the district 
suffered from the devastating iuour-uon of 
Holkar, the Mahratta chief, wLo was, how- 
ever, severely chastised, suffering the loss of 
his host of cavalry, which was surprised and 
cut to pieces by the British, under General 
Bake, at I’unuckabad. An incursion, made 
in the next year by Ameer Khan the Patau, 
had nearly a similar result ; that freebooter 
losing nearly all his followers, and himself 
escaping with difficulty across the Jumna. 
The widily spreaded angers wkivh threatened 
the British power in India at the commenco- 
, merit of tlie Pindarree and Mahratta war, in 
1S1 7, » ncouragnl, anting other-., the chief of 
Matrass, in this district, to revolt ; but a vigo- 
rous bombardment of a few hours so shattered 
the place, that after a great numljer of its 
defenders were destroyed, a parf of the sur- 
vivors took to flight, and the rest surrendered 
the fortress, which was immediately dis- 
mantled. A Complete pacification of the 
district speedily ensued. 

ARLYGVRU. —A fi.rt in ihe British dis- 
trict of the same name, sit Kite near the route 


ARRYGl RH. A British district undei from \gra to Delhi, and fifty-fiv e miles north 
thclient.gov. of the N.W. Provinces. It is of the hoimr place. The viumty is inter- 
bounded on the north by the British district ->) t *rved with marshes and shallow pieces of 
Bolundshuhur ; on the east by’ the Biitidi water, which Income so much swollen during 
districts of Bud-ion and Jlynpm.ree on the the rbns as to have vn ieied the place inac- 
south by tlie BiUMi districts of MynjKiorte c s^hle, and consequentlv secure fiom attack, 
and Muttra f* and on the west by the British at that s* a«-«»n. Thj out. me of the works at 
dial] icM Muttra and Goorgaon. it lies be- tlu # ?m,e of tlie capture by the British was a 
tween hfL. 27 27' 2S IV, long. 77 > 32 - polygon, of probably t*ui sides, having at each 
<8 17', and e*n braces an areagif 2,1 19 square aiu.’c a bastion, with a rewmy or fausso-braie, 
miles. Bike the rest of the Doab between the^will provided with cannon. Outside this line 
Jumna and the Ganges, this ^strict is gene- of defence was a ditch, above 100 feet wide, 
rally level ; but there i* a.pudongei? elevation thirty fijet deep from the top t«f the excava- 
of surface in the centre, between the two gieat tion, and having ten feet of water. Across 
rivers. Tilt 1 crest of this elevation slopes to this ditch was n<? passage but by a narrow 
the south-east, as indicated by the respective #causevfay, defended by a traverse, mounted 
amounts of alt itude on the course of the Ganges with three six -pounders. Perron, the French 
Canal, which is laid down along the ridge adventurer, who held the fort with a Mahratta 
with a view’ to •diffusing more effectually the # force, made demonstiations, at the head of 
benefits* of irrigation ou enrh side <ff it. The* about 20,0m) men, of an intention to give 
staple alimefltary crops are w heat, barley, Rattle under its walls ; but after a brief and 
millet, and pulse . *rice is little cultivated, w oak resistance, tied to Agra. At daylight ou 
The chief commercial crops are indigo, cotton, the 4 tfc September, 1803, V w British storming 
tobacco, and sugar. # The population, tic- p- ■■ty took the traverse b* lore its guns could 
cording to tlie census of l v, 53, amoifiits to be uscliaigedaand hurry ing forwaid a twelve- 
1,12.1,005. The following classification of the* pounder, blew in the first^gute, beiug exposed 
towuis and villages of t tho district is obtained during this operation to a destructive fire : and 
from the official statement 'prepared in 1S.V3 here the *ass‘ulauts sutfeivd the^r chief loss. 
Number <ontaining less than f,000 inlmbi- The inner gales were subsequently blown in ; 
tants, 1,^47; ditto i^ore than 4,IKH) and less amt entrance having been finally made by 
than 5,000, 214 ; ditto more than 5,000 and fmcing the wicket of another, the ramparts 
less tha 4 10,000, 8; ditto more than 10,000 were mounted, and the place takeu possession 
K • * 25 
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of after a vigorous defence of an hour, dunng ( poor, presidency of Bombay town situate 
which fifty nine of the issaifimta were killed i five miles fiom the n^lit bank of the nver 
(unhiding six officers'), and 206 wounded Bccmah, lortv four miles southeast of bhola 


Above 2,000 of the g irrison iell, and miny 
moie, who had swum the ditch wtiu destroyed 
by the British <^,v*tliv, m attempting to fly 
across the countiy A medal, commemorative 
of the storming el the foit, *Ws struck m 
Londoa in the year 1^51, and presented, 
undei the sanction of the Queen to the sui 
viung officers and soldiers who took part in 
its capture The civil and hscul establish 
menta, as well as the military cantonment I 
and bazaar are located towaids Cod, a silent 
distance south of the fort In 1 M4 a prop >s il 
for converting the tort of Vllyghur into a jail 
for 1,400 piiBoners w vs suic tinned, but m 
1847, m eouseejuenet of the alleged unhcUtlu | 
ness of the foit, arising as wtll fiom its con 
struct ion as its position it was determined to 
abmdon the unclert iking* Llevition dove 
the set 740 feet Jhstuice SL fiom 1 ) e 1 h 1 
84 miles, > W fi mi C clcutta SOd Lit 
27° fib, 1 mg 7 s 8 c 

ALL\ POOH, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, licut gov ofthc>i \\ Piuvincts 
a village on the loutc horn C ivinpore to the 
town of huttchpoor, and six miles north wtst 
of the latter lhe roul m this pint of tht 
route is good , the countiy lc\tl ini putiill) , 
cultiv ited Lat 25 j 7 , long 'sO 0 n» 

ALIA POOR \, or UIPOK\ In Thindd 
cund, a jaglnit oi teudil possessi m iuiikiI 
afte r it* princif al phue It lies between lit 
25 J 8 2/ 21 long 7 » 14 70 -4 1 1 is 

bounded on the noitli by the Pntish diHnct 
Tlumerpoor m the < ist uid soutli by tlu 
lapsed stab of Jeitpoie ami cn the wist 1} 
the native state ofJl in^tc and ^ tvhmated 
“to comprise an arek of eight) fnc square 
miles, end to contain twenty tight vdliges 
With a population of 9 boO soils ’ Ihe,ic 
■venue of the jaghire is cstim.it* at 4 j 000 
rupees (4,500/ ), and the ] iglure.Ur or dew in 
as he is cdltd, js%titcd to maiutun i sm il^ 
fore* of st \entv five infantry I In grintwas 
made in 1808 to the chu t found by tin Butidi 
authorities in possession, uid whose descendant 
now holds thejighi^e 

ALLYPOOK \ oi UJPOK V, in ttundd, 
cund, the principal piece of tin ji n hiie oi 
feudal possession of that name, sitiiiU on the 
route from Lwilior to ( Imtttipoic 100 miles 
S E. of the former, ‘24 NM of tho litter* 
Lat 25 10 long 79 24 

ALLYPOOK fa TIPI, m th* British dis 
tnct of Mynpooree, lieut gov of lh$ \ W 


pooi Lat 17 Oj long 7b lb 

ALMOKA, thclf ptmcipal pjpee of the 
Butish district of A\umaon, within tht tcin 
tones subject to the lieut gov of the N W 
Provinces, is situate on tin tiest of i ndge 
which runs In m east to west, and consists 
pimcipally of on* stieet time .pi liters of a 
mile long funning twg bi/iaia divide d fiom 
eich other by lmt AJmoia, and by tin site of 
the ancient pafici of the ia|ilm of kurnaon, 
now occupied by v r jnl Be tubed lioiists, 
i lut H v inhibited by Eui ipeaus i^d Bi ihimns, 
ire si atteu d iil.m^ i icb fact of tin mount un 
below the town lhe houses have rich i 
gi )uml stoiy of stout ind tint part in the 
trading quarter of the town is occupn l by i 
shop lhe upper stmu^ of which tlu re ire 
some time h two aie t instituted of timber uid 
are eoveied with i sloping ioef f heavy «,rty 
date on which sm ill st u ks of Inv u* som 
tunes piled f< i winter euusumph n lhe 
st me l uilt story is g.tuiilly whitewashed, 
inel tucked out with _^i >te 41m puntiu s 
lhe m 1111 stmt s^ 111 ed h) 1 gate it e u li 
end lus 1 n itur il pave me lit of si et* rock, 
and kept in vtiy unit onlci Vt tht 
westi rn c\tre imty and mum li ite lv ul) >unng 
tin tiwn m tin lines of tlu rigid 11 ti ps 
and m tlu re 11 < 1 them tlu i ut tic it u n tailed 
I >rt Mona i li d ii in c on tin n >1 tl tit in 
sub is 1 sin ill m 11 t. Hot. w 1 e ill. 1 M Milks 
Jheie 11 e m 1 il Hindi) 1 temples lut n Uio 
Hunting putuulii n tue I in tuteheiry 
m publii . ihco <1 the elidu t is it Mm i*a, 
hut tlu houses ot tho u\ l efheus li c at 
Hiwellngh fT^e miles noi hot rt ml then 
tlu pipimetil bittehm is stationed lliw 
t< wn which h lel luen fist dee tying un 1 r 
the (jroorkli 1 hw i> , h is much mi) rued since 
it h in bee mie 4 British statie>n At '-utt. Ut, 
close to Mrn.n w is f< uglit thebitll which 
decided tin fito ef the w if between the 
Bntish and the (jwukhis In a Uniting to 
tin vttack tlr British hid t > cioss ly f >1 l 
the mer kesili timing it tlu b >tt un .1 a 
< 1 m p ravine Hiving ueomphdpd the pis 
sigt tlu In ghts uid town of Almoia w«u 
slice esm\ fly uitiul in the ni st npnl mel 
biillnut manner ariel tlu result w is the < >n 
cIum n e>f i convention by ^vhie h tht wli b 
of the diatrie t of kmna>v ^ vs ct Icjl to (he 
Putish / I 1 . \at) 0 n tlK)Vt the s. 1, of lent 
^^olr 5 52 u fee t, oi the town 5^3 >7 BisUuce 
>f W from t ilcutta, 1 v, Lucknow and Lv 
if illy, bin miles Lat 2b j , 1 mg 79 w 12 


Piovmccs, a Mwn on the route freon, (\iwn j 
poor to Cod, 7b miles south eaft of the Utter 
Lai 27 20, long 59° Id fl 

ALMAf OO U, in the British ^li-.triot of 
Kumool, prlsuleney of Madras, a town on the 
route from Kumool to (xuntoor, ,A miks^ast 
ol the former Lat 15 52, long 7^ 40 1 

ALMELEII, m the British district of Shola 


M.<fr *A town o^Milwr in the native 
stetc of Dcwih, dint mt north fiom ().]em 
tlurt) two nubs J tt 2J 44 long 7 » j\ 

ALSlU, in the Jiijpoot st'itc of Biknneer, 

1 sm ill tnwfi xituite about two nubs 1101 th of 
the route fi«m Kuttuijgur^ to tl# town of 
Bikmoer, and sixt) five miles cist of the 
littei Lat 27° fib, long 71 ‘24 




ALU-ALW. 


ALUKNTJNOA.-- A river in the territory 
of British Gurhwnl, formed by the junction of 
two considerable streams ; the Doulee, flowing 
from the north-east, the ^iuhnoo or Bishen- 
ganga, fnw^the north- w«. The confluence 
of tliose riverH is at VWmooprag, in lat. 
30° fl-V, long. 79' »*W, wlvere, at tlie end of 
May, when tile mountain -streams are fullest, 
Raper found the lhuilee to have abieadth of 
about thirty five or f^rty yards, with a rapid 
cm rent, amt the V islugio a bread t It of twenty- 1 
five or thirty yards* also with a rapid 
current. The elevation of ^lie confluence 
above the sea is 4,74tt fe k ct. The Aluknunda, 
or united h^feam, flows south-westward for 
thirty- four miles to Kuril prag, where it on 
the left side receives the Pindur, a ooifhiderablc 
river flowing from <hc # east. From tliat 
confluence it flows westward sixteen miles to 
Jhmdui prag, where on the right side it re- 
ceives the Mundagnce, another considerable 
river, having a direction from north to south, 
find coming from the ceh*)» ated fane of K* j - 
damatli. Tt thence takes a diicction south- 
wes twin cl for thirty miles, pasting by Siroe- 
nuggnr, the capital of Gurhwal, to Deopr.ig, 
where on the light side it is joined by the 
Pdiagecrcttee ; the stream from this confluence 
downwards ! “ing called the (binges. The 
Bhagecrertee lushes with gieat force and 1 
rapidity down a steep declivity, ro.uing tyid 
foaming over large locks scatteied over its 
b‘*d, Its bn adth is 112 feet, ami it rises fort) 
feet during the melting of the snow. The 
Aluknuinla, flowing with a smooth unruHit d 
sm lace, gently winds round the point of con- 
fluence Tt is 112 feet in breadth, and iKes 
forty six feet at the same period. The breadth 


Horn bay, distant south from Gogo twenty 
miles. Lat. ‘21* 23', long. 72° *>'. 

AL TNI A WAS, in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, a village on the route from the 
town of Joudpore to that iff Ajmeer, and 
twenty two miles west of the latter. It has 
b00 houses, tWb iqhahitantp of which are of 
notoriously had character. Lat. 2G Ion". 
74 J 21'. 

ALVAR T1NNKVELLY, in the British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency <»f Madras, 
a town on the right bank of the river Chin- 
dinthoora, nineteen miles south cast of Tinue- 
velly. Liit. 8 3d', long. 78 J . 

ALWrn, or MACHERV. — A Rajpoot 
-date under the control of the Governor Ge- 
neral’s agent for the Htates of Rajpootana. 
Tijarra included, it may l>e described as 
hounded on the north by the British district 
of Goorgaon and The native district of Kot 
(Juasin ; on the ea-»t by Goorgaon and the ter- 
lilory of Bhurtpore ; on the south by tlie tor- 
ritorv of ib'\poie, orf the wc-t by the same 
, territory and that of Jhujhur ; and lies between 
hit 27 4' -‘ 2 H J lo, long. 7fl J 7' — 77’ 14'. It 
is about eighty miles in length from north to 
south, and sixty five in breadth. Its area is 
stated to he 3. .1 73 square miles. The valley 
1 into which falls the principal drainage of this 
'tract ma\, on satisfactory grounds, be taken 
to have an elevation of at least 90U feet above 
the sea Alwur fort is 1,200 feet above the 
more depressed tracts, or more than 2,000 
| above the hvel of the sea. The hills for the 
most part form continuous ranges, inclosing 
vallevs, or rather plains, of small extent, from 
'winch m many places insulated peaks and 


of the muLftl stream is 210 feet. The Aluk - 1 eluiteis of peaks rise abruptly, each suggest- 
muula abounds with line fish, some of which, mg b) its sharp oufhnt the notion of a tooth, 
of tin* rohu (C)prinus ibuiticulatus) species, i Each of these einiiienees is usually surmounted 
are four or five feet in length ; another kind, 1 by # a small fort. The inhabitants, under the 
called sober, a beautiful and finely flavoured name of Mcwatti, ar- described by Bonn ell as 
fish, attains the length of mx or seven feet 1 “ no t savage and hi «i tab rt Eraser, whoabout 
Gold in small quantities has hten obtained by 1 the year 1820 tiavers.,1 the country through 
searching tlie sands of this nver; but the ^almost its whole lengf . ami Jacqueiuout, who 
lcmuncMtion resulting has h^cn scanty l took nearly the same route in 1S82, receded 
that the search is nearly discontinued. I no molestation, tl nigh the latter appears to 

. ^ 1 have l»een rather (Jjscountenanctsl by the rajah, 

A LI MWIA.N. m Die lb man division ofi in accot .l ; mce with his # thcn usual conduct 
th.' Punjab, a town Mtuatod on the light hank European*. The marked dLpl.--asuro 

of th, Indus, d.stu.t north wist ftom Mooltan I whicb thu ( } oV ernor-t General and othei British 
but) eight miles. Lat. 3U 2.V, long. 70 49 . | ailthoritl0K ] iavo shown to the Ra o Raja, in 

AU;MI'V1!V>, in tin- Ihitish jli-trict ,rf thi " ostentalioiisly-a^pla.ved 

Ohinifh-imt, MTM.lonc#<,f Sln.li.i-, * town on a '<‘ r " im *■* tl,e ,KUlVt '* ” f T-.iimpt, ^ 

tl... f'o.i-t of (‘oromnini. l, tl-.ity milos south of r>oS an in his conduct, 

the town of C Inn it. Lat 12 17', long, '** in h,> acted with oreat Hiteuess tii 

uit O' i Von (n-ln-h, amt col diallv invited him to visit 


n ’ mn , . • i # w , ; Alwur* The population of the Alwur state 

AH MPOOlv. -A town in JlyderiBad. or j c ^ t oi)A. The annual revenue 

dominions of the Nizan W situated on the left*,},. * ?nn u 7™ is ustimatei* hv Colonel Suthc 


ccuputed nX The annual revenue of 

Ih* *iao Raja is estimated by Colonel Suther- 


bank of the Toongahudra, distant east from | ftml it j^o'oon/. , hut he has been constrained 
Kurn (>ol seven •miles. Lat. o2, long. | rhp Ihutish government, with* reference to 

1 ^ | an ^engagement concluded in 182fl, to grant 

ALUN^L A fowl m the inuco war’s pos - 1 an annual allowance, and certain distneta in 
sessions, in the jimiinsnla of Ratty war, under j Tijaria, to an illegitimate son of his uncle and 
the political management of the presideifey of predecessor. The graut, however, is under- 



AUV. 


stood %o have lapsed, on the failure of direct and loss to the army of LordcCake. In spite 
heirs on the part of the chief of Tijarm. of every precaution, they constantly succeeded 
Jncquemont, Who saw a muster of the troops in making booty of numbers of camels and 
or followers of the Rao Raja, computed their hoises, and mui during such men as veutured 
number at 30, COO : of these not more than a from the camps a ugly or in small parties, 
fourth had anus, such as they were, the best' Still, notwithstanding the lawlessness of tlioso 
of them being muskets rejected from the people, the conduct of tlieir rajah was con- 
British service as’ damaged. The men. gone- bidered so satisfactory to the ‘British govorn- 
nilly natives of Oude, were ill paid, and in all ment, that, in ] 8 (>.">, it granted to him an addi- 
respects badly treated. Never had die seen tional territory o”t of that resumed from t ho 
more wretched troops; and ho adds, thftt n rajah of Bllurtpoie. iil consequeu^o of hiH 
few hundred horsemen of Kunjoet Singh would treachery during the^war with llolkar. In 
find no difficulty m putting them all to the many instances, however, the R.io Rajas, 
sword. It is ascertained, however, from offi- though deeply indebted to the generosity of 
rial documents, that the entire force of the j the British authorities, have slioivn little cor- 
rajah amounts to about 4,000 cavalry and duality towards their benefactor'-, ami oooa- 
3,000 infantry, irrespective of Hebundics cm I sionally encigetic measures have been necces- 
ployed for the purposes of police and the cob | wiry to coerce or chastise them. The Rao 
lection of the revenue. Of these there arc Raja having, in IhfhS, made an embankment 
about 8,000. The rajah is also stated to across the M.ihnas Ny, or stream running by 
possess about J 300 cannon (.70 of them, how ( Laswarce, and tlnis pi evented the water from 
ever, unserviceable), and ,000 camel swivels, i flowing into the Bhuitpoor torriiury, where it 
He is hound to assist tie* Bast India Company served extensive purposes of irrigation, tin* 
with his entire force in the event of war, | British government interfcicd, but the dis- 
Thc Mcwattis played a prominent and hn- 1 pule, as already mentioned, was not finally 
portant part in the time of the early Maho- * settled till after the lapse of m&ny years. In 
medan kings of Delhi, making predatory in-|lM2, the Rao Rnpi commenced hostilities 
roads even to the gates of their capital, until against the state of Jeypuio, and seiz* d two 
the fearful chastisement inflated, as already , torts, with the tcrutoiy belonging to them, 
mentioned, by (4 heias ood dt *-n Buihun, in ^though such uggiesshm was in din ct eontia- 
12*55. Early in the fifteenth century they ventioii of his treaty wttli the Ea-t India 
ventured again to brave the power of the tympany ; nor did he, win n icquiied. nuke 
sovereigns of Delhi, hut, in 1 12 f ), they wore 1 rcsiitutum, until a Bull h fmee advanced 
subdued by jMoharik Shah. About 1720 the 1 w i thin a day 's maidi of the capital, when lie 
raj.di of Amber, or Jcypore, taking advantage leluctantly vnldid. In 1 ,v_h», Loid Cumbor- 
oi the distracted state of the empire of Delhi, 'mere inarched against Alvvur, in eons«-<pu*nc‘C 
wrested from it several po^essions, including of tlio t»i\isalof that state to give up cci tain 
Mew at, or the country of the M< wattis, of persons charged w ith an atteuq it to tomato 
which the present state of Alwur, or Maeherrv, ' Ahmed Buksli Khnn, tin* naw.iub of Feio/- 
is part. I’ertaub Sin n h, who held M.tchiny pore; hut the Rao Ihij.i, by ultimate though 
aa a jagliire from tjio mler of Jeypore, as-ii-ted somewhat tardy compliance, averted the 
Nujuf Klmn, the ostensible commander m danger with which ho was threatened. Tn 
chief of the emperor of Delhi, to exptd the discover was made of a negotiation by 

Jauts from Agra in 1771, and on that event which the Rao Raja piepoderously nought to 
received an imperial sunnud, or grant, con- 1 become anew the vassal of tin weak state of 
stituting liim Rao Raja of Macherrj, to W 1 Jey pot c, ami soon after his retusal to redross 
held directly froni the crown, and independ ( some vviongs dmc to the nawauh of Fern/, pore, 
ently of Je’y pore. Tlie Rao Raja H#on after wa-> punished by the infliction of a hue by the 
wre.sted the fort of Alwur, and some other British government. % 

places, from the raj an of Bhurtpore. Towards J 

the close <>f the last century, nearly the whole 1 A LAWK. - -The capital of the Rajpoot 
territory w\as overrun by the Mahrattas, who ! state of that name, situate at the bast- of a 
conferred Home parts of it on the well-known rocky range of quartz and slate, ami oat minted 
adventurer tieorge Thomas, and employed him J by Fraser to rise 1,200 feet anove the adjacent 
in enforcing their power over the rust. On! country. ’It ih an illAuilt tow n, of no groat 
the 1st November, 1803, this territory was j size, and in surrounded by a Wietclicd mud 
the scene of a signal triumph of the British j wall, with gate$ defended by bastions. Within 
arms, the particulars of which will he found | the inclomre arc temples, erected by the llin- 
under the article Laswaree. On the con cl u I doo inhabitants*, but in, a style imitated fion\ 
sion of peace in 1803, Tijarra &,nl some otlin , Mahomedan structures. The palace of Kao 
districts were made<over by the British govern- ; Raja, which is nurrovuded by a small garden, 
ment to the Kuo Raja of Machorry, in consi- 1 is of cubical shape, having its wall pierced 
dcratiou of services performed during tlie war, \ vvirh a great pumlier of small windows, and 
and a treaty concluded between him and the 1 coveted with rude ami glaring paintings, ro- 
Eaat-India Company, [it the war with the | presenting tlrh fights of .elcj mn Is. processions 
Mahratta leader llolkar, the predatory attacks j of the chief arid hiH court, and eoenoa drawn 
of tho Mewattis caused some inconveniouce front Hindoo mythology. On the uminitof 
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the mountain is %fort, built in a very orna- 
mental stylo, and serving as a retreat for the 
J{.io Raja in the sultry season, and ns a place 
of refuge in time of danger. The wall of the 
town, extending up the steepiide of the moun- 
tain, incloses also the fort.m At the foot of 
the mountain a very deep tanl was excavated 
by the late Jiao Raja, and near it he built a 
pavilion of white marble, of great size, and in 
a very elegant and highly , finished style. 

Troops ma^ obtain sufylies and water in 
abundance nere. Distance S.W. from Jhdhi, 
by Kero/. pore 110 miles, by Rewari 108; 

N.W. fiom Calcutta, ciri Muttra, Agra, 

K taw ah, and Allahabad, 000 miles. Lat. 
i 27 u 34\ long, it) 40'. 

•aLYTNNOOR, in the British district of j 
Madura, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the left bank of the river (Joondar, twenty-' 
two miles we-t of Ramnad. Lat. U 3 17'* I . , T 

lom r . 78 22'. | treaty of Nagpore. ^Though on^ 

,, . south east of the British station of dubbulpore, 

AMAIN, or AMYNh m lhj. Kir.torv of, , f J)a , Wn „ 0 im|(f . rf( . otlv rX!l ]„ rt .,l, tl,»t w 

<>walior, or pos'-easioiH o ' wk i.h ami ) .1 , ( ,] t . r l |,) e approximation iuvs lieen made to 
tow,, mar the left hank of the mer Sm-lh. 'attain it! elevation above the aea. Ac 
liotj tntei v. o '*•> 101 111 > -'\- v l '° ’ ' cordinif to one e->tiui , it ie fl.Ooo , aceorrlinif 

of Calpee. La*. ‘A 1 20, long. ,s ..2. h> aImtlieI) n „ >re , 11( .haUe. 3,o00 feet. The 

A M AIT, m the Rajpoot state of Oodeypore height, however. ih sufficient to render the 
or Me war, u town on the route from Net* much ^Innate rnueh cottier than in the country about 
to \] >udpo.a, n >• 1 ) mile'* N.W. of former, [.^ubbulpore, which has an average delation of 
B*2 S E. of I.ilW, It is situate in a fine 1,^00 fett above the sea. At Vinarakantak 
valley, nearly sin rounded by hilb : is walledt ' tlie temperature seldom exited-, at the 
and lias a good bazaar. Lat. 25 L>, long, hottr st time of the year. Lat. 22° 4< >', Ion 
78 .W. 1 81 J .j0 . 


number of images, mostly representing Bha- 
vani or ] > arbati, considered by the Brahmins 
as the consort of Siva, and worshipped here 
with unusual fervour. Close to the temple is 
a basin, inclosed with mason rf, and about 
eight yards long and six wide, whence flows 
water, considered by the natives the head of 
the Nerbudda; and according to an impro- 
bable statement, the head- water of the* .Son 
issues fiorn the same basin, in an opposite 
direction. According to the more probable 
account of Tieffen thaler, the Son rises half a 
mile from the basin. Thisjdace is one of ron- 
ftiderable resort for Hindoo pilgrims, though 
the surrounding country is m general a wild and 
nearly pathless jungle, regarded by the natives 
as the “ abode only of wild beasts, demons, 
and savage Iroonds.” The spot, formerly the 
subject of conflicting claims, was adjudged 
! within the British territory, in ]V2tf, by the 
of Nagpore. ^Though onh 120 miles 


ong. 


AM A LLAPOOR PM. in the British dis- 
trict of Rajahmumlrv, presidency ot Madras, * 
a tow r n in the delta of the (Jodavery river, I 
twintv four miles S.W. of Lonnga. Lat. 
Ih 81, long. 82 i\ 

AMANIHANJ, in the district of Sultan I 
poor, terntory of Oude, a village on the route 
from Lucknow cantonment to Partabgarh, 
seventy tinges «outh-iast of the funner, forty 
north wist of the latter. About 5d0 people 
frequent the iftarket held hero, and much 
cotton is purchased from traders, who bring it 
on bullocks or eaits. Water is nfcuin^nt, and 
supplies mav be had. The road in this part of 
the route is j^rod. Butter states the popula 
turn at 800, all TlirulooH. Lat. 2l> 21, long. 
81 3tJ\ 

AM A RAH, in the territory of Oude, d is- 
village near the left 


triot of Bain^warwi, a village near 
hank of tfie ( iangoa *on the route fropr Caw 11 - ' • i>itO» AiMNiih 

pore to Pertahgurh, thfky nine miles south- Ro>.il|°ot state of Oodeypoor 


AM \R APOOItA.-- See 1\vmfrai’00RA. 
AM ' R PA TAN. — A town in the native 
tate of Rewah or Baghelcund, distant Mouth- 
west from Rewah twenty -four miles. Lat. 
24 18, long. 81 3. 

' A MAR POOR. -A town in the native state 
of Nepal, distant south east from Khatmandoo 
113 miles. Lat 2t> 17'. long. 80 47'. 

AM BA.- «A town u the native state of 
Indoie. or possessions ot H dkar, distant S W. 
fmun Indore ninety -six miles. L.it. 21 w 2 5\ 
long /o' 1 G . 

AMBA^ — A river rising on tote western 
declivity of the Wjutem Ohauts, about .lat. 
18‘ 4 O', long. 73° 28, and flowing flrst south- 
westerly* for twenty miles and then north- 
westerly thirty, falls into the Indian Ocean 
about lat. IS 50', long. 73'. 

• AMBA BHOWANNEE,— A town in the 
or Me w ar, distant 


east of the former, 


Lat. 


2ti 4', long. MB 5*)'. ( 


AMAKAKANTAK, in the British district 
of Kamgurh, territory jof Saugnr au4 Ner 


south-west from Oodeypoor nix t} -one miles. 
Lat. 24° 22', long. 72 51'. 

AMlAbBU. — A town in the territory of 
budd:i, under tl.e lieut -gov. of file N ,\ V . , N»gp-*r«* dbtnt north-eiv.t from >iupore 
Provinces, a famous Hindoo shrine on a jungly U ul nlne n * *"• J 1 > ' ol, 8- ' ,f 1 1 

table-land, crowning a mountain of consider- , AM BA11. — A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
able elevation. "According to the account minions of* the Nizam, distant Jv.W. from 
[ received by Blunt from .some intelHgtut Brali- H>derabad Id 7 miles. Lat. IS 3 44', loug. 
nuns who l!Kd visited Uie teniplefit. is situate 7d JM) . 

-in the midst of the tableland, and is a building \ AM BA IT A, or UMlU'HTUll, in the 
about foriy feet high, containing a groat British district of iSuharunpoor, lieut. -gov. of 

20 
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the‘ N W Provinces, a village on the route | AMBGAON - A towrif’n ihe tenitoiy of 
from Kmnal to Suhnntnpoor, ami fifteen miles | Nagpore, distant E fiom Nagpore eighty hve 
south west of the last mentioned place It is. miles Lat 2l u 24 , long 80° 28 . 


situate m a le\el and cultivated country, well 
supplied witty water The loid m this pait of 
the route is m general very good, hut much 
under water during the i*unv season l)is 
tance N fiom C ilcutta 995 miles Lat 
29 J Cl , long 77° 24 

AMBAL \ —See Umhati v. 

\MBE VNHULT/Y , in tht district of North 
Oinai i, presidency of M ulras, a village ncarj 
the Birmany Ghaut on the roid from Dlmr j 
wai to thepoit of Coonrpti when a toll has 
been estihlislud for the pm pose of keeping I 
the road over the ghaut m good r* pail Lat 
14 1 , long 71 27 


AMBOfI — town m Reunjur, a native 
I state on the b<I th west frontier of Bengal, 
distant S \V v om Balisoie fifty six miles 
Lat 21 7, long SO 14 

AMBOOR m the British chstnct of North 
Arcot presidency of Mulias, a townin the 
route fioin Bangvlo^ to M ulr is, venty rnni 
miles h of the fq nn r. Lit 12° 47, long 
78° 47 

UViBOOR DROOL, in the British district 
of Noitli Vicot presidency oPM id i as a town 
on the i out* from B ingalore to Midi , 
seventy hit milts h of the ioi rn« t Lat 
12 50 , long 78 4 4 


AMRLR„m tin. R ypoot state of Jeypoor, 
a decayed city loiA links north t is t if tilt 
utv ot Jtypooi It is situite on the mujin 
of a small lake in a valley or ratlior hasm uu 
all sides sunounded by hills , and its ti mples, 
house s, and stncts are se rlteied among nuim i 
rous ravines, fuiruwmg the slopes of the -in , 
roumiing hills and opening on thp like r I hose 
streets intrie ite and gloomy by site and tlic 
sbide of numerous trees, are now nt irly unin 
habited, except by ghastly Hindoo iscctuV 
with tin ir hill in elikncts and tlitn fie is 
coined w ith chalk sitting inked and hid* ous 
amidst tombs ami mined bouses On the 
slope of the hill rising west fiom the margin 
of thc^nke is situate the v ist and gorge ous 
paluM^of Amber Its stvh is massive and 
a did, resembling them. primeval nuns to In 
seen in Kashmir lioth Jacqmmont ami 
Ifcbei eibs^m th it they h id nevu viewed a 
scene so stnkmg piburesejue uni beiutiful 
Highei up on the slopt of the hill, and iu 
ge iieral glo< my ni the cvtciiu but cr wne 1 
with f >ui ehgmt kiosks is the z n ma md 
higher up still, ami communicating with the 
palace by a succession of tow* rs ami gitew lys 
la a huge gloomy eastle, vvitn high towers 
machicollated battle rnenta, and in my loop 
holes, amf tendered nuue striking by one till 
imnaiet using above tin* whole cluster I »« 
Bides the purposes of deft nee, it serves as a 
treasury and a state prison 1I« r< is i mii ill 
temple win re a goat is daily offend up to 
Kali, being substituted for the hum in being 
aacrificed lie re every morning (according o 
local tradition ) during the daikti uni mon 
unimtig ited Hvay of piganism Vinlxi was 
th© capital of the state of Ambei previously 
to the foundation of the uty of Jeypoor by 
Jai Singh. Lat 2b 59, lo n^ 75 5S 

AMBKRWARRX — A town in the tern 
tory of Nag port) distant noith from N igporo 
eighty mils# Lat 22 20, long "79 10 

AMBGAON — \ town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant S E from Nagpoie 100 
miles. Lat 19 56, long 80° 


YMBORX V town m the terntmy of 
"N igpoie distant L from Nagpoie that) one 
miles Lit 21 3 long 79 0 

VMBOXNX \n islind m the Bistcin 
Xrilnpelago lung to the southwest if th 
luge Mind of ( e i im It w is eaptun 1 bv 
tin British m 17 *9 and agiin m l^lu nmli t 
the vigorous idnunisti itum of Lori Minto 
hut fi n til v rcstntd to the Dutch lift i tlu 
pc id of Pius in mi J Tlie town is in south 
lit it > long I2 h 

^ \MI I \ nvti rising in tin British dis 
trict ot linkprrt licnt ^ov of tin N XV 

Bi >viM - m lit -7 k long ^2 ^ nn 1 

t iking a si lth *. t ttrlv hi\in f.>r tin first 

tliii t> ^iv milt s 1 f w h cli it is 1 si 1 ill m u shy 
ehinntl vvhnh in tin 1 uny si tsnn o\ c 1 fl >w « 
its 1 inks to a crnsidt 1 il b t \ti nt \ t th it 
point nmB about I it 2 *> *»5 long S on 

tin ii^ht suit it is j und bv th* Bmm or 

Budh of m uly ci|Uil m/ ml J 11 h 1 1 in 

statt s ‘Bcl)v\ tin ]un turn tlu 1I1 mini is 
about sixty yuds wi it whib in tin beginning 
of Jimiiry the w iti r tvtind d in 111 s di to 
side, iwd w so dt 0 } as te it juitl my tie 

ph mt to hvvirn l he watci w is hovvtvtr, 

nt uly htagjimt \b \c the pun ti m li 
di/scnlns it is a «mall uver f d intiicly fiom 
springs in the pi 1111s of this divine' 1 ut eon 
taming a copious supply of w tit 1 f 1 igneul 
tin il purp nes < oiitiniung a south eiltilv 
e ouph. it tvpuid* about sevtnty in 1 1 s fiom 
its source into 1 srnill like ami s< n Is off 1 
1 itc r il str* nn wlm h, n joining tin 1 ikt hums 
a tnuujular isI ml 4 out lining tlu town- if 
M tgub ir in Jit 2 n 41 long Si 1(1 ( lost 

to this it is crossed by Ain route fiom the cui 
temimnt of (bum k pool to Luekuow, and is 
tin re h > t/jiMde rible tliat the passag* must he 
ina<T< by ftrty or by temporary bridge It 
< mtmucs it$ semth easterly etmrse anel at 
Onauh, twenty hve nnh s below this place, 
* the channel of the Ann nny he* thirty or 
forty yards wnli, and in March is filled with 
w a ter from *nle to /mbai It ]* deep but 
marly ntagnant ” At that place it is crossed 
by tbcioute from \/nnguih to the xantonnieut 
30 
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Goruckpoor, t^c passage being made by 
Aridge. A few miles below this place, it 
Jills into the Rapti. on the right side, in tat. 

30', long. 83 29'. Tliroughout its course 
'|i receives numerous small sft’eams, right and 
left, and by fatenil channcL communicates 
with several of the watercourses and small 
lakes which abound in thta level alluvial tract. 

AMEENGIJKH, in the Biitikh district 
of Bclgaum, pie-udency of Bomtaiy, a town on 
the route fr#m Kuladgi e^to Moodgul, thii tv- 
two mileH south east of ^LliO funner, Lat. 
1G J 2\ long. 7G U V. * 

i AMEERGONG, in the British district of 
Jhdloah, licut. jf>v. of Bengal, a town twenty- 
jej^ht miles cast from Bulloah. Lat. 23 55', 
long 91 21’. 

* A MEEK KHAN S POSSESSIONS.- See 
JTonk. 

A M ER( 50TE. Sec ( )omlkkotk, 

AMETH1, in tlie district of Paitabgarh, 
territory of Omlc, a town with a small fort. 
’JBntter cstimati ^ the population at 1 0,000. all 
cultivatois, and one fourth Mussulmans. Lat. 
$0 s , long. S3 ' 

AMHEKST, or JUGGOO ISLAND, situ- 
ate otf the southern extremity of the island of 
Pamrco. L-. h ngth is about, six 

imh s , its width about half as much At the 
eastern part of the island there h a harbour, • 
and to tin* north west cantonments bearing 
the name of H aye's Cantonments. ' 

AMHERST.- A b an situate at the cn- 1 
tranc* of the Saluen or Martaban river, in a | 
distm t of the same name, within the province 
Of Ton.isseiim, and so c died in honour to the 
governor g( m ml during whose admimstiatjon 
It was foiiruleil. The site was fixed upon by, 
commissioners employed to choose the most' 
eligible sp,,t m thepiovince for a eommeicial 
$own. 'Hie ceremony ot hoisting the British 
Hag and naanng the future town took place 
*Dn the tit h ApiJ, 1S2G On the following 
'flay the ground wad measuied, plans diawu 
Out, and o|>erat»ons commenced ; ^.he-«e move 
meats being aecomp.imed by a proclamation 
fo the native inhabitants, which, after declaring 
that those will* chose to take up their abode 
4n the new town sh mid receive the protection 
*nd support of the British government, con- 
cluded in tho-.e terms Whoever desires to 
Ootne to tlie new tiftvn, or the villages bevoml 
'jUie Sal u erf liver, unfler the JOngli.sh *roveui- 
"Itient, may eotmmfioin all party and live nappy, 
fcnd those who do not ^ish to remain may go 
Where they please without hindrance.” The 
town is protected by a battery built on t pro 
Jpontoiy commanding t?io entrant?* of nhe 
{harbour. Its situation for a commercial town 
In eligible, being accessible by ships of any 

i urden, and meaifti of inland communication 
umg afforded by rivers in its vicirtity. The 
Barbour, ho\«ever, though large, i% somewhat 
difficult of access, and miring the south-west 
jfconaoon dangerous. The surrounding country 


is dry and elevated, and exposed to the* in- 
fluence of the nortfmvcst and south-west 
monsoons, which renders it remaikably healthy, 
and suited to European constitutions. There 
are large forests of good teak the upper 
course of the rivers, and this place is the 
emporium of the trade for timber from these 

I parts. Shortly after its settlement the num- 
ber of houses amounted to 330, arid the impu- 
tation 1,200 souls. It is about 100 miles S.E. 
of Rangoon, and 30 Mouth of Moulineiii. Lat. 

I I G° 4', long. 07 J 40'. 

j AMILKA, in the Britisly district of Nhahje- 
hanput, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Pi ounces, a 
village on the rout' 1 from Baieilly to Se eta- 
pore, fifty two miles south east of the foinier. 
Lat. 33' 3, long. SO 10'. 

AMILKA, in the Bullish district of Etawa, 

| lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
, the route from the cantonment *f Etawa to 
, Calpee, and twenty -eight miles south-err-t of 
the tonner. The road in this part of the n»ute 
ih heavy and Imd, the country level and culti- 
vated Lat. 3G 33', long. 79" 34'. 

| AMIL GOT. —A ) Uag«s in Sin do, near a 
'ferry over the Indus, nri the route from Suh- 
/uleotc to Shikarpoor, and about twenty miles 
east of the latter place. It is situate about a 
nyle from the right bank of the Indus, in a 
( fine plain. At thin ferry the army of Shah 
1 Shoojah, amounting to G,UO0 men, passed in 
January, 1^39. The passage occupied seven 
da\s. Lat. 37 53', long. G3 5G . 

AMINAGm, in tlie British district of 
1 Pooralr: , lieut. -gov. of Bengal, a twin on 
the right bank of the river Ooosy, fifty miles 
north-west of Midnapoor. Lat. 22 51, long, 
so sr. 

I AM JAR, a small river of Malvva, rises in 
the Mokunctara range, about twelve miles west 
of tilth Mokuiulara pass, and in lat. 24 37, 
long. 75 44'., It ho 1 v course fir north- 
east toi twenty five n. i and then sonth- 
ea^erlv for about fiftet*> miles and flowing 
by the »outh -western entrance of the Mokim- 
dara pass, falls into the Aou a bo ut*ten miles 
above it* Amfliieuco with the Kali Sindh, at 
Gagroun. • # 

M JlkEUU A .— A petty Rajpoot state in 
Malwa, under the superintendence of the jhvIi- 
tical lesidenl at Indore. It is bounded on the 
north-east, the east, and youth east, by ]>har ; 
oif the south by Dliar and the district of 
Bang; on the south-west l>y Alice Rajpoor ; 
and on the north-west by Jabooah. It lies 
between tat. 22’ -23° 47, long. 74 49 — 

75 15', and extends from north east to south- 
, west aboflt foity^two nules, uni from south- 
east northwest about thirty-three. The 
'area is 584 square miles. In addition to 
i opium, which is cxtens’vely cultivated, the 
I .staple crops are Indian corn, cotton, gram, 
sugar-fiane, jowar, and bajrn. When British 
supremacy was first established in Malwa, this 
pett^r state was labouring beneath a twofold 
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oppression The pay of the Arab soldiers and 
other foreign mercenaries had been suffered to 
fall in arrear, and the rajah consequently 
found it impossible either to control or to dis 
charge thena, while Bcmdia, under preteme 
of satisfying me demand for tribute, held null 
tary occupation of the coiyitiy, and inflicted 
severe exaotiorib upon the id habitants Fioni 
thi# state of thraldom the state was lescued 
through the intervention of the Bntish go 
vernment By its aid the Imnda of mcrce 
names were paid off and dismissed, and the 
guarantee of the paramount power for the 
punctual payment of Scimha’s tribute (do, 000 J 
rupees per annum) was made conditional on 
the removal of the troops of that chief I’ndei , 
the&e auspices th revenue*, of the stite in j 
creased fiom 40,0o0 ruj»ees in 1^19 to 100 OOO 
rupees in 1829, and have subsequently con 1 
turned at that am »unt The null tore font! 
mamtained*by the* rajah consists of 1 o00 in 
fan try , and the fund tor the m untenanc of 
the Malwa Blicel corps is aided by, a contiibu i 
tion from this statv to the extent ot i 000* 
rupees pel annum The populition w?i^ e-ti 
mated many years biuce at 57/2 >2 and is ( 
perhaps now' huger but the admin ibtratnm 
of the country i» not repoited in faiourablc 
tenrm. 

AMJHFRRA, in Malwa, the prmtifLl 
plare of the natn e state of the saint hum, isj 
situate m an evtensno valhy inclosed by low 
lulls on all sides cvetpt the north tow uds 
which the > alley stn t< lies out i»» opt n expanse 
The ayiall mer which unis by tht town 
becoflis dry in the hot s isou but a fine tank 
lies to the eastward, win: re also there is in 
encamping ground \c»ordmg to Miholin, I 
the town contiined in 1 S_0, 5u<> holies, with 
good ba7«iar*j wo 11 supplud Fixation abovi 
the sea 1,H90 f»et Lh-tant h> \\ from Oojnn 
abet y mile's W fiom l>h ir twelve mile a, Lat 
22 82, long 75 10 

AML V — A town of Milwa, in th# natne^ 
state of Dliar, distint north fiom J>har thtfc-ty 
miles Lat ‘22 . long 75 *2o I 

AMLEE — A town in the Rajpoot hUU of 
Oodeypoor or Mew ir, distant N E. from ] 
Oodeypoor sixty miles Lat 25° *20, l<^ng | 
74° 20. 

AMMANA IKOOjR, in the British district 
of Madura, presidency of Madras, a townten 
the route horn Dmu.gui to Madura, fiftci n 
miles south ofMhe loi ruer. Lat 10 22, long 
77° 69'. 

AMM1NIMA CHt r T, m the gntu-h dm 
trict of GYumbitor*, prosidfn^y of Madras, a 
town on the route from Sen ngapa tarn to /tin 
digul, fifty one intlr# south of the former 
Lat. 11 *4 , long. 77° 3'. * j 

AMN El ft — A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant N W from Nagpore forty 
seventy miles Lat 21 w 2d, long. 78° tJ 9\ j 


AM 0011, in the Britiahidiafrict of llumer- 
pore, lieut gov of the JN W Provinces, a 
village on theioute by Keitnh fiom duhlmlpore 
to Calpee, thirty hvc miles south cast of the 
latter Water! is abundant , but supplies 
must be collated from the surrounding 
country. Lat * 25 " 4d , long 79 45 

AMOIUIA, m the Butidi distnct of Oo 
ruclcpoio, lieut gov of tht N W Pi ounces, 
a town, the pi inc ipafr plat e ot the pcrgutmali 
of the same name. *It is situate # on the mute 
'fiom (ioru«kpoie ! mtonniiiit to the city of 
Lucknow, sixty tight milt s wt si of the fonm i, 
iiiutty eight miles cast ot tin hltti The 
Kamrtkha, a 'iimll ft tiler of tfh Kovmo, flows 
close to tin town and though of mn ill wnt*h, 
h us depth uni \olmm of w it* r requiting to 
be cros^d b\ firry Buchanan stati m the 
numbfi of dwt llmgs at 100 , mil tons <{Ui ntlv, 
six peibons hung illnvcd to t uh, tin popit 
lition m iv be estimated at 000 Ihoimions 
and wood ait phntdul r rin mad in this pirt 
of the mute is saml>, luavy md bid Ihstant 
\ \\ from Ben u*s 10H milts, \ I fi >ni 
\ 11a ha bail ninety h\e union Lit 2b 11, 
long 82 27 * 

YMPVTX, oi OMPT\, in tin Tulinli dn 

trn t FfooghU liudu tin In ut ^o\ ot Liiigd, 
a town on tin nvir Ibm » fli \s tin n n 
m na\ ig tblc at ill tiim s f n ( n-i h til it ir i*t 
from tht gi* it c h uun 1 f t ht 1 1 m „M\ is f u 
up ih this pi hi , it M i t »wn ol s mi inq >it 
inn' bung tl i g»» il dpt f l tin mil 
brought d*wu hi huts m tin t uni < i n 
fiom tht fn Ids of Bmdu in ml hum t i 
lb fame fiom ( limit i \\ twuity two 
mile s f fiom Burdw m, 1 >rtv tm 1 it 

22 , Ion.' ss 1 . 

\M I? \ B \ l> \ town m Hyduabad *>i 
ilotnni ns of the Nirtin distmt "i ti no 
lfyduab\*l ughty uic milcn, Lat \t> Jt, 
long 7S ”» 

AMU VI^K)li, hi th» Pntisli disti ct of 
Bdlarv pi<Hid«n<y of Madras, i town on the 
route drouF ( bittcl Broog to ( hut »n* f nt\ 
miles cist of the foinier Lit 11 K long 
77 2 

\MTtEr \\)lli 4 * in Sind , r.n flu r<oito 
from Kotrei , m ir H\ du il a<l t > Si hw tn md 
twuity fiur imliH aouth cant of this litter 
pK(< \ump n siting on tin nghr bulk of * 
the Ii*flu- , it 1^ a small and appumtiy i pom 
xillagt but tin re is much cultivation mar it 
Lat 2b 7 , long r.^^2 

AA1RLELT, or l MBF.Y IJ — \ town 
within fne p» iiiiisii/ft of Katt\ war mtu-ite on 
the river 7’hoL e, a tribut iry oi tfie S troouj(»e f 
which, seventy uhLh low/i down, fills into 
the (»uU of ( ambay town 1 1 l lurey 

lee has father a sinking appear anu* on ap 
prone hingat prcwit^ig^tohd ut, umv dlition, 
with round towers of good dimenstona, in 
closing about ‘2,000 housen, with admail Mtieam 
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(the Thobee^wjupiog round the northern face,” I Raveo, a distance of thirty-four miles ;*but it 
The town, with the tallook or subdivision 1 is a mean and inexpensive work. Provision 
Annexed to it, contains a population of 32,000, > made for an Ample supply of water to the 
residing in ninety-nine villages and towns;, town from the Baree Doah Canal, now in 
mid pays an anuual tribuUlof 1,700 rupees to , course of construction. The# most stiiking 
the Huicowar, and a zortubjbee of I.OdO rupees object at Amritsir is the huge "fmttcw Cio- 
to the nawaub <»f Joonagurh. distance from ' vindghur, built by Bunjeet Singh hi J809, 
-Ahmedabad, S.YV , 132 nidus ; Baroda, S.W., ' ostensibly to protect the *pilgiims, but in 
139 miles. Lat. 21 u 30', long. 71’ If#. I reality to overawe their va»fc and dariberotis 


AMHITSIR, a waKM city of the Punjab, is 
situate nearly half-wnL between the rivfrs 
Beas and Kavee. It owes its importance to a 
Tulcu) or reservoir, which lt/*m Has, the fourth 
horif, or spiritual guide of tin* Sikhs, caused 
to be made h&ie in loM, and named Auirita 
•Saras, or “ fount of immortality.' " It thence- 
forward became a pUeo of pilgrimage, and 
bore the names Amnthir and Kamdiv-poor. 
K early two centimes after, Ahmed Shah, the 
founder of the Durani empire, alarmed and 
imaged at tho progress of the .Nkhs, blow up 
the shrine with gunpowder, filial up tho holy 
Tul'io. and causing kme to bo slaughtered 
upon the site, thus desperated the sp.it, which 
wa*> drenched with then gore. On his return 
to Kaliool, the* Sikhs icjiaired the shrine and 

ieserNo,r. and il the struggle which' 

t< nnm.ited m the overttnow of Mahomedan 
hwan in Hindustan. The Tuhw is a square of 
l.»0 paces, containing a gr^at body of water, 
pure as crystal, notwithstanding the multitmhV 
that liatlie in it, and supplied app,u<*nl!> by 
iiatuial Npung*. In the mid lie, on a small 
bl md, is a temple of H.iri or Vishnu ; and on 
the bank a diminutive structure, whete the 
founder, Ram 1 has, is said to have spent bn 
life in a sitting |n).stui<\ The temple on tlie 
island is ru h)v adorned with gold and other 
costly cmht llinhincnls, and in it sit- tlie 
fcoit reign (m'U of the Sikhs, to receive the 
pren uis and hmu.igc c»f K<n fnllowiis. Tin re 
aie five or m\ hundn d Akah-es or piiests 
attached t» the temple, win* have ereiltd for 
themsches gom^ hoiists from th^ cmiti limt ions 
of the \ ittttoi s. Annitsir is a urv populous 
and extensive phue. The street^ are narrow, 
but the hou.ses in geneial an* tnlenJbly lofty 
and built of burnt brick. The apaitiucnts, 1 
howevei, alb snedl ; but on the whole 
-Annitsir may claim some little arehite< tural 
siipt Monty o\er the towns of Hindustan. It 
Jins cnnsidcrahL in annUel urea of mu se cloths, 
inferior silks, and Miauls, made m mutation of 
tho Kashmir frtbiie, fn which, great i^uantities i 
of goat a’ wool* fit'in Bokhara are communed. 
There is besides a very # extenM\e transit trade, 
As well as considerable monetary transactions 
vuth Hindustan and Cent nil Asia, # tin* pros- 
perity of the place having, in these respects, 
resulted from the decay of Nlnkarpoor and 
Mooluui, Rock salt it# brought on the tanks 
of camels from a mine near Mundi, about 120 
miles to the eastward of laihorc, it large and 
aolid luuip,#-eseinl^ng a block oS unwrought 
marble, l»eing slung on each side of the animal. 
Jtunjoet Sjngh constructed a catutl from the 


! assemblage. Its great height ami heavy 
| batteries, rising one above the other, gi\e it a 
I very imposing appearance. It contained, at 
the time of lingers vi^it, the treasure of 
Runjeet Singh. Measures have been taken 
by tho British for adding to its security. 'Phis 
city was selected for the establishment of tho 
first mirj.sion of the Church of England to the 
Punjab; and in LSM subscriptions for a new 
church had been collected to tho Amount of 
*,000 rupees. Population S0,0<m or 9O,OU0. 
Lat 31 to', long. 7*' U. 

AMh'Ob Lf, or UMROWLEE, in the 
British district of Furmckabad. heut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from the cantonment of AlJyghur to that ot 
Futtelighur, amt twenty six miles north-west 
of tlie latter. The road in this of the 

route ih bad for wheeled can lagen ; the 
count t y is level, and cultivated m some parts, 
An others overrun with bu&h jungle, Lat. 
27 2S, long. 79 IS. 

AMLLNVIK, in the British distiict of 
AlimrdiiugL'ur, presidency of Bombay, a town 
on tho route ft mi Ahnmdnuggur to Darroor, 
forty one miles smith east of the format Lat. 

1 S , r »t> , IpTig. 7-V 2V. 

AMl'LXElft, in the British district of 
Kh.imhish, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
the left bank of the riJer Bonn, twonty-ono 
miles northeast of Hhoolia. Lat. 21°, 3, 
long 7c 1 ; . 

AM P Piiy itll -A fortre-is i < the north 
of the Punjab, situate in the »’ uiumnnu of 
< ^ioBb Singh. two or three mill s to the right 
of the route from Lahore to Kashmir. It 
t >rmeil\ Mmiged to IHkan Singh. 41 powerful 
\ a-^rd of *the maharaja of the Sikhs. The 
jealous aversion of* its piyprietor prevented 
an\ Lu^pcan from closely nun eying it, but 
' \^gne, who at a distance examined it by 
means of a telescope, states it to 1** built on 
the precipitous bank of a ravine lo the west- 
ward of it. The outline is rectangular, ami 
though built of "tone and of very solid masonry, 
it must fall before a regular at* iek. Wing com- 
1 ina tided fiom utlu r eminences at no great 
distance. Lat. 32 nT’, long 7L IS. ^ 

1 AM LRNA — A cave amidst the nmun- 
1 t*ins Wundiiflg Kaahmir <^1 tho north-east. 
It is a natural opening in a rock of gyp-uin, 

( and is, accovding to Vtgne, about thirty yards 
high and twentv deep; but Moorcrofi States 
it to be 100 yaid.s wide, thirty high, and .‘UO 
•deep. It id believed by the Hindoos to be the 
I residence of tho deity Six a, and is hence visited 

I • 33 
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by gteat crowds of both sexes and all ages, j ANDREW BAY, on tlietfoapt of Arracan, 
A great number of doves inhabit the cave, I fourteen miles south of the entrance of tho 
and these, being frightened by the shouts and i Sando way river. The centre of the bay is 
tumultuous supplications of the pilgrims, fly about hit 18" Id' long. 94' 16. 
out, and are considered thus to ho evidence of ■ ANDRYTEE, fn Bussahir, a feeder of the 
a favourable answer to the prayers offered ; river ]> a \ mr> hal its rise on the southern 
the deity being supposed to *ome forth in the declivity of tho Shatul pass, in lat. 31° 24', 
Shap^of one of these birds. Amongst other | lung ^ y. lt is a powerful and rapid 
fables, it is asserted that those who enter tho | m , mn t ain torrent, which holds a "outheily 
cave can hear the barking of the dogs in cwurfl0 f or abouff fiftc^ji miles to its junction 
Thibet, lt is mentioned by Ilugel under the ttith t j Jt) p a i mr Ht ^heigaon, in lit. 31 13, 
name of Oumrath. Lat. 34° 15', long. 75 49 - | long. 77° off. , It aj^Ws to be mentioned by 
A MW A. — A town of Bundelcund, in the Hodgson under the name of lmlravati. 


native state of Pimnah, distant N.W. from 
Re wall thirty-one miles. Lat. 24° 53', long. 

sr ff. 

ANAQAON.— A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant N.W. fiom 
Hyderabad rpnety-e^ght miles. Lat. 18 21', 
long. 77 30'. 

AN A J EE, in the territory of Mysore, a 
town, the principal place of a pergummh or 
ftnbdiviriou of the same name, sitmtc oil the 
north bank of a huge artificial lake on the 
route from t'hittel Droog to Savanoor, twenty- 
eight nijfr?s N.W. of the fonnrr, Bixty-threo 
8.E. of the latter. Lat. 11° 2^, long. 76 7. 

ANAKAPILLT, in the Br,tisli district of 
Vizagapaum, presidency of Madias, a town 
on tiie route from Kajahuiundr) to Yiziana- 
grum, forty miles south-west of the latter., 
Lat. I/" 1 40, long. b3' 5. j 

A NAN DPOOK, in the hill state of Kuh j 
loor, a small town situate in the narrow ! 
peninsula or tongue of land formed by a! 
remarkable flexure of the Sntlei, and about 
five miles from otheg side It is built at tho 
base of the peak of Nina Uevi, stated l>\ 
Vigne to attain an elevatnm of about 3,fttNi 
feet above the town, or more than 4,<Mg) feet! 
above the sea. That traveller de -cubes it aa 
containing u sevetal large brick buildings with 
flat roofs and windowle- s walls, that gave a 
Sombre but rather imposing aspect.” J Mutant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,10/ miles Lat. 31 J 17 , 
long. 76 J 3tY. • 

ANANTAWARAM.-^A town in Hy<ler 
abad, or dominions of the Xizan% distant 
N.W. from Uajahmundiy forty seven in lies 
Lat. 17* 21', long. 8T 16. 

AXCHITTY, in the British district .of 
Salem, presidency of Madras, a town .seven 
miles E. frorr* Serin gapatam, and fifty nine 
miles N.W. of Salem. Lat. 12' 22, long. 
77 * 47 ' . 

AN I)A MANS, — Sec N kebabs. 

ANJDARV, »n*the British territory of S*u- 
gor and Nerbudda, a town thirty nine miles 
S.W. from Jubbulnoor, 116 mil«w N. of Nag- 
poor. La t. 22 4 9 , long. 79 J 34'. 

AN DOOR EE. —A town in the territory of 
Nag pore, distant S.W. from Nagporo fifty- 
nine miles. Lat. 20 J 33', long. 78" 32'. » ! 


i ANOUK, in the Bnfcish district of Sarun, 
lieut. gov. of Bengal, a town oiCtlie loutefrom 
i Oinapoor to Horuckpoor, fifty eight mild 
N W. of the former. Lat. 26 J 4', long. 
84 22 . 

j ANEAN1S \(irK.— A town in Hyderabad, 
j or dominions of the Nizam, distant N.K. from 
Hyderabad sixty five miles. Lat. 18 9, long 
79 * 1 . 

i A NEK, or V BN KK t in the British di dried. 
| of Allvgurh, lieut. gov. oi the N.W. Browne* 

I a village on the route fiom Meerut to Mutli i, 
and thiity miles noith east of the lattei Tho 
| road in tins part of the route is good, tin 
1 country open and well cultivated. L.it. 27 52', 
j long. 77 54'. 

[• ANHADDYRooR VM, in tin fbitLh d»s- 
1 tnct oi Malabar, presnh ncy of Mndi.ts, a tow n 
I fifty miles W. Iiom t ouubatooi, and thirty 
eight miles is.L. of t alicul. Lai lu J 5 s , 
long 7 o 17. 

ANUKY KY<H NU, off the coast of Ar 
racan, a mug and nar/ow island running 
parallel with lVm*k<*ong inland, in Hunter’s 
Bay It is about tvw nty units in length, and 
tJneein breadth, and is described as " moun- 
tainous, woody, rugged, without any appi ar 
|nnce of inhabitants or cultivation.' Lat. 
I IB 47' — 20 4', long. 93 10. • 

ANGHAMXH A town fli the tiitivc sf ite 
of Nepal, distant N K. fioiu Aliuora 121 lnde-i 
Lat. 29 # AS Ip long. 81 40. 

ANUOOL. <Mu* of the petty native state 
on the aouih-wt'd frontier of ngal, known 
as the t 'utt'ick Mthak, winch bc-ame tributary 
to the Bntish government U|mn tho compieht 
of th< province of Cuttack in 1M*L Angool, 
the principal place, is situate in lat. 20 -ts, 
long. 84 53'. 

AN?? TON w, in the icriftory of Niarn, a 
town situated on th% left batik of the nver 
Mr-nani, fifty three miles N, of the town of 
Sian^ 2^ H mile* SJK. from Amherst, Lat. 
15*35', long. 101 20. 

AXOTSOO. A town in the native state of 
Nepal, distant N.K. from .Vbnora 129 miles. 
Lat 29 £2', long. 81 ' 5o\ 

ANH L T il\ - “Eee Am/ik^t I.si.^nd. 

ANfAH, in the British distuet of Bolund- 
shuhur, lieut. -gov. of the N.W ^roymees, a 
£4 
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other ; the Portuguese church and Eifglish 
burying-ground being at the north -western 
extremity, the fort at the south-eastern. 
There is no shelter for shipping, which must 
anchor at sea, “in eleven or yrdvc fathoms 
mud, off shore a mile ami a halfor two miles 
and the intercourse with the i-hure is, in con- 


village on the ro^te from Allygurh cantonment 
to that of Delhi, and twenty-one miles north- 
east of the former. The road in this part of 
the louto is good ; the country open, with a 
sandy soil, scantily cultivated. Lat. 2b O', 
long. 77 1 OH '. 1 S 

ANNrKKREK, in the British district of, , 

Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, a town on Be M ue,,c ® the extreme violence of the surf, 
the route from Dharwar to Bollary, twenty- 1 vcr y diffieulj and I dangerous, even in the fine 
nine miles east of the^formur. Lat. 15 J 25', j reason, when it is practicable only in country 
long. 7 tty'. * hoatH, ami is totally impracticable during the 

^ monsoon, which is here excessively boisterous, 
eastern. IK * ^ ;in S eious toMiipping; so tlmt the coast 
h 1 is not frequented during the south-west mon- 
Most of the inhabitants of Anjongo 
to be Chri-ttians : they are of the 


ANIKl'L, in territory of Mysore, a 
n the S. E. frontier, u situate on the ci 
e of the tract ol woody hills uxtc 
i Kavendy Jhrooc to the Cavoiy .’ 1 1 

erlv a place of strength and importance, I W the 

■o lly.tvr AH f.juixl n-fium wlmn driven! T ’’ 1 1 hl,rch ’ e,ther doMmlvd from (be 
. S(‘i\ii)>a)):itain by inHUrrAmn. M»u..ce I { " r ‘"f cso ’ or [lutlve “ ,,f 


soon. 

profep- 


verge of the tract ol woody hills extending 
from Savendy Ji >roog to the (\aveiy.” It was 
(oimorl 
where 

fiorn Nciingapatam by 

from *rini!»|«tftni. N.K 75 milm ; lbuma ! ">th few evce,.t.on N tl.ey are poor, nuba.-tirr, 

lore, S K., 20 ; Madras. W., ITS. Lat. 12 ' »V | by fUhu, « ‘T cor, lap from cMr 

l 0I|ir ‘or cocoa nut fibre, 4 ho J\nst-Li!dia < ompany 

ta1 ‘ { had hcr« formci ly a factory of 'some importance, 

AN.lAPv, in the native state of Dutch, hut lattvily dwcoiit.nurd. The diatnct of 
umhr the political supeiintt mlcnce of the J Anjongo, in which the town L dtuate, is now, 
Bombay government, a town, the chief place ( how ever, under the British government, 
of a district of the same name. Ah a friendly I Distance from Dannanore, S.K., ‘JJn nides ; 
ref uin for the assistance rendered. to tlie laj.ih i from Madras, SAV., 390 . Lat. 8 40, long, 
of Dutch in recovi riii^ certain alienated |hw- t 7 »j 49 . * 

sc^siuns tli.. (own turd dirarict of Anja. >ur r j AN'KOLA.- -See 1 'mcola. 
ced'd by him, m 1SI0, to the hast India; 

Company. In 1822 the anangt mont w.m j ANKKKK. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
modified* by a new treaty, under which th* , d ,,,,ji,1 i 1 > , » of the Nizam, distant N. fr-.m 
n s", on was rcstoied, on condition of an annual 1 Bylerabad 129 miles. Lat. 19 11, long, 

money payment. The condition, however, 1 s * 

not being satisfactorily fulfilled, the subject AXNADAKA IfOOPAD, in the British 
was neoiHiden d, ami in 1S32 the claim both distru t of Baj.ihmuiidiy, presidency of Madras, 
as to ai reals and piospeitive payments was a town thirteen miles X.W. from Uaj.th- 
rclmquinhfcd. Lat. 23 o', long. 70 mundry, forty-five link- N. E. of Ellore. Lat. 

AN.IK-IHVX, or ANMAUKKPA. -An 17 '• M 40 • 
i^l ind distant about two miles fiom tin* coast 1 A \ N AXTAUlI Kl» RV. — A town in Hy* 

of Noith D; mara. “ It is about a mile in • derabad, or dominions of the Nizam, distant 
length, and po^HSM'd by the Bortugm^e. It N.W. from CJimtoor sixty mile^ Lat. 17’ 3', 
appeal - on the outside barren and rocky, but long. 80 «*’/, 

ik ]il< u-allt <m Urn opposite •(id.', next I \NN A.N'f APOOR.— A town tlie native 

thonmin. when, it in b.rtifi.-d by a wall >m,l ' M>tu <lf .M yH(irei uu ,l er tin- administration ami 
Mirnu towore. In case nl necchinty, iiNlnp mav control of the govern men t o J ’ Imiia, distant 
iind tlu-UiT under tlii. island fr-<n the S.\\.| X \\ f r „ m Seringapataui 1 .T 0 i»U,e* Lat. 
monsoon/' lti-tant S. E. from (Sou titty one , 3 \ on9 75 

miles. Lat.^LV, lon«. 71 10. ! ^XNAVAll VM?in tbc.TIritiah district of 

ANJ L\’(i AI M, or l NJ1‘.N(» VI M, | V^zagapalam, picsudcncy of l^Iatlraa. a town 
Ifyileraluul, 01 the teint-uy of the Nizam, a , lltv five miles N.Wb from Vizagapatam, 


town near the north wi -tern froutn r. towai 
the British divtricfci of S.uigor and Ncrhudda. 
It is situate at the southern base of t^ic range 
of inountaiiia luymding the vaflcy oftlnVIaptoe 
on the south. Distance from NftL'pore, S.\V r 


’/lauagruui. 


90 miles; Klliehpore, ^.E,, 42 ; Hyderabad, 1 government ot 
N.j 231 ; llumlmy, N.K., 350. Lat. 21’ 10', , Si-t mgaiAUn 1 
lung. 77*51'. • 


and thirty nine nuhs SAV. of V 
l^nt. 17 (iff', long. 83". 

ANN A AVI TTY. — A town in Mysore, 
under the administration anj couirol of tho 
India, distant N.W. from 
ISO miles. Lat. U J 33, long. 


long, 

ANdENtlO, in tho tenitory of Travam ore, 
a town on the Heacoast, situate on a narrow 
strip of land miming from north-west to south 
oast, having on tho .south-west ifhc Indian 
Ocean, nmW on tha north-east aji extensive 
shallow estuary or Hack-water. It eonsists of 
two rows of houses, arranged parallel to each 


ANNUTKA^l, in the British district of 
IxYawa. lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
villnge on the route from the cantonment of 
Ktawa to ( alpee, and 29 miles sotith-e/u>t of 
the fiymer. Lat. 2 d" 3d', long 79 ‘ I* 5 . 

ANOOBSlirnriL in the Biitish district 
of Boluudshuhur, licut.'gov. of the N.W. 
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Provinces, a town on the route from Bareilly ANUNDFOHE, in the British district of 
to Delhi, and 73 miles south-east of the latter. Midnapoor, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, a town 15 
It is situate on the right bank of the Ganges, miles N.E. from Midnapoor. Lat. 22° 35', 
the channel of which is here about a mile wide, j long. 87 30'. 

only one-fifth <** that space being occupied by A N W PL K1 TEIIA, or T7MUHKHKRA, in 

the stream lu the dry season, when it is limpid tho BriiWl district of Agra, liout.-gov. of the 
and still so deep^as to be an fordable, and V .W. Provinces, a town on the route fio.n the 
crossed either by ferry or bridge of boats. L it of A . rni to u^Uy by Khasgungo, and 
1 he right bank, on which the town i, situate lR Tllilos north-east of tho forme r. It has a 
is about thirty foot above the channel, the left snirtU bazaar ; iitiiffmyst water may he had 
bank low, and, m consequence, the country | f rom we ji Sj and supplies may lie obtained from 
on that side is extensively flooded m high; the neighbourhood. i'hv road in this part of 
inundations. At thp time of Tennants vwt, , tIu> route u ta ,I, tho country cut ui. with 
in 1798, it was surrounded by a mud wall be- [ r « lv ine.s, an d very partially cultivated. Lat. 
tween twenty and thirty feet thick, ami at the .>7' |iy lorur. 7S L 12'. 
northern extremity was a large antique rest- “ _ 

dence of the zemindar or proprietor of that # AONG1HA, m the Lurman empire, a town* 
part of the country , on the south a large fort situate on the left hank of the river K liyciid- 
built of brick, and so strong as to he impreg- ^en, and 90 miles N.W . of Ava. Lat. 11 '4J , 
nable to a native force. The town hah a j long. 94 58. 

bazaar, and though 0$ no groat extent, is popu* | AOXLAGAN.F, or AOUNLAH, in tho 
lous, but ill-built, the houses being either of British district of Bareilly, a town on the route 
mud or ill- cemented brick. Population 8,947. from Allyguih to Bareilly, Ml miles N.E. of 
Lat. 2S J 20, long. 7S 4 2V. | former, 21 S.W. of latter. It has a large 


ANOPGUKTL in the Rajpoot state of 
Bikaner, a town near the north-west frontier, 
towards Bahawulpoor. It is situate in a I 


1 bazaar, and water is abundant. Population 
[7,819. Lat. 2 s J Ui', long. 79 13'. 

I AOl'GAS'jSE. The principal place of the 


country of great sterility, in lat. 29 1 4', long. ’ pergunnah of the same name, m the British 
73 J 2(5'. | district of Banda, liout,-go\. of the N.W\ 

t \TTTAti-r> 4 7T r r\ i ! Provinces, a tt»wu on the right bank of tho 

ANTCm BAIT, 111 tho territory of Oudo, a' r . „ .... .. 

. ,, ' e . J J c Ji'immt. 30 miles north-east of the town <>t 

town on the route from the cantonment of p 1 r 1 ... r „ 

-n, * . 1 i . , . * ij . ■! Banda. Lat. lo 40, long. 80 50. 

Futtchgurlk to that of Seetap»vor, 3^ miles ; * 

north-east of the former, -14 west of th^ latter. • A()l T NG, or AGON, in tie* lhitish district 
It has a bazaar; water is plentiful, and sup- «f Euttehpor*\ lieut. gov. of Agra, a village 


plies may be collected from the surrounding 
country, which is level, and partially eulti 


on the route fiom Cawnpore to the town of 
Futtehpoie, and 22 miles north-west of the 


vated, though in many places overiuu with lattu. Water is obtained Yh>ui wells, blit vup- 
jungle. The road in this part of the route is lien arc scarce. Tho road in this part of tho 
bad. Lat. 27" 40', Infig, 80 0'. # ; route is bad. Lat. 28 9, long, mj 3S'. 


ANTE HE. iii the territory of Gwalior, a 
small town on the route from the fort of Gwra- 
lior to Saugor, BS miles S E. of former, 1^4 
N.W. of latter. It is situate at the southern 
entrance of a rocky ravine, so narrow that oi*iy 
one wheeled carriage can pass at once along 
the road, waliich is very narrow, rocky, and 
bad. Salt is manufactured here by washing 
the saline earth 19 the vicinity, and by the 
heat of the sun evaporating tlm btfne thus 1 
obtained. Tieffenthaler describes it, about 
eighty years ago, as a town once tolerably 
handsome, but much decayed, and having at 
its west side a fort with four veiy strong 
towers. Here, at the chue of December, 1813, 
the Mali rat ta fdVce was posted to oppose the 
British advancing from Bundelcund ynder the 
command of General ,Grcy. The British com- 
mander marched westward to turn tteir posi- 
tion, and the Mali r atlas, marchi iifj by a parallel 
route, gave battle fit Punniar,awi were totally 
defeated. ^Lat. 28 J 3', long. 78“ yj'. 

ANUNDPQOR. — A town in the native 
state of Jutt, one of the Safctara jaghireA, dis- 
tant B.K. from Sattara 89 miles. Lat. 18" 54', 
long. 75* 9'. 


AOrXLAH.— Sec Aoni aoanj. 

API.- -A town in the native state of Nepal, 
distant N.E. from Almora oighty«*wo miles. 
Lat. 30 , long 

A PPAROWTETT. -A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominion 1 * of the Nizam, distant N. from 
Hyderabad 132 milon. Lat. 19 ' 18', long. 
78 14'. 

APPOOWA.--A ullage in Arracnn, situate 
on the right bank of the Coladyne river. Lat. 
2u‘ 5tf, long. 93 1'. 

APTA, in the British <fi, strict of Taimah, 
presideijl-y of Brim liay, a town on the route 
from (’alliance to Nagotna, twenty-two miles 
north of tho latter. Lak 18° 5 F, lung. 73' 12. 

A BUL, in Kashmir, a Ixuuitiful cataract 
on the Velhau, one of tho principal tributaries 
of the Bell ut or Jhelurn. Lat. 33 37', long. 
74 52'. 

I ARACIIf, in the British* district of Salem, 

* presidency* of Madras, a town twenty-eight 

* miles N. W« from Trifhin|poly, uful forty-one 
•miles S.E. of Salem. Lat. 11 s * 7', long. 
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A*RAIL, mi tVw British district of Allahabad, | 
lieut.-goV. of the N.W. Provinces, the prin-, 
cipal place of the pergunnah of the name name, j 
a small town on tho* right bank of tho Ganges, ] 
at the coufliytmce of the jfumna, and opposite | 
the city of Allahabad, from which it is distant 1 
about a mile. Lat. 25 J 25', long. HI ‘ 50'. j 

Alt A UK. — A river of Hyderabad, rising in * 
lat, 20° ID', long. 77“ 12', near the town of 
BaHsirn, and flowing Ataateny for fifty miles, 
and sou til -east for sixfr miles, falls into the 
Payne Gunga river on the left or north side, 
in lat. I IT 54', long. 7H° 20'. 

AHA VAGjpORCH Y, in the British district 
of Coimbatore, presidency of Madras, a town 1 
on tho route from Dindigul to Salem, thirty . 
miles *N. of tho former. J^at. 10° 47', long.! 


Bay of Bengal a little north of Cuddalore. It 
is devoid of water during the dry season, and 
such also is the condition of most of the other 
streams of this district, which fall either into 
tho Penna or into the Bay o? Bengal. The 
Coleroon, however, which forms the%onthem 
boundary towards- Tanjore, ia abundantly sup- 
plied with water during the greater yart of 
the year. Pursuing its course m a north- 
eastern direction, the Coleroon falls into the 
Bay of Bengal, near Devicottah. Prom Devi- 
cottuh, at the mouth of the Coleroon, the 
seacoabt extends in a northern direction for 
forty-live miles to lat,. 12\ long. 71C 5,7 ■ 
thence, in a north-easterly direction twenty- 
two miles, to lat. 12' 1.7, long. HO' 4'; the 
,total length of the seaconst of this district 
! being sixty-seven miles. Porto Novo, niue 


77 J 58'. | 

ARAVDLEl, in Western Indi.t, a range of 
mountains extending in a direction N.E. fiom 
the vicinity of Champanere, about lat. 22' 10', 
long. 7 1 , where, though low and not strongly 
marked, it joins the W. extremity of the 
Vindhya. It extern U along the S.W. frontier 
of the territory of Harihwarra., Dongurpour, , 
and the S.W, and N IV. of Mewar or Odey i 
pore, dividing it iroin the lower region of 
Murwnr or Joudpoor; and, proceeding into 
the dUtrictH of AJainvarra and Ajmeie, be- 
comes confounded with the low rocks rangrs 
of Slukhawati and Delhi. Fts N.E. extremity 
may, perhaps, 1 m- assumed in lat. 2d 50, long. 
75 . On the X W. .side, or towards Marwar, 
it is very hold and precipitous, less so on the 
S E. ; but accordintr to Tod, there is no pass 
o\er it piaetieahle for wheeled carriage-' from 
Kdur. near its S E. extremity, to Ajmere, a 
distance of 22o miles. The most elevated 
summit is Mount A boo, 5,000 feet above the 
sea. . 

A RAWED, in tho British district of Khan 
dei.di, presidency of Bombay, a town forty- 
eight miles S \V\ from Boorliaunpoor. .sixty- 
one miles N.E. of Dhooha. Lat. 21 10, 

long 7;C 3i>\ f 

ARCoT (Southern Divi.donb - A British 
district under the president*) of Madras. It is 
bounded on tlui north by the British districts 
northeru division of Areot and Chinghiput ; 
on the cant by Pondiilierrv and the Bay of 
Bengal ; on the south by the British districts 
of Tanjore and 'rtriejii nopoly, and on the west 
by the Bntish district of SaleAi. T t liesU«?twven 1 
lat. 11 1 lP-l^aiP, long. 78 12 - -So 4 .The 
area, according to official authority, is 7.600 
square miles. The general surface of the 
country forms part of the great sieve fi^ni the 
Eastern Ghauts to tho count of the Bay of 
Bengal. In its eastern jxirt, or towards tho 
sea, it is low and level, but in the interior, 
towards the ghauts, rises into hills, not form- 
ing continuous ranges. but in general isolated. 
Tho principal riv*|rs intersecting *or bounding 
the district are tho Southern Penna or Panar, 
and tho Coleroon . Tho former fall# into tho 


miles north of Devicottah, is at the mouth of 
the Vcllaur, a river rising towards the base of 
the Eastern Ghauts, nud Sharing a considerable 
length of course, with an anmeut nr dam 
1 thrown across it in tlqs disHct, by means of 
i which its waters are rendered available for the 
• pur po.ses of irrigation. It is at all times too 
-mall at its mouth to admit, of any hut coasting 
craft ; but , ships may anchor two miles off 
shore in fix fathoms, with g<x*l holding-ground 
of mud, and protected from southerly winds 
•by the Coleroon shoal lying in that direction. 
The seacoast is sandy, with small hills, which, 
viewed from a distinct*, appear to be islets. 
About fifteen miles beyond Porto Novu. in the 
same directum, is Cuddalore, at the mouth of 
the Southern Penna. The climate is exempt 
from sudden vicissitudes of temperature, and 
storms are less frequent here than in most 
other places on the Coromandel coast. In the 
vicinity of tho shore tty? temperature is com- 
paratively moderate during the prevalence of 
the sea-breezes ; but when tiny give place to 
the Jand-wind* during spring she heat be- 
comes very Jistresring, and is a i* mpanied by 
great aridity, against which new her glass nor 
\xot>d is proof, the former breaking suddenly 
from the expansive power of the heat, and the 
latter from the same cause wafping* cracking, 
and splitting. The thermometer sometimes 
reaches 115' in tlw shade, and according to 
some reports it occasionally rises as high as 
T30\ The mineral wealth of this district is 
small, with the exception of a rich mine of 
iron-ore in the south-eastern part, furnishing 
metal of excellent quality, which is reduced 
at Porto Novo by a company of Europeau 
capitalists. No satisfactory information is ac- 
cessible as to either the botany or ze .logy of 
the distTict, nor indeed os to any bwuich of 
natural \>istoi j According to the census taken 
in 1851 . the imputation amounted to 1,006,005. 
Assuming tho area at 7.60(7 square miles, and 
the population as above stated, the result will 
show a relative density of 132 to*the square 
milo. 0 The proportion of Mussulmans and 
; others is stated to be about one twenty-fifth 
! part of tho whole ; the remainder of the popu- 
lation being Hindoos. Cuddalore is tho seat 
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of the civil establishment of the district; A RCOT, the principal place the northern 
Trinomalee, aiul the French settlement of division of the British territory bearing thesame 
Pondicherry, also locally within the limits of name, is situate *bn the right side of the river 
this district, are described under their reapec- Palar, ami on the line of rtfilway from Madras 
tive names in t Ai alphabetical arrangement. to Beypoor. The ^sito is advantageous and 

salubrious, being on a gentle eminence, sloping 
ARCOT (Northern Division^. — A British 1 down to the bank. The bed of the river is 
district^, under the presidency of Madras. It about half a mile wide ; hut in the dry season 
is bounded on the north by the British district the stream is not sufficient to turn a mill, and 
of Nellore, on the east and south-east by the the channel iH sometime* even totally dry, 
British district Chingleput, on the south by Water of good quality # fjan, however, always 
the British district of A root (southern division) be obtained by sinking pits into tne sands 
and Salem, and on the north-wo*t by Mysore which form thfc bed, The military canton- 
and the British district of Cuddapah ; and lies ment can accommodate three regiments ; one 
between lat. 12’ 22' — 14° IT, long. 78 J 17' — jof European, and two of native cavalry. 
80* 12'. Tho area is estimated by one authority ' There is an extensive barrack fot Europeans, 
at 5,571 square mib-s ; according to another, ( built of brick and lime inortar ; and con-' 
at 5,790. The principal river is the Palar, tiguous are throe hospitals, well constructed, 
which, rising in tho territory of Mysore, pur- . well ventilated, nml in all n xpectH commo- 
sues a directing generally easterly, and cuter- dious ; besides other building* requisite for 
ing this district abffilt lat. 12’ f>«\ long. , such an estahhidimeiit. Thuie is a neat 
78 u 30', flows through it, continuing its easterly { Protestant Episcopal chrnvh adjoining. Tho 
course for about 102 miles, passing close to eld foit has been nearly demolished , but its 
the towus of Vellore and A rent, and Mibse- outline can still be traced almost throughout 
quently crossing into the British district of | its entire extent, which was once veiy coud- 
Chingleput. Though a considerable torrent j derable. In the town are the ruins of tho 
during the rainy season, it is at other times palace of tho nnwauh of Arcot, hr -ides tho 
dry on the surface of its channel, though water remains of various buildings oneb-d by Mus- 
may at all times be obtained by digging therein. 1 sulnmn*, and some mosques, ill in a state of 
There are several smaller streams, such as the ^repair The town, with thetalook or subdivision 
Poiney, the Sooriannukni, and some others, 1 annexed, is stated officially *o have a populu- 
all devoid of water in the dry aeason, hut ti<?n of jfl, 17 1, inhabiting in 012 Iioum s. 
during the jieriodical rains flowing fredy, ami j Aicot occupies a proimm nt place in tlm his- 
replenishing the tanka and channels for irri- j tory of the contents waged in this part of India 
gallon. Tank*, or artificial pieces of water, duringtheearlierpartof thedchtet'uth omnny. 
are very numerous, and the dimensions of Here Clive continued the military n putatnm 
some are .surprisingly great, That of ( 'auvery - 1 w hu h he had previously acquired by muiu* ad- 
pak is eight miles long and three broad. Be ventuvmm exphutnin oth**r quaih is Tin Kn- 
sides many channels for irrigation, a canal has 1 glishha\ingpicviou.sly taken but feeble iiu'iimu- a 
been made from the ^southern* extremity of ( to support their ally, the well-know u Mahomet 
Pulikat lake to Madras, distant twenty miles ; Ali, (’live suggested an attack upon Aicot, 
and by this communication that city receives • then held by a rival power, and offered him- 
abundant supplies of charcoal, firewood, vege- self as the commander of tho expedition. Hi* 
tables, grain, fish, and other articles of eon- suggestion ^nd offer ueio acceptnk; but the 
sumption. Tli© soil on the plains is for thg [ force placed i|t his disporaJ ;\;n altogether 
most part sandy, mixed with loam and gravel : disproportion* d to tho service lor which it was 
it is extensively cultivated, principally with i destined. It^ondsted but of H00 sepoys and 
rice and other grains ; and even in Um moun- EurojH'aiM, with three field pieces ; and 
tainoud tracts thcr^ is a qpnxuleruble portinu j with this small force an attack wv« to be made 
of fertile ground. Cotton in the principal , upuu a fortress garrisoned by f l,l<n J men, 
commercial crop. The population according M hi approaching the place, a violent storm of 
to the latest official return it* 1,48,3,873, an | thunder and rain foil; an event which might 
amount which, compare l with the area fur- j certainly be regarded a* a misfortune rather 
nished by the same authority (5,jf&0 square! than an advantage. It profeti, however, the 
miles), indicates a relative density of at tout * latter ; Chvop marching his snihtl form 
257 to the nqu&rt mile. The language spoken i through this war of the ©lestontri, a thing 
in this collector&te is* the Tamm. The lines j regarded an unparalleled in India, was Jinked 
of tlie Madras Railway Company traverse j upon as an assailant whom it Would bo vain to 
this district. The other routes are — 1. From j resist ;• th^ garrison accordingly abandoned 
east to west, from Madras # U^ougfi Arcot 1 the f8rt, and Clive took po>nesuion of it. Tho 
to Bangalore. 2. •From north-cast to sou)d£ j enemy, however, having received largo re« 
West, from Madras through Arcot to Coim- \ inforccmcnts, under Rajah Sahib, son *»f tho 
ti^tore. if. From north to *8utb, from i celelmvted Churnla Sahib, Int'aint) in turn the 
Chittoor to Arcot. Arcot, the principal [ assailants, aVd (dive was called upon to defend 
place, Vellore, Chittoor, are described under j the place which had Kmwrkohly 
their respective names in the alphabetical j into bis hands. Tins task no performed with 
arrangement. consummate skill, though his foryc was so 
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small that Jie^was obliged to husband his 
resources with the greatest care. Being 
summoned to surrender, ho replied in terms 
of haughty defiance. At length, on the 1 4th] 
November, 1751, the em*my commenced the 
attack long threatened, and from which inditing 
short of complete success was anticipated. 
Tins attempt, and its results, are thus recorded 
in a modem historical work : — “The day of 
attack wrts one among the roost distinguished 
in the Mahometan calendar. Happy was the 
Mussulman to whom 't brought ihath from 
the sword of the unbeliever, for his fall was 
regaided as hut a sudden inti eduction th the 
highest paradise. By this belief the enthu- 
siasm of tho^euemy'a troops was wrought up 
almost to madm-fw, ami it was fui ther increased 
by the free use of an intoxicating mhstamie 
called bang. The morning came, and with it 
the expected movement. Chw »ai awakened, 
ami found his garrison at their posts, accot ding 
to the cli>qMiMtiuu which he had prewuudv 
made. On the cneiiivV side a vast multitude 
wt'ie in motion, bringing ladders to**\ery part 
ot the wall that was accessible. Besides these 
desultory operations there were others m 
piogic^s, all directed to the bam** end. Tour 
prim tpal <ii\ i-ior u. emmy's troops 

inuvlu-d upon the four points where an 
entrance to the fort, seemed ihe more lik'dv, 
to l>e cdh cted tin* two gates and the two 
breathes which had h*»eu mode in tlie wifll. 
The paities v\ ho attacked the, gates drove 
la foie tin in several elephants, armed with 
plates of iron on theii foreheads, with which 
it was cxpicltd they would beat down tin 
obstacle** which stopped the course of the 
aisiilauts ; but the device was mote disastrous 
to those who employed it than to those against 
whom it was dmet* d The eh pkmts, wounded 
l»v the musket r\ of the Untish force, turned 
and trampitd upon those who Wire urging 
thuu fui vraid. At the north-west breach, as 


remainder saved themselves by swifnming 
back, abandoning the uufortunate raft which 
was to have borne them to the breach. These 
various attacks occupied about an hour, and 
cost the enemy in killed and « wounded about 
400 men. After an interval employed by tho 
assailants in endeavouring, under much annoy- 
ance, to carry off their dead, the firing upon 
the foit was renewed, both with carmbn and 
musketry. This was again discontinued. A 
formal demand of leave to bury the dead was 
complied with, and a trnee of two hours 
agiced upon. At the expiration of the pre- 
scribed time tho firing once more recoin - 
me ii< ocl, and lasted until two o’clock rm tlio 
following morning, when it ceased, never to ho 
i cue wed. At daybreak the gallant defenders 
of the fort learned that their besiegers had 
precipitately abandoned Vie town. The gar- 
nson immediately marched into the enemy's 
quarters, whore thiJy frund seVenil pieces of 
artillery and a large quantity of ammunition. 
The-e spoils were forthwith tiansferred t< < tlie 
fort, and thus ended *a aic^r of fifty days. 
Military history records few events more 
remarkable than this memorable siege. Its 
'conduct at oiiu placed Clive in tlie foremost 
] rank of distinguished commanders. Justly 
I h<i> it been said that he was ‘born a soldier.’ 
I At tin* time when with n handful of men, 
uusst of them unpractised in the operations of 
]wai ; he defended the fort of Areot against a 
force several thousand strong, hi 1 * military 
experience was smill, while of military educa- 
tion he was cijii rely destitute. His boyhood 
had passed m idleness, or in the reckless j>er- 
pctrftlmu of mischief, while the few T years 
whnli he had numbered of manly life had, for 
the most part, he* n Occupied with the details 
of tiade. I>eprived ofWll the means by which, 
in oidinary cases, men are gradually prepared 
for the duties of military ber\ ' or commaud, 
lie hliowid Imnseff a perfect ni,v'i r if the arU 


many tin m wa- capable of aduutung rushed “f war. Like all other einiucn 1 commanders, 
wddly in, and pA.s**ed the hi**t tieuoh before he communicated to those under him a spirit 
then" oppom nW gave fire. When given, it dev utodness and self abandonment, which is 
w rift With terrible etfeit. A n limber of iuu^ among the most graceful its well as the most 
hrts were loaded in readnuss, wlfich those valuable ^qualities of a soldier, dFh iiistaiuv 
U'hiud delivered to the first rank a» fast us i of tins occurred aigoug the native troops em- 
tiey could discharge them. Kvery shot did; ployed in the defence of Areot, which is alike 
«-xei utinn, while three field-pieces contributed 1 lyviiounfble to them and to their commander. 
*fh*ctuaUy to thm the number of the assailants. [When provisions became Retiree, and there was 
In a few* minutes they fell back, but the) ground for apprehending that famine would 
ntUmpt was outy suspended, not abandoned compel a sui render, the sepoy* proposed that 
Anoiher*and another party fid lowed, ^nd were, their diet should be restricted to the thru 
driven off mj*had been tlmso who preceded gruel in which the rice \v is tailed, and that 
them. To approach the south-west hi each, the whole of tho gram should be given to the 
the cm my mnbaiked" seventy uicn on a raft. JCuiope*ns, as they required more * uunsh- 
w ho thus attempted to cioss a ilitgh, .ml had | moot. Wiu uch a spirit pervading Ins little 
almost ginned their object, when Clivtf, ob- j garriomfl* Clive •night well look forward to a 
nerving tiiat his gunners fired with bad .dm, ] suecoyful teftnination of h‘& brave defence of 
took the management of one of the field pieces , At cot ; but that spirit his own military virtues 
himself. This he worked w ith such precision , had fostered and called forth." Oitfhc evening 
and effect that a few duwhargeA thiew the j of the memorable day, icinforvemunts, dis* 
ndvanringsparty into confu#» «n. .The raft was - jKitelted iroin Madra* for the support of thve, 
overset, ami thus? ou boatd thrown mto the;entcred tho town, and a few days afterwards 
water, w^iere *#oiiw wore diowimd. The '(’live left tlie {dace, for a field where hw 
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service's were more pres singly required, A rdot 
was taken by Hyder Ali when that invader 
ravaged the Carnatic ; and beyond these facts 
there is little in its history of interest or 
importance, instance from Madura, N.E., 
220 miles ; Tanjore, N., 145 ; Cuddalore, N , 
88 ; Bangalore, E., 1 18 ; \klIoie, E., 14; 
Madras, \V. ; 65. * Lat. 12 r 54\ long, 70° 24'. 

ARfcULOODK— -A town in Mysore, under 
the administration and control of the govern- 
ment of India, distant X W. from Seringa- 
patam 49 miles. Lat. 12 J 40', long. 76 c 7 . 

ARDANJI, in the British district of Tan- 
jore, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Tripatoor to Negapatam, twenty- 
eight miles coat of the former. Lat, 10 IV, 
long. 79° 3'. 

ARDYSiR. —A towm in the native state of 
Cutch, under the political superintendence of 
the presidency of Bqpibaj', distant N.E from I 
Bhooj seventy-live miles. Lat. 23 3S', long. 
70° 50'. 

\reejaw, in Sifide, a large village on | 
the route from Schwan to Laikhana, in the | 
fertile island inclosed between the Indus an<l 
its offset the Narra. It i* situate eiglit miles 
south ft om Larkhana, the Millie distance west 
of the Indus, and one mile east of the Narra 
Lat. 27° 24', long. 0* 9'. « 

AREENG, or Al r RCNG.— The principal 
place of tlie pergunn.ih of the same name, in 
the British district of Muttra, lieut gov. of 
the X r \V. Frounced, a small town on tlu i 


latter was defeated with gre^; lcjps, A modal 
in commemoration of the victory was struck 
in London, in 1851, and presented, under the 
sanction of the Queen, to the surviving officers 
and soldiers who \<ere engaged in the action. 
It is situated in a plain much cut up by water- 
courses, and on the route from Kllichpoor to 
Aurungaluul. Distance 40 miles SAW of the 
former, 135 N.E. of the latter. Lat, 21 J 2', 
long. 77 2'. 

Alt lANCOORAN.—Sce PoNmqreni«T. 

ABKAIH Y.~ -A €nwn in Hyderabad, or 
doiiumons of the Ni/.nm, distant S. W. fiom 
H>oerabad 101 miles. Lat. It)' 50', long. 
77 ' 6', 

ARMEGON. in the British district of Ncl-* 
lore, presidency of Madras, a village situate 
on the coast opposite to a shoal of the same 
name, between “the inner edge of which and 
the coast there is a spa« o from three to lour 
miles wide, now called Blackwood flat hour ” 
Une of the earliest scttU incuts of the KmL- 
India Company in the Caru.itu was foumhd 
at tins pi, ice, where f.utory was ere< ted in 
1628 , defemhd by twelve picas of e.inn<*n. 
Distance N. of Madras 66 nnh s. Lat 11 2, 
long a() 12. 

ARMORKE.--A town m the Umtory of 
Nagpore, distant S E fioin Nagpoi e 71 miles. 
Lat. 2<) 2S, long. SO 2. 

* AKMOY \ M COTTA, in the British didnet 
of Madura, pietudincy of Madias, a town 
.situate twenty nnh s N. fiom Rannrid, and 


route from Muttra to Deeg, and nine Hides fifty thice nnlcs h E of Madura. Lat. 9 10, 


west of the former. Here the army ol Holkar, . long 7b 56 . 


the Mahratta chief, was encamjRd Oet. 7, | A R VALLA. - An island off the coast of 
1804, and being attacked by the British under j the Northern Concaii, piesulency of Botnfnv, 
General I^tke, sought safety in a precipitate Wituate one mile limn tin* mainland, the inti r 
flight, in which their chief *leil the way. j vening channel being navigable for vessels of 
About thirty of their number yvore killed, and eoriMd< table burthen Ou the inland is a toil, 
several made prisoners. Lat. 27 J 29', Jong, which, in 17M, was tnkt n by tin Butnh army 
77' 3G\ under Geneial G< ddard J)M uifc N. fiom tiio 

AREEPADGAH. in the British province ’ city of Bombay thn ty fivenuU s, flat 19 2^, 
of Arracan, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, a town £3 long 72 17'.** * 

miles N.W. of Airacan. Lat. 21 J fi, long- j ARNKE. — A town In Hyderabad, or doim 
92’' 33'. • ' iiions o9 tin*" Nizam, distant S. fiom Omia- 


AREEPORE, or If A REEPOOHR, in the’wutteo iiity-five links Lat. 20 V, lung. 
British distnet ofrGhaz^poor, lieut gov. of 7b 4'. 


the N.W. Provinces, a town 32 mile* X.L > of ( ARNKE, in the British district of Vicot. 
Ghazeepoor, 40 nnks W . of Chupra. Af"- northern division, a town with Bntish canton* 
pore has a j>opulatiou of 0,382. Lat. 25 49, merit, ft* site is rather low aiul Hit, yet with 
long. 84‘* 2\ i a sufficient rieclmtv toward* a small river 


ARGAUM, in Hyderabad, or territory’ of 
the Nizam, a village wear the northern frontier, 
towards the Bntiah territory of Saugor and 
Nerbudda, some distant i south waifl of the 
lange of mountain# bounding the valley of the 
Taptee on the south. This fdacc ^rendered 
memorable by hiving been tffe site of tn 
action which took place on the 28th November, 
1803, between the British airny» commanded 
by Major-General W tiles ley (afterwards duke 
of Wellington), and that of the Malfrattas 
commanded by Scindia and Munny Rappoo, 
brother of the rajah of Bdrar, in whica^the 


about a quarter yf a tnilft distant, tt» carry off 
the rafii thither even during the monsoon. 
The river being fed by BpringK, affords an 
unremitting supply of excellent water. The 
country round ia open, the nearest lulls, which 
consist or granite and syenite, being mix mile# 
dm taut ; and there i# scarcely any vegetation, 
except a few straggling palms and Home patches 
of stunted jungle. 'J lie nori of the plain con- 
sists of disintegrated gianite, mixed with Hand 
or clay, au*! m many places m ^npregimtcd 
with impure saline nattlr, chiefly salt# of 
soda, which during the dry season cause a 
. 40 
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white tfflormjencp on the mu face. Tim place j 
fount rly a strong forties'*, is now niui li de 
ciyid It in a station for European troops, 
tin (intommnt of svhnh is wulim the now 
dilipidittd r«iinp tit, hut f<*i worn* in pwt 
hi- * nly 1« * ii o< < asiori illy un upn <1 m a nun 
p<?U) depot Jmmtdiitely opp »^i t< to it au* 
two bond pi )• 1 i uio< s of hiiiMin^-i fornnnj 
tlu oIIjuis (fit it f 1 1 s lx bind tli hi* , m l about 
tine* bundled y ml" di 1 4 f 1 1 , ^11* the burat k*, 
t dculitid to it< ommodnte mu I mop* m n jji 
nunt Tin -e ait ilso ^vunli jn >t*l, .nd ire 
^|MUmh .uni stron^l^ built Vuinuu tlm« 
n*h s of n [u m , tin. f iiirtli *-i*lc hun^oMU 
j led 1 y aw ill with i l, it* w 13 t *mti non- t 
a * omuiotlioiM Mio^pit tl I.Uvitioii dos* th* 

« 1(10 f< t Jj.stiuei tiorn Mi lini N L , 

mil*'' r l in) u \ 1 >1 hiii^d* le 1 , 

1 T> \ Ml ti* s i: , jn \k nt, s 17 , 
M 1 li i‘i ^ W 7-1 lat L l 1 * 1 un» -I 
\ liOO \ « < »*)MK v\\ i a 

\lttU 1 in tin Ibiti-h «li tint ol 
p ui f lu ut _ \ of ill* N W rmvin s 1 
11 di l inn *u 1 ill ij;i * 11 tli* n> m Ii mi Mum 1 

< int r un 11 l * th it of M \ up* >m md t w nt} 

till* * mil* s \w st of tl t 1 itti 1 W 1*1 1 it \ i n 
t it ul ml iphes *“ v > sedletli Ilf u* tl t 
VI It | l t t r 1 u I ' r l l ll till ] lit 

< I tli 1 in* Hbhrihh i»o nl hi Ii , w illu i 

Inti din 11 _ r th ii» in tin it* l ] ■* t «>] 

in 1 1 - m 11 11 \ | l < 111 1 1 w it 1 t 1 Mu 

a | r h 1 (i m in t * tin* * h r t »< * * j 1 1 \ 

i \ l ml p ii ii ilt\ cultiv *t 1 1 it -e ^ 

1m^ * s 1 * 

\ J{ J I 1 1 11 F \ t* wn n tin rt nd / \ < 1 

\ i p 1* i —tii* s * fiom t N i.{ m 1 h» mil* - 

1 it 1 11 1 t ,b " 

\ hr \< \\ IMi< M 1 1 ? ^* Vk \ Ml 


Kmmeo, Chtdubi, and Shapuree That* part 
of the coist l)in^ betsse* 11 the Naaf and 
An no ti 1 1 v 1 1 im liru d by sli nl banks, st? etch- 
ing hi some puts tio 01 tin** mih s from the 
bon 1 mth 1 outh flu <onj is lined by a 
numbt 1 f neky idimk, of whuh tlm** railed 
tin l.rolwri J 1 in*l' ami tr 0 l*iribl<H in 1 the 
ln^*r but mini*! of tins* >ujh 1ns the 
sliplitt t tp]t uu«e of ulmuim The 1* 
in under ol tin e ml h* in UiiniM to hintiho 
is i \* * s-.lv* I3 iu„4* l irnl loiky mil nt* M by 
hip whifh dlord no si,* Iter f*>i -hif -*t id 1 d 
by 1 1 ui Is, <ui*l b< ii Iv \ inoiis - in * of 
pc nl 1 Ecfvwui KuiAlvue irnl Sari 1 wiy 
risen- ’ sa\s Pt mb Moll, ‘ tl n whole oust 
omsi *if a libuiutb of cit c k- md tid 
null dm, ill of will* b t» rimn it* at tin f > i* < f 
tin 1 w rrun: - ndimm tht < *utnbutifris 
*1 nuiiK 1 o is sm ill s L r* 11 iik Hi [ hv u 1 

tsp i 't this * iinti is wry mwisi+nl, 
fulls bit f tv u ^ 1 iisi^ * fi iM in l \ilh\s, 
t» I v t t r f w lnili u ^ u 1 d,\ f it h md 
lu^nl v *ulmit d I 111^ mi 1 i**i l> numo 
r _>u m 11 1 sci- llnre 1-, i»\\hs r s mud 
ai** oj low uiiishy lml, ( 1 un \ it li tlncic 

jun^l* 111 1 > n 1 n t ut up b\ 1 is is an<* tide 

n ill il - is 1 1 it 11 h 1 c mill’ll! u 1 m bs 1 m 1 

\*iv bfh ul* u - me iu- f 111 *s aim >-t 1111 

pit d U t n p n , ii ini* 1 0111 - 1** tsv* 1 11 

< s, ltl to li I \ I 1 14* s b m< « uric L cm l>y 

ssiUi \1 in' tli vsliol Inn *1 t ; e 1 1st in 

li mur th* n mu iiiv btlwoii Ai 1 m oil 
rl , m i 1 u 1 Vs 1 * ’i t tJj* m. \s Is it { xe 1 
I J 1 I li pi V M I f l' Oil th nthcl H 

J n im 1 1*3 tl \ mil mv in ltd m - I'm 
1 a ^ 1^ a j » t nd the t;ieit ciiimwhuh, 
ruining ti wi b* s uJi of \ssun, ui lat 
2 1 ,0 , m i*lst>< ipiNi^i 1- 'Hichiijjht 
nf 1I1 m nl* ns sin*'' tui i.’inj it this 


Mill \f \\ »ji 1 f< of It In Min'd 4 

M * 1 * ft t is >f I n *1 1 I m h 1 \ 

lb ll 1 th y ( 1 't U u_ 1 I S' h ll t 

*1 v h *■ 1 ) t o \ i d us* in ill* M 1 ii 1 iU 

,m 1 * i»l 1 \ lb \ u id 1 ; 1 m d 

in m un - w hi,h -nil t ^ ut \ \ 1 n 

ti uh bi 1 j 111 >1 tl In "b | * \ 1 

*»t I*. m I 1 <1 w f 1 tin Its* 1 , d 

It in in ss n l it 1 " **d -1 * > ’ -T 

< jo \ '1 1 l is* mi* in* b n jh ii n t 
huilkhi p i ^ t> »*s n itluiu ( \i nut 1 ■. 

d * ut J’u* m U- It M 1 it* 1 1 lift * b 1 t 

tin In I t f I S T )*« * it ll 1-«1*S 1 »'» 1 *\ nub - 
fioiii hum ) » t<* M < ( « 1 u nb* *d ’ 1 N < < 
inniiunm ?u mnt ^n < is n 1 ^ tuitlni 
s* utb it V m st nt \ *i nl s * i*l 1 » i-ui in., 

ti in tin Hit vii t In 1 Mn ku 1 Ism * '<? t*' tin 

Mininut of tl * in mnt syi l * 1 s m 1 * 1 mu 
mi itb of tins tl> 1 ui t 1- s< 1 v mm li int* 1 
nipt. <1 b\ bi\s uul nibs lUilflnm* #ss n 1 
to .its m«ivt < Mn in* pnuit it C »pe N**ii< 
(Ik yuinl tile n o ntls «li tun *! I omul u us *•( 
\ruu in) th in uni md ih i w i\ u*u mss sti p 

no Hinn s * 1 vi * l > 1 ( (bin tvs inis milt- aid 
mi m is ei i not tiioh tbm IiH<*n nubs 
,i< 1 * s-* I W nr* 11 (*t (ho pnsiTij w 1 > 4 S 4 
H< pun * indis. r I h*f 0*' wt s skill* d Is m m\ 
isluul,, tly uioit of 'vhuh <\ie 


I 11* h m tin * t Mi nth >Mid bet The 
]» 1 e M nut it m 1 *t J >* 1 ‘>3 11 , 

l s 1 1 1 * b Uj»s» ml- of v bi)u feet iIkal tile 

I,vi(* f th 1 lh 11 1 Unt- «)i these 
i n 1111 ui * 1-* ti 1 t- e*in-l t » s* \ei.il Hide' 

I id tub*- ss h*) hast ins -ml untie 1 t s 
if oMinimift llns l-il i nfe othiidslnp 
«lil un. 1 t -p* ei ills tin ssumn who ale 

s ith u nh th tuh *1 nut mist mi lte 

e\d di nl << ti-w*s in oleums aw 13 the tbuk 
t 1 ^t^ md -hiubs »H,n heaths tl * imnmtam 
-ft - 11 *\ pw p u 1114 tli join *1 f*n tin -eed 
ir«t mil ( * ttoii ait tlu pimupd pi 'uuetnu- , 
but bni) nl s »m* i * uh Ut st t mbs aio 
pint d Is tin suks of st 1 ms Over tbs 

ihu„e t In 1 1- alt -t s ». l ll p«iise - lutthltedltd 
lift AeU^ 1 Ollte is sup* I 01 10 ill othtl-, ml Is 
IM . MidtU* 10 ltl bs > M ss bu n Inl.ie* 

ill, 1 viu ( |)( he ssal tl 1^J"| a ,xi t st tin' ss w 
1 mint *'11 bfiutn V11 am uni \v * msshih 
it 1- -mhl »H»^ii*u swri *nm, ills unphi\ol. 
Mib-onut Titlsf hiwtstr tlm* coiidm 1 di 
* Uuut **u we »t ut if th £ mt t*f ( Tihhi'ie' 1 
in tin liyunM .sitnmmt uul pe* \ l* 

1 he 1 0 no-, \ti\llo\s lau^e •* of h Ik «ti* tt li 1 ^ 
d .1 „»ih* , but \k aw om-d«u i 1 1 <m 
u,t,.ih of the shin 'llus douml m 

(ousts The puueij al usei" ol An v 1,1 
• 4 1 
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the M)oo, Kuladyne 01 Arracin river, Lemyo, 
Talak, and Aeng. The someth of the thice 
fbrmwr are among the mountains to the noith 
of Arracan, about lat 22 30 Tin y flow in 
a southerly diction and am on an avti igc 
not more than twenty miles dist mt tnmi tath 
other, after a eouise ot about HO mih s they 
disembogue into Hunters my while* tiny 
are connected h) nil minus ciceAs, and hv 
which the tomnuinit itiou m this pirt wui 
ried on The Tal ik riyer is foi min) nnUs 
nothing more than a mountain tonent, and is 
only navigable foi tin list twciitv five. miles ot 
its com se 'I lit Aengiivci dining tin. spring 
tulejs is navigaLle up to tin t >wn id ill it n inn 
which is foit) five nnh from it- mouth lloth 
this mer and the T lik tike tin ir in in tin 
Yoomadoung mount ms, and empty tin msclvt s 
into Combenmie Bu, twtnt) ti \ t miles List 
of the town of Kh\ouk Phyoo Unit m no 
lakes in the piuyincej clmiitc of \rr u m 
has gentivll) bun con mb ml \n> mjiiri in- 
to Km o] Hans, a*> well is to the natives «»t otln i 
parts ot India and tl. g?c vt limi dity 4 tin 
troops ent'igtd m tin first laiumst vv ii 
afforded *int I me holy illustnnon ot tin tiutli 
ot this belie! it is inly the intciioi, how 
evei, which is thane ten/ d by tht gn it 
degiee of unhealthine-s Aky ib Suwlnviy 
and Kh)ouk Ph\oo situ itt on tin -ti-lnm^ 
liay< long betn known t> be f u m n fivour 
able to the rctciitnu ot In d f h th in most pelts 
ol the pmvimt, while tht town ot Viiicin 
and tht \i hgc ot J dm; ito itt mliiul m 
ptculmh ir jurn us r \ licit m vinous in li 
mtious ot a \okvi i mime in \r» t< in 
Along the c ast, m l in the idiuds of li vrmet 
and ( htdubi, arc siruitnl t irthy < un 
cov * i » d w iih a gru.ii sw ml, ’ fi rnwhi h n-m 
springs of ininld) wat i t nntnpg hub! its of 
g is Two Mvcrt tirtl<piik«s havt teken 
place in tin pr vim >ru m 1 ^ tin otln i 
id 1<m 5 R) the letter I »nr hills were* re id 
asundn to tht width of from tkirt\ to sixty 
feet, and m the pi uns its effects we if shown 
by “the cu tli opening in mutiI pi ict s irtl 
thiowing up water and mud i f a snlplnu mi 
smell ” fc l roni Navaelong m uni. on n ir 

JChjouk I'hyon, in tin inland of* it nine e 
vapout and fliinc 4 \tr< *#♦ u to h-u<- to tin 
height of rttvuaJ hundred fu t Of lh*rni ut^il 
resources of this country very Ltth is known 
In some paits, howc vm, non ore is found md 
id Ramreeborno ir n mimhmvi re < tim v\mke d 
but the working has lo ig Uen di-< ootintn <1* 
the quality and price of the prod m t i* rule r n n 
competition wifli th vt import! d from t«i* it 
Britain hop'hss In the inland of 4 In dub i 
iron i a found, but m mi h siudl qumtitus 
to be of no vtluc ( o.»l ha4 bun found in 
the Sandoway district .uni in •the i si md 
Jlaimee, near Khyoiik Ph\oo i ivoui «.!>!* 
reports h iyp. hi n marie of its (polity, but it 
ha# not been eAUnsivtty w<ik*d 1 her* ait 
several pet rob um wi Us in tin i-lvmh of 4 ’ un 
ree and Cheduht, and th oil found is of 
excellent quality, th >ugh not produce <« in 


gioat quantities A piofimyn of fine foie sts 
deck the summits md huIcs ot tide mountains 
the principal ticcs aic tlu oak md ft nlc, 
mesHcs of winch clothe those foi tiling the 
nnithein md eastern frontiei x The cmkH 
and mil) dis which nitc isiet th< mmiuous 
\<ilh\saiid illinul pi mis U m f d mum il ii}>, 
and turned to the purp st s of im^itmn, 
lciidci the countiy pccuhiily mted 1 i tin 
cultiv »ti n ot fiij its t iph piodiiri md ot 
which it )ic Ms tin i aft hi i (< pi in Indi i ( md 
dim Is a lugi Mtipl^s f i * vpnrt ition No 
mumi. tunc his tin gioimd, tlu u i i_, iti m it 
icccmvc s n ndumg its ipptu itiou nun u^u\ 
Tlici« ii unit iis o*l 1 1 pi ducts in \riitui 
Tlu chuf ot these ire t >h»<i > Nil u cotton 
indigo and 14 k \ ml ml pt ppi i \n it ur 
possesses no iiiinufictuu of mv imp r taint , 
imtsvlt is pi Miu< i 1 to somu evtent in [ u t ot 
tin piovuitc nuu the co 1 st mini tin l md 
of li mu t < sj u i dly U tlu h it bur f Khv >uk 

Phyoi It i n unedenht 1\ I vsi'u \ ij o 

r iti >n is ot e\cilhnt «p dily uni 1 urns m 

irti If ot ivp it it ion \ km 1 t< u c cl th 

is woven b\ tin women lot it is \\ in >nlv 
by the pcojdc of tin ji ivni c Om •! tin 
m in) il\ ml mumi. tc tins pi mi t 

fu m lull sii \ lmiiu ti iti hi s tlu icily m 
t ic im t loimm rt siinc it n i i m mt 

the ]>o m ssi m i 1 tint , vc inn cut L ml 

s.i 1 1 < in-titulc tht tin* t n clc i) \p iti 

tl »n the otln is ir t h u > u n w 1 it 

in t 1 nut l i tt do hi b s m 1 horn i 1 } li mts 

tc t th, di u <1 li h m 1 c lil Ic 1 ii hi i- \ k\ i 

is the. pi me ip il pcitid tin \\ Mine ml ill 
ti i le is th K ( m uh ill* Hit | i tv n j 
div h I mt) thn c distru^ Lh t i * ml 

1 u/t st \kv ib er Vn k ui ti>j r It r n 

his of i v ill* v 1 til 111 i ig | u dl It tl « -* l 

slum nulls \ t\ 1 vv md ill In s t jo 

v smd)way, e mpnlniiiln^ Ihe in 1 ill in 1 I 
twffn tlu cightecntli ml nil t nth 1 r s 

of Utitudc, is m nut inn u uni i'll i it I 

by livers lunmiig i s ti m w •* t > t i \ 

The c ip t 1 town is Si I » \ 4 y mil n < n 

-lined the in »-T In dlhy st i i n * t til | * 

vin Ihc^thud hum * whuh m hi h s 

Vi ng i id tin i laud it li nun t iii I < In dul i 

I In hrst of th s, n ( < nsi 1 1 th] m i is * | t 

t il d from tin in tin mi by a* mu w ml 

u i> it, tide c h imu 1 C m dul t m m p u it i It >m 

limine by e < h mne 1 some mile - hi m ml 

tt •> e lj it d hh\ >wk f hv > > t- Mtu itt e>n tin 

11)1 the in e VlMllllb of the tlvnel It 1 coll 
i u le I k< ilthy # r \ ht iTton.ind nfii ibii mt- 
»f \llkTm Me tel nnd M light W In it the 

pi vtiue emu int i tjie pi -* ion ol tlu 

1 t itish, tlu * pe i ulati m w it only ul • lit 

h'lH ffi 1 n I •% j 1 it h e 1 ini it d t*> 1 7 ,,,M| 

ami fu Im'* to ‘ii's liTm It Ue now upw uds 
of 521 (Miff In 1 'sd t tin Nlughs anmun* d t » 
mol e th m half the popul v i »n 'tins h pi< 
bib!) tin i ist sMl), thou^lf tin i Miipiritivt 

tiiiliihe rrf irfu t ii in 1a eii in s m measiiie 

iff (ted bvftbe iiniul^l ito II e (i** cpie lit mi 
the i Hi 1 1 1 * of < oin M il j e t if* pi ) | M ty I dll 
ration to i eertiin <xt<ut is vej) ^ n id 
. 4 . 



ARK 


throughout the provnne , and thi re are few I these change h may he truly estimated by con- 
ptisoiis to be) found who i mnot read The Uwh ring that, instead of being engaged in 
nmti notion of tin e hddmiis p u t of the duty incessant feuds «uid cjuiii* Ik^ they are now a 
of tin £>r it who h tmpl \e d m this dew i ip Ipeiee ible < emte rd< d, ind hippy people, en- 
tion of 1 ibou # \ gic*t put of the d i) Tht gaged in tin nrdinuy optraliui p of life 
boys as'-i mbit in llu inotusb in in l ^ > gem 

i ill\ it tl e igc of te n ) * j i h Tin) u t night AKTi\rW r 1 orumrl) tin t i]nt tl town 
i i Img wutin„ md iritlmu tie Tin re is n > of the jnivnue of tin hium ‘mum , bill which, 
eiifhience 1 1 tw. ♦ n tin ediu ill m of th< n h long de<ict*-mg m uuportuie* is now* c >tn- 

md tin pool 'I hi* dj li d i e mt mis flinty piritivily of little unneepn in * , and only 

siv’ U 1 1* r whieh ire , written firtm left to mt* resting on uount of its old associations 
right tin} umi < ltlu i tlv palm b it <»r a kind It is situate m a v illcy on tin funks of i*mall 
<f ]np» 1 uiiiiuf iituird turn Ait baik of a In in* b of tin Anaean or Rul idvnr nver, vnd 
ti e lb* veiuuulu 1 uigu igi of tin Mugh is about lift} miles from the sea Thisvdhy 
is ‘•nm! ii to tjn Ihmnese '1 In * h ti u U r is is intiiHMtnd by immeious bt r eams and 

just tin mm Siiru gwirimieut f lijgli^fi null ms ill of whieh ovnfljw, and “convert 

school hivt be ui e s| iH she <1 m tin pr*vme it into i n hmhii sw imp ” It is surrounded 

time m tin town o* \k> ib uni iwiu in tli it on ill id * by bills \ u ymg n height irorn 20 0 

of I v limit S* v id \ out hs hi\i tuentiv to lOUfet' the li IIowh In tw ten them cotisirt 

In n [lu* 1 in tin M* In d ( 11 n i ( el * f ‘•w mips an 1 jungles On tie summits of 

(utii hniiu to i imissj u irit tlis in ti tin to lulls nun> tewipl*-* ind*ptgielis have 

tuti m th< \ iiu i i h o i coin st i 1 ii int n leeneie n 1 windin' i disr n ce give i lively 
Hill) I n,J hltu.in^i vnel ir* tlnr diafti 1 uni jntmcepn »pp* erino to tht Mint, 
nil tl lu.^ wh*i lb*) n 1 1 \ lb nt es Nun m if in) i ii]* frtmo e \e* pt t the 

mi Y t mm ii g with i vn vv t > f itu?< * in | 1 »> \ jf slupj Us of 1 1 uiuna of " hub eh it\ t n h 

m nl m l) t iiu li il lute m tli u ji H \ e e mtims .u mig» fh t wn is stV igglmg, 

i ii ti\ an l t In luuis s ul po > am! «mill mstiuct d 

1 In hist r\ of \t x ,i ill rh >eu 11 s ! i 1 uni • ml i used scvti d k* t fioin th** 

« in) vi i i u u mil of tin jm^is *f i u groun 1 1o jur t et tin m fn>m tho watf r, which 

j m s \\ < u nd i me 1 b) tbr ms 1 eu in th* tun* <f mum 1 it >n fl>ws under them. 

1 1 1 i t j hi i 1 1 v 1 1 Mi ghs \\ bn b p» t in’s 1 In pi im pal s| re » t in * al Dg tbe b ink of the 

t It in i t u ii i* ii c ellt d 1 \ tin m Jit sfn mi w ho Ii h\i f* s the t >w n an i over which 

it /( / Hi t in if l\in^ i th it tin ti?si*f s-wm) ill e m-tnute 1 wooden budges are 
tin -i i mi di 1 itiei i i m Uuj p> j* i„n tun wn I>*. fore the war the jiluc was much 
in tli Mi_litiif i iiu p* i lni_ with \ I) lugti md i itemed it one time* it *s said, 

7 ii I h j ( i It whieh this histoiY i» Ps Is ii mi houses but ihc number of those* in- 

<u * s n • lut t > t \lnl it tli s t b lots of t duo 1 must le f aifullv dtcieistd, tor, 

tu ul i u in i in n 1 tin mun *it md iccen ling to iViubei ton the pipulation in 

i i ii ihn » > i I m t*ut< f th* biMorv 1 v j> mu unteel oiii> to S,000 c>r 10 O'Kl The 

e f ut In l m i i in* it* uni there ean b ti i wn c* n t^mis bit oiu pine of nriY jiarticular 

i< n (m ii ibtiug Mi if in tin i e s* e+ it mt i< st v d that is the am u ntfoit *>1 Auae m, 

b ist tin j 'ii b us s m st mil in t t> whnhisnow in vsiat* of tuim U' tlee\^ The 

tb * ru tli wlutevei n r t uMimteitv it lntn-hMiee It d m t iking tn foit by assiult, 

mu li pH\ ii to i nl In Ps \ rM mw *s >u tin 1st ^jud, 1^2 r * The t is one leazaar 

null i ml * ip*i 1 1\ Hi I it tn * ii^ tin tiwn where pr w lsieum i ill kittm are 

1 In im < for wui Mi* b's» m 1 tin e mftv ji lUiddt md the nliops ire well supplied 
b* e in s|ut<frbi* 1 \\\ um'irwhi n h* id with muslins tilths, ui 1 other artiebs of 
its i mt nti ill n will b foul Ube f w u I 'nti sh m^unitaet.ii* , including gUss*e i »* kt r> , 
lu tw n the* t\f« m l fl < lb in b g< vt rmneiit i ) uth i) , wb.e h artulca are* g« nerall) un- 

i n 1* 1 in tin 'nmshr t) tli lut* i oi i it un poite d fiom T ileutta lhtfosu m of \iium, 

joitnmswf tin 1 uiiikm t*mt<r\ *;i win h ia i ftupv > die) an 1 surrounded w ith lnlH, 

V i v i m w is oi lb mi \iti in of this is j)iit)iuUil> eileuhttd totngenlei th vt 

jn nun*? w is t oust b 1 1 1 in * ^ m n t su eoinlumn if the suriouinhng itmosphcu o 

mueh (i ip» its nAuje oi tin t rtil t\ * f it a jihuh long expiiunte li to shown to be pro 

sol (I t a large* p irt w i swfuni m f fc pni lei du tu* e»ffilivb ihs» ase Ai mean has been 

is troin the turn i ut m * \ 1\ tin \ mu the m\eu( m u v of the Rntish tr mps, who 
d* eng m unt mis igefist uu ui up m le 11 an tint t*» the tusdubiitv e'f tbe e Innate, 

tb. fntish Milt IV m tint looter s„i* e I i*m U\s e itise md from it* moonvement 
be* wes r, this piovnue ,h n ln.n vn.h*t 1 in muiUioii i eommerei d point ei< view, it m 
tin * i 1 el >„!)• of lh itish j*s i ssie) is t sMiih in itt* r h» i u *)t siiijiiiM nor ic*gret that it 

uni unpi htible n \ t h i» bn i ti m 1 um l ifu> ild hive 1ie*eu supeisee\ed b\ the tow ns of 

into i h gld\ euHu Hid eountiN ti ih h is in \k\ ib md Hhvmk Thy.o r lhis plvoo nhw 
e i e IM 1 to .ui (Mint tbit e. mid not K e n tvkm b\ «the Huimeae m aud ita 

te mpl it* *1, and tin* win tv in l *juahtN «d tin e iplnu in 1S2> b\ the Hutwh nude i item ru 
ptodue tionf) of \ ya. #i hiY* lutu founl to Moifism, w is fedlowed bv the! subjug it ion 

oijud (hose of ahufLt m) otlje i }*ut of lmliv of tbe whole province I it. 20 42, long. 

f I he beiiefirUs acu wing to the mhibitinia hum 0d # 21 
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aRracan RIVER — A 1 uge 8tu un 

diHcbngmg the watua of the Col id) m ami 
othei nvcrs of An aum into the Bi\ ol 
Bengal i The enhance of this n\ti I s * low 
andli is some ittks near it e tiled tin 1 nkui * 
covered at high witci Lit 20 Ion-, 
92 5 :»7 . 

ARRAH, m the British distiut oi Mnlu 
bad, !*ou t go\ of lhngit i town m the i uit 
from Dinapoie to Lli i/cepuie, 2 nubs M of 
forniei, 7 > K oflitki Sup; lies ml wafti 
arc abundant the suirmn hu n lountiy being 
fertile and well udtritUd ml a Lr^t md 
beauttful lake being cl ise to the town 1 In it 
is ra government school lurt \ceoidin^ t> 
Buchanan tht town lontuns 2 77 i houses 
Lat 2 V\,l,U»y '4 13 

ARRIVIOOR m the British distil* t of 
Tnchinnpol) pit snitiK ) of M ulr i t town 
on the routt r fiom J uifit t) tulliloic 1 
miles \ of the foinicr I it 11 S, l ng 

79 S 

n 

ARR 1 IjTj — \ town in the native st it < f 
Cutch, und* t tin [ ditcil suf rmttii Iur' of 
the president \ i f Poml iv <{ 4 uit Is \\ from 
Bhooj Winder 1 at _ -l hug M 11 

ART L, in Snli ( is i vv-itcrc ui c u 
cliumcl p^oc i ding from the smthei*t ij 
part of 1 ik» Mm hur (an t \\ ansi i of tit 
£*arnd ami •li'-c h Hiring its vs it» i mt ) tin 
Indus on the w*sttrn side ah mt f nr milts 
lx 1 >w S» hwan *1 ft* rat n t m ut tw l 
miles At Sthw n it is i !♦ p si ig^idi 
slmm Jnn f c c t with i *m \ irri tlu lik* 
and thi Anil t l in i i nlinu is oh mn 1 i< rn 
inunii itin^ it both t\ti nut i ** with th* 
In i is m'lunrnngf 1 il ve loo tml sn ul\ 
pinJltl l) it on tlt»wisttm* d< Ah t]u 
current is tfuj mxkrit* in tin-* chum 1 
during the nundition if is tli n n fit 
quented than the m un sti in il fill# uit > 
the I □dii'* in iat _o 24 1 >v 

AR 1 N th pi n ipM tnl u 4 ir\ t » th ( < 
nver, rims ui l mbit m s v*id sti» mts 
situate b< twt » n 1 it S7 md 1 it S s ml il ur 
long IX**! » and tl iws iq w u 1 < f # *.i u mib 
through 1 lidiet hrst in ^s nth t stmlv in 1 
■then in a wcst*rfl tin + i n t » tht ^i al 
snow v nnge of the flnmli\is wh i? > m lit 
2H 12 long M it piss* I twit nth* it 
mighty ftaks md r«c' * s the t m< nts v in Ji 
rush from tin ir lioith ro fa e It* \niy 
th*n flows in i *»mtl rly dncti n f i llu 
miles thiough \gq al to its jum ti n with tin 
Cuos\,inlit 2b S, lm % 7 

ARl \ 1 >\V\ 1 LL A town in tin nitivt 
state of Lypoor, * m of th lull /* 111141 dam t s 
under the politic d suj 1 1 uikndt in f th^ 
goieimuent of Maflrn* tiist uit H ii m \ i/m 
nagrum *» 7 miles I^tt I H 24 , l^ng S 2 12 

ARIINL - V t wn in the terutory of 
Kigpoor, disUnt L from Nagficyor iHi ifhbn 
IaT 21 11 , \«mg K2 . 

MtWkL heu V hvvu 
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AKW V 1 H LLV — A towr m Hydiiabul, 
01 tloimni ms of tin ISi/am, dhtuit L fn*m 
H^dfiilnd 70 miles Lit 17 20, long 

7 l > M 

\li\V 1 F \ t mn m tlie tO ut n\ of tlio 
njih «>f Nippon dist ml \V fi mi Is igp>io 
1 s mil - J it 0 7 1 n f 1 s -7 

VSVMOW 01 III s} S\IO\\ m th Put sli 
(li'-tuct of ( iwnp 1 i luut g n if tht N ^ 
PrtMuci" 1 \1ll1gti dli tin lout fiom tlio 
tint mini ot of t iwno rt t> tint of ( ilpi 1 , 
ml t hit tt 11 links ninth* tst of tin 1 it t 1 
1 lit n i<l in this put of tin 1 mt h ( \t » lb nt , 
tin 1 mntr) will lultnitnl ml stu 1 1 d witii 
‘*111 ill nPigts lilt -0 1 » 1 *dg 7 * »» 

VMM \ 111 th 1 1 itish tt 1 lit i\(fSittui, 

| r t si le ti y t»l I m' i> 1 t »wu n tin 1 uti 

ill ill Mi ni| Siitni -t» miles \ \\ tf 

tuinui I it 1< i 1 mg 7 1 s 

\sirrv v * w n in H\ 1 id 1 1 m 1 

mill ns t tn Ni/m dt mt N \N fi in 

1 f \ 1 ilil _0 milts Lit 1 • -- 1 ng 

7 » t * 

V^IM \ m Al ilw 1 m th t mt ly of 
l li pal « t wn on tht 1 utt fi in v> m_ r t» 

Mli w 1 S mil s s \\ f t 11 1 j * » N I t 

I Itti 1 It is smut util 11 _ 1>1 t IS I l ilv 

f th m r 1 11 1 uit \ 1 1 l nut I 1 t v n 

1 \ tnl N rt 1 1 I it w nil J u_, l k ui l 

j b s u il mint Md dm -t 1 s tli 

mnul 1 t lou t it ( 1 u 11 nnt «' h 

is ^||s 1 p 1* il tt n t il t 111 s 

It H tilt t 111 t } 1 l t i ] » 1 ^ Mill ill U 1 > 

t l T till f I kll d l V II 1 u II 1 I i 

t tl g \ n m nt 1 l •*** 1 t\ tin II I 

1 1 1 1 h Is Wli 11 II III 1 | 1 1 111 

1 7 4 it w u In 1 l l v 1 M d t 1 1 i ' u 

1 i\ ng 1 * 11 huI 1 i„ it c 1 I \ tl lit li vuu 

mint w is l v ti 1 r v m s s ^1 u 4 \ w li 

f»u th* r iii^mind t fJi 1 iw ml f 

I i | d t > mirk tin ip| r < it 1 m f In* /• d 

II 1 ti It b \ 111 1 t n n d 1* Ii in t » 1 ft 11 ii tli 

c n f 11, ei t >1^1 is In hii ♦i|*nli t I D t nt 
*s I ti ,rn t) j m r * m It S U tr m \llilu 

Itl 1 s 1] mi Vgi 1 l * * Lit - I ig 

t» n 

\Mf III or \Mir\ IP tl^ Put h I A 

h toi it t ^1 I i] 11 j 1 si It m \ of 1 m 1 i\, 

1 s u ill t wn 1 vills t mar th * iM»in 
t» nt 1 1 t j n 1 llu t*tnt ry f tht \i mi 
Mtr* in I (tinny 1 '• ! s tlu IN hw 1 in lm 
h i c 1* flight aft 1 th-t i iTtU *>f I 4 ma wn 
si rpnstjf iy 1 fritisii f 1 ( « y mu in h \ by 
1 m 1 vl Sm tn md though M 1 tlu M th 
ritti cumiiHi^li 1 m 1 li iv and -h Uul 

ittiuit t I Mttnit tilt futuitt of the tl i> lv 
tuinpu t*t nj. lit fl»nK f tin British an l 
thirgiiig tii n 1 ir ic w is mvtrthriwn inf 
si 1 n md tl* IV 1 iiw 1 i mp II 1 t fiast* 11 
1 is tii lit I Ik ti tut u lajnji of Sittaii uul 
hoiu <f hy fundy vuu tin r upon 1 sc ut d 
i) m tin thi dl of tin J\ i*»hw 1 ^ m l ku\» 
^‘pniitly nfvfstil willi ithmit* u douimiou 
l Vslifei a (Vmtiut si ir m 1 1 no \\2 mvW-v 
J 1 it 17 f>0 , long 1 1 2 i * 
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\SHTKir € ®A town in Hyderabad, 01 
duimmonh ot JlIh 1 Ni/am, distmt s K from 
Mum dnug/ni *fy miles Lit 1H L), Ion/. 

7 r > li 

A'-dlW Vl ,r >OR \ town in ll)dud>id, 
or (loinin ( ns of tin \i7im, di-Mnt 1 from ? ,lor * 
Il\ili i ibid lbU nult s l tl 17 r > {) , Ion/ 

So .J 

AMIU XlfOWI 1 ! 1 r V V town in IT y 
d< i ili id, or d mmiKiiiH n{ the Ni/im, di-fint 
1 tiom li) cli rab id 17*, imli s 1 it 17 11, 

ion/ c 1 # 1 I • 

VSKOi m tin Liitwh 1 of Kuin ion, 

1 « ut /o\ ol tin \ \\ IhovmMs a tivvn 
1^. mill- J. ot Mm ii 1 it Ji 1(5, hm/ 

> 

\S\l\lf hi tin LriUsh ill-tin t of M>mmi 
-oi/ lit ut / >\ if Lt n/ tl i town *>_! milts l 
turn lun»il|iri Hindis XX ofSlhct lit 
1 l n_, 00 i 

WH'Ht.l l*lf in fin 1 nti-h di-h et 
l pi m b ut i*\ <f tin N XX Vniino i 

\ 1 1 1 1 in l t tl n tin h ut< ft m M >r id il i i 
t i If in K\ i in f f if ti n d - nth f ( tl t 

Util It! U » t 11 tl h ft | ink f thl 

( H (. w III l -IK W 1) 1 H ill - 111 ’ 0\ M t 11 I V 

h vi u unfit* in idt \ fji ir wimn 

ill nt I « th d< } t f in il ) v 1 i 1 inn 1 ill 

is 1 * n mi d it hi ill -l li - t \ f He st t i 

>i 1 1 1 1 'i j i * - sw mil \ r I us- i "d\ 
with Mi t tl l i 1 m l t\ lit it - ml 

ml 1 1 j t ti \ it d tl l < intrv iii 1 

tl \ ti -? • 11 i M » II Wt 11 i n i li t n« 

i In d tn i r tn N il a | j i ** ih» v dl i/t 
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len/th of tin valley, and divides it into* two 
parts, tin nortlu rn and the southern The 
i linnt< is said to hi ar worm resemblance to 
th it of Ihn/il hut its lx d position, and 
otlui modi! v in/ hi Minis! unis i r^ndi r it far 
mori t nip r iti and Mjud Th* It /hi of 
In it f\ui it ^ln w o ni( t * is n h hut 
modi rail tnd tin nights \rt t< 1 xml n- 
fn si in/ tin iu/h *ut tlu vt u I he hm \n 
aninul tempi n*ui< ih about b7 , tin tm ui 
ti nipi i vtnu of tin f »ur month whi u tru in 4 t 
is /riiisl, ih ut '-U , tint *f tin w mt t r 
about r ) 7 Ih rim-aii/ifl n/c idnuimi, 
c unmuiMu/ in Maiih, nd li tiny until the 
middl ifOifobd l h th pnhi - m ft up cut 
in \ssim Kw months j is- withiut one or 
*v\ > « n tks lx tier i' | teimd 1 ut is in most 
i nil trn - win i shut o lmtos n ( i m i on, 
tin > in lit tl« ri/iih l m l o m t i/iM+n 

I hi rim*ndr<in ot on «p] an ml\ nf \tr i 
nr 1 m u v st \ rty m • is pr< rvi l ly 
this i f»nv uL m i numhii ot hid m t\* d t » 
h i\ hi i n i Lilt isun 1 r h ivm/ w 1 ml 

i p< n ( )i tsi m tr d a f ent >> cl?s i[ p u d ; 

)p n d ni \ inou- pLe s thr win/ 
in 1 n u l in >th i ] aits tr i S if 
n \iii 1 sn i i i y suik m l i nmnbi r 1 1ms 
vi It < >n i f m nh l^s vo s lit w i- 

tfu dhrijort 1 l i 1 a\ t ikeii pit o in T - 47 
ivt N * v i ^ wtiii - v ill j T ii mni ii* l a 1 1 

ii-- -ust i m 1 ui i-id iib] injurv < if ilm 

i ] »^\ f »iii t i s „ 1 lit r le ts hr w n m 
1 i in \m um th* m ist usif d of tLi nnitt » d 
Iliibi tj >ns «i tj), t untiv oul must he 
n tn d If is In Ml di-i )\nel n i /it at 
v in tv if j 1 1 s nn t ii nntn si h of the 

I • ih n ij ir i an i i hi vi 1 t > * \ist to a 

v i\ i i \t 1 1 ill il n/ tho uthi i ti si k 
I t h \ i tv r l li ju int\ has n it Wm suth- 

nMv L sti 1 but niTib >f i t luribh fur 

ilinu’ i 1 i bctii f und uid it i- lilmvid 
Mi i* - mu n i h uj f n r m i In i \pu n \ to 


tin i irth 
up vv it r 


>u i v i n 

i i \n i n v 
n th u i tl 
tin i l th i i 


] t V il l it tin 
I i il h Ii 1 i l 
* §i 1 m rth l v 
1 v Ihdtt i th 
l \ l' inn di m i tin N i^ i ti il - 
nth !>v < u h u 1 i 1 i mi u v 

i uni \ Hut* di in 1 tl i i itmti \ 
mil d til In ii i < -v ui ’ id s ml n tl * 
wi * 1 v flu l n i li / M ih tinvl} ii i ft in in 

In it III 1 to * \ftl # l [l Mill ^1 i < to 1 

\n l tr un 1 >i «■ ‘H< U* t » '*“* I IK k u ,.s 
1 1 tin in l is J1 J -o1 s pi nun- On thi n ith 
s< nth in l i i-t \ss * |i is 1 *» l »* d 1 > iu vin 
tuns d u it * U v V ) 11 i f v i of tin 

i mm iv w thm }»»• si nt-Jo thi i\« fcti uffm 
j J nn stml h i with nunn i m- < iumj s 
ii-jh/ ihruptl} ft mi fin id hvi 

tin liuu i * < i it it- i vti V- us i* -u»d ti 

i\ i«d cvir\ inuuti'v m tin world i f mmiimi 
t \toid 'l Ut i \\sti m i of s^\t> on hi- Inn 
ivm rt urn i? and fVn *vu m\n\ \ ^ h w- 

im\i U\«o iVlinf am n/ u\ 

\ r vhm vpootr v, which tiavMi.es thi 


w ?i f til 
IS III t vv tit 
I ^rf - i 4 \ss n 


ii of fill the i 
in v u us p! i 


» h 


I ro i ore 


In m it i n 
m. hitfn spines ii\*m whi.li 
7h i mum* tit uit d l he }»r)iun A l- -iid <o 
K -i ] i n i *o tint imp ti. I tr>*n Ih n^ d ; 

1 ut li »uj vuini- t nist s it l- fuTlv i- tx 
I n \ (tol \ ifu ^is w ished d )wn thi n\r n 
fi mi thi tnM.Jihounui! hil^ tin d p >-it- no 
iimi ift thi ii[ipi r pi-rts of thur ri-p Ui\e 
oiiims ind fu-ti -npplttsarv fmnd i f iui\ 
ii noon M i-t ot thi str tins an Id this 
jmiel v \lu d piodnci m /rtatei oi 1 de^uo 
l pon thi /ool >/\ ot A— mi, it ma\ l»e >l» 
-v i v d th \t tin lull -t- an \ n^ountAins abound 
w th wild animals LUplimtsw uidoi in 1 uce 
lord- tJhd uij distuictwe Muiv are 


.r ituu 

i in 


kdl^l in 


S v\\i 
tntirt 


fori»-t- f»i t tie s,»ht it tin ivoiy 
whrh thi \ mrifish , uni it i- idculitod tint 
« t ! - than lOf 1 ut aimytllv <*au/ht m the 
prviin a id ti ui-}i 'rt< d to diifiit nt paitsof 
lndu s t^l thui mnuhtis ire -tated not to 
Ih vmitm ntiblv duntm-lud The modi of 

\ at i mu / the voll i U ph mt ditU rs ft om th it 
\ ur-ut d m t Vvvtt wrovv/ Theto hu j»i. \ lids are* 
iurrounhd l v \ nn-s hwuti i s uul ji lorn 
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ASS 


cado of treew being foim< d, with the idehtion emput whih in the hughtfof -its vigoui and 
of a trench, a number of tame elc pliant* are unlit uy itnown The decline f f the countiy 
sent lut > the inclosure, which is cilhd a d ites fiom the littci put of tlx litcentmy 
Ltdd ih, and the wild elephants au secured In 1770 a u helium hioke out whuh termi 
with lopes *In a single eltphint is nati d in the t xpnhion of the i if ih r Jhi igh 

Beltcted fiom the held ind furly run down the mteiyenti n of (he Bnlish j^aunnwnt, 
when the amm il p, ent ingle d i \ r >jm s itt vein tl tlx 1 i] ih lecoveml his tunti n % md i 
to tame clepli infs ind thus ieii h il l lulplc s Bntish det k hint nt was 1 »cit» d m \s mi with 
The rhinoceros inhibits the d ns» i I iifs ot tlie \uw of ptest lying tlx next of tho 


the forest , it is ilso toun l in high gr x-s jungle 
near nun «« imps white it is sought by t lie 
huntsman for tht sake of its skin uxl horn 
These mimik aie £isdy t mx l md mi) be 
seen at Gowhatty hinnies*, as i >\\s atti ndtd 
by a single mm I'l^eis i bound notwith 
standing the large sums pud by government 
m the fotm e)f re ends for then distinction 
Bears ire numerous as aie ils » hop ink, wild 
buffaloes, and wild h gs Hit fo\ ami the 
j ickal aie im.J with \\ ill _anx is ilutxlint 
ami the rivets tettmwil* fash The te i pi int 
w Ob known to he indigenous in l ppm Vssim 
bete»ie that country v\ is in e nr pos-x ssxm It 
fcubstqu ntly btceine in utiele of eulti « md 
pi eparitxm, undei tht mm lament <f mtms 
of Cliini shilkel n th >se ul& md In mght 
from that country it tlx mstmee of govmn 
liient f lhe sulject mtui ell) itti i te l inti t 
in FngKn l, the gre it centre ef cuumeienl 
cntei prist , and tlx i >rm ui m ff tnt mt 
Tel Comp my now s me yeirs m p i ition 
W Cs tlx it ult I lx iiittiu uih le tween 
As^iiu an l Bengil p p r s dm st emuely 
in i iiHux 1 l v w it« i the in ihties iff rdc l l y 
th Br ehm epo ;*i l ill l (iUi„h wall then 
connecting binnhe* he ng iuln Ic tin >ugh 
out the yt er 1 lit y y i_,e uj>w u 1 hitheiti 
tehous is tbout t> be n lleied pi »nij t ml 
facihrbythe fst iblishim nt ot m<i steumison 
tlx l»i ihmapootra The { < p il itx n >T Vwiitis 
returned it lid **0o r Ilxy m * hxtty Hm lo »s 
buttheu i i prop rti n >f Mussulunns wm h 
haa 1* en tstim i*e 1 i+ i sivtli of tlx wtioh 
Acoumu\tuu of y m ms tntes Mill t ic ss<tnn 
to ha\e conij ml the iggiegite urupti ^is 
of the hill p< opl md strigghis fiom other 
diatiiet, aiding to form tlx n isi h lu< i 
tion was iTttl* kn iwn pi woiisl) t > ^ he etfirts 
of the Bntisli gov* ninx nt^ » e xt« nd !»■ r Ilxr 
aie n » v goveimrx rft, schools when l u n lish is 
taught as well is tlx \ rxiciilir I hf seh id* 
devoted solely t ) tlx litter ire rithtr liunx 
rous There au < oiiMek ral le ddi nix s in 
the state of thr difb rt nt sch »e Is 1 ut oil t h v 
whole they ippear t d* i ibly tfheicnt f llx 
cost for c ich pupil is fir b s tli m in Lentil 
but thw is ceitunly a mm >r con idu iti n in 
comparison with tlx Huce«ri#fu] u huWh of lx 
pcnditUiC In addition to whit h d >n^ hy ' 
government, tlx \niei i< an Bif ti&t m nf lomti -> 
appeci to h tve takgn up tlx busnu si of educf 
tion with energy md suet (*« 

That tho Aviimcrx w# re a warlike pojlc 
may bx inf< mil not only fiom their lonjiiest 
of the country but fi mi then MxosdiTl it | 
HiKtance of vai lous attempts made on tlxir 
independence by the lulus of the Mogul 


nuiitiy But tJio endenom to t fh t b i u 
c >nt illation lutween^ftie pirxe a»cl Ins (!h 
ifttefi d chit fw pi ovinC, finithss tlx for< ( w is 
witlxhiwn iVtei the « \pn iti n ot i hw 
months r Jlx gun mix nt w is then sei/ed by 
the numst* i , who i >i i tinx eimittt d tlx* 
tx im nil soveieignty to utnun with th kh il 
fmnly 1 n in tins peiiod \ssnn m > ms t'i 
line been il n denied t iniuhy in hi I 
th niinistu e\pi lied th M| ill md uuipil 
h»s donum ih Iu this « m rx y tli \ 
i ij ih soi ght tlx ul of th 1 in nu s< wh> 

u j I ic d him upon tlx tin n lut ifu i ibuti 

iei^,n u,, i u de | i si d him ml mil V- nn i 
It pollen \ f V\ i On tlx. lie iking nt f 
tlx fn t ImiiniM w ir \s ui \ i i n ju i d 

I v tlx I rnish an l uml i th ti i \ wit \v i 

d itt 1 in I el min 1 s < th j in t 

tli irniix w is ( nfiiin 1 t f,lx m \ i 

txm of 1 j pi i \ssun w tlun i n tit m 1 
into i s pii itt ] nn j tl r r y i i l i ut n 1 

up n P>orui te i Sm^li tl i i) i i wh » 1 ii 

ift n t yp 11 l 1 y tlx 1 mm u 1 ti « j 
m tin ler f tl e inti v 1 u m i j i tt 1 
with tlx 1 ntish d mini n li i u, \ in 

m ut h w< v f » t I i nn I r Ni Ii in I I is 

utt« t iik i| u i ) t t tli lu* is f 1 s | t n 

sli rB) 1 l t t lit it un pit i f In t nit iv 

ind in I s * s th wh ih j i mii w is j I 1 

tin hr lh itisli i linniHti if i u l i 1 i 1 i m h 

i ulc the ( c untiy li is d ci i Pv m p \ 1 ml 
tlx it i m l n l ml t that tli nts »l iv 1 / i 
ti n will gralu ilk c\t*xl I lx inlisitin 

it tllC t l [ 1 lilt W 11 n lVt C < 11, it II t tie 

in lu tiv of tlx p { It n d < i lu** t > th u 

nx re i e 1 p >v i )ty I lx ^ *,* j inn i t 1 w 

1 1 v i h iv» be n c mstantlv mil yul tv the 1 ill 

tribes wh l Pl ir ‘ i‘tl> m 1 1 mu it It h il its 
if inai ludnu luu iuimsl id ou i i n 1 »r 
veiv stums lihiu si n n tlx nu ms if u 
sti lining tlx m in el iln g with f suth j> is ns, 
s(v<n nx ism s w ill ol w ut-ly hi ihi hist 
ti pit sent tlxmselvis ti th mind but the 
iioux mth >rifx s alwi)S nine tint to i< it 
to such nu i in s h ivi^ ^looiuhimhI d tho 
cxniHi^f th it (W rsox d influenet which his 

II Ii H 1 Hill C( ssful ill Mind 1 ! ^ISts 0(11111 ug 
in otlxi puts ot Lxlut^ ml tlx ul >j i x f a 
< oursi of c n iliition tampered howcvn hy 
i judi# n-^tiimn ss it will not sutler eiime 
t > be r jx ip( ti it< l w ith niq unity 

\SS\BOOB \ town m tlx nitive sfiti 
of Ind or oi \ osS( ssi mn Jlnlku, (list mt 
SW iiom. Ind <i do milei Lit 11 IS, 
long 70 

ASS\YL, in Hyde fibre or ftmtx> of 
the >«iziiii, a village ori tlx Houth oi iiedit 
id 



ASS YTO. 


Vink of the Jinb, in the doab or tongue oi 
bind inclosed * between tbit mer and tin 
k.utna, flowing nioio to tin* youth Roth 
Mveix m* foidablc except m tin height ot tin 
runy st Lsmi ^He re on tho 2diel September, 
Vn J, AI ijoi <*em i d YY elh slf suhsiipir ntly 
duke oi YY e UingteMi, g uind t bull] mi vict try 
iiui i combine ei Mihiitti foot ot mini n u * 
mi pi nonty in p mil of mimheis The ilritish 
hoops engeged im Minted onl^ to ib« at 4 "Win 
imn wlnl tilt At iltt tt i force lit ilejjtnmto 
In >(Hi nifii disc i| Inn «l ' incl e >mm ended by 
Jmo|tin ofhe r-i consisted ot»iu< ul ir in 
fmtiy of ibmit tin -wiiiit enunint, an l i body 
oiuivdiN ihtmid*d at not K ^ tlun >0 000 
tin who! con Hiding m uni) oi upw u L of 
JfiMMOmen \ ntedd “ti m k in < ennun m ii 
ti n d th m t ay \Mh jM -entel in I'-'il 
with 1 li< mn< noli < 1 till <Jneen to tla sill 
M\IU 4 fill ei in I mjMiu- wh> t k put in 
the l( * I 11 1 >lsl 1 lie e ll MU till < It) oi If ill 

ah 1 1 \ \Y J 1 mjl trim Yuiiingd 1 1 N L 
4 > L Lt JO 1 1 t mi r t") r J 


miles, N !j from Bombay 20o L it 21'*26', 
long 7 b 2b 

ASSOORIT LLh — A town in IT\dtrabad, 
or dominion* of the Ni/an dint mi N L f rom 
FI \ dt i ibad 142 mum La x to l OU g 

so n ’ h 

ASSY C S 4 Am u f 

AS( \, imn din ii ft the Briti-h el -e n( t 
of Dthia I)e»ji h is jr* s uu fiem e ping 

nun/ close under t te ruj 1 a sn rt el tin 

nortn \\e st f»i tfie town of I) to i Jh^Muiee 

* w in Vt io -o, bug 7s 4 ml it il 

• Inition of 2 Its fn t iWfju the fee i r [\ t 
A sun crlhetiiig m ui il rmil» ts th gre it. i 
] irt li in the siuth we st i in d < lmty oi the 
iiKMint on- of (t ji w h ii holds i not th wi^ti iK 
Coufse of ib uf tin i t v iv index atnlfilS mt 
the I limit e en tli J ft id* i si rt *1 t ui 

I clow R epti it m 1 it tin e 1 i it) in ft 1 4i> » 

f it o i tl e i thus t I mj»i little m r 
tb m t we ids i\ feet?mtl r J he mflmrce 
i in 1 it 0 2*> 1 n * 77 4 * 


1 * 'i 


lr 


i I tl Ml 
I 1 1 ILL 
1 < 1 IM t l 

1 1 e n^t h 
imn I u 
m l s 


1 lllieM el 1 


\ ‘•s^ J \ ( , \ l M \ t * * w n in Hi el til i 1 

oi d uni ns »f the \j/im dist m T s ti mu 

hlli i| ir i mile- I it 2u bln i7 22 

V s * v sJ 1 I hi |MT 1 ful i 4 the n rtli 

e i in m J ’of th pusihniy id 1 od n 

L i ■» s t i d n m s i 1 it <1 in u lit on d > u 1 m I 

fl 111 fll 1 1 J It III ^ ell v let I g 4ht l ill l 

if I lip Ikdii tint t th t hud 1 < tr 4 

1 1 it is i stun il» 1 l> 7 b i t ab»\t tb 
1 i I tli m untun ihe tvtiern 1 nph f 

tli i Ml h 1 Mimn it fi 111 e 1st i i We t is il u 

I 1(0 111 t he 1 i idtl fi >m noi th t > util 

II t * l ll e l j 1 III ei ‘I ( _p if Hi 

jr 1 1 ui* >t the uf lint tlie m is •oin ul in 

1 » 1 1 s dm n eu>s 1 mg no 
J il* ijll lit l tl els \< e 1 1 tl^ 
\ s i^ml w i In s t in 1 1 i pi t 

id * i t. nth f » tun 1 i \- 1 

SU | i lie 1 \ ll I OI e >\\ ll 111 

o w dth n < d*b m i th it 

thjt the I tm i li i 1 p \ iudy 

p ss» ssmI tli m twd m i i n ills st v t li t n 
tm I he ti n p f \ i ii Kn tli snu l 0 n 

< f ( i i Itish h ivin 1 y i 1 isf s i d i i in 
»1 t tl lie 1 i nt i me ^ t i th* f 1 1 into 1 It el \s i 
an 1 til hn t u 1 1 \ ill the iidns oJ < *n 1 j h 

ietin 1 pi s M ssi n until 1 > 1 ‘ when d wo 

1 1 ( k tell d 1>V \kl ii t> w h m it w is sm i n 
<* i il Subs. epnntU to tin di lmuihenmut 
I I tile * mf lie e t 1* I in it fe '1 into tin. ) o » e i 
(>t Ml 111 e Ne Hid 1 1 lleMMwlpmit ' Js t tke ll 
b\ the Lulisli, umle r i )1 »mk I ^teVtifYon in 
1 SO > hut 111 the sum v ir W is itst<Sledl»> 
Th tit tt > ot Nijt Yni.iiL.unn In I ^ It* it 
w is be siege d by i lbitish i< lie untie i Un eolu i 
tveiHiil I hive Lon to whftm it suru Ad» ic<4 e»n 

the dll \jllll, ltte l l MgOleMls resist UK e llul 

bis i te r suite ic maim <i in the oeeupLtiem ot i 
1 ntish g i) i Ison Y medal stiuek in e m 
tin iiioi it i mi e>t its < ipt ui e m 1 sbt, v is m l s 7 1 
pn se nte d i#id* r the h me tin » ' t th‘ 
tin moving eilfie^is iftnl h »ldie A 
put in the mu go. VisUut S 


W \ r YHsLA^ in 

t»w ll r l sm li 1 1 Vi 1 1 1 llg 
1 Mig / 7 ^ It ihe s i 

li i th e »st enel u Id Je » 

I ii s tl i f\o uec « sm dl r vet wluh M\t> 
ft ii i -e lorn wn <i In the r t *1 * ^ 1 

f IL mt » tl e l \ e i Si’ 1 ! I he 1 t il len„ li 

II « hi e i tl Y in is di nt ti,Ji \ in 1 s 


the bird iv f 

l ll» Ut 1 l _ ) i * , 
b e < inn m r tlK 
o* lug 7 s - s 


\t ti it m i s ti m its s ui e* end in Id 

-< 2^ • ng 7 i it no U lie ms 

**f in t is\ i m 1 in th rjtd ti m Ygn t > 

(rW die 1 

Y1 YIMYIIt Y Y town m the. uitix 

st lie ei K 111 ]Ui Me >t the ( Uttuk nit 1 ils 

un 1 r ili j ol b il s jp i nt. n<lt i 1 1 tlm . > 
\cimn it e>t In hi di mt j fro n Su id ul 
j en.i s omiles Lit 21 »1J lour s j l- 
Y Tl I m tl * tt 1 1 itoi \ of t w ih i i t*u\ n 

n tl e iuli link of t f nl ul 4o m Vs 

Y 1 • 1 tl ( im nl Lwalur 1* is smi te» 

ti \ n_, pi k- ii V mil piugU i\ rus an 1 s 
t usii|ucml\ (lithe ult ot arttss lkfon its 
sufiipition In trie* Ylihrittis it was th. re*si 
ef i j e tt \ npi, wiles, oweilnuwis i 
t wn me l is. I with 


eh m 

esih on t*ic Mist e f the 
i i lunpm t h 1 1 mg te ^ li - 

7^ i 

n l lief 


1 «ll f t loi . 


Rlltlsh el stUet t^f 

\ \\ l*r >\ in e s i 
Lt iw ih t * Ygi \ 2(> 
1 it 2o 4 7 long 


YTH m the 
Ygi i Inid gm of tlu 
• eew it on the i mt tie m 
nwh s >\ of tin foi niei 
1 1 

ATk Y, in tin Mi iti^n distnet of Ruaguih 
In ut of l.eigil i tuin on h* r. ntt 

fie 1 i t lie id* 1 to She ighottj , ni ’ S L of 
the lattei^ it ^2 \ <i , long V > 
f A f( ileNl , 4ll the Joltlsh dlstllet of Ygia^ 
li ut go\ ed tile. \ YY Vi urines ' ill igc on 
tin route fj; un tht < t\ ol Ygi i to tint et 
Mutt, i uni U u miles moth e i t e < the t. urn i 
tjmen t*> | l lie mvtl in this put f»t the unit, is wide mil 
w li * t*n k m gene i il goenl , tit counliy 1< u 1 nnd well 

ti mi Mow l) ( d e ulti\ .ite'd I U 27 Id, long 77 o'* 
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ATP -AIT 


AYPAREK, in the British district of Sat 
tain, piesuleucy of Bombay, a town 65 miles 
S K from Sattara, and 65 nnlea S AV of hhola 
poor. Lat 17° 26, long 75 

ATROWBl TELHENEE, m the Butish 
distuct of Azimguih, lieut gov of the N W 
Provinces, a tov^n the principal plate of tin 
pergujtnah of the same name, I s * situ ite on t lit. 
route from the town of Yzimgtuh to hai/ »bad, 
m Glide, and 24 milts N W of the forme 1 m 
lat. 26° 20 , long 82° 5b 

ATROWLEE, the principal place of tin 
pergunnali of the <<01110 name, 111 the British 
district of Allygurh, lieut gov of the \ \A 
Provinces, on the route from huitchghur to 
Meerut, by BoluniBhuhur, and 101 miles N YY 
of the former It s a laige open town, with 
a bazaai , and water and supplies may lit had 
111 abundance Population 12,722 Lit 2b ‘2, 
long 78 J 20 • # 

ATROWLEEA, tn the Butish district <»f 
Azimguih, lieut gov of the N \\ Pi mnus 
a town on the route from Azimgurh to ^ \H iu 
poor, 25 milts Is W ol the formti Lat 
26° 17, long S3 1 ; 


that uo soiupulous Tlindoo would proceed 
wcstwanlof it, hut this stnctfpnuaple, like 
h; is little m ted 


I miny others of Hinulai nature; is little ru ted 
on home state that the name was give 11 by 
the nnperoi Akbar, beiauso ^e brio found 
imuh difficulty in creasing tho nvti The 
nvt 1 ifcaelf is at this place frequently by the 
nitives called Attock Here is a bridge, 
formed 11 su ally of from twenty to thirty l»o*ts 
auoss tin stica^i, at a sj ot whtru it is > 37 
tec t wide In summcA, when the mt Itmg ot 
the snows in the lot $ mountains (Ji the north 
1 uses tbo ativim ho that tho btidgi becomes 
end mailed, it is withdi iwti, and tin c mu mi 
mi itiou is then eflecltd ly liicms ot 1 feuy 
Ihc binkri ot the river uc \e*y hi^ii so tint 
tin tnornious accession which the volume e 4 T 
watt miuicsduiinginund itnmsc uul) effect* 
thcliculth but incitli in< ibises the dtprh 
1 he rock foiimng the 1 inks iw < f duke domed 
slate, polished by the f no of tin -dicim si 
as to slum like black in ubl Bctwi e n tin sc 
one cliai blue stre un slut pa. t lint 
depth of tho Indus ht u is thir t \ t t in the 
lowest state, and between ivt\ md seventy 
,n the highest, ind 111ns it th 1 itr if mv 


ATT m Bundtdcund, 111 the 1 ritish torn 
tory of Jaloun, a town on the route fiorn C il 

F ee to Jhansi, 11 miles S AY of rhe feiinui 
t haa a bazaar and supplits Ad water 1114 
abuudant Lat 2n >,leng 7> 10 

ATTAIA m the Pntish distrx f of AJy 
muusmg, litut gov of Bengal a town on 
the rout© from Dacca to Bograh, 19 miles 
Is \Y of the former Lit 24 11 , lon^ 

80 53 

ATTW YGYR, m the dntuct of Salon 
terntory Oude a town situate on liu nvtr 
Sai, 65 milns s E <V Lucknow 5 1 N \\ (t 
Allahabad Butte r fstini it* s the population 
at 6,000, all cultivators, <f whom tw > thir L 
are Mnssulm ms La* 20 0, long ■<1 *~U 


'miles mh ur Then is 1 fr id it no dis 
t met ahovi tin confluent f tin nv 1 ( 

K ibool out the extn nu c 1 lru ss m 1 1 1 } i hty 
of the w itci re ndti it it ill time \ o ilm er 
oils ami, on the Hlujite st luundttr n quite 
ftnpr i< hcablc O 11 tin right hul op t mt 
Ht >ck i* Klnral il a 1 rt hid a 1 rhng 
to some bv tlit tnijc? r Vkl 11 ac 1 hug 
to otheis b\ \ tdir ‘shell 1 he t fticss t 
\ flock w is tn t* <1 b> the e in] c 1 1 Ubirin 
15M, to t until m 1 the p*^ w a_,* hit tin u^li 
sti mgiy hnlt <t stem <n the hi gh mint « p 
hmk <f the liver, it eeiild op r n» t Hit mil 
re ist me tee a re^ulrn *t t ^ k b in* e m 
m meh el by tin ne i^bl ouring he eghts 1 W nn 
is tn it ot a | u lilt l ginm it i* 'mi » \ ir 1* 1 1 g 
and 400 wide 111© te wu wine h is nidi s I 


YTT \ R YN, a mt r in the Ynfher4 distrn t 
of the Tenasstnm pi ounces formed by th 
junction of two ntr< am*, the Zinin e ami tin 
Weingo, lat lo b, long 9S 0 'I in 
united eiTiTent flc»ws fe>r foit\ five # inilrs m i 
north westcily eJLmction, md falls into th« 
Moulmun river allcut tmtt nubs *bov» tin 
town of Moulmoin, and m lat lb 61, long 
97 44 

ATTA RA N r , in the British distnct of Am 
herat, Teuashenra provinces, a town 19 milc^ 
S E from Moulmun and 30 miles N L of 
Amherat. Lat# 10 0 lung 98 10 

ATTAUREE — A vdhge in tht^ Punj ib 
five imJeH from tlie right bank of the Sutlej 
Lat 30 34', long 73 56 


within the walls of the 1 it u ix I %meii\ i m 
ikribb hit levs nm gwiu ^i il>f»<lcti\ 
Ihe p | ill iti* 11 1 ehtm it< f ly liumn fr 
2 < 00 liunic^t ‘sm^h . 1 1 mic l j 1 she ^sie n e f 
Yftne k with iiiH c baiac te ristn 1 1 u k r) hiving 
by a bnbe nnlmed tin \f,ban c mm in hi 
to smremler it to him Lit. 6J3 51, long 
72 -0 

ATTKhh \ luge witercoursc went e»0 
by thc , Tc<^ta,m the Britislweliftrict of Dintjc 
pore, p^r ule nev of LuTgal fri 1 itf 2b 22, 
ieeng sf I'l 'flu gre it stre a*i of the lee la, 
de living its origin from tins m hiiiUuih ef 
Nejal, w pai vtuH in two bi imdick, the Hfiec 
procofdmj; eouth , tbt nlliti contnumg t> 
be a** the "n 11110 of feesti, flhw < south iuht 


ATTOCK — A fort and raian town m t^c The Attn t prou uhng from tlrf point of efrv. r 
Punjab, on tho left or uwet bank of the Indus 'gcnco foi fort) stvui nubn, tbiough tho tbs 
942 miles from the sea, and hone 1 m low the ( tiicts of Dmajc p >rc end Kuugprmi, throws ofl 
pUce where it receives the wat<r e»f the at that distune a bianch te rrne*l the Puma 
Kabool river, and fir«t WomeH navifable hvba Thcjnc it continues its course m 1 
The name, aigin fy i ng i» supposed to Koutbcrly miutmn tfiioifjh Dmaje pore for 

have been given to it under the presuuif fion I mxty miles, when it fbimn tbc beiundtuy be 

# 1 .48 
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tween this district and Bograb for twenty 
miles. It theil passes into the British district 
IlajBhahye, through which it flows south and 
south-east for sevunty-fivo miles, befoie pass- 
ing into the 'British district Pubna, through 
which it continues to flow S.E. for fifty miles, 
expanding into numerous inrushes and jhils, or 
small Jakes, and ultimately falling into the 
Konaie (an offset of the" Brahmapootra), in 
lat. 2iT 59', long. 89 l 45', Inking had a total 
length of <$>urae of abfyt 252 miles. Like 
other Indian rivers, it it differently denomi- 
nated m different parts of its # couipe, and 
towards its mouth is known by the name of 
lialasar. It communicates right and left with 
many other rivers ; and so gentle is the slope 
df its waterway, from the alluvial level cha- 
racter of the tract which it traverses, that it 
may jiyHy be compared to a channel through 
the Sootiderbunds. It is navigable throughout 
during the rainy season for boats between 
thirty and fluty tons burthen, but in the dry 
season the navigation is much impaired. 

ATUK.- A town in the native state of 
Bhawulpoor, distant \V. from Bhawulpoor 28 
miles, Lat. 211 25, long. 71 J 2<>. 

VITYA, ii* ihe t ritjsh district of Vizasra- 
pntam, presidency of Madras a town 23 miles' 
SAV, fiom \ i/utnagruin, and 23 milts X \V. 1 
fh>m Vi/.ugapatum. Lat, 17 59 , long. Mt 10. I 

AITKLANJ) BVV. -A bay on the coast' 
of the district of Mergur, iu the Tenassei »m 
pvov lines. The entrain e is »ur rounded bv 1 


ment for building small craft. Distance from 
Cochin city, S., 33 miles; Cannanore, S.E., 
178 ; Mangalore, S.E., 255 : Bangalore, S.W., 
2. r »5 ; Madias, SAV., 3GG. Lat. 9* 30', long. 
7fl° 24'. • * 

AL LATODDY, in the British district of 
vSouth Canara, Residency of.Madras, a town 
46 miles S.E. from Mangalore, and 36«milos 
N. of Canuanore. Lat. 12' 20', long. 75" 1<;\ 

A UR AO RIVER.- -A feeder of the Maha* 
nuddy, rising in lat. 21 J 20', long. 82 43', in 
the native state of Phooljer, on the south we«fc 
frontier of Bengal, and flawing in an easterly 
direction for 100 miles through the native 
states of Bora Samba, Patna, and Sonepoor, 
falls into the Tell Nuddec on the left side, in 
lat. 20 51', long ^3 ^ 54', seventeen miles 

before its junction with the Mahanuddy. 

AURUNG.— See Abkexg. 

AURl N ( r ABA D, % lAe Britisii district of 
Muttra, lieu t -gov. of 0 « NAY. Provinces, a 
town on the route Iron* the city of Agra to 
the cantonment *»f Muttra, and four miles 
south w <. *»t of the latter. Here, October 4th, 
ISO I, a Bnti'h convoy, consisting of a party 
of sq K ns in charge of a bundled camels loaded 
with gram, vvcie -mi rounded by a laige detach- 
ment of Mabgatta horse, who made booty of 
tfce cattle ana giain, and made prisoners of the 
troops and camp followers. The road in this 
part of the route is heavy and sandy in part*! ; 
t lie oouutiy m cut up by ravines, ami j*artially 
cultivated. Lat. 27 J 2d, long 77 17'. 


islands and rocks, forming the Margin A rein 
p* l.igo. The centie of the bay is in lat. 12 5 , 
long. l »8 1 U. 

„ AUKL\H. A town in Hyderabad. or 
dominions of the Ni/am, distant S.W from 
]SagjK»or Shi miles. Lat. 20 8, long 7 8 3 10. 

A ULAPOL V Y, or VLEPPI, in the native 
state of Travancoie, a town on the s<.n oa-*t, 
having a result rabb* trad** 111 tiinUr, Intel 
nut. coir or til t", pi ppc*, cardamom^ 

Then* js no shelter for shipping, but bngi ships 
nuv anchor in five or five and aJp.U fitlu-m**. 
mid **malier in four fathoms, about (our mile*, 
from the shore. Tin* land ha** here fiui cached 
on the sea. and having m front a ‘•oil mud- 
bank, a ship may ride m tin- locahtv with los-> 
risk than on any otlnr pa it of the c >a^t. 
Bartolomeo desenbes this place, about 17 ^ A 
aa of consider. ibfe m/c, inhabited by a laige 
nmnU*r of Pagans, Mahometan'*. aii^ Oms - 1 
ttans of St. Tlnfinas ” It comimmuMte* south i 
ward with (Juibm and %'rivandnim, the capital 
* of Travail core ; northwards vvith the town of 
Cochin, by means of can^s dug parallel % the 
sandy sea coast, and connecting the Hones of 
lakes or K^ck waters. Between the.se and the 
sea is a communication by a wide creek or 
inlet, through which is floated the timber for 
cxjsvrtiitton, as hither is convoyed for disposal 
the product? of th«v raj%H*« forests extending 
over the valleys anil declivities of Rut Western 
Uhaute* Tlic rajah has also here An establish- 
II 4 


I AURUNGARAl), in tlic British district of 
Moorshedahad, heut. gov. of Bengal, a town 
on the route fium Burhampore to Rajmahal, 
31 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 24 J 37, 
long. 8 V?. . 

| AVRUXGABAD, in t 1 territory of Oude, 
a town on the route from ^•'tipoor cauton- 
| ment to that of Shahjehanpo< *, 28 miles X.W. 

, of tlu> f on nt f, 31 E of the latter. Tielfen- 
| tlial« r desonlies it as having a brick-built 
palace, inclosed with a wall, and adjoining a 
fmt of quadrangular ground plan, and having 
low hexagonal towers At present *it has a 
bazaar, and is supplied with vjater from wells. 
The road 111 this pa A of tht route is bad, the 
country <^»en and waste. Lat. 27" 47’, long. 
SO 27. 

AURVNGABAD, in Hyderabad, or the 
tvtitory of the Nizam, a city near the liorth- 
w ostein frontier, towards ihe British district 
Ahincdnuggur. It is situate on the river 
Doodno, a tributary of the Gndav rv. Ap- 
proached^ u the cast, the view is pleasing, 
tree-* being mtcrsiHU'Msl among the houses, and 
a tall maWle^uf rvanug its dome and mina- 
rets above the other buildings. There is a 
wall of the kind common in India* low, but 
strengthened with round tow era. The palace, 
built by Aurun^/ebe, originally a structure of 
no gn^at dimensions or architectural beauty, w 
now in so decaved a state that it is unsafe to 
pa^ through the rums. The chief ornament 
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of the city is the mausoleum, also built b\ tenor bank of onrth, on the ton of whuh is a 
Aurung7ebe, to receive, it is said, the ltuiain# tureplem The wall, howortr, cvept at 
oi a fwounte daughtei It be us some rest m c* rUin points, is stated to be ill eonstiueted 
blauce to the fftynous Taj Mahal ot \gi i, but and out of n pair lit tween the w ill and the 
is in evtiy respect greatly mteiior \uiung inn is \ ditch, winch, though lioad and deep 
abad was tormeily the cipital ot the extensive in some pDces, is f vrdible m the dry season 
soo bah or province of the s&Vne mine, com (Within the walls, whuh measure hve and a 
prehe^ding a considerable propoition ot tht , half miles in cirmmf* reme, are comp inn d the 
ancient Leccan kingdom of YImudaug_ui lirgui ind the lesser town '1 In littci ocui 
It is now desenbed is an evpuihc of ruUKdjpKs the noith eotti rn (jmrtor, and contains 
buildings The town is unply suiphul with, the royal palace, th# ball of pistue, tin coun 
water, and has been m K ited foi one of the id < hamlu i, t^ho armfn&I, and the houses of 
stations of the inny of the Ni/irn Ot the •** wial officers * f distmuion tho whoh bung 

pi < sent amount ot pipulition there no i or inclosed by a stiong, well construe ted wall 

lect account , but m 1S21 it was i stun it t l tt' twenty bet in height, an 1 d<Jend*d on the 
60,000, atthepiHM.nt turn it mot [ i bd I> ,c\tenoi by a teak wood stmkwu*, ot e*pm^ 
falls fai shot t ot that number Distant fi mi tlevitim The p d iu is ot modi in 1 it t and, 
A hmtdnuggtir, V F oS mihs , P >m N I ns might be txptcttd, is 1* **s tun u Labi in its 
13S , Bonibn YL 175 Il> in d id N W I mhifisturt t i harmony of pi >j» rti »n or 
5270 , Nagponv, S W 2t>3 I it 13 1 >i _ . n r&nduir of design thin f r rumii > an! 

7a 21'. f Itmtv in (h tills In the large i town tho 


i n ruiduir of desi^ 
Ittufv in (h tills 


th in f r ru mu > an 1 
In the large i town tho 


AUTlXCf'RR VY, m tbt llritwh iWmt >* »«'*» * l,f tlu ‘ |, \ u ‘ r <- l > \ n "< f > l }'\ u ‘ h( 
of Madun, pit-oden** ol Mndiis i t wn on 1 ut > constituted ot | lanks, and tibd f*w 
thesixcoas of Pdk Strut 11 in 1 s S L ol Icing built if buck. , while th s* t the low r 
Itamn ul Lu l* 20 Ion 7<» 4 .onbtsar* mm huts hut * v* n th *c m p mt 


thesixcoas of Pdk Strut 11 mis s L ol lung built itbiak, while th s* t the low r 
Kami) id Lu l* go,lon„ 7 ( » 4 jonntsar* mm huts but * vui th *c m p mt 

4 ,™, r>i 4 tt % , ^ , , . .if ait mt •» ek\ iti u and m > U t c n tiu 

rLRl VII \ town in thi temt iry of , . , , , ,, , 

x T> . * 4l i ti< n arc n pi sente 1 i - c iistilutmL letru 

:l'V 10m,k " I h .bit 1 turns tir tlu. , ... til in m til, u, t »,t!i 

Lat 22 id, 1. nit "1 2.. |ltl r v , lltK !„ ull t.n | u Hi, 

Al Tti YW X \ town in (IiWtiiTiv i tc eping ap ituunts ol i)u 1 iil,«i put >n t 

of J > ktii i in t the p. ttv st it* son th s ntli Dj,, , , „U t i n an. L v* l with tin »ioui l 


| h tbit i turns f >r the \ > >i th m u * t > 1 » ui t with 
| in other Y-iiitu touutii s In Iknul tin 
AL TC* YYY N \ town in tlflFyiiTsv* stttc .,] eping ap ituunts ol i)u 1 iil,*i put >n t 
of J > ktii i n* t the p. ttv st it* son th s nth l*j M j ( „Un n m 1* v* 1 with tin .join l 
wist frontier « t Ihigil m-nnt ^ turn Sum whib ihnui^hou th Y\ i unit ms tl 
bulooor 6»l mill ^ L it «o Id long S 1 *. 1 I dueling ot *v*i\ nun is < 1 i iu i in p opi r 
VI TIjT I II On « f tin pt ttv n ifivo ^tifos tion in his m iris and mn th - of tl 

on th* s >nth i r fi nut r of T* ng il kn wn is j» > uc r ch L " s iro nn 1 *hr* t f* 1 1 d it tl 

the (. tuti k ALhil*. whuh lo u tnlutui i n I 'IJuiu.hth* c i n i ry i ml \vi 
t>tli* f n* sh gt w i imi nt upt n th r n mo w* ll tul*i\ it d tlu* is<4itih « f l us b u i 

of the prov net < f ( utt ick in 1^01 Vurguih tmt> nun n th t >wn m I iln st lin s i 


i n I lin ut,h th* c i n l ry i ml \vi is 
w* ll uil*i\ it d tlu* is«4itih * f l us h >r u 
tmt> wun n th t mn ml iln st lin s i l 


tn prmupd t^wn ij| n t i it* 2o mbs \S it Inn j till y ind it no it i\t nt of in 


C uttaik Lit .0 

\riA m i ik 


.1 bug Nj 4o 


histi v or im vunt * f j film 


-V p*tt> n it \ * t» niton « U rn - 4 Ml u 4 4M4> 


on the south w*>it ti ut i * t 1 * ugd, f >»m i g Distmt tiom I rui * \ l m 'h 

on* of t k gn un it distrefs l«i m t } * *• ^ *- ^ OI, n ,4> ^ lt 111 t * 

C ntt <kM h ils Ibxtokfimiht Ji 4 t* mtoiy of win* h this 1 1 iu i tbfqitil 
to lat 21 4 ml from l ng *4 1 h * I ^ Bn Mill 

84 50 It « nt un^ in i*** i of *>|s ri il* -» witli V V V \ J Y II \ t i\m in H v It » d i i 

a popul ifion un untugt* J* Jmi . joinzm ms o* the \</ m distmt > U \ 

At TOOK m Ih* Hnti luli-tiu t *f Ma lun, Hvduil id Fs imleh 1 it In 1-, 1 
piesideno of M i%a.s i f uvn 1 mil h N W 7 s 1* 

from Muiuii and D miles s L of h)indi£«il A YIN Y^I m the lb tish d^rutof( 
Lit Id I s , long 7* o hat**!*, i n s «l* nev of Mudi vh i t*vui » n 


21 m ’* s 
k in t 


Br ni \»1 

Y V Y NJ Y II \ twin in Hv In il tl n 
loinini *ns if the Ni/ m distmt > N\ ii m 
Hvriiid id Fs imleh 1 it Jb L, 1 u 

7 s 1 t 

AY IN YNI ui the lb tish d *3 rut of ( mm 
l*atoi* , I n s d* nry of Madi iw i t *w n » T) tl * 


ALTL NKTLL — \ tovn in th* mtive route from < mu bit ore t* Nil* in 21 mil s 
htate of Travan core, d.sUnt fioni ^ud*yi N 1 of th* form* r Lift I l 11, 1 mg 


20 miles. Lat S 11, long 7b >2 j 77 Jb * 

A VA, the capital of the Burmese unpin I A Y r l T I>I K( OYIL, in th* Ibiimh divtruf 
»«ituUeon the |« ft b#tik of the y-aw.uhly [ 0 J Tmjore | icsnKncytof a t* wn ”0 

and on an island formed by tint m*r, win* li nulea> of lanjon* an*l ^iOmSieaNi of lUmnol 
flows along th* north* in Utt, of the^city, and La^lO long 7b* 5 

iwo of .t» ui.idu.nK tin fty* ,.ge ami the j /UVK , N , n t) „ lint „ h ( , 1Btni t ()f Am 
My.t tha , tho form. l;-nmR «t above om . 0 ’f tll( | P „ ^ ulln piowlM . H a t«*„ 

tow., at the north ea«t»rn wrIo, and the nl)lenultH N \ V of th( t J„ (lf N( am j 
latter below.t, at the »<*tm. extr.rmty In m<1(S s L ()fAmh(lrst I#lt 2 »,|.,n K 'is 
addition to th<$ natm l d* femes pr* iciitul by * h 

thcfi^ bnvid ami iipid KtnamH, thf nty h unr j YY\ ( Y,| A town am the KijfUn t st ife * f 
rounded by a buck wall, hftu n fut n height Joypoor, dist/mf S fiom"jc)pooi v 0 mil* 
and tm. m thickness, btrugtlwned byar^m | Lat IS, long 75 17. 
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AYAGUDy, #n the British district of Co - 1 
imbatore, prejidency of Madras, a town 2.0' 
miles N.W, from Dihdigul, and 20 miles S. of| 
Darapooram. Bat. HP 28', long. 77 .08'. 1 

AYAH, in* the British district of Futteli- * 
pore, lieut gov. of the \.\V. Provinces a 
town which with that of JSah gives name to 
the pergunnah of Ayah Nah. It is uncalled 
Teah by Bunnell, and is situate nine miles 
S. VV. of the town of FnttehiiAru. Bat. 2 o' 51', 
long. 80 ’ •>!' , 

A V KWAKBA.- A town ini the territory ( 
of Nagpore, distant N. from Nagporo 1H> 
miles. Bat. 22’ 33', long. 70 1 20'. I 

AY NOOK.* A town in Mysore, distant 
V.NV. from Seringapatarn 180 miles. Bat. 
14 , long. 75 31'. 

AYKWA, in the British district of Fur- 1 
ruckabad, lieut, -gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, 
a town .‘hi mile-, S. W. fjom Futtyguih, 28 
miles N.K of Kuwait. Bat. 20 of, long. 
7i* ;;o'. 

A/.KKM \BA1>, in Nirlnnd, a town on the 
route from Kmual to Bodiunu, and nine miK 
N.W. of the former plan . It- site is slightly 
elevahd above j ( m •j-hhoming j'kdri, which 
is under water in the rainy season. r J lie 
town is mu rounded by a high buck wall, 
pi* feed with loopholes for mu-kitn, and 
having bastions Miimonntod with tovvcr|. 
W air r is at all turns obtainable bom a huge 
tank, rendered a* cesjnbli by a flight of biirk- 
bud» staii 4 -. \t the moth of the town is a 
Bn go caravan -era, imloMd with a lolly em- 
batthd wall, h mug a ham Koine towir at each 
corner, and mh rounded bv a deep *lit» h capable 
of bcdug filled with water. A/eenubad is 
oft* n m the maps mcn'ioiied with the alia- of 
Timwloi. Distint N W from Calcutta l, 0 bs 
miles. Bat 2‘.‘ 1" , long 77 . 


district of Jounpore. It lies between* lafc. 
25° 3d' - 2d° 24', long. 82' 45'— 84° 12', and 
has an area of 2,520 square miles. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the (login, the Tons (north- 
eastern^, and the Chol,i oi Bv* it* Surjoo. The 
population is returned at 1,<J.dJ,251. Populous 
towns are unkitiwu. There aiu only three 
within the district containing more than 
10,(100 inhabitants. The pumijal Youtea 
through the district are — 1. liom north to 
south, from Goiuckpore to Gha/eepnre. 
2. From north-east to south-west, from Gnmck- 
j>ore to Aziinghur, and continued thenue to 
Jounpore cantonment. 3. Fiom youth ea* t to 
north west, from Ghazecpore to Aziinghur, 
thence, in the same direction, to Faizabad, and 
from that place to Secrora. i. From south- 
east to north-west, from Ghazeepore to 
Lucknow. The country wa<- early subdued 
by the Itajpoots : an inscription at Deoganu 
pro> < s that m the m*ldW of tlie twelfth cen- 
tury it was subject to tlu sovereign of Canouj, 
and on the subversion '.bat kingdom by the 
defeat and slaughter, ini 11G, of Jay a Chandra, 
by Mohammed of Ghor, became part of the 
Patau kingdom of Delhi, with which, in 1528, 
it was by tlie conqueror Baber transferred to 
tlu Tiinunnu or Mogul dynasty founded by 
him in Jfim^stan. On the dismemberment of 
4he empire Ahseijuent on tho invasion of Hin- 
dustan, in l/ub, by Ahmed Shah l)ou ranee, 
the trm t d unpriced within the j resent district 
«»t Ayimghui was, w ith Oude and some other 
possession ,, appiopnatcd by Shooja-ud-d*»wlah, 
the nawaiil* vizkr of Oude. By the treaty of 
.the l*»tli Nov* tuber, 1 Sul, it, with other dis- 
ti icts, was ceded in commutation of subsidy, 
by the naw.iub vizier Saadut Ali, to the Ka*t- 
I India Company. 

; AZIMGHCB. — The prncipal place of tho 
i district o( + hu same name. e town situate on 


AZFBZI’dOB, a \iliig.' in Sinde, lies the ^\i-r Tons « north east*'* Here traversed 
on the r«»^te fu»m Mii«zule**te to Shikarpoor, by a bridge *#f boats, and na\ gable downwards 
and I s mdta a ^ttlc .south of vw-t of thel.iUu to its confhienet wi*,h tin* jsurjoo. Aziinghur 
pbue. 1 1 n* situate on thetnsi baifk *>1 the Indus, founded about lb- k by Azmi Khan, a 

ova r which is a ft rrv calli d A/ei/poor Patan. powerful zemindar, inheriting au extensive 
By treaty of NovonWr, IsiJ.^t v\a- cedid. traet ,.f country confm red on one of Jus ancea- 
together witli Siibzuh ote .uni several other t’»rs bv t4io imperial court of Delhi. Little 
towns, to Mfthoim *1 Bhawlkl.an, and in tho * rv ^-ectmg the tow staled- by any Buropean 
following Fcbruarv it was ti.iUtJirrcd ateoid , except ^lamilton, who nu ntuais that <l 04,11 - 
ingly. Bat 27 52 , lou*»\ tip 2. | siflerable ijnamity of cotton goods are man u- 

47 /irmt, »u> ■ i. . i >• 4 fact u red and exported fiom this place and itd 

y ! , ’ . ni U f , !t lhl v V* 1 !.' ! vicinity. " Population, including the canton- 

IS, lihUw. of h.- N.W. , u>nt> 13 . 3 -jo/ j, lst;(nt fr,.m ISVutU. N.W., 

vm,;,.*, a u .^ nn Vhj- . rom V.vru .l^. 41 , ullU , . from Bonau-. X., 

Mutt. a, and j 1 <m1„* Vh. of tlu-Uttli. J , j 1 S l ; trom AllaMud, N.K , l"S* ; 

road m Una pail of' the route is u<u«l, the y , , , „ _ i ... .y. l om r 

country op<*li and partially cultivaUnl. ^ k ’ ’ “ ° V 

\ liVill'I'n ° \ ,, 1 , * AZGVXPOOU, in the British district of 

. 'V' 1 ' 14 ' 111,1 - r A vU ^ ,ovt Muttra, licutft-gov. of the N.W. Pivuuces. a 
to the licit, gov. of the N.W. Provinces, and ^ i]u * TuUto f nm i the cantomm nt of 

named Irom Us principal place. It is hounded y{ ^ ^ ^ n ; imlc . s N.W. of the 


<m tho north wost*lvy the temtory »>f t>nde , mi 
the north by the hrilnih district of Goruck 


former. The road m tins part of the route is 


l«>re ; on Mm north o##t bv Safm; »m tlu- 1 ” *’ to ‘ *' ? 

aouth-oast by tbeiBiiti^h district of Gha/eo- AZrMrOOK. -A town in the 1 rmj* 
poro, aud on Uie FoutU-west by tho Ihilisdi trict of Bijuour, hcut. gov. of the 1 . . 

ol 


Bat, 27 4b , long. 77 31. 
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vinces, distant N.W. from Calcutta 890 miles ; 
E. from Meerut 28 miles. Lat. 29°, long. 
78" 14'. 


BABOOBUNP, in the BVitish district of 
Sumb^ilpoor, on the south west frontier of 
Bfengal, a town on the route from Sumbulpoor 
to Nagpoor, 11 miles \V. of the former. Lat. 
21° 22', long. 83° 52'. 

BABRA. — A town in the province of Ouze- 
rat, or territory of the Guicowar, distant S.W. 
from Deesa 70 miles. Lat. 23 J 60', long. 71° O'. 

BABRIAWAR, in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Guzvrat, a district namod 
from the Babria tribe ol Coolies, who formerly 
possessed the adjacent districts of Kattywar 
and Gohilwar^ but have latterly been driven 
by the invading Kat(*s w'to this comparatively I 
small tract. It is bounded on the north-west . 
and north by the district of Kattywar ; on the | 
east by that of Gohifwar ; on the south-east 1 
and south by the Arabian Sea; and on the! 
Boqth-west and west by the district of Sorath. 
It lies between lat. 20" 47' — 21 * 10', long. 
7BJfc-71' > 33'. The district contains thirty - 
thce^tallooks or subdivisions, severity-one 
towns and villages, and a population estimated 1 
at 18,468, paying annually to the Guicowar I 
a tribute of 10,677 rupees ; besides which sum, | 
the nawaub of Joonaguih, in consequence of ? 
a claim made by him over the district, extorts | 
considerable sums as a sort of black mail. | 
Jaaf&rabad, the only collection of dwellings! 
which can with propriety be denominated a’ 
town, isdescribed in its place in the alphabetical . 
arrangement. I 

BABRIGOT®, in* the British * district of 
Hyderabad, province of Sinde, a town on the 
left bank of the main branch of the river* 
Indus, 30 miles S, of Tatta. Lat. 2 f' 2d, ! 
long. 67* 55'. j 

BAOHMEYEE, in the British district*of * 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, ; 
a villageon the route from tlie cantonment of , 
Allygurh to that of Mynpooree, amkforty-nine ! 
miles south-east the farmer. The road in 
this part of the route is bad, the country level, 
and partly covered with jungle, partly culti- 
vated. Lat. 27° 42', long. 7$' 50'. 

BACHOONDA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Joudpore, distant. 8. from Joudpore 
55 miles. Lat. 2 5° 31', long. 73 J 10'. 

BACKERGtfNGE (including Deccan Sha- 
bar.pore).—A British district namei^from the! 
town formerly the locality of its civil esta- 
blishment, and within the liftiits of ffhe lieut.- 

g ov. of Bengal. Jit is bounded on the north 
y the British districts Deccan, Jelalpoor, and 
Dacca ; on the north-east and east by the 
British district of Bulloa, from which it is< 
separated by the Meghna ; on the south by 
the Bay of Bengal ; on the south-west by the 
Sunder bunds ; and on the west by the British ' 


district of Jessore. It lies between lat. 22° 2' 
— 23* 13', long. 89° 49' — 91°, apd has an area, 
according to official return, of 3,794 square 
miles. It is throughout a level alluvial 
country, watered by the two gto*at rivers the 
Ganges and the Mcglina, or Lower Brahma- 
pootra, and by many streams or watercourses, 
offsets from those main rivers. The climate is 
regarded as generally healthy, being cooled by 
the numerous streams,, so that the thermometer 
has not been knowiv to rise above 88* in the 
shade. To guard agiinst the widely-extending 
inundations, the houses of the natives are 
built on mounds, raised by excavating the 
ground for materials ; and ^he depressions 
thus made serve as tanks, which in Romp 
parts of the district are very numerous and 
useful, as the water of the rivers is brackish. 
The soil is in general a rich alluvial mud, de- 
posited by the streams, which often produce 
very violent effects, sweeping away laud in 
some places and depositing it m others, where 
it is soon cultivated, and \ ields rich and abun- 
dant crops of rice. The jungles abound in 
wild beasts, including the rhinoceros, wild 
buffalo, tiger, leopard, wild swine, deer of 
various kinds, monkeys, and birds m vast 
variety and numbers. Besides rice, the prin- 
cipal crops are sugar-cane, cotton, wheat, 
pulse, mustard-seed, other oil seeds, pease, and 
pthcr pulse. The population, according to 
official statement, is 733, MM), an amount 
which, compared with the aiea, show - '- a rela- 
tive density of 193 to the squat e mile. It 
embraces a small numlwr of native Christians, 
descendants fiom persons of half-blood between 
Portuguese and Hindoos. These Chr^tiana 
are of the Romish persuasion, and ha\e a 
church at Scebpore. There are also some 
converts recently made by Baptist missionaries. 

BACKERGl'NGE, a town in the British 
district of the same name, limit -gov. of Ben- 
gal, is situate on the off-et from ^he Gauges 
called Backoreunge Creek. It was the seat of 
the civil establishment of the district previously 
to its removal to Burrifiol, the present locality. 
Distance froffl Burrisol, S., 12 rmles ; Calcutta, 
E., 125. Lat. 22* 33', long. 90" 22’. 

UACOTEK, or BOKOTHK, m the British 
district of Cawripore, limit -gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces, a tillage on the route from the 
cantonment of Futtchghur to that of Cawn- 
pore, and 36 miles N.W, ol the latter. Ijat, 
26" 63 , long. 80* O'. 

BADAMF3K, in the British district of Bel- 
gaum, presidency of Bombay, a town and hill 
fort the route from KuJadgfte to P>eltary. 
Tho*fort ^aa taken ify storm in IM18, by a de- 
tachment undor Hir Thomas Mu tiro. Distant 
22 miles 8.E. of Kuladgee. l*at. 15' 66', 
long, 76’ 45'. 

BAD AN POOR. — A town of Central India, 
in the nattie state o4 Mt^har, distant 8.W. 
from Rewali 40 miles, iLat. 24* 9\ long. 
80'' 54'. 


L*at. 24* 9', long. 
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10 n * , ihe ground. Tho building is of conical form, 

BADABKA, in the district of Dainswara, with a small cupola, covered \fith plates of 
territory of Oudtt, a town situate four mileH copper, arul surmounted by a golden l jail and 
cast of the left bank of the Ganges, distant five . spire. The original establishment is reported 
mi Ira JS. of Cawupore, 42 S.W. of Lucknow. | fc <> l** of very great antiquity ; the present 
Butter estimates the population at 8,000, of temple has, however, a modern appearance, 
whom only fifty aro % Mudbulmans. Lat. seveial funner ones having been overwhelmed 
28', long. 80 v 30'. • hy avalanches, and an earthquake having 


whom only fifty aro % Mudbulmans. Lat. severnl funner ones having been overwhelmed 

*26 " 28', long. 80 v 30'. t hy avalanches, and an earthquake having 

BADE It HAT, in tho British rtixtrict „f '•hakeii tlie jirosent erc-ction bo seriously as to 
MnorshodaltftU, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town render necessary an almosj entire restoration. 
11 miles VV. from Moor^he<lal>ad, 5 2 miles S. ^ ^hort distance below the temple is the Tapta 
of Kaiinahal. Lat. 24 J 16', long. b7 J 59'. K » nd . a tank about thirt y feet square, covered 
• p . Wlth a r,)of of planks, supported on wooden 

BADHLL, or DDhLA, m the l injor jkjsts. It is supplied from a thermal spring. 
Din mu, a village on tlie Baladh, a small stream |, y rneans of a 6U | lternm eous communication, 
tributary ♦“ u ^ .... . . • ■ - - 


tnuutary u* the Sursa. It is situate on an j terminated by a spout in the form of a dragon’s 
excellent mi itary road loading fiom 1'injor to * head. A thick smoke or steam, of a strong 
VIV 1 a,u Behispoor. Lat. 30 55, long, j sulphureous smell, i« tent forth by the water, 
4 * } ■ which is so hot ns to be scarcely endurable to 

BADINOO, in tlie Rajpoot state of . the feel until the temp** ature is reduced by 
Uikuneor, a village on the route trout llutuu* | the admixture of cold water from another 
gurh to the town of Hi If .nicer, and 30 miles E. ( spring. In thin manner a bath is formed, in 
of the latter. It contains 2U0 houses, supplied ( w hie h the sexes bathe indiscriminately. The 
’with tub rahly good water from a well 271 foot ; ablution, accompanied by due adoratioi^Lthe 


Lat. 2i o4, long. 73 51'. 


1 idol, and liberal fees to the attendant 


HADLEE, in tlie jaghire of Jujhur, limit. - V imB * 13 con f ler ed so efficacious in clewing 
nov. of tile N W. IYom.uvh, a villas on the l f T' ,,n »«enoe«, that from forty hve to fifty 
north ca.-toi n front i. r, towaidn tho British 4u.! thoUi T 1 1 l-ilgnmn Mbit the ahrme etcry twelfth 


trn t of Delhi. Lat. 2S 33, long. 
15 VDoWAS.- See Bhakawah. 


>ear. Vlun the Kumbh Mela is celebrated. 
They assemble at Hurdwar, and as soon as the 
fair there s closed, towards the middle of 


HAPIIAJ, a snimnit of the mountain 1 April, proceed on their round of pilgrimage in 
bounding the Dobra Dun on the north, rise- 1 mountain*, by Pevaprayag, liudrapravag, 
m»r the lift bank of the Jumna, a short dis- Kedamath, Badnnath, and home by Kana- 
tanco aboat it* confluence with the Tons. Jt'pn^ag and Kamprayag. In ordinary years 
was .1 station in the trigonometrical survey of the number of pilgrims is considerably less, 
the Himalaya. Elevation aDive the sea 7,51 0 Much attention ia ostensibly paid to the 
fis t. Lat . ”30 29', long. 7^ 1. | comforts and enjoyments of the deity, who is 

t 1 1 o i 1 1 . iit* r ■ ,1 1 . ,• . i- . 4 c daily provided with a dinner which is placed 

BAPKAJ DL\ I, in the British di-tmi of . /»'. . , , , , f r . 

, , t * »\ More the idql, and the door • f the sanctuary 

Jaunsai, ajialtmg plai e on the ascent to the,,. , . .. . , , . J 

* * r 1 * * ■ *1 * . 1 * >1 1 then cbvjed, to leave him uninterrupted during 

fort »>f Bairat, ui the mountains Iwtween the , , , , . r fT « , ® 

■, ' * , A I. . • , * . ,1p» meal and subsequent repose. The doors 

livers Jumna and Ions. It was a station in 1 , 1 . _ j . , . . 

. ii- 1 1 are opened after sunset ; and at a late hour, 

10 trigunoim nca hUI v ‘ > " , 'L nnaava. ^ being prejjarod, he again inclosed, 
Elevatum the sea <>,043*feet. Lat. ^ k<ft ^ T he ves^ls in*w hich hi 

o o , ong. // 00 . ^ served are of gold and silver, and a large 

BADUAJ ^lASHAS, in Gurwhal, a sum- establishment of servants Is kept up. Tlie 
mit on a ramification from the great Manm j ttfhplc i5 elosi*d in November, and the treasure 
XVak between the Juinna ami Bhageeretteo. and valuable utensils buried in a vault beneath ; 
It wam a station m the trigonometrical survey ; an ^ every human being connected with the 
of the Himalaya .• Elevation above the bv a , establishment then proceeds to Josimath, or 
7, 34 i feet! Lat 30 32 , hu^. 7S 7* # J some other more genial winteiing- place. Bad- 

HADKINATH, in the British district of rinath and its vicinity being # at that season 
Gurwhal, lieut.-gov. ofc the N.W. Provinces, a ! covered w ith deep snow. Sotne m .antiitieers 
‘ town on the route from Sermngar to the Mana once advantage of a sudden thaw, and 

J>AH«, 25 miles south of the lathy, uBd 55 making tlu .r way to the treasury, plundered it 
north east of the former. It in situate on the 1 of ^00 i>fluiui| wfight of gold and silver. They 
right bank of the Bishengunga. or YBhmi- \»ere f however, discoverinl^and put to death, 
gungib a feeder of the Aluknunda, in the In former times the rajahs of Gurwhal fre- 
iniddle **f a valley about four miles long and quently made free with tho treasuie, borrow- 
one broad ; and is equidistant from two lofty • mg sums, and making over villages as security, 
mountams, 1 >no rising b% the east, the other to j which were never subsequently rtxleeined. 
tho west. Tho bfnk ou which it stands is | From this and other sources, the institution 
sloping ; that opposite ia bolder, Ls brow being ob^uned possession of 226 villages in Gurwhal 
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ftiuf Kumaon, which, however, According to 
Traill, yield collectively an animal income of 
only 200/ ; and as the annual expenditure 
sometimes exceeds the income deriveel from the 
offerings of Votaries and the rent'* of the 
assigned lands, the deficiency is supplied by 
loan, to tie repaid m yeais v hen the olfcimgH 
of the pilgrims prove unusuilly large. The 
priests (Brahmins from the Decc in) .ire imdei 
the control of one of their own caste, tailed 
Rawul As there aic no women of their taste 
here, they live m a state of perfect cehbiuv, 
but are m truth a %ery profligate set , notwith 
standing which, it is bolievid that through 
their mediation the deity holds foith an uu 
qualified remission fiom transmigration U eat 
of the temple about twelve miles is a group of 
six summits. caOed the. Badun&th t\ tks 
having the elevations respectively of 21,441,1 
23,236, 22,9^4, 22,754, 22,5 >6, and 2l,MT> 
aud six miles to tie <*outh west is a summit 1 
ha viug an elevation of 21, 385 feet above the 
sea Elevation of temple above the sea 
10,291 feet Lat 30 44, long 79 

BADROO\H — A town m the province of 
Guzerat, or dominions of the Guicowar, distant 
Wr Baroda 19 nulcs Lat 22 30, long 

BADSHAHNAGl K, in the Bntish dv* 
trict of Shrihjehanp ku, heiit gov of the N \Y 
Provinces, a town on tht route from Puttvgurh 
to Mmhjehanpoor, sevi u miles 8 of the litter 
Lat 27 4 a, long s<j° 

BADSlf A.PO( *R, in the Bntish distuct of 
Jounpooi, the printip il pi ice of the pergi in ill 
of the same name, a town on tin r nite frun 
Allahabad to Jminpoor, 3U milcsN L of the 
former, % S W of t^c latttr It lies a Urge 
bazaar and witer, and supping are abundant 
and good Lat 23 40, long >2° 10 ] 

BADTLW VLA, in the Bnti*h district of 
Humana, lieut gov of the NY\ Provinces, 
a village near the southern frontier, tow^ds 
Bhekliawati Lat 2S 49, loug 75 54. 

BAGAPYR, m the British district of Go 
ruckpoor, lieut gov of th** N \\ •Province a, 
a town 32 milts N oL Guruckpooi Lat 
27 ° 9 , long M ft 4 * 

BAGEHYV VREE, in the British district of 


| on the increase Accordingiio jiative tradition, 
the inhabitants of this place and its vicinity 
are the descendants of Moguls, loft in Kuraaon 
by Ttmei lanes orders, and numerous tombs, 
substantially formed of huge flat tiles art, 
molding to Ti nil, the memorials of tint i m 
The elevation is something more than 3 000 
toct above the *tn DisUnce N I.’ of Almoi i 
17 miles, >i \\ from (\vkutta, by Almora, 
911 miles Lat 29* ^>0, long 49 

B\GHVT, or BfJGH YT, i district among 
the Cis Sutlt# hill states, is bounded on the 
north by a detached poitiem of Bab tala and 
by Bui row lee , on the east by Koyonlhul , « n 
the south east anti south by outl>ing pus 
sessions of 1 itee da , and on the west b\ Be) , 
hothar, iml Subatoo It is about nine mile h 
long in a duettiori trnn s *uth cast to iurth 
west, aud six m bievdth , its tua Um^ ibi ut 
thirty square mil s Its emtio is in lat 
to r >", long 77 7 On tin i\pul«i n of flu? 
(moiklus m 1 'si 5, tin British givenmunt 
«• >ld six. pMgunndis of the ten wlmh it <i »u 
prised to the i qih < £ Petit ila, toi 1 t o*mi/ f 
and i inferrt 1 the remaining f ui on tin i mo, 
jr chief, although tiem Ins unhuudlv om lint 
ht hid little claim to emsilcivtion I he 
popuUtion, isMimmg tin tviivgi 0 tin mi h 
bulling counti) (111 to the spine ml ) 
woul 1 be about >420 On tin «kith i the 
►r ena w itheut hens in D * his tout rv w is 
(leganhd es h tving e n he ih d to tin I ist hdii 
[Gonipmv iml th raj ill ot 1 itioile tbi< i t> 
purchase it f *r l r 000/ 1 i tw » n D > i iml 

lsi2, illitments t Iml wot n iinud to m 
dividuds toi 1 »< itn in ml i i \nt tun ut hr 
an European regime nt bwilt e u tin hnls 1 he 
uinml lull revenue w is c*t nut el it ’s / , 
out of which 1 J''/ was pud t > the nhtiv»M >t 
the late rana Doubts hovvi v i w< re a 
pr< Hseel at home as t > the pi »prn ty i 1 tno 
r» sumption , ami the ejutsti m was i etc ire l by 
th* then governor gem ral, 1 a> d 1^1 nborough, 
to Mr George ( lerk, at thu prru tim v at the 
corn tat Jjahftit, on wh *e« report the c*elo it 
wvs set e>ide, iml A youngtu brothe r ot the 
eheciaed rtlrin illy re e >gmed vh mucun r 
Phis priri i ell# el in the. I » guiu ug of th \ear 
1M9, inel a chum to the Miut*mon wa& th n 
preferred by l first ee usin <t the* list twe» 
chiefs r i he claim was 11 t allowed but 1 


Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, a town on discretional authority was given to the 1 sal 
the route from Bcejijoor to Moodgul, 2b govunme ut, e ithc r to resume tin estate, or if 
miles S E of the former Lat 10 ‘33, long more t jpedient^to bestftw it on the* launant 
76 J 3 by a tiew Munnud, under pw»p< 1 conditions 

BAGESUlCin the P.ntmh d.stnct of Ku I '1 he foemcr tlurr ;l r,v« •vioplnl, .in. I Ui 
muon, lieut rot of the NW PAvm ( e«. a , gb*t in now i l’.nUHh flossmH^u 
small town at the confluence of tho livers BV(4f4KL in tlie^Butish district of ( Form k 
Buqoo and Gao mat i It ffa# 9 a bltzaar ce>n pore, bent ge>v of the N W Pi o\ lines, a 
taming forty two ^hops, all fielonging to tier small town near the south eastern fionhor, 
chants permanently residing m the town of towards British distrut Sajun* Ve cording to 
Almora, ami frequenting this place for two Buchanan, it coutams 10 m houses, an aru unit 
months only m the year during the brinkuenh whit h would assign it a population of vbout 
of the trade with Tartary, There &?e two 600 pcrwnfc Distai^ S E frunP(»oruckp >re 
considerable fairs in the year for the purposes cantonment 15 miles f^at. 26 2/, l«»ng 

of that trade, which has latterly been greatly 83 57'. 
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RAGIIIN.— A tmall river rising in Bundel- 1 
cuinl, in the tab]e-l«nd surmounting the range 
of Banna, and in lat. 24° 47', long. H0 J 23'. It 
takes a com aw north-cast for about twenty 
miles, and falls fiver the bn*w of the ridge in a 
cascade, the elevation of which m estimated by 
Jarquemont at 100 yards. Running north it 
outers the British district of Banda, and flows 
along the western base of Kaihenjur, a few 
milt h beyond which it t^irna N.E , in width 
direction it continues uryd its fall into thu 
Jumna on the right side, In hit. 2.0' 33', long. 
81 5. Its total length of course is about 
ninety miles. It js calhd Bagun by Garden, 
who mention" yiat it is crossed foity miles 
fumi its source by the joute from Banda to 
kalWnjur 

BXGHOXDKE, in the Rajpoot state of 
Joiidpore, a village on the route ftom lUhnei 
to the town of Juudpore, and but} -nine miles 
east of the burner. It iri “ituate in the fertile 
low country on the north or light bank of the 
Loni, and near the confluence of the Leek, a 
tom nt flowing from tin north. Lat. 25 7fi, 
long 7 i 12. 

BNGMPPT, in the British disftict of i 
Miuut, heut gov < r a town the pun I 

cm pal place ot the p&rgunnah of the same name, 1 
with a p jpulation ot 8.194 persons. Lat ! 
28 .V», long / 7 17. j 

BV.LPNG OH U R A town in«th(4 


route from Calcutta to Midnapoor, 2 5 mile® 
W . of the former. Lat. 22° 28', long. 88 8 1'. 

BACjrXKh — A river of Bhotan, rising to 
the north of the main range of thu Himalaya®, 
about lat. 28 5, long. 89 3T, and flowing in 
a southerly direction through Bhotan for 150 
miles, joins the (Juddada in lat. 2(1' 1.8', long. 
S9 50 ; the joint streams finally falling, into 
the Brahmapootra 

BAGXPGGPR, — See Bakiuk 

BAG XI GO l'R, in the British district of 
Goruohporo, lu.ut.-gwv. of the X.W. Piovmce-, 
a town on the loute from Goruckpore to Uan- 
»*#•, 21 miles N. W. of the former. Lat. 
20 .11 , long 83 8'. 

BAGORE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Oodey poor, distant N.E. from Oodeypoor 
07 miles. Lat. 27° 20', long. 7 1 J 30'. 

BAG BOO. in territory of Gwalior, or pos- 
\ sessions uf SciTidia’s fftilty, a town on the 
route from Saugor to Asset rgurh, 39 miles 
S NY. of former, 24 , r > N.R >f Litter. It has a 
b?i7 iar, and is provided with water from wells. 
Lat 23 14, lung:. 78* 13. 

BAGl L, or BHAGPL. - A small hill state, 
hound* d on the north hy Socket, from vutoch 
it is q< paraU d by the* Sutlej ; on the ealwby 
Bhugee and Phamee, and an outlying portion 
of Rat pen la ; on the south east bv Koonear, 
and on the west by Hindoor, Kuhlour, and 


n it i\ e state of Nepil, distant NAY. from 
K itmimhio 137 miles Lat 2 8 23. long ( 

I’VGMl TTI.P. — \ liver rising in Xepal, 
and, ic^uding to Kirk pal in k, on the northern 
<h i h v it\ of tin* mountain Shipuri. m lat. 
27 7*3, lung K7 29, als.ut nghuen miles 

dneet X L from the city of Katmandoo 
T riving a wiiiding cour-c, but guieiallv south- 
w« 3, it pusses dong tin t:\-4 side of Katm.m 1 
doo, s«*jMiT.ifing it fnrni tin* cuntiguoUd town of 
J\itu, Mituatt* on the left or tast hank ; and in 1 
tnispartof its leur^e it assimn^ the nppear- 
ruu o of a “ n sjs.et.ible stu am ” ltsme.inder 
ing coulee in the mountain gorges betwt en tin* 
souree ami th"-*) towns is probably double 
the d.hct distance Continuing its course 
generally Mtutlfi ilv, it pass* s fiom tin* valley 
of N i pal into the Tcnai, or jungly plain, nt 
the foot of the mountains, and tin no becomes 
navigable Continuing its course in the same 
direction, it traverse* or bounds m its course ( 
the British* district* oT K»rnn*Moiigheer, and 
Tiihoot , when, pawing fiom the latter, it 
pi ooeedr» to its confluent^ with the Ganges, in 
hit. 27 23', long M> 34', and about eight 

miles Mow Mongheer, but on the^opj'fcsite 
side of the river. Its total length of cour& is | 
about 28.7 miles In its count 1 through the j 

} >hun it receives numerous streams right ami , 
v ft, and among tlfem the lesser Gunduck ; 
wimnoe the united stream is frequently deno- 1 
minuted the Guudiu k. 

BAG NAN, in Alio British district of 
Ifooghly, lieut. gov/of Hem, ri, a .own on tho 


Mungul. It is about eighteen miles long 
from not th to south, and ten m breadth fiom 
ei-t to west; containing probably a hundred 
-quaia miles. The central pait is situate 
about lat. 31 13, long. 77 1. Its surface 

ha.- ip general considerable elc\ation, espe- 
cially m the west, which consists of a moun- 
tainous tract, containing 4he summit of Raha- 
dui garb, 6,233, and Bara Devi, 7,di)3 feet 
above tlie sea. The dram * k of Bhagul is 
principally to the “outhwnn . p which direc- 
tion several small streams ai «a torrents flow 
and disehaigo themselves into the river Gun- 
bur A sin am. called in the tngononietrical 
survey the tver. flows m a north-wesU-rly 
direitmn, and discharges itself into the Sutlej. 
Bhagul comprises twelve pergunnahs or dis- 
tricts and ha* a populatk>h estimated at 
40 t yd0, avd an annual revenue computed at 
7,0m)/. sterling , out of which a tribute of 
300/. is paid to the British government. This 
state was, on the expulsion of the Uhoorkas 
in 1815, restored by the Briti-h to the heredi- 
tary rajah, subjtU to the condition of main- 
taining 100 Wegfurees, of making roads 
through Nju? district, and in case *f war, of 
joining tb Britibh troops with his forces. 
Ilia armeij retamvfs are about 3,060. 

BAGULKOTA, in the British district of 
Btdgaura, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
tho route from Belgaum to Moodgul, 70 miles 
| \V. of the latter. IM 16 J 10', long. 7f> r 46’. 

BAftPU. —A hilly tract comprising the 
■ eastern part of Gumerat and the western of 
I Mnl^va, and containing the small states of 
* 55 
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Banswara and Doongurpoor, and their nume- 
rous petty tributaries. It is a very rough 
country, consisting of numerous ranges run- 
ning N. and S., and covered with thick jun- 
gle ; yet itaT general elevation is inferior to 
that of Malwa, though greater than that of 
Guzerat. The .boundaries ire probably not 
very accurately defined ; but this tract is laid 
down in Walker's Map of Western India as 
lying between lat 23° 10' — 24° 10', long. 
73° 45'— 74° 53'. 

BAGURPOOR, in the British district of 
Morad&bad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Mo- 
radabad to Meerut, and 23 miles W. of the 
former. Lat. 2b 0 54', long. 7S t 29'. 

BAH, in the British district of Agra, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, giving with Pin- 
nahut name to the pergunnah of Bah Piunahut. 
It is situate Chree or four miles from the right 
bank of the Jumna, miles S.E. of Agra. 
Lat. 26° 52', long. 78° 40'. 

BAHA, in the Hritish district of Agra, 
lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 16 
miles S.W. of the city of Agra. Lat. 27° 2', 
long. 77° 5&. 

BSHADERrOOR, in Guzerat, or territory 
of the Guicowar, a town on the route from 
Dhuboi to Mow, six miles N.E. of formev, 
150 W. of latter. Lat. 22 9', long. 73 34'. 

BAHADERPOOR, in the British district 
of Mirzapoor, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the light bank of the 
Ganges, 14 miles N.W. of Mirzapoor, or, 
higher up the stream, 735 N.W. of Calcutta 
by water, or 912 if the Sunderbund passage be 
taken. Lat. 25 3 16, long. 82 2‘2f. 

BAHADERPOOR, in the Rajpoot territory 
of Alwur, a village on the routte from Delhi to 
the town of Alwur, and 11 miles N.E. of the 
latter. The road to the north, or towards 
Delhi, lies through the Kishenjfrirh Pans, and 
is bad ; to the south-west it is good, tat 
27* 4(f, long. 76' 48'. 

BAHADERPOOR. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Guzerat, or territory of the Guicowar, 
distant S.E. from Baroda 20 miles. Lat. 
22 r '10', long. 73°\30'. 

BAHADOORGANJ, or BA Tf A DOOR- 
POOR, in the British district of Ghazeepoor, 
lieut.-gov. of Agra, a town on the route from 
Ghazeepoor cantonment to that of Goruck- 
poor, 26 miles N f of the former, 75 S. of the 
latter. It is situate on the right bank of the 
Tons (north-eastern), called in this part of its 
course the Suijoo. Lat. 2,1° 48', long. 83* 21'. 

BAHADOOROANJ, in the British district 
of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the FfcW. Provinces, 
a village on the too to from Baueilly to Pclo- 
ragarh, and 42 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 28* 44', long. 79 1 ' 53'. 

RAHADOOROUNJE, in the Biitith dis- 
trict of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a 
town 36 miles N.E. from Purneah, 69 Spiles 
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N.W. of Dinajepore. Lflfc. *26° 12', long. 

87° 51'. 

BAHADOORGITRH. -A jiighire, or feudal 
possession under the political superintendence 
of the lieut.-gov. of the N.W/Pro vinces. Tt 
is bounded on the east and south by tho 
British district of Delhi, and on the north ami 
west by that of Rohtuk, and extends from 
lat. 28* 37' to 28' 49', and from long 76° 51' 
to 77“ 1'. The tengtlnof the estate from north 
to south is fourteen miles, and its breadth 
from east to west six miles, containing an area 
of forty-eight square miles. The population, 
if assumed at the average of the adjacent 
state of Rohtuk (3(H) to the square mile), 
would amount to 1 1,400. This jaghire, though 
comprehended in the grant made by the British 
government to the nawaub of Jhujur in 180(5, 
was specified in the schedule thoieto annexed 
as the portion conferied upon Mohummud 
Ismael Khan, the brother of the nawaub. 
For a time it constituted the solo possession 
of Bahadoor Jung Khan, tho present nawaub 
of Bahadoorgurh ; the separate pergunnah of 
Dadur, which was held by bis father on tho 
condition of military sen ice, having been re- 
tained by the nawaub of Jhujur, who agreed 
to furnish the quota of horse for whose main- 
tenance the fief had been bestowed. % Byiecent 
accounts it appears, however, that Dadur has 
.agai^ reverted to Bahadoor .lung Khan Tho 
nawaub of Bahadooigurh is a Mahometan. 
His revenue amounts t<» 13,000/’. per annum, 
and the military foice maintained by him con- 
sists of 150 horse and foot. 

BAHADOORGURH, on the route from 
Delhi to ilansi, and +8 miles W. « if the 
former, is a conside table walled town, tbc 
capital of the jaghire or feudal territory of 
the same name. Lat. 28"' 40', long. 76 5s. 

BAIT A I >0( > RG 1’ RH , in the Cis Sixth \ hill 
state of Hindoor, a foit on n ridge forming the 
boundary between that state and Bagul. Ele- 
vation above the sea (>,233 feet. Lat. 31 ’ 1.3', 
long. 76 J 56'. 

BAIIAIXOORFOOR. in the territory of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s family, a 
fortified village on the route from Etawah to 
Gwalior fort, 67 miles S W. of former, 17 
N.E. of latter. Lat. 26 16', long. 78' 23'. 

BAHADOOUPOOR, in the British district 
of Budayon, beut.-gov. gf the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the noute from Jrilyghur to 
Moradwbad, an<f 33 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 28° 29', long. 73' 28'. 

BAHAR. -See BkItah. 

BAHAR. - A tov^n in the territory of Oudo, 
disfont 8. from Lucknow 41 miles. Lat. 
26" 17', long, bfr 52'. 

BAHAWULPOUE, a # state of Western 
India, is bounded on the north-west for a 
short distance by Siude, and for the rest of 
the long frontier ir* that direction by tho 
Puujaub; on the east, smith -east, and part of 
the aoufcb, by the British district of Bliut- 
'f 56 
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teeana and the Rajpoot Staten of Bickaneer j that time, without a struggle, be ca me i/lde* 
and Jessuhnere’; and on the south-west angle 1 pendent, and assumed the title of khan. On 
by Smde. It i/I a long narrow tract, of shape the nse of Runjeet Singh, the late ruler, 
approaching to that of an elongated oval, tying Mahomed Bhawl Khan, in alarm for his own 
between lat. 21° 4V— 30' 25', long. G9 J 30' - safety, tendered Ins allegiance tf the Bntisb, 
73° 58'. It is 310 miles in length from north- and solicited their protection. * It being the 
east to southwest; 110 in breadth at the policy of the Brjish government to make the 
widest part, measured at right angles to the Sutlej the boundary of Kunjelt Singh's down- 
line of its length; and 22,000 square miles in nions, the khan’s request wms complied* with 
vuperfici.il extent; of which * however, only as regarded his Cis-Sutlej territories. In 
about a sis^h part is dbpable of cultivation. 1838, upon Die pi o posed restoration of Sluh 
The north-western frontier is formed by a bhoojah to the throne of Cahoot, it became 
river-line, consisting in its successive parts of expedient to fix the future relations of the 
the (lliara, the Punjnud, and the Indus, nawaub, both with respect? to the British and 
Balm wul pore is a remarkably level country, tin restored king, and a treaty was accord- 
there being nn*cunsiderable eminence within ingly concluded, by the terms of which Baha- 
i%s limits, as the occasional sand hills, seldom wulpore was ielcw-ed from allegiance toCabool, 
exceeding fifty or sixty feet in height, cannot i and placed under the protection of the British 
l>e considered exceptions. The cultivable part | government. The khan invariably acted as 
extends along the river line foi a ihstince of j the steady friend of the British, and the sup- 
about ten miles in breadth, from the left or! port given by him to thfp^roops ?n the wars in 
eastern bank In the sandy parts of the'Sinde an<l Afghanistan wax rewaided m Fe- 
desert beyond this strip of feitdity, both men bruaiy, 1^43, by the annexation to hid tern- 
and 1 leasts, leaving the beaten path, sink as if 1 tones of a portion of The northern part of 
in loose snow. The transition fiom the desert j hindi , including Sub/ulcote ami the fertile 
to the cultivated tract is very abiupt and district of Blioong Bara. At the cotmnence- 
“tnking. In the eour&e of half a mile, orjnmnt of the Mooltan rel»elhon in the 

less, the county i Ganges from a howling khan volunteered to the British government 
wilderness to a scene where thick and veidantl the seivces of the whole of his military force, 
groves, green fields, and luxuriant ciops de | the latter end of May, his troops, amount- 
light the eye, and offer supplies for all the ing to about O.OOu hois© and foot, crossed the 
wants of man The population of lUhaw ui *i Suthj, and effecting a junction with < ’apt. 
poie consists chiefly of Jets of Hindoo de j Hdwaidcs and Hernial Courtlamlt, sustained 
scent, of Hindoos of more recent settlement | an attack at the village of Kmeyree from the 
in the country , of Beloochtes, and Afghans army of Moolraj, amounting to 8,000 men 
The large admixture of the blood of the luudv ’ with ten guns which resulted in the complete 
mountaineer* of the west causes the people to discomhtuic of the latter. For this service 
diflti widely m appeanmee and constitution tht khan, in addition to the reimbursement of 
fiom the more c vstern UiinloOH. They a»e his mditary expenditure, received a pension 
bulky, strong, daik complexion*. d, and harsh- ( for life of 10,000? per annum. In 1341 the 
featured, with long hair and beards The nawaub readily ceded a strip of land on the 
upper elaesca use the diess and language of Sutliq which was essential * « the British for 
Persia. The language of* the bulk of the the continuance ot a front n i i-u item* line to 

i no pie is it (Hili/ix of Hindustani. mixed with that liver. Bhawl Khan thee in 1852, and his 
Aishtoo and Bijotxhe, and is rendered dis eldest son Ilajee Khan having been disiuhe- 
agreeable to strangers bv the nasal drawling r>ted and impiisoncd, the vacant throne fell to 
tone in which it is uttered. The khan and a a younger son, Sadik Khan. Hajee subse- 
grtat majority of the inhabitants are Malio quoutly escaped fiom prison, and being joined 
nicdans, but Hindoo-, are treated with much by many of the chiefs and people, aud ulu- 
toleration The dominant iac< is that gum mately by the troopf, succeeded in possessing 
udly kuown in the country bv the name of hnyself »f the country, and of the person of 
Daudpu trees, oi sons of David, having bt en i In* brother. No part waB taken in the contest 
first collected, as is supposed, by David, a man by the British government. Upon its tenni- 
of note, though elf tho weaver caste. at Shi- 1 nation iu favour of llajee, they recognised the 
karpoor, lh Sinde, who, bein*( driven# thence, title of the candidate who, it appealed, was 
found refuge m tho present location df those most acceptable to the population, and inter- 
who bear his name. Bhawl Khan, ouc of his 1 fered no further than to obtain* for the deposed 
descendants, founded the capital, ami called it j nawaub * fitting stipend, with permission to 
after himself, Itahawiilnore The pivsent j reside wu *n the British dominions. Tho 
khan is the liueal descendant of the toundfii of total population* of Bahawulpore has been 
the race. The annual revenue is about a mil- J r^ted at fi00,(J00, but this estimate probably 
lion and a half of rupees. errs in excess. The principal towns are Balia- 

The rulers of Bahawulpore were, during! wulpore the capital, Ahmed poor, Ooch, and 
the flourishing state of the Durant monarchy, 1 Klianpoor. 
naw'aubs, oudeputy-govemora, for Jtlmt power. * 

On its dismonibcrinint, couflofpieiit on the BAHAWULPORE, the capital of the state 
expulsion of ShabJ tihoojah, the nawaub of of the same name, is nituate on a branch of 
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the Ghara, about two miles from the main 
stream, and fifty miles above its confluence 
with the Clienaub. It is surrounded by a 
ruinous wall of mud, which is about four miles 
io circuit ; tfiht part of the inclosed space is 
occupied by gloves of trees. The houses are 
built, some of burnt, some oft* sun-dried bricks, 
but they are in general mean. The residence 
of th6 khan, like the rest, iH in a very plain 
Style of architecture. Population about ‘JO, 000. 
A good road has been recently constructed 
from this town through the territory of lhka- 
neer to Sirsu, in Bhutfceana. Lat. 20" 2T, 
long. 71° 47'. 

BAH1LI, in the native state of Bussahir, a 
mountain-ridge proceeding in a north-westerly 
direction to the left bank of the Sutlej from 
Moral -ke-kamla, a lofty range stretching south- 
westward from the Himalaya. On the summit 
is situate a f<yt, which, at the time of Fraser's 
visit, was a square iedUibt, surrounded by an 
excellent stockade. Below it, but at a great 
depth, runs the Nowgurreekhola, a consider 
able stream, flowing from the ea^t, and falling 
into the Sutlej on the left side. Lat. 31 J 22’, 
long. 77° 42’. 


! 2,500 feet. Distance from Calcutta 

j 1,060 miles. Lat. 80° 53', long. 77°. 

BAHREH.— See Baka Kiv,cr. 

BAI I CL, in the British (^strict of Hur- 
riana, lieut.-gov. of the NAY. Provinces, a 
jtown on the mute from Beekanccr to Ifansee, 
40 miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 28” 38', 
long. 75° 40'. 

BAICDLL. in South Canara, within the 
teintories subject to ffcc presidency of Madras, 
a town and fort, the latter situatto on a high 
point projecting southwards into the nt*a. 
The town, which stands to the northward of 
the fort, is very small and irregularly budt. 
The tract within which this place is situate, 
is supposed at the remotest period of its hn»- 
tory to have formed part of the realm ruled by 
the Cadumta dynasty, which was overthrown, 
it has been conjectured, in the second century 
of the Christian era. It subsequently became 
part of the great realm of Yijavan.tgar, on the 
destruction of which by the Mussulman con- 
federacy at the battle of Tcbkot, in 1565, it 
i was seized by tho rajah of lleduoi. On the 
conquest of that state by ifyder Ali, in 1763, 
it fell to that adventurer, and on the o\*i- 


BAHMEIR, in the British district of Can- ' throw of his son Tippoo, in 1716b was mcor- 
deish, presidency of Bombay, a town 92 miles ' pointed with the dominions of the Last India 
E. from Surat, 40 miles N.W. of M alii gaum, i Company. The town of Hamuli is distant 
Lat, 21° 4, long. 74° 17'. jS.E. from Mangalore 37 milts, SK Imm 

T) 4 tmrrvii 4 it*xt a a • _ ^Bombay 480 • \\ , from Bangabue It" • h . 


BAHMINOAWN -A townin the native - f Madras 3”>8. Lat. 12 21', U,n K 7:. if. 
state of Nepal, distant N.W. from Rhat- r > . , a r . . ,» , 

m»ndo«240 miles. Lat. 20 T, long. 81 10'. , [,AUNA ™- A 11 

° the native state of Mundi, one of the bill stales 

BAHNSDI, in the British district of Gha north of the Sutlej, distant N.W. from Mundi 
zee poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province**, , 29 mile*. Lat. 32 , long. 76 43'. 
a town a ix miles S W. of the right tank of the j p >AI LA \ toWll i n * t he teiritorv of N ig- 
nver Ghogra, 47 N.E. of Ghazcejioor cantou- , por<N .listaut S. fioni Berar 2,7 miles. Lat. 
rnent. Lat. 25 J 53, long. 84' 12. I o<> j onfr 70 5'. 

BAHR. — A village in the petty hill state! BAIL\, or BYLA, in the British district 
of Beja, at the base of tbe range of hills of Jaunsar, a village on a high mountain close 
bounding the Pinjor Dun on the north east, . to tho left bank of the Tons. Here was a 
and consisting in this part of slate, clay, sand- 1 secondary station during tho gii%t tngc.no- 
stone, and trap. It is situate on the n^ife metrical survey of the H nimbi) ns. El“\ ition 
from Pinjor to Subathu, and six or eight above the sen 6,318 feet. Lat. 30 15’, long, 
miles north of the former place. When visited 77 47. 

by L1oy3, in 1822, it to a small bjmlet, with . HA I LA .MAN.- A town in tho n itito Mato 
one shop and a ^storehouse, it H now, how-| 0 f Mohurbunge, situate on tho south-west 
ever, more cons Jnerable, being the station , frontier of Bengal, distant \V. from Mulnnpoor 
where, m the road from the plains to4tutatiiu, ‘ ^5 n mcs. Lat. 22 f 29', Jong. 86 4'. 

Simla, and Kotgurh, wheeled carriages, tents, ! r > \ T r rv \ir axm*’ ,/ ni r 

’*• i i -a i BAILEY INLAND. -Oik* of the group of 

and similar bulky articles are deposited, pro- . T , e w t . ? 1 «. 

viously to resuming tho journey with the ahl ^ nd * f,,rm,n » tho »wh.,*Ugo, off 

of jauipans, or mountain-aedaJ. Tbe aecent J? coa-t. . 12.#, bmg. 

to Babr from Pinjor commences about three * * 

miles from ttfe former place, and is very BAILGAON A town the territory of 
gradual ami by a good read. From Bthr, in tbe^W 01 ^ < V“^ nt N - 1 '' fl ” m Kngl*or*s ^ miles, 
direction of Sutathu, there is an excellent 58 , loug. 80 J 1 6'. 

road, originally made for lUiIitary «>urpo«6H. J DAIMLKY. A town i rk Hyderabad, or 


It in impracticable, however, # for beasts 4»f’ the dominions of the Nizam, distant N E. from 
burthen loaded as in the plains; yet even ISboUpoor 40 miles. Lat. 18* 9 , long. 76 16'. 
camels, which, are those least sviited for hill- BAING, a river of tho Tavoy district of tho 
service, can proceed as far as Bubathu with TenaHaerim provinces, rises in lat. 13 27' Jong, 
half-loads. Bahr is supplied with watfcr by 98 5V, and flowing ji) a northerly direction 
means of a small artificial channel cut from a for sixty fi vm miles, falls ijto tlu* river Tunas- 
fnouutain-streain. Elevation above the # sea scrim in lat. 14 J 14', lo«g.|^ t 35'. 
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BATNPORB, Ja the British district ofj 
Midnapore, liejit.-gov. of Bengal, a town 29 ! 
milea N.W. from Midnapore, 46 miles S. ofi 
Bancoora. Lqf. 2*2 J 35', long. 87°. J 

BAIN 110 H, in Sirhind, a village on the, 
route from Hansi to Loodiana, and 45 miles 
S. of the latter town. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,067 miles. Rat. 30 J 20', long. 1 

7. v 5 r, 

BATNN\J T ARA, an 'extensive district of 
Oude, is hounded on the Wirth- west and north- 
east hy the district of Lucknow ;*on the south- 
east l»y the districts of Sultanpoor, {Salon, and 
Ahladganj ; on the south-west by the (Ganges, 
dividing it froiti the British districts Allaha- 
bad, Futtehpore, Cawnpore, and Furrukha- 
Irid — lies between lat. 25" 5.7- -26 1 ' 4 s', long. 
80 ’ 20' — hi 1 85', atul is about seventy-five 
miles in length from east to west, and fifty - 
cMght in breadth. It contains the following 
pergunnahs or subdivisions : -1 . Rnnjit Purua ; 

2. Hat ha; 3. Ate ha ; 4. Mauhranwa ; 5. 
Kumranwa; 6. Daundiakhera ; 7. Hasnganj ; 

8. Majrnnovv ; 0 Ilaidarg.irh , 10. liae Ba- 
reli ; 11. Dalaniau ; 12. Samidi ; 13. Bardar. 

BAlXTOITrit, ;, i the British district of 
Ilijelleo, iiout. -gov. of 1 Bengal, a town on the 
nv t-r IBihsoolpoor, 43 miles S. K. of Midna- 
ponr. I ..it. 21 55', long h7 17'. 

BUR XT, in the British d. strict of Jaunaarf 
N.W. Provinces, a fort on a «mminit of the 
i.iiigo hi tween the Tons and Jumna, and near 
tin* right bank of the latter river. It whs a 
station of tho large series ot triangles in the 
great trigonometrical survey of the Himalayas. 
Kb vat son above the sea 7,599 feet. Lat. 
30 35 , long. 7 s . 

BAIUCHI'E. -A town in the native state 
of (Jwalior. «>r possessions of the Seindui family, 
distant K from Uojcm 34 miles. Lat. 23 14', 
long. 7«' 2u’. 

B\1RK\, or PARIAH, in the Biiti-li 
disti let of (ih.i/.eejioor, lieut. -gov. of the N XV. 
Provinces, a town on the left bmk of the 
Ganges, six miles by water S < ?ha/ee]n>or 
canbmment, Js.XV. of Calcutta 697 by water, 
or 7^1 taking^he Soonderhund channel. Lat. 
25 29', long. 63 32'. 

BAIRKAIBX, m the British territory ofj 
Sangor and Neibuddu, under the bout. gov. of, 
the X.W. Provinces, a town on the river 
Nerhudda* 39 iiiih^s W. of .Ijjbbulpoiy. Lat 
23 6', long. 79 26'. 

BAIROOR. — A ton n in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant S. K- from 
Hyderabad 71 miles. JLat. 16 1 y*6', # long 
79 26'. ! 

UAIKSEAH. -A district in Central India, 
bounded on tho mirth, north east, and east by 
^‘Indian territory ; on the south by Bhopal, 
and on the west by OmutwarrA. ft extends 
from bit. diP 26' to 2;V' 52', atul from long. 
77 1U' to 77° 4 (a and haft uu area of 456 
Bifuare miles. It was formerly a dejwndency 


of Dhar, but overrun by the PindArries pre- 
viously to the dispersion of those plunderers 
by the British government under the admini- 
stration of tho marquis of Ha-tyigs. At the 
termination of the war it was* ostensibly re- 
stored to Dhar \w the treaty of 1819, but was 
to remain in the possesion of the British for 
a term of five years, for the purpose of liqui- 
dating a loan ; after which period it was still 
to continue under the management of the 
British government, which was thenceforward 
to account to the Dhar state for the revenue 
and produce of the district. This arrange- 
, incut was probffbly suggested by the remote- 
| ne?*K of Rairscah from the territory of Dhar 
and the seat of its government. In 1821 the 
district was ceded to the British government 
1 on condition of the annual payment of a lac of 
lupees ; but the bargain being found a losing 
one, the state of Dhar was prevailed upon to 
take it back. This ste^'vLas not approved by 
the home authorities, who expressed an opinion 
i that Dliai had not bee« liberally dealt with. 
In consequence, the former relations were 
, reverted to, and Bairseah is now a British 
tpiiv^sion, subject to the payment above 
mentioned. 

1 BAIRSEAH. — A town in Malwa, the chief 
I glace of the British district of the same name. 

jut. 23 37,1011- 77 27'. 

, TUITMrKGAUWI. — A town in the 
native state of Mysore, unde* the administra- 
I tion and co’ trol of the government of India, 
distant X E. from Seringapatam 110 miles. 
Lat. 13 , long. 78' 16'. 

BAITOOL, or BE1T00L, in the British 
territory of Sail gor and Ncrbudda, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town the princij>al 
place of the pergunnah of the same name, on 
the route from Nagpore t Mhovv, 112 miles 
i N.W* of toimer, 135 S.E. /f latter. It is 
I situate on the small river Ma ma, a tributary 
[of the Towa. and in a pleasant valley at the 
I so 8th bo>o of the Sat poo ra range. There is a 
, fort here. Tho pergunnah of Baitool contains 
’seams of coal, but of no very good* quality, 
j Tlie population of the pergunnah, by the last 
returns, was 93, Ut. Tln*lown of Baitool, 
orjgina ii*- under the dominion of the Hound 
rajah of Kcrla, appears to have been subju- 
gated about a century ago bv the Bhonsla 
rajah of Nagpore or Berar ; and in 1818 was, 
with the rest of Sangor and Ncrbudda terri- 
tory, ceded to tho British government. Dis- 
tant S.E. from Saugor 150 •miles ; S. from 
Xgra 374); S.W. from Allahabad 356 ; W. 
from Cab ita 677 ; N . E. from Bombay 390. 
Lat, 21 # 5U, long. 77' 58'. 

j § BAJAllOXt, or DEGREE, in the Rajpoot 
state of Jevpoor. a large village with a fort 
built on a rock, 50 miles S,E. of the city of 
Jevpoor. Lat. 26*25, long. 76“ 27’. 

BAJKE, in Bussahir, a ruined fort on a 
summit of a ridge stretching north-eastward 
front tho peak of Whartoo to the outer Hima- 
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BALA.— A town in th^ Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, distant E. from Joudpore 35 miles. 
Lat. 26° 10'. long. 73 u 41'. 


lay*. Elevation above tbe sea 9,105 feet. 

Lat. 31° 15', long. 77° 37'. 

BAJJBTTPORE, in the British district of ^ . 

Mymunsing, 4ieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 40 BALABKT. — A town in thef native state of 

miles N.E. of Dacca, and 75 miles S.W. of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s family, 
Silhefc. Lat. 24° 12', long. 9|° 56'. distant N.W. ^ from Saugpr 40 miles. Lat. 

BAJPOOR, in Guzerat, or the territory of . 24 !^!? T ! ™ tv 

theGbicowar, a town on the right bank of the BALA GHAT DISIRKFS. TTus name 

river Taptee, distance from the city of Surat, - designates a lam tract of elevated country 
N.E., 60 miles. Lat. 21° 22', long. 73° 48'. j 111 the south of IndTa, extendny from tho 
, | nvers Toombuddra Mid Krishna in tho north, 

BAJUNI, in the hill state of Hindoor, a ^ extremity of Mysore in the opposite 
village on the route from Subathu to Bilaspoor, I direction. The area, excluding that part 
and 22 miles N.W. of the former town. It j which forms the state of Mysore, is 28,(369 
situate near the Gamrara river, at tbe eastern H( j Uar0 ni ji es> The name Btlaghat implies 
base of the ridge of Midown ; the fortress of 1 *. a l )t ,ve the ghauts,” as Payenghnt indicate 
which is built on the summit, *2,000 feet above « below tLe ghauts.” Tho district formed part 
it. Lat. 31° 12*, long. 76 5*2'. ! 0 f ^ ancient Hindoo kingdom of Bijyanagnr, 

BAKAH. — A town in the territory of Nag- 1 or Oarnata. It was conquered by the Maho- 
pore, distant* E. Nagpore 104 miles. | raedans, and upon the fall of the Mogul empire 

Lat. 21° 2', long. 80° 47'. j was split into various states, more or loss 

BAKHIRA, or BAG NU GGl T R, in the ' Powerful and independent ; some of them 
British district of Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of , originating in the claims of official rank, some 
the NAV. Provinces, a small town on the , in Iocal p< ^session, and others « m undisguised 
western bank of the Bukra lake. Buchanan, ! usurpation, I he notorious Hyder Ah con- 
describing its condition nearly fifty years ago, 1 M uem ^ but ^<1 not tranquillize the country ; 
states, “Bakhira contains 250 bouses, ^i r . j the petty chiefs, called pohgaiv, continuing to 
rounded by a ditch, rampart, and Lam boo I disturb it ; these men, while exacting from the 
hedge, still veiy inaccessible, although not i« j cultivators all that they could, being encaged 
repair.” Allowing six persons to each house, ,n consiaut struggles with the government, to 
the population may be estimated at 1,500 ( ^ va *l 0 or withhold any payment on their own 
persons. It has a market. Distance N.W. I™*- Hyder was succeeded by his non I ippno 
from Goruckpoor cantonment 19 miles. Lat. ** uItAn > w b°* e headstrong perverseness led 
26 55', long. 83° i'. him into hostilities with the British, which sub- 

. rrTjTii * rxrTi T>rTTv t i t t a t jected hi iiv in the fn*st instance to the depnva- 

• vl l ° r f r lD v Ntn r .' ti«n <>f half higduminiimft, ai.dultimxt.ly to tho 

,n the Bnt.,h dirtnct of t.oruckpoor, l.eut- , of t||e whol( , () „ hi., defeat and \l™th. 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, so called from*. . ... , 

the small town of Bakhira, situate on its ’ — ° co - n r * v w,ls , . ,onP4 ' 


western bank, is thus described by Buchanan. 
“ It ia certainly the finest piece of fresh water 
that I have seen in India, hut it will nqf bear 
a comparison in beauty with European lakes.” 
He adds, that though generally known to 
Europeans by the name of Bakhira Jhil,%he 
natives generally call it Barncbi ; and a na- 
waub of J)yde, accustomed to hunt on its bank, 
called it Moti Jhil, or u Pearl mf Lakes. 


Fhe chief of 

j Kurnool was permitted to retain his patri- 


if the cantonment of 
long. 83° 5 f . 


Distant 13 miles N.W. gt 
Coruckpore. Laf. 26' 53', 

BAKRA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, distant N.W. from Joudpore 73 
miles. I>at. 26 J 44', long. 72 J 3'. 

BAKROO. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, distant K.W, from Joudpore 83 
mUea. Lat. 25° 18', long. 72° 30'. 

BAKUH. — A town in the terri fcdty of Nag- 
pore, distant N. fromNagDore 74 miles. Lat. 

22" 12 i , long. 79 J 2 / . 

BAKUL, or PAK1JL, in the British dis- 
trict of Goorgaop, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 

Provinces, a village situate at the eastern base 
of a low rocky range of hills, partly of # sand- 
stone, partly of quartzose formation. Distance ! the fort w|s bombarded, 
B. from Delhi 20 miles, Lat* 28 ' 21', long. 1 fished by Duboigno, the 
77° IT'. - I Lat. 20° 57' , long. 70° 47' 


luony, which w\as of ancient tenure. The 
remainder was shared among tho rajah of 
Mysore (restored by tho conquerors), tho 
British, and the Nizam ; but the wiiole is now 
either nominally or actually kfritiuh. In 1800 
the Nizam ceded his portion in commutation 
of subsidy. ^In 1841, the nawaub of Kunmol, 
by misconduct, incurred the penalty of for- 
feiture ; and Mysore, though not formally 
Britujh territory, has long been* under British 
manSjJfement. Excluding Mysore, the country 
is divided into three districts, Bellary, ( ’udd.v 
pah, and Kurnool. Under the above heads 
more detailed information iVill be found. 

BAI^VGUTCH, in the British district of 
Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Mongheer»to Hajcpoor, 00 miles 
W. of the former. Lat. 25° 20', long. 85 43'. 

IjS-LAHARA, insthe Rajpoot state of .ley- 
pore, a village with a fort, on the route from 
Agra to Ajmerc, 78 miles W. of former, 150 
E. of latter. It is situi^e close to a pass 
through a chain of rocky hills running north 
! and south. At tho close of the Jast century 


nd partially demo- 
tmeral of Scindia* 
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BAL AN. — A*o*n in the Rajpoot state of two or three feet on the bar at low water*n 
Joudpore, distant S.E. from Beekaneer 51 the dry season. Balasore is provided with 
miles. Lat. 27*10', long. 73' 44'. dry docks, to which vessels can be floated 

BA LANA, ii| the Rajpoot state of .1 essul- during the spring tides. It is frequented 
mer, a town in the desert, 35 miles N.E. of chiefly by vessels from the Maldives, and by 
the city of Jessulmer. Lat. 27 u 33 ', long. cra ^t engaged in taking rice and salt to Cal- 
71 * 29'. cutta. The situation of the town is unfavour- 

HA B AON EE, ig the British district of aUe > beil, S on . ® dreary plain, deformed by 
Kattara, presidency of Bombrw, a town 45 . “ llUieroUH UnH, ^ 1 tly ridges and sandhills, ^he 
miles S.E. from Sattara* 21) miles N.W. 0 f. f rafl o of the place was formerly extensive and 

•m » . ^ " l lm 4 -an « A ^ J fTTI 


17 (> 1J', lon/ 4 . 74 * 32*. 


Meeruj. Lai. 17° 1 J\ Ion*. 74 ' 32'. * " I important, but is now much decayed. The 

11 1 1 i r->« .rvi 1 . j . r» 1 1 11 1 3 ortuguese and Dutch, in the early period of 

ilA LA I OO |{.— -A town m Hyderabad, or , European intercourse, held. porous here, 

n mouHof thelSuan, distant N. from Ily- J all ,l a f> tor y belonging to the Danes, with 
in ><ui (our utiles. I,at. 17 18, long, i S 3d. adjoining l an ds, was ceded to the British go- 
JL\ LA BAM POOR. See BrLRAMPoOK. I venmient in 1846 for a pecuniary consider*- 

BA BASIN CUE.- -A nettv native state or f! on - Ah lal ' ge “ hi F> B cannot enter the river, 


iow. ,.. or European intercourse, he' 

don.,. nous of the Win, distant S. from Ily- ftn(1 a f> tol . y belonging 
del aba . 1 four wiles. Bat. 17“ 18', long, 7S J 33\ ! ^joining l a Jl s> was cede 


eBALA RAM POOR. See Bi lrampoOK. 
BALASINORE.- -.V petty native state or 


jaglmem the province of Uuzerat, politically,^ be shored in BaWe Roads 

connected null the government of Hc-mUy. wher ?. they are Msomedegree sheltered, and 
It is lK.ui.ded on the north by the Myhe e , mas ^ over good holding-groumj five or six 
Count. -I , on the so, .til east by the Hewa I'" 1 ' * off u “ We ; Balas.r?w-&oad» form an ex- 
< 'uinta , on the vmth-west and west by the te,Hlve *“>'> winch stretches from Point Pal- 
Hull'll distuct Of liaira. It extends from lat. m - yra ? 10 , th / wuth-westcr’most banks at the 

2J S.r to -Jit 17, and from long 73 17 1.,,"““, ^ °r if H °' >g , hy ' , town “ ‘ be 

73 40', and contains an area of about 258 ' ! " ta,t - v o{ .. tl1 '' "vil establishment of the 

s.|..are miles. The ,agl..re is held by a Mus- ' ™ rtber " t V '- IOn "1 <- ««ack Distance from 
snlmar, naiiaub. - s. .,ftl,..r.owerfnI fa...,l»l MaJr,w - N.B., idO miles; Cuttack, N.E., 


F tht* powerful family 


of Habi. J.K.naghur, in the peninsula of Kat I }°® B^T?’ Fj "3 7 ’ Calcutta > S ' W - 116 ‘ 
tjwur, and Therund, in Ouzcrat, are in the; ' at ‘ ** 1 o11 ^' *' 1 ’ 

p'lftHc-i mu i>f other braneht s of tlit* *o»me famil\ . } V*A LBhhtLV, in the British district of 
'Phe nawau h of BalaMimre has an income offBchai, lieu t -gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
J , 1 o U., out of winch *he pays annually a tribute , roa R J fr‘ ,m (\deutta to Shergottv, 15 miles E. 
of l, 0 »i o/. to the British government. The j ^ latter. Lat. 24° 30', long. 85 6 '. 
population is about 19,0<K>. The jaghire was BALCH V, a pass on the frontier separating 
oiigmally a uraut fiom the government of (Junvli.il from Buasahir, lies over a crest of 
Ik’) hi, but in 176S it became tributary to the 1 the ridge dividing the valleys of the rivers 
1\ tub vs a, by whose fall, m IMS. the claim t Tons aurl Pabur. This ridge is covered with 
jmssi d to the British government. The estate . lofty and dens© forests, abounding in the cele- 
\v as some J ears ago placed under attachment, j brated deodar, considered identical with the 
in consequence oi the murder of a state credi- m ] ar G f Lebanon. Elevation of the pass 
tor, v. hose debt had been guaranteed bj the 1 above tbe sea 8,898 feet. I'* 31 * 4', long. 78*. 
Bntisli government, and was retained umlei „ * f » it c* -n.. , „ . 

Bnti'li manug, ment pending the minority ofi BAtt HOHAH. bee Bai.-rx. 
the injah, but restored to hnn in a flourishing I I^VLCOND All. — A town in the native 
condition in the year IMfl, uponlius attaining state of Hyderabad, or dominions of the Nizam, 
the age of nineteen. The naaaub maintains j distant N. from Hyderabad 100 miles. Hit. 
a “inall military force consisting or fifty peons 18" 51', long. 78 20'. 

and eight hor^men, who are employed iudis- j BAIJ1HT, in Thibet, atown.cn the northern 
criminatcly m revenue, police, and miseel- , shoie 0 f t ] ie ffreat 0 f Yai 4 >Vough Youmtso, 
lan nous duties. j distant >?. from Burning 191 miles. Lat. 

BALASINORE. - A •own the chief place |29’ 3'. long. 91° 14'. 


of the j»etty state bearing the sumo name. It! 
lies on the route floyi Neeniucli to Kaioda, j 
and supplies ami water arc aimudant/ rt is ( 
surrounded by a wall, and is rather a thriving j 
place. Distant from Jtfeeinuch, S.W., 147 
mileH : from Baroda, N., 49 ; frtun Ahnied- 
abod, E., 49; from Mhqw, W., 1^0; Aom 
Bombay, N., 280. Lat. 22“ 58', long. 73 20 '. 

BA LAHORE, in the British di*tiict of Cut- 
tack, within the lteyfc. gov. of Bengal, a town 
situate near the Boorahbulhtng, a small river 
falling into ttye Buy of Bengal a short distance 
to the eastward. The .tea rises «jn the har 
from twelve to fiiWb feet in common spring 
tides, but there is lot more than a depth of 


BA [.DOOM CHITTY, iu the British dis- 
trict i»f Chota Nagpoor, liout.-gov. of Bengal, 
xi town 1*5 miles E. from Birgiwjah, and 63 
miles S.E, of Talamow. Lat* 23° 4', long. 
84 37'. 

BALE^BA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Joudpoi a, distant W. from Joudpore 139 
miles. Lat. 26 5u J , long. 71°. 

WlIBANG. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, distant \V. from ftiatmandoo 120 
miles. Lat. 27 s * 49', long. 83° 21 '. 

BATjINCt, in the British district of Kuma- 
on, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a village 
on Uie right bank of the river Dhouli. Eleva* 
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tion above tbe sea 11,000 feet. Lat. 30° 12\ 
long. S0° S 5'. 

B ALIYA, in the district of Sultanpoor, 
territory o^Oude, a town 87 miles S.E. of 
Lucknow. It is situate iu an extensive jungle, | 
seven miles north of the lefk bank of the river, 
Sai. Butter estimates the jx>puIation at 8 , 000 , | 
all JETindoos and cultivators. Lat. 25° 55', j 
long. 82° 5'. j 

BALKISSEN, in the British district of i 
Burdwan, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 11 ! 
miles N. from Burdwan, ami 27 miles W. of, 
Nuddya. Lat. 23* 22', long. S7’ 56'. j 

BALLAIRAI DROOG. — A town in My ! 
sore, distant N.E. from Seringapatam 100 
miles. Lat. 13“ 9 lon>,;. 75° 29'. 

BALLAMGARH. — See Bulubgurh. 

BALLAPOOR. — A town in Mysore, distant 
N. from Bangalore 23 miles. Lat. 13 J 17', 
long. 77° 36'. 

BALLAPOOR. — A town in Mysore, dis- 
tant N.E. from Serfhgapatam 99 miles. Lat. 
13* 26', long. 77 J 47'. 

BALLAPOOR, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from Cheetapoor to Sekrora* [ 
30 miles S.E. of the former, 50 X.VV. of the! 
latter, 35 N. of Lucknow. Lat. 27 22', Jong. 
81° 6'. 

BALL ARY. — See Bellary. , 

BALL AS AIL— See Attree. 

BALLAVEDDER.— A town in Mysore, 
distant N.W. from Seringapatam 152 miles. f 
Lat. 14“ 27', long. 75° 52'. | 


BALOTRA, in the Rajpoot state of .Toud- 
pore, a town on the route from Balmer to the 
city of J oud pore, and 62 miles S.W, of the 
latter. It is situate on the right bank of the 
Loonee, and on tho high roau from Jnudporo 
to Dwarka, a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
at the western extremity of Ouzorat. There 
is, consequently, a great thoroughfare of pil- 
grims ami other devotees, and of those requisite 
to minister to their grants ; so that the bazaar 
is crowded with passengers, ami tilled with 
goods of various kmds. The town is supplied 
with good water from 125 wells, lined with 
masonry. The population consists of 6,750 
Hindoos and 525 Mussulmans. Lat. 25" 52', 
long. 72' 21'. 

BALOUN. — A river rising in lat. *20° 4 V, 
long. 86' 22', in the Terai or marshy laud** at 
the baHO of the Sub-Himalaya range. At tho 
distance of eight miles from its source, it flows 
over the northern boundary of the British dis- 
trict of Tirhoot, and holding a course .southerly 
for sixty miles, falls into the Gognrce in lat. 
25 1 50', long. SO" 16'. 

BALOWAL, in the Sumruih district of tin' 
Daman n division of the Punjab, a town 00 
miles N. of I)era Ghazee Khan, 7b miles S.W. 
of the town of Dera Ismael Khan. Lat. 30 53 , 
long. 70 ' 31'. 

BAI.UMBA, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a •tow n m tlie north- 
eastern quarter of the district of llallnr, and 
eight miles from the road; of the Gulf of Dutch. 
Distance from Ahmedabad, W., 139 miles ; 


BALLEABEUA, in the British district of 
Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
Bituate to the south of the route from Midna- 
pore to Sumbulpore, 27 miles S.AV. of the 
former. Lat. 22' 16', long. 87 '. 

BALLIAPUDDA, in the Britisli district 
of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the river Mahanuddy, 24 miles E. of Cuttack. 
Lat. 20 J 27', long. 86° 19'. 

BALLfAREE, iu the British district of 
Hyder»m|, province of 8‘tnde, a town on the 
northern boundary of the great western Uunn 
of Cutch, 108 miles S.E# of Hyderabad. Lat. 
24’ 21', long. 69* 46'. 

BALLPOOR, in the territory of Uude, a 
town on the route from tho cantonment of 
Sekrora to that of Sultanpore, seven miles S.E. 
of tbe former, 76 N.W. of the latter, 50 N.E. 
of Lucknow. Lat. 27' 3', long. 83 J 45'. 

BALMER, In the Rajpoot state of Joudpore, 
a town of about six hundred hofsos, built 
principally of stone, with a small fort occupy- 
ing the mimifrit of a conicaWiill three hundred 
feet high, at the foot of whi£h is tho toyn. 
Distant S.W. from Joudpore 119 miles. Lat. 
25° 47', long. 7w 22* . 

BALOAMOODRfJM, in the British ^strict 
of Madura, presidency of Mailras, a town 31 
miles W. from Dindigul, 54 miles N.W. of 
-Madura. Lat. 10° 25, long. 77" 34'. 


Baroda. W., ISO. Lat. 22 4?/, long. 7<‘ 30'. 

BALGNG.— A town of Bonei, one «>f tho 
pett\ native .states on the Mtuth-wcd fi miner 
of Bengal, under the political HUpermtcinlcMco 
of the government of India, distant N .E. from 
Samlmlpoor 50 miles. Lat. 21 42', long: 

8 i 46'. 

BALWA.^— See Bai twa.* 

BALZORA, or BAL( 'II OR AH, in the ter- 
ritory of Cede, a fort ami trading station near 
the northern frontier, toward-* Nepal. For 
two months every Hummer a gmrt is held at 
Balzoru, tlie mountaineers bringing their native 
products to exchange for tho wares of the 
plains. Distant N.nrom Lucknow 120 miles. 
Lat. 28' 31', long. 81 ' 12\ # 

BAMANW4T.A, or *BI ’ N VA W A LA . — A 
villag^wdth a Hindoo temple, in the British 
district of l>ehra Dnoj. Here w#s s»ne of tho 
stations for the series of small triangles in the 
great trigonometrical survey of the Himalaya. 
Elevation above tno sea 2,220 feet. Lat. 
30" 19', long. 78 J 1'. 

BAMBHOLA, orBOIVtBOLA, in tbe native 
state* of Kishengurh, in R&jpootanA, a town on 
the route from Agra to Nusscenibftd, 195 miles 
S.W. of bjrmer, 28 tLK. of Utter. It has a 
bazaar, and water is abuldant. Lat. 26 27’, 
long. 75* 12'. 
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BAMBHOKA, gr BIIANIRORA, in Buh- 
sahir, a fort in the district of Chooara, on a 
lofty summit rising about two miles north of 
the right hank of the Pnbnr. Klevation above 
the sea 9,844 feta. Lat. 31° 14', long. 77 J 60'. 

BA.MINGOLAH, in the British district of 
Dinajepore, lieut.-guv. of Bengal, a town 8(i 
miles S.W. from iJiuajepore, 15 miles N.E. of 
Maldah. Lat. 25“ T, long. bti J 21'. 

BAMNKE.— A town ki Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of tl/fe Nizam, distant E. from Jaulnah 
49 miles. Lat. 19' 47', long. 70° |1\ 

BA MO M VO, in Rurmah, a town situated 
on the loft or eastern bank of the Irawaddy 
river, 174 miles tt.E. of Ava. Lat. 24° 14', 
loftg. 97 J . 

BAMOULLT, or BAMBOLEE, in the 
Rajpoot state of Alwur, a village on the route 
from Muttra to the town of Alwur, and 12 
miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 27 29'. long. 
75" 48'. 

BAMOURT, or BUM BOD REE, in the 
British district of Pillibheet, lieut -gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a police and trading station 
on the route fioru Bareilly to Ahnora, ami 42 
mdtiH south of the bitter, it is situate near 
the right bank ot the (4uul«i, or Bullea, which 
hero passes from the mountains to the plain 
by an e\t< nsivo ravine. The road, though a 
mueli frequented channel of communication 
between tin* district Kumaon and the plains, 
is, according to Heber, so dilheult as not to be 
passable for hordes accustomed only to tlio 
plain. Barnouri has an elevation above the j 
soa of upwards of 1,700 feet. Lat. 29' 13',’ 
long. 79 35. I 

B \MKA. — See Bomiira. ! 

BXMNART, in (lurwhal, a pass over a 
mountain proceeding from the cluster of the 
Jumnutri p<*akn. separating the Ganges from 
the .Imnna. Us summit enters within the 
limit of perpetual congelation, a.s a British 
parts, which crohmecl it at ^he end of \ugu>t, 
found it then covered with deep snow. Elova 
tu»n alrove the >ea 15,147 feet. Lat. 30 J 5t>’, 
long. 78 35 . * 

BAMDNG AON.- \ town in the native 
state of Indore, or the posse shoos of the 
family of Holkar, distant S \V. from Mhow 
41 miles. Lnt. 22 8, long. 7 5 2U'. 

BAMUNO AON.^ - A town in the Rajpoot 
.state of Booudcc, distant N.E. from Boomlce 
38 mile*. Lat. 25' 48', long. 5. 

BAMUNHATEK, A town of Mohur- 
bungc, one of the pelt/ native states on the 
south-west frontier of Bengal, under the yli- 
tical superintendence of Hie government »<>f 
India. Distant W. from Midnapore 80 miles, 
l^it. 22' lfl\ long. 80° 10'. 

BAM l fN Was. iiT the Rajpoot state of Joy* 
f*>ro, a town on the route from Agra to Nus- 
Herabad, 102 tniles S.W. j»f former. 118 N.E. 
of latter. It in of j considerable size, hivs a 
bazaar, and water ijid supplies, except fire- 


wood, aro abundant. Lat. 26° 34'. loi/fc. 
70° 37'. 

BANAAR, an offset of the Brahmapootra 
river, leaving the parent stream opposite the 
town of Jumalpoor, in lat. 24 51',^ong. 90' 4', 
and flowing in a southerly direction for 120 
miles, to lat. 23° 17', long. &Q U 3V, where it 
falls into the Bulasseiee river, about seven 
miles above its junction with the Megna. * 

BA NAG ANP ILLY, in the British <15 strict 
of Ouddapah, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route from Bellary to Ountoor, 90 miles 
E. of the former. Lat. 15 *19', long. 78' 17'. 

BANAIRA.— A town of Rajpootana, in 
the native state of Oodeypoor, distant N.E. 
from Oodeypoor 88 miles. Lat. 25' 30', long. 
74' 45'. 

BA N A POOR. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant N.E. from Xagporc 92 miles. 
Lat 22' 10, long. 78 1<W 

BAN AS (Eastern).— A river of JRajpootana, 
rising on tin* w’esterif front? -r of Mewar, amidst 
a clusUr of summits of the Ara\ulli range, five 
miles S.W. of the station or encamping ground 
,of Sainmr, and in lat. 24' 47, long. 73° 28'. 
The word is significant in Sanscrit, and means 
j ** Hope of tlie forest having been, according 
i to the local Legend, originally the name of a 
| ** Chaste shepherdev., who, while disporting in 
k*Jie waters of this natural fountain, espied to 
1 her horror an intruder gazing on her charms," 
ami praying for aid to the guardian diiimty of 
the place, w. metamorphosed into the stream. 
Holding its course through Mewar for 120 
miles, it is joined by the river Beris, orBeruch. 
Having received the Brris on the right, and a 
few milts beyond that confluence the Botaseri 
on tin* left, it continues its north-easterly 
course, receiving on the left the river of 
Ajmer, and subsequently several torreuts 
flowing* from the territory o* 'ev pore in the 
rimy season. At the town ot 1 nk, and about 
235 miles from its source, its dilection changes, 
fir>t*to south east, and sweeping round the 
hilks in which are situaU the stronghold of 
Uintambor, it falls into the (8umibi|j,*in lat. 
25 c 54', long. 7o' 50, after a totaPcourse of 
alwmt 320 miles. Tbf route^of the British 
army umk{ Mouson, flying before Holkar, in 
1 81* 4* lay across the river in this part of its 
course ; ami on the 22nd of Avgust the stream 
w as so swollen from flood as to be for two days 
impassable for the Jinny. 

BANASA, in Gurwhal. a village in the val- 
ley of the Jumna, and seven mfles below the 
source of flhat river. It is situate <>n the left 
hank of tl Tunma, at the conttuenco of the 
Banasa torment, au'ion a natural ledge «>f rock, 
a series of whicti, iu that part of the valley, 
i rise over each other on the side of the moun- 
1 tain. The site is picturesque*aiid sublime in 
the highest degree. The Banasa is at the con- 
fluence aKuit two-third** the size of the Jumna. 
In 1816, half the village of Ranasa was over- 
^ w helmed and destroyed by the fall of a preci- 
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ptee. In the vicinity are numerous thermal 
springs, the waters of which are too hot to 
be borne by the touch. Lat. 30° 50', long. 
78° 27'. 

BAN A WAR AM, in the territory of Mysore, 
a town situate in a fine open country on the 
side of a large tank, which, when visited by 
Buchanan, w*as dry. After various vicissitudes, 
it vfas, in 1694, taken in a night assault by 
Chika Deo, rajah of Mysore. Hyder Ali, in 
establishing his ascendancy over the posterity 
of that prince, made himself master of Bana- 
w&rara in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. At the' time of his making this 
acquisition, it is said there were about two 
thousand houses in the place, but most of the 
inhabitants were removed, with those of five 
other towns, to Nagapuri, which Hyder had 
recently founded in the vicinity. The new 
town, however, being found extremely un- 
healthy, the surviu - g inhabitants, who had 
been drawn from Banawamui, were allowed to 
return home. Distance ^from Seri ngapa tain, 
N.W., 76 miles; Bangalore, N.W., 100; 
Madras, W., 280. Lat. 13° 24', long. 76 13'. 

BANCANEER. — A town in the native 
state of Gwalior, or territory of the Scindia 
family, dbtant S.W. from Mhow 40 miles. 
Lat. 22° 13', long. 75° 14'. 

BANCOORAH, a British district within 
the territories subject to the lieut.-gov. of Ben-' 
gal, and having its name in common w ith its 
principal place. It is also called West Burd- 
wan. It is bounded on the north by the 
British district Beerbhoom, on the east by the 
British district Burdwan, on the south by the 
British district Midn&pore, and on the west by 
the British districts Pooralia and Pachete. It 
lies between lat. 22 u 63'— 23° 46', long. b7 v — 
87° 3JK ; is 60 miles in length firom*N. to S., and 
42 in breadth. The area is 1,476 square miles. 
It is generally a level tract, yet with gentle 
undulations, and inclining gradually towards the 
south-east, the streams all flowing in that Erec- 
tion . Among these may be mentioned the Had jee 
and the Damoodah. Both streams are navigable 


for abotn&n weeks during the periodical rains 
of autumn, and are then the channels for the 
conveyance of won and* coal to Calcutta and 
its vicinity. The communication^ however, 
though quick, is precarious and difficult, and 
will shortly be superseded by a branch from 
the Calcutta railway, diverging from the main 
line in the vicinity of Burdwan, and proceed- 
ing to Raneegunje. The Dalkisore, flowing 
from the Bri&h district Pachete, crosses the 
western boundary of Bancoorab, mu\ flowing 
by the town of that name, holds through the 
district a course in a dimetion sisterly, or 
south-easterly, for forty-five fftiles, to a point 
where it passes the eastern frontier into the 
British district' Burdwan. The population is 
stated at 480,000. Bancooraji contains some 
Mussulmans, but the great majority am Brab- 
minists, divider! into numerous castes and 
classes. This district was formerly part of 


Burdwan. The northern part was obtained by 
the British from Meer Oossim, in 1760, the 
cession being confirmed by Shth Alum in 1765, 
at which time the southern part was also 
acquired from the last-named authority. 

BANCOORAH, — A town, the principal 
place of the district of the same name, on the 
route from Calcutta to Benares, 101 miles 
i N.W. of the former, and 327 S.E. of the latter. 
It is situate On thf^ left bank of the river 
Dalkisore, has a bazaar and a spacious public 
building for the accommodation of travellers. 
Distant S.W. from Berhamporo 115 miles. 
Lat. 23° 14',* long. 87‘ 6'. 

BAND. — A town of Bu*dlecm»d, in the 
native state of Tehrco, distant E. from Teh*-'© 
,15 miles. Lat, 24' 44', long. 79 r ' 8'. 

j BANDA. -A British district in Bundle- 
cund, under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, named from its ^principal place. It is 
bounded on the north by the British district 
I E uttehpoor ; on the north-eart by the British 
districts Euttehpoor and Allahabad ; on the 
j south-east by the territory of Bewail ; on the 
I south and south-west by some of the petty 
native states «»f Buinllccund ; and on the west 
and north-west by the British district of 
Humeerpoor. U lies between lat. 21 J 53' — 
25° 54', long. 80 3' — 8T 35', and has an area 
of 2,878 square miles. The rivers which bound 
’’ or intersect the district are the Jumna, the 
Cane or Keyn, the RudJ or Ilnghin, and the 
jPysunnee. The elimato is productive of ague 
l to Eurojieans, who sometimes can be freed 
1 from its attacks only by removal to purer air ; 

, but the natives enjoy at leart the usual avenge 
| of health. The black soil of*the plains is not< d 
for fertility, producing in great abundance arid 
I perfection wheat, barley, maize, millet of various 
' sorts, and pulse. Sugar also, and indigo, are 
I successfully cultivated ; but of commercial crops 
! by far the most important is cotton, for whiJi 
the district is so celebrated that the product is 
distinguished in c<#nnierce by the prefix of its 
name. It is mostly exported in its raw state 
by way of Calpce and Cjiilafcara, on the Jumna, 
there being scarcely any manufacture, except 
of coarse cloth, dyed red w r ith a coloui obtained 
from the root of a plant called al (Morm da 
inultiflora). The population is officially stated 
to be 743,872. The towns and villages nro 
classed as follows ’ Number containing Iohh than 
1,000 inhabitants. 948 : more than 1,000 and 
leas than 5,00^, 192 ; more than* 1 (>,00(1 and- 
! less tflin 50,000, one ; making a jk»tal of 1,143. 
j Under the recent rgvenue-settlwnent of the 
j North-West Provinces, the government de- 
, maftd oiythe lands this district how been fixed 
foF a term of years, arid is not liable to l»e 
increased until the year 1874. 

Possession of the tract comprised within this 
district appears to have Ix&n much contested in 
the struggles for dominion in Hindoatan. In 
1023 Kalleenjur war in vain beaibged by Mah- 
mood of (Ihizui ; but in 1190 it was taken by 
Kotb-ood-deen, an officcrlf Mohjuuiued Sultan 
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of Ghor. It Httenfc to have been partially re- 
tained by the Patans, when most other party of 
the possessions If Delhi had submitted to Baber, 
or hi.y .son Hi|naion ; an the latter besieged 
Kalleonjur in 1532 without success. Its rajah 
probably aimed at independence ; as in 1545 
he defended Knlleetijur against Ilumaion’s 
Patau rival, the renowned Shir Shah, who suc- 
ceeded in taking it, though mortally wounded 
in the attack ; breathmgjiis laHt at the moment 
of its eaptuA. About 1735 the rajah of this 
part of Bundlecund transferred it by will to 
Bajoe Ran, the Pehdiwa ; and tiy the tn-aty 
of Bassein in 1802, and the supplementary 
treaty of 1803, jt was ceded to the East-India 
^omj»auy. 

BAND A, the principal town of the district 
of the same name, is situate on the right side 
of the liver Cane, or Koyn, which here is 
described as having ufceep banks, sandy bottom, 
and usual depth of water from November to 
d une from one and a half to two feet. The 
town is ot oontdderabjy? t-ize, but straggling and 
ill built ; the house-* being of mud, though 
there is abundance of excellent building stone 
pro< u raldc. The habitation of the nawaub, or 
titular prince of the place, is an exception ; 
being at the time of Jacijuemont's vi-it, in 
1830, new, spacious, and built with solidity , 
but in Nile taste, partly Indian, partly Eui o- 
pe.’in : w iotchi-dly iurniidiod, atP having a pi o» 
fusion of ernss houlplmes. This nominal prince 
h-is. howevir, an annual income tijual to 
■10.000/., which lus father, the late nawaub, is 
said to have expended in conviviality and 
g« nial t ujoyment. This provision is secured , 
to the family by an engagement with the East- J 
India Onnpany, concluded in 1812. Jo lieu 
of the imhtaiy force maintained bj his father, 
the presuit rajah has been allowed to retain 
only a suitable ictiime. In a commueial point’ 
of view, Banda is eonmdeied a thriving place, i 
being a gre^t mart for cotton. The population 
amounted it\ 1847 to 33,104. Distant S.W. . 
ftom Allahabad no miles, N.W.M’rmn C'ah utta 
500 ; S E. from Agra I DU. Lat. 25 28, long. t 
80 23'. I 

BANDA OIIHOTA, or BAN DA THE 
LESS, in the Mulish district of Banda, Is cut. - 
gov. of the N.W. Piovinees. a village on the 1 
route from the town of Banda to Kewa, six 
miles S. of tho former. Lat. 25 24', long. 

So 2.V. * 

BANIb\lK.- -A range <>L!»iIB to north- 
ward of the valley of the Nerbudda, com- 
mencing about lat. 21 § 30', long. 80 18, m a 
south westerly direction. Its termination does 
not appear to bo very precisely ayert.fi tied. 
The formation of the range is, according to 
Franklin, altogether of sandstone, horizontally 
stratified. 

BAN 1>A JAN. - A pass over the range of 
the Himalaya, forming th« southern bouudary 
of Koonawar. It euii«Bts of gneiss, and is 
covered with percnjlial snow, which exteuds in 
an unbroken sheet JLo the rivet Sipun, a depth 
K 


of 1,200 feet. The summit of the pass is 14,854 
feet above the sea. Lat. 31° 22', long. 78° 4'. 

BANDE.— A town in the native state of 
Kawuut Warree, under the administration and 
control of the government of Bombay, distant 
E. from Vingorlp*15 miles. Lat. l.V 49'. long. 
73 c 50'. * b 

j BANDERPOOR, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right bank of the Ganges, 809 
j miles frnru Calcutta by the river ; 01 miles 
I above Allahabad; 32 miles S.E. of the town 
of Futtehpoor. Lat. 25 4$\ long. 81 18'. 

KANDHUA HASXl'OOK, in the district 
of iSultanpoor, territory of Oudc, a village with 
a fort 78 miles S.E. of Lucknow. Lat. 20 1G', 
long. 82 4'. 

I BAN DOOGURH, in the territory of Rcwa, 
i in Baghelcund, a fortified post i*ear the south- 
! vvost fiontier, and GO S. of the town of 

| ivewah. Lat. 23 J 41', long. 81° 6'. 
i BANDOUA.--A tovh of the island of Sal- 
1 set to, situate at the southern point, where the 
island is connected with that of BoniL'iy by the 
cau-eway and arched stone bridge constructed 
by the local government from funds principally 
contributed by the Pardee merchant Sir Jam- 
setjee dejeohhoy. Distant X. of Bombay fort 
nine mile-. Lat. 19 1, long. 72' 55'. 

BAX DR A, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
poif, a village two miles N. of the route from * 
Balmer to the town of Joudpore, and 10 miles 
N.E. of Lie former place. It contains 150 
houses. Lat. 25 52', long. 71" 28'. 

BAXC4A BAZAR, in the British district of 
Silhet, lit ut. gov. of Bengal, a town 22 miles 
W. of Silchar, and 41 miles E. of Silhet. Lat. 
24 50', long. 92 30’. 

BANGALORE, in the territory of Mysore, 
a towju, the principal p\*^„ of the district of 
the same name, and the eh ef station of the 
British military force in the territory, is situate 
high ridge of primary formation, the rock 
being generally granite or gneiss. The fort, 
of an oval ground-plan, constructed ef -trong 
masonry, with round towers and powerful cava- 
liers, was nearly dismantled by Tippoo Sultan, 
on his gliding it incapable of resisting the 
asskult of a Bntidi army; but in 1802 it was 
put in thorough repair by Purncah, the mini .-ter 
of the rajah of Mysore, liic town is tolerably 
well built, has a good bazaar, and is inclosed 
by a wall, a ditch, and a broad fence of thorns 
and bamboos. The } resent importance of the 
place results from its being the locality of the 
great British military establishment for the terri- 
, tory of M -ore. The cantonment, on an elevated 
ri<lge of*groqpd* running longitudinally east 
aid west, aud sloping north an*l south, is nearly 
! tw o miles and a halt* in length, and one mile in 
breadth. It is two miles txv>t of the fort. The 
, dragoon barracks consist of eight ranges of 
1 buildings, parallel to each other, and one hun- 
’ drud and twenty-six foot apart, each extending 
twt* hundred aud twenty-four feet in length, 
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forty-three in breadth, and being twelve in 
height, all tiled, and built of brick, and tbe 
whole inclosed by a wall of the same material, 
nine feet hijgji. The European infantry bar- 
racks are sufficient for eight hundred' men. 
The native troops live in hu*s ; the officers in 
detached bungalews or lodges, the compounds 
or i n d oa urea of which are separated from each 
other oyr hedges of aloes or euphorbia ; and the 
profusion of planting, though perhaps carried 
to an insalubrious excess, gives a delightful 
appearance to the cantonment, strikingly con- 
trasted with the bare aspect of the surrounding 
country. The gardens produce the usual vege- 
tables of Europe in great abundance, and the 
products of the flower-garden are remarkably 
varied, vivid, and li xunant. Water is good 
and abundant, there being eight largo tanks m 
and about the place, besides several of smaller 
dimensions. Bangalore may bo considered one i 
of the finest climates “la India, being cool amlj 
pleasant throughout the greater pirt of the 
year. The sun is generally powerful , but in ' 
the *hade and in the house it "is always cool. 

Bangalore, from time immemorial, wan a 
place of importance ; but the foundation of the 
present foit was laid by a descendant of 
Keinpo-Goud, a husbandman of the neighbour- 
ing country, who, probably in the sixteenth 
century, had left hi* native village to avoid 
the tyranny of the wadeyar of that place, and 
settled on a spot a few miles to the north of 
Bangalore. To the peaceful occupation of a 
farmer he added that of a warrior, and his tir^t 
exploit was the conquest of this place, where, 
and at Savendmog, his family Mibseqie*ntly 
erected fortresses. Bangalore, with other pos- 
sessions, was, however, w rested from them by , 
Beejapore. Somewhat later we find it enume- 
rated among the jaghires of Shahjce, father of 
rievajee, the founder of the Mahratta sway ; 
and at an early period of his career yi the 
service of the Beejapore state, that adveuturer 
scorns to have fixed his residence there. It 
appears to have passed into the poa-n^siofl of 
Vencojee, one of the sons of Shahjee ; but lie, 
having occupied Tanjore, deemed Bangalore 


British army commanded fr, Lord Cornwallis. 
Distance direct from Seringapatam, N.E., 71 
miles; Mangalore, E., 185; Be 11 ary, S., 155; 
Madras, W., 185. Lat. IT 5 Si. long. 77 ’ 8b'. 

BANGAON, in the British district of Shah- 
jehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town 29 union S.W. from Shahjehanpoor, 18 
miles N. of Furruckabad. Lat. 27' 3U', long. 
79 38'. a 

BANGAON, in the British district of 
Nuddea, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a {own on the 
louto from Calcutta to Jessoro, 31> miles N.E. 
of the former. Jiat. 23 w , long. 88 50'. 

BANG AKA EL one of the numerous outlets 
by which the Ganges discharges its waters into 
the Bay of Bengal. Lat. 21 50', long. 8b 1 2* 

BANGEUMOW, in the territory ol Oude, 
a town on the route from Lucknow to Nana- 
mow Ghat, 43 miles W. o£ the former, four 10, 
of the left bank of the Ganges, Distant N. 
from Cawnporo, by Nanamow Ghat, 47 miles. 
Lat. 2$ J 53', long. 80 1^. 

BANGJIEVA. — A town in the native state* 
of Nepal, distant N.W. from Khatmandoo 230 
miles. Lat. 28' 55’, long. SI Hi. 

BA X GS E E. — See Ba n sfk. 

BANGUNGA, a river lining in the territory 
of Nepal, from a source whieii, though as yd 
1 unexplored, is pjobably in about, lat 27 13, 
|4 fong. 82 55'. It takes a houtbeily 

dosses the northtrn fi oritur of the Butisli dis 
trict ot Goruckjiore, thiough which it omtuiUi s 
for twcuty-thre e miles, and joins tin* Boone 
Kapti on the hft side of the latter. It is pm- 
bably the greater of the tv&,> . and henu. the 
united stream often bears the name id’ Ban- 
gunga. Below the conflticmc the uniti.il 
stream has a channel a bundled yaids wide, 
with a con?>»b ruble volume of water, Mwicely 
fordable even in the diy season. A hove tho 
contlueucc the Ikmgunga is navigable, an«l a 
considerable quantity of timber is ffbati d down 
by it. . • 

BANGl N( tA, a river rising near the nnith- 
westeiu frontier of the Kajpool state of 


too distant, especially under the cireumstaru e» poor. For a considerable distance it is m- n lv 
of the times, to-^e safe^ He accordingly, in a chauncl for water in the rainy season, amt 
16S7, entered into a bargain for aalo to quite dry at other times. At Maun poor. 
Chick Deo, rajah of Mysore, for three lac^ of eighty miles from its source, it is dumbed by 
rupees; but before if could be completed, . Boih-au, after the commencement of the lainy 


Kasim Khan, commander of the forces of ( season in August, with a .channel boo yaids 
Aurungzebe, marched upon the place, arid en- wide, and neatly dry. • Forty m*los lower 
tered it almost without resistance. This event, i down, /lie saiu^ -traveller, a few days later, 
however, had no other result than to transfer ( found it, after heavy rains, fordable fot cairn Is. 
the stipulated price from one vendy to nno- 1 Twenty miles b(*y»md this point Jt in joined by 
ther ; for thAt general, not coveting the pos-ltho ^orient Gumbeer, and thfnce is called 
session, immediately deliver*^ it over to Gluck ! general lyeby the latter name. Thirty three 
Deo, on payment of the three J#c». # Jn 1 758, | miles to tho east of the junction, and 1 73 from 
Nunjeraj, the powerful minister ol the rajilb, i its source, it is crossed on the roiite from Agra 
caused Bangalore to be granted, as a jag b ire ! to Gwalior, and even at tlyit point has only a 
or fief, to Hyder Ali, afterwards usurper of > small rill of clear water in the dry soaaon ; but 
Mysore, who greatly enlarged and strength- its sandy lied, 130 yards wide, indicates that 
coed the fort, which, iu 1760, on his expulsion the l#>dy of water nuvf be comiderablo duriug 
from Seringapatam, served as his refuge from the rains. Its final diAharge is into tho 
destruction. In 1791 it was stormed by a Jumna, on the right »idt§ in lat. 27, long. 
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of channel Ijeingi BANS, in the British district of Kumaon, 
about 220 miles. It 1 « sometimes called the ,Imut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces a village 


Ootungun. i ' j 0, i the rout© from Almora to Petoragarh, and 

BANG l r RS|R, in the Rajpoot state of 43 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 29° 4 O', 


Jeshulmer, a village on the route from Baha-i^S* h0° 13'. 
wulpoor to Bap, and 120 miles S.E. of the 
former. Bangursir is in lat. 27° 50', long. 

7T 34'. 


BANSDA, or BALNSDA. — A petty 
native state, un *er the political -uperintend- 
ence of the government of Bombay. It is 



BAN 1 HAL, in the Northern Punjab, is a | to - 1 \ 73 S' to 73° 28', and contains an 

msb over the mountains of the same name, *125 square miles, and a population of 

bounding Kashmir on the south. The accent ' Duri,1 K the minority of the young 

& much more considerable on the southern ^ 1<? * j e management of the district was 
than on the northern side, where it descends i f ta<5Uni °d by the British government, and under 
into Kashmir, which country has a greater lLs . HU ' s P i(;es considerable improvement has 
elevation than that part of the Punjab lying to takfcn l )lace > both in r cgarcl to the increase of 
the south. Though *by no means the highest, i a,K ^ ^ ie diminution of # crime. The 

being but 8.500 feet above the sea. it is one of JJ>r ‘ n : h h* chargers also assiduous in 

the most difficult passes into Kashmir, and is 1 | ni, . nm ^ ^ lfc y° uu tf ^j‘di to such habits of 
seldom attempted wuth horses, though Vignc 1 a ? I,ji K ht fit h imbibe administration 

parsed it in that way. Forster enter* d Hash- lls a ^ a, * rrt » when it should become expedient 
mir on foot through this pass. I 'lie pergunnah, ' 40 lllt,u>t ]t to llirn - Tlie present amount of 
<»r district, also Inara the namu of Bauilial. , rt V: ,,Ue l * 1 0,1,1 vu P e f s , or 4*700/. per annum, 
Lat. 83 21', lorn/. "'* 0 '{O'. j subject to the deduction of 7&0J. per aunum 

for < bouth, or tribute, to the British govern- 

by the 

Bassein. 
the co^t of 

BANKOTK, in the British district of c hief. but it is not suj>erintended or con- 

nagherry, presidency of Bombay, a town with trolled as to discipline by the British govern- 
a small haven at the mouth of the river Sa\i- 1 1,lon L The town of Buusda, distant fioni 
tne Fort Victoria, situate on n high barren i *^wn»r, S.E., 4.7 miles, is in lat. 22 41, long, 
lull of red colour, is on the south side of the! 73 2,V. 

Oidjaiu^, On the north side is Hartaa Hill. | BAN SEE, or BANG ST, in the British dis- 
lh< am leu age is m h\e fathoms low water, > tiiet of Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
alneasi ot the fort. Bankole is n8 miles X. of Provinces, a town the principal place of the 


. , for < houth, or tribute, to the British 

I ANKLE. -A town m the territory of liu . nt , which was trausfeired to it 
Oude, distant N.E. fro^ Lucknow 98 miles. > ( .,shw a m 1M»2, under the treaty of I 
Lat «<S 4, long. SI 43. i V small military force b» kept at the 


Bombay. Lat. 17 . r »8‘, long. 73 s'. 


, pergunnah of the same name, is situate on the 


LANKY, one of the native radial* in thej r ‘ Vt o Kaptee, having there channel 200 yard* 
district of Cuttack, licut. g<»v of Bengal, paying "de,* w*B low banks, m -idated to great 
an annual •tribute of 4,102 rupees to ‘ tbe during tho rainy t. sun. It has a 

Ihitisb government. Its centre is in lat. i m.yket, ami «k»0 houses, aim allowing six per- 
20 IS , long. N» 3.1 . * Noun to each, the population may consequently 

IMVH/Unrvp nrn/iTi n ^ estimated at 8 600 Distant N. from 

IAN MOW 1 hh <T r.I HOI I. m » ! lw * 130 N.E. fn.m AllahaUd 130. 

lSr.t.ah rl.Htn.-t »f AUy K lmr, IirttL-gov. of tl.o u . -t lo ,. 82 5H '. 

NAV, I roviniNs, a Milage on the route from ° 

Meerut to Muttia, and 39 miles N.E. of the | BAN SEE, in the British district of Allaha- 

latter. Lat. 27 ,19 long. 77 5.1. j hub licut. gov. of the N.W. Province*, a town 

i.a w nr. , , T . x , . , . 4l . 28 miles S. of Allahabad, ,11 miles E. of 

MAN N AW ASM. m N-.itli l anara, vntlim w5 , r Ut . o- 4- 1( , g . ?r r „y. 

tne territorv subjtct to the presntenev ot < 

Madras, if town om^ of imi^h celebrity, but HANSKhllA. See Baushkeu.v. 

subsequently greatly decaved. HdV* is a BANSRORE. or BY>SRORE, in the ter- 

tomple of Siva «>r Maba»b va, which lm«l for- r it*»ry of Kota, in RajpootaiA, a fort situate 
merly very large endowments, and although a ' ; n t ^ e n f c<>v tliiencc whc.e the river 

very mean building, was kept m gpod ^ejairjq limu , falls into the Diumbu!. Its site is 
and very much frequent*‘d. Distance plireetl j 8lJtni ^ u u f afjreat rock, from *300 to 790 


from Soomla. S.K., 20 nnhs ; fr\»m Bombay, 
H.ft, 340 ; Madras, N.W., 870. Lat. 14^ 33\ 
long. 75' 5'. • 

HANOI" LL — A U>w*n in ITydorabail, or 
dorninioiiB ^if th© Ni^am, distant N. fn»m 
Hyderabad 109 udles. l*at. 18 50', long. 
78" 5\ f 


f«*et above th<^ average height of the mirface of 
tne water in the river, which it» here 500 } ards 
wide, and even in tho dry season forty feet 
deep. The stream i« very rapid and violent, 
there*being a fall of betw'i'ou thirty and forty 
feet above the fort, and another of equal depth 
beldw. The base of the rock is washed on all 
* 67 
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siJ $9 excopt the north, and is there only 
accessible; but the rock has been artificially 
scarped. The fort, however, could without 
muon difficulty be reduced by shells ; and even 
before the introduction of artillery, was taken 
by Alauddin, tho Patau sovereign of Delhi, 
who reigned from 1295 to-181G. Distant 
direct from Kota/ *S.W., 22 miles ; from Oojoin, 
N., I 57 . Ut. 24° 58', long. 75° 36'. 

BANSWADDY.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant N.W. from 
Hyderabad 81 miles. Lat. 15’ 23', long. 

rr 57 '. 

BANS WA REA. — A petty Rajpoot state in 
the western quarter of Malwa, bordering go 11 
the province of Guz^i-at, and politically under 
the Governor-General. It is bounded on the 
north by Dongurpoor and Oodeypoor, or 
Me war ; on the north-east and east by Per- 
taubgurh ; on* the south by tho dominions of 
Holkar and Jaliooa ; 'and on the west by the I 
Rewa Caunta. It extends from lat. 23 1 ' 10' to J 
23° 48', and from lon^. 7l J 2 to 74 41' ; it iyj 
about forty-five miles in leugth from north to I 
south, and thirty-three in breadth from east to * 
west, and has an area of 1,410 square miles.] 
The population may be assumed at 14 4, <>00. 1 
The ruling family of this petty state is a branch I 
of that of Oodeypore. It was dependent on 
the empire of Delhi until the ascendancy of the ; 
Mahrattas, by whom it was fearfully oppressed. I 
In 1S12 the ruler of this principality made i 
overtures to the British go\ eminent, and sent , 
an agent to Baroda w'ith the draft of a treaty, • 
offering to become tributary, 011 condition of 1 
the expulsiou of the Mahrattas ; but it was 
not till ISIS that a treaty was concluded. 
With the treaty thus negotiated the chief was 
dissatisfied, and about two moutjis afterwards* 
it was replaced by another. Most of the j 
articles in this the existing treaty, are of the 
usual character ; but the advice of the British 
government was to lie followed in settling the 
affairs of the principality ; the British govern- 
ment was not only to defend the country from 
external attacks, but also, if necessary, to 
afford to the chief aid in reducing his refractory 
connections and relations to obedience. The 
chief stipulated pay ticbute to the British 
government. In 1829 Captain Speivrs pro- 
ceeded to Banswarra to effect certain necessary 
reforms, in the course of which a certain officer 
of police was dismissed. After repeatedly 
importuning the good offices of the British 
agent, which that functionary deemed it 
proper to witlihold, the wretch formed the 
design of destroying the man who st*$>d, as he 
believed, between him and profitable employ- 
ment ; and the crime was effig;ted through the 
instrumentality of a Mahumedai* servant, No 
doubt, it is said, existed as to the* guilt of tlft: 
accused parties, yet they were sentenced only 
to transportation ; probably because the evi- 
dence against them was altogether circum- 
stantial. Even this lenient punishment the 
principal criminal found means to eltfde, 


having succeeded in making his escape on the 
way to Bombay. In 1835,' a large balance 
was due to the British government for tribute, 
nearly the whole of the revenue;* of the country 
having been expended by tin* chief and his 
minister in wasteful extravagance and shame- 
less delaiuchcry. The reiterated exhortations 
of the British agent for a reform of the ad- 
ministration had been wholly disregarded. 
Strong remonstrances on the part of the British 
government were madfc, and the consequences 
which must follow perseverance m the reck- 
less course pursued by the rawul and his 
minister, distinctly pointed out. Some effect 
was thereby produced ; part of tho arrears of 
tribute were paid ; the minister was dLmwsed, 
and an arrangement was made with the rajah 
of Pertaubghur for co-opeiafckm in the .sup- 
pression of plunderers. The career of the 
prince whose misconduct had given rise to the 
evils thus sought to bo abated, was not long 
protracted ; and his death raised the question, 
often productive of confusion in Oriental states, 
of the right to the succession. l£e It-fl no 
direct male heirs ; and females in Rajpoot 
states have no claim to succeed. The diffu ulty, 
however, was happily got over without dis- 
turbance. The chiefs were called together, 
with the sanction of tho political agent, and 
proceeded in conformity wuth usage, as was 
understood, to an elation. The result w # i< 
.“>he installation of Bahadoor Singh, a member 
of the family, who it appeared had m all 
respects the best claim. The tributary 
thakoors of this state are thirty-three in 
number, and their forces, with those ot the 
state, amount to about 525, inclusive of the 
military police establishment. The practice of 
suttee has been recently abolished in Rans- 
warra. 

BANSWARRA, on the route fiom Mhow 
toI)c»8a. 123 miles N.W. of tho former, ITS 
S. K. of the latter, a town the pnncipal place 
of tho small Rajpoot state of the Amo name. 
It is sitpate eight miles west f»f the It ft bank 
of tho river Mahye, and has a rampart in- 
closing a considerable area; much, however, 
of tho inclosed space being occupied by 
gardens. The palace, or residence < f tho 
[rawul or chief, is a largo, turieted, balth- 
1 merited building, on a rising ground over- 
1 looking the town, and near a beautiful tank 
,overhung with trees, access to tfie water being 
gained by a fine ghaut, t?r flight, of stepH. 

; Within jKie town* are some handsome Hindoo 
temples and an extensive bazaar* The majority 
I of the inhabitants are ASrahnmiJstH, but there 
! is a considerable number of ' Mussulmans. 

1 Distance jAirect frc*n Net-much, H.W., 7G 
! mileS; from Nusserabad, 200 ; from 

jOojieii, N.W., 91 ; fjrom Burnley, N.K., ^0 ; 
from Agra, S.W., 350. Lat. 23 J 30', long. 
74" 24'. 

BANTER, in the district of* Bainswara, 
territory of Oude, a t?>wn five miles N.K. of 
the left hank of the Ganger, eight miles E. of 
V 6$ 
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G'awnpore, 38 SAJf. of Lucknow. Butter 
estimates the population at 5,000, of whom 
150 are Mussulmans. Lat. 20° 29', long. 
80 " 32'. J 

BAONEE, or BO WN K E, in Bundolcund, 
ajughireor feudal pousesriou held under the 
East- India Company. It is inclosed on all 
sides by the British territories, except on the 
south eastern corner, where it adjoins the 
small state of Bchree, ;yid lias between lat. 
25" 54' 2G*7\ long. 79 J 44'— SO" V. Its 
length from north to south is about fifteen 
miles, and its breadth is of Hintilar extent, 
fts area is stated to be 127 miles, and it “is 
estimated to contain fifty two villages, with a 
population of 18,800 souls, and to yield a 
revenue of one lac of rupees ( 10 , 000 /.) per 
annum." ft was originally granted about the 
middle of the last century to (Jhaziud din 
Khan, at one tinn the vizier of Alumgir II., 
emperor of Delhi, by the Peishwa. The grant 
was continued by the British government on 
obtaining po^c-ssion in 1802, and the Maho- 
medan descendant of the original grantee still 
holds the jaghirc. He resides at Calpoc, and 
maintains fifty horse and 300 foot. In the 
large map of India published by Horsburgh, 
1827, it is dci!</«iiiUk&i *' Bownie of Ciilpie,” 


BABA DEVI, in the hill Btafce of^Iindodr, 
a peak, ten miles south of the left bank of the 
Sutlej, of the lofty range of mountains extend' 
mg from north-west to south-east through the 
western part of that state. On tJfe summit is 
a small temple. t Elevation above the sea 
7,003 foot. Lat. 11° 11', long. 7G 4 57'. 

BARAGHEE. — A town in the raj of Odei- 
poor, one of the petty states on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, distant N. from Odeipoor 
seven miles. Lat. 22 44', long. 83' 22'. 

BA RAG U POINT. — The southernmost 
point of land on the coant of Pegu. Lat. 
15’ 44', long. 95° 30'. 

Eh RAH, in the British district of Cawnpore, 
lieiit.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from the cantonment of Cawnpore to 
that of Cal pee, and 2(> miles N.E. of the latter. 
It has a bazaar, and is well supplied with water. 
The road in this part of route excellent ; 
the country partially cultivated. Lat. 2ti° 23', 
long. 80 5'. m 

BA BAH, in the British district of Allaha- 
ltful, lie ut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Bandah to Mirzapoor, 90 
miles E. of the former. Lat. 25 14', long. 
Si '49. 


BAP, in the Rajpoot "fate of Jessiihm re, a| 
small town close to the eastern frontier towards 
Joud]M»re. on the route from ilio town of ■ 
Bockancor to that of .lesHuhuero, and loo 
mills N.E of the lattci. Bap is in lat. 
27 22', long. 71 2d'. j 

BAP IOO. A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Beehan* or, distant S. E. from Bcckanccr 48 
miles. E,»t. 27 5o‘, long. 74 s'. j 

BARA. A small but important river of 1 
Afghanistan, in the province of Peshawur. It , 
rises m Tirah, or the hilly tract lying Unween I 
Jsufcid Koh and the Salt Range. From the i 
bene tits which it confers on the country 
through which it flows, it has, in conformity 1 
with oriental fee! mgs, become an object of 
veneration. The length of the river is about 
sivty miles. It enteis the plain of Peshawur 
in lat. 33 53', long. 71 30. Tho rice grown' 
in 4 his plain is considered superior to any I 
other, and flo highly esteemed, that in the 
tripartite treaty of l Bunject Singh stipu- 
lated to supply a tertuiu ijuautity of it yearly 
to Shah Shoojah. % 

BARA, *r BA BE IP, in the British district 
of (llmzeepore, lieut -gov. of the X.Vfc Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route trom thupra to 
(ihazeepore, 17 miles E.*of the latter. It con- 
tains a population of 7,042. Lat. 25 30 , l^rig. 
83 J 5V. 

BARA BUTTEE. — A fort in the province of 
('uttfllk, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, situate about 
a mile from the tiVn of Cuttack. It was 
stormed in October, 1803. by a British force 
under Golom ► Harcourt, jw»« 1 its capture was 
billowed by tho submission of tho province. 
Lat. 20’ 29', long. 8f fid'. 


BARAHAfJT, in the native state of Gur- 
wrtal, a town on the right hank of the Bhage- 
rvttee. as the (ranges is called in the upper 
part of its course. Barahaut is in lat. 30" 43', 
long. 78 29'. 

BA RAHLLLY.- -A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant N.W. from 
Hyderabad 111 miles. Lat. 18" 34', long. 
77 23'. 

BA RAI, in tho Punjab, a town situate in 
the Jeteh Dooat>, 100 miles N.W. of the town 
of Lahore. l.at. 32' 30', long. 72' 40'. 

BARAK — A considerable feeder of the 
Megna* river, and an offset »oin the Jeeree, 
which it leaves in lat. 24" rtf, long. 93" 13', 
and lowing first Westerly through Caoliar and 
Kilhet. for ninety miles, and then south-westerly 
fur 110 miles, falls into the Megua in lat. 24°, 
long 90 514. 

BARA LACK A HASS, iyr the Punjab, a 
pass leadyig over the Himalaya mountains 
from* the British district of Lahul, into the 
dominions of Gholab Singh The crown of 
the pass is about lat. 32" 44', long. 77 J 31'. 

BARA LOHAKUR, in the British district 
of Bolundshuhar, limit -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the rotfte from Ally- 
ghur cantonment to that of Delhi, and 40 
miles N. v ' of tho former. Lat. 28 22', long. 
~iV 49'. # % 

BA R AMAEPA L. — A subdivision of southern 
India, situate within the presidency of Madras. 
Tho tract was annexed to the dominions of 
Mysore by Hyder Ah. It was ceded to tho 
British* in 1792 by Tippoo Sultan, under tho 
treaty of Seringapatam, and now constitutes 
the northern portion of tho British, district of 
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Sajiem. fta centre is in lat. 12° 30', long:. 

78 * 20 '. 45 

BARAMULA, in Kashmir, U a gorge in 
the mountains funning the south-western 
boundary of the valley. Through this aper- 


BARATHOR. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, distant N.W. from Khatmanduo 94 
miles. Lat. 28° 30', long. 84 0 -4'. 

HAKAUNSA, in the district of Sultan- 
poor, territory of Oude, a village 80 miles S. R. 


ture the Jhelum flows, draining the whole of. of Lucknow. Butter estimates the popula- 
thin ATtAiiDivA Tn.« I at 300, including 100 Mussulmans. Lat. 

21', long. 82° 12'. 

BARCOOR, -or BARKITRH. — A town, the 


the jveat or right bank of the river, here ! 20’ 
crossed by a bridge of eight piers. Bommula 
ia in lat. 34° 10', long. 74° 30'. 


BARAMUTTEE, in the British district of 
Poonah, presidency of Bombay, a town 55 
miles S.E. from Poonah, and 50 miles X.E. of 
Sattaora. Lat. 18° 10, long. 74° 30'. 

BARANDA. — See Burenda Pass. 

BARASET. — A British district under the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal. It is named from its 
principal place. On the north it is bounded 
by the British distris£-)f Nuddea ; on the east 
by the British district of Jessore ; on the south 
bv tho SunderbuiuB • on 
Twenty -four Pergunnahs ; and on the we-t by 
the river Hooghly, separating it from the 
British district Hooghly. It lies between lat. 


principal place of a subdivision of the same 
name, in the British district of South Oanara, 
presidency Madras. It is situate in a 
fertile well-watered country. The town is 
now much ruined, as ia the fortress, winch, 
according to Buchanan, was founded by Hari 
Hara, rajah of Vijayanagar, who reigned from 
1367 to 1391. Lat. 13° 28', long. 7 1 19'. 

BA ltT>0 LEE.- -A town of Wusravee, one 
of the petty native states of the KowaCaunta, 
under the political superintendence of the 
distant 10 from Surat. 


the w,uth-we,t bythe!l > , l ; e! ” , . enCy ? f . l '‘ - 

; an,) on the by 20 n,,lu ‘" Ut ' 21 4 - lon * ' 


3 10 

BARER, in the native state of (lurwhal, a 
village on the left bank of the dunum, 1ms 


22 Q 16' — 22 c 59', long. 88° 25' — 89 22', is belonging to it a few fertile patches ot muI, 
about sixty -three miles in length from south- j yielding good crops of gram and of potatoes, 
ea*t to north-west, and in breadth about the cultivation of which has recently Imii m- 
thirty-one. The area is about 1,424 square ! trodueed here from tho British ineiits. 
miles. The population has been returned atjTlieie is here a petty manufacture of woolkn 
022,000. Tlie rivers intersecting or bounding * cloth, the matcn.al In mg suppled by tin native 
the district are the Hooghly, the Jsamultee or 'Mucks and worked up by tlie men, tlu women 
Jaboona, and the Kubbuduk. A great nurnboi I bung otherwise employed. “It i* strange,’* 
of other streams and watercourses, offsets of a** Skinner observes, “to inert in thest wild 
the Canges, traverse the country in various passes with men, e.ioh sturdy < non gh to make 
directions, especially during tho periodical | a Hercules, armed with a distaff and a work- 


rains, and in many places lay the surface i x 
tensively under water, particularly in the 
south-eastern part, where the Baira jlnl or 
lake extends over about a fifth of the district 
during the rains, and is at other times a mere 
swamp. This redundant moisture, afid the 
pestilential atmosphere resulting from its ac- 
tion on the alluvial soil and decayed vegeta- 
tion, appear to have prevented the full develop- 
ment o| tlie natural resources of the district, 
which, under adequate eultuu*, g might bej 

sugar, 


basket. 1 ' Baree is in lat. oft 1 55 , long. 7 K 2b . 

BARER, m the native state of Olmlpooi, a 
town, the principal place of a *mall district of 
the same name, situate amomr lolls in llo* 
south-west part of the territory The rana of 
(xohud, having by treaty, in 1 So5 f| relinquished 
(robud and some other districts to the Kist 
India Company, was granted the distiu ts of 
Dholpoor; of Baree, and of Rajakbera, wluih 
ho now holds with the title of ian,t of I>ho| 
j poor, 


versed by the road from i 

BARA SET. — A town the principal place of I 


expected to yield 'more abundantly" sugar, ' r. ,,or ' ^Wars to have Ken little visit, d by 
cotton, indigo, aud rice* The district is tra- ! J""' 1 ’ 6 ?'? 1)i ;, Unt ," oi l Iholp'or 

•' ' ' from Calcutta to Ducat jSAY. of Agra 4 i Lat. 2b long . / »*. 

BAREE, in the territory of Bhopal, a largo 
a district of the same name.' under the l.eut - ’ t !‘ wn ' th< ‘ l>''">«'i|;al place of a p.rgunnal. of 
gov. of Bengal, is situate three miles north- ! ^ lw . V* n ** mountain mis 

east of an offset from the I 
derbunds, and eight miles 
stream. It is an insignificant pjpep, little! 

deserving notice, Lat. 2d‘ 43', long. 8tr 3,T. REE, in the British district of Ghaz.-e- 

BAltASHEE. — The narte given, to one of 1 1’ 0 " - ’ I'^-gov of the N.W. IWm.v,. a 
the numerous streams intersectfiig the delta of I t,jW ' 1 on rl S ht of t,,u Canges, at the 
tho Ganges. In the upper part of its course ! fhc Karamnasa. IlHtftntflfl.W. 

“ ‘ 1 " (from Calcutta 400 miles.* Lat. 27/ 32\ Joi 

| S3" 52'. 


iuiws uortrt- , ., *,j. , , t, _ , 

ie Hooghly to the Sun- ! % oxuAc f 0,1 theeiorth or left bank of the . .tor 

ides emit of tho n.ain ! ' ; " n '"f er ' /’T*?. 1 . * h , 1 of Hht T al 

ignifieant p^ee, little J 46 m,les - Ut - li 3 « 1 " n K- ^ i. 

‘2'2 C 43'. lorn?. M.T ILir?VI? ... 


In the upper part of its course jonfluwic** tbe Karamnasa. 
it bears the name of Koumar, and in lat. fr ”! n ftIcDtfca 400 Lat * - r/ 32',li»ng. 

23^ 28', long. 89° 38', separates into two chan- ^ * 

nels, the eastern branch receiving the ifame of BA REE.— A tow* m the territory of (hide 
Barashoe, which it retains until it divaricates distant N. from Lucknew 29 miles Lat* 
into the Attara Banka and the Balissoro. # 27° 15', long. 80° 53'. I 
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BARKE BOVAR. — One of the 


neural race, are numeroiw, and are easily dislin- 
sectHms into which the Punjab is divided. U| K uiHhed by their miiarior stature and fairer 
Iu ' H between thj river Kavee on the north* j complexions, as well as l»y their arroirant air 
west, and the (Jhara or Sutlej, and the Beua , In 1815 a serious riot, fomented, if not oriffft 
1*1 v era, on the south-east. I to length is 370|nally excited, by the more fanatiil Mahomc- 
miles, ami itH average breadth about forty-five. ( tans, endangered j the safety of the city of 
1 hough not the nioNt extensive, this dooab is Bareilly, and was suppressed owly by resorting 
one of the most important of those of the j to strong military measures. In this disturb- 
I unjab, both in a commercial and agricultural 1 anco the Patan portion of the population uere 
point of view. It cowtaind* the towns of- the chief actors, The principal routes aie 
Lahore, Mortltan, and Amritsir, and is tra- 1 that proceeding northwards from Bareilly by 
versed from north-east to ‘south -w est by the Baniouri, to Almora, in Kuraaon ; another 
great canal (now under construction), which, also from south to north, bu$ea*t of the former 
di waging from the Ihivec at Malmduopoor, ( proceeding from Handily, by the town of PiJli- 
pi weeds toTibrh a distance of twenty seven ( bo- ^nd the Biriwleo to Petoragarh, m 
nicies, whence, throwing out branches at , Kumaon ; another, in a direction from «-rmth- 
various intervals for the supply of the adjacent to north-west, from the town of Pilliheet 
distnet' 1 , it pursues its couise to the vicinity of to Nugma: another, in a direction from west 
(liichawutrn, where it rejoius the parent stream, to east, and hading from Koodurpore to 
I th total length, inclusive of its branches, will Binndoo. The ISereilly district fynus part of 
be about P'0 miles. The cost is estimated’ at the country called lbrflRcund, deriving its 


ir27,mi. 

BABEIldA. - A British district within the 
juriiilictiou of the bout. gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vim cm. The portion of country now included 
withm it was formerly divided into two dis- 
triits , one heating the n one of Baieilly, the 
otln r called Pilliheet. Tlie district, a* at 
pi (‘sent cDimtiLnted, ih hounded on the north 


. name from the Rob ilia Pa tans, spruug from 
‘the Vusuf/ai Afghans, who settled in the 
tract about 1720, and tht character of whose 
descendant* ha-* been adverted to in the course 
of this article. Though often obliged to strug- 
gle against the -mpiemacy of the sovereigns of 
l>elhi, they maintained a precarious and ill- 
i delined independence until 1774, when a body 
f* British tioop*. under the command of 


bv Kumaon; on the east by Oude and the l Lionel Champion, acting in co-operation with 


Shujah ud Bowlah, thu nawaub vizier of 
Oude, totally defeated the confederated Ko- 
hillas at Te-sunnh, a short distance from the 
town of Bareilly, and hence named Putty- 
gunge, or “Place of Victory. ” In 179(5, a 
disputed succession to a Jiolnlla jaghire again 
called for the liiteiference of the British, whose 


Biihsh district of .Sh.ihjehanpore ; on the south 
bv Kliahjehanpore and Budaon ; and on the 
wt *t b\ Bml.um, the Ram poor tcri itorv, and 
the British district of Moradalmd. it bis 
betwemi hit. 2ov 2 ' and 29 J Ur\ long. 7*1 1 
and <m) 12' ; contains twenty thro*- pergnn- 

and h.is an area of 2,937 square miles. . f 

ll is a level country. wuteied b\ the Western ,u my, under the command of Sir Robert Aber- 
Komgungu, the (ioulah, the ( i ninth or IVolia, er«»mhie, defeated the HoliilLis close to the 
and the <h»gra or Surju, which latter for a Milage of Return a. a few mde.s from Bareilly, 
hhoit disU-iiive forms tin* north » astern boundaiy A village, iv v* siUiite c*n ii.i field of battle, 
towanhi ( hide. The climate is hue, sutlnmg also bears the name of Futlv.unge, from the 
little from tlie hot winds, though colder in re.suh. Bv these events a la i_c tract of torri- 
wint-i than might be expected fmm the lati- tnr\;*of winch Bareilly formed part, passed 
tmlo and elevation. The -*««il is fertile, and, into the hands uf the nawiuh viziir. In lMB, 
except in a part of the northern division, both Bareilly and Pilliheet were included in 
highly cultivated, producing excellent wheat, , the cession* made by that prince, in coin- 
tin original seed of which was brought fiom mutation of subsidy, the East-ludia Corn- 


Kugland, very tine rue, (ottmi, sugar, tobacco, 
barley, maize 1 , millet, pulse, plantains, date-*, 
walnuts, gra|B‘s, htrawlK-rne-, applet, ami 
peais. The population, according to official 
return, is l f 37S.2tj$. •Hie number of towns 
containing less than 1,000 inhalfltauts i*^3,l,V2; 
more than l.<H»o and less than 5,um>, Um 
more than 5,000 and 1 *hs than 10,000, II 
niorefhan 1 0,0110 and Ic-sj than 5u,0o0. 1 
* than f»0,O0O, | : making a total 
union of thu district of Pillibc 


‘ , lll( ’ * *i brisk and toei 

1 l ”ll ( J’tntod tl> IK) 

i*et wUMvl , J70 f0 * t _ 


C‘ n )’; 

BAPEII-LV, the princijAl place of the 
British ilistrict of the «auie i.. me, is situate in 
a pleasant and well-wooded country on the 
left l»ank of the Jnoa, a tributary of the 
j Western Pamgunga. It is a considerable 
.town, and though somewhat rftinous, has a 
i brisk and lucrative commerce , and M*me uuuui- 
‘he total population m 1 853 was 
,ne U1.UIV2. Elevation above the 
Distance M AV. from Calcutta 


was Flanged in 1M2. In IKW the incorpo- 7 ^ lni i t ^ £ from 1)o ihi 152. Lat. 2S* 23‘, 
ration of the two wn# complete, and under the j t) , 

existing Hcftlement of the North-West Pro-, ' 

vinot-s, the government demand on account of HAl^NdKE, in the British district of 
the land revenue has tiwsl, and is not Cuttack, lieut. gov. of Bengal, a town 10 nnlcs 

liable, to increase until the year 1M>7« Point Palmyras, and 40 miles N.E. of 

The Kohilla Pabjus, formerly the ruling Cuttack. Lat. 20 40', long. 30'. 
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BAREWELLEE. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant S.W. from 
Hyderabad 95 miles. Lat. 16° 4', long. 7S°. 

BARGAtyin Koouawur, a pass leading across 
the range of the Himalaya bounding that 
district on the south. Thib> with three other 
passes, occurs fti a space of little more than a 
mil®. Of these Barga is the lowest, and pro- 
bably has not an elevation of more than 15,000 
feet above the sea. Lat. 31° 1 t> r , long. 
78 ° 19 '. 

BARGA UT, in the British district of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, under the lieut-.gov. of the 
N.VV. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Ruttunpoor to Jubhulpoor, (50 miles W. of the 
former. Lat. 22° 29', loug. 8P 11'. 


market-place, containing 'a Square pavilion, 
with three hold arches on each side, and a flat 
roof, adorned with seats andi fountains. The 
(muses are in general very hVgh, and built of 
wood, with sloping tiled roofs. The palace, 
or residence of the Guieowar, is a building of 
the same sort, having wooden galleries pro- 
jecting one over another ; and though the 
edifice is large, it is but of mean apptaiance. 
The hoUHe of the British resident may ho 
characterized in like terms. Tim Biitish can 
tonment in outside tho town, and consists of 
“ a number of small brick house*, with tudlis, 
wooden verandahs, sloping tded ioofs, ami 
upper stories, each surrounded by a garden 
with a high green hedge of the milk hush, The 
chiyrh is a small, hut convenient and elegant 


BARIPOOR, in the British district of 1 Gothic building, accommodating about 400 
Mi rzapoor, lieut. -guv. of the N.W. Provinces, I persons. The population some years since 
a village on«the left hank of the Ganges, close > was reported at 140,000. The dominions of 
to the frontier towards the British district of ( the Guieowar, over which the gov eminent of 
Benares, dintaut N.W. from Calcutta, by the* India exercise political superintendence, are 
river, 749 miles ; S*E. from the city of Allaha- 1 described in the article on Gnzerat. Him 


bad, by the same course, 77. Lat. 2.V 10', 'nuptial revenue is estimated at fins, 74 1/, The 
long. 82" 15'. i military establishment of this prince, in ad- 


BARKALOOR, in the British district of 
North Canara, pre&idehcy of Madras, a town 
once of great celebrity, hut now so ruined that 
its name has disappeared from the maps of 
India. Faria y Sousa, in his Annals for A. I). 
1581 — 15ft4, observes: — “ Bracalor, a city- 
seated on the coast of Canara, in almost 14 
degrees of latitude, was once one of the most 
noted places of trade in India, in the form of a 
commonwealth, but much decayed since the 
Portuguese built a fort there . n It is not 
giveu in the accurate and comprehensive 
Trigonometrical Survey Map of India ; but iu 
that work, the uame of ‘‘ Colloor ” is set flown 
in a site corresponding to that of the ancient, 
town. Hors burgh mentions, u Barsalor Peak, j 
in lat. 13 J 50', long. 74 3 54', is a rouud moun- 
tain, about three and a quarter leagues inland, 
having the high chain of Bednore mountains 
for its base.’ 1 This site correa[>onds almost 
exactly with that of Colloor in the trigono- 
inetricAl survey ; so that it may lie concluded 
that Colloor of the present map# is identical 
with Barkalur%,or BaPcelor of the earlier. 
Colloor is distant (direct) from Maagalorg, N., 
68 miles; Bombay, S.K., 380; Bangalore, 
N.W., 195 ; Madras, W., 370. 

BARKAROONDEE,— -A town in the ter- 
ritory of Nagpore, distant S.E. from Nag pure 
90 miles. L^t. 20° 27', long. 80" 20'. 

BARODA, a city of Gnzerat, amjthe capital 
of the territory of the prince called the Gui- 
cowar, is wtuate near the river Biswamintri, 
which is there crossed oy ^ st8ne bridge, 
consisting of two ranges of arches, one wver 
the other. The fortifications of the town ate 


dition to his regular troops, amounting to 
[6,059 cavalry and int.intry. (ompiws also the 
subsidiary force at the disposal of tlu* British 
government, which < onsets of five regiments 
of infantry, completed to 800 men each, two 
regiinentH of cavalry, nu«l a company of artil- 
lery. He also maintains a contingent force of 
cavalry, paid and equipped agreeably to 
the suggestions of the Bntirii government, 
and a corps of iiregulai*, known ns the Gu/eint 
1 1 regular Horse, commanded by Butish efh< crs. 
The state of Itaroda was* branch of the great 
Mahratta confederacy, and its ruler, the Giuco- 
war, one of the princes who acknowledged the 
puppet rajah of Sattara, the descendant of 
Sevajee, as their chief. Pelajeu Guieowar 
succeeded his uncle Dunnajeo Guieowar as 
second in command of the Mahratta armies in 
1721, and by predatory excursions gradually 
extended his authority oveY Gu/erat. Bajce 
Han, the first Peishwa, conferred upon him tlm 
title of “ Leafier of the Royal Troops." IVlajee 
was murdered in 1732 by the rajah of Jowl- 
pore, and succeeded by lus son BaniApe, who 
still further extended the authority of his 
family. Damajec then threw off allegiance to 
the Peifhwa, and joined a corn-piracy in favour 
1 of his rival ; but being treacherously made 
prisoner, ho was not* allow oil U) obtain Ins 
, libertj but at*the sacrifice of half liis posses- 
1 sions, and under acknowledgment that lie held 
the other half in fief fc> the Pefchwa, Damajeu 
dyirjg in 1768, the succession was disputed by 
two of diis sons, a*d finally decided in favour 
of Syaj^e, a prince of weak intellect., to tho 
exclusion of Govind Rao, his elder brother. 
Syajee died without isspe in 1792, and was 


of no great strength, consisting of slight walls, succeeded by Ins elder brother, Govind Rao, 


with towers at irregular intervals, an^ several whom he had supplanted in 1 76^ In 1 sou the 
double gateways. The town is intersected 1 government devolved upon An mi ml Rao, a 
and divided into four equal quarters, by two prince of weak intellect. His illegitimate 
' spacious streets, meeting in the centre* at a brother Canojce usurpel the administration, 
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but was apeed^lp ejected by Rawajee, the 
minister of the late Govind Uao. Shortly 
afterwards Rawiajee solicited the assistance of 
the British g<w©rnmenfc, for the purpose of 
reducing Mulhar Row, a relative of the late 
princo, who, advancing with a force in support 
of Canojoe, had commenced hostilities against 
the Guicowar. A body of troops was detached 
by the government of Bombay, to prevent the 
mibvendon of A miu nd t Rao’# authority, and 
Mulhar Ra<# professed submission ; but while 
negotiation was in progress, be availed himself 
of an opportunity to make a treacherous attack 
upon the British detachment, which was, 
however, successfully repelled, and on the 

? rrivai of reinforcements under Sir William 
lark, Mulhar Uao was entirely defeated, and 
compelled to surrender it discretion. During 
these proceedings, a convention was concluded 
laitwcen the government of Bombay and Ha- 
wajue, on behalf of Annum! Kao. This was 
signed on the loth March, 1802. Thus, the 
British government, by treating with the Gui- 
cowar as a substantive state, secured hi-. 

# independence of the JVidiwa. Tinier the 
treaty, the Guicoivar had agreed to receive, 
a British subsidiary force ; and the Viab 
soldiers in his t ivh b« imr no longer rei ju ire* 1, 
it was resolved to di-dnnd them. These i 
foitign mercenaries had for some time 1 tiled at j 
Baroda , and, alarmed at the prospect of re-' 
duotion, they placid the Guicowar in con-" 
finemoLit, and refused to release him till their 
claims wore satisfied. They permitted < a- 
npiee to escape from Baroda, and serious dis 
orders wcie apprehended. Major Walker 
called in the aid of an European regiment 
from Bombay, which, with the subsidiary force 
under. Colonel Woodington. invented the town , 
of Baroda, and after a siege of ten days, a 
practicable breach having been made, the 
garrison surrendered. Other engagement 4 ' ( 
between the Guicowar and the British govern- ' 
ment followed, and on. the 21*t Apnl, 1805,1 
the stipulations *of the ixLtinj; agreements 
were consolidate <1 in a definitive treaty of 
general defensive alliance. The Guicowar 
thereby agre**d to receive a peunanent aubsi 
diary force, and to provide funds for their 
payment, as well as the liquidation of coitain 
advances of money made fm the Is nefit of the 
Guicowar state, and the intercut thereon. 
Henceforward there is little to notice in the 
history of # the Gifleqwar state t ill disputes 
between the Guicowar and 3he Bcishwa, in 
regard to certain territorial claims, gave rise 
to a scries of events whjfh dissolved the gient 
Mah rat ta confederacy, and hurled its leader 
from sovereignty to captivity. T° ^dcr 
minutely into these disputes L here neither 
necessary nor practicable. It may suffice to 
state, that with a view to their termination, 
Gungadhur Shastry, on able and upright 
servant of the ( riiieowar, proceeded to Poona, 
whence he Whs seduced. to Punderporo. under 
pretence of devotion, and there treacherously 
, murdered by the ‘Contrivance of a wretch 
L 


I named Trimbuckjee Dainglia, a prime favourite 
of the Peishwa. This led to a succession of 
hostile operations between the British govern- 
ment and the Peishwa, terminating first in 
the humiliation of the latter, and ultimately iu 
j the destruction o|his state and power. When, 
j os a result of his first dj-^omtiture, the 
Peishwa yielded to the British government 
[his rights m Guzerat, the Guicowar received 
an accession of territory; and a new treaty, 
supplemental to the former, was concluded hy 
the resident, Captain Tarnac. Annuiul Rao 
died in 1819, and was succeeded hy Syajee 
i Kao, The rite Af suttee was abolished through- 
out the Guico war’s dominion*, by proclania- 
ition dated the 12th February in the year 1840. 
iTfie reigning prince has it in contemplation to 
connect his capital hy railway with Tunkaria, 
on the coast of the Gulf of Cambay, a distance 
of about forty miles. The city^of Baroda is 
distant from Aftmedab*!, S.E., 68 miles ; 

I from Surat, N., Ml ; from Bombay, N t , 231 ; 
from Poona, N., 263 ; faom Mhow, W., 166; 
from Calcutta, W., 980. Lat. 22 16', long. 
73 14'. 

BARODA. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Kcindia, distant 
S.W. from G wall or 103 miles. Lat. 25 30', 
long. 76 49'. 

BA RON DA. — A town m the native state 
of Rewah, in the piovince of Bundleeund, 
under the political superintendence of the 
government «>f India, distant 8. from Rewah 
3D miles. Lat. 24 3 6, long. 8T 18'. 

BARO< >, in the Rnjpoot state of Jessulmeer, 
a village 71 mile* N.E. of the town of Jcssul- 
meer. Lat. 27° 20, long. 7T59'. 

BAKOO BAR VC, in the British territory 
of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut. gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town 75 miles S. from 
Saugor, 70 miles E. of **odiungabad. Lat. 
22 v 4b\ long. 78 49'. 

BAROWNDA, in the British district of 
Mi&apoor, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route fr*un the city of Mirza- 
poorto Rewa. and 23 miles S.W. of the former. 
Tin* road in tin* part of the route is excellent, 
having liecn laid dovgi under the superintend- 
ence of t^e East -India Company *s engineers. 
Elevation above tlie sea 500 feet. Lat. 2-L 57, 
long. b2' 12'. 

BARR, in the British district of Patna, 
lieut. -gov. of Bengal, a town on the right 
i hank of the Ganges, on the route from Ler- 
h. impure to Dinnpote, 216 lAilos N.W. of 
former, 44 E. of latter. The houses are*eat- 
, teivd nvo*- a considerable extent. Lat. 25 a 27', 

| long. 85 4 % 

| BAKUX. in* the British district of Tannah, 

, presidency of Bomlm*, a tow n on the river 
| Vyturua, 30 miles N. of CaUianee. Lat. 
j 19 ' 40', long. 73 IT. 

| BARRAUHOOM, a British district within 
] that part of the presidency of Bengal which is 
j undvr the politkml agent for the uouth-weat 
1 73 
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frontier, and named from its principal place, manding officer ; and a trjajy was entered 
It is bounded on the north by the British into by tho British, subsidizing a detachment 
district of Fachete ; on the east and south by of the Barreeah Bheels at a iponthly expense 
that of Pooralia ; and on the west by Sing- of eighteen hundred rupees. 'jfhis secured the 


boom and tab British district of Pachete . it friendship and co-operation of this tribe, and 
lies between lat. 2*2" 48' — 23£ 10', long. 86° 9' enabled our troops to puss through the country 
— 86 g 52 j is forty-six miles in length from without molestation. Iu tho year 1824, tho 
east to west, and thirty-five in breadth. Tho sovereign of Barreeah consented to make pay- 


area fb 860 square miles. 


merit of 12,000 rupees to tho British govern- 


B ARRAC K POO R . — A town with military ! Tnent in consideration J of its protection, liable 
cantonment, in the British district of the a future increase in proportion, to any sub- 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, sequent improvement in the amount of the reve- 
on the left bank of the river Hooghly, here nue of the stake. The arrangement was ratified 
about three-quarters of a itiile in width. h 2 tht! Governor-General, under date 20th 
Several regiments of native infantry are usually April, 1824. The amount is partly appropriated 
stationed at this place, hutted in commodious to defray the expense of maintaining a chain of 
lines, and adjoining are the bungalows or Police than ah a from Baroda to Neemuch ; amt 
lodges of their European officer*. There are reference to this tribute, the expense of a 
also other lodges, the residences of European military force sent a few years ago to suppress 


is handsome and commodious, but not very I the square mile, would amount to Ihe 

spacious. It is situate in a park of about 250 military force at the disposal of the rajah, in- , 
acres, laid out with great taste and pictures. tuc Coding the feudatory ti oops, amounts to 416 
effect, the surface being artificially varied in meT b a sma N portion only being cavaliy. 
elevation with much judgment, and offering as '^ree field-guns constitute his jutilltry, 
beautiful a display of turf, tree, and flowering BARREEAH, in Guzerat, a town giving 
ahruh, as any scene in the world can pre kIucv. ' name to the small territory m> called. K >ik- 
Di stance N. from Calcutta 16 miles. Lat. J tance from Baroda, N K , 50 mile*; Ahmed- 
22 J 1C', long. 88 1 26'. |abad, ,S. E , 81. Lat. 22 J 12 , long. M 51. 

• BARIUCK™. A river of Ben«al, rising | ItAKSKK - A town in an outlvmg oection 
in lat. 21 4, long. 8.) , m the Bntish dis- l0 f the British district of Hhnlapour, pieiidciicy 

trie t of Ramgurh, through winch it flows in a 0 f Bombay, entirely surrounded by the 
circuitous collide for 12U miles, and, passing territories Inconvenience having been expo 
nit*) the district of Boeibhoom, which »t riericed from the levy Iff duties bv the native 
traverses for thirty-five miles, fails into the government on goods in transit between Bam » 
Dammootlah in lat. 28 40, long. 86 51. (and the British frontier, it was proposed to 
BARRAH, in the Rajpoot state of Kutah, 'the Nizam to abandon his right, in considcra 
a town on the route from Calpee to the. city of tion of a pecuniary compensation, oi to tede 
Kotah, 275 inilea S.W. of former, 46* K. of for an equivalent a portion of territoiy sufh 
latter. It has a bazaar, and supplies an<l|cient to unite Baisce with the sruuuiider of 
water are abundant. Lat. 25' 7', l^ng. 1 the collectorate. The qin-sthgi hss been settled 
76 J 33'. | by tho recefit cessions of tmiilnry for the 

BARREEAH, or DEOGIKTR BAR- * maintenance of the Nizam's military contm 
REEAH. — A petty Rajpoot state gf tho Rewa K»«t. Distant 43 miles N. from Sholim.».»r f 
Caunta, in the province of Guzerat, under the i Ruouah. Lat. IS 16, long, 

political superiiftendeucl of the government i 

of Bombay, The tract of country fwnpanng BARUMGULA, a town in the north of tho 
it stretches from lat. 22* 21' to lat. 22' 5V , ! Punjab, and on the southern slope of the JV 
and from long. 73 J 41' to long. 74 IS'. It is Panjal, which bound* Kashmir on the south, 
bounded on the north by tho districts of l»o- ( is situate in the Pir Pjmf.j, or Nandan Sar 
nawarra and tfoauth ; on the south hy 0 <k 1<- pass faun thee Punjab into Kashmir. The 
poor; on the^east by Dohud and Jabboah ;i situation ib beautiful and picturesque, at tho 
and on the west by God i* and Champaneer. > extremity of a dark %nd dtfep defile, through 
Toe area is 870 square miles. The ionnection j which tho Punch river A^wh, The height 
existing between the British government and abofe tb* sea is 6,^)0 feet. Ut. S3' 36', long, 
the Barreeah state commetfted in 1^03, when 74*40. - 

Scindia's districts in Guierat Here taken 1 * * . f * , . , , . 

rnmiem of by * British force under O.lonel • I A '5 v "J". " r d """- 

Murray. Tfie .uccese of that r-ampai™ ap- |“J"“ " f * 

pear* to have been materially facilitated \y the i * r 10 ml e “‘ ^ at ' 1 J » ""B- ' ' 1,1 - 

good-will displayed towards the Bntislfby the I BARWAH, in tig- British dfttnet of Gan- 
rajah of Barreeah, whoso conduct throughout J jam, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
called forth the warmest praises of tbe ^jom - 1 seacoast, 48 miles S.W. Ganjain, 91 miles 
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N.E. of Vizidhngrum. Lat. 18° 53', long. 
84° 40'. 

BASANTGANJ, in the district of Salon, 
territory of Aude, a walled town on the 1 
western boundary, towards the district of 
Bains wara, 05 miles S.E. of Lucknow, 70 S.E. 1 
of Cawupore, 65 N.W. of Allahabad., Butter) 
estimates its population at 6,000, of whom 
half are Mussulmans. Lat. 26 \ long. 81° 20'. 

BASANTPOOK. — ifctown* in the territory 
of Oude, distant S.E. from Lucknow 29 miles. 
Lat. 26" 42', long. 81° 28*. A 

BASIITA, in the British district of Bijnour, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Meerut to Chilkea, 31 miles E. 
8f the former. Lat. 29’ 3', long. 78 3 18'. 

BASNEE, in the Rajpoot state of Joudpore, 
a village on the route fronrf Pokhurn to the 
town of .lend pore, and 12 miles N. of the 
latter. It is situate on the banks of a torrent, j 
which m the rainy season discharges itMdf' 
into the river Loni. Wells are numerous ; j 
but the water which they yield ia brackish. < 
Liit 26 J 27', long. 73" 1*2'. \ 

BASOJ)A, or BASON DA, in territory of i 
(l^alior, or possessions of Sciudia’s family, a< 
town on the route iron* Tehreo to Ougein, 7 y 
miles S.W. of former, 188 N.E. of latter. It; 
is situate on a stream tributary to the Betwn, 
and is the principal place of a pergunnah 
the same name Population about 10,009. 
Lat. 23' 51', long. 77" 6>'. 

BA SO n> KMT, SO - A large lake in Thibet J 
M\tv miles in circumference. The centre of 
th# Uk»* is about lat. 29* 10', long. 94" 3,7. 1 

BASSK1N, m the British province of Pegu, 1 
a town tho principal place of the district of 
tlm same name, is situate on the left or eastern 
bank of one of the main arteries by which the i 
wateis of tho Irrawaddy discharge tin involves 
into the s» a The offset . whiih in this part of 
its course fc called the Ihi^sem Itivor. loaves 
the parent stream in lit 17 L 47, long 95 14', 
Ad flowing in >i souiheily direction for eighty - 
five fillies, reaches the town of Basscm. when 1 
its deep channel affords a safe passage for 
ships of the largest burthen Below thd|vni 
the river takes tho name of NegraL, amf^Bwa 
in the same dneotum for wnnt) five links, to 


south-east to north-west, and three in bre&tftfr, 
and has an area probably of about thirty-fire 
square miles. It appears to be of veiy irre- 
gular surface, and has some rugged eminences 
of considerable elevation ; amongst others, 
“ one very high hill of table form, aud another, 
not quite so elev&ted, rising in a conical peak.” 
Baasein early attracted the notice of the Por- 
tuguese, as the river or strait separating the 
island from the mainland was a convenient 
rendezvous for shipping engaged in hostile 
operations in the neighbouring quarters. In 
1534 it was coded to the Portuguese by Baha- 
dur Shah of (iuzorat. The Portuguese, who 
were bound to have ceded it to the English 
authorities, as part of the dowry of the In- 
fanta on her marriage with Charles II., re- 
tained it until 1 765, w hen it was invested by the 
forces of the Peishwa ; and, though well main- 
tained, the defi neea having been rendered un- 
tenable, it was burrendewd on good conditions. 
It was in 1780 invested by a British force 
commanded by General Goddard, w T ho, “owing 
to the great strength oi the place,” made re- 
gular approaches with “a very powerful artil- 
lery, principally twenty four pounders and 
one battery of twenty mortars, at the distance 
of 500 yards, which did great execution and 
after a siege of twelve days the place surren- 
dered. It w\ts restored to the Mahrattas by 
the humiliating treaty of Sal bye. Here, m 
1^1*2, was concluded the important treaty by 
winch the Peishwa agreed to maintain a 
British subsidiary force, thus virtually and 
ioimully (involving the Mahrattn confederacy. 
On the final overthrow of the Ptidiwa in 1818, 
Basse) u was incorporated with the presidency 
of Bombay. The town of Rasseiu is distant 
N. from Bombay 2S miles. Lat. 19 20', Jong. 
72 52'. 

BASSTM. — A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minuyis of the Nizam, 1 t*mt S. from Ellich- 
pooi ^0 mile's Lat. 20 t , »oi g. 77 r> 11. 

l^ASsWARAJE DRO(-d, in the British 
ibsti ict of N orth Canara, presidency of Madras, 
called bv the British navigators Fortified 
Island, from the defeuces erected on* it by an 
ancient Mysorean rajah. Distant direct from 
Mangaloor, N., DUfrmilos : from Bombay, S., 
L»t. 1 L 18 , long. 74" 29 . 


lat. 15 J 55’, long 94 25, whom it falls into 
the Bay of Bengal a few miles south of Cape 
NegrniH. B.’VHKem*oocupn s an important posi- 
tion in thfl militniy occupation of the country, 
from its complete command of tho navigation 
of the river on wldclx it is situate It was 
captured by the BntisTi with trifling loss, on I 
tho 19lh May, 1852. iu ^he first capipa^n of 
the second Burmese war. Lat. 3 0 45, kmg 
94 60 '. | 

BAHSEIN, in presidency of Bombay, a 
decayed town on an island separated by a 
narrow channel from the mainland of the 
Northern (Toucan. Tbt island lies between - 
lat. 19- 20* and 19® 28', long. 7*2 48' and] 

72® 54' ; is about eleven mile* *u lengtli from : 


BA STENT) A, in the British district of 
Goa l para, iu the north quarter of tho 
lieut.-gov . of Bengal, a town on the route 
from Uungporo to Goaljiara, 38 miles N4 . of 
the latter. Lat. 2<» long. 90" 5'. 

BASTJ.— See Bustef.. 

BASIN’ EE. - A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jouttj ue, distant N.E. from Joudpore 93 
miles. Aat, 17° 16', long. 74° 15'. 

•BASVNKE, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on the route from Balotra to 
tlm town of Joudpore, and eight miles S. of 
, the latter. Lat. 26 13, long. 73* 7'. 

! BASUNGPKKR, in the Rajpoot state of 
! Jes^ultnere, a village on the route from the 
’ 75 
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town of Bik&neer to that of Je&sulmere, and 
11 miles E. of the latter. It is situate at 
the base of rocky hills rising above it on the 
north anduwe&t, and contains thirty houses, 
supplied witu water from a tank. Lat. 20° 55', 
long. 71“ 7'. 

BASUTEA, in the British district of Hijel- 
lee, Iieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route 
from 1 Calcutta to Kodjerec, nine miles N. of 
the latter. Lat. 22°, long. 88° 2'. 

BASWAPATAM. — A town in the territory 
of Alysore, distant W. from Chittel Droog 40 
mites. Lat. 14° IV, long. 75 52\ 

BATALA. — A town of the Punjaub, in the 
Baree Doab division, situate on the left bank 
of the Kussoor Nullah, distance N.E. from, 
Amritsur 24 miles. Lat. 31° 49', long.! 
75* 14'. ~ | 

BATCULIj, in the British district of Canara, 
presidency of Madrfo, a town situate on a 
small strpam which a mile and a half lower' 
down falls into the* Arabian Sea, or North 
Indian Ocean. The town has two mosques, 
though the majority of the inhabitants arei 
Brahminists. The total population is estimated , 
at 3,000. Distance direct from Maugaloor, , 
N. ( 80 miles ; Madras, N.W., 390. Lat. 
13° 59’, long. 74 ‘ 36'. 

BATE ISLAND. — See Bkyt Inland. 1 

BATED, in the Fuujaub, a town in the' 
Daman, situate 31 mdea N.W. of the town of 
Dera Ghazee Khan. Lat. 30 J 20’, long. 
70’ 25'. j 

I> \TESAR, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gnY. of the N.W Provinces, a town on 
the right bank of the Jumna, 35 miles S.K. of 
the city of Agra. It is described by Bacon as 
'* chiefly remarkable for the exceeding beauty 
of the Miettery around it, and the broad lake* 
like appearance of the river as it iiiepmLrs 
quietly through its precipitous banks.” Lat. 
26 g 56', long 78 J 36'. 

BATHKRI, in'the native state of Gurwtml, 
a village on the light hank of the Bhagirathi, 
as the Obliges is called in the up[*jr part of its 
course. It is situate 300 fact above \,he stream, 
and clo^i to the \on flu erne of the Petal Nadi, 
a torrent falling into the Bhagiratki on % the 
right side. Lat. 30' 59, long. 73 36'. 

BATINDA. — A town in the native state of 
Patialah, one of the protected Sikh states, 
distant W. from Patialah 90 miles. Lat. 
30* 10, long. 75". 

BAT KOOCHEE, in the British district of 
Durrotvg, in Lower Assam, lieut.-gov. of Ben- 
gal, a town on the northern boundary of the 
district, 20 miles N, of Dumingt Lflt. 26 J 40', 
long. W60. t 

BATTA, or BHUTAH, in Sirmor, a stream 
draining the Kyarda D<k>d, the waters of 
winch it discharges into the Jumna, k rises 
seven miles S.E. of Nahun, and collecting the 
various torrents of tiie Doon, holds fHifr an 


easterly and then a southe^lyycourHe of about 
eighteen miles to its fall into the Jumna, close 
to the spot where that rivet commences its 
passage through the Sewalilk range. The 
Bhut&h for part of itB course is diy m the hot 
season, and then forms part of the route fiotu 
Hurd war to Nahun. 

BATMAN A, in the British district of 
Tnnnah, presidency of Bombay, a town on tho 
route from Bhfiwndy to Danmtm, 18 miles 
N.W. of the former, Lat. 19' 3V', long. 73'. 

BAUG, iij the raj or small state of Am- 
jherra, a town with a fort, situate on a sand- 
stone hill, in a wild, rugged, jungly tract, a.id 
at the confluence of the smafi rivers Wagrey 
and Girtia. Here are furnaces for smelting 
the iron-ore raised in the neighbouring hills. 
It is suirounde^ by a loifr mud wall, and is 
stated to contain 400 houses ; from which 
amount, according to the usual average, tho 
population appears to be about 2,000 person. 
In a range ot hills extending N E. and S \V., 
and in a spot about three and a quarter miles 
S. E. of the town, sue four it markable caves 
excavated in the N W. face of the rock. Ac- 
cording to the fabulous tradition of the Hin- 
doos, they were ex cava toil by the Pan eh 
Pandoos, those celebrated heroes of Hindoo 
mythology to whom all wooden are refers d. 
The learned Ki^kine. however, has determined 
that the temples arc Buddhist Bang is tho 
principal pl:n o of a pogunnih of the same 
name, containing seventy six ullages, tvventy- 
beveii of which ate d« sotted. Though included 
within the limits of Anqlierra, it appears to 
have fallen to the share of Kcindta, who granted 
it, with its estimated artnunl revenue of 9, UOO 
rupees, to one of his relatives Bang is .situate 
on the road fiorn Guzi rat to Malwa by vvhat is 
termed the pass ot Uodeypore. Two roads 
diverge from Baug , one the Tan da ghat, 
having a N.E. direction , the other tho Tniclhi 
ghat, leading to Indore and Oojepi this last 
is by far the best carriage road. Distance 
S.W. from Mow (11 miles, tat. 22 23', Iqtik 
74 51'. w 

UAlfO-f’IIKKNKK A town in tin* native 
stdfcof Gwalior, or possessions of Scmdia, 
diSRt N.W. from Gwalior 27 nnltw. Lat. 
26' 28', long. 7T 56'. 

BAUG I >A, in the British district of Sudden, 
licut. gov. of Bengal, a town 26 imh s S E of 
Kndmiigur, and 23 nulc^\f, of Jeu$ote Lat. 
23 12' J «long. hV 50'. 

BAUG LEE, in the territory of Gwalior, a 
town in Malwa, heldfjging to a petty rajah 
tribijtary to the Scmdia family, rituato on tho 
Ka(pe Sfrid rmr. *It has a small well-built 
fort," and about 500 houses, with a population 
of about 8,000. Distant 54 miles S.K. from 
Oojein. Lat. 22' 38', long. 76' 24'. 

BAUG NUDDKE. A email river rising 
in the Cuttack Meh/^s, in lat. ‘JP 16', long. 
81 14', aud flowing north for about sixty miles, 
principally through tho petty state of Boad, 
76 
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falls into the Mlh^iuddy river near the town 
of Monepuor, in lat. 20° 65', long. 84° 9'. 

BAITJPOOR* — A town in the native state 
of Wusravee, presidency of Bombay, 58 miles 
N.E. from Surat, and 34 miles E. from Wus- 
ravee. Lat. 21° 22 / , long. 73 J 48'. 

ILVTT LA POOR, in Hyderabad, or territory 
of the Nizam, a town on the route from 
Ellichpoor to Aurangabad, 05 milts S.W, of j 
former, 102 N.E. of lattftr, on the river Mun, 


a village on the route from the town 
Moradabad to Ahnora, and 27 miles N. of the 
fonner. Lat. 29 10', long. 79°. 

BAUSUR. — A town in the ^rritory of 
Hyderabad, or dominion* of the Nizam, distant 
N. from Hyderabad 310 miles. Lat. 18° 53 / , 
long. 78 . f 

BAYFOOR. — Sec Bey pooh. 

BAYTEE, in the British district of Allaha- 


V v i\ m lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 

a t r r m , Uiry ** * ie ^ a P^ c0, • village on the loute by the left liank of the 

• I Ganges from Allahabad cantonment to that of 

BAULEA, a town in the British district Benares, 80 miles 8 E. cf.the former, 41 W. 
Raje&hahye, and the seat of the civil establish- j of the latter. Lat. 25 18, long. 62^ 22'. 
inont of the disti Jtt, in situate near the left hank j BAZAAR, in the 1'unjaub, a town of the 
it the Podda, or great eastern branch of the district of Buunoo. situate on the right bank 
(langes, on the route from Ik-riiainpore to „f the Khooruiu river, 00 miles N. of Dera 
.1 mmilpore. It haiTa bazaar and considerable 1 Khan. Lat. 3'J" 39', long. 70’ 42' 


Jumalpore. It luwTa bazaar and considerable Ismail Khan 

**»*>*• «<*> ***-- . 

,h, Ji'tliH ... f-mi.rly «>•*,. *. • *73 


spot was low, and very unhealthy, the etdab- 
lislimonL wa.*, in 1 ‘*•22, removed to llaulea, 
wIik h is built on a ridge of clay and kunkur. 
Distance from Calcutta, N., 122 miles; from 
Berhampore, N.E., 47 ; from Jnumlpoor, 
S.W , 130. Lat •>** long. S8“ 8(3'. 

IIM'MEK — A pass leading from the 
Routhtrn portion of Arracan into Pegu The 
crown of the pass is about lat. IT'' 2.), long 
94 50 . 


long. 72" 10'. 

| BAZPOOR. — A town .n the British district 
of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
| vmces. Lat. 29 J 9', long. 79 J 10'. 

| BEARA, in the native state of Wusravee, 

1 under the political superintendence of the go- 
vernment of Bombay, a town on the route 
from Boorhanponr to the city of Suiat, 190 
•miles W. of former, 39 E of latter. Popula- 
tion about 4,000. Lat. 21° 4', long. 73" 2d. 


BAPN, or OOTUNGIITN. — \ river! TiB , 4Ci , 

rising in the Rajpoot stale of Jevpoor, in lat. ! BLAS one of the great n vers of _the Punjab, 
27 20 Jong 70 3, near the town of Muno rise* on the oourhern verge of the RoUng piss 
buriK.or ; and flowing 21.0 m.lrs, first south,", 1 l ; ah »» 1 . a Hnuala>an region rmrtli-east of 
mid nftorwaids west, luissinu in its course the Punjab. au<l at a point 13,^^* feet above 
thiough the htatts of Bhurtpoie. Dholmor, ^ ie bea ; 111 ^ * on tf’ Jt The 

and the llntish district of Agra, it falls into u ' er t»k*s a southerly tourse of about eighty 
the Jumna on its nght side, in lat. 2ti OS', nnles to Muudt, and has there a eon sidei able 
j -s 31 body of water, and a width of from L>0 to 200 

’ . . .> . .. . .. .. 'yauL, with a depth of twelve f-^et. The depth, 

BA l NBA, m the Beech na J)no.ih diviMon T..... ... 

of the Punjab, a town 58 milen N E “f the 


t^jjrii of Motdun. t Lat. 30 40, long. t 2 « . , ls Mna ximum by morning, and declining 
flHiVl NK. in the native st.ite’of Korea, on through the day, losing about one-third of its 
the S.W. frontier the president v ot Bengal, water. This periodical change results from 


however, m the warm feea»o uivtantly varies, 
beginning to swell in the o nmg, attaining 


S.W. frontier <d the president y ot Bengal, 
a small town or village among the mountains 
of Gondwnna, 44 miles N W. of the towAof 
Sirgot;ja, lO 1 * S. of Mirzapooi, 830 \V7 of 
t'alcutta lat 23 34'. long. 82 42. 

BALNSDA. Scv IUnmm. 

BAPNTWA, m#Guzeiat, a town of K at tv- 


watcr. This periodical change results from 
the melting of the snow diurnally by the heat 
ot the ran? brum Mumlt the Beas takes a 
courso of fifty milt*, chiefly westerly, to 
Xndauin, *where Vigne found it in the low 
season 150 yards wide, twelve feet deep, .and 
running at the rate of thrc'‘ miles and a half 
an hour. Forster, who crossed the Beaa a 


war, in t.h«Mistnot of Hnruth. It is the principal ^ort distance below Xadaun, states that he 



of Bauntwa, younger branches of thoTamily of i at t j le rA , c 0 f miles an hour. B. Von 
the second nawaub of Joonngurh, by whom it j describe it hero ns an unforvlable clear 

was alienated in 1 7 40, have an »ggr*'g att *J ra |,id stream, running between steep and lofty 
income which has* lawn estimated at about j >an ^ 8| arecss l>eing obtained to tho water by 
100,fR)0 rupees. Distamv from Ahmedabad. arj ^ well-constructed stairs. From N\v 

S.W., 199 titles, l4kt. ‘iP 30\ loug. ?0 ^*’daun ft takes a wide sweep of about eighty 
BAUSHKEUA, in ttie Biitinh dintricl of,milu» fa* the north-west, and having entured 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N \V. Provinces, , tbo Jilain of the Punjab, it turns southward, a 
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<Sourse 'which it holds for about eighty miles 
further, to its confluence with the Sutluj. A 
short distance below Nadaun it receives the 
river of yKunyar, flowing from the south. 
Macartney* measured it at the ferry of Bhyra- 
wul, about twenty miles ato>ve the confluence, 
and there found it 740 ylirds wide, and so 
rapid that, in Crossing, the boats were driven 
tensor twelve miles down tlie stream. This 
was in August, at a season when the river is 
at its greatest height. In the low or cold 
season it is fordable in most places. By the 
competent observer last quoted, the Beas is 
regarded as larger than the Sutluj, though in 
length of course it is greatly inferior to that 
river. But Burnes states, that though they 
have the same breadth each, about 200 yards, 
the Sutluj has the greater volume of water. 
The confluence of the Beas with the Sutluj 
takes place at Endreesa, near the village 
Hurekee, ahd in la^ 31° 10', long. 76° 4\ after 
a course by the former river of 290 miles. The 
Beas is considered^to be identical with the 
Hyphasis of Arrian, the Greek name being a 
corruption of Baf pasha, given it by the natives. 
The united stream below- the confluence bears 
the name of the Ghara until the confluence 
with the Chenanb. 

BE AWE, or BEOUR, in the British district 
Of Ajmere, a town of Mairwara, 30miles SAV. 
of Nusseerabad cantonment. It is situate ig 
an extensive valley, which is likewise the site 
of the cantonment of the Mhair corps, a force ! 
of 1,000 men raised from the Mhairs, a triho| 
inhabiting that part of the Aravulli range. I 
The only public building at this place is the | 
prison, a well-regulated establishment, the J 
expenses of which are defrayed by the labour » 
of the prisoners. Lat. 26° 10', long. 7 4° 20’. 

BECHORE.— See PiCHORK. 

BECTALUKG, in the ^British district of, 
Sylhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town* on the 
left bank of a small rivulet running into the* 
river Barak, 52 miles S.W. of Svlhet. JLat. ! 
24° 25', long. 91° IV. " j 

BEDER, in Hyderabad, or the territory of 
the Nizam, a large town near the right )>Ank 
of the Manjera, a considerable tributary of the 
river Godaver^* Its sfte is on a table-land 
2,359 feet above the sea, and abodt 10 U feet 
above the level of the adjacent country. It is 
surrounded by lofty walls, and is still a large 1 
city, though greatly declined from its former j 
state, when it was the capital of a principality 
and the residence of kings. It is at present 
chiefly noted for the manufacture called Bidari 
ware, used particularly for the Hottoms or 
bowls of hookas or tobacco-pi|>es, and for 
vessels to hand round betel to gqpsts. The 
material is an alloy, consistinjf of twenty -four 
parts of tin and one of copper. The ware is 
coloured black with a preps ration for which 
ibis place is celebrated, ana which is made by , 
mixing equal parts of muriate of amnufliia and j 
saltpetre-earth with water, compounding them, 
into a paste. The colour is said to be # very j 


durable ; and if it becofn^ 1 impaired, it is 
restored by the application of oil or butter. 
The sable hue of the articles thus fabricated is 
relieved by silver ornaments. Beder is 75 
miles N.W. of the city of Hyderabad. Lat. 
17° 53', long. 77° 36'. 

BEDNOR.t-A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Oodeypoor, distant N.W. from Oodeypoor 93 
miles. Lat. 25° 51', long. 74° 20'. 

BKDKORd or ftUCGUR, ( in the native 
state of Mysore, ynder the administration of 
the government of India, a city, the principal 
place of a district of the same name, situate in 
the midst of a basin or depression in a rugged 
table-land on the Western 41 hats, and at an 
elevation estimated at more than 4,000 tfbt 
altove the sea. The town does not apptar to 
have been at any time mortified, its defence 
having been injudiciously intrusted to tho line 
of posts erected on the summits of the sur- 
rounding hills- On a bold eminence within 
the lines of defence are tho citadel and the 
ruined palace of the rajah. Tho town is 
favourably situate for commerce, on tho road 
leading from Mangalore, through Ho-^o An- 
gadi, one of tho best passes through the 
Western Ghats. Originally a village, tins 
place in 1645 became tho seat of government 
of the lajah of Ikeii. who thouccforvvMid wan 
denominated rajah of Bedim re, and Us pton 
perity rapidly advanced, so that the population 
soon exceeded persons. In 1763 it 

was taken by Hyder .Mi, the usuiper of My- 
sore, who pillaged it of projjcrty ol the 
estimated value of 12 H0*» t UOOf , and sub- 
sequently made it the seat of his govt rwnrnt, 
and. in honour of himself, called it Hyiier- 
nuggur, or Hyder** Town, subs« qucntly 
abbreviated popularly into Nuggur, by which 
name it is at present generally known Kirly 
in 1 7 S3 General Matthews o< uipied this town, 
at the head of a conssdeiahlc Bntish tWiv ; 
hut being soon after attached bytTippon with 
a vastly su^rior force, all attempts at m^it- 
ance W'ere Ijuickly overpowered ; and^Be 
British force having surrendered, GutWil 
Matthews and the other principal officers vvem 
pu$ to death, and the rest of the force im- 
prisoned and very cruelly treated. Bednore is 
distant from Seiingapatarn, N.W., 150 miles; 
Baogaloor, N.W., Ls3 ; Mangaloor, N. t 70 ; 
Madras, W., 360. Lat. 13 50', long. 7-"> 6'. 

fiEEANS, in the Britisfi distru^of Kuinmm, 
lieut.-gov. of 4he N W, Provings, a Bhoti 
subdivision or collection of hamlets on the 
upper part of the course of tlu river Knleo, 
bounded on the north and north cart by South- 
western -Thibet ; 014 tho south-east by the terri • 
tofy of Nepal ; on the south by the mehal of 
Choudans ; and on the west and north-west by 
the mehal of Dliaima; and situate between 
lot. 30“ 3’— 30“ 28', long. $0“ 42' *0 57' ; nn<t 
having an area of about 200 square miles. 
The pass on the northern frontief of this sub- 
division, forming a communication with .South- 
western Thibet, has an elevation of about 
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15,000 feet. Tfto {peak of Becans Ttikhi, a 
summit of the Himalayas on the game frontier, 
risen to the height of 20,000 feet. 

BEKAN, in the British district of Rajeshaye, 
liout.-gov. of Benuaji, a town on the route from 
Dacca to Bograh, 20 miles S. of the latter 
Lat. 24° 29', long. 89° 18'. 

BEKBAMEYOO, in the Hritiah district of 
Etowah, lieut.-gov. of the N.V\. Provinces, a 
town on the route from •Eta wah to Agra, 16 
milea N.W. of the former. ^Lat. 26 w 56', long, 

T B 0 53'. t 

BKKBEKPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawupore, licui -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Kftt.tohgurh to that of Oftwnporc, and 32 miles 
N.W. of the latter. # Lat. 26° 49', long. 80 n 8'. 

BEEBKEK, in tin British district of Myn- 
poorco, lieu t. *gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of! 
A Uygur li to that of M^npooreu, and 30 miles | 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27 30', long. 7b ’ 46'. 

liEEt'UA KOH. — A town in the native! 
state ot Nep.il, distant S.W. from Khatmandoo 
32 indcs. L vt. 27 1 1 7', long. 85 V. 

BKEDASIP, or 'HR \ SI K, m the Rajpoot 
state of Bikaner, a town near the south eastern 
frontn r, towards Joudpore, About five miles 
^oiith t.int of tlu* town, during the rainy season, 
is a piece of \iatcr about four miles long and 
half that breadth, with a depth of four or five 
tu t It dries up in the hot season, leaving a 
the k ei ust of salt, which is taken off both lor 
home use and t xpurtalimi. The number of 
Imiim s, .v cording to Tod. is ,700. The adjacent 
< ntJiitrv is the least sterile part of the teiritoiy 
of Bikaner, in consequence of the nearness 
of water to the surface. Lat. 27 48, long. 

rr 2ff. 

BKKliOH.- A town in the native state of 
Bcokancor, distant K from Beekaneer 52 
tilths. Lat.*2b 4', long 71 13. 

• Miami, in the British district of Hur- 
liout. gov. of the N.W Provinces, a 
village on the route from liansi to Bhutlieer, 
and 12 miles N.W. of the former. It is a poor i 
place, being scant »lv siipplu d • vtu with water. 
Hit. 29 22. long. 75 81. 1 

BKEHKK, in the Pwit.sh district of Shah- 
alwtil, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Dnmpouf to Benares, 39 miles W. 
of the former. Lai. 28° 30', loyg bl . 

BEICHTH, a fiver of the district of Boghel- 
khmid, or tmritory of Jiewah, rises in lat. 
24 15', long. SI 1 5‘, about 25 miles S.W. of 
the town ot Ivewfth. The elevation above ithe 
sea. of its source, must Considerably excml 
1,000 feet, ns at tlm rhachye Kali, fifty miles 
fait her north, or down the stream, the lied has 
ftu elevation of 990 fdbt. At the 0 bach ye Fall, 
the stream, passing fiom the plateau o^Bewah 
to tho more depressed cqpntry farther to the 
north-east, is precipitated down the face of tho 
bounding lodge A depth of 200 feet. Two 


miles below this it falls into the Tons, on tb» 
right aide, in lat, 24' 48', long. 81° 22 / . At 
Rewah thirty miles from its source, it is 
crossed by the route from Allahabad k> Saugor, 
and at that point is fordable in the dry season, 
the stream being then fifteen yards wide, and 
knee-deep: the bid is eighty yards wide. 
.Jacquemont describes it in the £ame place as a 
torrent flowing down a wide and deep charnel 
over irregular calcareous masses. 

BEEITITT, in territory of Gwalior, a town 
on the route from Kalpee to the fort of 
Gwalior, 94 miles W. of^former, 30 E. of 
latter. There is here a fort of masonry on 
an eminence. A small business is driven in 
smelting and selling the iron raised from the 
sandstone hills a short distance to the south. 
Lat. 26 13', long. 78' 37'. 

BEEJ A POOH.- - A ruined town in Sattara, 
near the eastern fro n tier ^tow&rdS Hydra bad, 
or the territory of the Nizam. Duff gives the 
following account of its condition : “ The walls, 
wlueh are of hewn stone tnd veiy lofty, are to 
this day entire, and being surmounted by the 
cupolas and minarets of the public buildings, 

! still present to a spectator from without the 
appearance of a flourishing city ; but within 
all is solitude, silence, and desolation. The 
dc#p moat, the double rampart, and the ruins 
of the splendid palaces in the citadel, attest the 
former magnificence of the court. The great 
mosque is a grand edifice, and the tomb of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah is remarkable for its ele- 
ginfc rind giaceful architecture. But the chief 
feature in the scene is the mausoleum of 
Mohummud Adil Shah, the dome of which fills 
the eye from every point of view ; and though 
m itself entirely devoid of ornament, its 
enormous dimensions aud austere simplicity 
invest it witli.an air of melaucholy grandeur, 
winch harmonizes with the wreck and desola- 
tion that bin round it. Wh i view’ed as mere 
rums, the remains of tlia., city as they at 
pre-vnt exint are exceedingly grand, and as % 
vast whole, far exceed anything of the kind in 
Europe. M Among the various wonders of this 
ruined capital of the extinct kingdom ot Bceja* 
poor, not thb least remarkable is the vast gun 
called Malik i MaidAi, or the King of the 
PlanV* offe of the largest pieces of brass 
ordnance in the world. The tnuzzle is four 
feet eight inches in diamet-i , the calibre two 
feet four inches, the length nearly fifteen f^et, 
the w eight forty tons. Its removal to England 
'lm been sugg^tod by the Bombay govern- 
ment ; but as the expense of its tonveyance to 
i the coast vtas estimated at 3Q,00< rupees, the 
( home a; ^orities expressed au opinion, that 
I tho object proposal was not of sufficient im- 
1 portonce to justify the expense, 

| r ?ho founder of the Mussulman state of Bee- 
jftpoor wna, According to Ferialita, a son of 
Murad II., the Osmauli sultan; on whose 
| death, his successor, Muhammad II., gave or- 
ders that all his brothers should be strangled. 

' From this fate one only, named Yusuf, escaped, 
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as, in 168 6, Aurungzebe foo£ Beejapoor, and 
put an end to ita existence as an independent 
state. Thorn vast and wonderful ruins passed, 
with the adjoining territory, to the MiinrattaH 
during the decline of the realm of Delhi, in the 
early part of the ei^hteent® century. On the 
overthrow of the Peishwa, in 1818, they passed 
into the hands of the British government, and 
were included within the territory assigned by 
that government to t*he rajah of Sattura. Tho 
late ruler of that state manifested flinch anxiety 
for the preservation of the splendid remains 
of Mahometan grandeur in Bcejaimor, and 
adopted measures for repairing and upholding 
after a brilliant and prosperous reign. The I them; and since its escheat, % the Bombay go- 
fate of his son and ^ucce^aor Mulu Adil Shah | vernment has acted in the natno laudable spii^t, 
was widely different, he having been deposed having taken measures, with the approbation 


by a stratagem of his mother. After many 
adventures, Yusuf is stated to have entered 
into the service of the kin$ of Akmedabad 
Bieder, iirwhick he raised himself to the highest 
offices of the state. On the king's death, he 
withdrew from Abmedabad to Beejapoor, and 
declared himself its kingjMhe people at the 
same time acknowledging his claim. Yusuf 
reigtied with great prosperity, and extending 
his dominions westward to the seacoast, took 
Goa from the Portuguese. His resources must 
have been great, as he built the vast citadel of 
Beejapoor. lie died in 1510, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son* Ismael, who died in 1534 


and blinded, after a disastrous and inglorious 
reign of only six months ; thus making way 
for bis younger brother Ibrahim, a profligate 
man, who died 155? and was succeeded by his 


of the home authorities, for arresting the fur- 
ther progress of dilapidation in the buildings, 
as well as for* collecting and preserving the 
relics of manuscripts, coins, copper-plate m* 


sdn Ali Adil Shah, Thu king confederated ! scriptions, ami other curious and intereding 
with the kings of A htaednuggur and of Gob I relics of tho past. Distance from Sattara, S.E , 
condo, againkt Raja Ram, the rao or sovereign j 130 miles ; from Poona, S.E , 170 , from Rom- 
of Bijyanagnr, and, with the exception of the, bay, 245. Lat. 16’ 50, long. 75 48'. 
padshab of Delhi, by far the greatest potentate] BEEJAPORE, in (Ju/eiat, or territory of 
of India. Raja Ram was, in 1564, defeated in 1 the Guieovvar, a town on the route fiom Mow 
ft great battle, atTalikot, on the river Krishna, to I) C esa, 200 miles N.W. of forim l, 60 S K. 
and being made prisoner, was put to death in 0 f UtU-r. Population 12,000. Lat. 23" 32', 
cold blood, and his capital taken and sacked, j long. 72' 45'. 


BEE J EE. — See Bhimff 
REEJEEPOOR. - A town 
rawly, one of the Koond states, 


of Puilahko 
on tin north- 


Tbe wall of Beejapoor. the Jafna Moxjit or 
great mosque, the aqueducts, and some othef 
great works of the city, were constructed by 
Ali Adil Shah, whose death occurred in 1579. 

The throne, on this event, passed to his nephew f oast frontier of the Madras presidency, distant 
* Ibrahim Adil II., an infant, whoso interests ! from Goomsoor 50 miles. Ijat. 19 33, 
were managed by Chaund Bibi, widow of the|^ OI »g. 84". 

late king, a woman celebrated for her deter- [ BKEJrL. — A river of Baghch und, rising 
mination, talents, and energy. On Ibiahnn in ltewah, about lat. 24" 10', long. 82 ' 30 , and 
arriving at ye&rs of discretion, and assuming ‘ flowing in a u< nth-easterly direction ft »r thirty 
the government, he ruled with ability , and miles through Rewah, and twenty five miles 
dying in 1626, after a reign of forty-seven \ through Mtrsapore, falls into the river Sony 
year#, was succeeded by Muhammad Adil | on the right bank, in lat. 24 32 , long. S3" 2 . 
Sh*w under wWe re.gn Se»a JW -, the noto- | , aEJWA in thu Rajpoot „ t ate „f Ateur. 
none founder of the Mahratta awav, ros* into I town liwths lcft , wtnk "f the Saul-ie A . 

lyftKt 


not.ee. hhahjee, the father of Seeajee. l..vh „ t j frolll Nl)Veiubf . r to .lulyWKt 
teen an officer m the aerv.ee of the k.ng of wi(M J thtnnR H ,c ].,atauco 

Beejapoor ; and the hrat aggrevnons of Sevajee , s w . from Delhi 05 mile*. Lat. 27* fi V, l.ii W . 
were made at the expense ot that state, from or. h 

which, in the interval Ifctwwn 1646 and I64h, « 1 9 * * 

he wrested several forts: soon afttrwaifa he I BEEJWA K, m ( entral India, a town in the 

.took possession of the greate ■ part of theGfmcan. 1 ^bite of fonk, or pos-s. ssions of \ nicer 

Muhammad, however, had a more formidable Kte|i, dwtant N.K. from T.mk )8 ■nilt'.. Lat. 
enemy in Shah Johan, who*; son Aurungzebe, J » ^ )n ^’ ^ • # # 

in obedience to the imperial mandate, besieged j BEEKANHEl?, or*RIK ANfifV.R, a shite 
tho city of Beejapoor, and was on the eve of 1 of Rajpootana, i* bounded on the imYth by tho 
taking it, wh6n he precipitately marched away r British district of BiB>teenriuh ; of» tho ea*«t by 
to Agra, whither he was drawn by Intelligence that of Hurriana and by Khekawttttee ; on tho 
of some court intrigues, which he feared might JeoiAh e^st by Khe^awuttec ; on the south by 
end in hin destruction. After liw^rieparture, J^udpore; a’ don the west by JejNsulmere and 
the power of Sevajeo rapidly increased, and! Bahawulpore. It lies lad ween let. 27' 30'-- 
that of the king of Beejapoor proportionally , 21T 5.5', long. 72' 30'— 75 J 40'. It is 160 miles 
declined. Muhammad died in 1660, ami was across, in a direction frmft north to south, and 
succeeded by Ali Adil II., who, on his decease 200 in§a direction at right angles with the 
1ft 1672* left the kingdom, then fast defending former. The area i« r l 7,676 squrfle miles. The 
to ruin, to his infant son Hecundcr Adil Shah, climate is characterized by extraordinary ox- 
the last of the race who occupied the throm , treines of temperature, according os the sun 
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may be above ol Fj^low tbe horizon There is 
the uncxci ptionable evidence of Llphinutonp 
1 exacting ibis point, it lc i«st as rtguds tlu 
closing part of the yi it. Procuring to the 
capitil it tlu 1 m ginning of 'No\iniher y the 
nwmheis ot his mission sufTutrl gK it mot 
bility “ '\ Imty sc poy s ’hi stu«s without 
iiilonmg loll »\vt is, wm tiktn ill m tin 
coil i m of one <1 ly it Nuttno ir, uni forty pci 
sons < t ill ikflonptioiiH empire dtluruig tlu lust 
wiik of our Ji lit it i »i I uuir Tin gnat <bf 
fcruict between the ttmpii itnn of tin mys 
and nights no <!< uh( c< ntrihutf d this m r 
tality 1 veil the F nglish gi nth min used t> 


tobacco, ami trndo in kino There i« also*a 
considerable number of J uijh The Charuns, 
of R ijpoot origin, are an mflui ntial class, who, 
by the assertion of the loftiest pretensions and 
the exeuisr of the most wily mCof priest- 
craft, contrive to hold the mind and proper- 
ties of the community it then me icy Hut 
slight ii gird is paid to the piTjudias ot caste 
by the Rajpoots of tin disirt citing *and 
dunking with little either of scruple or dis 
elimination Toil, wIiom. adimiatmn of them 
appt u-> to he fir more ardent thin judicious, 
sijb, * Tiny would mike tin Ifst soldiers m 
tin woild if they would submit to dim iplme 


suHi i limn mid duiiri tlu m lit nnrrln , md 
wire hippy to Sindh i liue hit ls mioii is 
vftMiulwd our gi mid, yet the sun biiainc 
powt i I’d s i tai ly m tin in >rning, tint wi ilwiys 
w«kt witli i 1« vm li In it whuh listed till 
simsit Built ui 1 mnl tin wiitln r piirimglv 
col I in w inh r, md < ven iii tlie lx ginning of 
liluuuv ui wisfjinud m consult r ihlc (juin 
til ts m the pr ruls, md tin different veshtls ot 
wit i in Ins < imp wsu < mpl t< ly fro/( u 
I ’ii t <m tin dll A! »y tlu tuiip t ituit w is ]2o 
.u n m , 1 2 f it 1 \ m , 11 *» it 2 i m 1 lo 
it 1 l M , in the sunn tint A 1 1 umh r this 
gr< it In it tl * t * ^ i *■ f 1 4I11 1 unhetllliy, 
an I tin 1 w t-. n »t t -.n k man in camp , o th it 

i e inpiiis n with ti t ft cts <f tin s i-»n 

ui urn r 1 lv Iljhmstoii , woild sum lo 
s) w th it tin m k ''idtiy is thy m rc ht ilthv 

\ ut it the \ i u l n U tin wi nl i 1 i_n 

ml un t tins 1 imitiy tin 1 roj > 11 1 sort or 

unln 1 m ji 1 11 >h is sj i< ihi ) moth tPln^olu*, 
n» n t 1 lius) m 1 in s n < •'it u ill >im wn 1 » 

the rin * il i 1 uni intl\ ml s json it lv tn 

pr ni is * )i si h 1 d it \Y Ik it l ul y in 1 

tin Ik 1 1 1 km Is if pulse, m it nteissitv 
imp it 1 s nil ilf tn uirnil tu us tub 

Mi 1 1 d wt V 1 { 11 \ 11 \ tli w Ut 1 nn 1 >n 11 

pli n*t< 111 lsi\n In the m (Kt ol si and 
1 < untrv tlu wit t mil n tlu most juuv ot 
fimls, is fofln l m j 1 1 tu 1 m It is re dlv 1 
M^uct t of won h r* t 1 s ( nu 1 ms thn e 01 four 
EHfen < k unite ri nc» gi nun, trim i st ilk n 
tdSd» t hn that of 1 < mini n nn h n, m the di v 
s md if tin di si rt i h« V ir sown, m 1 pi 1 
haps r» « | u 1 1 • sum (uhivntim but they 11 
s, -Uteri d \liut t> iU aj pm m 1 is d tin \ 
gi mv wild 1 hi until n i^it tbit 1 hig« 
mi 1 >n siilhci s to ilhy 1 1 * tiuistcf 1 I101 i and 
his ridi r 

’Flu mxjuity of Ihi p uhfion by di 
Mint .) uits* a pi oph inhilityic fi n*»\u\ 
re mot 1 pi nod 1 w nl 1 \ 1 vb inh d lountiv on 
thi uiNt of the* Indus fji m the II in dn\ v to 
tho Fndt m (bean lo that arunnt stoek it 
is hi hoved ilwmt thrio fmij hx of the poo) it) ot 
Rock inter lulling l he prtd mmnnuacelm 
R upooth of tho Kahtrtu tnl>o of w lm h 1 1 ess 
is the nv|ah a discendint from 1 ika, tlu 
founder of tho stite and 1 ipitd Hrihmms 
of tlu S irsoto (SatasvUd tribe uomgvntous, 
an l aro said^o lx jh vciythlt «md industiums , 
lax in practising the tenets of then religion, 
aa tliey eat fhsU ol various kinds, smoko 


a they ire bravi h inly, e isdy satisfied, hi d 
very pitunt” lormeily grt it numbers of 
wrctclud women wire burned alive with the 
( 01 s< s of the*r dceeasrd hu si muds It ift related 
th it one corse “ was w comp lined to the pyre 
by eiglity lmn victims, another had eightien, 
othus Uss md 1 ss until H't tKe late Main 
rijdi Soorut Siugh was gathered to his fithers 
witlout a single suttee sharing the funeral 
pile U the list eacun e of tins kind that 
ik c uued m tin Bika family, the departed 
irtjahs second son, an exceedir.glv fine young 
nun was buirnd \v th the widow Deep pc, a 
* j lineiss ot th< house of Oodcpoor who was m 
tli j nine < f 1 cs f i in widow Flood, F>eing reported 
1 d« ut sixteen i r stvcntei n \( us of ajc at the 
t im of this imd sauifui This was in the 
,*11 mil m veir eorrespordmg with AD 

1 s "* r Fhi ImgiMgi < f tht c aimti v is a ihalcc t 
A Hm In r Uu mnurtl rcvinuo of tlie 1 pm 
is si itid it r / ni)0/ , the hilf of which is d» 

, me 1 tt 111 the Imd \Yith such modi rite n 
s)uuis tlu rpih is repoitcd by Elplnnston * 
to h i\ (ontiivul ta msintun suue di grei 1 1 
th ci rit stiti Hie mil’Miy force, muntumd 
I 11 i\ ly itiulal airangements, amounted in 
tin ytir lWs to upw irds of 0 DoO ltguhr 
h 1 1 md foot 1 lu ] , u ition is suited t > 
amount 1 1 i 0 ^ 0 In • ^ Betkaneer w is 

inv idtd by the idventuu Ueorgo 1 how e> 
wlu*foiei t tht tajih to jsiy 20 000 / w 1 'in 
pulsation foi alhgcd wum^ Subsequently 
w th the vhw of stem mg hnnstlf against tlu 
n iglbounng stite of Jtah&wulpo >r, ia will is 
ot c m umg his own find itoi us the 1, pah sou gU 
1 n^lish pmtutu n a# l in IS VS intend into a 
in 1^ with tlu i 1st Indu Company 

1 RF FK \M,ER, or BIK VNEER, the capi 
til of tin Rijpoot state of the same name is 
sitniti in ft singularly disolite tiact tlie sod 
Im mg b vi d, td nv, an 1 ti tally unfit for culm * 
tum \uwed from without-, d presintB tho 
qqvearam^? of a gu at md magintic nt nty 
lining mt wall sui mounted by many roiml 
towers, and ciowicd with the Uhiial iiuhm 
Kattlemcnis mvjH>sing h its a| pc u atuc, 

tbit when approailuxl by Elphm'tom h mis 
mon there win* disputes among his followers 
whether it or iKllu wen* the nmie extuisive 
Boileftit st ites the pi puWhon at iu illy bO 000 , 
wliuh omiixlis with tho istimate of Tixl, who 
htatcb tlio mmdur ot houses at 12 and 
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assigns the persons to each In. us*. , but it stuns I Bierbhoom was acquired by the T ast India 
&carccl> * rtdil L th\t a (ountty so stuilt *duuld l imp my in 1/0), bv \iituo of the in min of 

be ilh t» furnish tht nects at us of lit to a ^lmh Ulum, \ idshah ol J) lhi qinnting the 

town hufv* i popuUtum ot o) 000 jus 11s dummy ot B il Jilui vnlOnssi 
Ih-tanc. o/ laekuiecr N W f. m l duitta p| U( ool _ m llu | tl , lsh ,l,st,u t Mali, i 
1 1 / > inile^, horn \jmtic 13d milts 1 it ^ pm, luut i»ov of hen al i t< vmi tw* units 
lonej i i 22 9 |N of tin sh re of ihe Bivtl laugil dint mt 

R^EK \>ER in tin I? iipoot stitc of Rick fn ru tlu town ot Mulnip n s >1 mil s 

anecr, 1 villi^e on tlu 1 >utt li< 111 Nug r t » tin fi m talcutti, S \Y , b 1 l at 21 3S, l ng 

city of Bickanur, an l -> miles s | it tlu S7 o2 * 

latter It cout uih M\ty 1. in s supplied with I 1!M h(.l T \ II .in tlio llnti'.h .liSnct < f 

waterfiomaw.il 1 vt 27 40 k>ti b 7o 10 J>„, , )t ,, rt in ut p. n < t 15, i u .1 i I _>wn t. tl.o 

BELL YTt V \ town m the lmtm st itt of tout* ti in Ihnijei ic to ])ii)etlmg 17 mil » 
Manvu or Joudp i (Intuit L fioinJiud \ t tin fmnu 1 at 2 r > IS, 1 ''"i < 

jn>it 42 n il«,s lit -I. 11, 1 n, 71 D J , miKOOU -A t »n m Hj 1 i ilu d <>. 

Bi LI k \\\ V t iwn in the penmsuliif donum rn if tlu ‘Ninni disiiut N VV from 
Kattvwar i innu^ putotth | os'H ns of ll^Walcl sj mik* 1 it Is lni n 

the (uiiuiw ir, btit plated nnhr tlu [ ol tu il 77 

unn^cmtutoftlu ,riMkmwf 1 ml iv U- , (khOOL in tlu 1 nt.-h <1 t,i< I rfN.nl 

UntS fi„m lu,U 01 units Lat .11 2t . ltl llt v ()f lt , tl ,, , t nu „ t | R , ull 

lon '' 40 fi m 1I< < _ Itl v t ). s i lit null -sW I thu 

BLI LI N m tin* Bam D> ah dnisi n of Uttei l it W , lon» *>* > 

th, Pui.,th a t, an tut.,1 tn Hu left 1 ink, BLH .,, 0() , th J i , ,,,1 a , 

ol the < InW hu in. s N ol h town ..1, , t)wu(f ( „ irit „ ,'| U , , lt j, m M „ t , 

M >olt.in lit 10 11,1 n, il J1 lltt a, is i milts N \\ tin... lH.sl f 

BEJFM \ V nui n i g lout lit l‘> ' i ltt r ]t l is v I i ui n l 1 will u| | I 1 

long To Oi m tlir tilli 1 ml if hi hsfiut with wvtii ui 1 1 * n^, i » th i mill f 

of P i in 1 1 1 si It tic \ of 1 ml i\ it uultu 1 dis n i il sin lint f O in u l\l in w\ » 

tion ot 3 tnO t 1 1 i \ a w tht 1 \tl f th s » n i n 1 it li 1 1 ^n 1 | b iu j i M ib 1 I) llu 

li, tak * a s nth it 1\ In iti n an 1 *i i\e i J ^ 5 in i „ 7 j _ > 


sing dunn_ i t >ui 1 i s > n n the list f 


J 1 J 1 J OOK in ll J ut h I stn t f 1 1 


> T , . , , . 1 t , , I I J 1 I V'lMl III ll J ll. II I 'III! (/Ill, 

<f J',n. 1 1... tlr sh lij . ... I tl , I ,.t _ t f ll.t \ \\ I . vu s t 

t,.m rt tl Si t., 1 tnt ,s I, I I V1 „ „ , h r Il( fl u , , \ 1l(> 

tin Ni'im \) l if tr 1 fuitl 1 r r m » r 1 » , „ n . 4 . . , u f . .. , 

1 ill L. 1 T t L 1 . I 1 r llv ill l arf r ID li *■* ^ IT < 1 t 1 1 € 1 it tr 1 

mills falls mb the Kistn ih nvir m lit |^ 4t ^ ^ 1 >u r 7 » n 

I 1^1 i!i!° V 7! *1 I in I i l wool ill th hit h listrit i 

f l I Ol* \ \illi»t n tli ja^’ i« f Uni r , , , 4 . t , . 

, , . ’Si ll I , ^ l ill f I ut a, % i I UL I 1 t WlMll il 

^hiir in ut gi \ t the N \V invii et-i 1 it . . . 1, . 1 t .1 . ,, 


1 uti di 11 tl lift l mk t th I ill 1 1 i r l 
^ 11 iM ^ lh ^ ' M !i r lnrt l it n e 1 » mil s I d th 1 iU 1 

Bl I K1 H \N\\ Vl L \ m tin British ds j w 2 \< r g ^ > t 

triet of \ in ur In ut t >v ( f the N 1 r » ! . , , ,, , , u , ,, 4 . , 1 , 1 r 1 , 

} , c . . i I I 1 J OliJ m Ui i ti 1 1 fn t f I 11 

Mines a > ihe,e tint* miles lr m th n^hf . . , 1 . , t 4l v \f 1 

x \ c 1 4. 1 * . ^ 1 mu kill 1 J li ut «.< \ t th > \V 1 1 \m s 

bank tnc Imingtmg i (\u stern) 1 at JJcoJ ! n , V , ^ . 

. ^ } ® 0 v 1 miliar n*he 1 ut< ti mill unt 

1 * I Ulv^uih t ) U» it 1 f I utH ^mh u I 17 Wm* 

BLKJtBHOOAr a British lisUict m tin \ if the iittci I it _ # 1 1 

hint gr v ot fW ngal 1 1 c 1 mb l tin n rfh 7) , 

by th( British distru t of 1 h lugnlp re n tin 1 T . . 1>f , r . , r . n r .1 1 i 

e^t b> the HniSl. Moorsh hi ul and 1 , 1 t ’ " r ’l 


2 lr r g ^ > 


try tm nnusu ui'uin i vi i iiiu'm i n u ui» t i i i> i Uwir> 11 r .1 1 1 

e\vt b> the HniSl, dut.ib, Moorsh hi ul «,d I , 1 ‘ . i ’ '**'■} ’> * 

Nud.uk, on tin -utl. I y tl.o Hnt.lh ,1 «..cn r 1 * 11 - \* J. 1 J" 1 r t ‘ " ,n f l 

-r, i , , 7 4 , t wilds Sh kluwiti h if ii it j ti tlu i nt 

Bmdwm Bantoori ud I'aihete an I n th , , t> , , 

. * i . | , . , T j r , | , | ii ( m i itun t tin t \ui (i U i itu r ml 

- - >» 


ei-*t the Bri^h di^ti Moorsh lil ul im 
Nudih i , on tin south 1 y the British d i#nct 
Baldwin Bancoon u d Paiheto an 1 nth 


I * a \ f . 1 1 . I . , , . i II 1 1 H 7. iJ Ul lilt j LHI la lj t b - 1 m l >11 

Monghar ll 1 m b hvttn lit -f B . 

24 40 , l ng Sb 2 ) ^ n lli iruu 1 • # 

1 730 m|U ire gml 14 r Hn* distrut is ti i\ mi 1 ^ ^ SOO, in tlu Ifijjn >t sf itf of 1 u 1| ri 
by numerouM toinnts d si riding li m th* *- >dla^* on tlu i ut^ fi m 1 oKlmrn l > l il 
highlands, w bn h t ike a *br ti niiftorsiuth an< ^ 4) inil d Js of tin 1 itt* r I ut 

east until, dis* h irgmg theim lvts into the chan 30 #10 Jong 71 2J 

iiels either of the Bbi^frtbc or f 1> im >*kJ i, IU ESI l NT OM It, or BlSAN \(r\R in 
thur contents find their way fo the cstuir^ of (iiwent, or teintoiv >f tlu (.uu >w ir, i town 
the Ganges Of thcs« torrents the c4m f art tht on tlio rout* fr >m AT >w to Decsa, 220 nun s 
Hadjec tnd the Birxkar ( oal and ir<norc \ VV ot fimnr, r >0 N of latte r It haa 
m vast quantities and txull nt quihty f\jst *onmd«nlh troisit frrnlt m Mniling iron in I 
along the courses of the I) nnooda imllfadj i i some otlu i he ivy g* ds to M iAi ir and i lit, 
in the southern and western pirts of tho dis jmanufa< ture < f intfoii cloths ih * iriud * n ti a 
triefc* The population is stated to bo 1,04 y,8 "0 iionsuicrahle extent l’npulitmn 1S,<MJ0 L>jb- 
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twice from Ahliu^Jabad, N., 45 miles. Lat. 
23° 10', long. 72 ,J aa'. 

BK ESI r L POOR, in the Rajpoot state of! 
Joudpore, a town on the route from therity! 
of doudporo to that of Ajme* r, ami IS miles 
E. of the former. It contain** MM) houses, ami 
a bazaar of l*)U shuf*, and is supplied with 
good water from Seventy wells lined with bn< k, 
and from fifteen to twenty feet deep. Popula- 
tion 4,050. Lat. 2d' ld'y long? 73 20', 

BKESl’L^OOR - -A fojvn in the British 
district Bareilly, heut.-g«»v. of thuN.W. Pro- 1 
■vinceH, and on the route fioin the (own of Ba- ’ 
rtilly to Seetapoor, being 'Jo mih mm \\\ of the 
former place. Ik ha- a good bazaar, and is 
abundantly supplied with water Population 
7,215. Lat. 2 s 1 **', long. 73 52'. 

BKKTII Noh. -A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Boehaiioer, distant 8».\V. from Peeku- 
mer 4(1 miles. Lat. 27 50', long 72 J 1«>. 

BLLTI' R P.L, ill the Rajpoot state of .loud* 
pore, a v dlage on route from Jevulinfie 
i nt Nagoi to N iH-ecfahad, and 202 mih- 
N W. <if the 1 dt« r. It i- Mipplnd with good 
water fi*»m two wills 2<K) 1* el iUep. Lat 
27 5 . hunp 72' 4> *» 

BLOLRW \1., in cum nd, n viba.;* on the 
i on t <* horn Ha ri see ro Lodu.ua, and 7** mi I* s 
\. of the humor town. It i- Mtuate in a 
h*\ i I, hit,]*, well r dtiv iled country Distant 
\ W. fi uu Calcutta l,n51 mih -». Lat. lid d, 
long 75 53. 

Pd tdl, in the British d strict of Pumicka 
b.el, 1 m lit gov. of the N. \\ . P»oVlII«<s,a vd 
l.i jc on th • tout* fiom the lantonrmnt of 
\ih_hur to that of Putt* hgur h. and Id mih * 
\ \V of the latt' r. Lat. 27 2u, long. 

72 :»o. 

P. \'A 1 I Lt . HAT, in tin* Bnti h district ut 


BEOT7MPOOR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, limit. -gov. of theN.W. Province*, 
a village on the route hy Raj apoor ferry from 
the canfonmeut of AllahaDid to J*/n<ia, and 
13 miles W. ot the former. Lat. l.t 24', long. 
81 ' 4t)\ 

J'Klf ADA R POOR, in the district 

of Mor.uffiirnuggnr, a village on the route 
from Meerut to SaJi.minponr, ami six miles 
S.K. of the town of Mozufiurriuggur. Lat. 
XT 24', long, j 7 9 5</. 

BKIIAR. -A British district under the 
limit. -gov. of Bengal. m> called from a town of 
tl » same name. It lies bctwi en lat. 2D Pi' — 
25 22, long. 83" 25' — v wP d' ; D 3d5 miles in 
length from north-east to south w ext, and ai\t\- 
eight in bnadth. The area is 5, d34 8<piare 
miles. It is bound* d on tin* north by the 
British district of Patna; on the east and 
•north * a-t bv tliat of Mo^glieer , *on the^outh 
I bv Kanighur and Palamovv . on the v\»*st by 
| Mirzapore ; and on the ' 9 rili-we-t bv Sliah- 
‘aliiid. It i- a well wra*« i *1 tract, b< mg tra- 
v* r~td or boumled by numerous uver- . among 
winch ma', lx < nurm ruled the Son, the Phalgu, 
i and the two Pun pun**. \Wh i expect to tho 
‘climate of Bihar it may he ohscrvnl, that 
autumn is marktd bv the periodical rain- Usu.il 
1 m*ths pait of Jndii. Tte* nights m wint'r 
are cool, and fiost- soiut turn s injure the i rops. 
•Hu- In at is excessive in the latter pan of 
spring and early part of summer, and the 
‘.vmov nice resulting is inert, sod by ilu.st, there 
being tht ii no v»*-tige of verdure. (lay a, 
about the nmhlle of the d'stiict, is mnsidoied 
the most eiiltrv place within it : partly in eon- 
si ijuence of the radiation from the t vttu-ive 
’'■ands of the rivers, partlv from tho Paine 
i tbits c ‘iiis d by the hare rocks around the 
t iwn. K'ce, throughout the district, is gene- 


Suhaiuiip lent g«*v. <>l the IS \\ , Pn>- 

v no • h, a \ i 1 Lv g « on tin route from ktuirtl t" 
Suharunpoi rt lt is siin.ac on the h tt bank of 
th^Jmuua, iros-rd hue b\ kny. D'stant 
>l(p. from ('aUutla 2<f« miles. *Lat. 22' 15, 
long 7/ L>'. 

BP.th»kK, m the Ihiti-li district of Blnit 
fun, l.» ut l*»v <d' th* \.W. Pr»nui(is. a 
v dl.ige on llo route tn m II mvi to l’diutn m , 
and Ml nubs \.\\. »»t tn. to run r. Lat. 
22 3 1 , long. 75 d . 

BKtU’M \P»M>,,in the l*i it Nh «I*-tii«t of 

Mi . mt, *t 40 V . of Mhe N M Piowmes, a 
town on the route horn ltvi)n^i> tin* town *>1 
Meerut, and 2 S mih s \ ,K, ot the tonmi It 
has a M'rai, or h>dg» if»r travellers, and a 
ba/aar. Lat. 2 s J 5l , long. 77 3 s . t 

BKt;rMt;r\J. in tin* tin*! >rv Onde, 
a village on the route from \/imgurh to by /.a 
bad, do mih s N.W, of tie foiruei. 2«» S. L. ot 
the bitter. Lut. 2d* 3'd , long. 82 22 . 

BK<iVM<JrNMK. in the Pa iPsh didrict ot 
Ihilloah, Jieuffl-gov. of P^ngal. a tow n on the 
route froiii Piulloah to Tippenih. L* miles N . L. 
of the former. Lai. 22 5d*, hmg. 31 2 '. 


rally the mo-t unportro' 1 eiop ; the gT.vn, 
wh’ch *is vi ry tine, i-, lan. t \p**rt» d. being 
much ui demand in tin . aleutta market. 
Wli^it is ue\t in importance; tlnn Du ley ; 
then inaruy'n, maize, jowar, and various kinds 
of millet, melons, imumiHrs. and ntLef cucur- 
hitaceous growths of various sort-. The po- 
tiuo, miioifucod l»v Kurupoans, is now eulti- 

v. itid to gnat Tkei cabbage, caub- 

tlow *c. leTtuci*, turnip, ami mo.st other Luro- 
p< an gardt n vegemblcs suceet d well in tho 
cold season. Of the commercial < mps the 
most important is opium ; and thus article 
forms a productive source of revenue to go- 

vi, rnment. JSugai an 1 i oiton are «!■*» exten- 
sively producisb Tobacco, iudigo. and kusum 
<*r salHowA*. are raised, but in n<* great ipuin- 

Itily ; ,u the la U‘l leaf, though lonsidered the 
fiuc-t in India, is wot cultivated to any great 
4 extent. r /he nhnufaeturing industry is rather 
mifoi tnnt. being employ* <1 in pmlueing fabrics 
of c«'tton. blankets. s*lk lahrics, cai}xts, tents, 
thread, rojws, paper, torches, glass, coarse 
jewellefv. c«>an*«* cut lory and hardware, turn- 
i cry, leather, wuhllerv, sliiehD rind other f.vlnics 
* in K filler; fabrics of horn; ornament* in lac 
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and glass, &4I in gold, silver, and other metals ; 
ink, soap, sugar, nitre, pottery, tiles, ami 
bricks. Ardent spirits are distilled in large 
quantitie^ especially from the malum flowers. 
Perfumes frbm sandalwood, roses, and jasmine, 
are also made to a considerable extent. J >ye- 
iug is largely practised, but with no great skill. 
The population is estimated at *2,500.000. Of 
routes, first, the great trunk-road from Cal- 
cutta to the North-West Provinces traverses 
the soutli-west of the district, in a direction 
from south-east to north- west! Second, a 
route proceeds from north to sou'll, from 
Patna to Gaya, where it takes a south-western 
direction 
in the 


ptfeseut coextensive with tlw British district of 
Tirhoot and Sarun. 

BEHAK, in the British district of the same 
name, licut.-gov. of Bengal, a place now much 
decayed, tho original city being ne.irly doscitcd, 
and the present town conceding of a collection 
of dwelling* dispersed around its remains. The 
whole is divided into twenty four umlmllH or 
wards, containing houses interspersed vs i t h 
fields, gardens, and •groves. From the old 
city a bazaar extends southward. *It i» roughly 
paved, and altogether a wrctchc<l street, though 
there are a few good houses in the rut, right 
_ . and left of it. There are some iuiih of mosque^ 

to Shergotty, whence it is continued j or j(jj na j|y w'ell built structur©*. During tho 
same direction to Palamow. With ( MiGnuneVlan sway in this p.ut of India, tb> 
respect to the roads in general, Buchanan \ ^wii stated to have surrounded the old ditch 
observes that he un* seen no country, at all on t . verv f or iit l 0 a.st a mile. Its rum 
civilized, so ill provided with them. It must | ,j fi ted from its sack by tho Mnhrattas, wluu 
be observed l however, that tho iunumorahle 1 t | Jt . y llmu i< j Pongal and Ik liar, about 1712, 
torrents traversing ard inundating the country ' viTv^rJi Khan being miwaub of tin* pi.>\ mec ; 
during the rainy season, render it very dittit ult }im i a q rt .j u> 0 f p, 0 spenty wen- j»t away bv 
either to make good, roads or to keep them in| a dreadful famine win* h ^centred s one 
repair. 1 subvqucnrly. Tho mimbci «>f inhabited 

The present British district of V« bar com- \ um ^ Sf however, was estimated bv I in* Inman, 
prises a portion only of the south-west half of fifty years ago, at 5,000 ; which, memdmg to 
the great soohah or province which bore the tho Usually admitted ratio of pewifls to dw. II 
same name among tho chief divisions ot thei,,,^ wou lrf denote a population of 20 OOi) 
empire of Delhi. Previously to the compara- 1H .^ ons . Distant S K. fioin l\Pmi 27 mil. s 
tively clear accounts derivable from the Mosluai \ K.\V . from Calcutta 255. bat. 25 lo ; long, 
annals, this soohah appear* in the legendary s - - gy. 

lore of the Hindoos to have been comprised „nir tn . . , . • . . f 

within the realm ot Magadha. \Y ilfoixl oh- . , , ,, . v - 4 , ,, . , , , . . 

servos, “It is universally uek that ‘ 'T f N " ,ll ' 1 * , ‘ ftsl, I ' ,n T .1 i',-' 1 

the court of tho km,M of Mapwlha, m.vv the- ! , N K - . J* u “«** or ‘* 11 
province of Baliar, was one of the most bi d J 
liant that ever existed.” Its meridian great- 1 
ness has been conjectured to have continued 
for above two thou-vaud years, during which hage on the route from the eantonm. u f of I ta^ 
“ the kings of Magadha were lords pai amount to that of Cawnpotv, and ”n miles \\ of 
and emperors of India.” In the time of Kutb- 1 letter. \\ ater is obtain* d ti -un wtbs. bat. 

uddin, viceroy of Mohammed, the Mussulman <-ti 21 , hmg. 7U -m. 

Biiltan ofGhor, it formed part of the dominions j BFHAKKF, in the British district of Gha- 
of Juichand, king of Kannouj. Jaichmid was z»vpoor, lieut gov. of the N .\V. Vrovme. s, a 
in 11 U4 defeated and hlam by the Mnssufenan I town on the, rout «* from Gffi/u 


IlKHA KKK.in tlie Biitirii dMii< t of ( \iwn- 
porc, limit. -guv. of the N\W ]’r.»Mnccs, n vd- 


W. 


p.»c»r ran 1 
f tin- ton 1 


»: 


bat., 25 


T, 


long. 


general, and Behar and Bengal ad* led to the f ment to d»mnj*o«M% l>0 mil 
uominiqp of Delhi, from which capital go- laud .‘10 S.K. of tho bitter, 
vemora were thomuforward appointed. One ,V. 
of these govern. -rswiw iu 1340 shun t,v Mnl.kl HKHI.A, in Mi* I!nti,h <1. -txi.-t of IWx, 
*akJir-uddm, ^«o a-vj-u^tl the title of king • j ip . H j,p <rK . v ( ,f J5,,n»b,»v,a town on tin* 1. ft b.mk 
of Bengal and Behar. The povr.‘r <4 the 0 f K*ikKt* liver. HP miles \V. of Ahnnd- 
dynaaity which he founded was weakened by nu ,,, ur> | 4ilt . ]«, s f i ul „ r 74 \\\ 

Baber, who wrested from it Behar, ami wnn 1 



Eaut- India Company, it was fllmiaily granksl 
to that body by the firman of Shah Alum, the 
padshah of Delhi. 


.1^0 mih-H. bat. 25 4, long. 

BKIIUF.K, in Bumhlnind, a jngiun* or 
llje tract thus conferred , feudal pnHse*%«*ion, nam«*d from its pnncipal 
comprised not only the pref»etit Britinh dmtricta plaw*. It ih Ixmndcd by the liiUbh *li»tii**t «»f 
of Debar, Patna, ami Shahabad, on tlfc right! 11 ummerpon* uu c\<+y side, cxc^j-t for two or 
bank of tb© Ganges, but an extent m-mly , three miles on the west, where it adjoin* tho 
#jual 011 the left bank of that river, a^tl at jjetfcy chicftainahip of Bowncc : ita centre i» in 

84 
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lat. 25° 55', long# 79° 69' ; and it comprises I 
thirty square miles, five village jh, with a popu- 
lation of 2,500 souls, and yields a revenue of 
2,000/. The jaghiredar or feudatory, a Bhoon- 
dihi Rajpoot, maintains twenty live horse and 
100 foot. In IS 11, this jaghire was granted 
to he htdd in perpetuity of the East- India Com- 
puny, as a reward to the jaghiredar for berviees 
rendered to the British government. 

.BhHRKKj in RtindSlcund, the principal 
plaee of tho feudal possf-Bmon of the same 
name, is situate on tho left hank (/ the Jietwa, 
2<» miles S.E. of Calpeo. Lat. 2.V 54', long. 
7 IP 58 f . 

\ BKin-H, in Ae British district of Bijuour, 
leut.gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
55 miles K. ft om Bijnour, and the same dis- 
tance N. of .Moradabad. Lat. 2‘J 21, Ion/. 
78“ 5'/. 

BE 11 FT. \ town in the territory of (*\va 
lior, or possi ssions of Seindia, distant S. from 
tfuahor is2 miles. Lat. 25“ ] , long. 78 30'. 

BEH FT, in Bundelcund, a small town on 


distant S.W. from Tndoor 75 (Biles. Lat. 
2V 40', long. 75° 32'. 

BEJAURA. - A town in tlie native state 
of Sirgoojah, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, distant X. E. from Sirgoojah 35 miles. 
Lat. 23“ 10', long.fS3 ' 40'. 

BEJEYGKKH.-— See BiujnYdrnii. 

BEJICHJRH, in the British dLtru^; of 
Aligurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province*, a 
| town with a fort on a route from the canton- 
ment of Aligurh to that of Eufctehgurh, and 
18 miles S.E. of the foimer. Elevation above 
the sea 713 feet. Lat. 27 J “43', long. 7b * 17'. 

BEJOFRA, in the British district of Alla- 
habad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province*, a 
| village on the right bank of the flange-,, 7 k 3 
'miles N.E. of Faleutti by the rivi r route, and 
| 25 mile * S.E. of the city of Allahabad by the 
jsame. Lat. 25“ 15', long. 82“ 5'.# 

| BELA, in the BritiA district of Behar, 
I lieut.-gov of Bengal, a town on the route from 
| C laya.li to Patna, 45 n/V. S. of the latter. 
, Lat. 24“ 5^', long. 85 ‘ 3'. 


the right bank of the river Pee^un, 51 miles' BELA H, or BEYLUH, in the BritUi di<- 
S \\ ot Palpec.^ It is tin* principal place of a'trirt of Etnwa, lb-ut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
jagliin or ti ml . gja.n, made ui 1 °1 7, by the 1 vinccs, is a small town on tin* route from the 
India (’omjiany to a de>cendanl ot one oi cantonment of Etawa to Lucknow by Xana- 
tle* K.dhinjiir Low beys, or Bialummcal pos ,ji*owgh;\t, and 40 miles E. of the former. 
scn-,<ih ,*f that t*»rtres*, who, in Is] 2, aurivu- It, has a bazaar, and supplies and water are 
d< i.d it on conditions to the British arms. Tt 'abundant. Lat. 25 40', long. 7iP 11 . 
is d t<i comprise iiitttn square miles to j f , i 

ci.iiUtin HV.M. wllu-.'s, with a population of KELAVO.m tho ja ? h;re or feudal po,- 
2.5IHI ro.,l„ and to x odd a revenue ,.f 1,55(1/. of •' n > ' nr ' f tl ‘“ N "- 

p**i an, mm. Tim military strength of* thus , ‘ a v, ‘ la ^ on t, ‘ e r “ ut , B . rom 1 !. ,oor ™> 

inrdl domain torr^pomS with its limited,"* p^nere to Kanond and hve mil»> H . 
e\t. nt ; amounting to only mxty-one men , tl,e latter place. Lat. 2s lo . Ion-. , 0 8. 

t«n of win uu an* cavalry. The jaghiredar of BELASPOOR, in the jagbire of Rampoor, 

ih Inn holds the moiizah of LohsiTgaon tinder J limit -gov. of the N.W. Pmvinees, a town on 
the l*i it»-h government, subject to tho pay- » the route from A lmorah to Moradabad, by Ba- 
liieiit ot a n vtiim- of 1.4bu mpt-es jh.t annum. ' moureeand Rampoor, 72md« «S.W.of Ahuorah 
Bchut is in hit. 25 25 , long. 7l‘“ 25'. i fort, mhos N.E. of Bairp * >r town. 35 miles 

t ,. E. of Moradahid cant >nun • . It is £ place 
IMIIW \U or BIIAIIMW \I.A, in Sir- of Mrul4t . aml W a ^ . U pplv of 

Ijr 1 .- po route fr,n„ J fans, t».„ u-r tUU , [irm M.,,,,. Elevation above "the 

1 Indiana, and d-d miles tv ot the latter town. >a r „ i0 feet o S „y, U)n ~ r o v . 

Distant X \\ . from ( ilcutta l f u< l miles. • 

T.at. 30 21, long. 75 5s, 1 BELA>f O' >B.— The prim t pal plaee of the 

. i small mountain state of Kulihior, and the re*i- 
BL.1A, An msi/mhcant lull state in the ,j t . nce 0 f the rajah. has ap]iietui«.squc site 
('is Suthj teintmv, bounded on the north by on ^ or eastern bank of the Sutluj. At 
Kothur, on the e vst by thelap«id ten i ton <>f ' tli«* tune of Forsttr’s visit in 17 v 3 it was a 
Bugliat, on the south bv Pnt**i aki. and on the { flourishing town, well hunt., with a degree of 
\v*-.st by Mhilog. it* barely tive miles ,* mg 1 r oj 5 iili\ r ity unusual in that country. The 
fiom lmrllf-cast t<> sduth-wosk* and lgit more constructed of stone and lime 

than two at it* greatest breadth . In centre mortfir> ;i!H l the streets \ vvtnl strongly, though 
is :\\ lat. 30' 55, long^f? 2. It comprise* 1 r0V i<;hly ; but at the time of AlouiviotVs v.sit 
only three pergumuh*, supposed to eontain a in p v i;, ^ XVAg j u A ruinous coiui'tion, in eon- 
. population of 3.000, and yields a n-vcnne | ^nuin of having been twite sacktd by the 
40n/., out of whieh a tnbute t>f 1 S L is pa>l to ( lorkha*. ITie Ift/.iUir i* now much dilapi- 
the British government. Tins -tak was. on & \# n derl\ stocked ; the inhabited 

the evjnilsmn of tho ( *oorka*t in 1M5, eonlemd | j M * nsos ftrw nduceil to a lew hundretl, ami the 
on tho rajah, on * condition of subordinate I on | y orname „t 0 f ^ town is tho residence of 
military on op* ration. He employs about 200 . t | iU ft building of moderate size, but m at, 


tinned retainers. 


njiUi, a bui 
Acorated 


with dowers in fresco 


BKJAOUKH.—A town in the native stole Sutluj, a deep and rapid river, and nmninirat 
of Indoor, or jtosseseious of the Holkar family, j the fate of five miles an hour, is crossed about 
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two milea alffre the town by a much-frequented 
ferry, forming a communication with the 
Punjab. Elevation above the sea 1,405 feet. 
Lat. 31° long. 70° 50'. 

BELASPOOR.— See Hillaspoob. 

BELKEG AON. — A toV u in the native 
s-tate of Bhotaa, distant N.E. from Beliar, 
the capital town of Gooch Bella r, 69 miles. 
Lat. 27* 10', long. 89 J 53'. 

BELEEN, in the British district of Pegu, 
presidency of Bengal, a town 20 miles from 
the left bank of the river Sittang, 02 miles 
S.E. of Pegu. Lat, 17 ° 22 / , long. 97° 10'. 

BELERIAGANJ, in the British district of 
Azimgurk, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces,! 
a small town on the route from the town of 
Azinigurh to that ot Goruckpore, and 10 miles 
N. of the former. Distant N. from Benares 
63 miles. L^t. 26* 11', long. S3 0 12'. 

BELGAUM, a British colleetorate in the’ 
presidency of Bombay, is bounded oil the north 
by the territory o? Satbira, the Southern 
Mahratta jaghires, and the British collet to r«i to 
of She la pore ; on the east by the dominion** of i 
tlio Nizam ; on the south by the British col- 1 
lec to rates of 1) liar war ami North Omar i . and 1 
on the west hv the Portuguese terntoiy uf 
Goa and the native states of Sawunt Warrc** 
and Colapore. It extends from lat. 15“ 23’ to 
16* 39', and from lung. 74 J 2' to 76 23' , it 
160 miles in length from east to west, and S9 
in breadth, and contains an area of 5,4o.> square j 
miles, with a population of 1,025, "V*. For- 1 
merly the district of Belgnum constituted ai 
portion of the colh-Ttonite of Dhanvar : blit iti 
1836, owing to the great extent ot the Lit Ur, } 
it was distributed into two divisions, the 
northern lecturing tin* appellation of Btlgnum, ! 
and the southern retaining ir« farmer name.* 
Hie principal routes are troin we-fc to eaust, 
from the port id Vmgorla, through thetiowns 
of IVlgaum and Kuladgre, to Moodgni, in 1 
the Nizam's territory ; and from north west to 1 
south-east, from Colapore, through the towns 
of Nepaneeand Belgamn, to Dharwar. Cana- 1 
rese is tbe language of the jieople. The <n«- 
trict of Bolgaum forrmd pait ot th<f ten iton.il 
ci^sion made by the IViafcwa, under the treat v 
of June, 1817, for the maintenance r/ a s^bsi 
diary force to bo provided by the British 
government. j 

BELGAUM. — A town, Mie principal place 
of the British colleetorate of the same name, j 
situate on the route from Dharwar toColajuoe. 
In 1818, after *the overthrow of the iVishwa, ’ 
the place was invested by a Bntish fofee. 'Hit- 
fort is of an oval ground pian, al>out l,0o() 
yards) in length, 700 in breadth, and hiir * 
rounded by a broad ami deep w«t dtf£h, cut in J 
very hard ground. After a feeble mustaifbc* 
for twenty-one day u , the garrison, consisting of 
1,600 men, capitulated, having lost twenty 
killed and fifty wounded ; while the Iom*o 1 the 
British amounted only to eleven killed and 
twelve wounded. Within the last few years 


considerable improvements have been made in 
the town. In 1848 the principal inhabitants 
formed themselves into a committee, and in 
the course of four months, aided solely by 
the voluntary subscriptions of the townsmen, 
effected a complete reconstruction of the roads 
and lanes of the town, extending m the aggre- 
gate to a length of between nine and ten mile*. 
The example thus set was followed m several 
towns and villages <rf the district; and the 
sense entertained by the goveuyuent of tho 
public spirit of the inhabitants of Belgaum 
was testified 1 by the grant of 6007. to be ix- 
ponded in the further improvement of the 
town. Additional importance has been con- 
ferred upon this place, from itS selection a.* tin* 
rite of the educational institution for the in- 
struction of the sons of natives of rank. This 
institution is supported by •'tibsei iptions from 
the chiefs ami native gentry of the Southern 
Main at ta country, amounting annually to 
abiufc 6007. A sepaiatc grant was in ole by 
the British government for the t rectum of tho 
building; and tin' funds icqiiired fm supplying 
the school with furniture, books, &<• , wu« 
raised by private subscript ion. At a more 
recent ]>eriuri it yvas dteinedih siiabl*' lo thmvv 
open the institution to tin* son-. ot tin middle 
class* s of the country; and the niiiiih i “f 
pupils rapidly incuas«d. m Friuu.uy, I* 73, 
it exceeded fifty. Gnat apathy w is at fn-t 
evinced In the high* r das* *irdus t n urn of 
whom availed themselvt--. of the protieml 
means uf instruction , this, how* \* r, b i- bo. n 
smcecdcd bv a betU r spun ami the lut of 
pupifd now contains the u inn sol two of tin* 
descendants of the litc chief of Nlliglce, while 
tho jmunggcluef of tliat state lias himself >n - 
deacendidYn receive instinct nm fmm tin he id 
nivder. Belgaum, winch is situito on the 
plain tast of the Ghaut", is 2 *oo h et a*»oye 
the level of the sea. It is distant N W limn 
1 dim war 42 miles. Lat I.V 5t0 long 74 30 . 
BELL If AM m the tin dory \.t Umb , it 

town on the .route bv Mi vliab.nl hum fsliahjo- 
hanporc to Lucknow, 73 miles N W ot tho 
latter. Helwr, who pas-cd through it m D24, 
dcscrdH s it as a small town with “ ru.ir k-** of 
having been much more 1 <m*]di rablo, but dill 
containing home laige and good, though old, 
MuHiiilfiun houses. ” At pn s^nt it h.is a 
ba/aar, ami is well .supplied with w'der Tho 
road in thin part of the unite 19 v» ry sandy 
and bad. Lat. 27* 1<> # , k' 11 ^ t,( * 

BKLTI A, m fhc distm t of IVrt'ibgmh, b r- 
litory of ()ud<*, a town on the 1* ft bank of (he 
Sai, five miles east of flic t<»wn of IVitabgmh. 
Butter stat+H its population to be 3,000, all 
HiigTuofj* Distant of Lin km»yv 1 Jo miles, 
■N. of Allahabad 33. Lat. 25 hiV, l(^ig. s 2 . 

BEL II A, in tho Britmli distibtof Tirhoot, 
liout. gov. of Bong it, a tdwii 36 uulo* N E. 
from Durbunga, fd* miles N. of Munglnar. 
Lat. 26 1 It), long. M> # 3o\ « 

J»ELHA, in the British district of Ay.im- 
ghur, lieu t, -gg v. of tho N.\V r . Provinccn, a 
bt> 
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town the principal place of the pergu n nab j quantity reaches the central op eastern parts of 
called Bclhnbuns, i« situate done to the south | the district, which, hung ,dso remote from the 
orn frontH r, in a swampy tract, mm li out up Biyof B< ngnl on the cast, m U y OI ,j tlie in- 
by \vat< rt out h<s, some distbaiging thorns* Ivib thieme of the noitlna-t inonvMi*/; b*» that 
>nto the tJanges, others into the north i astern less lain, on an average, falls jtj ii 4 liar% than 
Tons. ft i*> 20 miles .S of \/mighm, 2b N W . 1 in any place m .So^thi in lnd i r lh, popula- 
of (iha/t cpooi, 34 N E. of Benares, and in lat. tion, «m folding to a mint nthnal hUtunmt 
U 4^, long. 8d L3'. amounts d to 1,2211,51 )') , indit at mg i lfhttive 

JIKLIIAKI, in tlip Uutihh diitncl of Sangor mn. tj tour to tli. -nun null • It 

nml N.dm.Ma, a tnwff on the 1101 tli , ,.»t 1 ,H <-"mpi>-''l ot •. gn „t \.an< tv oft.i-t. s I'toj.le 
frontur tow'JtidH Bundthuud, on the route t "° diffcient tongue**, the T< loogoos and 
fioiu Allahabad to .Jubbulpooi, 22J unices \V. , < VlI * arm 1 meet a* it weie m the centre of 
ot former, .12 N K of latter. It is satuaU* m ' the dmtnct. The Telougoo language is spoken 
a [ilnn, amidst ixUnsive mins, proofs of its ll * ^ ie * aH bin part of the di»tiut, and the 
Imimi prospt ntn, fiom which if has miserably pharos* in the western , the line ot separation 
ckilnud, having been almost totally mini d by ball way betweui Bellary and (j booty, 

the pndatmy ittack< ot the Pindamn and *» addition to the lines of railway whu h will 
other ft < • lKM>tt i m Time are, however, still 111 Urstct the distrn t, the principal loutcs are, 
«oim (me Ilmilim tunplis in tlu> town and )tH. ,l ' sl « fr "™ *»uU. tan to north we.t, lrom 
cm ii out. Lit 2d 14 , long. M) 22 M ulras, thioiigli ( uddapah, to the cantonnn nt 

1 * . I of Ih 11 1 i v, and thence, through the ullages of 

BLUllb A town m the tmitmy of II( „ liett fin<l Hmnp-agur, to Lharwai and 
Oudi disUnt N W . from Lucknow 62 miles f second, from *tuth «*o north, from 

Lai. J/ 14, long tl 20 . the military cantonment A Bangaloie to tint 


Lai. 14, long 81 2\) . the military cantonment A Bangaloie to tint 

BELlirTTKE A town in tlie native state ' of Bellary; third, from south went t) north- 
ol Singh* , om of tin South* m Mahntta jng- ea>-t from the inibUry station of Hurrvhur 
1 1 1 1 < s, under the »mhtu d •■ajpei mt« ndcnc* <*1 to Bell uy, and theme to Hyderibad, fourth, 
th< j i»Mfhmv «»l Bouil. , Ui-tint S L li un a new tumk road from Madras, through t’lut- 
Dlaiuti 'limits Lat 1.1 4, long 7.1 17 i toor a» d Balmanair, to Ikllaiy. The Ceded 

lil I .loom U, or n\ll..f<K)KU; ,n tl«-'! >, ! trl *’ u ' UK 1,110 * h « P^* 1 ™ of the 
1'in.sli i i.-t, ii t oi Mui iii.iliiul, l'c lit g.v of Company... the you lS(M.hj.itro.ily 

th. N \\ 1 ‘, ov nuts, .1 town .... the route Wlth j'f kubsdjuenl to 

i ... u a , . . * h a ^ x u i tin iall ol J ppoo ^ultan and the partition of 


lr...n\.iMhu ,» ii.r t . l’)ehr v, t«o i.iiIok N \\ ot f ,K ‘f 11 T Pl'^ ^lt.iri nncl the ptmtiun of 

tl„ tin in. i. ' I'm l,o >ii i Ii.m .. popuUtion of ,1,, '! ,ml0UH . Ih r tollt '- 1 !’™ U ‘ ' ,f iSllaiy 
^ | a. i; I i< i , o j fornix the western division of the districts so 

, >1 Lit -> B,1 -d 'caHeJ. 

Bl.LL \ M h< *NT m the* Bntiah diduct 


ot ( iiititoi r presnh ... y of tour, on 1 I'J’LLSRV -Tlie piinunal place of tl.o 

th** rout< tiom lamtoor to Nt Igwmo di, ^2 Butish di-tuet of the same name, under the 
m 1» >. N W of the fonn* i Lit. lo o\t , long, piesidtmy t»f idras It is the chief seat of 
^ the judicial and n vemit establi^hnu nts loi the 

ri:id \BV V Britt h distnet of the distrut, and tin head (juvai'. ot the nuhtaiy 
pr* uh m v ot Mudri-*, naim d fro n ,ts pinu ( il f<u<e ol tin C'cdul I>is*net insisting of Bel- 
piuo It ill lioui did on the notih by the l\r> and C "dd ipah f lbeit oi tor tilled rock, 
t< rntory of tlie Ni/tun, trail which u w^api rouiftl wh ih thi < antom iei»t I*, situate, is a 
iaUd b\ tin* i iv 1 1 1 <»ong ibudr 101 'L'umuuddv . lull i f hue granite of mm ellipta.al form, the 
on the t e w i by the foiful<d jvl.ne ot Kuinool length of whnh, in a aireition fjrom. north- 
an*l tht Bntish C non ijuh , on tla c i^t to south v\» st, is about 1 t In feet. * It 

south w< at md south by the tuntoty ot risi s abinj>ti\ iiom the pUiii to the height of 
Mw.to and on t ho west by th*' Bntidi dis 1 »<» fiet, aud is ab«>fft two Aiks m arcum- 
trut 1 Miarwai It lies bitwun lat 1.3 to tin tin " *At the distnnce of a kw liundrMl 
la fi s ,lmig 7.1 41 7^ B* Its area, ac y uds to th» muthwaid. is a long n Ige of 1 are 

cording to oftici il retmn, is Id 0.1 n ><*]uan nigged toiks of similar ( .matmn, and at a 
miles The itMinlr^ ig altogether a highland, slant diPtanoe to the eiistw tid aie soviiil 
tlie most el*vtud pin of vvhub is to tlx' w»st, | lessor elevations of the same char u ter The 
whole the hurfatu iisis tow aids the lulmi summit of this lull 1 * «o ' flat, ijjid ^un mnded 
n tlmg tango nt tin \N * stgm < ilmuts, and to the by a ramnait of p untc, constitutes wh»t is 
s< *u tli, when it rues to the i lev at« d table land Uty led the l pper hoit, whuh it ght be r ti- 
nt M\nou\ '1 ho punujial nvii*s ^urt* • t lis? ! dered i regnable , but bavin^ no .tea omnm- 
'rumbudda or 1‘ oongjibudr.v, f ho A i davutt/ oi > d itions k»r a garn#*n. is unocuipud by troops, 
llugty, all tho Northern lVnria or Iknnair I except a small pAtard having cu^^ly <ifprisontra 
The i hm.ate U charm halted by great aridity, doRuncd thori*. It contains several tanks or 
thi \apoura of the wean driven by the smith cisterns, excavated in the rock, fiom its south- 
west monsoon lieing arrx'sted, condtnscd, and ( w e^ti m to its north ♦ astern counr; andour- 
jirecipitatcil *Sn cnoinimtc# ijuantitus on tin ^ide tlfts tumtol iiinpiit ue a ditih .uk 
scavratd or westtrn niHes, and on the summits ! cox cred wav. The lower fort is half a mi e in 
ot tho Wcetern (jlhauts, no that but a small dmn^Ur, aud cun buns lmnack^for a regmnn 
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of the Crown and for the East- India Company’s 
Euroi>ean artillery, the arsenal aud commis- 
sariat stores, a Protestant church, and scveial 
bnngalovft^ or lodges tor officers. On the 
south-east of the lower foit is tbo pottah or 
native town, to which, at considerable expense 
to government, the inhabitants were removed 
in 1816, having? previously inhabited the forts 
About half a mile south we>t of the bast) of 
the rock on which the fort is situate, is the 
cantonment, with its bazaar, native barracks, 
and officers’ houses The total native popula- 
tion, exclusive of militavy, h -tated to have 
been, in 1836, 30*426 Elevation above the 
eea 1,600 feet. Distance fiom Bombay, S E , 
380 miles; Mangalore, N.E., 210; Calicut, 
N.E., 2*0; Bangalore, N , 160; Madras, 
N.W., 270. Lab 15° 8, long. 76 59. 

BELLAT UNUADY, in the British dis- 
trict of Sm^h Canara, president y of Madias, 
a town on the route from Mangalore to Chitted 
Drong, 30 nules N.E. of the former. Lat. 
12° 39', long. 05 2 u. 

BELLOOD. — A town in the tenitory of 
Nagpoor, distant E. from Nag poor 124 miles. 
Lat. 20° 45, long. bV 1'. 

BEL LOOK, in the territory of Mysore, a 
large town, with a fort strongly fortified witli 
a mud mmpai t and ditch. There w as foruuvJy 
a hirmlar defence round the town, but it is 
at prescut ruinous. Distant from Senngajia 
tarn, N., 3s miles ; from Bangalore, \V., 58. 
Lat. 12° 5*, long 76 4 V. 

BKLLOOK, in the territory of Mysore, a 
town the principal place of a suhdmsion ot 
the same name. It is situate a mile from the 
right or west bank of the mer Yagachi or 
Bhadri, and on the north niacin of a large 
tank. It ha# a good fort built ot stone, and a 
large temple in repair. Distant from Nennga- 
j*atarn, N.W., 76 miles ; Bangalore, W., 118. 
Lat. 13 r 9, long. 7 ,V 55'. 

BELLl'BT TTT — A town in Hydn^lwl. 
or possesions of the Nizam, ilmtant E. from 
Beejapoor 60 mih*-. Lat. 16° 46, long. 
76 1 427 

BELLTNDA, in the BritjJf district of I 
Futtehpoor, hefct -gnv.#f the N.W. Provinces, 
& small town with bazaar, on the*out%frnm 1 
Allahabad to Cawnpore, and 75 miles N.W. of, 
the former. Lat. 25 ' 5 long. 86 59'. 


BELOWTEE, in the Brifisli district Nhaha- 
bad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a small town on the 
route from Dmapoor to Ghur.eepore, 40 miles 
VV. of former, 52 K. of latter. The town is m 
lat. 25° 38', long. 84° 28'. 

BELPUR VILLAPOOKAM, in the British 
district of Soutli Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
a town on the route from Tiichinopnly to 
Madras, 98 miles N.E. of the foinfer. Lat. 
11 57', long. 73° 33'* 

BE LUX, or BHLUXD. -A small river 
rising in the south-western ^iarfc of Boghel- 
khaud, about lat. 24 35, long Ml 55'. It first 
runs about twenty-five miles eastxvaid, then 
about an equal length nortbivaui s, and then 
turning westward falls into the Tons on tl *« 
riglit side, in lat. 25 ’ 5 , long hi 50 , after a 
total lourse of about ninety miles Jt tiuvcrses 
the plateau lying between 411c T.ua range and 
the Kutra, at an elevation of between 500 and 
600 feet above the sea, and is probably in the 
dry season a very irisigniluant stream, as 
Jacqutmont, who then crossed it. theses it 
among tho petty brooks which flow through 
the country. 

BELWIN, in the British distiiit of Mirza- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. J'rovnm a 
village on tht ioute from Chunar to the city of 
Mir/apoor, 10 miles W. of the funner, 11 K. 
of the latter Jfc is situate on the Btdwin, a 
small mer with a bed forty yards wnh, and a 
gituni in the dry season ten yards wide and 
knee deep Lit. 25' 7, long 82 5<f. 

BEX ABES, under the limit gov of the 
X W. Provinces, a Uiitish district, n urn d fmm 
its principal place. It *t#i Imunded on the 
north by Jkbe British dLtie t Jounpwn on t {»•' 
north-east by (iha/vcponr , on the south-4 ast 
bv Sbababawl , on the south and smith wt *t by 
Mirrapoor, and on the west by Mn/apoor 
and Jonnp >re. It h«s betwvm lat 2 j 7 
25 32, long M‘J 45 M2. 88 , h fifty tiv** 

miles m length from east to weft, ami thirty 
in breadth, and embiaces an*area of 994 square 
miles. The principal rivers whuh tomb upon 
or traverse the distnet are the Gang's, tl o 
Karnmnassa, and the (bmuitee. There aro 
several smalhi stnams, 4 t f whir It th * Gumh< c 
and the Nand are the ptimipal Lakes and 
tanks are numerous, hut of small size , the 
principal one, which is twenty miles cast of 
the eity of Kenan s, not exceeding a mile in 


BELMAKEA, in the British district ofj 
IUjeshaye, lieut.-gov. ot Bengal, a tow r n on the i 
route from Pgbna to ftanipore, 20 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 24 1 V, long. £9 . 

BELOUT, in the British district of Alligurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonmci^b of |Mligurh to 
that of Muttra, and 17 miles 'K.W. ofsthe 
former. Lai 27" 4<f, long. 78’ S'. 

BELOWKEE, in the British territory of 
Battara, presidency of Bombay, a towfi on the 
left bank of tho Kistnah river, 58 imh*o S.E. 
of Saitara. Lat. 16° long. 74° 33'. # 


circuit. The elevation^oP tho city of Benares 
above Abe sea as estimated by .James Pririsep 
at 270 feet ; and as tho siirfad* of the district 
is remarkably level, yoliably flo part of it haa 
a greater elevation than 8uO feet. Tho climate, 
though ibis tract is scarcely Intend the tropics 
ai8l Tittle eh vateu above tho tea, is in wiutei 
cool and rather arid ; hosts sometflhes at that 
season occurring in such severity as materially 
to injure the rubbeo orVarly crop. On tho 
whole, however, the mean temperature is 
greater than mlght#be supposed. According 
to James Prinaep, the mean temperature h 
77*. The staple products are wheat, barley, 
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pulflG of various kiftds, millet, maize, oil-seeds, holder of extensive possessions, which were 
tobacco, safflower, opium, and most of the greatly increased by his boh Bulwunt .Siugh. 
CHculent vegetables of Europe. The crops, Cheyt Singh engaged to pay to the British 
sown late in the spring, and reaped in autumn, government the same rent for his Jfcmiudary 
consist of rice, various descriptions of pulse, that he had previously paid to the Nabob 
hemp, cultivated for its intoxicating products, vizier. When th<# Governor (General, Warren 
indigo, ginger, turmeric, and maize. One of Hastings, became pressed foi; pecuniary re- 
the*moat important exchangeable products is sources to carry on the extensive warlike ope- 
furnished by the sugar-cane; this district, in rations in which he wan engaged, he made 
the article.of sugar, whether Agard be had to demands on the rajah of Benares, as ( hc-yt 
abundance oP produce or excellence of quality, Singh w;us styled, for contributions exceeding 
surpassing nearly every other part of British the stipulated payments. After lepeatod 
India, Opium and indigo are likewise eulti- attempts at evasion, the demands were met by 
vated with success, and the produce in these determined resistance, and* Cheyt Smgh, re- 
two cornmoditie^has licen considered to be of sorting to arms, cut off two companies of 
c^iual value with that of sugar. According to sepoys in Ben are*, and inflicted other losses 
the ceriFU.s of 1 8/53, the population of the dis- and disgrace on the British. His career of 
tiict, excluding the city of Benares, canton- success was, however, cut short by the arris al 
mentis, and civil station, amounts to ;,of reinforcements, the ultimate result* being 

and if that of the city, &c., Iks added, the i bia overthrow, deprivation, and flight to (iwa- 
n umber would be increased to hoi, 757. The lior, where lie died in 181#. 
population of the different places in the dis- 
trict is thus represented ■ Number of towns BFNAKES, the principal place of the 
containing less than 1,000 inhabitant*, ; British district of the same name, situate on 

ditto moM3 than 1.000 and less than 5,0t>0, 104 ;| the left hank of the Ganges. “The depth of 
ditto more than 5,000 and less than 10,OUU, ! water in front of the town in the dry season is 
one; ditto more than 10,000 and less than ; more than fifty feet, and the fiedio of Sep- 
50, 000, one ; ditto kiok than 5‘>,000, one. < tetnher add forty-two to this level. The 
The principal routes are * 1. From south-east i breadth of the Ganges i-> tfnu yards :it low 
to north-west, from Calcutta to the city of j witter, and a little more than half a mile in the 
Beuaies, and thence in a westerly direct ion to | gains. This splendid stream form- a bay in- 
Allahahad. 2. A continuation of the Calcutta . denting the float of the town, so as t«* dixpliv 
route through the city of Benares and the its picturesque beauties to great advantage.” 
Sekrol cantonment, in a north westerly diree ' The mtasiir* d kngih of the city “along the 
tion, to Jouupore. 3. From north-east to hanks of U»e river by survey, is baiely three 
south west, from the cantonment of (Ihazee- , miles, and the average depth does not exceed 
pore, by that of Sekiol, to that of Mirzapore. J one mile.” Access m obtained to the water by 
4. From northeast to south west/irfrom the ghats or flights of broad step-*, elaborately and 
city of Benares and the ttckrol i antomnent to solidly constructed of *he hue freestone of 
Ghmiar. The district is also traversed by the ('huuar and its vicinity, ulttn in a highly 
Fast Indian liailwav The tract comprised ornamentid style. “ I'pon the ghats are 
within the present district of Benares was at a p.v*cd ^h*' busiest and In, t < st houis of eveiy 
very remote jK'riod the seat of an independent Hindoos d.ty ; bathing, oK^ug, praying, 
Hindoo state, founded, it is said, by a ka>i prcaihintr. lounging, g°.s-q ig, or sleeping, 
rajah, rvprt-st nbsf as t ho sixth in scent fimn tiler*? will l>© found, leaping from the duty, 
Buddha, aUmt 1 ,2<M yqpr* lx foie the Christian unwholesome, and eonfimd streets, it is a 
em It Hulwequcntly fotnwd part of the do- luxury t*<r him to sit upon the open tUys ,md 
minions of the Bajpoot sovereigns of (‘aiiouj. ta-te the fre^h air of the liver : v that on the 
arid early fell under the Mussulman Yoke, ghats are concvntrati^ the pastimes of the 
having in 111*3 bien taken by Mahomed, the idler, the duties oi the devouf, and much of 
Afghan king of Ghor. About 1521' it wa* the necessary intercourse of business. ” They 
wrested from the Patau sovereign of Delhi by extend neatly along the whole length of the 
the victorious Bailor. On the dismemberment river*" bank in the city, though in some phuos 
of the empire, consequent upon the repeated interrupted by temples reaching down to the 
invasions of Ahmed Shah Dufttni, it formed waters edge. Around these are posted hideous 
part of the prey seized by Su filar dung, the fakirs, and other ascetic* of revolting appear- 
uawaub vizier of Oude,a by whose grandson, anee, “ offering ©very conceivable deformity 
Asof-ul-Dowlah, it was coded to tin* Hast India which eh da. cow dung. dweat*»\ m>tted l<>eks, 

* Company, under Article of the Veatf «»f distorter k mbs, and disgusting ami hideous 
1775, and Jins wince remained an integral part attitudes of pen.u^e can show. Of t iese 
<>f the British dominions in India. At the ghr^s the 1 Vgneswur, Ghoosla. Mwlhoray, 
tiro© of the evasion, ^he city of Benares, with Punehgunga, Mumkurnika, Bnikmn, uj- 
» rich and extensive tract annexed to it. was rnjeMVuri, Mindur, Mutydii, 1 u>.i*wuiiiei i, 
held by Choyt Singh, the grandson and sue* ami the Kajghat, an selected by nu-ep 

of Mufliunun, yrlnt early in the same jmeuliaily worthy of deliiiiatioii by lii> pom ^ 
century had by a deep-laid course of intrigue A fine 'iew of the Pusaswumedh gi.it s 
succeeded iu becoming zemindar, or feudatory ^ given* by Danioll. Some UH ^ } 0W & u S 
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appropriated to the burning of dead bodies, I tions and stipends from jgajahs and men of 
the ashes and uuconsumed bones of which are | rank. In the present day encouragement from 
thrown into the river ; and here suttee was , mu lt quarters is becoming more .and moro 
perform^ \ until the practice was forbidden by precarious, and Sanscrit teaming is conse- 
the British government. At the time of 1 quontly on the decline , while the great success 
Reber’s visit, about thirty years ago. self- of the new colleges in Calcutta, in which the 
immolation by drowning to the (langes was study of European literature is united with 
frequent. Tilt city rises from the line of ghats that of India, will tend further to eclipse^ the 
so ^ to form a vast amphitheatre, presenting alma mater of rigid Hindoowm ” A Sanscrit 
a picturesque and noble view to spectators on college was in^titutol by the British go\orn- 
tbe opposite side of the river. Above the men t at Benares in 171*2, in which an English 
numerous and crowded houses, iu varied and department was a later pound established, 
striking styles of architeetuie, are seen the The subjects in which competitors for scholar- 
pinnacles of Hindpo pagodas, and above all the ships in the English department were required 
minarets and domes of the great mosque of to qudify themselves in ISol, computed 
Aurungzebe, the most remarkable structure in English poetry and history, political economy. 
Benares, though neither of imposing dimen ami mathematics. The language taught mo 
sions or striking architectural beauty. The Ber>ian, Himleo, Sanscrit, and English. A 
mosque rises from the platform over the Mu- new government college ha*, just bn n com- 
dhoray ghat, and was erected on the site of the pletcd m this city, at a cost of 111 , ‘inn/. The 
temple of Bindli Madhu, oi Vishnu, described streets of Ben ires, as I’riiiscp obsi rv» s, '* are 
by Tavernier as in*his time cov* ring a great | confined, uoohul, and so nmow that even 
extent of ground. This Aurungzebc de- ' narrow .seems a term too wide." Tiny might 
molished, and to Signalize the triumph of moic propeily bo styled alh vs confined 
Islam over Braluninitmi, employed the materials ( aio they as not to admit a whcihd c image of 
in the building of the mosque. "The nmmrs anv description, and they indeed srunely 
liave been deservedly admired for their rim- , afford room for (lie passage of any sort of 
plicity and boldness of execution. They are'UasD, whether undei tin saddle or In anng a 
only eight and a quarter feet in diameter at i hurt lien. Tim thoroughfare is *imk < oHehr- 
the base, and the breadth decreases to seyenjahly Isdovv the b icemen t story of tin* Inns s, 
and a half feet, while they have an altitude of which lmv< gem rally ail aicued p i^a^e in 
117 feet two inches from the suhun or terraced ( front, beliind which is a shop and a 4 no room, 
floor of the Musjid, to the kulsa or pinnacle The houses are with little e\**.phou, built of 
The terrace is elevated about eighty fit t above *-tono, and liny ait g«mr.dly lofty . sonu are 
the river at low water level.” Though so two stones high only. but mod of thtiu art rtf 
slender, they have staircases inside; but the 1 three, and not a fi w havt f- ur, five, .uid even 
ascent is not devoid of hazard, a.s they each Uiv , the upper in lining lnsuuu os projecting 
lean fifteen inches from the perpendicular, and ( beyond the lower. It is not umonnuon f<*r a 
one of them was in a state of very hazardous house on one side of the street t*» be in its 
decay, until repaired some years ago under the ' upper part connect*. <1 with another ai the 
direction of dames Prirnep. There are few » opposite side The windows me sm.ill, to 
mosques in the centre of the city, or along the J exclude strong light, hint, and the inquisitive 
river’s bank ; but they arc numerous in tire glances of strung* i s, of which the imn.iti-. ue 
north-eastern quarter. They aie generally j veiy imp itient. Most of tin fiords art -tamed 
elegant little edifices marked by small slander) iliep red, or else are fantastically piintnl m 
minarets, and usually stand ip gardens planted 1 gaudy colmfi*, to represent * flowoijmts, nu u, 
with tamarinds ; hut they neem little fre- women, bulls, elephurfts, g<*ls and godrksst < t 
quentdd. Most of them were, like the great i in all their many ht ,id< d, many handed, arid 
mosque, constructed on the sites demolished j many w caponed varieties.” During the turn 
Hindoo fanes, and witk. the materials of those I season the hours of sle< p among the higher 
structure#, 'the total nurnhor of mosques wa» j classes are parsed “ in light screened mclosims 
ascertained in 1^2f) to be 333. Tlie number of of carved stone, elevated on the most prominent 
Si v alas, or Hindoo temples, was 1,000 ; which i points of the roof, open to the ^hy above, and 
can scarcely he regarded as large, since religion • to the gentle night breoz.* on the ion? sides.” 
M is the staple article of commerce, through ' The nipnc writyr adds, ,l The Uia>\ practice 
which the holy city flourishes and is enriched." ' of rieepiug on the roofs of house* in the hot 
Benares, long regarded as the centre of Hindoo j season gives thu town Home H hat of a f l table 
religion and science, hr of late q,.>nriderahly , hnitcujr appearance, ' v. lien vi»w«d from the 
declined in this respect. Prinsep says, “The ■summit of the minarets at daybreak.” Tho 
schools and hallowed rptirementH of the 'gaudy fl-ntivalH hen* eeh brated give incredible 
Benares pundits are sought after nf the foun- ! delight to this childish poopfe. Of these the 
tain-heads of Brahrninical learning, and care j principal is the Horn Lila, representing thu 
consequently filled with pupils; hut from a j triumph of the incarnate d*ity Barn over tho 
prevailing idea that the receiving of remuncra - 1 gigantic demon Ikivan, who is personated by 
tion would destroy the merit of teaching the. a huge ogre-like figure, filled with explosive 
Vedas, the pundits in most cases accept of combustibles, ami blown up at the conclusion 
nothing from their scholars, trusting to dona- j of the performance. J’hc concluding ceremony, 

* I im 
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styled the Bhurut Aelao, it? still more splendid, 
forming a picture to which it has been said 
no description can do justice. Wonderfully 
splendid also is the Duwalk e, cilobiatod with 
a univerial illumination f< The city appears 
like the creation of the fno-king ; the view 
from the water * Hording the most supub and 
romantic sjnetaelo imaginable. The outlines 
of a whole city arc marked in ^tnura-i of fire, 
and the commit urns of li^ht shoot up into the 
dark blue hUy above, and tumble in long un- 
dulations on the tippling iuio hrjow.” ~The 
men ant ilc- year (i nidus on this festival with 
much piopnety, if it be devoid to the goddess 
ol wealth, thosif uig'iged m Conimeicc then 
<••!« fully tli a use and deem ate the extiriois of 
th< n houses , and the credit of ,*i merchant 
who should nr glut to do vvould lu* senously 
shaken I lu* populut on of the city and 
suburb** of Benaio-, but t\<lusi\i- of the c.m- 
buirnuit, airionnti d in 1x73 In f The 

number of houses in Ik units juoper was 
,. «»0,2o ; t of wlinh 1 2 uOO \u re bin K or -tone 
the tiumU r m S< mb w is 13,00'). In JsfiU 
f be o'v was visited Ijj an awful ca).uuil>, 
uttenunl with gnat di struetnm of life ind 
prnptirv \ <h* r » h >ats, huh n with '6 000 
bam Is of gnnpowibr, and mama d by 7o<) 
s,u b u s, ill pioi.'ulmg fimii ( ’ah utta to \11 dm 
I' id, h id lu *»n d< t nin d at Ik inn and on the 
h* M iy wcie lung «di the l* ij jh it, within a 
f» "■ ) ii rls of Hu nvrt bink, wlien a'i explosion 
t<> k place. eaus'ug d«»a*h or injury to .14 *» 
irnbvi m.iL, uni the damage of piojeitv to tlie 
i vo nt i 1 17 , 000 /. Ilium dial' Is pm.' ding the 
aieobut, the poudi i boats h.ul been up 
jiioarhni by a piminet . a irk from which, it 
w i*. cof»)i • t*n ed, had < au-ed the explosion 
in the uhmbs of this cUy a ti igic.il oteur 
r* mu took plan in 171b), whin tin British 
;i h i nt Mr t lurry, and otlu i Englishmen, 
wire inunhred bv \ i/i* l Ah, the dipi»-id 
nih r of Oujc, who had bc' i n permuted to 
made at Ik mo is, Iknaus, though Us pre 
t< n- ions t*. an hit's t in a! disTiiu tio.t an 1 1 1 eut, 
is probably a town of gnat antiquity It was 
oneinally known by the n.imc of Kasi and 
Ka-ika, and, arcoiding to H innltoii, by that 
of Km tin i, sud to be diiivid fiom Ks]u.tra. 
Briddha, tin first rijih of Kas. of whom there 
is any uitam n »tu c, <»nd who is cuujicLiitd 
to have i oigiled ah ut sixteni iiiitums betel e 
the ('Imstuin < ra. «l'he h arm il w liter s.»ys, 
“ K im (oiiJinmd to h.ivi kirn h of Its own 
until the Ah hammedan inviximi , am" eon 
-adorable ruins <>t these ounces’ pahiee- still 
lonain ” It was first snbpited to the Mo 
hammedan sway, pmbahly ab‘»ut 119'b # by 
JMidmiruuml Sultan of Who#, in A fgliftin-tiv). 
It was subject"! by Balm, taken fiom him by 
Ins lbitan opponents in 1-V29, and iiiuiu diately 
regained, balling a ^rev to theN iwaub vi/ier 
of Oude on the dissolution ot the impiie of 
1 Mhi, about U w as by tieaty of llbn 

Ceded by liiin to the Kant rtnlia Company. Tilt* 
Calcutta Railway passe* clone to tlie city. 
Elevation above the sea 27u foot. 1 >iaitau t 


N.W. from Calcutta 421 miles, by the Ganges 
6<39, or 840 if the Koonderbund passage be 
taken ; E. of AJlahalwvd by land 74 ; J4l£. from 
Delhi 400. Lat. 25 17', long £3 $. 

BEN GOODEN, ^formerly the chief estab- 
lishment j'C.hseshcd by the East India Company 
in the island of Sumatra, on the south weslern 
coast, but rtdtd to the king of the Nether- 
lands in J ''25, with all the other Bntifh pos- 
ho-sions on the island, in exchange for the 
Dutch settlements on the continent of India. 
N. Ut. 3 J 47', long. 102 19'. 

BENDA, in the British district of ('awn pore, 
lieut.-gov of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the unite from Allahabad to Caljiee, and 24 
miles E. of the hitter. Lat. *20' O', long. 
M>° 10. 

BENEER.- See Booxixre. 

1 BEN b ELEN,!.— A town in the territory 
ot Oude distant N.E. from Lucknow 41 miles. 
Lat. 27° l?*. long, ku 31' » 

BEND A Ij — The < hief presidency of British 
indi'i, cmtuining Calcutta, the seat of the 
supreme couirmuMit, and surpassing each of 
tiie othei two presidencies in area, population, 
and lesouiocn. Exclusive of the native htates 
ninth are retained under the control and 
juiPtical Mipiemaey of the government of 
Nmlia, the territories embraced within the 
limits of this piesideney have be'»n distributed 
into seveial subdivisions, subject to the 
authority f stpaiate functionaries. Among 
tin st* may be mentioned the tw'o lieutenant- 
govt rnors, one of the Noi rh -West and tlie other 
of flic Lower Pi ounces of Bengal ; the Com- 
Vinssioncrs of Pegu, Nagpoie, the Punjab, the 
Ttna-serim provinces, &c. In the present 
aitnle it is j»roposed to treat only of the Lower 
Pio\ lines, or th it portion which has been. 
cimimitWd to the chaige < f the lieubmant- 
govei nor of Bengal. T> remaining buh- 
di visions will be found notu* d in their proper 
places in the alphabetical arrangement The 
ti act included uirnlu th lieuteiiant-governor- 
-hi| i of IVngal extends from the northern 
frontier of il* j piovince of Pegu, m lnt 19 15, 
to till noithern fiou^ci of ^ssam, in lat. 
2^ 1^; crfid wo-t to east, from the south- 
eastern houndaiy of the district of Mnvapoor, 
to the western frontier of Bumiah It is 
l>ounilcd on tlie north by Nejvaul, Sikkim, and 
Bhutan , on the north-east by Thibet ; on tlm 
<*ast by liumiah ; on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal and Pegu, on tlie sou tl> west by the 
potty independent states on that fr outier ; and 
on the ' Ost by the territory rr <r the lieu- 
teuanl g« einor.-hip^of the North-Most Pro- 
vinces. T^e aya is 1 97»,93."» Mjuaie miles. 
Tlu® seaeoast of tlie presidency comprises a 
, considerable portion of the north-western '-bore 
of the Bay of Bengal, its innermost or northern 
recess, %nd a great extent of its eastern coast. 
Commencing at Pnughi, on the ona^t of Orisaa, 

, in lat. 19 ‘27 , long, bo 15 , it proceeds thenco 
i in a direction north-east, across the openings 
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of the river Mahanuddy, for 130 mile a, to 
False Point, where it is indented westward, 
forming^ bay, terminated to the north, at a 
distances thirty -five miles, at Point Palmyras 
No ships of burthen can enter any of the 
mouths of that great rive^, though coasting 
aud river craft of considerable tonnage may 
navigate it. From Point Palmyras the coast 
malfldH a more considerable indentation to the 
westward, forming the bay called Kalasore 
Hoads, the shore of which extends north-east 
to the mouth of the Hoogly, a distance of ISO 
miles. This bay. or great roadstead, is of high 
importance, as having excellent anchorage for 
shipping frequenting the Hoogly ; but the 
coast is low, ami large shipping can seldom 
approach it nearer than three or four miles. 
From the mouth of the Hoogly the coast turns 
nearly eastward for 180 mile* along the shore 
of the Soonderbunds, being indented with 
numerous inlets, the estuaries of various offsets 
from the Ganges insulating many low tracts of 
land. Fewotthos* inlets are frequented by 
slopping, though the Hooiingotta estu'try is 
large enough to admit vessels of four or five 
hundred ton>. Off the mouth of the Hoogly, 
and about twenty -five miles fioni land, is a 
depression in the bottom of the sea, where are 
no soundings. This remaikable depression is 
about fifteen miles a< ross, and is know n by the 
name of the ** Swatch of no Ground.” From 
KabnaBvi island the ooa^t has a direction 
north .*>0 miles, and .subsequently east for 65, 
to Chittagong, u here it takes a direction -out It. 
This conformation of the coast makes a bay, ' 
which on its northern side receives the great 
estuaries of the main streams of the Ganges ( 
and Brahmapootra, which appear, however, to 
have been little explored. In its northern ' 
part this gulf is ** interspersed with i -lands, j 
home of which rival in size aufl fertility our j 
Isle of Wight. The water at ordinary tinma ( 
is hardly brackish at the extremities of th**se 
Hand*, and in the rainy scisou the Bea, or at ' 
least the surface of it, is perfectly fieah bo the ] 
distance of many leagues oijlfc” From Chitta- 
gong tfec coast takes a south-east direction foT 


I courses. The Ganges, flowkug from the British 
j district of Ghazeepoor, in the lieutenant-gover* 
Inorshipof the North-West Provincos, touches 
I on the western boundary of the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal at Chowsa, in lat. 25“ 27', long, 
83° 58', and for seventy miles holds a circuitous 
course, but generally in a direction north-east, 
to the confluence of the Uogra, flowing from 
the north-west, and joining it on the loft Bide, 
with a volume %f water not inferior to that of 
the Ganges itself. At that confluence the 
Ganges passes iutif the Bengal territory, and 
turning to* tho south-east, receives, twenty 
miles lower down, on the right side, tho Sone. 
another very large river flowing from tho 
south-west. From this confluence it assumes 
a direction nearly east, and at a distance of 
twenty miles, it on the left side, at Hajeeponr, 
receives the Gunduok, flowing from the north. 
From that confluence its course is sinuous, but 
generally easterly, for 160 miles, to the con- 
fluence of tho Coosy, flowing from the north, 
which it receives on the left side, at Kuttreo. 
This accession gives the Ganges its greatest 
voluino of water, as at a short distance lower 
down it begins to send off numerous branches 
to the left, which by meandering courses tra- 
verse the country in various directions, rind 
ultimately rejoin the main stream, or are font 
by evaporation, or absorbed m the purposes of 
irrigation. Below the last n um d confluence, 
and in lat. 24’ 44, long 87 51* , it throws off 
on the light side the Bliagiuttee, ami at this 
point eomim-nees the great delta of the joint 
streams of the Ganges and Brahmapootra, thu 
whole country tnwaida the <«oa being an extra- 
ordinary reticulation of watercourses. Below 
the divergence of the Blmgrut tee, the main 
stream of the Ganges, calltd in this part of its 
course the Pislda or Fudda, continues its loiirso 
south-easterly, and seventy miles lower down 
thrown off on the game side the Jcllmglieo, 
which subsequently uniting witli the Bha- 
gruttee, forms the rivoT Hoogly, 4hich flowing 
j-outhvyirtl ljy Calcutta, faJfc into the sea at 
Sfiugof Island, aud is almost the only estuary, 

| with the exception of that of tin* Hoonngot- 


300 miles to lat. lb" 15, where the coast of the 
recently constituted British province of Pegu 
commences. 4 • 

WPh the exception of a part* of 4)tksn 
and Chittagong, ami other districts extending 
along the north-eastern and eastern co.ints of 
the Bay of Bengal, the territories of this lieu- 
tenant-governorship are situate in tho baVtna 
of the rivers Ganges and Brahmapootra, arid 
comprise the Entire of the great delta funned 
by the joint waters of those two rivers. From 
the Himalayas, stretching along its northern 
frontier, tho general slopa of the surface is 
’southward ; from the mounflfiins I if Assam, 
Sylhet, and Tipperah it is westward and boflth- 
westward ; and from the highlands connecting 
the Vindhya range with the Western Ghauts, 
the slope is eastward and south- east wafd. No 
tract of the same extent in the world is tra- 
versed by so great a number of ri vers and loafer- j 


, tab, frequented by large ships. The Bodda 
continuing its course in a direction south ant 
I for 100 milts to Juflcigunje, there unites with 
| the Koriaie, a great branch of the Bmhma- 
| pootra ; anti tho combined stream flowing in a 
southerly direction for 150 miles, falls into the 
Bay of Bengal in lat. 2£ 15, l^ng, 00 43'. 
The JJ#Jthinap«itra touches the Bengal territo- 
ries near Soorn, at the north east extremity of 
the valley of Assam* about lat, 27 51’, long. 
36*48'. In lat. 27" 48', long, l >5" 27', it is 
joined 1^ T tho Dih^ng, tho naiua given at this 
( pffrt of its course to the Sanpoo, a river having 
jits source north of the Himalayas. From this 
i confluence the course oj* the river is very 
‘sinuous as far as Mehindorgunjo, where it 
j divaricates into two great branches, that to 
the right, or southy* and of th# greater size, 
i 1 icing called tho Konaio, and that to tho left, 
j or east, retaining the name Brahmapootra, 
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The Konaie holds % course nearly due south, j are overflowed, and form an inundation ot 
to its communication, by means of an offset, I more than a hundred miles in width, nothing 
with the Ganges at Juffergunje, and subse* appearing but villages and trees, except very 
<|aently 'southeast, under the name of the rarely the top of an elevated spot/ tb4 artificial 
1 luhissjuree, to its reunion with the parent mound of some deserted village, appearing like 
stream. The Brahmapootra takes a wide cir- an island.” A va#t increase of the facilities 
c uit to the south-east, as far as Bairob bazar, for navigation at the same season takes place 
in lat. 24°, long. 90® 59', where it turns to the throughout the streams traversing any parts 
south-west, being in this part of its course of the level alluvial tracts of the presidency, 
denominated the Megna,«and l!bus flows to its Kenneil computed the number of persons em* 
junction, as jdjove stated, with the D u litas ere e, ployed in this inland navigation, when he 
and thence onward to its Confluence with the wrote, about seventy years ago, at 30,000 j 
KirtyuasHA, a considerable offset of the (ranges, and it is no ini pro liable conjecture that, in 
At this point it again turns south-east, and consequence of the increase of traffic resulting 
divides into thrive branches; the first, called j from the greater security pf property conveyed 
thu Hattia, fallH into the Hay of Bengal in lat. by water, and the more extensive use of that 
*22 26', long OK 22 ; the second, known as J mode of conveyance for military and other 
the Shalwaporo, enters the bay in lat. 22° 20', \ purposes, the number is now quadrupled, 
long. Ill' 8 ; and the third forms a junction jJ hits, or extensive shallow Lakes, Are very 
with the Ganges. Of the other rivers which 1 numerous, but their limits are generally ill- 
dram the water* of the southern face of the i defined : in the dry sea&Hi their extent is 
.Himalaya, and of northern Bengal, into the greatly diminished, and several are totally 
Ganges ami Brahmapootra, the principal are, ( dried up. The most extensive and remarkable 
the r i Vesta, falling into the Brahmapootra near are the Momia jhil, the Dulabari jhil, and the 
Mohimlergunje ; the Ataree, falling into the ; Chullurn jhil, in the British district of llaje- 
Konuic four or five miles above Juffergurje. ! shahi ; the Aka jhil, in the district Jes^nrc ; and 
Tlmse of less dimensions are very numerous, j the Great j hi 1, in the district Backergunge. 
The hill country to tin right, or south west t ’* The l*>aU used in this extensive commerce 
side oi the Ganges, supplies it with few perm- j.ire of various forms and construction, m- 
nial tributaries; that of must considerable i flut*need by local circumstances. The patella, 
magnitude, besides the Soiie, being the Dam- j >^r baggage -boat of Hiudmwtan, is of *aul-wood, 
inoodah, which, rising in the highlands of j clinker-built, and flat-bottomed, with rather 
Kanigurh, takes a courn* south-east ward, ami ’slanting outsides, and not so manageable as a 
fills into the Hoogly a few’ miles above Fort ; punt or London l»arge. Its great breadth 
Mornington, inl.it 2‘2 13. long hs 7'. The [gives it a very light draught of water, and 
Goosm, rising in Katngurh, takes a south- 1 renders it fittest for the cotton and other up- 
cant < ily i nut sc, in some measure parallel to i country products, which require little better 
that of the Damnmod.ih, and falls into tlie j than a dry and secure raft to float them down 


Jloogly mar Ba"Utca. in hat. 22', long. 8s 4'. , the stream. The oolak, or common baggage- 
Thc i^oobunrecka ri-« s in Ghnta Nag poor, and | ls>at of the Hoogly and central Bengal, has a 
taking a imir-e south-ea-d, f.vlln into the Bay sharp how and smooth rounded side: this boat 
of Bengal a few mdts below the tow*n of! i* the he^t for tracking «uio sailing l »efore the 
IVcjtB, ami m lat. *21 J long. ^7' 23 The* wind, and is tolerably mamvjjMblc with the oar 
Bviturnco, tAidcr the namcb of the Sunk and. in smooth water. The Daces pulwar is more 
(Wl rivci-, rises* in the hiiim* district, ami ; weatlierly, although, like the rest, without 
passing through the native states on the keel, and the faste-t an * mont handy boat in 
south-west frontier, enters the district of Cut- use for general traffic. The Bait-boat* of Tum- 
tack, ami flows s uth-eaat to Point Palmyra*, look are another distinct class. The light boata 
whcie, under the name of the Dunirah. it falls w hich carry betel-leaf^ the wotfd-boata of the 
into the Bay of Bengal, in lat. 20* ;>0 , king. Sunderbuns, of various forms jhd dimensions, 
^7 3*. The Braminy lists in the distriit of, from She burthen of one hundred to that of 
1‘alamow. and taking a directum south-east, i six thousand maunds ; the Calcutta bhur, or 
;iml, like the Bycturuee. flowing for the greater j cargo- boat of the port ; the Chittagong boats; 
put of its epur.se tt&uigh the native states on the light Mug boats, vrith floors of a single 
the south- west frontier, it Hubm^uenllyMitera ' hollowed piece of timber, and raised sides, 
the district of Cuttack, and falls into the Bay j neatly attached by sewing, with etfrips of bam- 
of Be u gal at Point Balmy ms. The Malmnnddy j boo over tye seams; and an almost endless 
enter* the name district from the C uttack variety of others might be erfunierated, bo- 
- Moh a! states, in lat. 20 24', lung 8.VHS, iud ( sides tin mall dingheo and the panswee, the 
holds an easterly course to the town of GuttacV, | common canoe, amr the ketch- rigged pinnace, 
whi*re it jrfirtH into several branches, tbc prvn jthe budgerow, and the bauleab ; the three 
cipal of which falls , into the Bay of lViigal last employed l»v Europeans for their personal 
near False Point* in lat. 2l» c 20. long. 83’ MV. conveyance. A native traveller, according to 
Thu inland navigation, at all tunes consider- his degree and substance, engages a dmghee 
able, is viwtl/iticmwed during the periodical or a panswee, a pulwar or an oolak ; the man 
raimi, when M all tho lower part** of Bengal of wealth puts his baggage' and attendants m 
contiguous to the Gauge* ami Brahmapootra thoso^ and provides a budgerow or a pimuM» 
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for his personal accommodation. Officers of by boring, an Artesian well} between the years 
high standing in the civil or military service, 1 885 atul 1840, when tin* borer, after pene- 
travellirt^ with a large retinue of servants and tratmg through alternating strata of pent, 
a quantity of baggage, -seldom have les*, than hand, ami tiny, reached a depth of from 400 to 
five or six boats (one of them a cooking-bo it, 4M feet, when “fim sand, like that of the 
another fitted with an overt fm baking bread), hi ashore, intermix* d largely with shingle, oom- 
and sometimes as many as fifteen when tin} posed of tiagments ot primal} locks, qiuitr, 
carry their horses and equipages, and the in. i- ttNpai. mica, slate, limestone, prevaileil , and 
terials of housekeeping for their comfortable in this stratum jho boie has been tmiunatid ” 
establishment on arrival.” 1 The climate is c hafiii-tei ued bv u ?eat hunu- 


No part of the great culminating ndge of 
the Himalaya is situate within the limits ot 
the territory subject to the bent gov of lion 
gal, though in the extreme north eai»tt i n corner 
of Assam, a spur fioui it, closing in the north 
era branch of the Brahmapootra for a short 
distance, forms tin, not them Imundary of the 
British territory. The greatest elev ition pro- 
liably withm the presidency is l)upha Boom 
separated from the spur just nieiitiune 1 hv 
the valley of the lhfhhm ipootra, to the soutli 
of which it rise«. Its summit is 11,610 fiet 
above the level of flie **ea Nunc ot the **11111 
mits of the mountainous tiact on the ea-*t of 
Bengal are stated to have an elevation of ( 
fi'000 feet The geological form if ion thoie 
appears to lie granite over! ud with car ho rule 
rous sandstone, abounding with 10 il and non 
ore, intermixed with limestone of exc*lltnt 
quality. In the tyre it mountain tr.u t m the 
west (where in some 1 aalitien it attain* a? 
elevation of about O.oOu tei t above the s*a) 
granite h found to be overlaid with urrbomft 
nms sandstone, containing lr »n and coal in 
great abunduice, tin localities of thin last 
mineral licmg found at wni* intervals ih rough 
a trict probably of no lexs extent than the, 
whole of England, extending fioui the v unit} 
of Kajmaha! on the noith east aUntt lit 
26 J 6', long 87 16, to the banks of tie* river 
Son on the north west, about lit ‘J4 long 
KT 20, and southward as far as Tahjier, m 
Orissa, hit 21 , long 8 Y 10 . ami throughout 
the tract the distribution of .run apjvars^o b« 
equally extensive. Oold is ubluued *n the 
form of dust at Sumbulpore, m Orissa whrh 
locality inoreon r con tarns diamonds (odd is 
also met with in rnptidf table qumtitv m the 
sand of streams in A^orn, but altogether 
lower Bengal dors not appear to l*» # itrj mb 
m the pncious metals Brunei), describing 
the alluvial nature of the soil of the delta, 
observes, “Theie is no ippeaiamt* of virgin 
earth betwfen the Tipenh hill* on the e.wt 
and the piovince of Butdwan on the west mu- 
on the north till we arriv» at Ifacca and liau 
leah, In all the motions of the*nuinornus 
creeks and rivers in the d+iia nothing appt aia 
but sand and black niouhL in regular «riata, 
till we arrive at the clay that JV>rm| the lower 
part of their bed«. Tht re U not anj c- 

so coarse as gravel, either in the* delta, or 
nearer the Sea than 4d0 miles, whore a rocky 
point, a part of the lwu«e of the m igl4*mring 
hilK projects into the river/' Tlu* enoimou* 
depth of alluvia] deposit at Calc utta was as 1 
curtained in the unsuccessful attempt to form, ’ 


ditv, in cmi**equeijt 0 of the nuftsime swept 
mot it fioir the ocean and the I hi} of Bengal, 
and prenpititid in thefoimot tlu pciiodual 
1 tins 'riiese pievad in xumimr and autumn, 
and in some w.^onmire veiy v ta\}, tin annual 
1 mi fall iti ah utta ranging from fifty to eighty - 
five nit hen In the otlu* of tin smviyor 
genual at Cihutta, a rtjjstir <d meb orolo 
goal 1m ts I* lanfulh k< pt, and the following 
isaualstr.ut of the main annual sumnunts 
fm tin* ten years otuumuuiig l s 41 ami i mlmg 
1S60 — 


Annu d A 

can Tempo 

1 at ure I aim nlu it. 

^ t«r*i 

\t bunruc 

Vt 2 1») t M 

Suit's t 


l)< tyit ex 

l>t >i r« t s 

1). -i ^ 4 

1 Hi 1 

7 » 7 

1 1. 0 

8 1 

1S1J 

73 \ 

* * 0 

1 

H4i 

71 i 

s a 

H* > 

ISU 

\ 7- 7 

*■7 0 

X* 1 

lhl » | 

7*7 

S 1 

• 2 1 

IH40 ' 

' 7 4 * 

1 

J 

1S|- 1 

i J * 

1 

SI ! 

1 H 48 j 

7-* 1 

8, 4 

8 2 » 

1 H »(/ 1 

7* h 

8») " 

«l H 

lx 0 , 

7 * l 

Xt> 1 

' l 

Ml art 1 

7i 4 

K i 

0 


The stormy waitlur of the -* .uth wist mon- 
soon, a strum: .uml uirruif, o h n 

June, and coitlmuts with I Ui * m»U in on 
until the rriiddh ot SpfiTid*? In l.i^m j w ith 
it the p< riot Inal tatnwof that tum^nf r h* }i u. 
Hi. n*ithei**t nioijH mivi fql!ow-«, sittng m 
either m (h 4 ol>or or uir!> >n Nnvimbu and 
m tin. cour-e of iMemUi h follow id bv 
moresitthd weitlnr, whu.h contimus through 
Jamiii v, and bung* th* < f»ld maiking lhat 
h,ikhi IbiMiig l i bru n v, M.uih ami V;ul, 
the prt\ ailing wind uh »jn tin ^mlh. In May 
the ait is fur llu Most part htill thou bang 
little sti.ely wind, tlu ugh at the comment t- 
nifiifc tture me uccasioiuiyy v 10I* nt un-.lv idy 

gUHts. • • 

The ^/oology **f Bengal is ixteiuue, varied, 
tin*! inti renting : wild ihphanfiau mum n»u« 
in the burst Zotn altfiig tie sOMithun base <>f 
the^Sub Hinialaj.i, and in tlu . Iteriuvc uuul- 
tivyited Wilds of A miii and < IdtUgong Th« 
ill 1111 ‘ceroj* frMpienta tin same Imabt}, and 
l>t>th aie found m ^inall numbir^ m the Bnlmh 
dintrut of Bhaugulpoie, mi the ri^lit t»r vmth 
wi*st **idi* of tin (»aiigos TU ihmotoros 1*4 
nlno found in the Houtlu rn piyt of Bengil, 
toward the Sundt rAinds. lb ars ,ue nmno- 
rolls and vcr> tlangerous ; iMh the black bear 
(Uraus indicus) and the species analogous to 
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the ui bine doth etf tropical America. Th* cotton goods of Hik-nro haw had a similar fate* 
tiger mf< st« the dense jungle, and check* the IV pi map d uumufaetuus ire now conducted 
uk reuse of hcrhivnrmib quadrupeds, is those in t ihutU mil its uamty, uid c^bewt of 
mukhvthui Huipnsmg abundtiuo the extra counr cottons, suhloth 1 p nuking iron- 
oidmaiy liixuimnco of the vcgeUtnn The wink Hii to n it fining tinning ui I distillation 
Unpaid and lynx are alno of common occur <f min The ( o jipnre non fou ulr on the 

rune, m is the wild huff do in cl se mushy h fthmk of the rrvei 11 >o 0 d\ thj-u mih - north 

coverts Th< giyd i hugt bovine cju i lrup< d, off ihutta when in full w jrk, tnnudlv turn* 
is nnt with in the ringe of mount uns that jut 200 pines of oidnimc \euly all* the. 
f 01 in tlio eastern bound i-fly of flu pKviiiiu of export uid nnpnt trine of the pcs Imkvw 

Amvom ( h^tUgon/, Tipperah, \nd Sylhct con luetc d tbi mgh the p rt t f C el ntti The 

The ut ig elk uitc lope, iftd d» u of v iin u« I principil utubs of export irt c otti n, indig >, 
kinds, itc ihundant , is lie alv» tuld swine sugar mm, m * , ultpelie, lie bilk, < j mm, 
M<nkcy« uid Urn ms ind s >mo othr r qu idru aid limit* 1 qumtitm* of rdfhc ml tobacc > , 
m Minus cn ltuns, hail mn m most >f tin th m of imp »i t ar British cott n go uU, Kelt, 

wood«i uid the # formei fiv mic l by p ipular lr n ( pjw r md hirtwan 1 he i due of tho 

sftpuMiti n mk^t tniuiv )f tin h ihitati in-* f n ign exp>rt trale in 1^14 3 * tm aiidt f to 
and s line *f th* towns 1 lu < min g n rt I I’k tU s/ end m l sr >3 4 t» 10 r 71 216J 
au mum- run md < mi] i s the h\ tu wolf, III \ due cf the hr ign imp rt tmdeat the* 

jukd t x md wild hg f two uti* ties s mi pen )-> w is 2 bit j W mil, 7 TV 4 > If 

"Hit 'Min It 1 1 (in Is j r > luce gr* u qmntitn* Six pimiiul ^ ur is itipph the g» iimicnt 
of will 1 it s t 1 1 m of vciylugi p mill r r u nut mi unt ng to ten imlh jiin ‘•tcrling p r 
first rate qudtv hut tin d iSh ii i i 1 iiit i imiiim f lli u vre th tmd opium, salt, 

ml s mo olhti tue-i attain git it /< ml -it mq s * \t ise and cu-nL r h^ of the 

itl i 1 c \ Hint ti m lie i m tin lie It of th i ust „ \ mine it t Ikges and « h >< Is an 1 an ic 

whiiii c \ti i 1 h il mg the h iso of r)n -wh t unt < t tin nundicr and nh^um f th pupils 
MniiU\i \ n dundni i of tun turn* r is nci vug ui-tru ti n therein at th dite of 
[i Inc d in i u w }u H hl u in md m flu lit t M mn ut c jut uutd m tlie follow 

On u lot in mist jluos the. li-tam c h un ( » g if i nnnt 

l i\ l 1c tic U IS limm h s its v dm * 

f h i nn \ tl i un« ut met *]» is i ec th uji | i j T 

w hi it i 1 t ii r t * da it * p w n 1 u , 1\ in 14 “ 

Ih ni i \ if 1 mi n ith in j n N In the Imtituticrs 

f i m 1 it i u it 1 lit t no < i ] * < ! r c j 

i i i ilk pi i li in f in t u it 1 1 u In. 

n v u 11 lit 1 1 in in t n m nl> 
c n*n it i u 1 c i i H ! sj uni) mil j w n 

1 1 I i s rjumi) 0 1 l iu lii^ik cul 

t \ t 1 , tli n n ) ti n t il un n^ tin 

i it i x i I ng \ iv er* it ll pm | d li } 

P this k n*i ut nn tul til i scstnu ini 

i ii is r i r d ] 1 ml i i„ r turn i 

< ij * eu u m l lulli u l i ^ k v n 1 t 
i ii liin nt- • f n < i i n* v gc tah 1 1 i i ip ut 

m sf rd th i u n fl «n Imp Ot fru t^ tin 

pm i} il m the in me ) k t Vit c up i 

mtc^rif i t i ui fc » linn >h 1 1 1 i uti i 

i •< unit tun un i pi m mi kf hut ^uui 

1 1 I imilU nv win n n mm it* i m ? 1 tin 

h ike it Its h U-, 1 11 hiding * 'k\\ rills 

th m oi in t unt < t its 1 mi 

The pump il cornu i m ir p ire c 1 1 n 
uidjgo, i the sntll wo honj lh\ t l m 
Mi ft ii, n* < ut t the ^ j min j pp\ Tn Vssm 

tin 1 « i ] lint vlvMiik unt - mn* < f its | tur1wJin ^ 2 m j 

produce *d hut <pi thty his Mind inad> mu 
k t m lonhvii. I ui tin il« use pouhti n 
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t i .T V. , h 1 " O imur/ 

which tf t f him sc* ti i «h tint** pvssc^ n hsl , u 

f>r i ling time m-un tlnifi a supnontv hi UarrwKp m 

Kuisapuiftilil 


j'Uppkmg tins impiiuuf nrtuU*, mdoa p li 
hi d nunfa shodd arrebt thi ir pros^ntv llu uii ^ ^ i#i ^ 
in mufiu tilting in luifr) of the cvuiiTn hi> una-senm i-thxU 
lorewhiro wvtnd htfuin fhw udhnmo of s " 1 n l ‘ f ir t 
hntish u iup< mi\ >n The fO\U mover nmmil n 
tuios of muidniM of pjiic i forme il\ so much 
P*i/ed # htv>o nearly ceased, an 1 tint ol the 
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BEN. 


The presidency contains the undermentioned 
British districts, having the areas and popu- 
lation l^ted below : — 


Districts. 


Area. 

Square 

Miles. 


Jessore 

Twenty-four Pergunnahs .... 

Burdw&n 

Hoogly 

Nuddea 

Bancoor&h 

Baraset 

Bhaugulpore ... 

Dinajpore 

Mcuighyr. 

Poomeah 

Tirhoot 

Maldah 

Cuttack 

Pooree... .? 

Bolasore * 

Midnapore and Hidgeliee . . . 

Koordah 

Moorshedabad f 

Bagoorah 

Rnngpore 

RaJ*haye 

Puhna 

Beerbhoom 

Dacca 

Furrecdpore and Dcccan Jelal - 1 j 

pore j ] 

Mymen^uig i 

Sylhet, including Jyntea j 

B&kerg-unge, including Deccan > 

Sliabazpore i • 

Shahabad . . t 

Patna 1 

Bchar 

Sarun, with Chumparan I 

Chittagong j 

Tippcrah and Bulloah . j 

The Snnderbnnd^, from Saug 
Island on tbe west to the | 
Hamnabad Channel on the j 

east , 

Coasya Hills 

Cachar 

Taleram Senaputty Territory' 

f Camroop 1 

Nowgong j 

l Darning 

f Joorhat 'Sevbpoor} ... I 

1 Luck unpoor t 

| Sudya, including Mat-; 


3,513 
3.377 
2,324 
3,007 
2,943 
l, 4/6 
1,424 
7, £03 
8,820 
3,592 
5,7 1 II 
<5,114 
1,288 
3,(8) 1 \ 
l,/68 / 
1,876 
5,029 
930 
1,8V) 
3, l6o 
4,1 10 
2,084 
2,606 
3,114 
1,960 
2,032 
4,712 

8,434 

3,794 

4,403 

1.828 

5,%4 

6,394 

2J17 

4,850 


Popu- 

lation. 


l^ower 


tipper I 
Assam ' 


ruck . 


Goal para. 

Arracan \ 

Sum bo) pore 1 

Raingurh nr Hazareetah j 

Singh boom 

*“ nM * w,,n I 


6,500 

729 

4.000 
2,160 
2,788 

4,160 

2.000 
2,823 
2,950 

6,942 

3,506 
15.l6l 
4,693 
8,524 
3,308 1 
3,468/ 
2,944 
4.792 \ 

wso; 


381,744 

701,182 

1,854,152 

1,520,840 

298,736 

480.000 

533.00 0 
2,000.000 
1 / 200,000 

800.000 

1 . 600.000 j 

2.400.000 ! 

431.000 I 

1,000,000 | 

556.395 ' 
666,328 j 
571,160 ' 

1.045.000 | 

900.000 , 

2.559.000 ’ 

67 1 .000 1 
600,000 » 

1,040,876 

600.000 

855 000 

1 . 487.000 ) 
JHO.OU) ) 

731.800 1 

J, 600.000 j 

1.200.000 * 
2,500,000 , 

1 ,7*0.000 | 
1,000,1)00 ' 
r 806,950 • 
1 600, mu ) 1 


Unknown 


10.915 

60.000 

5,015 ( 

% 00,000 ; 

70.000 

80 noo 

200,000 

30,000 

30,000 

400.000 ' 
•321,522 ! 

2/4,000 j 
372,216 j 
482, 9*0 

200.000 

779,340 


Tata! 1 203, 9 lit j 40,871,091 


Bengali, Hindostanoe*^ Oordoo, Ooriya, 
Assamese, and the Burmese, Ire tie languages 
Spoken. 

Of tbe early history of Bengal little is known, 
and not only is fact mixed with fable, Iwt, as 
is the case with tbe early history of every part 
of India* the fabulous portion is bv far the 
larger, la passing to the period when India 


began to attract the attention of Maliomodan 
invaders, we come to firmer ground. At the 
death of Shahab-oo-Peen, which took place in 
1206, Bengal, if not entirely subdued, was in 
the process of absorption into the dominions of 
that conqueror. Tho commander, however, by 
whom it was reduced, took the not unusual 
couth© of disclaiming the authority under which 
he had served^ He was, however, compelled 
to succumb, and deprived of the province of 
Bchar, but was allowed to retain' that of Ben- 
gal in fegdal subordination. Making, how- 
ever, an attempt to recover what he had lost, 
he perished m battle in 1225. A subsequent 
governor, named Togml, commenced resistance 
by refusing to share with the throne of IV hi 
booty which he had acquired in a Huccesuful 
expedition, and pursued his contumncioUH 
course by assuming in 1279 the title of king. 
Having defeated two armies sent against bun 
in succession, ho was compelled to tly before a 
third, led by the emperor in person, ami being 
overtaken, paid the price of his ambitious 
daring with his life. A son of the emperor 
appears to have *ucct ©ded to the government, 
and to have held it for a \ety long series of 
years. In 1310, during the rc ,, gn of Mohammed 
Toghluk, the pi ounce ag.iin revolted from the 
empire, and thenceforward almost tvrr) nder 
claimed independence, but ran )y enjoyed it for 
any length* tied period, the king-* of Belli! from 
time to time asserting their Mipn maey h\ the 
despatch of an army to overrun the country ; 
the only measure by whn h they could enforce 
recognition of their superiority In 111 5 6 Ke- 
ros© the Third of IVlu received an (lubassy 
from Bengal, an aef which would seem an 
acknowledgment of the liulependmce of its 
monarch. War was renewed, liowevn. with 
hia successor, and the IMhi sovereign inrin In d 
an anuy to the txtreme Mouth eastern jMiint of 
Bengal. Amicable relations, or at hast rila- 
tions apparently amicable, after a time were 
again established, by the revival of the tit at) 
concluded jvith the prude? ©osor of the then 
reigning monarch of Bengal. In 152s we find 
tbe king of Bengal engaged m hostilities with 
Balder. Shortly after Bengal was conqiu.nJ, 
and its king expvlhd by the Udd and adven- 
turous Shir Khan, who assumed the title of 
kmg, and being opposed by Hmuayon, son of 
Baber, conqvelled that ooveniigu to retire ; a 
movement whifh was attended by the loss of 
the greater pftrfc of that prince 1 ^ Army. The 
subsequent foftnne of Sldr Khan, or Shir Shah, 
brought Bengal again under the rule of tho 
throne of Belhi. llaidct the emperor Moham- 
med Shah Sur Adih, who munpod the throne 
in*155Sf, the governor of Bengal, Mohammed 
tfur, like former governor*, re v< ft tad. Ho aas 
succeasftjlly opjiooed by Ifemu, the able m nia- 
ter to whom Adili ha«l intrusted his affhiro, and 
perished in the conflict which terminated his 
rule. Another pretender, however, apjMJAred, 
and in contest with bun therein poror Adili 
lost bin life. A few years later the good for- 
tune of Akbar reunited the province to the 
* 96 
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empire A mutiny tfeaw-r l by the mtrodiictif n 
t 1 iin im i il it f unis Ml w< <1 mul was n t Kup 
pi MMt 1 nilhi ut difficulty An uiMjrnHi n cf 
th Minimise til m, wlio vutf \uj rjiim r im 
tnd vun natm illy ittih l to the \tf It m 

< Im fs wh ^ h id in nut k* vi mi b 1 1 sw i\ in 1 c ri 

/il huh »l< <1 t h* mi m\ in l it mni h t till 
itr r tit L i n u ti of hstml u s tli il the i \ 1 
iu h mi\ win hniUy t Mil 1 in it t 
Mi ill I inn flun K 11 m^i 1 tt) i 1 I n r 
i r uni m) ntlii I 1 11 \t 11 i 1 i I 111 

m if t in} lanlv t I n^il*i it w^is s, < i IK 

iliu ii it i ho t j lit i h < nhii \ u i 

in nk 1 i i 1 n In I v U l I in ii j f In 

« in} t (tin im t tli j i i t ti M ili 
i^lis who hi! n ii nl n t in liu (i 

c I mi c i tt r\ il mu t twiui tl ( 1 itr h 
in iin n mill to l mu i} h i tin l it 
I i \i i n * ti U it t st il ii h J l tli 

I i „1 h J isr ii in t n | m\ f i urn/ n 

th ii till w n- n it 1 1 \ n 1 it 

nt ( no i/ tr 1 1 if Ili IK in ’h i 

17 > w i ti o ft i r I t » ( i* ill t tl i i i t w 

lit l l It. i nl m I 1 st n t ) i b t 

i m tl i { t « 1 1 I i t ii 1 in In]/ 

rh n 1 I i u „ il h iv i tn n } t i 
d tl f * n t f s il / 1 } i it 

utli 1 < i mu w miu 1 i u u 1 1 n«M 
«* lit i \ 3 rv i is \ ] im n 

n i vi i tui i uiliu ^ ii It \ 

I I 1 t i ** u t m M K n w n * ) u pi i 

i l 1 III m is lit ii 1 tli ill 

} t i J i it i h ill l ] l * t 


Til t W > l< ll tt 1 
l 1 ) III tl « I 


I tl 1 r 
i u r m 
1 M ii i 


vintcH, a villa/e on the rmte from the city of 
Ai(ri to HuuHy an 1 j 9 milts SW of the 
J ittii Lai r 1 n r 7*> i 

I 1 P \H I K \ P( )Op m tin I nti h district 
(f Mvnj r i 1 ^ /t v f tin N \\ Pro 
\ nc » nlli tt < n tin u it fi >m tl c niton 
in nl f \lh ft mh t tint f Mvfi] i n 1 *3 
m 1 N \\ oi t lilt t I^it 27 3 Umir 

12 b 

1 1 1 \r i i \t \ in ti i itiw ‘-titp of 

< i i \i I i t t itr >f tl f niiu rists n thi 

ll \ hi I 1 t f Til /I it Ml liy Jt-lk f 

I ii 1 mi ii n li* i r • * 1 r „ 7 " u it 1 

it i I t n (f L In-i f tt il u ili m 

i t i 1 h t t ii i it us i uire first m a h > i h rlv 
<1 r In f>i il ut fim milt* ml then 
\ tt ii> f i run in u ud un Us with tin 
) inn, n its ] ft 1 l< in lit on > > , lon fe 

/ i * 

I I I \ \ \ H ir tin l W D ib d inch 
t tl J i j ib i t mi i pU 1 fn th rniu 

r i 111 t»i Ih u h _2 miles S b of 

tl t wn f I je ^ 1 it -K Jon/ 

/ i 

111 \P — s ' \ IF 

1 1 l VI V V ( \ fllunU or the 

1 j i t tl N /mi louulei n th lurch 

* "-titj r i i i fn intan luliu/ 

1 i i i r / lii ii if ‘v i li i " t nit n 
i ! tl N i i K } r i nee - » I util 1 V 

t V i k i I is i i l \f il j 1 hsirn s ot the 

\ / m in n t ] it h\ tin t n t l i \ 

f tl i ) 1 * \ _ | i ill tin w st i v 

< 1 It s 1 w < a i it 0 1 and 

l 4 i i„ , t 1 T*' 2 \u h an irtn 


bnl n t 1 i l i < n } i > il ) i 

\ n» s t t i el 1 1 i Oi i 111 

h I t fin ) nt tli\ i l i ti n m 1 in 

ill ii in ^ it l 1 i iij \ 1 m ni ii 

w I hi 1 tl i n i i u h Ki 

n l n 1 n T tlu iiit in i u tli Jr 

• 

l 1 V >1 I I > \ t i i 1 i it u 

t v i 1 t it 1 \ \\ it # l il lit 

> i U 1 it » >~ 

1 INK \ 1 i T \ l>s ' i i *N < \ t tt 1 ill 

ih t atm ♦ it I 1 ii t i bst n t N 1 ti 
( i d{,ai i mib s 1 it | t 1 


\ i i 1 t ti n s it i i i nun mile 

1 ) * 1 i ill m i i b n tli I iptei 

mi it m ist t> \\t nti rds with n 
i m i i 1 iry l 1 ts ui ini} It Mi} } lv 
w j t \ 11 s 1 f wh ui i*> 

} u iU i ill »i lufcet Oil 

1 Uj il KO t \\i is i pi t * 

i 1 O i i \ i tt Vi 1 } t f r tl t riw 

t t i 1 i t t 1 in til u bi, 

t w I 1 } 1 t l 1 1 I 1 1 t, v ill \ * f I L 

r i i * til lilt \ ri n 1 \ Kssi/m. 1 

l \ i \ / u t t 1 I i l \ \ tki n mite 

ii t i| i tin i i tuliu 1 t k * Ni 
»m '1 n i i l M i h mi ulitni i 


] 1 A h \ If •< U» V t »wn u J t r n 

f \l>s h Int ut N W I n M i», l it un 

1. 1 >» i s j U i «• /, i ; t 

I 1 NNOOlt \ t w ti in fl\ 1 r t » 1 ir 

}> >• s Mi" t tlu Ni/ini 1 tmt l fi m 1 

) tp run u’ s 1 it in* 1 i„, 7 11 

llh\n\< K THI <\\l> # tm t t>» •;} 

fi/jnn/ tlu Mir/m in 1 ij li It t*' A w* 
twi f nty imUs m im, «.li fr mi in It t suith 
mb ux in broilth iis mm l m 1 tt 11 f» 
l nu IH 0 

BKf M If * i Hi w u « 

f’f fUU, or Kt K \ H> in tin l nl >h dis 
tint UmKoii, lit ut k«>\ ot tl i N W Pm 
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t r it n tl 1 i t 1 in w ill It ulj i It » 
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- Uld tl It Ml ll« is d ul t O t h 1 

I \ tin. stun f i i f i i tiKv iv ii 'iu o *■ l 
t n tbsti tx u» tlu*} it tt l mb iv u tn 

tlu i m« ifli l * 1\ the jjivernm nt m th 

i ti u uit <r till t tie i unit is in U 
ut l a 1 sah^uii o t\}tt v ni" unv >< 
tut it m l that 'li t i In t tlu j. jl ; « 

t n *i if I Ii lia vnd at hiulh bt « ml U 1 

t ! f ( t w th \mt i < i lor tin. siijeph i» c tun 
t tin* Bntndi niHikct 
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BETL 


BERABU, in the British district of Bareilly, I the surface. The native tewn in adjacent to 
lieut.-goy. of the N.W. Provinces, » village on J the sepoys* lines, but lies somewhat lower, 
the wufe from BareiUy to Petoragurh, and , It is reputed to have a population of 20,000. 
40 miles N.12. of the former. Supplies mav he (The streets are narrow, and, like those of the 
had from the neighbouring country, and wafer majority of Indian towns, dirty. The houses 
is abundant, though unwholesome in the hot are mean, a few constructed with bricks, but 
season. Lai. 2j8* 50', long. 70' 57k mostly of mud only There are, however, 

BfREE, in the British district of TRlituk, wcjl supplied bazaars, in whhh the necessaries 
lieut, -gov. of the N.W. Produces, a town ol ««fc and some of *ts luxui les are met with in 
having a population of S),r.97. on the route abundance. Sitk ami cotton cloths are maiiu- 
from Hansi to Goorgaon, and 51) miles S.K. of bietured here to some extent, and sugar and 
the former. It was onnpieheiulcd in the gi ant ^r candy; in lart^e quantities. The south - 
made by the Mahrattas to the adventurer western monsoon sets m at the beginning of 
George Thomas, whose occupation of it wa- 'Bine, and continues until September, when it 
resisted by a strong garrison, principally of “ "ucwoded by the north east, which usually 
ltajpoots and «Tat*. ft was. however, after an terminates its visitation by the clo.-c ot Gotn- 
obtftinate resistance, alarmed, and the defenders ber - ' Vh « w ** ntl »<T from th; » l Bine until the 
put to the sword, except a few who escaped e,ul of ^bruary is both pleasant and healthy, 
into the neighbouring jungles. Thomas states tb c s ky being clear and the air cool ami 
that the pehy dbtnct ofRoree, before it was bracing: the dews at night are heavy. Tim 
desolated by the Mhhratta*. had twenty four thermometer .if this season inuges fi«»m 50 to 
villages and a revenue of 3.0 im)/. ; at the time , 7: ' * A l )riL A,ui NIa y are hot and unhealthy : 
of its acquisition by him, dvueti villages, and j fcl ‘° thermometer then ranges from 75 to [Ui\ 
a revenue of l.t mi %'ater and supplier may | arul an,t rheumatism piv\ad. Distance 
bo obtained, and there is good encamping- 1 fl ? >n J c ^hmakol, N.K., lit) mile*; Vizngap itam, 
ground. The road in this part of tho route I ; Masulipatam, N.E., , Madias, 


is good. Lat. 2s° 40, long. 7*V 40'. 


N.E., 525 ; Gnujnm. S.E.. 20 , Cuttack, S.K., 


mrriMYUMv • .. I os ; Calcutta, N. E., 32,7. I*at. Ilf 20 , long. 

BEIArA >« \\ A N, in the British district of & 

Hummerpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 

vioces, a -mall town >;n tliu route from Calp.v HER IS. RKIUTII, or KAlliAS, a rivor 
4 -!r ,l ,*i K "- ul 11,0 f, ' in,, ‘ r - tnl.nta.y to tho Hams na. in >!<•« ,r, in the 

1 . • Aruvulli range, a few miles west ot the town 

BERGAWAH, in the territory of Gwalior, of Gogonda. m lit. 21 31', long. 72*42, and 
a village oa the route from Raw a to the fort flowing first north-c.v«t and subsequentlv in a 
of Gwalior, 2L» miles S.W . of former* GO N E. south-easterly direction, during vihieh it ro- 
of the latter. It is situate on the small river reives the Waters of two smaftt streams i--uing 
Coharry, on the right bank of which it> room from the tank at the city of Oo«h \pimr, it 
for encampment, though lather rough. Lat . J pas^s that uly, and eiders the aiulicul lake 
2d '39k long. 7t>' 44'. • I of I’daia on the wed, and emerging from iho 

BEKHAMPOOB. — A town in the native Uoiith ea-t angle of its ernltfuikment, piir-ue i a 
state of Nepal, distant S.E. frmn Klmtjnandoo S pr y Yimous conrst, but primip.vllv n.uth- 
G0 miles. Lat. 20' 51', long. 85° 40'. * easterly, to the town of Chitroiginli, tociivmg 


punu \ »n>nr>v ^ .. (in this interval several small ntieiflns the i hief 

; ot w Inch is yie Western Gumboil’, falling- into 
BERHAMPOKK, in the British district of 1 it on the right side. Prom (.'hittnrgmh it 
Ganjarh, presidency of Madras a town with* takes a couim* rathn moiv nortlu rlv, and 
military cantonment; the Litter ^ituate on ai finally falls into the Banns ori the right side, in 
rocky ledge of ground in the nndst of a cub , Ut. 25 lh', long. 7 5 , ha\ing floAod 120 

tivated plain lit consiuerahlo extent to thejinilo-». Jncqueinont, who closed it near tlu* 
south and cast, but on the west and p nortli 'confluence of the (lumbhir. rnih(nk< i it for tho 
bounded by hills at the distance of from five to Ban as. and Blumentli/d’rt nup to the work is 
ten miles. The western lolls, which are o{ still more inemrect. llebrr, who also crossed 
coUftiderahle height, are covered with jungle if at the same place, erroneously d» agnates it 
of bamboos and brushwood, ami have a bold i tho Ihfnass. Wo states that in tins place it 
continuous outline. Those to Iho north are i “urns with a considerable Mr<|nn of very 
le«a elevated, and have an undulating outline, j bright and licaut.ful«vatcr. On Our h ft hand 
# The plain is »tudde<l with numerous tanks;' wore the ruins of a long, lofty, and handsome 
but there are do perennial streams, though , briflge, ^>f eight <^»thic inches, and one Hemi- • 
several nullahs, usually UPy, Ijecome toiTcnts j circular one in the centre, with a ruined tower 
during the rainy season, whenMwyfconvey the and gateway at each end. Tho fofil was deep, 
water from the Western Hills to the (kirffam 1 with a Sharp gravelly hq^tom. ,> He docs not 
river. Water, however, is abundant through- j mention whut we learn from Garden, that tho 
out the year, being readdy obtainable from j ruined bridge which ho d»M rib(<s was not over 
wells of tho depth of ten or twelve feel.. The tho stream which he crowed, ^hut over tho 
•oil of the cantonment is dry and gravelly, and (lumbhir, the confluence of whir li is close to 
ia many places gTanite rocks protrude. from the ford. 
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BEK LO — \ vi* igo in the jaghne or feud il j for fed inileB, to lat 2G° 24 , lonw 79° lk when 
powi M^ioti of fujhur, li«?ut pov of the N W I it fills into tlu Sind* rivu * 

|,, ;:y , I r Vf \ u ‘ M J2 ’ w V , . ( L B1 f \ ,IL ' t,wn ,n «■* *«"*«*><* 

Bl KM\ V livu riaing ill flu states oi Nq il, dmt wit M fr m 1 1 atnundoo 107 

Bun b I< und, in I it l > a , long 7) < , m tr the units I it 27 ^7 I n c i 

tny of L*.-. ami 1 «»»>., ' w t north, jjjrWUl, ,*n th, 13,0, h d„tn.t of 

^Kt.rlv.l.xc nm fo,a, nt'mhtyni. M».u Fvl, uiu i 1 |,,s,U.n.fI »A, V „» on 

“H') , t Hou'l. In- rmhh.I.Mi to Hume. I tIl( kft , „ k , , rlv , | , u| 

|,,i, till* into tluIxtAjon right hi, t S m N , t Jll.ooli x I ,t .1 >. ,■) 

m l>Atv • r> , J I I ill AN N town ill tin mti\f Mate 

lil I MV V, m tile f rttiili district of J)toti , (f K i hmir or dti.mu n, if (,h Id, Wl. 

Unr i .* ( N ; f |.iHt,nt N VV f, ... J unoj oo ni.ItH lit’ 

tiuctyofDu i Lit 24 If, l mg fed *«> 14 l< n ** 7 i 4 » * 

I I MU M>\,orJ.I mWHMH w 1 mi J , mtli.Mtict i VI.Mgar.j, 

•Ul.unl h tow ii u mroiigholl it i dithi.ua , ht t . -nt .. ,t OuV i t,'|, . th. hit 
glut or | in bvwhii.liis ii.utofi.m_l ml. hii.h of the ». in.c, <•> , s f of( 

t. «i 3iiiiiUsSL.il tin hum.!/, N \\ ... s „i Lu. n, w Jtutlcr ruiec it to be tb„ 

< t t .. lit .1 It h til, |..imi|.«l p ut o' 1 mil, dthnst m, t m S tithur Ou le Lit 

< nu ftainship | tssed b\ i him ly « 1 th 1 nr si 21 

1 i i«d uni t< t ill\ un< >uu < 1 with . * . 

Du < hit it tins ot the ptovirn « Hiw th T 1 1 , 1 V * n T nt sh fhstru t of 

f timl v o» mmd t 1 m 1 .) is not ^cutiiiul! , 1 11 lh ] ' lt - ) *S N " Br unct- * 

ml the sin css, „ do h not .ml, tm , ‘, tl , r uU,r ' 'V' 1 '” ! f 1 *1" 

.1 s. nl..| , l,u.it On oli.iiiir.g " M * ‘ ^ *' ' > '' <)f tlic 

t| i> i 1 1 . y in I ui.dcli.il in lso>, ly th ‘ " u ( J " r >1 in tloM .it it tb, rout, w 

n .ii i u, ^ , T . *i iri i Jl# l tn unin it u flit ml culti\ itt 1 


1 1 us ,t Biffin Urn lntiDi ^vcii.n.wit j 1 s u nu 1,1 1 1 

1 » ii 1 tii | r ^ iu i it i( ti | os, ls n m i m * * * 

J s *7 t nhinn l its < I urns 1 i unnu 1 <»i * * ^ \ I> V 1’< — \ town m tin tfnitoiy 

\s n ti n „i int l In in) is * tun it l * ) II £ M' "* re di u< \\ ( 1^ ^ i n g i] iUun 41 

t M ) 1 1 ) is ] tt nu i in It i in) t i ’nilt> I il 1 n n r 7o ^ 

i i lu in Is in 1 1 nt mis t \ nt v v wll i * ] I | V 1 l Ml r I M ]\ \ m the British 
m i ii i [ j il it n ♦ ^ I < > ) s ul n I m mi 1 vit t S nun h at ic ' oi Lciil, il i tow n 
tuns lilnu. i >i t v ii >i .in 1 — m* 4 »t with n tlu i ut ii in* a Uck] i i t) MulUc tin 

ii K un Bcio mil t is m It 4, 1< t i i i ut ml s L 1 4 f mi i o7 \\ of 


^ i l 

1 1 Id MB Ml On < f th pr{*\ imtiu 
rn nd t i lit uk whuh l»tc inn tnniln\ t> 
tin I mi u U} ut 111 c n }u st ot tl u li ill t 
ill l v i l • i uni ah ( * m 1 1 tlu pi uk p d jd n t 

is hs M.nt \V t tu ( itti k nnh Lit 

jl J) I n - » 

Bl '"‘ s, 'l It # VH or BIM OK \ ni tlu T’i * ‘•h 
d *»ut I M i/iynr ii ill / \ >t til N \\ 

1 i >\ in c mu ill tt wii n ‘lit t >ut » \ ht 
i tit Ink i t) l < u s f mi \ 11 ili il i I 

i i I imn nt t ) t 1 it 1 M i »} i 4 md 

SI i 1 lln i i m i 1 1 ’ h lull it 

1 i. i hi ' ui ii l j w H [ pin l witi w iti i 
J it _ » 1 » 1 n >- _(> 

I \ fr 1 l iso\H in tli nitiv 

st it nt Muli ir\ as mil t wu < n tlu » u*c 

turn Dill i t » th *ii i } 4 t wn ( h ( ii 

nubs of li t r It i *i i vti yu u^st 

ft urn M>lit<«l rock>p 1 ills nsi^fi m i •*.!) d\ 

) hm, an 1 14 Miriouiub d b\ i s ri n^ mud nun 

|iut i it -7 9,1 <<> K» 


lift It is t» ju u j» il j 1 1 t oft h i m par m, 
i lln riutl cist hwM n »t tlu hsant lul 
H i i iti n is tl n< fuqumth ilruoin mted 
I tt ih s *if v l 1 s ut al ut lint htii uil a 
mil ml i li ilf 1 ot tlu imnisHiminmpn^ 

mill n i „Mss\ j 1 nn L"u flentb iltr, 
in n i n * it h. - lU al * iqht\ \tars igo, 
b n 1* s it is i j pul u m biMRL, i lar^e 
f it t nw mu with i dit ml tiwcn and 
i i tipf s, vi ill tanks w thin its circuit 
Di mt \ \N ii mi I urn milts Lat 
-i 4 i 1 i w M o4 

1 I INS ill r\\ VMI V»iitr risinr 
in M ilw i in tin i i) ^ ) i nn i|, iht> < f I lu pil 
ni mil <md a h ilt ^ < l the 1 fi jTcj tiiik at the 
t wn* t Bho) il md m ht 2 i \ , 1 
7/ 2- l i mi its s uue it flows m a south 

i isti rl> din turn \ arvllil t> th load hading 
in in 1 hopil to llosiugil id, 4 u twent\ in lc> 
t » Sutt ipo »i \\h nu it tikes a n >ith c isti tly 
tour t thiou^h tlu ri| toi abyut tlnits hie 
! Tiuks, \ii^ in lit 21 2s, lou£ r 77 -4 s mar 
Bhilna ft “iscs tin nortl in tt i + nr into the 


BlSlHNK m the distant of P unswiira, | t of Gwilnr thr» u^h whuh it c n 

tiini «i> of Oudc two milts N h of tlu f It tinue« to flow iu irt} in the same diuetion tin 
1 ink »f tlu Oiii^cs, 12 S h «»t ( iwnpoio, 40 vlnoiat t > 1 it 24 r > 1 1 nj 7 s 17, 

S \\ of I iu know .Butt r c st mutt « its pi»pn u ]]* n ^ unusmth }>r >\iiut of llu i hbund, 
1 itum it 4 OOU, ot wll >m t uO in c Mussulmans ^ h it 1 *s n »t 1 iu ! r the n st of its cir 
J-.at 2n 2 » , lonj^ SO dO j t ,ut us course of DM mih s to its )um tion with 

BPsf B n f \ inei 4 of flwalt »r tMiipn the .Binun at Hmnt<rp)U tn ht -> >< - 

ht Jo o 21 It flows m a i ii lm* so 17 its t »t *1 Lnsrih if o ur> t lung 

out ms but generally north c tuly diuetion dm U dot) m Its guunlly in a uoith eastcily 
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direction. It receives many small streams J has little trade, except in dmW, the greater 
right and left. Of these, the Idiasan, the , part of tin; teak, the growth of the forests on 
principc], falls into it on the right side, in lnt. the gluts fb the eastward, l>emg iloattd down 
2fri 4 S', long. 79 J 28'; the Jaiiiiu eighty milts the river for exportation at this plane. This 
higher up, on the same side: and stilf higher | circumstance induced some projectors to pirn 
up, the Been a. The route fiom Nueminh to pate aecimnnodations for building rinps «.t war 
Saugor crosses it near Bln Isa by a good ton! : here; hut tlio small depth of wati*r on tin* h *r 
fifty miles lower down, or more north-east, it rendered the selection ahsuid tor such a pur 
is also crossed by the route from Uoonali to po-e. With similar view's saw mills wire con- 
Kaugor, and it has there a “lad 22(J yaids Mulcted liens hut wind, whieh was employed 
wide; bottom rock and stone, hanks sloping as the motive power, was found 7oo pi cm annus 
at the ghat \ford) ; stieam thirty yards wide, and ieeblejor tluf purpose. From the gnat 
and two deep” again, ninety miles turllur abundance of wood for fuel, steam might 
down, and in lat. i >.V 2.1’, long. 7^ l‘k hv th* obviously he advantageously employed for this 
route from Agra to Saugor, where it has a lad purpose ; and competent |ud;;» s an of opinion 
COO yards whig, full of locks and loose stones; that theie arc encouraging imheatmns of cmd 
and 1 10 miles fa- 1 her down, by the circuitous on the banks «*i tin* liver btlow lugh water 
course of the iiv»*r. and in lat, 2.7 1 o2, long. } mark lion ore is found in the n< lubhomhond, 


70 J 52', by the route from Banda to tuljte, 
where it hap a “ Ixsl ,7. 70 yards, and stream in 
the ilry mason 1^0«vards wide; bottom situl 
and gravel.'’ Jaeginmont, who saw it m the 
loginning of spring, or dry .season. 'Maks it to 
he then, at its junction with the Jiu .n:i, h df 
a mile wide, and in some paits not firdildc. 
He styles it an enormous river, Ik mg during the 
periodical rams from one to tv\o miles wide 
with a current of six, seven, or nine units an 
hour. It is, however, not navigable m ant 
part of its course. Baber criom ously M.fie.s 
that it falls into the (binges. „ < 

BKWAH, in the British district of II uni 
merpore, heut.-gov. of the \ \V. Brovinr*.-*, i 
town on the route from Banda to (\ilpee, 
miles \\W. of former It has a ha/ uir and 
13 well supplied with water. Lit. 27' 1*> , 
long. . 

BKWUlv, in the British di-trict MynpoOive, 
the principal place of the pergurmah of the 
same mime, m a small town fialt a mile fiom 
the right hank of the Kali Nadi p'n«th <*n th* 
route from the cantonment of Pultcfegurh to 
that of Mynpooree. and 1.7 mile * k or the 
latter. It ha.s a ba/.«wti, and w.iU r is pKttiful 
The country is low, level, and cultivated. Lat. 
27* 13^ long. 70 21'. ( 

BEYLA. A town m the mtivi. st ite of 
Cutoh, under the political -up* rmt* ud**niti of 
the presidency^ d Boiuflhy, distant N. k horn 
Bhooj 7o miles. Lat. 21 o0' # long? 7(‘*B>'. 

BEYLA, in British distm t Narun, licut - 
ov. of Bengal, a to?n on tin* route from 
>inapoor to Khatrnaiidoo, 10d milts ,N. of 
former, 91 S. oflattw. kat. 2d .72', Jong. 
84° 52h 

BEYLUfl.-- See Bh mi. • 

BEY POOH, or BA I POOH, in tlm British 
district of Malab.it, presdkncy of Madras, a 
gpAport, situate at the north slfie of|the < utuury 
of the Sharapoya, or river of Ifev|H#or, wtuch 
rises in the Western (Ihats. drawing 

fourteen feet water may, when the tide is^iu, 
be floated over the bar by meaiiM of on*k# ; and 
within there is good depth of water. The 
situation of tho town is very Wmtiful, # out it 


and sunbed at the iron woi i si itdishcd heie 
Ihmluses ut U»e ait.*h* haw nonfly Wen 
Hindi by tin gov mum nt loi the ‘■•ivnenf the 
guneitiitgi d* partment, and hivoin.it b re 
]>oits of its (juthty tiaiisniil rod to tin Home 
nutlioi itii ■» \\ In n coimi (id w.th th wtv of 

M.elr.i- by tin i nlw.r uuvv umlu > on <ti uc ion, 
1><*\ poor w ill d »nbtl< ss lu i nine a tin ivng p"i t. 
ilisiaruo S [' fiorn ( .uunnoi* on im!< In m 
Bornbav .77**, from (’nluit ^iv. Lat. li H* t 
long. 7a ,71 . 

Bk\ P(>(>K \ river d* living in origin 

from i he NuLduriv Mount un 'I lu hi id of 
this stream i > toiiied by the dia.n.ije ot the 
clevati d tabu! ir mass ot lulls wlmli omit to 
th* rmith west -.f tin gnu.p *t N< d liwuttum ; 
and though r dc>. . mb tie* iui <d ttn lulls a* 
no great ill U urn from the hill >( tin Movaai, 
the mti t vciUioii of a p sjen d?v»i r s its 

* mise into an i ' w tiv opp «sitn Umii.tii, 
<«»!» mg it ov* v tin relge i *db d the < ,irc« m » r 
\ tlWinulliiv KilL, to find its way to its t m 
bottehute on tit W.stoili CuUSst at Be\pooi, 
m ir Cain u*. 

BEYHLMI, in the Biitid% di-ti'ut of 
(#ha/eepMir, bent g ( >v ot tl#i N V\ . i'rovnv es 
a town on •tin- hi 1 lank of the (.imp-, .74 
miles N. K. of ( ui.uc epooi kit 27 It, long 
s i ;jg 

BEYliPBON I \ town in ITsderahad, or 
t*rntuy ot the ViAiin, disruit n \V r }/ on 
Hvdeiahad 1 20 mihs Lat hi lb. Ion;. 
77 J B* . 

I ‘BYT, or BET. in (iu/'iat, m territory of 
the Wmco war, an isl.iml fit t4n (^ili.miv ot a 
bay, :wi inlet ik the ( *nU of i'ttt* h, and md* nt- 
i mg tho iiorfK * a^t coast of the rtistru t of Oho 
muridul, in tlic j < n^isulo ot K PtV'Mir. 1 he 
c.l^tle m fort, I uim ilv tailed KuM'ukot, i < on 
th^ vu*^t sub of tl^o isluul, arid is tompait and 
ii/lposing, having lofty massive tower* mount'd 
with iron oidtmme, and with Its uairovvitd and 
nnijit ci linen t taco toward'^ tho water. It for- 
merly belonged to a Hajpoot pnato, l»ut now 
belongs to the (luicowai. Tim whole i>land 
smgulaily ftlH»unda«with tcrnpl^w and shrines 
in honour of (*iinhua, and tin* population, 
primipally consisting of Brahmins, ts mainly 
100 
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HupportuI by the rtsort of pilgi mis The place direction fiom north w<st to south east Tho 
is also tilled Sankhodwirt, or “tho Dooi ol road m this pait of the Vtuto is Handy and 
tin, S|)« 11 a gn it numU rot fineOonth Hliells unt ven Lit 25 "»2,lou' 71 ]f> v 
Ik „»« «bt ui.k,1 horn the various l»uki off the B „ \ , )UI> in th , , AW V ter . 

; x I l< 1 ,rt “ u ' M l’ x,ts of 1,10 tt 1 ,,rW > utorj of Ouile, ,i t„»n rl, to tho south oast 
(ki.k ijivllj for the j.uiposo of hnng c lived into tro , jtler |„„ „,1, t fcr Brit.eh .h-nut ot Utah 
o,"umnts Th- i„,l , s distint lorn Ut.md |illlu , ]n , M(lhuil /( nilmUr 0| 

o!"i ’ ".W! 1 "’ ’ ,in " *’ ~ JJ * jat |Un<lhoh)< r of this pl-ut. uul of the mir< un lit)/ 

>,loi. K 0 *J 1(1 g tountry, Kid out agin-t th- Ou h gotuu 

HI Z\\ \KU m th? British ihstnct of meiit until m 1 s 34 all tin (Imfo-illi fn<i<ot 
M i'iih|ntanf, jirisnlimy i\J Mulras, t town tin king loin, with HMi pn u s oi aitilh ry, «np 
on tin mute from Luntuor to Lll<*rp, 20 imh s hr< light agim-d him Attempting to csripf 
N E oi tin forint r The trunk road from with ten eirmon across the Ovules, he mis 
M idris to ( ilcutt.i is hy tht fur} ofBe/wun overtaktn killed and Ins hr id cinird ill in 
wlmh is Mill provided with tho nn .ms of triumph the e-tnte, howe\tr mis gi\tn to 
t*msif Lit 1 h J> 1 , long SO 4 J Jhisson Distint N (f Allah thud 2 1 miles, 

I H \ I> \ Its \ tlu district of l’Khlnm k 1 <,f Lntkno » 90 1 lt a 4 <’ lu "o' 


• S 1 of LutkllOM JfO 


rit t<rntoi> of Ourh , a town mm imk-tS of J 

I n/ d id 7 j I of Lucknow, situ it < on thel l H V J >IM N \ I II — Se< rum r N\TH 


mu Ions (» istun) H< ri jk m eh un s\n uy i FH \l)l \ toMn ir^ the n A \t sUte of 
i ■'t iLl i Imn ill M'ltii m innu il uu mu ol 1 > < 00 K isIiuim i or positions of Gholab Singh, 
iiijiet tlit <ud Mincnt ol tin niMauh >i/m din»t nit h from I uuoo jo miles Lat 32 30, 
\ it n 1 l iiul di 1 hi < sta 1 li shim nt h umlu hug 7> of 


flu « ii 1 a ^ id oi d< su nd mi <f I mu i ] HUrV PT T RA\A in Nrhiml a ullage 
ml t)i pu <os of the endow im nt .u< dw 011 f j a r „ uU f lom Feio/poor to S, n ,la an t 4 \ 
ti 1 1 * 1 nidi tm >ng Mi ssuhn m lnjl ^ j , f the f iiuu tOM ri lt is supply l 

<n l Pmd )i „i i is ui n 1 1 mtis Vunding ^[tu w iter fiom threi wt’Is t ich 1 »<; hot 

4 o I uttir tin popu lain n < f tin jlu i ><o» ,j e( p | ), ( suiroumung < uintr, is Milo, and 

<t nIi m i 00 i an Muasulmms Lat 2> ^ , o^nun mj! 1 pu gle Un roil is m l mril 

1 -> s ~ s 1 » d 1 nt m i 1 »v j 1 tci s «■ imh in J In n\ 

1 11 \1?1 II \ inti t in n in tl < \ ui is h I>istanr N \\ fr iu< ihutti],0''l milts Lat 
t l\ dt\u ii, j r< uiki i f Ini/ i it al < at 1 it 5u 40,1 mg 7 > > 

- I", 1 n„ 7i 1> md ft .u ng in a Houtli ]'ll V , I ' hi H i h Tl e riami* hj which 

' 1 ‘I* 1 1,1 ui" 1 niihs I ill- into c* tl,, (,ttni,<s is ch -i„'ii in d in Uni upp rpirtof 

liniiod ini*ii th. torn) id lh oi hun In, in „ , j] 1( - (rtlm ftr-t y-ms fr uu the 

1 i ' loii » I l it | m unt mis of (iiinhtl in lit iti ’>i long 


1 II \ I >1 \ N ui tl t distin t • f k ult inp< ir 
ti i it n \ t i hi le 1 1 >m n c n tht r ^ht h ink «. * 
tin mu In me t Ui in 1 s S 1 ol Niftwprnr 
c tip unit nt, ''S s l t lii iviioM 1! it is i 
iiiiiim) f nt fiumtl luld < ut 1\ infiut in 
/x mind i i i*l m 111 tui a^mist tin ott t 
tin Ouih g u nn)ii ut two t f win m m« h k lhd 
in tin ilt«mjt t( tnUi it 1 In Hut h tr }s 
un iir< > 1 1 1 f i tlilml sul * ju ui In < i| tui tl 
it i nd i\< it up t lln ^ uinm t f Oinji 
tin ugh tin supnu m '•it \Nh«litl< Mini <1 ir 
Mw ilh Mi 1 to r< net up\ i id i< | i t it \u 
<dh tr ol the Omit p urnnnnt su u< Ud m 
t iking it in l*' • Nslnn it mis oismiiith 1 
iml mih that tune it baa run mud m iiuiih 
V thrtlu d< stnu tngn f thetoit tin (ultiNit is 
ol tin* •‘uirAimdirtg t o8nti\ tiu^ritul in grt U 
numbers lUitL r < stimat< s tho jhijui! it on at 
‘2 »M»0 uu hiding DO MusMiIiiium I ?t 
‘2(» 10, long ^3 IS • 

HH \I>f)\\ K V K town m the m^ive Matt 
of ((MaIioi, or jv»sst ssums nf Scuidm dmthnt 
's NV from (fMalior ID imh* l it 21 47, 
long 77 2^ # 

HIADRKZ, in tho Rajpoot Ktite <'f doul 
lmro, a village on the route from Vokluiru t< 
ilalimur, ana 12 milei* N*\\ of tin latta It 
»s situate at tho < .udern Isise of a i align <t 
rocky hills, *»tnfeching ibout tMnnt> nuliH in a 


7* 7, Hid liol U i dmc Du noithwcst to 

( ■ in r < »ti i iml tl tnee to llh in >Lati, wlure t 
r it iv s the J ihnuu llu <. ur i oi ttu umtt d 
sire un i« thin south mi telly t) So< kmt, 
mIuu ,i l t iks thr ugh the “ HimilaNa 
l i i Atui a furtln' « urse <f i.imty 
m dur r»g mIikIi it is jon d b\ tht dulkir 
in l the V»h Hung u umtts itlk \*ng ml it 
to s lon^ 7 s 3* wr tin VikuunU »n l 
fiom this tonll note tht strt uu w < dU 1 tht 
( nit, * ii w u k it 1 O o mi 1 * s b< 1 *w 
H n Iv ir mIuu tin JL» m n ts .1 is^ uiftrs tie 
plains it # thr«'Ms otf m t\uisi\e biiiuh, 
m hu if l* ri^udid b> Hud s isthe^uune 
stnam of th< ‘‘itrid ri\ii k r tht puutu lid 
ot which stfr In UiHiiH 

LH \OFLKHl ND s 0 , Ffw \ 

UHA1.M VK V, Lnhsh ihstri t of 

Duirung, p nmo <1 Vs>am,*liut t.o\ of 
L ugal i*town on th rout-v tror L nithto 
Lutkim i, D milts N oitheioiimr Lit 
20 41), long \ * 1*. 

rilAtfVl 11 M V lauc Irimh of tho 

(rail ts and Kgm hu h) th mtm- n* Ihe 
gtmntn stuun of tin Mcud rntr, Mhnh.it 
dag tuithpiii, m ht 24 KL long ^ 
miwuiU* into two brant ht* tht nglit **r 
Mcsttrn, Kmv. ihmiimnated tlu Ihj intfce 
the awteru htaring the luino ol I’odtia, ana 
1UI 
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conveying the greatest volume of the water to 
form a junction various channels with the 
l4rahmf{30otra. Taking a course very sinuous, 
but generally Month, for ISfi miles, it at Nad- 
dya, in lat. 23° 25', long. SS U 22', unites with 
the river of Jellinghee, an tfftket of the ( tangos, 
sent off from, the main stream more to the 
east. The united stream flowing by Calcutta 
to the sea is called the Hoogly. Through this , 
channel the passage made to Rajruahal and, 
the North-Wont Provinces is 177 miles less] 
than that by the Soonderbunds passage, more 
to the east ; and hence is followed for the 
greater pait of the year; but in spring, the 
deptli of water being reduced to cue foot, 
navigation of large craft through this channel 
is at that season preduded. It is by Kennell 
denominated the Cossimbazar river, from the 
circumstance of its flowing by that place. 

BHAGIHj. — Bagul. 

BHAG CLPORK.— A British district under 
the lieut.-gov. of Bengal, and named from its 
principal place. It is bounded on the north 
by the "kingdom of Nepaul and the British 
district of Puraea ; on the east by the di>tricts 


the northern side of the (tangos. The gaur, 
or gayal, a great bovine quadruped, is some- 
times met with. There are besides, the wild 
bul Kilo, the nylgau (Aritilopo picta), various 
other species of antelopes, deer, porcupines, 
monkey h in groat numbers, nud Imres. The 
beasts of prey are tigers, leopards, bears, 
hvfenas, wolves, jackals, foxes. Of birds there 
•are cranes, pep fowl, parrots, paroquets, par- 
tridges, < | nails, ortolans, ducks, teal, and 
snipes. The boa constrictor, ot some other 
huge snakep lurks in the rocky recesses of the 
jungles, but it is not dreaded by the natives, 
who state that it preys on deer and wild swine. 
Venomous serpents are, however, vety uume- 
lous, and, if native report may be tru^tol, 
destroy annually a very coii-.idei.ible number of 
individuals. In the Ganges, and other large 
streams, both the blunt-snouted crocodile and 
the long-snouted are numerous. Large tor- 
toises abound, some being five or six feet in 
length. Kish are abundant, and many are of 
fine quality. The trade of the fisherman is 
puiMicd by numbers, according to Buchanan 
amounting to many thousands. Honey-bees 
abound in the woods, and their produce is 


of Purnea and Maldah ; on the south by the! largely gathered, but consumed by the people 
British district of Beerbhooni ; and on the on the spot, and not made an article of corn- 
west by the British districts of Monghvr and | merce. Rice is the staple crop ; next in mi- 


Tirhoot. It lies between lat. 24 J 17' — 2C> SO', i porta nee is wheat ; then barley, maize, maruya 


long. 86* 15' — 88° 3'; ia 150 miles in length i (Elcurine corooana), various kinds of millet, 
from north to south, and 108 in breadth, and jowar ( Holcus Sorghum), bajra ( Holcus spica- 
has an area of 5,800 square miles. The dts- tus), oil-seeds and pulse m great abundance 
trict is intersected by the Ganges, which, ruu- and variety, and cucurbitaceous plants. The 
ning west and east, divides it iuto two parts, potato is cultivated to a considerable extent, 
the noi them division being in extent about a j as also are carrots, onions, asparagus, ami 
fourth of the whole. The other rivers which j so/ne other European evident vegetables 
intersect or skirt the district are the Gogaree, , dining the cool season. The sugarcane is 
and the Douse or Ejara. On the south side of [ widely cultivated, and thrives remaikably 
the Ganges, numerous torrents of great size I well; cotton and indigo are grown hugely. 


rush down from the hills during the rains, and 
discharge themselves into that riv^r ; but 
though their channels are in general of great 
width, they become devoid of water during the 
dry season. Bhagulpore being neatly inter- 
tropical, and the elevation above the sea incon- 
siderable. the heat in the dry season, comprising 
spring and the early part of summer, is great, 
and more so in # the hilL^thao in the plains, the 
reflection of fhe sun's rays, and radiation of 
heat from the rocks of the highlands, greatly 
increasing the temperature. The winters are 
mild, though slight frosts sometimes occur, and 
ice is occasionally obtained by exposing boiled 
water to the night air. The winds prevailing 
from February to June bring aridity; those 
which prevail during the reminder^of the year 
are inoister; bat, altogether, the climate isj 
drier here than in the tracts more to tho north 
and east. The periodical ^lins of the close of 
the summer and early part of rfittiUnn are 
heavy. Wild elephants infest the woods and j 
jungly valleys of the hills in the eastern and 
south-eastern parte of the district, am| issuing 
thence, commit great ravages among the* crops. 
The rhinoceros ia sometimes met with. Wild 
hogs are most numerous and troublesome on 


and aro of good quality ; the opium poppy and 
tobacco receive little attention ; hu-urn or 
safflower, for dyeing, is an important object of 
culture, ns is the jujube, heipg u^‘<l ;is h>od for 
the lac producing insect. Iron mining and 
smelting are carried on. The principal maiiu- 
factmesaregU^i, pottery, woiksin gold, *dl\i r, 
j copper, end iron, tanning ami shot making, 
cotton-spinning and weaving, dyting to con- 
siderable extent, silk winding and weaving ; 
but much of the manufacturing industry of the 
district has decayed before the competition of 
| British manufactures. A few years since, 
search was made for coal, and though some 
was folind, it of Much inferior quality as to 
discourage the pursuit. The population in 
stated at 2,000,000, Gf whom the Mussulmans 
are reputed to be about twenty-three in tho 
hundred, the remainder being Brahminista. ’ 
The civil establishment is located at the town 
of Bhagulpore, and coiiiprinea about eleven 
j Europeans, with a conshferahle staff of native 
functionaries. Tho eastern portion of the dis- 
trict is traversed by the East -Indian Railway. 

Uo territory of Iflingulporo, considered to 
have been originally pArt of the great realm of 
Magadha, became part of tho Mahomedan 
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kingdom of flour, *and, subsequently subju - 1 tiles. It is said to have been the birth-place 
gated nominally by Akber, was by him de- 1 and rc idence of Paiasu Kama, an incarnation 
dared part of the dominions of the monarch | of Vishnu, and highly famed in llindortlegen- 
ol Delhi. • In 17 d«i, f o«.sim AJi attempted to | dary lore. In the neighbourhood are several 
make a stand against the British forces at i ruins, but none that would Ht ein worthy of so 
Vrinnala, in the south-eastern part of this extraordinary a prc^m.ige. A stone pillar, 
province ; hut his intreudiments were forced J altiibu ted by some to Paiasu Raim, bv others 
with great slaughter, and all within them fell to Lthini, the son of Tandu, is geneially popu- 
into the hands of the \ ictors. It passed to the ( larly known by the name of the Staff (Lth). 
JC.rst India Company by Ithe jfiant of Shall | Rlingulpore is 50 miles S E. of the cantonment 
Alum, empeior ot Delhi, in 1705 . j of (Joruckpnre. Lat. *2f» J 10 ', long. 80 52 . 

r»IIA(iWAN( 10 LA. —See Uogwan^ola. 

. . - « , , , PHAGAVEE, in Central India, in the 

on the light bank of the Canges, here seven j: a hlI0 of j u ji JUr# Heut.gov. of the N.W. 

Hu, r ‘ n w “* h the 1 1 lies on the , | > r0 vinci--, a town on the route fiom Kohtuk 

loTitefiom l.erliampmt- to Dinapore, loO wiles , to Nal)1() | aml o- milrs s of the f„ rmcr . 
north west of the former, H 3 east of the gy j on . r 27' 

latter. Though reprost uted to be two miles! * ~ ’ . 

in length, and a nulo in width, it is a poor RHAINKL, in Sirhind, a village ^on the 
place, consisting of scattered market places, | rou ^ e bom berozpoor to Simla, apd 72 miles 
meanly limit, and, owing to the declivities of* ,s * nf the former place. 'Distant NAA . fr urn 
the ground, very intonv emeriti} situated. 1 1 ^ miles. Lat. 30 35 , long, 

is, ImwiNer, oinarmnted by many hamLome ! 

boiis< s *»f European residents, and also by I BHAIROfJATI, in Guiwbal, the confluence 
morphs Time is abo a Romish chapel. 1 of the river Jahnevi with the Hhageen ttee, as 
Tlu r.ivnlry b.mat ks are now only oeoavoinlly 1 the flanges is called in the upper part of its 
oieupnd, but It . miles fiom them are the course. Hodgson describe s it as “a most 
bairaiksol a native 1 ot j*-» forim d «d the lngh- tori 1 fie and rially awful looking place,” and 
lamb is of the Rnjnuh.d wilds. Time ard also ' adds, that he had seen nothing to be compared 
a court of justice and a jail, “a veiy neat with it in horror and extravagance. Roth 
and rr» ditable building,” and which haw DM> livers are confined within high perpendicular 
bet n well ventilated and othei w no improved walls of solid granite, and m the acute angle 
\» (dmutioual institution, in which English I lornicd by the confluence a lofty massive rock 
i md,nn turn is afforded, h,N been establish! d in pmjcels downwards between the -trearns like 
tlu town by the Erifish g 'venmicnt. The an enormous vvtdge. The Jahnevi, the larger 
number of pupils in 1SV2 amounted to 115 stream, is beautifully clear, with a bluish 
ViljAdiit to the town me the Cl< veland inonu- 1 tinge ; the Midget rettte of a dingy hue. 
ments, erected to the memory of a mentor ious Hodgson compare-* this scene of terrific subli- 
< ivil lunoiionarv ofth.it irniie, who filled the mi tv to “ the appearance that the ruing of a 
offue ot judge and magistr ite about the year Gothic cathedial might have to a spectator 
17 M); one in the Hindoo stylo, raised by within them, supposing that thunderbolts or 
native subscription ; the of lu r ’» noted at the U.irthqu»k - had rifted .1, lofty and massy 
cost of the India Company. In the | towers, spires, and buttn s **, ; the ]>arts left 

v leirnty are two dr nund towns emh about 1 standing might then, in mil. iture, give an idea 
y evontv feet high Tin names ot tlftnr founders of the rocks of Bharioghati. ’ The Bhagee- 
a 1 e unknown, as are also the m and object of rettee, where forty five feet wide and rather 
their erection ; but they closely re- » ruble tin deep, is traversed by a sanga or wooden 
jrttwthnu so numerous m Afghanistan, Bcr 1.% , bridge, sixty* teet above the stream. Hence 
,1ml Syria, as well as the round towers of lie is the name of the pla$e, signifying the ghat 
bind. The site of the ancient Bali hot lira has , or pass^of jlhairo, some mythological persou- 
beiui conjectured <0 bo contiguous to thN town. 'ago, worshipped in a small temple near the 
Rhngulnore is distant N.W . from Calcutta, by ,snot. Elevation above the sea 8,511 feet. 

11 1 1 mi 1. . 1.1 . I .1 T.nt- Ml 0 *>' l.in.T 'Tim 1 ' /I A' 


subdivision. lt~i« situate on the left \wink of 1 gurh, lieut.-gov. oi^ the N.W. Provinces, a 
the river Ghnghra, and was rejrortecl by Ru- village on 'j|io r*Tute fuinr the cantonment of 
(hnnnn to contain a kundrt-d and tvventv five AU^urh ta that of Delhi, seven miles N "W . 
lints, but to he mnter, < leaner, and more of the former. The road in this part of the 
thriving than most native towns •>[ its si/e. ^ontn is in many pints heavy, and eonfim \ 
One of tho sti^etu in w ufv* and has a row id betweou sand-drift'-; the country is open, 
sheds for the huckster’s mi the market davs. sandy, and partially cultivated. Lat. *27“ 
Many of the huts are very neatly roofed with long. o. 


iieriiamjioor ami aniorsiicuau m, -0-1 hum-" 
hy the course of the Ganges, 3‘2fi^ Lat. 25 *■ 1 1 
long. 87 . 


RHAGCLPORE, in Urn British district of | 
(Joruckpore (N.W. l'rovinees), a mu.vII town) 
which formerly gav r e name to a pergu^imh’or 1 


*, 32fi fc Lat. 25" 11 , P,HAIRt>WAL. in the RaroeDooah division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
, llriti'-li .li.tri.-t of to** of th e lWas mor 31 l nnVS S.R of the 

liMvit A ikiiidir I ,!tr. XI ‘Itv itMiLt 7n ll 


town of Anriiair. Lat. 31° *26', long. 75' 14'. 
1UIA 1 71 Rf, in the British district of Mly* 


BH A( 1 1 r LPOHE.--The jirinciji^l place of 
the British district of tho same name, a towu 
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BHALKEE, in Hyderabad, or territory of 
tli© Nizam, a town on a stream a feeder of 
the rivfcr Manjera, distant from the city of 
Hyderabad, N.W., 98 miles. Lat. 18" 8', 
long. 77° 17'. 

BHALOD, in Guzerat, or territory of the 
Guicowar, a town on the left or south bank of 
the jiver Nerbudda, 3.1 miles S. of Baroda, 55 i 
N. of Surat. Lat. *21° 48', long. 73 J 15'. I 

BHALOT. — A town in the Rajpoot terri- ( 
tory of Shekaw utee, distant S.W. from Delhi 
82 miles. Lat. 28 1 O', long. 7b d'. j 

BHALTHA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 1 
of JhaLavvar, distant E. from Neemuoh 100 
miles. Lat. 21° 17', long. 7b° 30'. i 

BH AM A NIK HERA, in the British district 
of Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W . Pros inces, 
a village on the route from Delhi to Muttra, . 
and 47 miles S. of the former city. The 
vicinity, now ill cultivated, appeals to have' 
been once populous and pio-perous, as it 
aboutids in the remains of small mewjut** and 
ornamented tombs. Water is supplied from 
tanks and wells, and supplies are procurable 
from the surrounding country. The road in 
this part of the route is good. Lat. 28° 4', 
long. 77 J 24'. 

BHA MG BRIT. — A town in the native 
state of Gwalior, or Scindia’s possessions, dis 
♦■ant S E. from Mhow 72 miles. Lat. 21 
long. 7b' 3.V. 

BHA MI b\T T A LLEE. in the British district j 
of Jessoro, lieu t -gov. of Bengd, a town on 
the mute from Jessore to Fureedpore, 12 mile-* 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 23 15', long. 

89 21'. 

BHA MON, or BIT\MrXXAGRA, it. the 
British district of Budaon, lu ut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route, by 
Khasgunj, from Bareilly to Alhghur •canton- 
ment, and 30 miles S.K. of the latter, 5b N.E. 


ing five persons to each, too population may 
be estimated at 500. Lat. 27° b', long. 82' 37'. 

B11ANPOORA, in territory of Indore, or 
possessions of Holkar's family, a town on the 
route from Neemuch to Kota, 60 miles E. of 
former, 60 S. of latter. It is situate on the 
liver Rt-wa, at the base of a ridge of hills, and 
lias a fort built of stone, but not finished. 
"There is a ti^e palace in the mbido, which is 
aUo unfinished. Both of these vvue com 
nienced by Jesvviyit Row liolkar, of whom 
there is a ^beautiful cut marble .si. dm in tho 
palace ; ami on tin" walls and gateway an* 
several figures of animals of vanous discre- 
tions. The city i« surroundi l by a wall ” it 
is the principal place of a pirgumiuh eontai 
ing seventy villages Population 20,000. 
Elevation above the sea 1,344 icet. Lat. 
24 3 30', long. 75 J 45'. 

BHANPOOR TITAN A, in tlm British dis- 
trict of (Joruckpoor, lieu t. gov/ of the N W. 
Provinces, a town oil the lift bank ot the 
Koana river, 49 miles N.W. of Goi uckpoor. 
Lat. 20 ’ 59, long. 82 J 43'. 

| BHANRA, in the district of Sooltanpoor, 
territory of Oude, a village a mile from tlm 
right bank of the nvei Gnmnti c, five miles 
N.W’. of Sooltanpoor cantonment, 77 S E. of 
| Lucknow Butti r * -donates its population at 
1 400, all Hindoos. Lat. 26 20', long, .S2 Y 
| BHANSTON. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Kotah, distant E fioiu Kotali 60 
miles. Lat. 25 7, long. 7b 19. 

BHAOON, in tho British distriit of Boo- 
Iundsliuhur, lteut. gov. oftheN.W Previous, 
a town on the route "from xViioopshuluu to 
Meeiut, and ‘2b miles S. E of the latter. Lat. 
*28 J 3*', long. 7 s V. 

BlfAlMX )Rl'H, or BO PR F, in the P.iitish 
distlict of Paneeput, heut.gov. of the NAN . 
Provinces, a village on the unite from tin uty 
of Delhi to Kurnool, and 4b mUe*N.\\ . of the 


of Delhi. The road in this part of fcheVoule 
is generally good, but in some places heavy ; 
the country open and partially cultivated. 
Lat. 27 ‘ 51', long. 7 s ' 84'. 

BHANDTK. — A town in the territory of 1 
Nagpoor, distant S. frftm Nagpoor 70 miles. 
Lat. 20° 8', long. 79' 12\ * • 

BIIANEYRGH, in the British district of 
Allyghur, lieut. *gov. >f the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route fronj Meerut to Muttra, 
and 33 miles N.E. of the latter. The road in 
this part of 4he route is tolerably good, the 
country open and well cultivated, ^at. 27 54', 
long. 77° 54'. 

BHANGUKH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Alwur, distant S.Wffron^ Alwur 38 
miles. Lat. 27 ' T, long. 7b J 22', • 

BHANPOOR, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pyjvinces, 
a small town 58 miles N.W. of the cantonment 
of Goruckpoor. Buchanan states the number 
of its houses at 100 ; and consequently, «llow- 


formvr. The road in this part of the mute is 
good. Lat.* 29 14', long. 77 4'. 

BHAR \TGAN.J, in the P.ntish didiutof 
Allahabad, lieut gov. of tho N.W Pinvimts, 
a small town on the route by the Kuttra Pus*, 
fiom the cantonment of Allahabad to Ri*wa, 
and 10 unUs N.E of the former city. It has a 
bazaar, and supplies and vv iter are abundant. 
The road in this part of the route is rather 
good, the country lev^l, Veil cultivatul, and 
studded with small villages. Lat. 25 4, long. 
82* LV. 

BHA RAW AS, iw thn British distriit of 
Gqnrgaoii, lieut gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a (ownon tho route from Delhi to Rowan, and* 
50 miles S.W. of the former. Jt has a hum 11 
bazaar; there is water from wills, and sup- 
plies are procurable from the vicinity of 
Rowan, five miles distant. Thu old canton 
nicnt of Rewrui is a mile N.W. of RIwiMwa* 
The road in this part. of the rmftn i« good, the 
adjacent country open. l*at. 28 8', long. 

76' 39'. 
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BHABEIIA, in file British district of Shah- 1 
jehanpoor, lieut-gov. of tlio N.W. Provinces, j 
a village on the route from Futtohgurh to the i 
can ton men t. of Shajehanpoor, and 15 miles 1 
K W. of the latter. The road in this part of 
the route is indifferent, the country open, 1 
level, and partially cultivated. Lat. 27° 4*7, 
long. 79' 5(r. 

BFIAROLE, in the Britihli district of Myn- 
■ poorCo, lieut. gov. of the* N.W. Provinces, a 
small town tfr village on the route from the 
city of Ay ra to the cantonment of Mynpooree, 
ami 23 miles W. of the latter. I^ie road in ' 
this part of the route is laid under water to ' 
tit* depth offion^oue to three feet during the 
periodical rains in the latter patt of summer, 
at other times it is tolerably good. The 
country is flat ami partially cultivated. Lat. J 
27' S, long. 7H 40'. | 

BHASKY roof?, in the Biitisb district of « 
Tnlmot, lieut.*gov. of Bengal, a town 28 miles 
N.E. from Mo/iitTerpoor, 32 miles N.W\ of 
Ihirbunga. Lat. 20 30, long. s,> 39'. j 

IU1ASC >T T I:, in Sir hind, a village on the 
route from Ham-e^ to Lodiaua, ami 33 mile* 
S. of the latter town. Jt is situate in a 
country with • L 0 !.tlv undulating surface, 1 
vnodeiatelv fertile and partially ciiltivah d. 
The road m this part of the route is g« nerally ( 
go*«d, but liable to become miry in h* avy 
rains. IhsUmt N.W. from Calcutta ],07i 
mihs. Lit. 3tp 25, long. 79 . I 

I'll VT(J(»N(r, m the native state of Noyau), 
one of the oluof to a us of the kingdom, and tlio 
fiiouiit' 1 losideiice of the Pitahimns of the 
country. “Its pilace and buildings in gim 
ral an* of mop- striking appiarance; and its! 
h*tm ts, if not much wider, me .it all events 


is distant W. from Dcesa 39 miles. Lat. 
2 L 7 ', long. 71 ° 30 '. 

BIIAUBltA. — A town of Malwa, ^in th© 
native stato of Jabboah, distant S.W. from 
Jahbordi IS miles. Lat. 22’ 33',' long. 
74 u 2,7. i 

BIIAT'GULPORE. - See Bj^vuclpouk. 

BHACL, in the British district of Kljan- 
diish, presidency of Bomba}, u town on tlio 
h ft bank of the (Jirua, 31 miles E. oi JM alii - 
gaum. Lat. 20 J 3 o, long. 75 J . 

WlAWALfOOK, in the British district of 
Etawa, licut.gov. of the. N.W. Provinces, a 
virago on the n»ute fioni the cantonment of 
Etawa to Allahabad, ami 24 miles S.E. of the 
fonner. Lat. 2 d' 34 ', long. 71 * 22 '. 

Bll AWT 'EBOOK. See Bahawulpoor. 

HHAWTJl. See Jai nsvii. 

PiMAYN^KEA. in th« Brifidf district of 
Barullv, lit 'it . gov of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on therouU hy N .ipAkmath and Rndcr- 
poor, fioni th<- town of ihilililie, t to that of 
Ka*dieop**or, 23 in h**»S. E. of the latter. Lat 
29 " long. 79 19 . 

IWPEAMoW. or BET 1 MOW, in the 
British distuet of Vuttthpoor, limit gov. of 
tlnj N.W. Provinces, a town oil tin* riyht lank 
of the < hinges, 10 Hides N. ol the tu\\ U of 
k'utt hpoor Lat. 2*1 3 , long, 5 V. 

BllEFHA. in tic* Bntisli djstiict of Ram- 
gur, lieut gov. of Bengal, a 1 »wn on the mam 
tiunk nal uom < \deutt i to Iknuvs, 30 mdes 
N of ILuarieha^h. Lit. 21 2 V, long. 

«*:> 20. 

BllJ'.Lk VNC 11 \M. - V tow ii in the native 
st.itt of Indoor, or urn’ >ry of l lolk.it ‘s family. 


much (leaner than those of K hatm.mdoo.” 
Lat. 27 37 , long. S.’S 22. 

BUATNKKB. K.*o 

BilAITlfctf. — See Burnt i vna. 

BFIArBKf B. -A small distant in the 
north-we.st of (luz»rat, having a population 
composed entirely of oo» lies. It is b xinded 
on the ninth by iVodut ; on the south b\ 1 
Kadhunpoie ; on tin* cad bv Therwarra : and , 
on the wed by Soorgaum. It. is about fourteen 
miles long and twelve broad, and consists of a 
flat jungle-country , the soil being principally 
Handy, and producing only one ciop of the 
commoner "grain*# yearly. TJie population , 
does not exceed 500 ; and the revenue is little j 
mote than 1,200 rupees. Four fifthn of the 
population are deHcribe<l # jw armed men The 
district pays no tribute to any government. 1 
It, became connected with the British •govern- » 
ruciit in 1819, upon the expulsion of the Komu 
from ( 3 Mzenit ; and a further agreement was 
entered into in ls£fl. The policy observed 
tuwaida it is that of non-interfciemv with its 
internal affairs, but control in its external 
relations, which arc superintended by the 
government of Bombay. Tlio town of Bhaubeir 
l» 


distant S bom indoor O') mdc«. Lat. 21 51', 
long. 7 <7 s'. 

hlltTI Ste Pajv.u.i *■ 

BH KKLW A Fv A. - A 1o* 1 in the Rajpoot 
sf.ite Vf Uodeepoor, distant S fiom Ajim-ei 
so mdes.* Lit. 2,7 2 if, hug. 74 4.4', 

BUKEMAlb in the Rajpoot date of Joud- 
P»*je, a village on tin: rouio fmm Pokhurn to 
Baliner. and nfl nubs JC <<| the Jattt r. It is a 
prompt rou^little place, inhabited by Charuns, 
a smgiflar \l ajpoot tiibe, combining the avoca- 
tions of pneM craft and trade, and rc uining by 
their artifices a womleiful mlhieme over their 
sujh r?titious country men. Water is obt lined 
fiom two vvclL about 1^0 feet dct*p. The road 
eastwaid, oi toward^ Pokhurn, i 4 good, but in 
tho other direction indifferent. I-at. 2d 19' f 
long, 7V 33'. 

BHEL.>1 OHUK t V, in tho Br-tidi district of 
Salummpoov, a t place of Hindoo piLriningc, 
abc^it a miV north ea-t of Hurdwnr. Ft is in 
a small recess of tin* mountain hounding the 
IK hra Boon on tin* south, and in a perpem 
diculnr«roek alnmt 310 bxt liigh. Here is a 
kunda or pool supplied with vv.itor from a 
small branch of the lianges, and frequented by 
1 105 
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pilgrims to practise the ablution which they j W. of Juggurnaut, 47 miss S. of Cuttack, 
consider efficacious to wash away their sins. Lat. 19 14 50', long. 85 4/ . 

Acoordipg to the legend, Bheema was posted! BHERAOOLE. Ono of tho petty native 
here to prevent the Ganges foom taking 1 s ^ {ltes on t} ie H outh west frontier of Bengal, 
another course. Immediately above the bath > ] t C0I1 taius an area of about 200 square miles, 
is a small cave or artificial excavation in the ail( j ^s centre is in lat. 21° 5', long. 8l J 20'. 
rock. It is pointed out as a miraculous m- ( j^ H KKKE.-A village in tho R.itish .lis- 
d l“I r nv 7 he ° { v.trict of Hurrisns. lieid.-gov. of the N.W. 

i*.*-*, i **»■«•. 

Raper states that his associate, Webb, took! BUETAEE. — A town in the m.tivo state of 

the height of Bheema Ghora, and found it to Nepal, distant W. from Khatmandoo 132 
be 407 feet; but as the Kunda is supplied , miles. Lat. '2.V 46', long. 83 ' 10'. 
with water from one of “the small channels j miRWANNEE, or BO WANT, in the 
of the river,” it must be almo't exactly on the aistrict of Roll tuck, foeut. gov. of tHe 

same level as the Ganges, if by the expression Provinces, a town with a fort, which 

of “the river *\that great stream be meant. wag ^ken tho British in 1809, in conse- 
Perhaps the elevation ascertained by Webb is nce 0 f hostile acts committed by tho chief 
that of tho summit of Bheema Ghora above the , ^ Q p n8srsse( ] it. The population w returned 
river. Hurdwar is 1,024 feet above tho sea. 29 442. Lat. 23° 45', long. 76° 14'. 

Lat. 29° 68* long. 78° 14'. j JnJEWN1)Yi tho Hi itii* diitrict of 

BHEENDAH.--A town in tho Rajpoot | 'j'ann.ih, prcshlency of Bombay, a town on the 
state of Oodeypoor, distant S.E. from Oodey-i )U t e f r ’ om Bombay to Nassiek, 29 miles N.E. 
poor 30 miles. Lat. 2 P 29', long. 74° 16'. y o f the f ormer< The town is supplied with 
BHEENMAL. — A town in the Rajpoot water by means of an aqueduct constructed by 
state of J oudpore, distant S.W, from Joud- the inhabitants the government having con- 
pore 100 miles. Lat. 25° 5', long. 72 J 20'. Itributed oOOl. in aid of its cost. The popula- 
A 1 tion and mercantile importance of this place 


BHEENPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant N. fr«m 
Hyderabad 167 miles. Lat. 19 J 46', long. 
78° 35'. 

BHEER. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, distant N.W. from Hyder- 
abad 206 miles. Lat. 19°, long. 75° 55'. 


irnportanc 

arc officially stated to be on the increase 
Lat. 19° l» f * long. 73 9\ 

BJ1 1DANWALA, in Mrhind, a village 
situate on a high bank, beneath which flows a 
large offset of the Sutlej, issuing from that 
river on the lift, a short distance below its 


BHEERJORA, in 


ong. /o oo. lj unctlon ^ith the Bess. About throe miles 
the British district oi j )f4 j ow junction is a ghat, communicating 


Goalpara, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town ‘dlj Wlth Hankepatan, in the Punjaub, and dis 
miles N.W, from Goalpara, 95 nines N.E. ot Anguished as being an important channel of 
Rungpore. Lat. 26* 27', long. 90 32'. traffic. Lieutenant Mack os on thus describes 

BHEERNAGHR, in the British district of the scene “ Thirty-two boats, with three 
Purneah, lierut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the j men to each, were unceasingly employed from 
right bank of the liver Coosy, 29 mil^s N.W. morn to night in transporting loadul hackeries 


of Purneah. Lat. 25 g 59', long. 87* 10'.^ 
BHEETAH, in the British district of Al- 
lahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Mirzapore to Banda, 
11 miles S. of Allahabad. Lat. 25° 17', long. 
81" 52'. € 

BHEKOltAEE, in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, a village on the route from Po- 
khurn to Balmer, and 32 miles S. of the former. 
It is inhabited by Charuus, a tribe of Rajpoots, 
who by priestcraft have acquired an extra- 
ordinary influence over their countrymen. 
There are about a hundred houses, generally 
supplied with water from a large tank, which 
fails in the dry season, and then recourse is 
had to two wells, one of^fresh, the other of 
brackish water. There is a ajpall fort or tower 
for the defence of the village. •> I'he roi*l is 
tolerable on the north, or towards Pokhurn, 
but in the other direction sandy and bad. 
Lat. 26' 30', long. 71° 50'. 

BHENTPOOR, in the British district of 
Poaroe, lieut, -gor. of Bengal, a town ninq miles 


and beasts of burthen of ever^ description 
across tho fiver. I observed little dillcience 
one day from another , it was a scene of con- 
stant activity and bustle.” Bhidanwala is 
within the territory formcily belonging to the 
Aluwal.v Sikh chief, one of those under tho 
control and protection of the British, but who, 
failing in his allegiance, incurred tho penalty 
of forfeiture of hi** dominions. I distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 1,167 miles. Lat. 31 11 10', 
long. 75°. . * 

BFrtKARtfEPOOB, in the British district 
of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of tho Jl.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Bareilly to Veto- 
ragurh, and ft) miles N.E, of the former. 
VSJatcr d supplies for tn>op$ aro here abun- 
dant. The road in this part of the route is 
bad ; the country level, open, and cultivated. 
Lat. 28" 42', long. 79' 5*. 

BHILKHET, in tin* British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov* of the N W. Provinces, a 
halting-place on the route from Pillibheet to 
Petoragurh cantonment, 62 miles N.E. of tho 
100 
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former. It is aitimte on the river Ludhia, here from the base to the centre of the crown 
fordable, and on the bank of which is encamp- measures 112 feet ; tho height from the ground 
ing'grouiul for a regiment. Supplies must be to the summit is between seventy and eighty 
collected from the adjacent country, as there feet. Facing each of the cardinal point® is a 
is no village. The road to the south-west, or vast gateway. Tho north, east, and west' 
towards Pilljbhcet, is bad, stony, and has a gateways are forty feet high ; their sides and 
steep declivity j in the other direction, or upper parts being masses of stonework, carved 
towards the north-cast; it is better, but with in the most elaborate manner’into the forms 
steep ascent. Lat. ‘JIT IF, long. 80 ’ 6\ of elephants, human beings, and other shapes. 


Jilt IL LUNG, in the* native state of Gur- °PP 0H ' t( ; each of these mays, and resting 
whal, a oofmideraljle feeder of tho Bliagee- deface of the circular basement, >s a 

rettee, as the tianges is lulled i» the upper fi 8 ure of . Bud,ha ' 1,16 ' «»uthem gateway is 
part of its course. It rises in lat. 30* 46', P lil .f rou “ d "e acattered numerous ruins 
long. 78 65', and taking a imuth-westerlv I ? ud sh ? tten ; d »cuJj.ture«; at » Rho , rtd ' fl - 


part of its course. It rises in lat. 80' 46', P lil u \ ( f ro,, , nd "e acattered numerous ruins 
long. 78 65', and taking a south-westerly I aud sh ? tterad ^ptures ; *nd it 1 » short d*- 

courso of about fifty miles, fails into th ^ tance m a hemisphere ami ar to that aheady 
tihageerettecon the left side in lat. 30 23', | drScr,b ?' d * but. unornamented and oi less 
long. 78 ’ 31'. The elevation of the confluence dimensions, being only 246 feet m creum- 
is 2,278 feet above the sea. Paper, who ,™ e f '’u.ldmgs have been conjec- 

crossod it by means of a jhula or rope- bridge, tu , red t0 U ‘ raised to enshnne some 

aiiout five miles above the mouth, found the r /? hc co, ‘ 8 . cc ™ ted b * t i5 . uddh,8t auperstit.on. 
stream there, in tl.e beginning of May, he-lf/T ? ^ ““H ^ly from Ue summit, 
tween sixtv and «evn.,tv feet wide. It .£ und, ! ““‘V below the foundation, it has been 


tween sixty and seventy feet wide. It abounds . . al . . , .... 

with fish, called by MoorcrX trout, wl,,c^ a “\ nud ‘ bat , the of the hudding 

are taken by snaring. Herbert estimates tijT s, ' lld br ‘ ckw ; ,rk * w,tbc ’'. t . a " 5 ’ cUmber ' 

, .. r * ..'A . Jtnanv pints of these buildings are numerous 

length of course ot the continuous stream 0F1 J f. . al T , ,. . ® , 

tho llhillung and the part of the IWerettec ! 1 *e Pah character commemo- 
helow the confluence, measured from the *ut>"g gifts made by vanous parties, for ^e 
r , v c , 1 mining, decoration, or maintenance of the 

source ot the former to the point at winch the . , e>> Dl , ’ . , . 100A c 

, .. - . .. , * 11 1 ’work, fihilsa was tak^n in 1230 from the 

latter passes into the plains near Huniwar < , . w , , . e 

, til , w r ’ Jiinuoos bv Nunsuddin Altamsh. Bovereign of 

ut a hundred and titty nines. Mote rcCcuti.w .1 , lx. 

. . . ■ . , , .1 Delhi. Jt appears, however, to have soon 

information leads to the conclusion that thisL ■ r n .** ^ 

..... r.i . 1 , 11 nvgain fallen into the power of the Hi n< loos, as 

estimate is m excess of the true distance, which ■ ** .. , /, r 1 . 

, , , . , , , ’ 4 in I21M it was wTe&ted from them by an oincer 

111a v be computed at one huud red autt. twenty f , , , ,, v ^ . * fv ... „ A 

•1 rr, . -i iW 1 of Jclaluddin 1 ? close, sovereign of Delhi ; and 

miles. 1 he B nllung ,s eou-idered’I Mend . |linkt ha . # in / )a , std to the Hindoos, aa 

stream by the Hind,.,*. in 132j |{ a l,er states that it belonged to Pagans. 

IIH1LSA. in the tciiitory of Gwalior, or j 1 1 was a few years after taken by hi* son 
the possi-sMorw of Scindm‘s family, a town the HimiajMm, and subsequently seizeil by his Hue- 
principal place of a pergunnah of the same | ct k s.slui Aftghan rival Shir Shah. It was finally 
name. It is situate on a trap rock on the light ' [ A. 1). 15/0) incorporated with the empire of 
or eastern bank of the river P»t twa, and has a I Pclhi by Akbar. Bhilsa and its annexed 
foit, inclosed b}* a wall of stone, furnished | pergnnnah are stated to yield at present an 
with square towers and a ditch. The suburb j annual K\cnue of 32o,o» 0 rupees. The 
outside has* some spacious street*., containing ' tobacco produced in the vii n*ty of the town is 
good hou-.es, Htuc h a gun, “mt asurmg nine- 1 contAleieil the finest in I alia. The space, 
torn ket and a half in length, with a Imre of j however, pmlucing the very fine sort is very 
ten inches, in elegant piopoitimib. and highly 'circumscribed, not ex eeding three acres, 
oiiiamcntid. It is of the finest bravs, and cas*t j The chief, if not the only cause of the good- 
will the appearance of a nctwoik o\cr it, .and ness of the*tol>aceo of this smglo spot, is the 
has on it large rings held by «lolphins.” It is j very careful and high Cultivation applied.” The 
alleged to ha\o been mndc by older of ,Ie - 1 -orts proiKiced in the neighbouring fields are 
fiangir. At Sanchi Kanekln ra, four miles and of ordinary quality. Population about 3D, 000. 
a* half soutli-w. st of Pbdsi, on ,1 deUeheii l>i«tant K. from Oojein 131 mdes. S. from 
lull ou th^ Mt hifoh # of the rivir In twa. are tiwalioi 1 ’dO. Lat. 23' *30', long. 77 1 50'. 

Homo vast monumeutH of nAtiqiiU>w The PUIM Bl T U. in the Punjab, a town on the 
principal in a Inn. isphere. constructed of thin route from [^ore t> Ka^hmii, through the 
layers of free^toiui, arraj)g<‘d 111 steps, without liaranulla It i s situate on a small 

any cement, ami oveibud with acjvtol lll0 y" stream, which fiilK into tho Ohenaub, from 
. t.ir four imhos thick. It has on the summit wtuch , , r the t „ wl) i 3 distant aiiout f..rty 
» level horizontal area, thirty-hvo feet* m Tlle j, ous f 8 are 1, )W an d flat-roofed, 

diameter, ami was formerly surmounted by a xheir mindier fi estimated at 1,000, and that 
cu]Kila, the fraginei./s of which icnmin. llm of ^ lops at ir , 0 _ | <|M . go- 69 ' ( i ong- 74- 6 -. 

4 hemisphere staiuL on a base twelve feet high, 
ami extending all round seven feet from the BHIM TAL, in the British district of 
torniination W the, hemisphere to the outside. Kuniadn, lieiit.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
Tho ciroumfereneo of the building, measuri <1 a small lake near tho southern frontier, about 
round the base, is 554 foot. A lino drawn ten miles above Bhumowree, on the Almorah 
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road. It is situate in the bottom of a valley I the principal place of the* pergnnnah of the 
about three miles lorig, and is itself 8,000 foot} same name, ft small town or village on the 
in length and 2,400 in breadth, and the depth i route from Benares to Ohazeepoor, 28 miles 
in the middle has been ascertained by sounding N.E. of the former, 17 W. of the latter, and 
to \)Q bixty-fouv feet. It is described by Hebcr | four N. of the left bank of the Ganges. Lat. 
as ** a very beautiful pkee. Tt is a little j 25" 35', long. 83° 17'. 

mountain valley, surrounded on three sides by' BlIOELEE, in the British district of Mir- 
woody lulls, and on the fourth by a tract of ‘ m?OVOt Heat. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces » 
grefin mellow, with a fine lake of clear water, j ^ 0Wll (| lc principal ulaeu of the pergunnah of 
A small and Very rude pagoda, of grey stone, i tho same namej on the river Kanuiiiiw*. 10 
with a coarse slate roof, under some hno mile s E. of Chump, 15 R. of Benares. Lat. 
peepul-trees, looked like a little church ; aml.gjp-g' b>ns> S3 3\ 

the whole scene, except that the hills were ‘ . 

higher, so strongly reminded me of Wales, BHOGNLL1 OOR, in the Ttniisl. d.stnet 
that I felt my heart beat as I entered (awnporc, the principal j.laee of the )»m- 

Near, and eonnectcd with it by a stream, is al8'>»"-‘ h <’f t5l >* *"" c U.wn witi. 

piece of water of considerable extent, hot . * Uutaar, on the route from talpee to ( awn- 
v hallow and overgrown with aquaiic vegeta- P on g ‘ uu * mght miles N. h. of the burner. I lie 
tion. Both appear to be in course of lacing roa * 111 ,J f tbo route is good, tho 

filled up by.detritU'i brought down by streams 1 J'«*unrry M l ‘d cultivated and studded with vil- 
from the higher grounds. Tlieir waters are , higes. hut. 2b 12, long. /. •>! . 


emptied by a torrent falling into the Goula, a 
feeder of the Ramgungn. Elevation above*, 
the soa 4.271 feet. Lat. 21* 1 if, long. 72 41^ 
B H IN A V. — *>ce Bi’X vke. 

BHIND, in the tenitoiy of Gwalior, a town 
on the route from Ktawa to Gwalior fort. 


BlfOGPOOU, or l?A CG BOOK, in the Bri- 
abcvgi tNh district of Sal jam n poor, lieut.-gov. oi tho 
^N.W. f*i'n\im*os, a village on the route from 
Moradabnd to llurdwru, and ill miles S. of 
the latter. It i* situate on the light bank 
of the Ganges, which hole nccrdiug to l>a- 
29 miles S.W. of former. .14 N.K. of latter. I vl, l" , "b S** «I> «'*•• in<inni.T.u.l.- small 
Though now muWi decayed. it w.w .,w vm- ,U1 ' 1 mpid -trciiiw, emh ,»■.), a;.-, ", h d,ty >.i,d» 


portmit.mil prpiiluii-, witlin. fort surrounded i* About time m.b - h low lie \illur> 
hv a double rampart, the inner of masonry, , •' a . ^ *-nv.r, th.-r- d 00 jtm.Ih . wide 

tlie outer of mini, and .tren.rthi liul by tow. ja. ™|»ul nn.| w,. .. 'ony bottom Nearly 

upposi|^ the village, tin* t».mg'^ b< conn i m 


m t 

Kibiu™’ foldable for #b phants and camels, 
arid in 1 the belt n o.ittb* of Lord (‘mil 
b'-nmut \ :hiii\ folded it Bure. lilmgpoor 
w.m foTMi<rl> foitified, and fbree nmeMis bis 
t ions are v< t remaining. Lat. 2n , long 
78 13 


In an inclosed pleasure-ground, near the town, 
are throe fine buildings, support**,! on columns 
and arches of stone. Lat. 20 #3, long. 

7 $ 52. 

muxnrs, in the jaghire of Jujliur, bent - 
gov. of the X.W. Provinces, a village situate 
on the left bank of the Hansoutee Nullah, a 
torrent dry for a great part of the year, but' i51 * 

spreadiiii* 'widely during the rami. Lat. , <*fOii.l, :i town live in. . . horn tho 

24, 82' form. 70' 87’. • 'loft bank of Hie Gang,.., s ot Lucknow. 

, a. l'.utb-r estimatt s us population .it 9,0 Hi, of 

LHINi.A.- \ town m tbe territory of wh(Jln , co !U0 Muxulrntfis. Lat. 2-J‘S. 
<Juue, distant N . from Oude bl units. Lat .j', 

27 J 40', long. V2- 1*. 

BHINfiBEE, in the Britinh district of Go 


BHOJPOOU, in tin* distrut tvf Luiiswata 


ruekporc, lieut.-gov. of the X.W « Brovina a 
him All town on, the **o nil i-castern frontier, to 
wards the British distiict of Naryn, Kituate 
equidistant lK*tvveen the rver- Cljbota ('imduk 
and Jhuiaio. arid about siv mib s from rreli. 
According to Buchanan, it contains lOOhoiPCs, 
an amount which would assign it a population 
of t)00. Ibstant S. E. from Goniekpme can- 
tonment 50 rtwles, 2d’ 2/, long. SB 4, 

BHIRANTG. — A 
district Hurriana, lieut. 
vincos. Lat. 2!^ 33', 75 33'. 

BHITA JiGANAW, in tliodistriet of Bains 
wara, territory of Oude, a town 2o mileH to. of 
Lucknow, 31 E, of Cawiqxire. Butter esti- 
mates the population at 4,000, of whom fifty 


I B 11 0.I POOR, in the British diunet of Mo 
tadabrid, bout -gov. of tlie N.W. provinci x, a 
town on tho route from the town of Moradalud 
to Almora, and mm* tnile-i N. of th** former. 
It ba«. a bazaar and a rnoMpie ; a propoitnm 
of the inhabitants being Mahometans. It was 
once a fimmdjmg plaei , but was ruined in the 
l. 1 oh ilia war, though stiif tottous jim* manu- 
faetm^l and (4 vh 1 liere to a eoflsidetaMe 
tent. Tin* surrounding country hs open, l*-\ol, 


1 ’ “ * u * <JU %' * and fertile, pnidueinc' the Higar-cane in ]srfec 

village of On* Brih«h til)n> Lat. 57', long. 7s- 

.-gov. of the N.W. Pro, in the British dktiietof Sbah- 

abad, limit, gov. of Bengal, a town a mile to 


the right of the route from PinApoor to Gha- 
7 a'epoo r, 5b miles W.of farmer, 40 E. of latter. 
It has 200 houses ; and assuming the usually 
received average, of five inmates to eneli, tin? 
population aj)jH*ars be about? 1,000, it is 


are Mussulmans. Lat. 2fi J 2'/, long. 80” 54' 

HHITftEE, in the British district of Gha-j tho principal place of a pergminah of the same 
zeepore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, i name. Livt. 25 J 82', long. 81° 11'. 
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BITOKARTSRKIJ in the British district of! BHOONAGEER, or BHONGIR, in the 
Muzuftuniutfur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 1 territory of Hyderabad, a town at the sou th- 
vinces, a village on the route from Moradabad west base of a mountain, distant N.IJ. from 
to (ho town of MimifFurnugur, and 14 miles the city of Hyderabad :V2 miles. Close to the 
K. of the latter. It is situate near the right! westward of it is a tank of considerable size, 
Rank of the Ganges, in a country partially ( and in the same direction beyond the tank 
cultivated. The road in this pari ol the route j extends a well -cultivated, populous country, 
i > had. Distant N r .W, from Calcutta 042 miles, j Lat. 17 J 30', Jong. 78 ; 5S ‘ , • 

Ut. 2!) 30', long. 78 \ 4 ! BHOON(J HAKA.-A perfriinnah or di«. 


BHOKUll. — See Ktnilr.ri. 


j trict of Sinde, in the vicinity of Subziik-ote. 


BliONGAON, tty principal place of the 1 fifteen villages and when 

Iientuunnh of thu naine name, in llrituJ. 


ilietrict of Mvuitoori liout.-gov. of the N.W. *" i‘ m ' U f , re l venue ot 00,000 mpe^. 'Urn 
I’rov inces, i,' on tlm route from Futtehgmfa wrvtoA by the ameer*, from 

cantonment to tluft of.Mynpoo.ee, and seven b " 1 »>. * 0 ■ twinning 

...Ties K. of iho Utter, it i.a* a hour, and '* '****»» Unt.sl. aot iont.p m Mode tram- 
*'tln- ri-iimins of a moi M oe, I, cm, caking the ' >» to Mahomed Blmw Khan, the ruler 

onre rcpcrUbihlv of the place," and i, well ' ,f , J . ,hawl l T> “ f,,r . h !’ fg UnH 

supphed w.th water. The read in thw part of ‘“J' 1 l""**™! friendship, ihe prmc.pal place, 
tin* route ih good ; the country level, open, and U, ? on ='- J H ° f tUe 

hut part, ally cultivated. Bat. 37 13, long. ,W,M - u * lat ' » 21 > ,oU «‘ «»' *»° • 

71, i t. BHOoKA. - -A town in the British territory 

, MmV fP* t, . . Xagpoor* distant N.E from Aagpnor 85 

MIONLV. m llajpootana, a town ... i the .op *,„■ l wlg . «j \ T . 

imt’vc temtorv of Godwar, in^t. i lit ?>.\\ . from .... _ _ . . , 

Ap.ii' r 01 lode.. I .at, 2.V long. 7-‘!‘ Ii!.'. IdlOOlt I’AH, in the Ilntish distuct of 

, Kuiuaon, heut.-gov. of the X.W. Pi o Vinces a 
LIIOXI EE - town of (< ntial India, in ^dbige m the Bhotia suhdivi-ion oi Juwahir, 
tin* native stale of •Iu ( uuh j , instant \\ from 01J the route to fliunde-, and 17 miles S. of 

J/mii ec 31 mill T.:it. 25 2b. Ion _» *S 11, tin*, dmvalnr I'av It is situate ou the Icit 

lillood. — The capital nf the native state of bank of (he river Gorce whnh runs 1 In feet 
Cut»h. n town situate at the has** of a forhfi* d and is crowed by a bridge close to 

lull, and containing about 20,'MHI inhabitant-. ' the village. Elevation of the village Hbovo 
Ali< min do ohifiv 'v, tli.iL “the town? wlu ii da* 10, s 3d feet. Lat. 3d 22', long. 

m**v\4m 1 limn the math, li o an irnpoMiig an- 1 ''d 13'. 

p* .italic* * and tin number of white buildings j UHOORS PEAK, in Sirmoor, a summit of 
nu'-qin's, ami p igod.is, lutei sp< rst <1 \v ith planta- the hover Hi mala} a**, commanding an e\ten- 
tnom of (it«'s. give a stianger an ldc a of ] ..ivc prospect. On the top is a -mall Hindoo 
tin* it spi*i i Jaiit \ ol tin* town, which is ro-jumiple. Elevation above the sea 0,439 feet. 

iihivmI on « nteinig tin gates." A Glum se ' hat. 30 Id', long. 77 12'. 

nppi nrnni . >• eommumeil.il to the in pdAj „| IOO SKKK,' in the British district of 

p.d.uc, "h.eli u ensth ..f g.md mc«in, >> ' of ]{, | a town on the. 

n .out ol ei in mol winch., spreiul mor the nml0 fn ; m Wbi _, d.mre to B .. n. m mdc S.E. 
eupohw aml^.joN A Ki'te tmk h.o hoen | ( f th Utur . l,at. 23 —7 , . <g. h.7 27. 
e\.,iv.if« k d to (In* of tin oitv. In lMOai * 

dnadful earthquake took pi n e, •which do- 1 BllOO^Nl’GB in the British distiict of 


dn It'll 1 earthquake took pine, •which dc- 5 r.lIOU'sM GK m the P.nttsli ilistuct ol 

strnvul the fori and lmncq.al buildings, and j Alhghur, licut.-gov <*f 'he XA\. Provmces, 
net .mioned gi cat loss ot hie. Lat 2d 13, a village on the route from the city of Agia to 

long, fit* 11. lADvghui eawt-uiment, 28 miles N. of the 

* . r * , .j i l ) , | foi nu»r. The road in ^iis i .art ^f the route is 

BI1D0M. A town in ITv dcraW or ■ do- 1 pX(v]| t ^ country highly cujfivatcd. Lit. 
inmioiH *>t tin* Ni/ mi, didnut N.u. from 0 - o#*i m<r - tS 

Hvdcnhod 2nd miles Lat. IS 2l* ; long, j “ * ' v . ,, . 

, . , nil OPAL. A native rt a** m Alalwa, pre- 

l,> * . Ihidcncyof P»eugal, under the political aupei in- 

imoo\n»noUA. -A town m the native , ^ ^ of f ho Governor Gcnenk It is 
slate of Gwalior, <» -ions ot Sandra, djv Umiu!otl ou t ho north by Gwalior, or thw pos- 

tant U. from Gwalior ii* miles. Lit. * Jse>s j onH 0 f Seimlia, and the British district of 

long 77 30'. • j n a i rHe:v h j tm the north-east ami fc *nth east hv 

, lilP K)Ml' ll. in the British district of Mo- t j u , Sau f •• and Nerbudda territory; on the 
zufVuniuggur. lieut.-gov. <*f t)i« S.\f. P *>- 1 Mmth-vveM, by the yoH&ssionB of Holkai and 
vinees, a tmvn, the piineipal phu*c of the pm-jof Scindia : and»>n the north-west b\ Scndia s 
gunnah of the same name, situate in lat. 29 Id, . districts aim Oinutwarra. It lies between hit. 
long. 78 . % j 22 32' and 23 -Id, and long. 7b‘ 2o and 

BHOON, in tho Britirii district of Ghur- ! 78 ’ 50 ; is E'»7 miles in length from east to 
whal, licut gbv. of the K.W. ProvmcvH, ft west, wild 7d in breadth trmu north to miuIIi. 
town 38 miles S. of Sireenugur, and 41 nules Tho area is < 5 stimated at 8, /d4 s<jume nu is. 
\V. of A l in ora, Lat. 29 J 4 1 , long. 79 * V. |Tho ^tremo southern part of the territory is 
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a portion of the valley of the Nerbudda, from engagement for the ratification, the British 
which river the ground rises northward to the government, on account of the zeal and fidelity 
Vint^Jiya range. The greater part of Bhopal of the nawaub, gratuitously bestowed on him 
lies on the other side of the range, and is a in perpetuity the district of Ashta and four 
table-land sloping northward from it. The others. These districts, which had been takm 
principal rivers which intersect or skirt this from the Peishwa, were of considerable value, 
territory are the Nerbudda, the Dhusan, the The prince with whom this treaty was nogo- 
Betwa, the Barbutti, and the Newuj. A con- tinted ii\ ed but a abort time after its conclusion, 
siderable |K>rtion of the population, as well as having met his death from a pistol accidentally 
the uawaub or sovereign, are of Patan lineage, discharged by a cli&l. His nephew, an infant, 
descended from a colony settled in the territory was theicupon declared his su'cessor, and he- 
in the time of Aurungzebe. With these are trothed to the infant daughter of the deceased 
intermixed Patans, but the great mass of the prince. An attempt subsequently made to 
population is Hindoo. If the relative density 1 disturb the succession was put down by an in- 
of the population be taken at the rate nssum^ji timatiou that the British government was pre- 
by Malcolm for Central India generally — pared to maintain his claim, if necessary t by 
ninety-eight to the squ tre mile, —the aggregate force. “ During the minority of tin* prince,’* 
will amount to 682,872. Bhopal is ruled by a says Sutherland, “the form nt administration 
sovereign having the title of nawaub; his was somew hat remarkable. The widow of the 
revenues in 1848 amounted to 22u, 000/. A Kite nawaub was considered the load of the 
school has/ been established nt Sehore, a town ndmiuhtralion ; the other influential poisons 
distant 20 miles from Bhopal, in which a mini- being a Mnhomednn, a Hindoo, ami a ('lum- 
ber of youths -now in public# employ have tiau.” Of the last Sir John Malcolm thus 
lieen educated. It is proposed to introduce speaks:- “Shahzed Muv*cah, or IVlUIihz, ,ir 
into it the study of English literature. Boui bona, with whom I am wcll’acquaiutt d. 

The state of Bhopal was founded by Dost This poison, who is an able man and abinvo 
Mahommad Khan, an Affghan adventurer, soldier, is thcde«c<*ndant of a Fiencbmnn erdhd 
who, having obtained the government of a dis Bouihouu. who had come to India in tin. time 
trict in Malwa by the favour of Aurungzebe, of the emperor Abhor." By the ticaty of 
succeeded, in 1723, in expelling several Hindoo 1818, aitid** six. it wa-. stipulat'd that the 
proprietors. Thereupon hr fortified the town state of Bhopal should furnish a contingent of 
of Bhopal, built for his residence the fort* of fitly hoist* ami 400 infantry, for the s, i vu o of 
Fuftyghur adjoining it, and on the death of the Bitti-h £*»*\ eminent. In 18*24, nit arrange- 
Aurungzebe he assumed the title of Nawaub. ment was etfcctcd, by whnh tin. proportions 
In 1778, when the British army commanded of the contingent were altered to 300 cavaliy 
by General Goddard inarched acrov the great*, r and t»73 infanti v, with two dx. pound' is 
part of HindtHtan, the state of Bhopal was the manned by twenty gunners. Tbi- change was 
only Indian power which manifested a friendly | made with the view of operating fo an imhu t*- 
spirit ; aud in 1809, when another British i ment fin* allow ing the force to be plat* d under 
expedition, commanded by General Close, j European command. According to the 1 Jest 
appeared in that part of India, the nawaub ofl returns, the contingent at picsont con d-d* of 
Bhopal earnestly, but in vain, petitioned to l>ej three tioop- of cavalry, numbonug 259 men ; 
received under British protection. fThe siege mx companies of infantry. 522 men ; fluty eight 
of Bhopal, which followed in 1^13, by divisions [artillciynun, and four Enropeaffi officer*. In 
of Scindia’a and the Nagpore army, aiifbunting addition to the contingent, the; mditaiv fmeo 
to fifty or sixty thousand men, is one of the at the disposal of the -tate, inclusive <*f the 
most remarkable in later days ; and the con- quota* of the jagbiredars, or feudal chudLium, 
duct of the chief, whose garrison at th^ com- consists of 4,248 non of all arms of the m rvj«r. 
menceinent of the singe did nfit exceed eight In 1827 a new dispute arose. The unwind) 
or ten thousand iuei^ is the theme of praise had attained an age when he might exput to 
and. the admiration of the Maftoiuedans of j lx) admitted to the unrestricted exercise of his 
India. The siege lasted nine frnonths, and (authority, but the begum (widow* ot the hit#- 
after it was raised the state appeared destined nawaub) refused to -urrender i(, on the ginuud, 
to enjoy but little repose. In the same year that ns the right of the Aaimanl result'd fuun 
a movement by the disciplined Mnhrattn bat- her tyl option* »f him. it remammf in abevamo 
talions of General Baptiste was directed during her life. She also refum <| to sanction 
against Bhdpal ; 1 rut the meditated attack was his marriage with ]^er daughter, ami declared 
abandoned, and it is helievea thfough the in* the* betiothal void, assigning a reason m»t 
tervention of the British government. These mjeesjary to bo here di*unM‘d. Tin Britnli 
friendly offices led the #ay to tho treaty of $overfiment expie-ssed an opinion in favour of 
1818. Most of the article* of this 4 treaty are the claim of the young nawaub, and in ontHi- 
OT the usual character,— protection bp the sition to that of tlm # begum, but did not 
British government, and acknowledgment of attempt to enforce its views by the only arm,, 
its supremacy by that of Bhopal, with an incuts which seemed likely to be effect iv»». 
understanding for subordinate cooperation. The *isults were, 4hat the bc^im triumphed 
By the last article, excepting that formally and the once adopted, but now rejected heir' 
announcing its conclusion, and containing the was compelled to forego his pretensions both 
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to the government • and to the begum’* BHOPA WAR, in the territory of Gwalior, 
daughter, resigning thorn in favour of a or possessions of Scindia, a ruinous town con- 
younger brother. When this now candidate taining about 130 houses It is held b# the 

attained an age to assert his claims, the begum petty rajah of A mj or rah, who pays an annual 

appeared as unwilling to yield to them as to tribute of 2,000 rupee*. Distant S.W. of 
those of the unfortunate aspirant who had pro- Oojein 04 miles, S.W # of Gwalior 330. Kleva- 
eeded him. On various pleas shq postponed tiou above the sea 1,830 feet. Lat. 22° 3 5 ', 

the intended marriage of the prince with her long. 75 0 V. • 

2^ ZZ L Vi< !T^, T Tm T} BHOl'BA, in the British district of Hy<lrk- 

M,n k n, ZL™ IM K b ° ' V, ?v ba <>. Semde, a town on the left 

F,T X„ ; hmvev 7; at ’. en « th liank of the river Seer, 43 mile* S.E. of Tatta. 

took *p!aco , but this event wrought no change 7 *, i n 4 * 0 ® io ; 

in the feolintjH of the begum, or, if arty, it wa« Ut ‘ 24 12 ’ lon «' 68 19 ' 
that of inflaming her animosity towards the BHOPliA.— - See Bapoorui^ 

young nawaub. TJm contest for power con- *]HIORANEE.- A town in the Rajpoot 
tinned until the ultimate mode of arbitration state of Joudpore. distant S.W. from Joudporo 
was reported to, and the collision ended in 5 t> miles. Lat. 25 37', long. 72 J 43'. 


of the nawaub. Vnrfer this prince an 


additional sum was set apart for the support of r >RAi f 
the contingent. Rut his reign was brief, and ! or ’. a ^ 


( J BltORASO. in the native territory of 
the contingent. But Inn mgu was brief, ami I G w f! ur ' . a consuterable town on the left or 
on hw death the sueemdon passed to his I ^ ^nk ul the river Betwa, facm^the town 
daughter, a child then only six years of a«e, K ^ rwa ; e - ?" tho °IT oa,to >* nk - Lat - 
but wlio has recently been recognised as the i,>n S* 7< J . • 

eventual ruler of Rlmpal. A regency was of B1IOREE. — A town in 2 British province 

com so appointed, and was ^subsequently re- of Nagpoor, distant S. from Nagpoor 15 miles, 
placed by another, including tho begmn, under Lat. 20 w 5<i\ long. 79 3\ 
which various useful reforms have been effected. BHOltK (JHACT, in the North Concan, 
itnoi’A r..- -in.- principal place of the ter- 1 or colhctor.ite of Tan n all, presidency of Bom- 
rit cry. of tho same name. The town is sur- . Lay, a pass through the ghauts on the route 
rounded by a wall of ma-onry about two miles , from* Bombay to Poona, 40 mile* S.L. of the 
in circuit^ withm which is a fort also of to^vn of Bombay, and about the same distance 
imp-onrv, hut all much dilapidated. Outside N.W of the town .»f Poona. It was considered 
the town is a large gunge or commercial the key of the Deccan in the early ware of the 
quarter, with wide straight stieeD, blit mani- Ea.st-India Company with the Mahrattas of 
testing like appearances of decay. On the | Poona ; and in 1 7>1, General Goddard, under 
Hnuili-wv.t of the town, and on a huge solid *uch an impression, proposed to fortify it ; but 
rock, is a fert called Futtygurh, having a fi le proposal fell to the ground, being disap- 
l am part of m.w.nry with square towers, all proved hy the governor and council of BomDiy. 
much dilapidate!, though the residence of the P ass now traversed by an excellent road 
nawaub, tho s.oereign of the state. On the connecting the cities of Bombay and loona. 
south- went of the fort is a lako about four d°hn Malcolm, to whom the merit of this 
mile* and a half in length, and a mile and a "ork is due, observes, “ R i impossible for 
half in bre.ult); ; and on the east of the town me to give a coirect idea .of th» , ^>1 mdid work 
.mother, two miles gi hngth. Both appear to which yiay be said to break »^wn the wall 
be ai tificial, vet have considerable depth, and between the t oucan and the Deccan. lt^UL 
abound in fid. and alligator. From the sivt tVility to commerce, be the greatest con- 
fqnne.r issue* the Bess riu r ; from the latter v^nence to troop, and travellers, am lessen 
the Pntra. Bhopal is the seat of the British the expense of European and other articles to 
political residency. The pbuv is said to have ^ who reside in the Deccan Tolls are 
derived its name from it* Rajpoot found, r, the ^ied at this pass aceoreftng to rat* pr^cnl^l 
minister to tlm celebrated Hindoo nqah Bhoj. by law, ta^which are to be limited o the 
Being noted for its fine tank, it Soften do- amount nectary for keeping the roajl over 
nominated Bhopal T # al, or Bhopal’s Lake, tjie ghaut m good repair. La,. li> 4 h, long. 
Distant S.Wi from AlUhalwvd 325 miles; S. k 73 24. 

from Agra, by Saugor, 335 ; N.tV T . f min' Cal- BHOREKPOOB, in the British district, of 


Distant S.Wi from AlUhalvod 325 miles; S. t *3 24. 

from Agra, by Saugor, 335; X.ft T . fn* in* Cal- BHOREKPOOB, in the British district, of 
eutta, by Sumbulpore ami Nagpore, 790. Lat. Furruckabad. lieut.-gov. of the $LW. Pro- 


. 2'F t i' f long. 77 33'. • vincea, a town on the route from Etawa to 

. B1IOPALPOOR, — A town of Omntwarrt, Kutteh«uri an.l Y ***"*■*■»* ' £ 

• ir i x *1 a . j. . . . • JL *» i 1 lie road in iins partwf the route is \ery o.ui , 

m Malwa, tulmUrv to Som.luv. s.t mto on tM fertilk»n3 highly cultivated. Lat. 

mu tn from Nocmueh to Saugor, LD macs L. on , . • J,- " 

of former, 149 W. of latter. It is dtuale on 1 ir» on &' ' K 

the right or east Iwuik of tho river Newuj, ami BHORFH, in the British district of Ooor- 
appears to have U»en a British cantonment, gaon, lieut-go\\ of tho NA\ . 1 rovmces J 
hii Influent ly ddf ie away with* ns Garden styles tt>wn on flic rout# from I>elbt to Lewaree, . o 
it “old cantonment.^ ’Ut. 23° 48’, long. 1 miles S.W. of tho former. Lat. 28 D , long. 
7G’ 56'. 7V 54' fc 


The road in .his part3*bf the route is very bad ; 
the country fertil^and highly cultivated. Lat. 
27' 1J, h»ng*79 34'. 

RHORFH, in the British district of Goor- 
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BHORUNPOOR, in tho British district ofi 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces I 
a towc*. on tho left bank of the Ganges, 52*2 ( 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by water, or hy laud | 
425 ; E. of Ghazeepoor cantonment 50. Lat. 
25 J 45', long. 84 c 33'. * 

BHOTAN,- — A native territory on tlm north- 
eastern frontier of Bengal, situate among the 
mountains forming the southern slope of the 
Himalayas. It is bounded on the north by 
Thibet ; on the east by tracts inhabited by 
uncivilized mountain tribes ; on the south by 
the British districts of Assam ami Goalpara, 
and by the native state of Cooch Behai* ; and 
on the west by the native state of Sikkim. It 
extends from lat. 26° 18' to lat. 2S W 2', and 
fioin long. 8b° 32' to long. 9*2 30'. Its greatest 
length from east to west ri 230 nnles, its 
breadth 120, and it contains an area of 10,000 
square mides. Little appears to be known 
regarding the political existence of this native 
state until late in the last century. In 1772, 
the territory of Cooch 1 V liar being invaded 
ami ravaged by the Bootcah*, its iuler had 1 
recourse to the British government for military 
aid, which being granted, the Bootcahs weio 
expelled, pursued, and attacked within their 
own dominions. The Booteahs in their turn 
solicited the mediation of the authorities of j 
Thibet, who, promising a cessation of hostilities, ) 
^ treaty of peace was in 1774 concluded h*- , 
tween the British and the rajah of Bhutan. ! 
Prom this* period little intercourse appears to 
have taken place with Bhutan, until the occu- 
pation by the* British of A&«am. In the 
interim, tho Bootcahs, taking advantage of 
the weakness of the native government of 
Assam, had seized upon several hack* of low 
lands l}ing at the foot of the mountains, called 
Dooars or Pa^seH ; ami these were used as the 


in this part of tho route i^good ; tho country 
open, fertile, and cultivated. Lat. 28“ 18, 
long. 79° *49'. 

BHOUPITUUH, or NHOPKUA, in tho 
British district of Meerut, limit -gov. of tho 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
Delhi to the town of Meerut, ami nine miles 
N.K. of the former. Lat. 28 42', long. 
77-24'. c , 

BHOrUOOPOOB, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.AV. Provinces, 
a village on the right bank of the Ganges, 38 
miles N.W. of the city of Mirzapoor. Lat. 
25“ 12', long. 8*2 LV. 

BHO VANL - -A rive r taking its i ise amongst 
the southern spuis ot the Koondah group of 
tho Ncilgherrics, about lat. 11 15, long. 

76“ 4’. At tho Madoor, or ^huondaputtv 
Ghaut, it receives a considerable tiibutur), and 
swelling into a largo stream, continue" an 
easterly course, and forming a pine lion with 
tho Mo)aar near Danaikt ncotta, il flows into 
the Cau very near the town <>f Bovanikudal, 
after a course of about 120 nide*. 

RHOW VNKKPOUK. in (In I!iiti4i district 
of Purneah, heut.-gov. »»f Bengal, a town five 
miles from the right bunk of the liver, 

30 miles S.W. of Purneah. Lat. 25 31'. long. 
87 v 9. 

BHOWANEEPOliE.- One of the southern 
suhurlte of (’uleutfa. and tho loeaWtv of the 
asylum in \s hit h destitute p.iirupiun ami 
country-born lunatics are maintained at the 
expense of government. In sanctioning tho 
e4ahlishnu ut of a new public iw lum of tins 
ehjiiacter, the home authored s have -ugg< - tt < l 
the selection of a more coin cun nr and ^iln 
brimi* «ito for the building. Lat. 22 31’, 
long. 8 •s' 25 . 


means of committing depredations within tfcc | 
British territories. The mihsion Captain 
Pemberton, for the purpose of putting an end’ 
to tlp-se grievances, having failed in it^ohjeet, 
and all other means of obtaining redress and 
security proving alike unsuccessful, it became 
necessary to attack tho Dooars, and. mwiaun s 
were accordingly taken, by wlych they wero 
brought under BritifJynanagement. 

BHOTIYA COOS V.— One of4hc4>rincipal 
tributaries of the river Coo sy. It rises on the 
southern face of the main Himalaya range, 
about lat, 28° 28', long. S6 1 15', and flowing 
through Nepal in' a southcily direction for 100 
miles, falls into the San Coosy about lat. 
27* 28', long. 85° 41'. 

BHO UN RA HA, in the British ditdrict of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces a 
village on the route fronrthe town of Bareilly 
to 8«etapoor, aud 17 miles S.W. of the former. 
It is situate on the right bank* of the* river 
Gurra, the lied of which is 250 yards wide, 
and fordable from November to June; the 
depth of water in that integral beiflg usually 
about two feet. After the rains have set in, 
the passage must be made by ferry, TJie road 


HHOWANNY.- See Bhkwwsft. 

BHOYVAPAll, in the British district nf 
fionn kporo, lieut.-gov. *» f the N#W. Pioviwes, 
a town, the principal placard’ a pt rgunnah, oti 
the eastern route fiom \zungurh to Gonick- 
p«ue cantonment, 53 miles S. of the (miner, 
12 S. of the lattei Tl ri situate mi the nv» r 
Haptcc, here crossed by feirv. Buchanan, in 
bin report, made forty )**ars ago, -tate*, “ Blue 
wapnr, where the office of police stand*, con- 
tains 125 houses, huddled together, and burnd 
in a thicket, tho remains of a hedge by which 
the town w'rts defended*" Tt has a market ; 
and, allowing six pePkous to frfch hoiwc, the 
population appears to bo 750, Lat. 26' 4 O', 
long. S3 20', * 

! LiHOWDA, or l?HOrKA. A j^liiro or 
flPnda^ dependency of Cnlapnrc, within tho pre- 
sidency of' Bombay. Its centre is in lot. 26 33', 
long. 73 53'. The climate ia unhealthy, and the 
country wild and rogge^a great pai t beingover- 
jnm with thick jungle. The people ai<* hardy, 
ami of a warlike temperament ; and until bittdy, 
i traveling throiigh»the tract wfts attended with 
danger. A line of road intended to traverse 
i it will materially conduce to its improvement. 
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Where cultivated* the pioductw are nee and 
the inferior giaina Tho forests supply the 
adjirent paits with wood, which is floated 
down the sti enms affco the monsoon The 
revenue is something more than 30,0o0 lupres 
an 1 the military force ot the chief amounts to 
about 500 me 11 

niIO\V(jr VON, in tlie British district of 
Mir/ ip >or, h«ut 40 v off tho M \\ Piovirnen, 
tivillv^e on jthe left hank of the Guides, six 1 
miles N of Mu/apoor or lower down the | 
strcim, 73 4 N V\ of ( alrutta l*v w iter, or 
S »] ll the Simdtihund passigt be takcri Lat 
20 14 , long S2 32 

* BlfOW \rO(!l R, in the British distrn t of 
Vhim 1 ibod in the pemueul 1 of K ittyw ir, a 
t J\vi\ neir the went 0 , 1 st of the Gulf ot < mi 
hiy It is situate on 1 sin ill stream which 

fills into the gull at t h w miles distance and 

is convened by the tide nit) a g> i nid saft 
huh 11 lor shipping , vud 111 < oum queue* 1 is a 
llit f « \tn ive trah Ihm^h unhrtht 
j 111 x diction td tin i nti 1» ills! net of Vhmela 
hi l it is the lt'iuKiur ot the nni >r chief >f 
(t hilwii, Ik in cilhd th il oor oi Bhownu 
_,u* 1) duiu» fiom Ahrmdil id hU , 00 

mm I mdu , N , Lit ~1 4), long 

72 10 

lllloWlOOR m tin 1 1 it 1 h district of 
A r i i a e ill on the n it< fr m th t wn t 
Xgr 1 t 1 Jtypoit Mid >1 null W »f tin 1 1 
m 1 II 1 1 1 m this j 1 r f the tunic j s 

1 1 r illy g 1 l th ul, 1 i in 1 h w pi uo hi av v 
tin 1 untr) 1 1 th 1 h 1 till uid highly culti 
\ vt d L it -7 l iv 77 4 * I 

I HOW U V V t wn in tli natrw titeof 

Ph j il li tint s \\ ii >ni i h p d 41 miles 

Lit 22 ’ iV 7 o *>U I 

1 HOW hi 11, in tin 1 nti h li tint it I o | 
11 ill pu ilt ik \ ot Loin) i\ 1 town on the | 

1 ^ht l» ink t»l the 1 1\ 1 1 1 an 1 H ) nuLs S J 

i i 1 > m ih *1 it 17 v , long 7 > 1 1 

LHOW1 KM LB l B Vt wi 111 \ igp 1 

dist uit S I h mi \ igp *1 170 mil s Lit 
1*11 1 mg 'm 4 3 

LIU Ll I (*lll L, m tin 1 iitish d stuct d 

Vllvgbur In it ^ i ot tin \ W Liomii t*< 1 

t jw 11 w 1 r h a f it » 1 se t 1 tlu h ft bulk of tin 
h ilt e N ml It « nut) 10 nubs 1 t Vlhghui 
cintmimuit 2 mih s N 1 ot Vgia. I it 
‘27 57 , lung 7^ 1 * # 

BIUDDVWl K — 1 inuilJ the (Xsigna 
tion of a jigluie on till bmks of the Chum 
hul, from which the rijil** t that name dtme 
tin ir title During the disestums rc treat ef 
( oloml Moils hi before II ilk ir m lfc'H Jht 
tin* f of Bhudd iwui if! u dt el \ alu dli i^istmee 
to Lord lake's ilmMon an 1 in ninowhdg 
Hunt of p mt Hcnut* the fuudv h del wetn il 
gi vnU of rent ficc laml 111 the elisinctuf Vgi v 
r l ho pre w tit cjm f, bong 1 ininoi, is 1 w tid of 
the British govermm ut, dndti who 1 Unange 
nl< nts a routable' eilueation is being btbtowed 
upon th© poling pi nice 
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1 BHUDDUR, or PUDHOR, in Sirhmd, a 
town thirty six miles fjorn the left b mk of the 
Sutlej It belongs to a Sikh chief, •Mio has 
hern deprived ot nub pen lent uithonty m 
eorw queue© of non perlirnnnee of ftuditory 
ohligttioiis , nid tooth the indexed territory. 
Melds him an an null lewuup cstmnhd it 
) 000/ Distent is \\ of ( iilcutta ly way 
of Delhi, l,0o0 miles Lat 20 27, tom/ 
70 VJ 6 

BflUDI Kh —V town in the pcnn sula of 
K ittyw ai or territory of the tiuicow ir und* r 
the politieal m in igeinmt ot tho presidency f 
Bombay, dint mt S 4 in in Rykote 4o mile s 
1 it 22 , long 73 30 

LIU I)Of J in tho Butmh district of Alir 
/apoor luut g )\ of the N W J v ro\ nces a 
town 20 miles \ from Mn/aponr, -9 miles 
W of Lenirts 1 it 2j,lm ^ Si }£> 

^V, m the Lutish district of 
Pmdi Ik ut g n of the N W Prmnees a 
sin ill t \ n situ te on thf Mi igtc, a tril u irv 
ot the Ilium 1 32 mil s ^ \\ c f the 1 vht lai k 
of tit 1 itn r river 2") nnb ■> of tlif t Mill 
of 1 unU so nubs W <d Vllihahvd Lit 
1j 11 long Hn 4- 

BIIl DOW LI l m tin Pntish di triet (f 
\1 11 z p > r lr ut «. \ ci the \ W Lrovinci", 

1 1 * w n 011 tli 1 i,lii I ink of tlieG uug s e n th » 
i 1 tc Ikjii Hie c uit Himtnt <f Mir/aj «»or to 
tint of he n ue i\ milts \ i e>l the t rmor, 
21 s W of the littei I he loite here t ro scs 
tin river U t 11 v Lntim V W fit in < il 
e utt i 1 \ w 1 ei 7 n o miles [,at j 13, long 
S2 40 

I HI 1)1 I ( k in the rutisli district of 
I clisHL li ut «, n e f l ti g il a t inn 011 the 
n ill li m 1 d i sore t< t ittvek 41 miltb s* W 
t tin f mier Lat -1 1 ng So 0 1 

1 HI DW \s in the 1 \ district of Vlly 

gurh Xeui g i\ of th^ V Pi vinec 1 
villi e c n the r mtc he in 1 internment t 
Mvnpi 1 to tint of VI >„uih, and o4 nnUs 
s 1 f the lattfi It 1 vs w Lte r from wclh. 

1 it Ji >S long 7 s o 

Mil Jli 4 1 BI 111 l , a mu ill lull star , 

I l uindt l on the ryith bv V 111 tho* 

Luijib, fi m win li it is scpV itcfl \y the 
SiH j * on* the test by the petty chit tt unship 

I I Go lid tnbutin tithe ntite of ktouthd, 
on the south 1>\ Keith* 0 ldiimi an 1 a de 
taelie 1 elistuct ot Patee ill and on the west 
by Blmgul It is vbout Uvent^ miles m length 
fiom east to west, 1 id st)\tli pi its ^ie 1 est 
breadth horn north to south Its aun n tl out 
seventy nnlcs, its centie ljing m about lit 
33° 33 ng 77 lb It is a long nm >w 
strip of lmd, e xttnTlmg^long tin hit bauh f 
the Sutl< ) >Y anel tip the* eleelivity ot the in »uu 

t uits which use south of tbit imi Prtvi 
ously ti the luvastou of the ho lkhis it w 1 a 
one ot the twelve 1 HiUhips oeeujving tho 
cnunti) lietwten the n\e.rs rouse and s uth | , 
uid e>n the' expulsion ot thc»se iggre sen’s vv is 
by the Bntisli goienunont conferred on tho 
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present family. It comprises ten pergunnahs, Pokhura to Balmccr, and 22 miles S. of the 
having a population, estimated, perhaps too former, ft is situate in a depressed tract, 
highly, kt 25,000, and a revenue of 3,000/. ; traversed by a torrent, tho bod of which is 

out of which a tribute of 141/. is paid to tho devoid of water in the dry season ; but in the 

Kast-India Company. The rana has about rainy season there is a considerable current, 

1,000 armed retainers. * which was formerly collected by an .embank- 

BHUUOO, »r BHUGOIT in tho Rajpoot ho an to form a very largo tank. In 

9 route from L822 tho violence of tlic stream made a breach 


state of Joud pore, a village on the route from .... 

Nagor to Bickaneer, and 22 miles N.W. of the the embankment so that the tank was 
former. Lat. 27° 27, long. 73" 37'. emptied, and though repaired m tlie following 

. . year at an expense of 4oo/., it Was again, in 

^WANPOOH, in the British district ps'21, rendered useless by a fresh flood, which, 
Iv, lieut.-gov. of the NAv. 1 rovmccs, jf s way through all obstacles, swept 


BHUUWANPOOR, in the British district 
of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
ft village on the rputo from the town of Ba 


I over the countiy and destroyed a village several 


reilly to Sliahjehanpoor, and 15 miles S.K of m ji es lower down. Tho tank has iml .sine© 
the former place. Lat. 28 10, long, /i) 38. \ >eell repaired; but an abundant supply 
BttLUlWAN TALAO, in the British dis- good water is obtained from twenty- four w ells, 
trict of Mirzapuor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. in<n»t of which are twenty feet deep, and some 
Provinces, a village on the route from Mir/.a- not more than ten. Then- is a fort thirty 
poor cantonment to Saugor, 13 miles S.W. of, yards long and twenty sards broad, with tour 
the former, 71 N.E. of the latter. The route j bastions, tho whole being built of sun-dried 
in this part is an excellent made road. Lat. I brick. The population is about 2,0ij0. Lat. 


25 J 4', long. 82° 2/ , 


26 39', long. 71 53 . 


BHUfi WUNPOOR, iu the British district | BiITN(L\R, or MINTS, in Sirmoor, a 
of Suharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro - 1 stream rising »>n the eastern doehvity of the 
vinces, a town on the route from Suharunpoor Ohur Peak, in lat. 30 11, long. 77 \ f 1 1 r 

to Hurd war, and 18 miles E. of the former a course of about iiftcc n imlea m a mutli- 
town. Distant N.W. from Calcutta S1G3 miles. I easterly diicction. it falls into the Tons, m 


Lat. 29 56 , long. 77 ’ 53'. 


! lat. 3u 46 , long. 77 Id . 


BHTfrWFNTTrTRH, in the Rajpoot state 1 BIICNOdlf. \ town in the territory of 
of .Teypurc, a village on the route from Agi/* Hyderabad, or dominion- of the Xi/am. distant 
to Boondee, 130 miles S.W. of former, 07 N. E. S.W, from 11^ duab.nl 13^ mlh L.it. 15 59', 
of latter. It is situate at the base of a lull, on long. 77 6'. 

the top of which is a fort. Lat. 2d 9', long. ; V.ttlTIMf I N \, in tho British dbtmt ot 
24. | Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pm\inofs T a 

BHFK1LV, in the British district of Ally- 1 village on the route from the town of Baieilly 
gurh, lieut.gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a to Sh.ihjVharipnor, and*Tuir miles S L. ot tho 
village on the route from the cantonment of form< r. Lai. 2^ 17' ( long 79 33. 

Allygurh to that of Muttra, and five inita. BHTRK (K)RA, in the Rnh,h distm-tof 
&.W . of the former. Lat. 27 49, long. <8 7-^iSaiun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town hx miles 
BHUMAL, in Sirhind, a village on tjie mute ^ ■ of the route bom Chupia to Ik Utah, 
from Loodiana to Ferozpoor, and 23 miles W 22 miles N. of the fotmer. Lat. 2d 5, long, 
of the former town. It is situate a inile^iiul a 81 it/. 

half from the left bauk of the Sutlej, in au BHTRMSIR, in the Rajpoot .state of Jes- 
open country, partially cultivated, ami having wilim-tr, a eonmdeiable village in the guat 
in general a sandy soil. Distant N.W. from desert, 100 mile-, N.E. of JcHsuluie^r. I -at. 
Calcutta 1,125 miles. Lat. 3(^' 56', long. 27 42, long. 72 J 10'. 

40 • I BUT RoKH A RLE. in the British district 

BHUMREE.— A town in th© fcerr^ory of Kumaou, limit gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a 
Oude, distant N. from Oude 53 miles. Lat. foit on the mute from Almnra to IWilly, and 
27' 34', long. 82' 22. i 30 miles S. of the former. Jt i * situate on the 

BHUNDUI, in Si/hind, a village on the right bank of tho river Bullea or (ioula, which 
route from Loodiana to Ferozpoor, and 20 here flows to Jhe plaid down a Hbautiful ami 
miles W. of the forinertown. It is situate on well-wooded valley. Elevation above tho ,h» a 
the left bank # of the Sutlej, and seems likely 1,709 feet. Lat. 29 15', long. 79 J 3d'. 

Boon to be swept away l>y the violence of the lJHCROLE. - \ town in Gnzcmt. or do- 
curreut. It is meanly bmlt of mu<i, tho roofs minions of the (iuienwar, distant, N.W. from 
of the house, being either *f tlie same material ])?c«t fh mile-. I.at. 21 al', long. 71 30'. 
or of thatch. There are a few shop. a„,l a HHU11TAPOOR, in the, tom tot y of (hide, 
mosque ; most of the population ^n,Ht.i W of a town ncitr tho n „ rl h* rn f r , mUer towaidg 
Mussulmans, of Itajpoiit descent. Hie iH,p,i- x , u j, hltUJlto a )ow Hwa)n , ,. x . 
iation .H aboot fiOO. Ihstant N W. from (’ah , or irtUm j nt tho „f hom .- I.^e 

cutta 1,122 miles. Lat. 30 M, long. ,5 38. I itream* which, flo^ns- from Njpaul, fall into 
BHUNEEANA, in the Ilajpoot state of ( tho (L)gra at this place. Tu ffen thaler mcn- 
Joudpoor, a small town on the route* from! tions, that in his time (eighty yearn ago) it was 
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surrounded by a will Distant 1 00 miles N ] 
of Lucknow Lat 28 20 , long. SI 3 . | 

BHUIITPOOH, m the Bntish distncl of 
Tnhoot, licut gov of Bengal, a town on the h ft j 
bmk of the nvti 'Hyai, 24 imleH S of Mo/uf 
fcipoor Tat 25 44 , long 35 32 

BH D ItTPOR 1 1 — A mtivo slate, u uned 
fioin its j iin« i)»«l pDto^ and ^politic dly con 
uu ted with tin government of Indu It is 
bound'd on \ln ninth ly the Priti*h diwtiut 
(looigaon on flu noith cast by puttie and 
on Hu * ist by Vs»n on the south md south 
wist hy the K ijjmol stites of K«rowlec and 
Jcyporc on the*ust hy that of Machoriy or 
Jfclwui , and lu s 1 1 tween 1 it 2b 43 27 50, 

1 mg 7 b 51 /7 40 It is vbout seventy 

*>c\<n imh h in h n^tli fiom noith t > s >uth uul 
fifty in bu idth I lio me is bt iti l t > hi 
1 07^ *<ju ire null Hit mu tin in pirtoltlu 
ftmtoiy ij pi ir* to Ik f 1 the most putde 
]>H swi J so ih to him in i\tuuivi 11 1 chiller 
ami h ii 1 >w hi in 1 mind d ly 1 w lulls ind 


on his Tetum from Guzerat, and was nearly 
exterminated by him In 1307 , Tamcilane, 
marching tow irds Delhi, fell m with afid mas- 
sacred 1 horde of the sum laco, then, as well 
is others of thmr lineage long if ter, noted 
freebooters. In lfc 25 , tin atiny of Baber was 
liarisstd by them 111 his maicji through the 
Punjab J'tilups no race in >re «li«tinctly rx- 
hihits the physical truts of Hindoo linage, 

| uul Hu y may with probibility be regarded as 
I tin iborigind populition of the plains Iving 
ilong thi Indus and its tnbutancH lod in 
loun/af Asiuftqtu, M ty, 1827 , m nntains that 
Hit. I tuts ire of the smie •utotk as the Get<c 
a d Mis^igitrf of the r l ism cal writus, the* 
Jutes <f Jutland 111 Ihnmark, and, <onsc- 
*pl«nth, as tin VngloSixon eonqueiors rf 
Ln lind Hi iloes not, lowrvci, adduci any 
tun slightly pi lusible grounds for so mi pro 
1 ibh 1 notion In the reign of r M uh uniu ul 
SI ih of Delhi an 1 in the ye ir 1720 , ( boon 
in m the 1 lei tid lea hr of the Jaut" supputed 
Hu ( nisi of the >eiads He-an All Klim and 


rt t living tomtits fiom \lwui ti nntn iting 111 \h lull th, who h ui rt\i he 1 He wasrew uaied 
flu jh 1 01 si nil 1 d is < f D eg iml its \ leimti f 1 his 1 1 w llh 200 , 0^0 mol urs , but lilt Vi ids 
f l 1 e inly ptunniil sti mis app ir to In tit 1 Jig u\uc mu, (hoorunm lrnurictl the 
M mism in tin north u l tin 1 nut uu r with immty of the paeNhah After the death tf 
its ti butuy t ne (<ui j, in tin soi Hi l ut the < h nrmim, his son growing in ludiuty dis 
fwolittu u iniif nils duiing th diysei u Uimd to prtsirve my semhlm<eot suboidi 
din (ountiy 1 tl is firm u int »f w itu yet liiluu build* the c uit ot Delhi A con 
th sc d th nifc.li m Tinny p! w « * 1 niv is un ^uh 1 ihl army v\ is despatched against bun, 
din 1 highly pi hutiv l\ tin mhtitigilli 1 U if u is lit icily defeated, and 1 rich booty 
ii li ti\ 1 th nd d In ii* j 1 un tug Us u uned l\ th Jaut victor Vm r»j Mil, 

1111 in n fiom mini 1 )Us will s m t <»f tin in gi m Is m <t (hnuamm wisfa.ouitd Iv the 

% i\ 1 [» 1 lei cr *iv* I lu ertjsofcorn iijilis tf .Kyport hv whose ail the fort* of 

un* 11 tin n i mil wu* ually beautiful th it Dog and K >< mhher were built, piohiblyr 

<( ( tt m tin u^h „ >m by sh y\t 1 mirks <f il out the yen 17 0 Phuitjioic w noticed H 


h i\ 11 g b t n l \ l ry g d i ne w h it ih 1 suic 
I 1 m f el vi ilih l s iw < \ei d mu u in IN md 
Ju, ji is f nin I wlunu the ime hid 
just U uel ned lit ilN tint the win It 
pe nti l a jietuie i [inspniH in lu tn 
su jh 1 1 i t > jnv thing wh h lu lull enhdt'i 
r xji rt 01 which he lu l *e n m the l 1 lti-h 
ti intones *uuv f i\mg tin southern pirts of 
Kohih und \ tu It s Dvomablc account is 
h 1 a t v < j gn» n bv M 1 1 m r f the op e t md 
j joduetm in s*< f the te 1 nti 1 y hut In *pj> us 
to luu 1 ein w d tli it tlu ini lit di 1 e Meinitv ot 
th town of Phurtpirc wa* impi mug I tie 
popul it u 11 in i\ 1 1 » tmnttl it 1 0 Hioo s ul 
'I he rijdi md m *t of Ins j> oj 1 in Hut*, 
prohssin^ I 1 dinnnpin w th 1 nisi U j i >1 lili 
ttldi lhe*r \eim 0/ llu MJ ih 1* sWt 1 it 
ib ut ITogJo / pei imiiiin I lit unlit i B \ lute 
in uut limit by tlu mj di toiisiss if 1 00 

< n iliy, u iik 1 with 111 itahlock md swoid, -00 
ai Idle iv, and 1 »00 mfutiy w tli a sc bunch 
c 01 j)s ol ib mt ‘2 200 m.untunc l loi ypu posts 
of polun ami 1 avenue \ few tu Id jietcsm 
addition 1 oinpletei the nuliUiy stiength of tho 
st itt * 

JVohihly tlu first authentic inf urination ic 
Hjiictmg the r< mote amestois of the pi* sent 
possi s or of ilhiiitpore l^ to l»t foiilicT 111 1 o 
iishta who Slaton, tliat in 102 b n hc»rde of 
JauUorJuts molested Mahm oil of tlhuznee 


ijlici of slru^th about the same time, 01 
j erhaj s 1 fe w y t u* 1 it< 1 s ooi aj M d lore m 
impoit mt pait in the di ti action which nniked 
the fill ol tin emjure of Delhi In 1754 he 
\\ is c ml 1 1 by tin btt th e>f lu* fc>rts to 
1 itlle the c< ufedei eted f 1 s of tlu I i/ier 
(dia/^ullm the Mahi atta end th^Kejjoits 
of Jcypou, but thought it e\j)t bent to si>otlie 
Ins 1 ne luus by a j iviucnt e ju el to 70 000/ 
In 17 »o lie* recent l tne title « f nph Sub- 
*i pKiitly the now( 1 end resouices t tlie Huts 
hce mu *n on 1 'ei vl k tint 111 I7n0 their lulu 
vo n ej M d nph ol l^iurtp >ic*Vh lit, w is now 
e dl d 1 with JO ObO nun the greit iriny 

of Hindi) >* ei life lei ite d umh 1 Sulasluo ldiao, 
to oppose \hnicd Midi D c ruiee in h 1 * mva- 
si n of llmdc stm Manned \t tlie niwon 
luit md in it ited at tin lnsilemc of Seda*hto 
rimo N>oiaj M d si U liOintl^ c nfi Ierae\, 
uul Uni* cseiped the carnage of the ( n*uiiig 
ih feat at Vamput It was dui ^ tin contu 
sion re ing fi m this liattlc md piobibh 111 
17bl tint Sooraj MalobUimd possesion of 
\gi e bv knbin^ the commmdci ot the gun 
soiJ* and fining thu* hi ought the p>v\ei of 
th* .Huts tittle g! ilest height which it ever 
xttuiud. he vv is b ‘on liter killed in actun 
4 e mist N u jc c 1 > ad Diwlih comm mdei ol the 
luces of Delhi Agia w w m 1774 w»e*ted 
, fionisNawal Nngh, the son o* S001 y Mai, by 
• 115 
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Nujoef Khan, nominally the commander-in- 
chief of the army of Delhi, but in reality an 
independent potentate. Keunell observes, that 
previously to this reverse, the Jauts of Bhurt- 
pore “ appear to have possessed a tract of 
country along both sides of the Jumna river, 
from the neighbourhood of (Iwalior to that of 
Delhi, in length about 160 miles, and fifty 
broriH." After a peiiod of great distraction, in 
which several rulers rose and passed away by 
assassination or casualty, Kunjeet Singh, one 
of tlio offspring of Si-onij Mai, became rajah 
of Bhurtpore about the close of ihp eighteenth j 
century. Tlie first political relations between 
the British government and Bhurtpore appear 
to have commenced under the rule of this 
rajah, with nlmu, in September, 1S08, a 
treaty offensive «md defensive was concluded, 
with proviso, that no tribute should be de- 1 
inandud from him, neither should there be any j 
interference with the internal affairs of his raj ; 
and m the *amt» year the favourable feeling of 
the British government towards the ruler of, 
Bhurtpore was shown by a gratuitous grant of 
twenty pergmuiaha in the district of Agra. 1 
They were ill bestowed; for in W»l, after | 
some loss inert acts of hostility, the aitillery 1 
of the rajah mounted on the fortifications of 1 
Deeg opened on the British troops engaged ' 
lieneatli its walls against the Mahratta army of 1 
Hnlkar. The cavalry of the rajah had alsg t 
joined that of the Mahratta chief. In conse- \ 
quence of this hostile demonstration, the for- J 
tre.ss of -Deeg was, towards tho close of the 1 
year, besieged by the British army under* 
( reneral, afterwards Lord Lake, and earned by , 
fttonn. In January, ] v»5, Lake invested the , 
fort of Bhurtpore, in which, according to na 
tive report, were 8,000 men. A breachniL r - [ 
battery of six eighteen poumjers, and one of 
four eight-inch and four five-and half-inch 
mortars, were the means of offence with which ' 
operations were commenced against defences, 
of v.'ust size, massive proportions, and singular 
tenacity, lour successive attempts at storm- 
ing w r ero with little difficulty repelled hy the 
w r ell prepared Jauts ; and the British army, 
after a loss of 38s killed, 1 , Sfi I founded, and 
fifty-two mis-ing, —a total of 2,831, wa» com- 
pelled to rctirti. Though victorious the rajah 
w r as obviously alarmed by the pertinacity of 
the besiegers, and his success was followed by 
overtures for peace. A treaty was accordingly 
concluded on the 17th April, ISO.'. The 
rajah’s territory was guaranteed to him ; 
mutual aid vjas stipulated for, when required 
by either government ; the rajah was bound 
to pay to the Kast-India Company twenty lacs 
of rupees (200,0001.), of which three lacs were 
to \>e paid immediately* two more in two 
months, three more in April*, the same 

amount in the succeeding year, four in Ifcus, 
and the remaining five in 1800. As a bonus 
on good behaviour, the payment of the last 
instalment was to bo remitted in case tht 
rajah’s conduct should prove satisfactory ; but 
the territory granted in 1803 to the rajah was 


resumed hy the British government. In 1825, 
the death of Rajah Buldeo Singh gave oc- 
casion to a dispute respecting the succession. 

I The more powerful party maintained the claim 
, of Doorjun Sal, the deceased rajah’s brother. 

I Sir David Ochterlony, the British political 
! agent for Rajpootana, favoured the supporters 
; of Buldeo Siugli, the infant •s.m of the lafo 
j rajah, and to cany his views into effect assem- 
bled a well-appointed army of 15,000 men, 
with a train of 100 pieces of artillery, and 
marched towards Bhurtpore ; but his operations 
wero peremptorily countermanded by tho chief 
government, though subsequently, towards 
the close of the same year, indications of hos- 
tile feelings in Doorjun Sal apjK'.-uod to pom* 
out the expediency of his deposal and thu 
establishment of the infant Buldeo Singh in 
his place. To effect this purpose, Lord Com- 
bermerc, coiutnander-in chief, in vested the 

town with an army compute d to exceed 20,000 
men, with 112 piece-* of ordnance, besides fifty 
belonging to the hoise ai tillt ry. T’lit* fue of 
tho besieging hatferic-, though maintained 
with great \igoui, being found not to mak* a 
satisfactory impression on the d» tenees, which 
were constructed of mud, mppmted and bound 
by tieamsand log**, lecoiirse was had tomimug : 
and on the 18th Jann.U), IvJO, a niiiic of 
gieat dimension'* having laen sprung with 
good effi.it, the place was >timuid and taken, 
after a desperate re-islanee made im an hour 
by tho garrison, of whom fi.OUU aie iipoiUd 
to ha\e been killed. The g.iniMUi was com- 
puted at the eoimin n< emei.t of the «ie»gt to 
amount to 20,000 men; and all who crap'd 
the carnage ware madu^pnsorieis The total 
loss on the part of the British was lt».i killed, 
166 wounded, and nine missing. Dooijun S.il. 
attempting to escape, was tnki n pn-oner, with 
his wife and two sons. Tin* ordnance cantured 
amounted to 183 neiviTcahle pitocs, and two 
biokmiand dismounted. Tin* amount of piive- 
money distributed was 481. B»0/ Tin other 
Jaut forts, Biaua, \V:u*r. Koombhei, lb eg, 
and Kama, were forthwith Hum n h red. The 
fortifications of tho city of Bhurtpore weie 
enmpletidy dismantled, the infant Bulwunt 
Singh was establinhed as rajah, and u treaty 
concluded, h) which tho indemnification of 
the British gu\ eminent for the expenses of the, 
war was stipulated for, ami the admission of 
a resident political agent jgieed to. Doorjun 
Sal was deported to Benares, whore, until Ins 
death,* which dbcui red in l c ol. he rtcoi veil from 
the British government an allowance of 50/. 
per month, his mother and son having an 
allowance of the same amount for their sup- 
port. $ome years alter thoie transactions, the 
rajah, Buldeo Singh, on attaining competent 
.age, was admitted to tho em*tci*e of the aove- 
j reign authonty. The ^Britl-h troops were 
I withdrawn ; but the reconstruction of the for- 
j tificatioiis of Bhurtpore was interdicted. Bul- 
deo Siftgh, who win conspicuous for the ef- 
ficiency of his administration, and for the 
personal kindness which he manifested in hia 
110 
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intercourse with hfs subjects, died in 1654, 
when arrangements were made by the British 
government for carrying on the administration 
during the minority of his infant bou. • 


from Agra 34 miles, S.W. from Muttra 22, S. 
from Delhi 1 1 D, N.W. from Calcutta bv Acra 
817. Lat. 27 J 12', long. 77" 33'. • 

BHUKWAREH, in the British district of 



BUDRTPORE, the principal place of the 
territory of the same name, is a rather large 
town, being throe miles in length, one and a , r , ru 

uuai ter in breadth, and abog}, eight in circum- i 0 * • 

JjSrmce. Its site is home’rfluit uepi eased , and] BHUKWAROO, in the British district of 
this ciroumstrflioe, in a military' point of view, iUumerporo, lieu t. -gov. of theX.W. Province* 
contributes to its strtugth, as the jvalei of a a town oil the route by Keitha from Jubbul- 
noiglibouring jhil, or small lake, being higher ’pore to Calp^e, 35 miles »S, of thfc latter. Lat. 
than the ditch of the town, can be dischaigedj 25 23', long. 71L 37*. • 

into it in Mich a volume as to render it unfold- nr/T-rr^r-is a -n . 

..W-. Tins caution having been take, un L l ff . 1 * v,, . I ; ,g " ,n . the '“l 1 6tatc " f 

I lie uciiisjuii of k,„<l Lak-.Satta.-k in ISO.',, , ' lo " ,ul : ( /f rl "C - "* l , he 

th. d-Iln-ultv -f y.uninic U.o l-rwte was m 1 e 1 " mte . •J'"? ( “ , *" J ’™ hra - a ! lJ , f,,ur •»•>« 

uf tl- main -vu-sts of tin- ill sure. ,, of that " f the < ( ,m,, r r l ,Uce ' U U ** wn 1,1 
att-mpt. Anmrt.ie.it to flo.,.l the d:tcb at trutonometn. .,1 sun.-y under the name of 

tin -.ommom-em-nt of tl.o d.-po- by Lmd Co,,.- ! J},,tc ”« r y- Lat - >»«»• " *<« • 

hi rim re in 1 s'25, wa« imrdercd aboi tive hy the 1 1>H l 1 X EER, or BEI TTNAIR.- - \ town 

piomptmss ot a I'nti-h detachment, which | at present belonging to the i"vjali of Ihkam er, 
took post so ns. effectually to prevent the open-, but formerly the piincipn, place of Bliuttiaua, 
ing of a pa s.t s e foi tlie flow of water from the 'or the country of the Bhattis or Bhutto. Tod 
jhil. 'rile detenet a of tlie town and of the gives it as Ins opinion, that to a colony of 
f“it within it having been disiiMirthd. those this race llliu f nr»ir owes its name, though not 
»vh brated \v oil ,ne t>«>w shapele-s piles of its exi-temv.” This emigi.ition of the Bliatti 

mud, and the b«\vn itself ri meuly a gnat col- , Rajputs i> st.rtid by Thomas to have token 
L chon of hovi Is jirs ‘iiting nothing inti rest plaPc about m\ centuries ago. They perma- 
m.* to tin traveller. Tin dismanth d toi t, or 1 lymtly ‘ stablislu d t hems# Ives as the prt dmni- 
< itiuh I, contain- the palace of tlie rajah, con- mint da-**, though tlie majority an, .bits, sup- 
wistnn' of ‘’tliiee dit.ulud buildings : one tor posed to be the aboriginal population of the 
the < bn t, aiioiln i for the It male-, of his family, ’ eoimtiy. Though tin* suriou tiding country is 
and (lie tlmd Fo* Jiis court of justice.” TuJfon- tiow a dt-ci i. and water can seldom be met 
th.ih i. writing of its stab about seventy years ( with oiit~»de the town at a less distance than 
ngo, di sei ib. u it as a town leeenllv built by twelve miles, it was foimerly well watered, 
the Jat iuh*r, who in ri short time converted it cultivated, and populou-, as appears from the 
tiom an nisi jntrcnnt place into a populous numerous sitis of towns and villages built of 
city, melosid with a wall .uni ditch. Not with- excellent brick. The universal desolation and 
standing tin prejudicial t fleets proilne* d bv its depopulation is attributed by Colvin to the 
captuie in l'O's and the imanm-s of its want of water, caused by the inhabitants of 
buildings, BtiiiilpoM is < onsideml to be stil) a tlie protected Sikh states Rather north, who, 
thmmg piece, owing probably to its having tor tl^e purj»oses of irriga i »n, dam up 
cotMih mbit tiam ft trade, espinally in the sdt (iagur anil other rivers, 


ami 


dam up the 
cause tlieiu to 


of the Kainbur Lake, m iiajpoutana. The spread over the countrv, where they are lost 
population Ii.vh Imxii estimated at 100,0i»«*. bv abruption and evapoiation. Shanfuddin, 
which seems a laige riunibei for the capital «»t ( howevi r, describing its attack by Tamerlane 
so small .i state, vet may appear the less nn , m 1 31*7, mentions that the surrounding country 
probable when the great evtmt of the town was then a desert, :uid*that thekbwn was sup- 
itself is taken into eoiisidei.itiou. The plave plied wTth\v,ittr from a great lake filled by 
was, after Lor* l Lakes attack, much enlaiged, lnuiukUions. lie adds that the tran-dt-trado 
so tint tlm fort, of which one side then over had nudend it very wealthy. It surrendered 
looked the (vuintry, U sulne«jucnUv quit* m-jto the invaders, who, however, finding occanon 
i lowed within the city walls. Khurtpo^ was for quarrel, began to plunder and massacre 
probably founded in’ tlio early part of the! the inhabitant- ; and they in despair having 
eighteenth ecnturv, when*tln* Jats of this imrt 'slaughtered their women and children, lushed 

r* _ . « . ^ , . 1 1 . . . i i 

of 

yerhap« 
riu*Aer ^ 

considered to W under the tutelar \ influence \ mnmed of habitation. It was su We- 

ld Kiisbna, and din'u.fc the first si.-go, m 1%, » queHtly rebuilt and fortified, and la-longed to 
some of the native soldiers m the Ihitish ser- the maharajah »d Lu-kaner in lM‘0. wlun it 
vice declared that they distmelly saw the town was attacked by the bold adventurer Leoige 
defended by that divinity,* “dressed iiTyellow Thomas, to whom it capitulated after the ram- 
gannents,tfind armed with bis ju*culiar weapons, part had been breached. The Bhattis at that 
the bow, inaco, couch, and pipe ” Distixnt W . I time formed a collection 


^htoenth century, whei^tln- Jats oi this jmrt i slaughtered their women aim cnimren, iumicu 
India vveie Incoming powerful, and was on the Moguls, great numbers d whom fell, 
rhaps named after Bharat, a legendary eba- ' until tin Bhatlis were slain to a man, and the 
teter ot great note in Hindoo love. H'ys place so utterly don-Mi-hed, that no trace ro- 


of hordes of 
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free- 
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hooters, who held the tract now forming the 
northern part of Bahnwulpoorand of Biekaner, 


ing tho 1 the Ouggur formerly ran along the north sido 
iekaner, of that place, but. that “its channel had been 


the southern of Sirliind, and that part of the choked up by vast quantities ot earth forced 
British district of liurriana west of Hansce. down fiom the mountains; and, according to tho 
Thomas reported them as a cruel in their prevailing opinion of tho natives, though now 
nature, savage and ferocfcms in the highest lost in the sands west of tho city, it formerly 
degree ; that ^iey have au utter abhorrence o'f extended as far as the Sutluj, which it joined in 
all the usages of civilized life, are thieves from the vicinity of Ft rozepoiv.” Measures aie in 
thellr birth, and scruple not, in their predatory progress for tly* ipipnivement of tlie img.ition 
incursions into the neighbouring districts, of the district, by means of clmrund* connected 
though unresisted, to add murder to robbery.” with this river. The (’hitting, aV\ei running 
The greater part of Bhuttiana is now com- 1 m some measure parallel to the Guggur, hut a 
prised in the British district of that name. little farther cast, formerly united with it near 
Bhutneer is distant N AV. from Calcutta l,(Wi I’aneah ; and a few years ago a canal was 
miles, N.W. from Delhi ‘207. Bat. 20' 131', I made by British engineer**, thaw from tho 


heir predatory progress for tly* ipqnovcment of the img.ition 
ing districts, of the district, by means of clmnmd* connected 


long. 74° 26 . 


| canal of Keroz Shah a supply of water to »- 
di I ph'iiish tlie t'hit.ing, which m this part of its 


BHITTOKA, or BK1 ! >l T RA, in the British urn t mtaiig, which m un s pan oi «* 

district of V Uttehpoor, Iieut. gov. of the N.W. . h;ld »bhl. ruled Hus 

Provinces, a town on the ri«ht Kink of D,o 1 fO|ml:vtion of this thinly poo pi. .1 tiart h 
({anges, eight miles N. of the town oi Cutt.h- \ >• fkot"-.! nt_l 1 I 1.0 "lunu :uo Hm- 

poor. It is a place of some note, and is men- 1 5,,| d 17, till Mahometans am! nilu rs. 
tionod by Heheivas the station of the chill 1 lie cesriom made l»v Scmdm in I >*»«», under 
magistrate of the district at the time w hen he the treaty of Snja* Anjofigaum ,,,,n -ht the 
wrote, about thirty years ago. Distant N.W. < British into immediate and intimate conncc- 
from Calcutta bv land 592 miles, by the course tion with this couutiy, which they made gu.it 
of tho Ganges !>m>. Lat. 26 2\ long. 80 50 . 'efforts to improve; hut the lawless ami pie- 

JUirrOWLAH, in tho I kit Ml iIKtrict of <lator > of tho ‘‘"'k' “'j 

Monulabml. lnmt.-oov. of the X.W. lVovimi,, , U ''" "H-mpt-- 1" " «»«•'' * ^.,.y 

- . n , . . to march into the countiy a imhtarv mne, 

a village on the route fiom Allvguih to*tlm , , , . , . ■ 

* p ill,.., i 1 o \t- undo ( olomd AdaiiH. when the lIi:< t, B.ilia- 

town of Moradabad, and miles S. \\ . of the , ,, , . 

i . * , . 0w , oo , ~ .. m dur Iv h.in, was expelled; hut in- -on /am ta 

latter. Lat 2 s * od, long. 22 . • ... , . . . 2 . . ,, 

^ T * ' 'Khan, iming submitted unconditionally, the 

Bill 1 l LLAFfcLL, in the British district of greater part of the count! v was placed under 
Cliittaoono, lifUt.-fov. of ISoi^aI a town on J t how, v. r rom.-um .1 in «n unquiet ami 

the route from Chittagong to lippemh. 12 unsettled state, and within a very ll w veins 
miles N.W, of the former. Lat. 22 2 U, long. hi came uecessary formally to uiidoi:ak<‘ the 
^ ita^k of dehnmg its hoiimlanes *nd those of tho 

BIIUTTI A N A.- -A British district iu ! neighbouring states , dbtyrbam •• ami roul'miou 
Northern India, subject to tho jurisdiction of having produced then usual cHlct'- m nbhm- 
thc Iieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, and so 'rating them. A stnp of laud on tin; Sutlej, 
called from having been the possession of the requited for th rt continuation of the Buti-li 
Bhuttis or Bhattis, of Rajpoot <h '-cent. It is 'customs line t«> that river, was icadily <cded 
bounded on the north by the ten itories of by the ra]ah i>f Bahawulpore in 1^11. and om- 
Bahawulporc and the prutccicd Sikh ^tates ; stitutes the north- western a^iglc of I’diuttiana. 
on the ea«t by the British district of liurriana;; p,|l VXS. in the British distnet of Muttra, 
on the Bouth by the <itate <d I lick an or ; and Iieut. -gov. of the N.W. J’rovimes, a ullage on 
on the west by that of Bahawulpoor. It lies ( the route fiom the city of Agra in Baieilly, 
between lat. 2 i> 12 -»u 2 b, J^ong, 7o 1 mid 19 miles N.K. of the fomier. Lat. 27 22 ’, 

75 22', and extends from the borders of Ilur- j OT ,^ ^ j ?' 

riana t»> the Viver Sutlej. Its outline, which mi^vTiirnn; ■ u j , . - 

is very irregular, n,<W an ar.’a W 3,017 1 v 151 V K ’ ,n t,le l mi ,yc of 

square miles The western pait, being the * ^ <»• the smnnut of a nemnta.n 

northern skirt of the great san.ly desert, is [' l( ‘ ' - ; '" k 

nearlv waste and nnintoddfed In tl„. oo.ldle ' 4 ,nl1 * s - > ' "t * eto.aheUl ll . autoll- 


Bll Y NTH r It KM, in the native state of 
Nopal, a fort on the summit of a mountain 
two miles J£. of the lel’l bank of the Kaleo 


nearly waste and uninhahtfed. Iti the middle 1 ' , ,,, . v • , *> .. . * 

, J . i ii i i i merit.. hlcv;U.ion above flic sea ,v»lo feet, 

and eastern parts, the sm , when properly , . t)A> f ; 

, , . 1 ii- m 1 1 J Lat. 2;l 24 . long. SO ;pr, 

watered, is yery productive I he numerous t ^ 

ruins of towms and villages throughout Ithut- . Blf^ ILM1, in th«* # Briti 

a V n .-A Iieut. otiv. of lienoal. to' 


Blf VBA If, in th«* # Briti-h district nfTiibont, 


tiana prove it to have been once prosperous Iieut. gov. of Bengal, a town on the route from 
and populous, probably when the river <3 uggur, i ( arr.irm*, 6t mih s N. L. of the for- 

flowing by the town of*Bhutueer, made its “’> sol', long. 86 16. 


way to the Sutlej above. 1 Jaffa 


BUY K« >WA LA H.- -A village in the l*i 


this tract was formerly less arid, is prnv«*l by jab, nt a ferry over tbc*BunH river, licre found 
the fact stated by Kharifuddin, that at tho time to he 740 yards wide when crossed bv the. 
of Tamerlane's invasion, at the close of the British mission under Kiphinstyne, in tho end 
fourteenth century, Bhutneer was supplied of JnljP at which season the water is highest, 
with water from an extensive lake. George The current was so rapid on that ^coAsion, that 
Thomas, when at Bhutneer, was informtd that several of the boats employed were swept ten 
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miloa down the Htr&un. Though the river ia 18 miles E. from Rajahmundry, Id miles N.W. 
so formidable), the boats are wretched craft, no of LWinga. Lat. 10' 57', long! S2 J t>'. 
better than small rafts, with a plank one foot lUCHVEF -Se** Rii/atut 
high all round, and draw only bix inches water. mmjm ni . 

Lat. ill' 25', Irtnir. 75' 13'. f LILHOLIM, m the Poitugimse territory of 


i >1 1 V ItVKE 

hit. 2 ( J ' !<)', lo; 


' , Goa, a town on the route fioni the -t-aport of 

/ A river of Nepal, rising in | Agoada to Belgium, distant N.E. from tho 

'>> bing. ST f»S', and, flowing in ajfoimcr 14 mile*, X. from Coa H iml-s. Lat. 


southwesterly direction for about seventy 1 15 8G, long. 74 V. 
iniU-s, fall-, into th.- Kur. v iUi in l.«t. 28' 8V, lilOKANEKR. Su- Du 
loi.g. SI 17, 4m tlw Wiles of Ouilc. v.u-uu . m ... ... . 


B10KANEER. Su* Buck vsmt. 

BR.'K RAM POOR, in the British district of 
l.ms, or EH A IS.- A small river, the , S.mthoni (\u bar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
head water of which is suppliud from the tank 52 miles 1C. from fillet, 13 miles N.W. of 
of Bhopal, iu hit. ‘23 11', long. 77 ‘22'. Plow- ( Sdchai . Lat. 24 o,7, long. Hz 42'. 

m,los >! 1 , ; llKint '; 1 JUIMJltKK. -.V town in the Souther, , 
f,l ’t r,l | U ' ■ ' ' k |' m ' :u ;. tl ';, t ; , ' vn of MW-tU ,-f Jamkuu.W, preMileui'v of 

Hh,l„, m.,1 m ha. 28 ..2, lo..* ,/ 60. Bomlay. It is situate, 1 on th.- north or "left 


1 1 1 1 YS< ) N l ) A I f . -See I L n *us r. 


hank of the nver Kutnah, 14 miles E. from 


JUANA, in the territory of Uhurtpor.-, t. L‘l" l "" u »f W. 1.5 32', long, 

town oil the route from Agra to Mltow, .7(1 ,,J * 

in i L - S.W. of tin toimer it L situate on an BIRIIXOO, in tho British di-trict of Cawn- 

emineriu 111 a -mall plain, between two range- ] >oltl » bout. -gov. of the NAN, Province-', a 
of hills, i mining in some ruea-nn* para llvl to t< > ' vn 0/1 ^ 10 route from he eantonim nt of 
eai h olln i, ami in a direction from north-east Landa to that ol ( awnpoic, and 11 miles S. 
to youth west. I’he town contains many °f the lath r. Lat. 20 20, long. 80 10. 
temples, and the whole ridge of the hill L BIP.TEY (R’RII, or BLUB \ Rif, in the 
ccyensl with th< *>' > of latge 1 uildin^s . Li itish di-ti iet of \lir/apore, lieut. gov of the 

among whuh. the most remaikahh* is a tut N.W, Provinces, a ruinous fonter* “on the 
containing a hi.»h pillai of stone, called Bhmi top*>f a high mountain, covered from its ha-e 
Lat, or the Stall of P.hirn, i nnspicuou-> for a to its summit with wood.*' and mo-t difficult 
gnat distain i through the lountrv. This of access, fn the autumn of 17 S L Chevt 
pluefj w.i> fomieih of liiuch gi eater importance , .Singh, the nficuiorv /einind.ir of Benares, 
its downfall was haOtnuI hy the lajah of took refuge in tlli.s fort, where he had pre- 
Llnufpooi who, in the middle of the last con \ musly j J.u cn his family and the gr eater part 
tin v , < \pi Ihd fiom it a considerable number of his treason-; hut Maj u* Pojdiam having 
of its Mm-udman inhabitants of Afghan ck- advanced to invest it, the* zemindar took to 
scent Lath rly, howevi r, it appears to have flight, with over) thing valuable w Inch he could 
revived, it i- now of considerable size, and mnove. The pi ice was however, defended 
po-s(*ss«*s some large well built houst s of stone, for a time in the names of the wile and mother 
It is m< ntiorud hy FmAita as a j>laco <*f im- of the iugiiiu. who remained, hut finally sur- 
jiortancc* m 1 11' l , w hen it sto *d a -u ge acMn^t lcmlered. The fort 1- Mf •*, nine miles X. 
Sikainlar la-di. thei’.itm monarch of J hdlii. of th** lift hank ol the riser i i, and 50 S. of 


Pahcr deserill's it in 152<5 as one >>f the mos* 
famous fort- m lrtdn. It was at tint rime 
In-Id h\ an Afghan thief, who surrendered it 
to Labor. In tho following sear a \ try -an 
gninary and ohstmali H <onUsud battle w is 
fought near thia town, Ik tween Lab* rand Ran i 
tSinka the lhi}poot pnnc«* <*f Ot des poor, who 
was ultunntidy defeated with great -laughti r. 
Liana h distant NAN . fiom Calcutta 851 miles. 
Lat. 2d 57, long. 77 20. 

LlANS.-^Sce Lkfanh. 

LI VRML or ItKARMA. — A river rising 
amidst tlie Vmdh)a range in the Saugor and 
Nuhmhla territory, at ait elevation of 1,700 
fpnt above the sea, and in hit,. 23 20', loiy. 
70 tV, and taking a north-east course of # ahoi%t 
110 miles, falls into the Sonar, on the rigid 
aide, in lat. 21 20', lo^g. 70 5.7'. About ton 
miles lower down, or farther northeast, the 
united stream falls into the Cane. The slope 
of its channel ii 7(H) feet. ^ •» 

LlCCAym^E, in the British district of 
Rnjahmuudry; preaidoucy of Madras, a town 


Leimrey. Lat. 24 34', long, w .< 0. 

* 

BIDJNYASIX, in tire Britinh district of 
Delhi, heut.-gov. of the N NV. Provinces, a vil- 
l,i go on tho route from Delhi to Kevvan, and 
15 miles S.W^ of the former. Lat. 28 30, 
long. 77 7 . t . w 

LI l)< l J'7E, a small town in the British 
district of Miuutfoimiggur, heut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, is situate ««n the route from 
Kurnal to Mcciut, and 18 nnUs S E. <*t the 
former. It has a bazaar, and is abuiuhuitly 
supplied with water. Lat 21)*' 84, long. 

77 10'. 

BKlAHDOOR, in the di-trict of Bainswara^ 
tointory *’ Dude, a town four imus X.E. of 
the left bank of tW Canges. 40 S.W. of 
Lucknow, Lultor fstinutts the population 
at 0|()00, iikduding 100 Mussulmans. Lat. 
26' 2 4". long. 80 o8 . 

LIGAN LA REE, iu the British district of 
M} mousing, lieut. gov. f»f Bengal, a town on 
the left hank of the' Kunkas rner, IP miles N. 
of Junvilpoor. Lat. 25 u 10, long. U0 . 
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BIGGAREE. — A canal of irrigation, in the j standing the apparently hail nature of their 
Shikarpoor district of the province of Sinde, | fabric, have endured for centuries, in eo use- 


pro vine e 

issuing 1 from the Indus in lat. 28* 3', lom>. 
69° 6', and having a course of about thirty 
miles. 

B1GHETJRA, in the British district of 
Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right bank of the river Nagore, 32 miles S.E. 
of Purneah. Lat. 25 t 32', long. 88°. 

BIGROULI, in the hill state of Joolml, 
Cis-Sutlej territory, uuder British protection, 
a considerable village on the route from Ohepal 
to Deoh ra, and ^ve miles N. of the former. 
It has a romantic site on the right bank of a 
stream called the Nar, and is inhabited by 
Brahmins. Lat. 31° T, long. 77 38'. 

BIHAR, or BAHADUBGANJ.— A town 
and fort in the territory of Oude, 75 miles K. 
from Luc,know, and 41 nnles N.W. from 
Allahabad. Population 10,000. Lat. 25 50', 
long. 81' 24'. 

B1IITA, in the district of Bainswara, terri- 
tory of Oude, a village on the left bank of the 
river Sai, 55 miles S.E. of I.uckuow, 00 X.W. 
of Allahabad. It i-. noted tor its manufacture 
of salt. Lat. 20 J 10 , long. Sl u 20'. 


IUJAHTUEE, in the British district 

Allygurh, limit. -gov. of the X.W. Provinces, | value of the resum. d village. The 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to f or( .,, niaintained consists oi 125 foot 


Allygurh cantonment, ami 15 miles S. of tXe| horse, with two « 
latter. Lat. 27 42. long. 78' O'. 


quence of the exemption of the country from 
storms or inclement weather. There is nothing 
else worthy of notice except a considerable 
bazaar. Lat. 33 47', long. 75 13'. 

BTJEYPOOR, in the British district of 
Miizapoor, lieut. -gov. of the X.W. Provinces, 
a town three fhiles K. of the route from Mirza- 
poor to Allahabad, 15 miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 25 S', long. 82 J 24'. 

MJIFOOli. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, distant 
S.W. from Gwalior 52 nrjes. Lat. 20 1 2', 
long. 77 28'. 

BU N A, in Bundelcund, a town on the mute 
from Banda to Jlian-n, 05 miles W. of the for- 
lmr, 40 E. of the latter. It is tin- principal 
place of a jag him or feudal possession, which, 
despoiled of several villages by the state of 
Jhansi,. is now comprised within an art a oi 
twenty-seven miles, containing si\ villages, 
with a population of 2.. Sou souls, ami ynlds a 
revenue of s,0()u rupees t s, >u/ ). Thus jaglmv 
was formeily tributary to Jhansi, but in l s 2l 
the obligation for the annual pavment of 2,5lH) 
mpees was cancelled in consult ration of the 

nnlitaiy 
l liftet n 


, the 


The grant wa-mude by 
' lvj 


j E^st-Irnlia Company in April, I vJd, m 
BIJAWUR, iu Bundelcund, tho principal ! favour of the Dew. m So. ujun Smgh ami Dew, in 
place of the small territory of the name name, 1 Bet pits Baliadoor. Bijna is m lat. 25 27 , long, 
is situate in a mountainous tract 23 miles S. of i 7b 5'. 

Cliutterpoi-c-, 70 N.K. of Saugor. and in lat. I m<)XEK . _ V fan in tho. native Mat,- ,.f 

8 ‘ ■ J ie . “™ al r ;’.l nr *“*, Hhot.it., the principal place of a „il>dn .,..m of 

ofwlm.h «t ■« the capital lies lieUvcen lat Ulr ; t „ f ,{* „ame. .li-t.mt VK. Horn 

24 22- and 2:. , long - t * u.s and ,1 -U, and (il)a , f a o 0 lm io d . l,,t. 20 20, long, 

was supposed, in 1832, to contain P2U square 1 
miles and 344 villages, with a population of. 

90,(M)0 m>u1h. In IS 49 it was reported to }ield I RIJXOl'R, in the territory of Oude, a 
a revenue of 22,50 Of. This state pays no tri town on the route from All.ihab.it 1 . I.iuknow, 

bute, hut maintains a force of UK* hohse and ,11 4 miles N.W. of tlie former, 14 IS. of the 

1,300 fo *t. The right of the rajah, a Bormdcla , latter. Lat. 2d 4 4', long so 59'. 

Rajpoot, results from bis descent from Dewun! nT /. r n T > , , . ■ . r . c 

x, , ,, . , * *- . ,> Bi.IXOl li, a British district, lu ut. gov, ol 

Beer hi rich e I Jeo, natural .son of Juggnt Bai, 1 . , v ... „ . . „ , , 

, .. J ' , .. - , . - the N.W. Piovim es m boumhsl on the north- 

son of Chuttur hal, the found ef of the short . . , .. ,, . , , , . , . . , . 

«. i • i . ii i * fl .1 icast by the Liitmu disinct ol Lurhwal , on 

lived independence offiundelcund. After the ,i , . 4l . 

. ... 1 r, j i .. *L. n. x i r i the east and south tast by the Brumh distru t 

scqu.s.tum »t Bundelcund by the Ih-Uixln (>f Mom<lllba(1 . th( . i e , t u tll0 T ;,, tw(l 

•inip&ny a gTnn was I districts Met- rut, Mo/ullurniigur, and Salia- 

the r.ght of Kutten Smgh, .then rajah; rv and bus^lwe-n |. lt 2 s M'-au 

on whose death without issue, m lh33, his t / , ’ v r ... f| |l , , . . . 9 

netdmw succeeded I lon K- '* 1 “' S * # 1 ^ ar( a « ^ 

nephew succeeded. ^ |l .90^ si t u»re* miles. The .oil and cinnabar.* 

BIJAYA # X Afr^YR. A ruined^ city, fi*r- j well suited to the growth of tho sugar cane, 
merly the metropolis of the Brahmmical realm , t | ie produce of whieli is in much demand, and 
of Biiayanagar, or Carnati, the poorer of which ; i, considered little inferior to that of the West 
waa destroyed in 15«5, at the battle of Talicot >f ' ^di«* Colton is cultivated to consideinbh. 

cHpe- 

| vi<uijr b«f bin- weni. t utier vno i'Amung rcVeiiUO 
BT.TBAHAR, or YIGI PARA, ’in Ka##imir, 1 settlement of the Xofth-Wcst Provinces, no 
the largest town in the valley, after the capital, | increase of the land assessment m this district 
is situate on the banks of the Jadum, about 25 ' can take place until the year 18|»6. The rivers 
miles S.E. of the city of Kashmir. Over the ( are iht? Koh and tffe Uamgmiga. The amount 
river here is one of those singular and simpl j- of population, according to tho returns of 1853, 


* U vire,v ; v„ IM . V vu, n.v .i. v .,o j iTKiic^ ^oLtou is cultivated to consiiicra 

by a confederacy of the#Mu«iuhnati kinga of extent, iw in ,iI»o wheat lor cxiw.rtatmn, chi 
the Deccan. Lat. 15 ISr, lifng. 7d 32. j daily to the west . I ’rider the existing revel: 


constructed timber bridges, which, notwith- is 095,524. 
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lVijnour is part oT the territory bearing the l 
name of Rohi found, from the Rohilla Patans, 
who iu tho last century held sway there. In 
1774 their power was broken by the defeat 
which they received from the British, and the 
country became subordinate to the nawaub of 
( hide. Finally, in 1802, it was coded to the 
Fast Jrfdia Company by the ruler of Oude, and 
embodied with the British territories. 

, « 

iUJjNOlJU, the station of the civil authori- 
ties in tile British district of Bijuour, lieut. - 
gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, ifi situate on the 
joule from Moradabad to Mozuffurnugur, and i 
31 miles S.E. of the latter town. Distant 
N.W. f i om Calcutta 800 miles. The popula- 
tion is returned at 11,745 inhabitants. J>at. 

20 22, long. 7 8 IP. 

BIJoLEE, m the territory of fJwalior, a 
village on the route from Calpeo to the fort of 
Cwalior, Mi miles E. of latter, 112 \V. of 
former. Lat. 20' BV, long. 78 21 . 

BldOLLEK.- A town m the IJajpoot state 
of Uodtypore, dislant N.E. from < hxleypore 
lul mil* s. Lat. 25 7', long. 77 20'. 

BIJ< >\VLEE, ill the British district of Allah 
afoul, lieiit.gov. of *he N.W. Province-., a 
ullage on the lelt bank. of the (hinges, 771 
milts N.W. of Calcutta by the nvei route, 
31 S.K. of the city of Allahabad by the same. 
*Lnt. 25 J>, long. S2 11 . 

MJnWLEK, in tho Bmi-h district of 
Ltavvu, lieut gov. of the N W. Provinces, a 
Milage on the route fjoin the eaiitonment of 
Elawa to < \ilpee, aud 12 miles S.E. of the 
burner. Lat. 20 tl , lotig. 70 13*. 

1U KAIHl, in the British t* rritory of Saugor 
and Nerhudda, heut-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a Milage on the route from Mirzapoor 
to Saugor, 235 miles S.AV. of foimer, *_7 E. of 
lattei. Elevation above the -ca 1,203 feet. J 
Lat. 23' 53, long 79 13. ! 

P.IK AN POOR, .in the British district of 
Mc« rut, lieut. gov. of the N.W Provinces. a 
village on the roiiti from Delhi to the town of 
Me« rut, and D mile- N.E. of the for mm. Lat. 
28 1 . 7 , long. 77 51 . 

Ill K AKA II, in the British district of Ktawa. 
licut.gov of the N.W. l'roMuces, a town on 
the route from Lucknow, in Oude, by N mu 
mow (ihat. t<» Etawa, and !»*• miles L of the 
latter. Lat. # 2li 45 .long. 7D 3D. 

BJfEEAKKE SVN, in the British ufotrict 
of Kuinnou, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Province*, 
a town on the left banD of the Ramgunga 
river, 22 miles N.W. of Almora. Lat. 2D 4,2, 
Ibng. 7D 20'. 11 ■» 

BIKONTPORE, in the British distiict of 
Diimjepore, lieut gov , of Bengal, a town on 
the right hank of the Teesta river, 78 miles N. 
of Dinajepore. Lat. 2*> 43 , long. 8s 3C . 

BIKUAMP^OIJ, in the 1 British disiViet of 
Boerbliooin, l^put.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
tho route from Hurluuujmor to Kiahnugur, 32 
It 


miles S. of the former. Lat. 23° 37', long* 
j^ ,J 23'. 

BIKCMPOOR, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jesaulinere, a fort in the sandy desert, 95 
miles N.E. of the tow» of Jcssulmere. It has 
a wall of rubble-sJone twenty-five feet high 
and a hundred yards square, vWth very small 
bastions, and occupies the whole of an emi- 
nence iu such a manner that the flat summit is 
level with the terre-pfoin of the i am part, and 
tho exterior acclivity of the eminence gives 
tho defence a rather stiff section. On the 
north-east angle is a round tower of consider- 
able height, extensively overlooking the sur- 
rounding country. There are four guns 
mounted in various parts of the fort, which 
is garrisoned by a force not exceeding 100 
mm, in the seiviceof the rawul of Jessulmere. 
The place, though having a rather imposing 
l appearance, has little real strengthening com- 
jpletdy commanded by sandhills at a short 
I distance. At the south-easi of the fort is a 
'small town, containing ''bout 220 houses, 
j Population 905. Lat. 27 ^ 43, long. 72 16’. 

151 LAKEE, in the British district of Morad- 
labad, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Produces, a 
town on the route from (And to Moradabad, 
i 1 1 mile* S. of the former. Lat. 23" 36, long. 

j 7^ «55\ 

j BI LARIMOW, in the British district of 
It’awupnie, lieut gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 

I a \ illage on tin* route fiom the cantonment of 
Etawa to that of Cawnpore, and 39 miles W. 
of tlic latter, Lat. 2d 21', long. 79 51'. 

j BII.DY, in the British district of North 
! Panara, presidency of Madras, is situate on a 
| sti t am a tributary of the river Tudri. Tho 
-urroundiiig country is mountainous, beiug a 
mgged plateau formed by an expansion of the 
ghats, here of less elevation tl an in most other 
parts. V* 0 - 1 guous to the t** v *u is a difficult 
part of the route from Cau.ir 1 1 Mysore, aud 
hence tlciiominated the Parses of Bilgv. Tho 
area of the tallook of Bilgy is 25d square 
miles, ami the population, wording to official 
i etui n, 17,315, indicating a relative density of 
C7 to tho square mile. The town of Bilgy is 
distant from Bombay,^. E.. 340 milosj from 
5 lad r. 'is, \Y » 5M), Lit. 14“ 23, long. *4 i>2. 

BIL1IAWALLA, or BILL ABA REE, in 
the British district of Moradabad, lieut. -gov. 
,of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from the town of Moradabad to Almora, and 
20 miles N. of the former. Heber. who men- 
tions it under the name oi Belagafy. observes, 
"I wag phased with the appearance of the 
houses, wl h, though very humble, were all 
in good repair, show id abundance of buffaloes 
in their little coir Wards, and were kept with 
a decree of Rdoanlinoss and smartness. # Lat. 
29 5', long. 78 53’. 

BILHRKI. in tho British district of Ba- 
reilly. lieut. -gov. of the N.W. 'Province-, a 
town on the route by the Bhurindeo 1 jws from 
Bareilly to Petoiagurh, and 43 miles S. of the 
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latter. Its elevation above tlie sea is 740 
feet. Lat. 28° 59', long. 80' 5'. - 0 

RILHODR, or BLLOUR.— A considerable 
town in the Britibli district of Gawnporc, 
lieut.-gov. of the W. Pro\ inees, on the 
route from C<\wnpore to futtehguih, and 84 
miles N.W. of the former. AThotown contains 
a population of 5,045. Lat. 26° S'*', long. 
80 9'. 

lULLASrOOR, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Suharunpoor to Subathoo, and 83 
miles N.W. of the funner place. It is a poor | 
collection of imn]-built houses, though the 
principal place of a small district yielding an 
annual revenue of 1,300L, which has lately 
escheated to the Ka^t* India Company, in con- 
sequence of the Sailure of heirs to the late 
Sikh proprietor. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
991 miles. f Lat. 30 20, long. 77 22. 

BILLOWNAN, in the British district of 
Aligurh, lieut. -goy. of the N. W . Piownces, a 
villageon the route fiom Euttebgurh toMeerut, 
and S3 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. *2/ 52, 
long. 7S 32'. 

B1LLOWTEE, or B1LOTHE, m the Bn 
tish district of Muttra, limit gov. of the \ W . 
Provinces, a villtgo on the rmite from Muttri 
cantonment to Delhi, ami 17 milt t» N.W, of 
the fm rner. Lat. 27 40 . long 77 30. 


mountain. Elevation above the sea 11,950 
j feet. Lat. 31° 20', long. 7S° 6'. 

' HIM LI PAT AM, in the British district of 
, Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, Id miles 
iN.E. of Vizagnpatam. Lat. 17’ 52', long. 
83° 30 . t 

BINDAOHAL, in the Biitish district of 
Mirzapore, lieut.-gov* of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the iouIo from Allaljabad cantmi- 
ment to that of Mirzapore, 53 miles S.K of 
tlio former, and eight W. of the latter Tho 
town is situate on t lie light bank of the Gan- 
ges, 450 miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat 25 J 1C, 
long. 82 30 

BINDACILYL —A range of mountains in 
and adjacent to Bundelouud, oft the locality of 
i\slmh Kr.mklm gives the following disrup- 
tion -“They coimneme at K< sugar, f i v u 
'miles north of Seunda, on tlu Sindh river, and 
making a circuitous sweep by Nurawar, Ch.m- 
1 «lti, Hnapur, Kiqghar, Ajcvglur, and Csl.ui- 
jaru, they cease marlLighai to la long to Bun- 
del* uud, and continue then ihiih by P*mdh)u- 
Ivasini and Tnu, until Lh* \ appro.uh the 
Ganges at Surajglma, and again at Kipm- 
jlial.” Tho appear Hire of tlu plain of Lurid* l 
cund puitnllv uu IosmI by this* li.mne. »,s 
j said to be highl} n s* milling a 

(vast ba\ of the si>a ind* ntm » On 1 md but 


P.iLOHJ. or BuWI.HL, in thn British dis- 
tinct of Mirzapoie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Piovinctis, a village on the route from Mir/a 
pore to the town of Lew a, and 4S miles S W . 
of the former. It lum.ukable f »r a cascade 
of the Sii'ipaira, a small river, w fm h, tumbling 
over the hnm of the Kutra Ring* . falls neai 1> 
pcrjiendicularly from a height ol 39 s bet in its 
course, to discharge it*eit into the Adii, a tn 
hutary of tJie Bilund. Elevation alsivt the 
sea 1,12b feet, Lat 24 41, long 82*19'. 

WUiAM, oi ItlUiliAM, iu 111.? lt.it.nh 
di>lrut of Budaon, licut.gov. of tin t N \\ r . 
Provinces, a to.vn on the route from Puttth 
gurh to M* enit, and 70 miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 27 19, long. 7*i 39'. 

B1LSEE. in the British di-ti iwt of Budaon, 
lieut gov. o^the NAM. 1 bovine* *, a, town on 
the j onto from Euttygurh to Moi*df4tad, con 
Wining a population of 5,20fi. Distant 13 
mile* N.W. of Budaon. Lat 2u 9 , long 79. 

BILWA.or BKLAWA, in the British dis- 
trict of Goruckpore, Iieut.gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. ^Buchanan describes it as a small, 
poor place, with a petty fort, consisting of a 
ditch and an earthen r opart, wRh a strong 
hedge of thorny bamboos on tho counterscuip. 
Distant B. E. of Gorud^are cantonment 20 
miles. Lat. 26' W, long. 8® 43'. 

BflMCHL'TLl*, in Bussahir, jAalting^dace 
on the southern declivity of tho Yoosoo Pa*s. 


•bounded and r*‘-*tiaiu*d by tin In iglit- by 
which it is -knud Towaids tin MUithei-t, 
rhe south, and south w*st. the table I md is 
i In unded by mountain* ii^ng above it to a 
moderate Imght, and dtnoimnntid the P.mt'a 
rang*" 

BIN 1)1 A NOW AG LRU. — Ste Now v- 

tji mi. 

BINDKEE MIAS, in the Bi.ti h d. tint 
of Euttehpoor, lieut gov. tf tin* \ \\ Pm- 
v liu ei, a sm til town on tin* mutt tiom 1 utt* li- 
poor to Gulpet, rind 17 mil t> r N \\ of Hu* 
former. The surf minding r^uiitn is hvel and 
tultiv.iftd. Lat 2o 3 , long. iU. 

BIN Do]{ E, m the itriMsh dietin'* of Di- 
mijepnre, lieut gov. ol Bengal, a town on tho 
route from Pinup pore to Pur in ah, .‘to units 
N W. of the foinuT. Lat 25 43, long, 

ss 10\ 

BIN Dl >1 'I**, in the British diMnet of Put- 
tchpom, lieut gov. ot the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on tin bit Uin^ rtf the Jumna, at tl te 
* on fitter wo uAthe Mii.dl rivet Kind, 17 nubs 
W. of the town of ruttelipooi . Lat. 2^ 5 4, 
long. 80 3 4’. % 

BIN PltABAX, in the British district of 
.y ut ti^i, li*ut.gov. of the N.W. Provinc*-, n 
town lieautitully situate on the right hank of the 
Jumna, and fmn mil* m E <rf the route from 
Muttra to Delhi. TRe water of the river 
being held saned by tho Hindoos, numerous 


It ia situate amidst groves of pine, oak, and devotees visit it foi the purpOsg of ritmil ahlu- 
birch trce.M, in a beautiful sequestered glen, shel- tion, JUicess lming ^afforded to the stream by 
tered from the chilling winds, and ending on numerous fine ghats or flight h of steps, con- 
tho north-east in a bare, rocky, and steep structed of red stone, brought from Jeypoie, 
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nearly 150 mile# dtatant. These ghats extend 
for neurly a mile along the river, and are pio- 
vided with numerous dewasthans, or fanes, for 
the more convenient performance of rites by 
the devotees. The ground-plan of the prin- 
cipal temple is cruciform, resembling that of a 
(inline church, but of no great dimensions , 
Krom its vaulted roof depend rmincious idols, 
rudely carved m wood, ^arid the supporting 
pillars and walls are covered with coaise sculp- 
tur*'H. Two other buddings, being cylindrical 
tow era rounded off at the top, lestiuhlc in 
shape the celebrated black pagoda of Jngger- 
nath and the temples of Bhobane-.fr, but arc 
inferior in dimm.*ona to those extraordinary 
s^uctures. There arc a great number of other 
edifices con mated with Hindoo mythology 
and these become continually more numeiou u , 
as \aiious raj. ills, nr other wealthy pars ms, 
fiom time to time bmld and dedicah fanes of 
costly and e la h\ irate wot Km, in ship to the v.uied 
ohji ets of the ir superstitious iLVciemv. frond , 
of pilgrims from all patt«of India frequent this 
town to offei tin it devotions, espnially to 
Knslma, who, a< voiding to the legend, l.eie 
''Ion the gnat si i pent Kaliya Naga which, 
ly ing across the du* ma <*toppt*d its uour-u and 
pmsmi d tile water. JImc also he spent his 
y oiitlilul year", sporting with the (JopNor mdk- 
mnul-, slid j laying on music d instruments. 

\ fue i-i still pointf d out, at the foot of which 
lu sat. <i in 1 among flic lira relics of which the 
in irks of Jus flute an* slid to b«* seen. In 
hono'ir of the divinity, a festival is In hi from 
tin* t< nth day of th«* light hall of Kuai (Sep" 
tombii and (M*»bei) to the dav of the full 
moon, at Mind ihian, w heie a ‘•tom* plit^»riiior 
'-tog. In* hc*>n built tin the exhibition of t’n 
uumi'- dome, in a squire lieai th<* livtrside 
Here d-o was a fivoume revolt of Hama, who 
coTii|iuiMi Havana, tin gi mt tviant of Lanka 
oi <’> \ ’on. with tie aid if H.uiuiuan. the nem 
key r>liaj*t d i^umty, and his grot esq u * tul 
h i*i eis , and in i » cognition of tlio**c a.ixil u\ 
semen*, the immki \ s vv Inch ciond the lux n 
riant gmv * s around the ton n are regularly ftd 
and pioteetcd by tin* Brahmins, piineijally 
from a fund provided from an * ml"\um*nt made 
by tin oolebiated Mabuitia clm*tt.nn Wadluijeo 
Si india. One of those m itun 1 ' was* tri.Utd 
with peculiar attention, as its lameness, c.ium d 
by fin aCeideutal hint, was considers tl a point j 
of resemblance to th**ii U*m factor Madhajie, j 
who, in his flight from flit* battl^of Pamput, | 
was ©vertakt n by an Vfghan. who with a 1 
battle-axo gave him so Revere a cut on the I 
right knee, that be wrw fo/*)ifo d«*prived of the 
use of the leg of that Ride. The population «it 
the town has been returned at 19,77b lAlwhii i 
turns It was sacked in 1757 by ft detachment 
of Aflghan cavalry, sent hv Ahmed 

Shah Dooranee, under the command of d.di m 
Khfin, who put many of the inhabitants to the 
hwoiyI, burned many m thejjr houses, drawoff 
others into slavery, and slaughtering kine, 
di filed the temples of the Hindoos with tin* 
blood of those animals, regarded sacred by 


them. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 823 miles, 
,H. from Delhi 92. I .at. 27 J 34', long. 7g* 45'. 

BIN KKA, in the Braid) territory of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, licut gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinccR, a town on 4he rmtffe from Saugor to 
Sliahgurh, 20 rnih^s.K. of the former. Lat. 
24 4', long. 7<S 5* * 

BINJOLEE,- A town in the British ter- 
ritory of Nagpore, distant N.E. from P»ustar 
15 miles. Lat. 19 18', long. 82 J 10'. 

BIND A. a river in the Northern Punjab, 
riset* near the southern bank of tlie'Kavee, 
and flowing Houth-east f(*r about fifty miles, 
fill a into tin* Hens, east of Tira, and opposite 
Kumla (Jiirh, in lat 31" 4*', long. 7 b 33'. 
Like all the streams of the Himalaya, it varies 
greatly in volume, according to the season, 
being fordable in cold weather, but, in the hot 
sc.i?on, in consequence of the melting of the 
snow, becoming a deep and rppid stream. 

BINS! ft PKAK, in tl Brirish district of 
Kmmun bem gov. of tin* N.W Provinces, a 
summit of the Nub Himalaya, or range s,,uth 
of the main chain. Distant N.E of Almorah 
nine miles. Elevation abore the sea 7,959 
fiet. Lat. 29 42, long. 79 4b'. 

1MR MfN in the British district, of Ali* 
gjirh, hi ut gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Ahguih to tint of Muttra, and 12 nubs N.E. 
of the latter. Lat. 27 31, long 77 54'. 

BTIiCHKiOiii, in the British district of 
Kuniaon. iieut gov of the N.W. Provinces, 
an elevated pais on the route from Almorah 
foil, by the course of th** river Doree and 
Pnta Dhura Pn-^ to South vv« stern Tibet, 
11 I inihs X E of Almorah It lies over the 
skirts of two great summits * f the main rang© 
efriu 11 tn.a’ isa, designab d o Webb’s smvey 
peaks Nos. B» and 1 7, aivl ha i g re-.pt ©lively 
the heights above the ■*ea *>t l\P)fl and of 
19,225 feet. The elevation of the crest itself 
of the puss i-s estinnttd W Munson at 15.900 
teet. He de«mKs the conformation of the 
link as eluysktu. talc, date, and grey w acke, 
and ruai tiio t*vj* of tin* pass a blocks of 
quart/, *41 totally* I*:uo of vegetation. Lat. 
30 12 . long. 80° 1 7 . 

Bl HIM DEO, iu the Brtnsh district of 
Kuniaon, licut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the river Kalee, 47 
miles S.E. of Altnorn. Eievatioij above the 
sea 798 feet. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, 
by Bareillv * 842 miles. Lat. 29 7, long. 
80 13. 

BIU.TOO, in tin* British district of Kuniaon. 
lit u t -gov of*the N.W. Provinces. a village in 
the Eli uia subdivision of Juwahir. on tlm 
route to Hiundes, and 14 miles S. of the 
Juwahir Pas". It is situate on the h ft bank 
of the (lore**, about a mile below its continence 
with the Cunkha. Elevation above the 
11,314 feet. l^t. 30 23', long. SO' 12'. 
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BIRKOOTE, in the British district of 
Beerhttoom, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the line of railway now under construction 
from Burdwan to Rajmahal, 83 miles >1. of 
the former. Lat^4^ 24', Jong. 87’ 48'. 

B4RMEE, in the British ~ ( «• 


BIR-BIS. 

the route from Meerut to Muttra, and 42 miles 
N.R. of tlm latter. Lat. 28° l', long. 77 57'. 

1118AUT, in the native stato of Ourwhal, a 


| village on the western declivity of the mountain 
1 bounding the fertile valley of Banal on the 
isWlistrict of Kamgur, ( eastern side. Lat. 30" 30 , long. 78 lt!\ 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a toW on the left bank | BIS ENT A UK, in the Peshawar division of 
of «tlie Barrachur river, 42 miles N.E. of the a {own situated on the route from 

Hazareebagh. Lat. 24' IT, long. 8tT. • Jlielnm to JKawul Pmdee, 30 miles N.W. of 

BIRMSIR.— A town in the Rajpoot state 1 the town of Jhelum. Lat. 3 f 3° 24', Long, 
of Jessulmeer, distant N.W. from Jessulmoerj 73° 20. 

11 miles. Lat. 27° 3', long. 70 53'. | 

BIRSILPOOR' in the Rajpoot state of j 
Jeasulmere, a small town on the route from Raucoora, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on ttyo 
Bahavvulpoor to Bap, and distant 90 miles route fiom Boihainpoie to Midiiapore, 95 miles 
S.E. of the forma It lias a fort situate on a s.W. ol founer, 4S N. of latter. It is a large 
small eminence, rising to the height of about town, and lias a bazaai, and is situate on the 
twenty feet. The town, situate at the south , ri ght bank of the river Lalkisore, 20 milts 
and east fivees of the fort, contains 100 house h, ! 
many shops, and eleven wells sixty teet deep, 
but with water sd salt as to be scarcely u> dde ; 


B l SEORA .—See Besheh ah. 
B1SHENPORE, in the British district 

. i • . .. n ...L . 


S E. of the town of Bancooia. Lat. 23 1, 

long. 87 21'. 

BISHWUR.--V. town in TTydirabad, 


so that the inhabitants are generally mipplied doim ’ liontl of the Nr/am, distant VM. from 


from reservoirs of fresh water on the n**rth-| 
west side of the town. A high sandhill, a 
mile south-west, completely commands the 
whole place. On*the top of it the emperor 
Humayun is said to have encamped nearly 400 
years ago, but was refused admission iuto*the 
fort. The place is of great antiquity, having 
been built, according to native report, m tile 
second century of the Christian era. The 
chief, professing a nominal subjection to the 


19 


long. 


Hyderabad 212 miles. l*it, 

7b 6V. 

BTSKOlirR, in the British district »>t Uo- 
ruckpom, lieut.-gov of the N.M Ptounns, a 
town on the route fiom Goimkpoor to Bin o < h, 
66 miles N W . of the fmmei. Lat. 2< * 19, 
long 82 38 . 

BISNATIf, in the British district of I >ur- 
rung, bent gov. ol Bengal, a town on tbo 


rawuJ of .Tessulmere. in 1 ^35 civilly* received ' right hank of the Hrahmapontia. on the route 
Boilcau, a British officer of engineers engaged fiom Huriung to Luchimpoor, 7<> miles N.E. 
on a mission in those regions. Birsilpoor has of the form* i. Lat. 2b 40, lmig 93 It*. 


Lat. 28' 11', 


Bl.'sOW LEE. V town in the Bntish <1 1 »- 
triet of Budaon, lnut. gov. of the N.W. Pm- 
Lat. 


a population of 2,005 persons, 
long, 72 2t/. 

BIRSINCIPOOR, in Bumlelcund, a town 1 vinees, 22 rrubs N.W'. of Budaon. 
on the route by the Kuttra Pass and l'owa, I 2 s 18, long. 79 . 

from Mirzapoor to Loharg&uuw, 100 miles I msitA MGVN< .E, in BundJi mid, a v dingo 
8.W. of Mirzapoor. It belongs to the rajah [j n t j ie li;itne slate of Punna, # m» the route 
f Punnah. Elevation above the M‘64 fmm Banda to Jubbulpoor ># 5d miles S. <>t the 

founer, 1M N. of the latter. It is beautifully 
situate in a wooded goige, thiough wlntli the 


of 

feet. Lat. 24' 48', long, ftl 1'. 

BIRSINGPOOR, in the British district ol 
Oaw'npore, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 


as< i nl commences fr tin the plans of Bnndel 
the summit of the 


a tow lion the light bank of the river Hind, jcund to the plateau on the summit ot the 
17 miles S. % of the cantonment of Cawnpoie. | lange styled by Fiatiklm the Hannah IlilK. 


l^at. 26 J 13', long. 80 J 21', 

BISALA, in the Rajpoot state of Joudporc, 


situate at the base of a rocky ridge of con 
fliderable height, stretching southward for 
about twenfy miles. It has a small hill-fort, 
and contains above two hundred <iouses, sup- 

I died with water from wells. Lat. 25° 55', 
ong. 71° 23'. • 

BISANUH, in the BritisTi dyi^rict of Ally- 
ghur, lieut. -gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
AHyghur cantonment, and 25 miles N. of tlie 
former. Lat. 27° 29', long. 78 7'. 

BIBARO, in the British district of AHyghur, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 


| Lat. 24 5u', long 89 19 . 

^ BINSKE. -A t*>wn in tho Bntish teiritoiy 

a small town on the route from Pokhurn to' of Nagpore, distant S.E. JVmn Nagporo 42 
Balraer, and 16 miles N. of the latter. It is J miles. Lat. 20 38, long. 79 29. 

BWSEMf^mWHK. — A town in the hill 
zernindarry of Joy pom, on the north east 
frontier of the presidency of Madras, distant 
1^. from Kyaguddah 23 rnil^s. Lat. 19 30', 
long. ^>3 J 35'. 

BISSLY, in the territory of Mysore, a small 
town on the south west frontier, towards 
f’oorg, situate in a ps&s through the Western 
Ghats, on tbo route from Bangaloor to Manga- 
loor, 136 miles W. of former,^60 E. of latter. 
Lat. T2 45, long.*75 4.V. 

B1SSOWEU, or BUSAWUR, in tho ter- 
ritory of Bhurtporo, a town ou the route from 
124 
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-Agra to Ajmer, 63 miles W. of former, 165 E. 
of latter. Heber, who calls it Beshawor, 
dchcribes it as very prettily situated on the 
side of a little rocky eminence, with a ruinous 
palace on its summit. There is « bazaar. The 
transit-trade is considerable, especially in 
cottons sent fiom Malvva an<l Bajpootana cast- 
w;ird, towards the Jumna. Lat. 27° 2', long. 
77 ' T. , • 

msSOWl^K-See Bisuu. 

V. 1ST II JULIXDKK. — See Julinder 
I>oab. * 

BIST LI, or B1SSOWLKE. -A town in 
the. north-cast ofgthe Punjab, and oil one of 
tl» southern ranges of the Himalaya, situate 
on the river Kavte, which is heie about eighty 
yards wale. There is a large irregularly built 
ba/aar, but the place is elm fly i cm mu k able for 
tho huge paluic of the rajah, regarded by 
\ lgne iii the finest, building ot the kind in the 
Past ; “ exhibiting in its square turrits, open 
and rmhntthd parapets, project ini' windows, 
1 hinese rooted balconies, and moat-like tank 
in front,” a striking likeness to the great 
baroin.il mansions which in sonic parts of 
Europe remain n-» memorials of the feudal 
ages. Lat. 32 *».i, long. Vo 28'. 

UISNVAH, in the territory of t hide, a town 
on the route from Keetaponr to Sikn»m, 2d 
mile-* S K ol the former, tin X \\ . of the 
latter. 15 N. of Lucknow. fjat. 27' 29\ long 


loses itself in the sands before reaching tho 
InduH. 

BLACK KOOK.- -Situate a few mi^s off 
the .si i ore of Arraean, and to the north of Cape 
Negrais. Lat. 16 IT, lony^Of 16'. 

BLACKWOOD’S IIAUBOUR, on the 
coast of Coromandel, situate to ‘the north of 
Point Pondy, ami sheltered by the Arme^n 
Shoal. According to Horsburgh “between 
the inner edge of the hhoal and the coast is a 
space from three to four miles wide, called 
PJatkwood Harbour, with soundings from four 
and a half fathoms near th<^ fdiore, to six or 
seven fathoms contiguous to the edge of the 
idioM.” -Lat. JP T. long. 80° 14'. 

B LIT; V A X rn I H£ f in the BiitMi district 
of South A root, presidency of Madras, a town 
On the route from Trarnjnebar to Yicravandy, 
32 miles X.W. of the former. Lnt. 11 J 28', 
l long. 79 43\ 

I I'.U ’ B M' TN'TAIN. — lofty peak ri,inj; 
i to the height of 8,000 feet above the lived of 
jthe '•oh, and forming part ot the lange of the 
Younuidoung Mountains. Lat. 22 J 37, long. 
'93 10'. 

| BLC FE POINT.- A bold headland on the 
coast of Amherst, one of the districts of the 
iT« irti'icrim provinces. Lat. 15° 47', long. 

,9? i* 1 • 

j BOAT) -Out* of the Cuttack lndial* ill the 


M r, 

UNI LK. in the British district of Damn. 
Unit. vox. of lhngal, a town on the route 
ft - »i’» Pi liar to (l»\nh, 20 mill s W. of the 
fonmr. Lat 2.Y long. S5 18'. 

BiTll(h)K, m the Biitidi di-diict of Cawn- 
pore. luuit.gov. ol the X.W. Pin vinccs ™ 

Hfwate ori the nglit bank of the ti.ingcs, 12 
miKs N.W . of ( aw upon eantonnunt. Lt ha-, 
nunn lous Hindoo temples,, and several gliat-* 
or tiights ot >teps, giving acu-^ to the sacud 
wtrtam, to which the Biabnmi'i and their fol- 
low! rs frequently risoit for the purpose «*f 
ntii.il ablution. Brahma is pasta ulaily re\e- 
i^m < d here. At the pumipal ghat, diiioini 
nut 4 d Biahmavutta (1 li.it, hn is saul to have 
offered an aswamedlui on oomph ting the act 
of ei cation. The pin of hi" slipper, left behind 
him on the occasion, and now fixed in one of 
the sb ps of the ghat^h still woishippcd there , 
and on the full moon of A grahav ana ( N ov em- 


jdistuct ot Cuttack, under the political control 
I of the gover uncut of India. It became -ub- 
•jeot to British supremacy upon the conquest 
,of the province in 1804. Its area is 1,377 
•square miles, and its population has been esti- 
* mated at 6], 96*5 persons The town is situate 
Jon the rivi r Mahanuddy, navigable for river 
ci aft of considerable burthen from the sea to 
this plan*, a distance of If > miles. It was 
formeily#a i.i-ue important p. op than at pre- 
sent, as there aie numeiouw r nned temples; 
but it* is s + iU the residence *.f a pe|)ty rajah 
tnbutary to the British government, and is 
descnb»*d air. a large feiu M village. Distant 
from I'uttaik, W.. 100 miles, Xagpore, E , 
33(1 ; ( alcutu, S.W., 28 5. I.at. 20" 53', long. 
84 2<L 

IU)Aj*U 1L in the British district of Delhi, 
lieut -go\. of the N.W Provinces, a town on 
the Western Jumna Lanai, *7 miles X.W. of 
Delhi. Lat. 28' 18, long. 77 5 f . 


be r December), a vciy numerously attended 1 
mehi or meeling. that mixes piety with profit, 
is annually hold at that place. Upon the 
death of Maharajah Bajee Ikiw, in 1851, tho 
Jaghiro, situate close to tho town, wliydi had 
been bestowed upon him during pleasure, 
lapsed to the govtniinmnt, and was subjected 
to tho general regulations in force in Cawnpore. 
Tho population of Bithoor js returned at 
13,5S0. lavt.^20 37', long. 8u 20'. 

BriTEli STBK \M.~ # A torrent rising in 
tho Suheman range, lat. 31 1 30, long. 69 58, 
and flowing through Daman about forty miles, 


1 BOBEEN A. — A town of Bundlecun 1, in 
I tho native state of Jlmnd. distant S.M . from 
J ban si 18 miles. Lat. 2 ,V 25*, lon<r. 78 33. 

B(Mir. I’E. -See Domui.i. 
i BO DEO A l T M.~ IV town in Hyderabad, or 
, dominions of llu* Xdzain, distant N . E. from 
Abwednugjur 50 miles. Lat. 19' 20. long. 
( 75 30'. 

1 BnDEN. A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, distant N.M. trom 
Hyderabad 100 miles. Lat. IS 1 40, long. 

. 77° f»r. 
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BODWUR, in the British district of Khan- 
deish, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
route^from A u ™ngabad to Boorbanpoor, SO 
miles N.E. of the former. Bat. ii(T 5T, long. 
75 J 59'. 

BODYNAJKENOOlVin the British dis- 
trict of Madura, presidency of Madras, a town 
52 miles \V. of Madura, 49 miles S.W. of 
Dihdigul. Lafc. 10° 1', long. 77° 24'. 

BOENCH JE, in the British district Hoogldy, 
under the lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Calcutta to Buidwan. It has a 
bazaar, and water may be obtained in abun- 
dance from a large tank. Distant from Cal- 
cutta, N.W., 4fi miles; from Burdwan, S.E., 
35. I -at. 23° G\ 1 ng. 88° 15'. 

BOD A REA, in the British district of Bha- 
gidpore, lieut -gov. of Bengal, a town on the | 
route fron Burhampoor to Bhagulpore, 22 1 
miles S. of the latter. Lat. 24" 54', lony. I 
8^55'. . 6 i 

BOG DO RAH, or BOOR ATI, within the 
territory subject to the lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a ! 
district named from its principal place, ft is 
bounded on the north by the British districts 1 
Dinajpore and Rungpore ; on the cast by the 
river Konai, a branch of the Brahmapootra, 1 
separating it from the British district My men- j 
sing ; on the south by the British districts ’ 
Mymensing and Rubna ; on the south-west fly 
the British district Rajeshaye ; ami on the > 
west by the British district Dinajpore. Tt lies 

between lat. 24" 3d'-- 25" 19'. long. 88 J 45 

89 48 , and has an area of 2,1*50 square mdes. 
It fs traversed or skirted by numerous rivers, I 
among which may be mentioned the Konaie, | 
theGoggot, theKmatera, the Jamtina, and the 
At tree. The climate is evtrenu ly hot before 
the rains set in, about the n fiddle of June., 
They continue until Oetol*T, when the cool 
season commences, during which warn# clothing 
and fires at morning and evening are indis- , 
pensabl# to comfort. Bogoorah is, tifrro|;h- 1 
out, a level alluvial tract. Rico is the princi- 
pal crop; the sugar-cane is also grown to con- 
siderable extent in the north-western quarter , 
of the district. Mulberry plantations arc 
extensive, a<id the tfbes constitute a great' 
ornament of the country, besides tyieiding the 
food of the silkworm, the produce of which,! 
though coarse, is strong and durable, and finds 
a ready market, at i enumerating prices. 
Hemp is cultivated on account of the narcotic 
and intoxicating qualities of iU re mums sap. 

( 'otton is gfown to some exb tit ; indigo to a 
still greater. The amour* of thea population 
will be found uiidtr the article Bkxgal. The 
district was acquired in 15(55 by the Last- India 
Company, by virtue of the* firman or grant 
from Shah AHum, of the dewnrirtyof Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. 

BWOORAH, or BOG RAH, in the British 
district of the same name, a town on the route 
from Rerh&mpoor to Jumalpoor, 129 miles 
N.JBL of the former, and 54 S.W. of the 4at ter. 


It is situate on the Kurattea, a largo river, 
navigable for cruft, during tlio rainy season, of 
the largest size employed in inland navigation. 
It has a bazaar, and supplies are abundant ; 
but it is a place of no importance otherwise 
than as the seat of the civil establishment. 
Distant N.E, from Calcutta 247 miles. Bat. 
24" 50 J , long. 89 a 22'. 

BOGSAD>LLEE. -A town in the native 
state of Bhutan, distant N.W. f$om Behar 41 
miles. Lat. 2(5" 32', long. 88 53'. 

nOGW’ANOOl.A, in til.' British district 
Moorshedabad, licut -gov. of Bengal, a t own 
on the right hank of the Cringes, the channel 
of which is here subject to such great apd 
sudden changes as sometimes to sweep away 
the towns situate on its banks From Ibis 
circumstance, Bog wangola, though a thriving 
place, and a great mart foi grain, with which 
it supplies the neighbouring town of Moor- 
shedabad, has “more the appearance of an 
encampment than a town.” It has, howi-vei, 
a pleading aspect, consisting of n< it though 
humble cottages, with sides of matting, ami 
“scattered veiy prettily over a lame green 
common, fenct d off from the livu by a high 
grassy mound." Distance N from Calcutta 
120 miles. Lat. 24 20, long. 88 20. 

BOJJAX DEV'I, m ( lie native state of 
Gurwhal. a village amidst tin* mountains near 
the south-western frontier, and Ik tween the 
dunum and Bhagiiathi, as the t hingns is tailed, 
in the upper p.ut of its course. Tin village is 
so called from a temple dedicated to a deity 
named Bolun. Lat. 3o 30, long. 78 1 S’. 

I’OHAXEKtJf'NM, in Tfi.' ifi'.t > i.-t of Al.lad- 
ganj, territory of Dude, a town 3 > mil* s \ \V. 
of Allahabad, 77 S.W. « >f Dude. Bntt**r 
estimates the population at 0,000, of whom a 
third are Mussulmans. Lat. 2.V 1&', long. 
81 * 31'. 

BOHAT’KY, in the Ijriti-fi district of 
Broach, pieridoiicy of Bombay, a town on the 
route from Smat to Baunsda. 30 miles S. K. of 
the former. Lat. 20 5h', long. 73 22'. 

BOJJLLLAJI. - A town in Nngpoic, distant, 
W. from Konkeir 40 miles Lat. 20 18', 

long, fll 9 . 

BDHROORAH, in the British district of 
Outtack, Uout. gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Oanjam tc* t^ittark, five milts S. 

1 of tin* latter.* Lat. 20 24', long. h,V* 53'. 

1 BO] 1, COO NTT, A, in fho British rlihtmt <,f 
| Kurnool, presidencjfof Madra^ a town on tho 
[nmtefrom Kumoni to Dngol^ 48 mile- S. K, 
j ok thevformer. Lat. 15 24', long. 78 40'. 

I BOIRONEK, in the British district of Dan- 
jam, presidency of Madras, ft town situate 
1 25 miles N.W. of (ranjam. Lat. 19 35', 

, long. 84 ' 50'. 

BOjXPOM All.— A town of Eastern India, 
situated in the territory inhabited bytheNaga 
tribea, 60 miles N. from Muncopoor, 81 milts 
120 
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S /j from Nowgoii^j Bat 25 u 40, long I ninety feet in the milt The Bengal column 
0J CO of the Ainvj, of the 1 iuIuh m 18d9 spent bix 

ItOkLlt, IBL(TNI), or 15 1 YLUN — A (la y B 1,1 T, ‘ «ihmg thn ugh the pass eutufcigit 
rivci using m the British dwtrn t of JVfir 7 ipore, ori the 10th, and lcivmg it on the 21st of 
hint gov ot the N W. Ihovmctb, among the March Its aiiilluy, including * ight inch 
in >iintims of (rond wana, imlabcuLlnt 21 40, uioitars, twenty fouvpuun h i hovvii/erN, and 
long SI 20 It takewa \m stcily couisc, mil. eighteen pounder guiih, m it r »nv«ycd without 


long SI 20 It taken a \m stcily couisc, md, ei^liteeu pounder guiih, m it r »nv«ycd without 
pissing from the fiontiti of tin distint of any fl* noils difficulty The e mmf nc» h bound 
Mu/ i| ore into that of UKhd^d, iilln into 1!1 £ pVtaliive m g* ricial no git at height 
tht nut 1 ons (siuth west ml m lit 27 2, alunt ,f * 1,1 moht places not exett ding ,00 ft * t , 


iTtei a totil Un 'th of 


course of | lM,t lt l^^hee Nmu, twilit) hue milt a fr mi 
1 G f the the tnti i ice, thty an, Miy] >fty Tin 13 1 tit 


about IIS null s It is the J elui*l of the, t,ie 1Iltl 1 ,ce > tht J * ir ^ ''M' 1 )f ty * h* Blm 
mum voi gtnci tin imp, Kail in of I i uiklm , » lliou^h v-try uup< it mt im a milit *iy p jint 
Pelun ol Kudin, who nu ntions it hs ci /SHidl 0 ^ V1LVV » tb foiming tin gre i^; communication 
m Ini 21 .»7, long, S2 1 s by the mute fiomi 1>fcU ‘ n >,niie u,<1 Klim i-an in inferior m t 
A'iihdud to duldulpo r by thf kuti i l'ns | <-<3iiuxit i< i U mtuest to tiic Uuimil tutlur 

I OK I 1(1)111 \ \ fcmu ... 111,0 , - h wl,Kh tliaJ ' 1,m " »’ 


MMsinmu x \ town in nymi n>iu, 7 , , » 

i /.iv w i * * v i 4 tin i uiiiual luiui ttmn , conduct the limn 

I i (1< mini )IH of rill NJ/UII, dj tint -!> 1 h mi , f 4 , .. , \ T , , 

\ nt ii n ,1 „l I. j |’,t Jo is Ion,? 11,1,1 “ lf ,h * tll,h l,a ' u ' u II null -t ill .m 


\mmi_ il id 12 miles 

- t ( j to tht one point and u h imstan uiy ( enti il 

* i \ '‘l a oil the ithei i he vMHtein ex ieimtv 

IOKt)\\i 1 m tuntoiy of Bhuitp n, i ail d hijiest je nt of the Bed m Bib , m lat 
vilti^t n tin i mt fi >m \gi t to M >w 32 j ^ } j n lf - 0 » 

mil s s \\ 0 t foim i IndiH lent w it< i in ly j ^ 

la h i 1 ti *m wells uid slipping mi) be col 1><*L \ 1'1LL\ , in the i ntish district of 
hett l h m tin Mini muling eountiv Lit l( u Id j ih, pusilcoo oi M idia-, a town Ml 
27 1 1 mir 77 s ^ of t ud Kj di, ol L ot Jvuinoji 

lOKI'W (I'll. \r. ir.lt t <f til .a! LU '* J "’ lo, ° 


» tin t ist t M i gin, on < 1 llu I ni i m LOI \MM in tin ti mtf i> 1 1 the N /am 
pi \m ts Its ii Uh is m lit 11 17, ion 3 i lidlitm untmint ntLr thr tr ops m the 
0 min ot lit it put i h it distinte fiom 

I OKI UV VU ... tin liiti-.li ili-S .1 ll ’ < *' Hvio.l.ul It l^ -.ltuit. on in 
Ml m * h it v «t tip N W Pr limit 
iiilt < on tin i m i ti mi tht t mt* mn nt < t 

M1>l,i ih t * tint 4 1) 11 i m l ii \ l nnhs>^ W 

< I iln f u m< i 1 it 27 o , 1 ^ » 

l>< l h \ t »w n in IIv b i il id ti drum* 
in ns of f ht \i/im dist tut I ii im \indin 
> null i I i 4 l * 1 _ , 1 *n^ <7 4 • 

I OL\(t)l l in tht 1 ntish di tint ot | stunts 1 he jaidtns piodu * m al undaute 
Ihdni lit nt ^ \ *f 1 ngd, i town on th m d LXli _h mt tin u ml 1 1 of iuiojeaa 

lulithmkit th mmi h n n I link I **f till ^ ikmio tin eonmi Indian flints 
Ihibna Lit r 21 o 1 n r s * 1) dtun gu it peite m (M^ts, 

MMiVN PV'sS* in lei nhistm on tin uiAppUs, t id sti iw* i rues uso tl mf well . 
gu it unde tr m \ ulli in ^mdt 1\ Smk it imi a itw j i ulits line Ittn giuwn but mt 

p oi n I hului, t> Kind dm ml(.hi/nn 1 ^wulqudity Jsoiuk vigetit >n is pi r- 

It i n > 4 s»mnh \ pi i .t nl 1 1 \ i iu_c, is mtud to spring up m the t mtonmem the 

i • >n t i i iii< iis sii i si n ot i \ in s in 1 H oi_ r i s bidet lows ik # uiiii tl 1 \ cut down t a m i tun 

cummin mg in u l>ilur, imi ti st Minting height t lit pi let is ttflkc puntl/ oj mi md 
tin n„ th< ub uln ite 1 1 Igi s suttluigiMt hus unt.^itfl m i gri it im i^ure U a fu ni the 
w ud n >m tht ll ili ( h im * f m mt mis tin s \iutn ( f noxious exhdi^i ns It m one it 

blow ii whiili it tin i\\\ ci smits ml thus! be luxltimst stitums vu tlm Otc m ami in 

gntss ucissfinn tlnT \ ipi p\ an ot Hindistanl ibds usnt to it fi »m \ m \iv ]\ie luc 
t» the (Uiiti \ tnd imiun 1 1 i#t * xttadin^ I inulie il >cho \ funieils t Mating in this pi ue 
turn the Hmio* K osli to tin vu mr\ it th iholislu \ m IM, m a mw s(h«»l of 

Imh m On in Its u)ni)um mud on tin imdumt sulsutuUd it Jiidualad in which 
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i t the si, i, md th it of ttb oU*h t it tin vudun lore e® when 1'ri^nh r t ohn Michenzn <om 

(\tmnity r ) t 7 f, 3ftct Tin ums no di si# nt i n mini i^iln muiuui (1\ Mimithti miu^rnt 
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ot tin pass Tho total length js In t wean fittv Hist ime iu m lljeh 1 ihul^N 11 mile ^ Sem 

four and titty five milea , tho attrige a&ccut^ eiuahid, N f bix lat li d0 Jong , ^ o 


hvvte 1 ground f j^imiti ie filiation six jr 
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m unit mi • | en }lnn extenmi ^ to the eist 
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BOLAYY, in the British district of North 
Canary presidency of Madras, a town on the 
left lank, of the Cauly Nuddy, 41 miles N. of 
Honahwnr. Lat. 1 4^ 53', long. 74° 22'. 

BOLEPORRA, in the British district of 
Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
left bank of ybe MJhanuddy river, 50 miles E. 
of Cuttack. Lat. 20° 24', long. 8tf° 40’. 

BOLIMA, a town in the native state of | 
Kaahmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, dis- 1 
tant N. from Jholum 41 miles. Lai o3 t ' 37', | 
long. 73° 38'. | 

BOLL GHTTJt, in the British district of 1 
Pooree, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 41 miles 
S.W. from Cuttack, 45 miles N.W. of Jug- 1 
gernaut. Lat. 2<’’ 10', long. 85 20'. , 

JROI.ONGO, or r.OLtONC.O ISLAND. — ! 
The most westerly of a group know n by the j 
name of the Broken Islands, lying at the on- 1 
trance of the Amman liver. hot ween this 
island and M: Idle Bolongo there is good J 
anchorage, sheltered from all winds but the 
south. The island is mountainous, woody, 1 
rugged, and without any appearance of inha- j 
bit.mts or cultivation : its centre is about lat. i 
20 ‘, long. f*0\ I 

BOMBAY. — One of the three British pre- j 
eideiicie* of India, anti so denominated sVorn j 
its principal place, tho city of that name. | 
Exclusive of the subordinate territories of na- ! 
tive prinees, over which the Kart-Jndia Com- 
pany exercises paramount political sway, and I 
of Sinde, which, though recently placed under ! 


head of the gulf of the 1 same name, in lat. 
‘22° 10', a distance of 480 miles ; in addition to 
which, along the western side of tho Gulf of 
Cambay, is a seacoast of eighty miles. This 
large extent of coast is well supplied with 
havens, including Dewghur, Geriah, Jygurh, 
Rajapur, Choul, Bombay, Hussein, Damaun, 
Surat, Broach, and several others of Iohs im- 
portance. None of these, however, with tho 
exception of* that« of Bombay, can be ap- 
proached or quitted with safety during the 
prevalence of tho south-west monsoon. A 
continuation of that bold lofty range of moun- 
tains known by the name of the Western 
Ghauts, though that naiijo is appropriated 
more pcculiaily to tho southern part of tJm 
range, the more northern being called by tho 
natives the Siadri •fountains, runs in home 
measure parallel to tho coast, and, on an 
avciftge, about forty- five miles iiom it 

Tho climate at Bombay Island, ami gene- 
rally along tlo* coast, is sultry, the average 
temperature of the whole year being about 
bb , and the lowest not under 7b . Tho 
gi cutest beat, however, f.dls considerably be- 
low that of many other juris of India, and 
seldom exiceds K)0 r . The quantity of lam is 
for the most pail very great ; in one year 
(]v>]) it amounted at Bombay to IhMil imhos. 
This, however, js considerably in oxers-, of flic 
usual amount. fn 1^88 the fall vs as only 
50 7 8 inches; and tho result of a wrics i»f 
ob>< rvations, romancing with tin foituer 
year and terminating with th** latter. was to 
exhibit \anmiH fluctuations between the two 


the government of Bombay, •may propei iv be extremes which have been quoted In some 
regarded as a distinct territory, the tracts auh- later years, however, th^fall seems to have 
ject to the Bombay presidency form a narrow been much greater than an average fi aim'd 
strip, of irregular outline, stretching for a upon such data, and even coiH.detaldy beyond 
considerable distance from 1191th to south j tho highest amount in the above series. A 
This territory is bounded on the north by the statement more recently published gives tho 
possesions 6f the Guicowar and by Indore, fall in one year at Mahubuleshwnr at 2H 
belonging to the family of Holkai*; on the inches; at Rutnaghcny, 130; and at Tamm, 
€*ast by part of the jMiSHessions of the S^idia 10«> inches. A statistical memlur. published 
family, by Indore, hy the dominion* <m the some years ago. gixes the she rage fall of ram 
Nizam, and by the territories subject to the at Bombay at So inches. The zoology of this 
presidency of Madras; on tho south hy the part of India appears to have reeemd hut 
Madras territories, by the Portuguese posses- little attention A curious spicies of mam - 
aions attached to Goa, and by Mysore ; and on less lions is found in Gusreiat, along the hanks 
the west by the Aifkbiau Sea, the Gulf of of the Saburmuttee, near Alnnedabad : tigois 


Cambay, and Guzerat. Its greatf.st^erigth, inland leopards are numerous in various parts, 
a direction nearly from south-east to north- and very destructive. There art* nlsowolvis, 
west, is about 000 miles ; its greatest breadth, hyaenas, jackals, wild swine, wild hulfidoi s, 
from Oolpar, in the district of Surat, to a porcupines, the nylghau* monkeys, and other 
point near Boorhanpoor, on the Taptue, 240. quadruinanou* animals. A rnojig domestic nm- 
Tb$ area of the country within the al>ove mala the horse fonnerly held a high place, 
limits which is directly subject to the British The horses of Katyywar shared theeriebiity 
government, is 07,945 s uare rtiles : if the of those of the Deccan, w Ik nee the supplies 
territories administered by or on behalf of for mounting tho vast cavalry establishments 
native princes, including those of the Gui- 0f the native princes were obtained. The ex- 
cowar, be included, the area will he 124/205 tinction of the authority of some of those 
square miles# if Scinde be addfid, the entire princes, together with* the decline of others, 
area will l#e 170,385. ^ In. proportion to its and the establishment of goneml ponce under 
area, the Bombay territory has the advantage the paramount influence of the British govern- 
or ^n extensive seacoast, reaching from south merit, liave probably been thetause of the do- 
4o north, from near Vingorla, adjoining the clcurion which has taken place in the quality 
Goa frontier, in lat. 1C 44% to Cambay, at the j of the native horaes, which arc now of an 
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in Ft nor dcscnptioif Tlu East Iiulu Pon» 

]) my have made v MioitK iflorts to itstorc their 
eh ir u t4 1 , i speei illy by tin. < tiblitdmunt, in 
tlu yuu 1HJ7, of i stud at Alligaum but tlu 
<\pcrmiuit basing bifii t irued uu f )i some 
yews, it girat ixperisi, ind with ul uiv ad 
\ Ultimo it wan ultimately dundomd and tlu 
still iHt iblislaiK nt abolishnl Lho otlm ilo 
nustii tmiimh to be < iiumoi itul at butFd >cs 
eunels lviiu r swim, .uilMiuj)' A miks of 


untion The liidueet advantages of those 
bi iutilul pi oductioiiH of nature have been ascer- 
tunfd tad idmitu 1 unis it i \ « riod coOpara 
lively m ubin Humboldt and subsequently 
< tin i wiitim, } no shown that tncs ptrfoim 
impoj t nit func lions in re ft ird to the productive 
powers of the soil amf the ch<awt(r of the 
climatt as well m mflucju 1114 *the supply of 
out <»f the fust md most indi jun-iblt tknoh 
sane* of an mi tl < xistcuce w iter In every 


cspimunts, it \ tending o\ei s< vt 1 il yiuus, 1 pi it* where tiers line heedlessly been extir 
v\ ( r omul (ii by uuunm nt tor tlu 1111 j pited the supply of w iter has bo n reduo d, 
p \ hk nt of tins U-t diseiipti 11 of xmuni tlu f 1 till y <d tlu s > 1 bis been diminished, 
1 ) tlu lutio luetion of tlu s«i| eu »r binds of | and the ch u u tu of the clijnate has deb rio 
l 111 opt and the ( ij e but with little 1 ilet t 
» 1 , howivti ]■? one ( t tlu cvpntsof l om 
biy J he si ipf« u ps tr o r iu bipi p w ir 


rit d Jin 11 pitscis ition i* consequently m 
ol } <b serving a tention 11 it only on the 
g t mud if then din ♦ utilits but as {wjnstssing 
1 nit v p mi ktlno unborn iul« ru r gruns pnhqs twit 1 sti n 0 u el 11m on account of 
< otton 1 tb in lm nous sp u( s is e\t* i» i\< ly tlu mliirct l h ssmgs (f wlieh the\ art the 
.n wn in \ a >1 s | uts 1 1 th pi uU m> I he in Lruments I* 1 4 natalities of Jndu hive 
in lie u \ unt f w b ivc 1 » in introdined with n t bi n lustn^iile to thes* ilumsuj m their 

mmh a i\ c pc 4] ills in tin c >11 ct n ti n tu In M ireh, 1 M 4 , tlu ( ourt ot Dirte 

<f ldiuv ir ml lithe t puts if th ^ mtl 1 in t>is iuth m/d tlu un q pnqViatcd surplus of 
M ilt 1 itt 1 m iv III tiitne u„u am tie irmul gi nt of > U<Mi mien to the Vgn 
J 1 mdi s m ]»t 1 1 th 1 11 it uifts In tlu li irtKidturd ^ mi t) ol otem Tn ha t> be 
/ ]( ti 1 l lull til 1 uit 1 v it 1 >t f till Him liv t 1 to tl |lintiti 11 <f u eful tries 111 

t j*} * uk bis gi« itly dnmni lu 1 tit 1 uis litl r nt | uts <f tlu ium! nty I11 Turn 4 , 

1 jig ttul it d * M , v its <f th I » < c in IMj a ’mill w is iluwii up for 1 urvmg 

\ t th { ih< Kiishii 1 \\1 1* sp» l m 1 out th m iu* uidtr the .above aanctun, 

„ 1 ilK in ll n i tl in ] iris t tin p» si u * q itin^ \ t*n c mmeuctd in Vpnl, 

1 n \ nil c\i si\ Is 1 1 1 1 v i tc 1 in Uu j H \ ] ublie iiatiet w is ilso issued 111 
I un 1 ( / lit wli 1 iL n i\ Ik 1 ti sb u li Urn » smmg th* ]( ]>1 ot the 111 

nut tn 1 1 1 i .1 tliL m 1 li is st \t 1 in st til mi by tie instrument in tie pio 

h w 1 t t>l ttn id dui mg a s 1 v >s ^ nt imf urn 1*1 its t n ling t) their ameho 

,T 1 t > 1 urisutiPe U the I 1 J s» 31 irktt i ition ud « mi it, rub s wer* }uomulgited 

( t tl mi h sin I 1 turn lur f 1 its biii p nti ^ (Ut tin tvils uising from the 

( ul ului 3 th t tlu <1 I 11 >r (lnnati of emits <ftue uul cnc< ui igmg individuals 
t) J) u n h (t thi 1 dh< toi lti is svcll Is th ill 1 <t u sirds and otlur maihs ot 

1 Mi l I in 4t hup iu s 1 chufls tlu 1 ] uMu aj pr l itnn t » iliut tre«s tn thiir own 

til 1 busts 1 t 11 th ( 11 | U e sin 1 e s ] is 1 mds l»t.smisio '^1 li ti 1 1 s and s l sttei t Iplin 

it 1 l 1 u m 1 in \ tli ) t it uith Ut ns, tin I om’ i) Unit 1 v p )'scs.si s m \n\ 

,,11 et ut li iu ud him th tin* t w ode i fuels of suiiiMt nt magmtu le to be 
muktsii lit r t u 1 mlis Pom u in 1 f* it Hi pusmo t tl e pnit of 
] n , hi Xu^n^il il J tnln 1 ml 11 1 lb ml i\ is 1 gu a msil dt w ^uid 11 itu 

J \j u m nts t 1 fl 1 ult in et n md \ itj iu 1 ilW until u nti 11 to such ue ciiptnns of 

t 1, i r th ii bsh muk 1 t tl i\ ml the tin 1 et vs night b l mfeiilH employed in 

Sumn tluu h iv [ 1 >v i 1^ f «1 1 h wUm' uul tie * m> is ition of the 

lb mu M k 1 1 v wds iu tn in uit. la 1 1 list* within tin pnsicUtiey was t>rimrly 
in tl ( .Kvuti I tii t 1 ui l 11 with vsuw lei uu I 11 < butt of mu utmeo an 1 ottutrs 

t , th pn tuMm t sIk 1 ut tli t\i 1 uu nt w it 1] p .lilted fm th I duty by «ttu* local go 

1 ,^ il«h< tivi l>il< 1 xuimioi • \ 1 > >ut til l''-) the to,«i 

\ tiv 11 tlu tu i mid 11 (h l niKav t m sit 1 s i-t vl lislmu nt ss es broken up, pioh ibly 

t ins yt tlu t ik 1 f ml IS V 1 in 4 n 1 I'd mi nsi punu t the ibsr n t nuance at 1 0111 

Ui^ii, Miiiam ti Itutugi uuias >1 s ui 1 1 1 1 buu bug lineifbittle nlups tn ibe 

V 11 U < •>( < mu, lit 1 it ( liu tl> I 1 -.W Mtl <i««n \fu r (he l M . a t . 1 tiuntv vi h- hoiv 

ini. i o. n,h..«; I in.v * "i ,r.ln, >. » .»o,lh. "ml ,.f s «tl. ,n i^btutMU Ucune 
(h»,rH, tlu ,1 uU «t «lu<h, "lull In 1, 1- ippu.iit, m i^l ihlnhuii nt tor ilu. I'^rvi 
a* m bh i usm-' m ipuin.in * uul ? isu> nnl ti n uid ltuin^cucut c ie 1 1 

1,1 1,11 _il> I >t mi.iikI a, t. il w » 11 Il rnhiy , -diBiv * .s thu, ... i ^ > 

ilistiil iti ui L,\ uliuli ii. .v i -1.1111*1- <*> n> 'ul* 1 ''' supt ihj*iii Unt of tho ltntanu il 

turn lwlu.l, <uim-lu.« thu im-t uiu tl »t«\i t. irh iin w i“ m 1 V M iin>omti.d ion«.i\ator o 
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poor has from the same cause lost the silk this lino southerly to Boifthny, and northerly 
manufacture, which it formerly carried on to a to Delhi. Mortice Bay, now inundated by the 
considerable extent. Paper is marie at Poona, sea, lias been pointed out as the most eligible 
The manufactures of the presidency may, how- site for the terminus of the railway at Bombay, 
ever, be regarded as of slight importance in a A project lias been accordingly sanctioned for 
commercial point of view, being restricted to recovering this locality fiom the sea ; and a 
such branchy as are* indispensable in each portion of the space reclaimed is to be appro- 
locality ; and* cotton and other raw materials printed for the purposes of the railway, 
being shipped for Britain to be manufactured. The population of the southern part of tho 
and sent back for the use of those inhabiting presidency of iiomb?t,y is principally Mahratta, 
the place where the article was raised. and consists generally of onltivafcira ot the soil. 

The trade with other parts of India, as well The branches of thw Ghauts, stretching out to 
as with Great Britain and foreign countries, is the eastward from the main range south of tho 
considerable. The principal articles of export town of Sattara, are held by Kamosees, a 
are cotton, wool, Cashmere shawls, opium from hill-tribe more civilized nm| subdued than the 
Malwa, coffee, pepper, ivory, and gums. The Bheels. They do not extend further poiyh 
chief imports are piece-goods, thiuad, twi«t, than Colnporo, or further east than Becjapoor, 
and yarn (of all which the quantities imported and have no lungua^Pbut that of the Mnhrnt- 
from Great Britain are very large 1 ), metals, i aw tas, whom they resemble in dress and manners, 
silk from China ami the eastwaid, tea, wine, fu the Southern Concan the mapmly of the 
and beer.* The value of the foreign export population is Mahratta ; that tract, and a 
trade of BoinUay has more than doubled in the ' portion of the Ghauts and Deccan to tin- cast 
last twenty years, and now amounts to about ! of it, being the original and peculiar »» at of 
7,000,000/. sterling Several sources contu- the laec. The north-cadet n poitiou of the 
bute to the supply of the government revenue : Bombay dominions, comprising the greater 
among these the piincipal are the laud assess- • part of tin* valky of the rmr T.ipti o, in- 
ment, customs duties, salt-excise, and opium 1 eluding the extensive ba*iu or \:dby ol C.m- 
p asses or permits for tho transit of the drug * deNh, is partly inhabited by the BheeN. who 
from Mulwa to BoinKav. The government ‘ arc considered to bo an eighth of the whole 
revenue from all sources N returned at akout 1 population uf that distiict. Farther west an l 
four millions and a half sterling. ’ north wed, in the cullo turatis *>f Brooch, 

Considerable efforts have bet ri made of late , Ahnied.ihad, Surat, and Kuita. tins ab.uiginal 
years by the government to improve the nmans i population is found interminghd with some 
of communication. The principal loads me -lother tilde tribes, denommnltd Coolu>, Domi 
1. From Bombay over the Bhote Ghaut to lj«v», ( ‘howdrns, DoohUs, and koonbies besides 
Poona, and thence diverging m various direc- ! Grasia", sunk dill lower in baib.u.-un than 
lions, to ^attars, Shulapurc, Ahniednuggur, j the original race, and Bj$hn.inM-, dams, 
and Nariayengaum. 2. The Bomliay and Agra j Bhoias. a peculiar ila-s of Mussulmans ; Mus- 
road, traversing the presidency in a mirth l-iilmans of otln r descriptions, genet ally d» 
easterly direction, and affording facilities for I scended from Ar.il.vnis ; .Sindhians, licks he*, 
the exchange of the produce of Berar and the) or MckranN, In the city of Bombay and it* 
northern parts of the Deccan for that of the j vicinity, besides the Braluniimts and Muvml- 
more western districts. 3. The inu«o north- mans constituting tho bulk of the population, 
ward from Bombay t> Surat. Broach, ami there are < ’hrntians of the Houiftnist, i'loUxt- 
Barotla. 4. From the. port of Vingmla, rift ant, and Armenian per-iu^ions ; a consult r- 
Belgaum, to Dharwar, and continued thence I able' number of Parsecs, and sonic dews, 
to Hooblee, one of tho great cotton marts of For the superintendence and good govern 
the Southern .Mahratta country ; beyond which merit of the ministers of the Vnited Chuicli of 
it joins the road leading to the pftrt of Goonita, Kngland and Ireland, m tho presidency of 
in North Camara, ln^iirtherance of the coin- Bombay, the Crown was empowered, umler 
prehen sive system of mil ways wMcMias been the act of 3 & 4 Win 4. c. S r », toe institute 
projected for India, a line was some time since the hi«lmpiic of Bombay, subject to the eccleti- 
commenced from Ikmibay in a iioith-eaaterly | aatieal jniisdictum of tin* bishop of ( alrutta as 
direction, under the au*pic6s of the Great j metropolitan of India. The eccj|tjiastical csta- 
Indian Peninsula Company. A portion of the I hlishisent of this presiuency consists of a bishop, 
line has been opened. It proceeds towards i an archdeacon, who is also a chaplain, seven 
the Ghauts, ’where it crosses the mountains by | chaplains, inclusive of the archdeacon, and 
two separate branches, one of w4iich is des- j sixteen ossistant-chaplainH, slatioticd in various 
tined to joiu the line from Calcutta, and the j parts of the presidency. The ecclesiastical 
other that from Madras. dThe former will com- 1 jurisdiction of tho bishop of Bombay extends 
ruunicate by a branch line with the yotion dis- 1 over all places under the control of the 
trict of Bera^n A second line ft also under ! governor of Bombay and his political agents, 
construction, tinder the superintendence of the j including Cutch, »Smdc, and Aden. There 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Bailway j are two ministers of‘ the Church of Scotland nfc 
Company. The works are at present confined the presidency, appointed anft paid by tho 
to the section between Surat, Baroda, and Fast- India Company under the provisions of 
Ahmedabad, but it is contemplated to extend the act of J’ailiament above lctieul, Mahratta 
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and Can arose are th% two languages prevailing 
in tho south and south-eastern parts of the 
presidency; («umatti in the northern. Por- 


being peculiarly called for by the necessity of 
being prepared to quell and overawe the native 
pirates, as well an those of Arabia. Thft force 


siau and Oordoo are employed to -oine extent } is maintained at an annual cost of about a 
as I he languages of business and of etiquette, j quarter of a million sterling. .Several stoam- 
Marwnri, Portuguese, and Arabic, are also in vessels are employed in maintaining the *emi- 

11^ r Ph*. .rr.tr. ti-t, >.*<>. I.. ~ .,.11 ... 1 . r P . 


use. 
and thr 


i Bombay and 


con i ts at \V« htminsler. The jurisdiction of thi' 
court is, however, limited to the pre-ddeney 
town, exempt in regard to British subjects 


The government is vested in the governor i monthly eonmmuication Wtwien 
liive councillors styled “ the (lovernor in! Suez. It may be here stated, however, that 
Cnuneil of Bombay,” subject, however, to the 1 the East-India Company are about to relinquish 
“ superintendence, direction, and control" of j the duty of conveying the mails between Smz 
the (rovernor Humeral of India in Council. Civil 'and India ho soon as arrangements can be made 
and ciiminal justice are both administered in , for its transfer to other hands. * 

the tenitories suiiject to the government of] The military force of the presidency consists 
Bombay by the courts of the East- India ( ’om- j of a regiment of artillery,, comprising one 
pany, in addition^to the Supremo Pourt, in | hiigadc of horse and four battalions of loot, a 
vf|iieh the judges are appointed by the (Town j corps of engineem, three regiments of native 
In the former class the functionaries are ap- light cavalry, three regiments of European 
pointed by I be local government, .and the law J infantry, twenty-nine regiments of native m- 
admmi^teicd is embodied in the regulations of , fan try. and a marine battalion, affording an 
that government, and the legislative acts of the ( aggregate, according to a reecnt«pnrjiainentary 
government of India ; in the lattei, the modes' return, of something more than 34 .<*<10 regular 
of procedure are assimilated to those of the troops Then* aie, lieside-j, a regiment of 

Poona irregular horse, a ii'izcrat provincial 
battalion, the t-Juzcrat » regular horse, Cauddsdi 
Bhc* l cor ps. Kolapore local corps, Rajpootan 
The most convenient inode of considering the fit Id foi\e. hawuntwaree local cnips, the Be- 
dotmls of area and p will be to follow hu»eh battalions (two), the Scinde irregular 

(be revenm division into collcclo rates, w Inch , hoi-e (two regiment*-), Putoh irregular horse, 
arc tVi follow d — i Southern Mahratta irregular horse, Kutna- 

i gbetrv Bangers, the native veteran battalion. 

• apd two police coi ps, furnishing au aggiegate 
of nearly EvKHi men, the whole constituting 
a standing force of nearly 52 , 00 ft The forces 
of the l inwn at the same period, placed under 
the eofdrol of the military authorities in the pre- 
sidency, were something above 0,000, making 
a grand total of military force ift the East- 
liuiia Companv \ service in this presidency, 
exclusive of ib 711 Madras troops then serving 
within it, of more than .' 0,000 men. The 
tiUieatinii.il iiistituticiiN are J vided rnto two 
principal classes, the first co.i^rLe* all the 
vernacular schools, in which * mnentarv in- 
struetipn is conveyed through the medium of 
the nativt languages; the second class embraces 
| the Klphinstone Institution and the various 
-chools in which the English tongue and tho 
l o,02l, JO f > literature and sciences of Europe are imparted. 

1 Tho wonderful cave temples, excavated in 
■the locks at K.ulk K^phant t.' Bag. Ellnra, 
ami >oiiff' other places, indicate, from their 
char.iet eristics, tint foimetly tne population 
\ml rulers of this j*art of India wete of the 
Buddhist per-mv-ion. At the commencement, 
however, of the Mussulman invasion. Biah- 
minlsm apjnnrs to have beoiL universally 
pievaleiu: and the wealth and flagrant idol- 
atry of th£ ■' -mists of Somnath Pa tan drew 
down upon them, in the year ld‘ 24 , the exter- 
minating attack of Mahmood of Uhu/.uu The 
Coucau appears have first been conquered 
by Hie Mussulmans, under Mahomed Shah, 
the 1 *ah man v king of the Deccan, in the year 
1170; forty' v ears having been spent in the 
ohstinatclv resisted conquest of that rugged 
tract, which, after all, remained but imper- 
fectly Mihj ugated. Tho tract more to the east 
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An armed maritime force lias long l>oon 
maintained at this presidency, such a provision 
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and south-east, comprising the present coll ec* I petuity. The first British establishment within 
torates of Dharwar and Belgaum, and the tho limits of this presidency was nude at Surat 
province of Sattara, was part of the Bmh- in 1601. fn the latter part of the sixteenth 
minical realm of Rijayanagar, whose resources centuiy, the territories now subject to tho 
in an expedition against the king of Beejapoor, presidency of Bombay were, in a great measure, 
in the early part of the sixteenth century, are reunited to the realm of Delhi, l»y the power of 
described wit^ more than oriental exaggeration Akhar ; but the resumption was not completed 
by the annalist of tho Portuguese. This power until 1637, under the reign of Shah dehan. 
waft in 1565 destroyed by a confederacy of Tho Kast-Im^ia Company m the mean time 
Mussulman kings of tho Deccan ; and the dis- 1 pushed its commercial concerns in western 
tricts of Belgaum, Dharwar, Colapore, and ( India ; its affairs being undi r thV* management 
Sattara, incorporated with the dominions of|of a governor and council residing at Sm at, 
Beejapoor, the ruler of which was one of the and whoso jurisdiction w’as styled “ the 
confederated princes. The more central part I Presidency of Surat.” fn D>61, the re la ml of 
of tho presidency, comprising the present col- Bombay was by the crown,of Portugal ccdvd 
lec to rates of Ahmednuggur and Poona, was to the crown of Kngfoinil, as part of the portion 
first invaded by the Mussulman armies, ^>y the i of the infanta Catherine of Poitug.il on her 
command of Alla-ood Peen Khiljv, the- Palau mamage with Charles II. The Pmtuguevo 
monarch of Delhi, about the year 130s ; and local authentic s, however, lor some tune e\ ad* d 
its conquest appears to have been completed the transfer, and at Itnglli but pnrtiallv cum- 
in 1318, by his immediate successor Mobarik plied; and Charles. cithei from vexation or 
Khiljy. The general revolt of the Deccan -ome worthiei motive, in lo69 granted tin* 
against Mahomed Toghluk occuned in 1350, rebind to the Hast India Company . but the 
and towards the close of the following oouturv Pmtugm < 0 , wlmionlinm d In let, on theidands 
(1490), upon the extinction of the Bahmany ofSaKctte iml Kn nq i, long pur md a < ouree 
dynasty, this tract was formed into a Mire-ail of annoyance and liostditv lughlv |>» » | »u! u i<i 1 
man state, under the denomination of Ahmed- ' to the Bntish m itlcmeiit In lnT 1 * tin* 
nuggur, by Ahmed, the founder of the Xi/am Knglreh ciown giant* d In tin* I\i l I ndi v 
Shahi dynasty. Candeish, in the valley of the Comp my author tv to* stahlreh ,i mint nf Bom- 
Taptee, appears to have boon firet redhred biv, anil, notwithstanding iti mv ,* 1\ oi -si- or- 
tinder the sway of the Mussulmans by All t i unretanoi s, tin pio-pt i ity oi ti.re sitth'iunt 
ood-Deen, about the commenceni* lit of the was inpnllv on the men :rei . in Bombay 

fourteenth dlntury, and, after yahoos vicis was doc hired h\ th< Court of Mil* < tore flu -*,.t of 
situdes ami struggles, formed into an inde tho pi* *• deni v, and also tin n piun ipal sf iMon 
pendent state by Malik Raja. 'The lcnmndei in the Past Imho*. In th * ^*inu year Ciptun 
of the territory of the Kant India Company Keigwm, tin comnmnder of the Ka-t India 
under thift presidency, or that portion lying j Conqnny ^nulitaiy force-* in the rehnd iovol?ul, 
about the Gulf of Cambay, formed pai t of the ( and i< pud atmg the local authority of the B ret- 
ancient kingdom of Gu/irat, which, invaded, India Company , preirin'mi d tint of the < man. 
overrun, and immediately relinquished by The state of the setth imnt at rim tun* boio 
Mahmood of Hhuzm in the rally pmt of the , t< ntimony to tin* great (Hurts main f >r its 
eleventh century, was conquered, in 1297, by 1 improvement bv tin* Kt-L India t'ompanv, 
the troops of Alln-ood-Deen, of Drill?. Sub-i* |dunng the sln.it tune whuh had i l.ipn d 
quently to tbc general revolt of tho i>eccan, ] since its acquisition. They “nad expended 
it became the scene of anarchy and blood-died, the large sum of 3<>0,t»0u/. on foitifuatmns 
until 1391, when it was formed into an nnle-*and linpmvi ments , bad const moled nn cv 
pendent Mussulman state by Mu/utfur Khan. ! collent lnrboin, to foci mm* flu* re -ort of 


a Rajpoot converted to Islam The islands of t Kfoglreh trade The gam -on of Bonilny con 
r»^ i i r i . . .e a.. : I * .j .s -n- i *i„ : i .. 


Bombay and Nilsette formed p'irt of the domi si-Ud of .'do nun and tin island was sup 
nions of Giffccrat in *429, and though tnnpo I polled by its ownnvinne ’* No\ty« lrainvid 
rarily Jottt, were recovered and rebiiTicd to the the dm ml vie of tin Ciown, that the island 
time of tli e arrival of the Portuguese m India should be foithwith n*-t<.red to ihe < omp-iny, 
at the close of the fifteenth century. The who acconl. ugly le-imied presigsiwn: hut tho 
Portuguese appear to have coin nit ucmI tire ir precarious state *d 1 li**ir ,*lf u i - and tin* strength 
commercial and warlike operations on the of thfe inutiifforM caus'd an umouditmnal par 
coast of tfeia presidency about 150S. Diu don to lx* $iant* d. r Plre* inUmled change was 
aeema to have been their earliest permanent now, in coirird into effort, and tin* seat 

settlement, and there, by leave (ft the native of the presidential government transient d 
sovereign, they built a factory, which was for- froin^Surat to Bombay. In the siu'cecdingyirtr, 
tilled* in 1534. Bomhaf was first visited by fin; president was dec lares 1 (Jovw nor funeral 
the Portuguese in 1509, ^riien tfocy took a of Tndia, and the establishment at Nuiat re* 
Mussulman ship ; and it appears to liavf soon din ed to an agency. Tho ambition of the 
become one of their permanent possessions, as sovereigns of Delhi had overthrown! tin* Min- 
in 1531 the Portngueee expedition destined mi I man kingdoms of the Dcqran, which had 
against Goa rendezvoused thereat. In 1531, been ttc bulwaikt of their faith against the 
Bahadur Shah, king of Guzerat, ceded the Bralmmiists in that part of India; and tho 
island of Bassein to the I’ortugueHO in per* tyranny and intolerance of Aumrigzcbe e\- 
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citoil a spirit of Vsialance and retaliation j the war against hi hi rivals, the party at Poona 
mnonj? the Mahratta Brahminists, which, | opposed to the British interests. Jn 1779, a force 
fomented and directed by their notorious ; consisting of 3,900 men, destined to act gainst 
leader Sevajoo, ultimately overthrew tho Mus- 1 Poona, was d< ^patched horn P.omlw). It 
Milmnn sway, and in its place established the [entered the Deccan through the Blmro (Jhat, 
various JVlahratta powers that have in turn and advanced to Tullygaoii, within ugh teen 
succumbed beneath British supremacy. During 1 mile* of Poona. There Unrig, encountered 


this struggle, from the middle to the close of 
tire seventeenth century, the Mali rattfifi ex- j 
tended their dominion over nearly the whole 1 
of tho tract "governed by tho , presidency of 
Bombay; and the managers on behalf of the 
Kast- India Company having the sagacity to 
foresee the probability of the ultimate success 
of the Mahiattax # on being more immediately 
imposed to their hostility, adopted the perilous 1 
policy of forming ti caries with Sevajee and 
his successor ; thus incurring the enmity of 
Amunp/.el»o, vvho-c forces iu ldSS m\aded the 
inland of Bombay, and Iresirgtd the town, hut 
soon after withdrew, on the payment of u sum 
*.f money. The Kasl-lndia Company hciami*, 
likewise, frequently embroiled wit>i that 
monarch, in consequence ot the on tinge.-; of 
English pirates, wiio took 8evvl.il ‘•hip- be- 
longing to h i *■ subjects. The t \tendon of the 
donnnioiis of the Ka l Win Ci.nquny on tin- 
Mil** of India u\i> tong very slow, being almost 
confined to Banooote and Port \ ittoria. ac 
fpuied in 1 7«*»» from the Mahratta* m exchange 
for ( iiietinh, to the island of Bombay ami the 
fief one*, of Surat, Broach, and Ahmedabvl, 
until 1771, when the British authorities, taking 
adv.uita jo of disputes among the Mahrattn*. 
e.iptuied tho islands of SaUette ami Karanja, 
hiving stunned the tort of Tannn, the liniti 
defem e of tlm termer island. Both were for- - 
in ill> ceded to the British by the treaty con- 
cluded on t lie lit h March, 177o, with Kagoba. > 
who was ncogni-ed by the Bombay gov em- 
inent as J'nsbva. In v.rtuc of this treaty, 
Bagoba had been huppoibd wiih a fierce of 
1 ..>no men of all at ms, in< linlmg l.*>0 European*, 
and at Am-* a battle was fought, the result 
ot which, though little divisive, nu lined to 
flu Bntiah. The supreme go\u rnnn nt disap- 
proved of the treaty and conmilion with 
Kagob.v, and deputed their agent to J'oona to 
tr<*u with the ministerial party without the 
intervention of the llomhny government. Th<* 
tri.rtv of Boonrmhi, concluded on tlie 1st 


harassed, and nearly snrioum ltd by a Muhj.itta 
force reputed to consist of oU.OUU m» n, the 
British army became panic struck, destiny ed 
the greater jurl of their stores, threw the h-avy 
guns into a tank, and took to flight, closely 
urged by their active enemies. The managers 
of this wretched expedition yoncludid at A\ ar- 
gaum, about. ten miles above the Bhore (Hint, a 
convention, by which, as the pne" of the re- 
lea.sv of the forces fiuui theii hopeks* position, 
Sal-ette, the adj-ict nt i-'and 4 -, and some oilier 
places, w re V> he ceded to the MidiralUs. 
Tin sc coikc'Mwtw were disavowed by the 
govmrnr ot Bombay, and a force, con-Dting of 
s‘\ battalions of infantry . a proportionate 
dt tail of artilluw and hi *.a cavalry, which 
had l)<“m de-patihcd by the Bangui gowrn- 
im nt, and placid under the* command of 
(\donel (loddard, continued its muw* from 
the vicinity of M.o .Jumna acro-8 Northern 
Hindustan to Sunt. In the < omm» ti« eiuent 
ot the veil 17 M h Colonel ( lodd.ud took ituhlmy 
au*f AhmcdaUid, while otlur portion-- of the 
^rirkli force made ai»juiwtmns in the Homan. 
Jn the close of the sinu* y»ar. Jbisaun was 
takt n by (Joddard in poison. r Wiat officer. in 
J 7 V 1, ad vanci (i on the road to Poona to the 
foot ot the Blmiv (Brat ; but the movement 
appear- to Ime been merely with a view to 
intimidation, and, being vigmous^y attacked 
by the Mali rat t as he made v disastrous retreat 
to Jkmwell, the port at whuli troops wt.ro 
gt i n< rally embarked for Bombay. B<*th parties 
being tiled* ‘f those liarassr „ * nd indecisive 
operation, a treaty was, in 17- 1 - ct ncladod at 
Salbv, oil t-raix somewhat huu ating to the 
British government, which engaged to abandon 
the in ten sN of Kagnbn, and surrendered 
i ikt-stin and the acquisition-- in Ou/.erat, with 
tlie exception of Broach, which was subse- 
quently made over to the Mahratta thief 
Scindia. t »n*the d.*atn of the naw auh of Surat, 
m 1799, the Briti-h ^utlmnt^f at Bombay 
obtainci? from (ruviiul l!<t« (»\neowar a giant 


March, 177(>, wusthe result, Ihagoba w.d ru-w 
left t > his fate. Peace w.vs concluded with his 
enemies, tho ministers, at Poona conducting 
the rtguncy during the miuontj of Miiderow , 
X.ur.un, the infant Pei-drwa, who was a* 
ppsthmnous son of Nair#in Kao, one of the J 
nephew* of Kagoba. By this treaty the British i 
f>btained possaMhion of the pcvgunmdi and 
<‘itv of Bioovh, In 1 777, war with Vraifts* 
impt-nding, a ship belonging to that nation put 
into ('hunt, a port of tho (’onean, about thirty 
mill j* south of Bombay, and in tho tern lory of 
the Mahrntta^ whoso views appeared mo tin- 
erpiivocally hoxtile to th8 British, ftiat the 
Kupreiue government determined onnunotating 
Kagoba in [K)W«r, and vigorously prosecuting 


of the town if Surat and the a<ij uvnt teriitory 
b» longing to it, guar.mtritdng to the family' a 
competent pension for the reliuquislmn ni ot 
their claim. At the Mine t me a Bntish sub- 
sidiary force was formed for the apjfjsut of the 
tiuicow.ir, whose nuthouty was es^.ohd.ed 
Mgai nst hisbj nents, atu r a few smart actions. 
In 1790, a treaty of offensive and doftusive 
alliance against Tiir^oo >ultan had Irh n eon- 
! ehidtsl between tho English government, the 
Poll w a. Jifld tlio Nizam; and the leishwa 
wiim nKo a jirirty tifthe treaty of pi ace con- 
eltnhal with Tippoo in 1792. In lBk», tlm 

young IVishw a. Mad crow Narrain, died. To 
seoui e a continuance of hi** own power, Nana 
Furnavesc tone of the M.ihratta ministei’s) 
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endeavoured to exclude the legitimate heir, 
Bajee Kao, tho sou of Ragoba. But Nana'** 
views Vere frustrated by Sciudia, who arrived 
at Poona with a large force, mid placed Bajee 
Kao upon the vacant throne. Scindia’s in- 
fluence became paramount at Poona, and he 
soon annihilated the independence of the 
Veichwa'a government. In 1 M)2. a contest 
took place between tSoindia and iJolkar. The 
Peishwa joined the firmer, whose army sus- 
tained a signal defeat near Poona, on the 2.1th 
October. The Peishua fled to Basse! n. having 
previously intimated to the British resident at 
his court his desire to enter into a defensive 
alliance with the Company on the basis of that 
of Hyderabad, and his readiness to cede terri- 
tory for the maintenm ee of a fubsidiar} Force, 
These overtures were favourably received by- 
Lord Welle-dey, and after a short negotiation 
a treaty ^as concluded at Bivxscin, by which 
the Peishwa engaged to receive, and the Kast- 
India Company furnish, “a permanent sub- 
sidiary force of not le»s then six thousand 
regular native infantry, with the usual pio* 
portion of field-pieces and Kuropean aitillery- 
men nt bached, and .with The pioper equipment 
of warlike h to res and ammunition," to be 
stationed in perpetuity irf lii» highness’s domi- 
nions. The charge for maintaining this force 
was estimated at 25,00,000 rupee*, or 25o,flOUL 
annually. To meet possible deficiencies, 
additional annual hum of 100,000 rxipios was 
allowed, the 'whole charge I icing defrayed by! 
ceding to the British lands estimated to yield ' 
a revenue to that amount. ‘‘The conclusion 
of this treaty is to be regarded as an jmpnrtAut 
step in the extension of the salutary influence | 
of the British government in India.” By a 
supplemental aiticie, it was agreed that a 
native cavalry regiment should be added to tho ! 
subsidiary force, and that the ^province of 
Bundelcund, belonging to the Pt-ishwa, hhould | 
be made over to the British, in lidu of the 
southern districts of his dominions wtyeh had 
boon ceded by the treaty of IBvtem. In lftofi, ' 
certain districts were ceded by Scindia, under, 
the treaty of Serji Anjengaum, to the allma , 
engaged in the war against him; and by tho 
partition treaty of Poona, a portion of the 
cession, confprehendirfijr the fort and territory 
of Broach, was assigned to the V>r?lish. By 
the treaty of Baroda, iri 1805, explaining, ion- 
firming, and consolidating firmer treaties, tin* 
Guicowar ceded to the various districts 

now forming constituent parts of the eolloc- 
to rates ^hmedabad and Kaira. In 1812, 

the island ami harbour tf Malwau, or Sindi- 
droog, w'ere obtained by treaty frdln the rajah 
of Kolapore, and in the same year tho fort of 
VingorJa. and that of (j%naraiuu Teiuhe, with 
their respective ports, were •similarly obtained 
from the rajah of Sawuiitwarrek Jn «l8l5, 
the murder at Pundefpoor of Gungadhur 
Bhastree, the Guico war's minister and envoy, 
who had repaired thither under the sanction 
and protection of the British government, and 
with the view of forwarding some political 


objects entertained by itj was a prominent 
indication of the hostile intentions of Bajce 
Kao, tho Peishwa, by whose minister, Trim* 
bukjeo, the atrocity was perpetrated. On this 
super veiled, in 1817, the general confed«racy 
of the Mahratta states against British supre- 
macy, and the Peishwu entering into it. was in 
the same year defeated in the engagement at 
Kirkee. and in 1813 at Ashti. fie wa.> sub- 
sequently deposed aVl pensiorud by the K.ist- 
ludia Company, and the greater part of his 
dominions, iucoi pom tod with tlie presidency of 
Bombay. The territory acquired on that event 
comprises the present collect* 'rates of Tannah 
and Rutnagherry, Poona, (.^vmleish, Dharwar, 

I Belgium), ttuttara, and the southern jagbeesw, 
containing collectively an area of 47.21 l square 
miles. \ poition of this temtory, King 
within the general line of the territory of the 
Nizam, was conveyed to that prince in ex- 
change for his acquisitions under the troity of 
Seiji Anjengaum and the paititinn treaty of 
Boona. These were HtuaU-d on the right bank 
of tho river Seena, ami in the di*>tiii t of Ahmed- 
nuggur, ami being transferred to the Company, 
formed another addition to the Bombay prori- 
doney. 

BOMB - The principal plaee of the pre- 
side ncy of tho same name. Tie* island i n w Inch 
the city is situate, extends from north nod to 
south-west eight miles, with an average breadth 
of three, and landloeks the harbour lying be- 
tween it and the mainland, pioteelmg it from 
the violence of the Arabian Sea. T<» the south, 
this natural seaward bulwark is continued and 
strengthened by a couple of 4 i*>cky idets. The 
more northern, which is joined to tin* i-luml of 
Bombay by a csm>oway overflowed at hiuh 
water, is called Did Woman's Island ; the 
othci, or more southern, is called t'ohiba, or 
Lighthouse Bland ; and this is united to Old 
\V oinaiiH Island by a causeway ovti flowed at 
high water spring tubs, as the flitter island is 
con nee ted with Bombay, Thus the three 
islands, linked by caus-ew ay s, form a con- 
tinuous breakwater, extending fioiu north- 
east to south-west a distance of nearly ten 
miles. Bombay is likewUo eonneetnl with 
tho large inland to tin northward, called >al- 
Nf*tte, by a causeway and miked stone budge 
fi tun Malum to Bandera, inoie rirmitly emi- 
strueted by government, aided by a munificent 
contribution from Sin dStm utjoo .)« jeobhoy, a 
Barsde meidbant of immense Wuilth, but of 
far greater liberaluv ; the latter of which, 
indeed, appears a^nost boundless. Bombay 
oyea him bo much, that it wufthl be alinoi.t 
criminal to pass over bis name in any account 
iff that settlement. His case a fiords an illus- 
tration of the value ami utility of honorary 
distinctions. Wealth he needed not ; hut the 
honour of knighthood, conferred on him by 
the British sovereign, was an evidence to 
himself and to allfius fellow-citizens, that hi* 
public spirit w f as neither overlooked nor disre- 
garded. The honour oould not fad to bo the 
1414 
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more gratifying, frtffn the fact that lie was thn of the line, or one ship ami two frigate*, can 
first native of India who ever received it On he produced 1o the British navy o\ cry eighteen 
approaching Bombay from the seaward, the months. The flocks of Bombay :uv capable of 
view is \eiy beautiful ; the hack ground in the containing ships of any tone. Situated as 
distance beyond the harbour being formed by j Bombay is between the forests of Malabar and 
the range of Western (Jhauts, and exhibiting |(Juzerat she receives supplies of timber with 
the boldest, most picturesque, and varying J every wind that blown. Flax of; good quality 
outlines imaginable. Bombay “is formed by ) is alwi the produce of our territories in India, 
two ranges of rock of unequal lengths, running j It is calculated that evtry ship in the navj of 
parallel to each other on opposite sides of the! Great Britain is renewed every twelve w-ars. 
inland ; and these ranges are united at thtir I It is ss ell known that teak wood built ships last 
extremities by hills of sandstone, # whieli are | fifty years and upwards. Many ships Bombay - 
only a few feet abovo the level of the sea. i built, after running fourteen or Htleui year-, 
Thu inti nor of the inland waH formerly liable have been bought into the navy, and were t»m- 
to be mer flowed by the sea, winch is now pre- sidered as strong as ever. The Sir luhtnul 
vented by substantial works nndemliaukments. \lh/yl<at performed eight voyages as an India- 
Tlm lower parts of the island nrq, however, I man before she was purchased for the navy.” 
Htill subject to the influence of the heavy rains. | The Wtlhdnj, a seventy-four gun ship, the fire 
which in tlieir season reduce them to a swamp; I of which m 1 MW delftroyed the defences of 
so that, dining the continuance of the lainy i Kurrachee, and which was in othea im-tanees 


monsoon, tlie houses arc separated from each 
other by water, sometimes for several month'*, 
Bombay Inland in coming from seaward ap- 
peal * veix hiW, excepting Malabar Hill, which 
is of midilling In iglit, having a regular oblong 
appearance sloping a little towards the and 
i s com red with trees Among these some 
win te buildings ,ia tiiMr*pi r-.d, with a signal 
post and tlug-taif at the point near Ma/.agon 
llill. wliwh is hi hinted to the north want of 
Bombay towui, and is of middling height, not 
ta-ilv known until well up the harbour. Pauli 
Hill, t.nthoi noithward, is a round mount, 
havin'; on it a fl ig-tatf , but this and an oblong 
lull mar it, coven d with ticvs, me not per- 
ceived until i.ir up the haibour. Sutoo Port 
is on a point of land near these hills.” Tin* 
me i of the island is r-tbnati d at gight**'*n and 
a quarter sipi ire mile*. The hnihonr is pro 
habl\ as huge an expan-e of writ* ra j i' found 
any when* huidloi ke i , and its area may be 1 
estimated with bhiaMe -af*»iy at about fitly, 
square unit's, or if the shallow bight running 
low aids the berth of Sakct'e hi buluded, at 
about eight y. tin M - east suit this n»*l le sheet 
id water is retideinl pietuusquc by rim isl unis 
lxarnnga, l\l phnntn. and Dnwtdi, railed by 
Ihitish Halims fiutclur Island. The light 
Innpe is situate at the southern extremity of 
l‘ola ha inland it- lantern is lad fret above 1 
the level of tbo nea. Tin re are six 01 seven 
lathonm water at the enti nice of the haihonr. 
and the tide rises suftaaenrly for the supply of 
wet. docks which have # lu^ v u constructed at the 
pier or causeway connecting Col^ha will* Old 
Woman's Island. The greatest height which the 
tide ro *e in 1 S3 - w ns seventeen f, et elev en inches. 
Several excellent line-ot batlle ships have bo^u 
built here. Independently «f its advantageous 

position with respect to the rest of IntRa, s& 
well an to Persia, Arabia, Africa, and more 
remotely Kur»»pe, tin* great excellence of the 
harbour of Bombay and it* facilities ft'r ship- 
building, os vv^ll as for commerce, give it a 
superiority over any other hi India. ?Vn au- 
thority intimaudy acquainted with the Mibpct 
thus testifies “ In Bmnkay alone two ships 


instrunii vital m gaining important successes 
in India, wan built at Bombay* More recently 
the J/ifoii'v*, of eighty gc y> s, and the brigs 
Juuiha and Xnhmhla, Iirm been built at this 
port for her majesty *s government. 

( It ha- been remarked, that “the advantages 
, of Bombay mnsi-t in its coniniricial rib*, im- 

• portauce, and resource* it* unequalled harbour 
and means of naval accommodation, and its 
situate at on the western coast, considered rela- 
tively to Kurope and to the Poona MahrattW 
Tim old town or foil is situate on the MUith'nn 
extremity of tlie i-land. tow aids OJd Woman's 
Island, and m about two miles in circuit, 

i strongly fortiticd, ** battery above battery com- 
pletely commanding the harbour.” On the 
laud side it wa- formeilv incapable of being 
difindid against an attack made by regular 
npproat lies, as' a boinbaidimnt of a few hours 
must have tired the whole town ; the houses 
b< mg arrang* <1 ch sely togtthe* generally built 
of wood, am' ) f*y ; and in hac'i . eonlkigratinn 
the mag.-fzmes must have inev** »nly explodi d. 
The foliation of an exfen-ive * -plumule, and 
some other precautionary nua-mv», have, how- 
ever, of late yvais greatly ad fed to the .-ecurity 
ot the phue. Still more recently, the increase 
of the calibre of the guns implovod has com- 
pleted the mean- of d* fence, tendering them 
adequate to an effectual fe-istanee t>f an attack 
hkely to ^ie* made from any quaiUr. In the 
, old town or fort the street- aiv very naiTow ; 
i hut git at impiovements have In en lately made, 
ami more are contemplated. New streets art) 
projected ; a bettef system of drainage has 
been introductd. and a plan devj-ed for se- 
curing to the town an ample supply * f wlmle- 
1 Miim* waU r* Among tlie remarkable 1 uildiugs 
1 is the (b>v< in cut House, extending along one 

• side of a square planned with trees, it has a 
tine ivlounade, and contains tlie government 

'otiice^ a saloAn, and library. There is a large 
| ami handsome church within the fort, and a 
!Pn«byUrian place of worship; and a church 
j lias lieen recently built on tbo island of t ’olaba, 
.where there are considerable cantonments. 
About a mile north west of the fort i» the 
} 135 
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Black Town, the situation of which is so low | may l*o enumerated the' Chamber of Uom- 
that during the mnusoon rains it is in many | merce ; the Hank of Bombay; the Oriental 
places flooded, and the communication betvveen j Bank, of which the chief Indian branch is 
the houses cut off. lew Europeans inhabit | here situate, the head office being in London; 
either of those towns, their residences being for | a branch of the Agra and Cnitcd Service 
the most part dispersed over the island. Besides! Hank; the government Savings Hank ; several 
the Governimmt House within the fort, there | insurance oonqianius ; the Horn bay Steam N'a- 
arc two other government residences iri the i vigation Company ; the limn bay branch of tho 
island ; one at Parell. six miles north of the | 1 toy id Asiatic Society ; the native general 
fort, and another at Malabar Point. I library ; the I tom hay Geographical Society ; 

hike most Eastern towns, Bombay has suf- I the Medical and .Physical Society of Bombay ; 
fered severely from the casualty of lire. A J the Agri-lp»rticultural Society of VVestern India, 
very destructive conflagration took place in ' and the Bombay I >ioco<an Library. There :m* 
October, 1815; commencing in the shop of a ! also various associations for the promotion of 
inauufactuier of fireworks. Tpwr.rds of 190 I benevolent and religious objects Amusements, 
houses were desti oyed, and the lo^s of property especially those of a national character, $;e 
estimated at Bt*en lacs of rupee-* (about j much encouraged by Europeans, ami the climate 
70,000/.). The extent of the conflagration 1 has not prevented the formation of dubs for 
.and loss would doubftess have been much f tho practice of the Scottish game of golf and 
greater, hut for the exertions of one of the the English one of cricket. A N aoht <‘luh 
magistrates, Mr. Edward Danvers, in super- 1 also furnishes opportunity for the indulgence 
intending and directing, amidst much personal J of tin* nautkal larte so prevalent at home 
danger, the force at his disposal while engaged .The Klphinstono Institution has already been 
in attempts to .stop the progress of the fl lines. | refeired to in the notice of the educational e-la 
The nun employed in tins duty were obtained I blidmients gnui under t h** article “ Bombay 
by draughts hum one of her majesty's regi- I pivddency.” 

ments, from the marine battalion, and from I The population is composed of various ( It 
various idnps lying in the liaibour. Some of 1 ments. According to a census of the ld-mD 
the seamen distinguished them>«dvvs by one of of Bombay and Colabu, tak»n on the 1st May, 
those acts of cool and deliheiate dannt, in,lM9, the mimlvis of the vazious e isu in 
utter disregard of apparently impending de.ij.li, j eluding the miliary and the floating population 
which seem almost ordinary events to the of the hai hour, wtiu a-, undci . - 
hardy sons of the ocean. Duiing the confla- 
gration information was given to the police, 
tliatwon the lower floor of a house, tho upptr 
part «»f which was on tire, there were dcpo-itul 
a number of barrels of gunpowder. A party 
of sailois immediately volunteered to remove 
them, and actually brought out the entire 
quantity, amounting to several thousand 
pounds weight, while fragments of burning 
materials w ere falling around them. 

Bombay is the s.-at of a .Supreme Court of 
justice, constituted under letters patent fiom 
the, Crown, under powers granted bv act of 
Parliament, ami consisting of a chief justice 
and one pm-no judge : from who^c deei-km an 
appeal, subject to certain limitations and cun 
ditions, lies to the Queen in * Conned. The The pursuits and occupations of the people 
powiTH of this courts are very extensive, cm- are of course various, and, :o in all otln r «;tc at 
biaciug not only the civil ami cfrtriinal juris [cities, therein a proportion who-** avocation* 
diction txerci-ed by the judges at Lome, who- ' will not sustain minute mqtiiiy without dam. igo 
thcr in their courts at \V o»tn mister or on cir |to their reputation. In 1813 an extensive and 
cuit, but also the functions of the courts of 1 most extiaordi nary system of plunder wan dis- 
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equity, the ecrlerijustn al and admiralty courts, 
ami the adjudication <»t ca>es of insolvency. 
Suck is the present constitution, and such 
the powers of the Supreme Court ‘ but the act 
10 & 17 A'ict. c. 95, recently passed, appeal’s to 
contemplate Home change in the judicial insti- 
tutions of India, the nature of which cannot of 
course be anticipated. The chi eh* com t*>f the 
Company is termed tho 8 udder Aflawlut : its 
functions are to hear appeals from the district 
courts throughout the presidency, and to exer- 
cise a general supervision over those courts. 
Among the public establishments at Bonioay 


covered, and some « »f throw oonceund in it 
brought to justice. This selu me w as orgam/.t d 
with all the pivcisjpfi that might be looked Lo- 
in a plan for prosecuting any lawful olyei t 
devised and conducted by men habituated to 
t»usiAi\ss and well acquainted with its details. 
The number of jhtsouh engaged in it amounted 
to two or three hundred, and its operations had 
been carried on without interruption, and down 
to a very late period before tho discovery, 
wifhoAt Kuspicion«on the par £ of the superior 
officers of government, for upwards of thirty 
years. The chief scene of plunder was the 
LW 
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harbour, where th<Jgoods wore unlawfully but 
quietly Uausfeirod from one boat to another, 
then landed in tho ordinniy way, with :n much 
eooluesft as though they had been legally s»o- 
< { 1 1 1 1 01 1 , convoked in open day from the shore 
t<» too godowus or waixhmfhth of persons of 
apparent Hubsttoce and credit, and there 
brmi^hl to sale without any attempt at eon 
cealnnnt. This tialfie constituted (lie prin 
npai iMiHinens of the gai^b, wfio, howcv< r, it 
was hr licvodjioccasionalJy varied it by hugg»-»*t- 
ing and i*?in»ur:iging piracies, though they <Iid 
not actively engage in them, and oy parln i- 
pating in the pm fits of robberies and lunula 
ri*M committed iij tho town. It was feared, 
^ydeid, that (times of deeper tinge than those 
against proputy might be chargi d upon the 
gang, Though this herd of plunderer'* (on* 


i w eftt, and thirty in breadth. The area is 
1,24 f square miles. Th«* value of the raj has 
been estimated at 

is 


fj - m 10,0iJ0 rupees per jlhnuin. 

j 1 he tribute is nominally 340 rupees ; but it is 
dimiriMn d by 300 rupees allowed in con.se- 
q lienee * tbe Itaepore road pausing through 
]fl*o rotate. The people, estimated at altfmt 
I /id, Otto, are said to bo savager*, iml their ruler 
' to be no better. 

! BOMKKOrTKJI, in tbe British district of 
• Hharwar, presidency of Bombay, a town five 
miles SV. of the route from Coomta to Dhar- 
war, 2i miles S. of the latter. Lat. 15" O'. 

| long. 75" 3\ 

i BO MIN l, in the British district of Allahaliad, 
lieut. gov. of the NAV. Brovinces, a village on 
the route by the Kutra Bass, from Allahabad 


tmued t‘» « \eicisL* their craft for neatly a third 
ot a t eiiturv without drawing upon tin lmelvt s 
the notice of the government, tlieir existence 
and oc( n pat urns wi ie k» own to many not as**!* 
eiab d w ith tin m, hut w hose sib ute wasstcuit d 
1»\ that poweiful spring of < oiuhu-t in India. 
ie pe»*t foj ea-le, or by a n sort to intimidation 
'Hi. t im'ii vu rf indcid Mid to Ik* mm o dread* » I 
by tho** who knew them and th<ir pursuits 
111 in was the | »” f government. Tie 
* t.iH of the association was pub'et and well 
oipanuod. It had a chief director, supmn 
t« ud uts under him, a cseliH r, and a numerous 
body i * ( mfeiioi ofheirs ntbnt and a-hore. V 
ivjilai -dot book** were kej»t with the m*»*i 
inpuh u a* ( ni. o v, and th*‘ division of profit 
wa uride with the strictest unity. t-uilin 
body. i:mt(d toi -liell purpose's, could M ,11 Ci 1 \ i 
in tlie'-e du\- iXi^l in any pait of Europe for 
ativ long p< nod . and it ma\ bo regarded a-. 1 
putty o i tain, th«*t tho-i who excicn-o the 
|iot(*>Moii ot plumb r in that quarter of the 
globe do not ( miduet their business, or appoi 
ti'in tie ir unlawful K\iih wlh the precision! 
wlmh marktd the piort < «bngs of this l»od> of 
mai.iinh is. • Its i \etonee aliouls a cut mu* ( 
illiis.tr it «»n o! tie* peculiar nature of Indian, 
us n. tv as eompa. ed with that lonnd at home, j 
The t (i mpei a lure is mo*Umh m proportion to, 
the latitude, being dimiiJi'hf d by the* sen 
bn i/.e". Thu cl, mail* w.n h umeily omisidued, 
vetv mihealth\ ; but it h.i*of late y< ar> great 1) 
mi ju o\ ed, the prqxntmn ol deaths to 11k , 
population in mdiniry n'isimis now elosvh , 
approximating to tlmt of London. Bombay 
u distant from C.iKutta, W. y 1,040 nnhs ; 
fiom Alndtua, N \\\, (ilo ; fi*m« IK lhi,*SA\ 

7 •'*<* ; from Hyderabad, N ^ , 390 ; from 
\hnn dabad, S,, 2 So , fioyi I*oona, N AV 75. 
I^it. IS' 57, long. 7- 52. 

BOMBHA.-A raj in the country sUperm- 
tnidod by tin* ]>olitieaI agent tor the south- 
west frontier of Bengal. It is hounded on the 
north by Home, on the south by Blieraeolo 
and Pallera. on tho east by Keunjur, and on 
the WfMt by ^umbhulpou* It exteiftU from 
lat. 21 I1‘ to 21 :*s\ mid from long. M II' to 

«b5 w IL; is sixty-four lulled iu length from east 
T 


to Lew a, and 34 mih s S.E. of the former city. 

[ Lat. 25 !», hmg. b2° 15*. 

| HOMOItKE, in Bundlecund, in the raj or 
pnmipality of Ooreha or Tfhrue, a town on 
the route Irani Agra to Saugor, ISO milts S. K. 
( <d former, 5/3 N.W. of ifo,< r. It i-» situate on 
a rism r gMuind, and is a rather pleasant ]>Iace, 

1 tho fcticcts being wide and clean. Heie is an 
'extrusive jhil or mere, formed by a vast arti- 
ficial mound, constructed across the extremity 
of a valley, receiving the water of a stream. 
Jt is a noble sh* et of water, about four miles 
buig and two wide, deep and clear, abounding 
1 with tUh. and vorv extendi i ly available for tho 
jmi t><»s. s of irrigation. < >n a rocky ridge over- 
looking the l.«ke is the mined palace of the 
lej.ih wlio made it. Lat. 25 J £>', long. 71* 10'. 

ISOAI I'NTILLBK — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant N.E. from 
Hyderabad 150 miles. Lat. 18° 20, long. 

;J4, 

BON I >S DOT? A. — A river rising in lat. 

1 0 Ipri". 83 27’. in t) n n itive state of Cala- 
handy. on the south-west b mrier of Bengal, 
and dWiiargiug itself into i I.o Bay of Bengal 
in lat lx 1 2b, lung. 81° 12'. 

BoNUAT, in the B tisli district of Tteer- 
bhooin. lieut. -gov, of Bengal, a town on tho 
loutv of tho "railroad from Hurd wan to Haj- 
niahal, <10 miles S. of tile hitter. • »Lat. 24° l<f, 
long. 87^ if. 

BONH'UT. — A town in the native Rtate of 
Ovshniei e, or dominion? of Gholab Singh, 
distant N . from Sirinagur 29 miles. Lat. 

, 34 u 28, long. 74" 5b. 

! BON IK. — A raj under tho political agent 
| for the sou Mi- weft frontier. It i< bounded on 
[the mVb by Chota Nagporo, on the east by 
i Keunjur and Singldioom, on tho west by 
; Sumbhulpoor and Gang pore, and on the south 
by ljumbra.* Its area is 1,057 square miles. 
Tho centre is in lat. 22 J , long. 85° S'. The 
! people arc represented to be savages, and tho 
native government had. The revenue of the 
( country, as computed by the British agent, is 
,b,000 rupees. The annual tribute is 200 
1 137 
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rupee s The population is estimated at up 

wauls of 17,000 
* 

BON \ PL 13 ORBIT, ill Sirmoin, a summit 
of the lidge exU ruling tiom Bus J\ tk ti 
Nahun Tt is sutmouuUd by a sm ill Hindoo 
temple and the temuus of i stum f rt lit 1 1 b\ 
the ( 'oorkhv? during their o cuj ition <>t tin 
country, and ww i stition ot the sin ill huh* 
of triangles during tlu trigonoinetm il sui\t> 
of the Him villas Lhvitnm dove tin. mi 
5,120 feet Lat 30 dh, long 77 10 

BOOL m:\KEB, m the lhuhni l>ooal» 1 
division of the* Punjab i town situitid < n a 
feeder of the Rivet rivei, -1 > milts S \V ot 
the town of Lahore Lit ol I s *, long 
73" dO 

BOOt Ilk AL in Bussdnr, a } ass on tin 
route from 11 unpooi to the Shitoil P t>" It 
is the high st and in st northern limit ot tlu, 
foil st on this dt ( li\ i f \ of tin Himilcvi 1 It 
vation dime the* e 1 1 1,M)0 ktt 1 it 31 21, 
long 77 5i> 

BOODAU \0^ — \ town m tin b rntivv 
of Niagpore, dutiut \ I fiom Ni 0 joic ‘JO 
miks T it 2 1 long So 20 

llOODAWt 1 , or LOORWYl! — 1 h. 
name of a distnet m Oandiuh j n si Jem \ f 
Bomlnv fiiim rly bt longing t > i nn*i\ cln f 
fn the temt >iv (s 1 1 it 1 t tli J i tub 

govei nine nt fn m n lure < t huis on tin j ut 
ot the lift elm f Dut mt I fi n I*ho In n 
links I it 21 3 lon^ 7 > 1 

I»< >< tlMarUTY \ltfi Y m the* 1 ritl-h t r if ly 
of siii s nr ml Neirtiddi bent g< v of tin 
N Y\ Bio\ mis a town on tin 1 fi 1 ink ot 
the Y\ oin_u gim r 3L mdes N 1 ot s tuiu 
L it 22 0 1 >i ir So b 


| BOOJ \N, mthe BiitmhOistuctof Kmmon, 
lu ut r ov if tho N \\ Biol mi is, a vi11hl,o 
on tin i uti from Mmori to kidmpooi, 12 
units S\V ot tin foiimr lit *.0 o0 , long 
70 11 

I (M)RA P YT \M in tlu British duduc l of 
Ptlluy prt sid mv of M i li is i t iwn on tin 
ii^ht 1 ink ot tin. (. luttriiw uity inn, ‘>0 mil s 
s| othtlluj* Lat 11 12,luig 77 r > J 

LOOLl I or hlim, in th loutish distrifc 

< f hum ion, lu ut gov < f tin N \\ Pi >yium , 
i \illige on thi loutu fi >m Ysiot up tlu 
v diet ot the run K il i t > tin 1 i iih Biss, 
into 11 mn it s i i South wtsUin lilit Louhi 
is in 1 it 30 ( , l mg i- 

B<K>Ll M>Slil HI U Y I i ifish dMt (t 

un h r tin l tut n >v ni tin N \\ 1? \mus 

hmndtd on tin north by lu 1 i it hi *n t 
M»4hut <u tin * ist by tlu 1 ut h distil s 

Mui idubul ml Pi l> n on th * nth I v t*u 

1 utish di-diut YlH-jiiih ml m tin u Ih 

Wt4 uul ufg by tlu I ill h 1 h <s < i 

1 i n ind Dtlln uul tlu 1 1 li i < f I 1 1 il ^i ih 

It lu s If t\\ 1 1 n hit ^ > SI l 

77 2*" “’s 32 is #M„hH m 1 s m 1 i h 

ti m m nth « \st to n rtn m st ml h 1 1> s i n 

n l i ulth fi mi ii i th tit > s ith is -n I hi 

< lu ut* is li ii li t ton d till <\h m s ^ 

l it h i h ir j lusts in ii »t nhi \u n w n i 

tlu th ru until tillm i f w 1 .,1 1 1 u 

th lu / n [ mt ml \ i t 1 1 nr i i 

» ib 1 tm hi hi It i i ♦ i t t t \ t n P 

1 itU i put « I s| i i g r 1 tl 1 ii 1 
sui un r n) ii the 1 t s ii 1 ( in Ii in 1 

{ tun n l u I in s * 1 1 i 1 t t ii j mu 

b in s i i> I gli lln -uiJu I tl i i in 1 1 v 

hi i n* i tl s] ] ti in n 1 1 Ii w 1 1 i m th 

ist s in li it t 1 \ 1 1 i <1 s it ft! i j 

t th I i i i n M an s m 0 it * t t i 


BOODH \ST H, m th 1 nhsh dis f ri t ot 
M iznttuni rg ir, 1 ♦ ut ^ »v of tl i \ W 1 r ♦ 
winces a town on tin r utt tiom Kfui >ul t> 
Meerut, ami 13 nulf S 1 of tin f r It 
is of const li l il h sj/e his*ibi/ui an l sup 
plies are abundant I in i u 1 in Tins j utot 
the route is g >nd , tlu < mu try w >o 1 1 md 
well cultn itol Bopulitum (3,7 >0. I it 
2D lb, long 77 '2 * 

nooin A’ri ^ ii* or ri hi. ii\i i , 

the British distmt of \Tyrifo)i i li ut v 
of the N VY J’rounccs .aviliigf <n tin loute 
from the city of V^ri t> tlu c mtonriu nt of 
Mynpooreo, and 30 nubn \V. of the litter 
L«tt 27 7, long 7^ 4u 

BOOi)Y(Jl URY-A town in the ftrntoiy 
of Mysore, distant N I »rn ^lingipit mi 
86 miles Lat Id D, long 77 40 

BOODYHYUL - A town m tin trrrif ry 
of Myson, distant X frum St nngip ituu ^2 
roile-c I at 13 >0, long 7b ‘20 f # 

JtOOLODAff, in tlu Bntish distiut of 
Ganjun, prfHidmcy rd M a Iras a town lu 
units S£. ol Oooiusoor. Lat 19 J u0', long I 
84° 51'. 


i 1 d n t fit f h li v 1 u ti 1 I r K i . 
N u M t ti < t* >r « i >1 v\ 1 hi 1 t\\ n 

tl > l *\ ^1 t 111! I'' II 1 III 11 HI l I 

pH ill* It I lu 111 I In r tinti \ Ih i 1 1 

m u I ihl I I ii i i gi du* 1 i i i i nt 

< lev iM m d ut mi lv\ iy litw m ti ( i -i 

an l lumn i i ug in th it put ni i i „ht 

1 1 1 ( al n„ w f i 1 t hi t ii mn 1 f ti • < m ■> 

( in il ii I Is il i mrsi ( tf i i| | o l 

the st ipli j r lu< ti n < f tt < ^ il 1 i ( uni d 

pl|t pOSi s xn \ Plight it i i lieM i l l III v 

nth s u * c t profit t » t i < \ Itivar i u id n 

ml in inufu tun r Ys m Ihei j ufs d th 

Ihm tlu u l lu r JUiftllKt III 1 hu ^ i 
Itobueo, wh^ut bul y, miMit, ml \ ui us 
| kinds of pulse iMmchtu qurolnio ds um 
K uiely on* lulf t(^< hi/ 1 H th si in B« d 
I in l Bdiir l nd» r the *\i*tnu * \umo 

-dthnunt of tin Noith VVr^t li urn s tho 
hl^miffd of the g v* inn * ni on thi 1 m U < t this 
( distiu t h is bt« n fiv l for i M iti if yi irs ml 
| ih in t h 1 ii to be iru rt is d until I s * 1 in 

popultfi n of tin distiu* is n t un 1 it 77^ l* 

J fc t} pr ir moii ( v< r, that 1 y f ir tl hr ( t 
p>itnm # of tin pi #pl m H in Ion tlu i 
|sputi\( nurnbi 1 1 b iiu Hindu >h 0 , ( u» 
Mussulmans and others, 111 Mo i la* follow* 

1 1 13 
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in# is a o1aRnifi< atioA of tW towns, and villages jit into two neirly equal portions of level 
in tlie district — cxpmso that on tin* bouth rant extending to 


in tlie district — .cxpmso, that on flu* bouth rant extending to 

Txmnbii ronl unlnc, lex >, thin 1,000 inhihitants 1, lift ^ lrt !* ,V< r * lI1 ^ ^ ^ on JJ orth 

Ditto muu thm i ooo and less dun 'i ooo ui uaH |1U1 £ base «* tiiunnUiiiH towaida 

Ditto mnrt thin r > ooo ami less tlwn to ooo 6 Ajuuri Tin ordjuwrof mipotl \w e ih the 

Ditto ionic than lo.imo mil less than 10,000 r < liunibul x\ hi« h hi it toueln h on tin tmitory 

Iota i,i;s ni * h»ng 7i l.plls i course 

noithiint lot si\t\ milt h, for nt in/ fur tint 
r lliis distmt fomn d put of the t'liitoryac dn-tinn tin boundary be two n thm st iti .pul 
quindlq Ptirun, i I kikIi .iduntuKr m tlx f d Kot th, and ih m\i/iblc dunn/ tin 

xeixni ot ^edn In who, iinvuig in lndi i in **mis foi ( 1 dt of « oui-idc i d le burthen 1 Lie 
no hi/lui cij>i(it> thm tbit of ^ coiimon ^ I or ^b 1 *»mi tli rxer liming fiom the 
suloi, HiKtndcd bj i wins ot toifunab m t)od»\porc biiito iy n M* w ir, t iktf* a course 
tugm ■« in obtaining tin iliitf i ouiinand under 111 ll direction north c mt, thron/h Booinbe, 
tin Mdiratti < b|( 1 above innud, ami ulti ^* r -bout eighty mih and falls into the 
r« it l\ in i h v it in f linimt Ll to tin link of a * hunihul 1 h< otlmstu unsait umrnport mt 
|u t * \ ‘•ovi 1 1 ign Tin 1 r uu o Alain itt * st ik lion abound-, m Uil tiUL.hhnm hood of tin town 
thus fon in d ub madid b\ flic Mguioim ( d knuiidi i , wlu< li m iclchiittd foi ith imnu 
pobc^ ol th< M uqui^ W i lit sb y is m e\cre s tim u in this mt l il f llu c Innate is defined 
t » in i on tin hu i of lndn, to be cvtiij^kbd unlit ilth\ , hviis md rhi unutmm, oohthal 
with Ih !(it possible diliv, in l 1 ot 1 Ink* ,1,J and biom 1ml affn tiou« m* snJ to prex id 
\us ill kI toii_»nt it annihditiui is a inii.tpu r l In - \cu urn, his ft ud ibuiex, 
jiiinun object Ik i] n wlo sums t* Inu 1,1 l the donmunt p»HK»n of tin p»ojk, *aie 
1 n in ui nix ous f i tla pit -( n it) n * f In 1* Ml 1 1 ^ r * do H u i k * * 1 ut tin git it* r 

hi v die p quite tl m <f his dainty oi I» n t o£ tl« pop I >ti n, c sj cnl‘> in the mmm- 
p w i r Iti I lei I h IH i ,pf it u -jst uu 1 ‘ > d< M mus consi Inc 1 to be tin in 

n ml md 1 »<h bn. t nitm ml In tio ps h/ n usmlnntmts llu.^ an i.id^d . dde 
n 1 in nb Imp i I'liD h m\, ui f » 1 tus aiilwhuPt tmmuri mtlmj *rt 


ji \x,r In i U illt iM npt it n-Muu 1 ‘ ’• , '» 'I'h, consi lnt I to be tin in 

n ml md 1 idi Ins t 1 1 iti t \ ml In tio ps Iu r n us mb intuits llus an i.id^d . dde 
n 1 in ich Imp i 1‘nti h mx, ui fl 1 tcis an l whence nan < \m m tli p *rt 

in nl In x 'lumilli I i'Iui ,n "< I“d«i m J'‘iO -omits mtk huai-cdbis 


n 1 in icb Imp i *b> 1‘ilti h mx.mi ” tim an 1 vxluiPt n(iu<\*ri mtimj <rt 

in nl In x 'lumilli I i'Iui ,n "< Indu m 1 limits mtk Imaged bis 
tli hi ut \ ot I H 1 In (\,i tin fn.imMMiv '»'*♦> dnt he u ui.d it lino in to much 
m. is if ti hmili Ium x thi iir nl 1 r li.iLii lmoiluroK m XM-Phud 

! 1 >\\ j , ill ] ut bv (lstiti w 1 hi nl spj nn «■ Mtheh 11 Tin nnlit ir\ foiu it tin d-ptsd 


m. is if tl lunch tin, x the m nl ' Oi. u..i in ujilu roK m xxmPhud 
I 1 >x\ j , ill ] ut hv ilstiti w 1 hi nl spj nn !■ Mtheh 11 Tin nnlit ir\ foiu it tin dsptsd 
u > u l b n fit d *w ii w i h imiost u n 'dti-tifc un indm/ tin tio »j - of the fi id d 

I M, | t 1 | ,j ,|,u The tiiiimn w m in f h ts at d tin pditt tone uuounts to «», 3 70 

u 1 ,1 m fl. '<* si us mil, I x in li b t» tin mm» ihc uk f ut of import mcc in Boondee 

I t ] mu ( unj mix urn], i tin (.mid ut tn h i'\wi*di 1 ulxx mu Mn_ * l^ urn l pov* ^ion 

( t tl li it\ ,d ^tipc Vn^fi^amM, (iinludtd *d it di 1 s, m> 1> bnleix, md re tuned it for 


n it \ ) uu | , so i il inoiul s thiu^h m m} fruitless attempts 

wen in idc. f u it- i auction Tin amount of 
I l* ll I \I)MI1 IH I’ or TH IMH k th .j u nmnit ot Hoondit 4 iomlunl nt, 

p iii] \ ] \ \x <i 1 i p i „ nm di m tin ltH1t duties and a fexv mmoi souucs has 

m m 1 I du oi i uu - sin it, i n tin , < r eoinjutnl to he tue Hi - of rupees, or 


I )Hl [ \I)s(H in u or TH IMH \ th .\ u u 
p in] d \ \x <i 1 i p i „ mu di vn tin I'lit^n tl lIH1 , 

* i in 1 I rhi o i 1 uu - spi it, i n the M , , 

ii^ 1 I In il t tl * 1\ i \ ud b tli M | mi 1 in # j, ( ui( 

tl UlV -I M*n 1 \ i ^ l 1 U 1 ill t dl | pi/ the ^ Nllin 

i hi s Is tn rx •{» I, on th i U ti m ]pu i 

I ui ilk t , 1 ’ tin ml 1 » in 1 s s 1 ,1 tin j 

1 it' i r J ll js i ll t|l h*e ai 1 i| j 1 * inn 

,i d u I i r f l 1 i T x n i u i p id i n ,) 

ti n « t i ‘ i i l d uu 1 u \ i* i n d x , t 

t) s. ( , > 1 I \ I ) si i i N \N ( >m t d ( ,m 


i utt i 7 " ] mill k 


^ 1\ i Nmlb tli ii j c -e 1 m ,n into/ # j it populili n iv probably be 

) ' 1 1 a 1 in t di nn/ the ^ ^unied it tin vverap ot ) i tv-li l\ i^iootina, 

H mi th i u ti m ]tio j,, tl sipiaie mile t whuh rate it 
o m ! 1 1 m 1 s "> 1 il tin vu, dl Ik lthi The lipli oi Poondt,. bj 

^ » l» ui h >e ail ij J 1 * inn ut 1 1 tin 11 ir i -iibd vmi, n ot the C li tub ui 

k , T oi t n i p id i t fi| i * IPjp, t> nuntaik xuUd o\,i the 
i 1 d uu l nxi'i n d x » i , I H i H i so name 1 ttom its ]>opi 1 uton 

{ l ) si i i N \N ( uu t d \u on in/ to T id tin • md ^»it ot koon- 


J1 , l n/ , 


<ie, \\eif faun kd in the uu kf2, tq Itao 


1,< M lM 11 > \ f P \ 11 - \ t veil It) till tcill 

t< iv of \ ^i ut, \ » it \ U turn kiU’tm 

4n nuh s I d I'd » Ion/ > ! 1 , 

• • 

P.« h>\l>l.r in IP]] alxm a -ii, Hi teni 
t<u s ii mud It »m d pimigj d pi u i md umb l 

tin p Hi ( n il suj » nut n h m c ot tin (.ox, hum 

<**mid It m biumled »>n the inu'lihsTlu 
stab ol.kxpoic, on the e xst 1\ tin 9* ite*i f 
Kotih on tim south hs "* mdn - eh mmioim 
and on tin west lx tin lb of ()o*li\pooi 
It m eights hxi mil, s m buurth, md h!H m 
bri .idth and Ins IhInhim hit H -k end 
‘d r * f-k , hm/*7/> d ] uml»7n oi» Tin sic a 
ih Mpiriio mib i \ i.m/e e>f mount mm, 

runmn/ fiom noit\i caat to touHi wcht, dixuks 


(inu in i site whkh lie wusted from the 
inli_»nous Miuhk i/ieit immbti ot whom 
lu iiithhssk put t,> the bxvoid 3nl,"u>*h loan 
SoeMjun, the sxxile UT1I ot HoeUldee, held tllO 
e , li hi itid foi tu ss , 1 Iviu'mipooi feu ttie rajah 
ol Mixxu, md suiKimorcd it to Akbxr on 
e oud it on *f rceoixin/ an c\tiusi\e govem- 
nu nt i l a h L.h comm md in ih< arm\ of the 
1 ukii ih r l he tcuitoix ot Itoondex \wi' dU 
im mbc ted bx •khuiv.ir, tbe mmi and successor 
of Vkbsi , who/rmiid the poition south east 
ot the ( limul ui r Mudhu Mu/h, the great 
ji nnkon <f k in Sooi,un, and dt'chiunl him 
K io of lvot 1. 1 hi i \p t il of that ti u't Pimtt* r 
kal, the inlet ot Boondee at the tune of tho 
coute sl bctwiui lUi* and Auiung/ebo, 
KU> 
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espoused the cause of the former, and w.ts regularity of paym&it rendered the military 
slain m the battle of Samaghar. A ttlio battle force efficient aud tontented. The iisdulhto 
of Jajafi, in 1707, where Azim and Moa//nn f of tins valuable state tenant was, lnmivu, 
the sons of Aurung/obe, contended for the cut shoit by assassination Tin* young mjah 
succession, the Haras of Boondee supported had manned a sister of the i.vjah »t doudpore, 
the cause of the latter, and succeeded in who was about twice his ow n ago Some 
placing him on the throne. In 1804, during points in the tre ltmcnt of tins ladv gave 
the disastrous retreat of the Bntvjh fmw under I offence tohe 1 I unity, and a b tnd of conspnatoin 
Colonel Monson befoie Holkar, tho l&jili ofifiom Joudpoie pcinetiated the duk d( < d 
Boondee showed lnmself a firm suppoitcr of | above i dated. * Having ouomplishtd tliur 
the British cause ; not only giving the retiring i obp ct, they fortified the msekes nf then house, 
force unmolested passage through his tcintoiy, | and prepnj.nl for detune There they weio 
but aiding them to the extent of his ability, | cannonaded from tho lnll fort A puty of 
and thus drawing ou himself the determined tliur fiitmlb outside the walls made demount la- 
enmity of Holkar, to which he w is given up I turns of uu intuition to itlicqe them, but t >ok 
by the pusillanimous policy of that period, the no effectual steps for the purpose Other 
Mahrattas taking m btary oct iipation of hi& part its iioin .loud pore weie appio uhing 1 ut 
capital On the conmieucement, in 1817, of two leadois ot the eon-piracy wu* (aphiitdm 
the Mahratta and Pindariee wars, the ruler ot an attempt to nnkc tlun • -i ape, and publicly 
Boondee c«yue foiward with alacnty to fuithei ! exedfeted A third nn t >h ath m i h t< nnal 
the British views, aDcl at the conclusion ot mode , and these dislu u tt nmg c nuunst mu s, 
peace was rewarded by a iem won ot the ‘combined with the hunne-. and uiugv d's 
tribute previously paid to Holkar, and wine h by i playt d bv the Bntidi ic pt< su ntivc, who hul 
the result of the wai had fallen to the dnpo al piuc.<<d<d to the q> t ptuhihly iv» it'd a w ir 
of the British governmt nt. At the s.une tunc ( Wtwun BoomUo and Joiidpiri which luuld 
the lands held by Ilolkir within the state of i< idily haw bccome^cmi il among tin iu poofc 
Boondee were restored, tin fidelity of the ‘states, 
rajah being thus Urdily acknowledged. The j 

tribute pml to Suncha was continued, lot/ BOON f)BK The t ir it d of the K’npiot 
tianbferred to the British government Tin- date oi tnc sime nunc, i town i u it* n i 


tribute amounted to SO, O'Uf nipeefi ; l>u t iO,<M)p i v ilk % , oi i rtln i basin, math on nin.l. I on 
of tho sum were on account ot two thuds of the ill swh - hv nukv hdb The piluc usin.ti on 
pergunnah of Patun, which was to have bet in the slope of the lull alnwc th» town, wuh \hi li 
recovered from Scirnha. The iitmiiv was nt communiL ib s b> n to cd liiiiim * m a / */ ig 
not, however, effected, and the claim of the diiccti m on the f.ict ot th dt < p iidnity. 
British government to tribute was on this Wioidmir to Tod tlu« s* luidid i» snl< mu 4 w 
account reduced to one half the contemplated an a^gu gate ot palat » s, ( ufijiiving tin n inn 1 
amount. By the treity of Gwalior, in Jammy, ^of irs ffimuh r u l)*t the whuh -o w< 11 h n 
1841, the management of Sundus share ot limni/t n d tlu cliii.uto <d the ululMtme 
Patun was made over to the Brvti-h gow rn i so umfonn, tint its hi iks «u fnntisi ip 
meat. The treaty between Boondee and the i p u onlv to un < ftom the p« mi! o tv •*! rf i 
East- India Company was made in IMS The portion and *uv» to divusity its It m*ip 
rajah, who had so wtiongly and n*p« iti dly Hi < butt* mi »hl ot tint hmti by 1J i Ji ( hut- 
manifested his regard fir Buti-h alliaiu^ dud t* i-dl, i j the most txhiis \e uxl i-nM modi rn 
in 1821, about three yeais after tho conclusion i kdditi >n Jt his two no Id lnh- support <1 
of the treaty, and was succeeded by his son, i b> double rmgts of columns of hi rpeutim ’ 
then al)ovit eleven years of age \ council of! hid mI it '‘(tins l'M'm ill v ulnntti d ih ir the 
regency, consisting of four j ciscos of sUtion pilio h w» 11 < utitl* d t o tin disti.u l « u w h < h 

and influence, was named, but Mid not long it has aopnrcd pi It ijn >ot in i of unsuipi <d 

maintain its* author ity? The mother of the Uautj .mdthougli oiiitshuiiiviishiu 1 t n 
infant rajah intimated her opinion* ffhat “tin iic«tcd in unit clioii of it sin h as th t » * 1* • f 

system would not work, that four English Indarghur, nom, it is Mid, i a < >mpt t» with 

gentlemen might conduct state aflairs m con- 1 the mi g.nal. The town omUius lew mIJuvs 
cert, but that four natives never could. " Epon of anv sizo or Inautv ; hht tho two pnmipil 
this lady the exercise of the powers of the bazaam are ofc good width, clean, ml occupied 
regency was thereupon conferred , but it «wn by many trade ik. As Boondt « , however, has 
became evident that the choice wjw an un* 1 no pic tensions to cpimnem*, it offorH no m 
fortunate one. The iutere> a of fhe country due einen t to imiciutnfs on a larg* scale A 
were neglected; tho training of the young ! wall environs the town, the' entrance * to w huh 
prince for the duties of^iin position was un* arts by*thr«e scneial inaswvo gates, wlmli ^ on- 
attended to, and the queen-mother w.as even tmu# closed fn>m Minuet to minnec. Tim popu- 
susjiected of rainistenng tohisviftes, with the ( Utnjn consists principally cj native Haias, a 
view of prolonging the* period of her own fow leading^ Hindoo foieignurs, and a small 
power. The evil influences of this woman i proportion of Mahonndaus lbstant «lnoct 
were to some extent counteracted by an able tiom Kfttali, N \V.p22 miles, ftmibav, N.K, 
and sincere minister, who extricated the state 1 4!>0 , Agra, S.W., 1 [K > ; Doliu, S.VV,, 2 4^! 
ftom a mass of financial difficulties, and fy Lat. 25“ 20', long. 75 1$, 
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TiOONOEE KA fcOTRA.— A town in tlie BOOREE DEHINO. — A river of Assam, 

I f iij ] m x 1 1 state of ftoondee, <1 istant X. from and a coiisidorriljle foe<lcr*>f tljo Bmlimapootrft j 
lloomioe 15 miles. I Jit. 25 “ 40 ', long. 75 “ 40 '. it is an offset of the Noli f tilling, from Aliicli 
I’.OONEKUK, in Northern Afghanistan, is If 'larges in lat. 27 ' 20 ', long. !«i' 1 ]', and 
the tract lying north-west of the Indus, and W "!« il westerly dmetm,, tiirough Assam 
north of the Kahool river, and hearing the lorU <lu . rln ? .ouise it receives 

gu.eral name of the Kurafaii country. It is »«-veral sn.a Her livers falls m to ihe Biahma- 
r.ielosod hy the Indus on the south-east, the l ,0,,tra 1,1 lat - 2 ' M 4f • 

Hindoo Knosli on the imrih ; <*n other fikk« liOOREE LolilT. — The name «>f oue*of 
hy mountains separating it from Suwat on the this two Muanin inhi which the brahmapootra. 
vm.^ 1 . mul on the .south from tho country hcW ' dt \kled in its passage thiough the \alkv of 
ky tin* Kliuttuk mul Eusuftai tribe*, on the ' Assam. Jt ih\ eigen from tin* innin 
hmir com mo of the Kahool river. in its , about lat. 2 l J 7\ long. Hi 30, ami flawing 
oencial character it is rugged, hi ing composed > MUith-west for fifty nine miles, rejoins it about 
of a number of snulll valleys, opening into one , ] a t. j(', 45 ' long. l »3 42'. 


linger, tluoiigh which flows the Jlorrindoo, 
a .stu.mii falling into the Indus on the west 


JlOOKHATH. in the british district of 


side, a little below Turbela. Pouneeio lies 1 * s ™ bpoor, in I ppei Assam, a tow i» on the left 

between La. 34 — 3 i ( 41), long. 72 J 73°. , ! bank of the bhang ii\cr, 43 rndcs N.E. of 

. ,, , 1 Scehpour. Lat. 27“ H, long. SL/' 20'* 

b< M)\(U L. - A town in Hyderabad, or| 

thmnnioim ot the Nizam, distant SAW from! P.OOLH A TWOOH, in tJm tenitory of 
H\.h labad 31 miles. Lut. ]fi 51/. long. 1 < I walior, or posse^sums ot ^oii.dia's family, a 

^ 17. ! town situate on the north or light side of the* 


LOOK Mf, in the Biitisli distrut of Myn- 
pouit**, belli IOIV. of the NA\. PrnVUH.cs, 71 
■vdlige on tin* tout* r **om the i it y of \gia 1*» 
lh« cantonment of Mynpooieo. and 3 4 miles 
\V. ol tin k.tti r. Lat. 27 7 , long 7 s 3d . 

L.OOlJAH rd’bhl T N(J. — A river thing in 
Mohm buuge, one ol tie* ('ut Kick mehah, in 
int. 2i 7, hmg. 30'. Mnd, flowing in a 
outh oust* ill dire* lion, falls into the Lav of 
L* ». gal in Lit. 2l 2^, long. >7 7', eight miles 
.s L. - f the town of 1 kilasoiv. 

LOOLAI, m tie- Lntish district of Midna- 
pooi, luut. go\ . of Lengal, a tov\n fi\e miles 
K i f tlii tnink load from Midnapowr to Put 
lack, JO mih > S. of the former. Lat. 21 50, 
long. N 2) . 

I'OOLAlNKH, in the british district of 
< »hu/t epoor, (Tout gov of Tin N W. Lio\iiiees. 
a town on the ngflt hunk of the tianges, 020 

1 1 • 1 1 1 s N W of t .Jcutta hy water. Lat. 25 25, 
long. 30 . 

1 A >OK 1* \ KOK K, in the bntidi d*Arict ot 

Met I nt, lit ut go\ of the N \\ . 1'iouiiiis, a 

\ di > ;e on the jo\to tioin I •« Ihi f<< the town of 
Mi tint, and «ime lmli i S.W. of the Litt«_ i 
Lat . ih 51 . long. 4 7 12 . % 


iixcrTapiec, the banks of wim h are litre bold, 
and ri-e si\tvor-i \enty feet aboiothe au rage 
lnight of ti't' stuam. It .surroumlod by a 
w<ak rampart of brickwork, which its high* st 
along rhe lntt\ Kank of the mer; and, sivn 
iron? the houth hank, the ]dace Jins a striking 
aj;p» -ir.uM a. The ground-plan of the nun j art 
•s a stiuieirclc. the di irueter evteuding along 
the Taptt-e, and half-way between the extre- 
1 mit'es is a ]>alaec built by Akkir. This edi- 
fice is j4)lod the Lai Kilah, nr Ktd F >rt. fioril 
the e*dour of its bricks Though much dilapi- 
dated, it ytill contains a luinous mostjne, halls 
ombt Dished with wdnte inarhle, gardens or 
1 pleasure gi ounds. and other vt lies ot imperial 
I magnificence. V ram] tart, separating it from 
i the town, gave it the ehaiaeter of a fortress. 

I The only other building " r*h notice is the 
1 .lamancisjii, or great niosipn * uiU hy Aurung- 
zebe. otw it branding that no L>rah mini cal 

poj.uhaion i - numeioUK, they have no temples, 
their rudely -sculptured idoL beiug placed under 
tres, or in ill hud^ niciies. A few. of the 
wealthki men bants have good and commo- 
dious hoiiM s, limit of K ak, jmdu-i ly dccorateil 
with. caiMiigs. The m^t waalth'f and intlii- 
t uti d of tlV liiidnu community mo the L»orahs, 
< ;i Mal<i>iiii dim ti ilte, de-^ccndcil from the Uas- 
smmo, so drculed in the tm. of the irmsadcs. 


\M )oni: V H , in siiliii^l, a town on the right Tho Loiahs, with their families, inhabit a dis- 
hauk of the t anal or w. it ei course <4 Firoz Mhuli. tincr ward, which they shut up at night, ex- 
Th* population coiimsUm pnncipalK of Sikhs. Audmg all other pir-.>ns; and ^hey have a 
It has a bazaar, and is of ^*me lmpoitance on peculiar mosipie. There arc still bore, prin- 
account of the feriy in tho Mciimy over the equally in tAc hands of L oralis, c onsiderablo 
.htnmn, bv which tho rt*uU‘ pnvmls from munufacv s of muslips, tiuwereo silks, and 
Ambala to Saliarunpoor. ’Hie itinal of f iri a?, brocades, tor which the place w.as formerly 
two and a half or three feet deep, is crossed by so famous, that in the tunc of Tavirnier, al*out 
a ford. Tho territory of which this is the, the year li >«!5. they were exported in great 
prim iivi 1 place, constitute > one nf tl^ic ])rolccfr*d quantities to Persia, Lg>pt, Turkey, LuSvSia, 
Nik h states. Jt contains an ana of .square and Poland; hut ivm at that time the phu'o 
miles, and a In.iiulution M 11,020 femn*. was much decayed. In 1840 this town was the 
Tho town is distant N.W. from ( alcutta 1,005 scene of a desperate and sanguinary affray, 
milea Lat. 30 J 0, long, 77’ 25 | which took place between the Maliomodana 



BOO- BOR. 


and tho Hindoos, upon the occasion of ouo of 
the religious festivals of the latter. 

BoArhaunpoor is mentioned in the Ayeen 

Aklmry as a lavgo rity. IN governor was one j jnri8<lio)imi of U , y O , ltio;ll , {hr the s, 
of the greatest ottirm of the eouit of Delhi, WUHt 1VoIltil r of , v ' n ]t l, (1Illll le,l 
and usually an uncle, a brother, or a son oL the 
Padshah. Previously to its subjugation by 
Akbar, in lolw, it was a place of much impor- 
tance, being the capital < f the sovereigns of 
Candeish 

it about -x. ... i. r . , '■'C.22 siinare miles. The country 

Gjmdeish are often denominated Mi tans of U|e ' y, ovim | M . yi „,d their neigh- 

1 oorhaunpoor. It was vwted in It. II hy Sir . * When v.*it\ ' ‘ 


of Kislicngurli. distant K.Vh from Ajnieer 30 
miles. Lat. 20° 10', long. 7f>° JO'. 

BORA SAMBA. -A small raj within tlm 

milli- 
on the 

north by Phooljeo, on the east and south by 
the puty Ntntc of Patna, and on iho worthy 
that of Keninl. Its cent ml point is in lat. 
20 Kit y long. Ki 1^ # . Its form is anjjulai ami 


.. ... -.v . j. J , ,i-o ini. po iv. jlh jnnii is ami 

el ,h one O «hon, -Malik h.u,.r, founded being n.aily oblong. It- ...... is 

.ut A.D. 1 1U. Henee the sovere.gns of! The country is w.ld. and 


Thomas Ivor*, on his emkatisy to the Great 
Mogul; in 108.7, under the reign of* Amung- 
zebc, it was plumlored by the troops of Sum- 
bbajee, the Mahrulti leader under the com- 
mand of Unmbcer Rao ; ami 


hours. When visited by the Ibitish agent , tlie 
rajah and hi** relations lived in an almost inac- 
Oehsible valley, where thev« afforded n fuge to 
rnanylawb s*. plunderers. Tlie agent eompelftsl 
p 0 - the su trawler of Nome rtbcl Mibjei ts of the 

, , „ Al 4 r v „ -V” rajah of Xagpore. and tlie ri'tox.itmn of a 

wrested from the Government of Delhi hy A W, n ‘ ml)( . r „ f rto1 .. n , lV t h,m. On an eh- 

Jah, or Ntum-ul nudk. « ho there de eat. 1 the v ., u . a tall , j„ lllN ,;, umj y 

army brought ngam-t bun ly the PaiNIrth » . „ , • » . , » . ,1 . .» , 

° \ i^i 1 11 re in said to lie so nmdei.Ue that the oiangi - 

officer. it nppi.irs to have men sumugatrit t % . n r P , ^ 

. ,i 1 * r , • , . . , J e tice glows w i it. 1 lie annua! rt Venue til the 

by Madhaiee .Scindia m his rapid course of* .. . , . . , , Uk 

• J , . 1 , . . i country was intimated at ahem uni*i uidim. 

aggrandiz. uiont in the latter part nt the < sgh T)|( . ^ wlml) „ „ nlv 

tcenth century, and «a- o.eupiul n, 1"'., hy ,^, s ,. uly Th( . 1Hl , i, Ut.nuKd 


at aUmt 2'\o« 0 


the British umhr (Adonel Stevenson, hut was 
restored in the same year by the -dxth ail.th* 
of the treaty of Se»j i Vujongniim. Its pre-tiit | ^ BORT, or I'lf^RK \ io*mi in mm o! tlie 
asqessnitnt to the exchequer of Scmdia is Southi in Mahicttn jatilin* ^ ot tin* •» um nime, 

4o,(WH) rupoch aimuilly. Distant X.K ^mm in political mnmetion with tin pit ->.1, ncy of 

Bombay S.Jh from Doj» in B12. N.K. Bombay, distant S. ftom Poon.i ‘Jo md< l.at. 

from Poona 2, SO. I^at. 21 1^, long. 7*» ‘J*^. | 1* !», h»nj. 7d a o'. 

IIOOKOO, in the flriti-h distiict of Ahmed-! l’>< 'UKK. A rn.rof hh.mihish, rising in 
abad, pic^idenev of Bombay, a town on the ^ ^ D s ,«’n»d th»'\iu; fnM t.i>t 

route fiom< amf-av to Rajkote, 22 ndhs N.U. for til tv mih s, and thin i.oith for fom more, 
of the former. Lat. 22’ 24', long. 72 1 •»'. { into UmTaplec oj'positi the town of 'I ha!- 

1 nair, in 1 it. 21 1 1', Long. I'. 

BOOSrX, in the jnghiro of Jujhur, licut.- j „ ilT , tT v , . . . . 

gov. of the N.W. I’rovincts, a villagi* on tike ► ^ LLK, or L ^ l' r ^. v d'drief, the 

route from DJh. to Naruol, and five mdcs K. «* a .htel .hi. f, m the t. „ iM. } of 

ot the JatUr. Lat 2h ' 2', long. 7 »> Bf. -Malwa, nmler the pobtical >up* » nt. ndem. of 

the t .overno! to m ral s a;, nt at imbue. The 
BDOTLA. — A petty n<itiv M '-tny on the r<*\t nue of the rajah amounts to 1 l,o»M nipi i 
«outb went frontier of the presidency of Bengal. ]»j annum, fuel a un.dl h.wlv of 

IG centre in lat. 21 o5', long. iV> ft'. infantry ami vavahy, < on siting oj about f • * » f \ 

HOOZKOOK.— A t..«n in Hydcrahnd, «,r five men in tlm \vln.l«, is miinu.... d ... Ini 
dm.iininns ,.f the i. w ....... -fmcc. I lu town of Imimnl.l 


ifvderabad 122 mden. 

7d J 42. 

lit IPA i.I’Vtxa if. 

dintaut »S. K. from Xag|>i>op 
18 f»l’, long. 8o ’ JJtL 


Ni/<gn, liiat.int W. from 


Lat. 17 13, hog. 


long. 74 U 

i 


di-f ant 
22 21 ', 


BGRKK. A town in \\e_pMor, 

A town .ilk Nngpm.r. hoin Nngpoor O'! mil, Ut 

mop ISO n,ilos.J„-it. i ” nt ’ ^ -• i ; 

j ^BOlil'L, in the Britbb ili->tricl of Tannah 


....... . ! presidency of Bombay, a t<>wu on the nmle 

^ I? * n * ,t 1 territory (if waugor |y OIn |) MIn p ( iy to J).uu;uin, 7 '.> mil* s N. i>t the 

and Xeihudda, lu-nt.-gov. -.f tin- .N VV. I'm lurllff . r . 2 i> tj. l„„g. 7 .' 4 ,;'. 

vincis, a town 18 miles S. L. from South, f»3 i ^ 

niilefi N.E. of Nagpoor. Lat. 21 6</, long. 1 B0RL(»Al M. A b.wn in \ a •'■poor, dis- 
TU* &\\ • , taut SAV T . tmni “Vagpom tji) imh>y. Lat. 


BOR AT. - 


See Bokfe, 


20 J 40', long. 78 21’. 

BftULGAUM. A town in f|ie native "tate 


BOPiAT.— -A river rising in lat. 2T 8’, long. ) 0 r (iwal, or, or Seindia’s possesions, dHt.-mt, 
74 ' 3', at the north* ro extremity *f the Sjadrc* X.E. from Buoiliunpoor 21 mile». Lat. 21 3,7, 
range of mountains, and, flowing through long, 7d 30'. 

KhandcbJi for 'it mih-H, tills i into the Tuptoo I(r) r {EX .U?, in the 7Hiti-.li 'li.tr.cl „f Khan- 
or"o, V H ,,r left la,,k ' kt - d.isl.JprcddcncCol Ho,„l. ; ,y*n i„»„ .... the 

> < ng. i ,i . (riijht hunk of tlm flirna uver, -1 it mile. H. of 

BORARA. — A tot^i in the Raj pool atuto Dhoolia. Lat. 20 50', long. 
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P.OIU OUNDITII. — Tho most cnunulerablu 
fuder of tho UumUick river. Kiting on the 
norllmrn face of the great snowy range of tin* 
Himalayas, about lai. ! 1 8 J 58, long. 85 50', it 
flows in a south-westerly direction fur fifty 
mih.s, (luring tho latter part of which it parses 
through n gorge in the. Himalayas, and enters 
tin* territory of Nepal, which it trawiMH for 
sixty miles, and then takes the mine of Trisul 
( From this point, Turnidg south- we-t, 
it holds a courtc of seventy miles, ami joins the 
(In in luck nt*.u tlie town of Nuyacot, in lat. 
27 d(), long. Ml fi'. 

1*0 KK H FdtKE. 'A town in the native 
state of .fount, in Ventral India, distant N.K. 
1’rttm d ou ra dO miles. Lat. 2d' 50', long. 
7‘* 21)'. 

BOSOM POLK M All. A town f on the 
south eastern holders of Assam, inhabited by 
the N;i^ 1 1 1 situated of miles NAV. ol 
M n*u epMor. and 7*8 miles S.E. of N owgon^ 
Lat. 2.V 2*.)', long. 1*3 d2\ 

HOT El I, in the Ibitisli distiiet of 1’oonah, 
pre odeii* \ of Bombay, a town on the right 
bank ot the Moola i iv< r, 1 8 miles K. of Joonetr. 

1 <at. 1 h 1 d , lorn/. 7 1 * 1 if. 

Hot ML KKI’NK. -A town of Pegu, in 
tin Biiiidi <L - 1 1 \ t ot Is’i'-i'iu, on tin* route 
ifom (‘apt Neginw to Samluway, «’*> miles 
N.E ot tin- fnim- r. Lat. Li 52 , loug. 10 -in. 

l‘<>rSLKK \ town it. the I ’nj] tool .st.de 
ol .Lxpnor, di« f .iut S.K. f»iim .ley poor 5U 
nu s, Lii. _:d 2*L lojjo 7<i ‘21'. 

1 *t M hi. or BOLLEL. in Bundileund. in' 
tin *< mJorv of lb wa. a xilluge near tlie route ' 
fimn M i - .poor to tin town of fiYwn. and ,1^ 
mil* > S.W. «t the foinur. It is lemirkahle 
for a \ * x y p ‘'uie-ipn* ca-c.vde. formed bx a 
small ri\<r f|"V.me niiui* nubs f.irher m rtli 
into ih<- < nut* in 1 ti.hntaiv of tin* Jhlund. 1 
The fall i- 4 (•» foi il o' n a n*ik. the Lim* of 

whn-ll IS of - III. 1st ofie o| a L r lei 11 Cojolll . llilX MU' ( 

ilium* it a \:n o.Mted or in itikd ^tiatiim, oxer- 
hud by a purph »ti itum. wine! hee..m* s in.*re 
and nio'V light eo'omv d. so a, to appro uh 
*- union colour before n aching the KUif.ieo. 
I'li v.ition abuxe the sea l.imO JV el. Lat 
21 1 1 , long. M .ML 

HOVAMKCDAh. or l’, HA WANT, in the 

r.rifisji diOi.et of r.^iuih ,loi e, pii-ubnov ot 
Madras, a t >un situate air tho cm> flu cnee ol the 
m« ra BLnx.mi and ( 'auxa ry. It lias a ruTnous 
fort and two veiy c< Lbrated temples. on** sailed 
to Siva, tho other to Yi«huu, ‘built by the 
poligar of tin* place, who h< Id it :\s a feudatoiy 
to* the injahs of Madura. Btst/mce ftojji the 
town of roimbntote, N. E. , 58 miles; Madras, 

N W., 2)d. Lat. IF 2d’, Ion;;. 77° M. 

ItmVAIL or 11AOOHA, in the British dis 
trief of Futtehjiore, limit, -gov. of I he N.W. 
Piovinevs, a fow'n on the vo»tc from B;fmU to 
tho town of Futtehporu, and 15 miles 8> W . of 
the latter. It h.ia a bazaar, and is Mijiplied 


with water from wells and a tank. Lat. 25° 52'. 

I long. 80'' 40'. 

I T>0\\ A I i, in the British district of Tkuaia, 
limit. -gov. of Bengal, a town on the r<.nto from 
iJaeea to Jimialpoor, 1^< mile,s N. of the former. 

I -at. 2*> 57', long. H0‘ 

i lit AVAN A. See lb kasm. " 

1 BOW A N KEH LN J K, in tho British didrfet 
of Bajeshaye, licut.-gov. of P.eneal, a towoi on 
the route from Ham pore to Ihnajepore, 2<» 
miliM N.K. of tho former. Lat. 21 d.V, long. 

iS8 J . f >02 

1 >t ) \V7\ X N KK, in the Keechna l)ooab 
division of the Punjab, a town -ituated <*n the 
left bank of tbe (dusuiaub river, *0 mile- \V. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31 J 37', lon«r, 
72' fdf. 

BOWAl* in the Biitisli distri< t oj’Tiilsout, 
lh ut.-gov. of Bengal, a tow n on tin* h*ft hank 
of the liwi I’.aloun, l.s nuh^ X.B. of l)ur- 
hunga, Lat 2d 1 7', )<*ng. m» 1()’. 

BOWLRt il’P H, in the BritLh terrllnrv of 
Snuifor and Nerhudda lienl. g«*v. of tie XAV. 
I’roxmecy, n town .‘13 nuh s S of 1 JnMuuieahad, 
30 miles X. of Baitool. Lat. 22 Id, long. 

77 ;>r. 

ByWLEH. - See Bilohi. 

B » > W\ BE. 'si *i; B i< in 1 1: . 

!‘44\YPH I'T. m tlie Ih’ti'di distiiotof Baek- 
orijunie, limit, gov. of Bengal, a toxxu on the 
right hank of the (umgis, 2u miles S.E. of 
B.i* kergunje. Lrt. 22 2d, 1-uig. iHj 

BOW It \. - See Bho\\ p A , 

BOWIST. or miUcHlEE, in tho British 
disfuet of Mo/utfurmigur, Imut.-gov. of rho 
N.W , Broxinee.s. a \iliige on the route from 
Kurnonl to Mo»*nit, ami 30 miles SAY. ot the 
former. Lat. 21 1 21'. long 7 2d'. 

B( AYl^lL--A dixjsion of t*. native state of 
Bin win#, situated in the nort * ’Ae-t corner of 
ibai d'stii<t . it- centre i- about lat. lid 55, 
long 7' s In'. 

1 ’Ii A H M APOOTKA.- -One of the prin- 
cipal riveis of 4iindo^tan, rising in Thibet, at 
tiu* eastern evtienmy oVthe su«mxsa rnngv. of 
the llinnlm^s, about lat. 2 V do. h»ng. P7 20. 
Taking a s'Uith-xve-terlx direction for about. 
siAty-three miles to the vilhge of S-»om, it 
touches upon tiie British proxinee of Assam, 
i whence flowing in a direction generally west 
foi forty-three ncles, it. foi that distance formij 
the boundary between the British territory 
and Thibet. »lt then enters As>au . and con- 
' i muing a * sti.rU course, divides ? • province 
i mto two m .Ay eipial ^»or(ions. the districts of 
I.uckimpoor, Burning, and the greater portion 
loffa^roop Wing to the north, ami those of 
Seehpoor and Noxvgeng to the south. In this 
’part ol its cour-e it is joined bv many tiibu- 
* tar} Mreams. Among these may be noticed 
the Bigaioo, a small river flowing from 
the north-east, and -somewhat lower dowu 
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liJRA-imO. 


two otheis, —the Pibong and the Dihong of Tmnovelly, preside nt? of Miuli is, i town 
The last mentioned rnei, which la kiuwn 17 imhs W fiom Inmovilly 10 miles K ol 
tbiou^h the guatci put of its ionise k> tho Anjengo Lit 8 45, long 77 30 

SiHipoo ami winch is, the uinotct fc hi of j 5 |{ITP0\VR\ Su rutin ka 
the Hi ihunpootii, rises on the iHitlum lice 

of tho Himalayas in lit 30 2>, 1 mg s 2 r » HKO \CIT, a Piitish e lhctoi do suhju t to 
a few miles |o the eistw u 1 of the nonius of I tho pnxi l my of Pombiy, is homnlul on tin. 
the fciutlej ufd Indus, md punuing it ur^c m north bv the Myhee imi md the Duuowai s 
adverse iliruti )ii, winds its way through tcirit >rits , on the east by tin (iiihmv u h and 
Thibet arid washes tin butlers ol the tern (the llajpeepU 1 1 ) m’s tcirit uacs md byWtis 
toiy of I usi AiLr i total coutse of ihont Mitt , on tin south by the Jvcem nver, which 
1,000 mile* it turns suddenly to the s mth Isepnitewit from the Stunt c lie* toi lit , mil 
and enters Assam at the noitJi eastern imgh jon tht we^t ly tin (uilf of C inib ly lls 
white, imki the nunc of tho Dihoug it fills length fum north to s* nth is iboul fifty sen i 

into tin Braliniipo itia, at ihove mentioned in Jcs, md its bit i Uh from c ist to we *t fmt> 

Fie in the point « i jumtion tin nver tl* ws loi one miles Jt lies between lit 21 22 2J , 

beventi file milts t ) Iat 27 10, long 01 oO an 1 long 72 *0 73 10 i nl » lituns an 

when it diverges into two stit mis then >i llu.ru 1 uca which Hcikulitul it 1 -51 » siju in mil s 
denominate 1 the 1 o ice Lol it tin scuthtrn Two nyers iutiiM*t this toll it lit viz, 
bo mug ^he name of the Dining 'Ihtse igun| tht Ncilu Idi running n mi * ist t > w st h n 

unit* , iftu ft epualt c urst of al out sixty | the Ibijj o[ la temt >iy il ng tin w ills ot tl 

five nub s The hiahnnj o jtr i thi me How mg town ot lhouli to th w i ai i win his dw i s 
ioi the distanc of 220 miles, dunng which it * n ivgjihli fc r l>Hftts of lilty tons luitlicn ui 1 
passes tho tewns ot Dui rum, md («oi\liutt\ I the Dhilui, which inns in a. mjh I u dn ti n 

ini illy kavts tht pi ounce of \ssam mu tht ami emptn s itself m tin y i it Tiukuu 

town of (toiIj na h roin Doalj ar i the livti | \ undu llu duel p Hu s ut j w uu 
k»<prng t Mouth westeilv dneetton, ti uerstri (H hus^>i 0 hum m 1 c I n tl t I mil ng 
the district of tilt sinie nunc f r ibout «i\tv tin pnnu] il to l f th i lfn it h nl i 

milts when in iking ac unit round the western fouly sjM wl < n tht.tr ult n u [ i u 1 1 i i 

point of the Dinow Mount mis it tonus loi h meet then txpmscs J m pin j tl * 1 j 1 
iftv m Its the bonndaiy letween the 1 iihnh pwai t is ‘•own in \u u t mitt] 1 m 
district of Puugjoit m the wist md tin helium ( ft >i •. wn n 1 uu ml Hi 

distin Is of (»c ilj iri ud Mvintnsin^ on th hist pekrn ti isjli n M i n th s n 1 

cist In Iat 10 1 n^ s I i ,t thi >ws | ckin su u d m ih ut lift en 1 1 % -* an l tl 

i fl the K »r ue and alter afurflui c mrsc in v wh k cr », i not « 1 u 1 tl till rtu i i 1 I 

s utb* vatu ly dimt n ot 1 0 miles chmgis \j ril li >m its \ ilu i i th muk*t it 1 s 

its nun* of Pi iluu ip fra to tint if Mighni he conic i pimm 1 j of cultu it n in tl i 

IroiH* hug thtner s mth we l f n fifty niin> < lhcbiiite ml th* pirns v\ nil it is i 1, 

it n cov* mat pirti >u of the w itc is of its « lk**t - f t u uc h liuietscd if th cult \ it ne dll 
th* kon lie tbn uph the <1 arm* 1 < f tl e 1 lulls petsuided **» <h v >1 in r »tt nr n t th 

«u*f, ml tw< my five rinks lowei d wn it puking, md t’* di\* t th»m*l\*s t s m ju 

rer ives a conwikniile ]Miiticn of th* wit rs judius in rcgiid t» the «t ring *f it ilu 
of thetfingts thn ugh the ch n n* >ol k if ty g icuinunt «xpinnnts*f i mi] i uit^ tl 

lias^i 'linn fl>wm 47 « a^t f r nm tv # milcs it ultiv iti n f * >t u in l i i \f u ^t in i * > 

fills mt » the i iv of }tn 0 d tl r u^h time In ‘ hull uiwi u ful tin \m n< m ‘•pis 

mouths, th* H ittn riv* r t > tin » ist ten Sin (Vw <)ih ms uul < rgnn) him * l» u 

1 azjore in the untie, md tin (tinges to the f* un 1 to «k^«neiitc in tin c u * r i t* w 

west The t tal length of thrf uvu fr< m its suiSjih M he it is „i wn t s rm * \ f nf In 


wmree m th*- noith e ist* rn i irt^e < f tfio Hum s m* ]>uts the dmtiut rice i“ < ult v it 1, 
lay is t it«*Hnc h*irg#into tin liiy of 1 nilgai, but ltn <pi ility i *< use *X(eptinth If ms t 
measuns ^33 nubs Its braiu4i<& tog* tin i pi^unmh wlur*, hv the u 1 < f lingiti n in 
with those of Uu <» ngen, int* rsu t the t*ni a f* w villigon i v*iy sup n i gi mi is ]>r 
tory <*f I>ngdii ydi vuietv of dmc turn a* duod in otic i pup" of th* distint th* ]i • 
to form a corn] leteM skin of inland navigation duu* i« de ] e tide ut ^ nflr^ly <m the i mis u* 

RRAHMLNY -A nver n Hn « m the d.. ^ >n * n li T(t k(L *> ll " ,v ^ “1 n 

trKt of Fulamew, i’ >nt Ut 2t 25 h,n k < thejUluv) U 4 omuls 

81° 13 'taking 1 mmth .Intel, ,n for 240 . ^’ n d,m,lte °t ] f^ h V* ' *’ * At rt ' 1 " 
mile*, and tauttrly for sixty more .luring which l-^T »»> imt ot t.u*. , ,t 'll,. , vms no 
,t flows through then, Uy nutiv, sUtcs ,n nimla 0« .tht av, , ig, I A\ .. . ng tlmlythr.. 

<Wto the wt stern CuJlary of the Jtrifish ,nc ( h *f' v ' h,1 “ 1 ,c . , l u i 

* ... t . nuted at eighty Acuntling to < oloml AV il 


at Doinb ly is * om 

''tin-wi bw HJT7 Wtatcm uitmuinrv «if mr jinusil | . , ' » . '* „ . , j ^ 1 -»i . 

1 . j. . ! * . / 1 . . noted at eighty Acuntting to ( oloml >V I 

district of Cuttack, which it tom h* s m about f , 11 av ^ .*1 e t* , \ 

Iat 20 fit/, long 86, .n.l Tontmufl.g lurns, it ,s c,.U in the months , f U.miiI* r, 
dir. etion nouthefut for about 11.1 „„le S ftU* J'"™*’ ‘ ni1 ‘ l>nmry tha lal, mil, tits 
into the Bay of B.ngalntsr Point Palmyra., tlienm.mettr sonuUmes falls 0 10 mth. u, 
and in iat. 20 ii, long 87” 0 '“ r 'Uyhr.ak* *„.m the htgimung of 

Mirrh until tb*i runs comruenc*, Uuic irei 
IlKEMAIlDAhDM, m tho British dmtnet hot wmdH from tho n* ith e od and cant, but 
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only occasionally ;*perhap3 once a fortnight : are generally of ari inferior order to those in 
during their prevalence the barometer will rho tho town. 'Die suburbs have a hazfuir, and on 
to U)S J in the house. From the middle of the ouUkirts are the cotton-warehouses. The 
April the prevailing wind is from the west- town of Broach was long famous for itsmanu- 
ward or Kouthward. The population is given facture of cloth, consisting of fine dotees and 
under the article Bombay. don* as, chequered cloths, table-cloths, &c. 

In rogiud to the means of communication, The weavers were capable of instating almost 
it may be- observed that there are no mac- any pattern of Scotch plaid. Coarse piece- 
adamized roads in the district, ngr any material goods were also made up in considerable 
w herewith to construct them ; yet m* little is quantities, and still continue to be produced ; 
the want of fhese Kit, that nowhere through- but tho manufacture of the finer description of 
out the presidency is coni inu meat i*n so well, cloths has fallen off largely, in consequence of 
Kept up. Tim level of the district, observes [the importation of English goods. Many of 
the collector, favours a partiality for wheeled; the weavers were Parsecs, which class are known 
Veh ales; and dosing nine months of the year to have been located in Broach for six ceti- 
tfc e 'whole zdlah Ik i » it u^et ted with rough hut j tunes. The destruction of that branch of 
prut fir able lines of communication, m> perfect 1 manufacture has greatly affected their number* 
th.it it would be difficult to devise a mode of ^ and prosperity ; but those who remain, though 
improvement in so far as the requirements of | most of them poor, re min their character for 
(itummi i c are eonet'imd. 'J'heio is a small j industry. A few of the more opulcift are rfiip- 
ni'inul’aetuie of leather m Broach, which i« j owners and brokers. One remarkable vertigo 
nuiNidi r<d huptiior to tnat»pf the adjoining I of the former commercial importance of Broach 
di tneiM ( "liaise native pajWr is made in the 1 1 > a Dutch burying ground, in which the 
town of I'nklo-m ; and these ,u*ichs, with j m< rnbert of tho factory lielongiug to that 
tln\ t d neaPon of cot Ion cloth*, m> f.tr a* it has nation were interred. The tomb’* are vet in 
not lx t ii supi iseded by that of l*rit<im, seem ! good preservation, ami the inscriptions on 
to tui in the whole of the maiiufactuies of the j tin m legible. They date back as far as 1 
ydl.ih jand come down to 1770. Here 19 an hospital 

j f«u animals, containing horses, dog«, oats, 
B1IO U'H, in the British » ulhvtumf c of tin monkey's peacocks, as well as a variety of 
Mine u.une, preMdeitcv of P.ondiay, is a hugt iivit*. It is ostensibly attended by certain 
and until nt town, the principal pltc** in the r 1 ’gionists, who derive a good income fiom 
colh i tor^te, and the seat » f tin* civil establish lands devotid to the purpose. Few* places are 
liu nt. It is situate on the north or right side buPr supplied wuth provisions than Broach. 
01 un* 1 1 v 1 r Nuliuilda, about thirty mihs from Meat of all kinds is excellent and cheap ; there 
its 11*0 ilti. The 1 iv er is In re a noble sheet of is no want of poultry; the bazaars are well 
u*»tif, two mihs wide at ebb tide, but shallow* supplied with fruits and vegetables from the 
fi r i hi* moil part even at flood tide, when, how-j in ighbouring villages ; and th^ Nerbudda 
i'M 1 thei-* is a ihip but intne.de channel, j ntfmds a variety of fisli, exclusive of that 
admitting vi » t h nt (onsiderable burthen brought in by the fhhmg-boats from the hea. 
The st it«- el the liver is mu b how ever, a* to i The carp in the river ere uncommonly large, 
pievi nt die town fiom becoming an < \tcnsive sometimes weighing fifty , ends. One of the 
port fni larg^* V'sseU, d appealing that it is government English echoes li: s been e*tab- 
rd all times navigable only for boats of fifty hshed fii this place. This mwn is thought, 
toirs burthen. Ihoach was foiinei ly a flourish j with some appearance of probability, to have 
ing town, with a huge population. Sub*>o been the Barygaza of Ptolemy and Arrian, 
qiienlh its I'ommenv and inannhn tuio 1\ 11 ( After the subjugation of tluzeiat. by tho Mus- 
away, and it bn line a poor and dilapidated ■'iilmans, and Jhe subsequent formation of the 
pi »co. More » I'd nt returns, hovv«vir, show a stab* of that name, Bro^h formed^part of the 
uonshh rable iiutim-i in its ex poi Is and imports, new* kmgdopr. On its overthrow by Akbar, 
ai"i indicate a nui. I of it'' Jormcr prosperity . 1 m lf>S3, this place became included within the 
Brunch is adnata on an deviled mound, sup- ( kingdom of Delhi, and was governed by a 
josed to be artilb’ial^iaiscd about eighty feet petty 11 a wan b It was tiakui in I 6 S 0 by the 
almve tin* h vei ot the hi a. on the banks of the’ Mnhrattas. The nawauh held it subordinate 
itvir. The town itself is surrounded by a} to the Peishwa until 1772, when it was cap- 
wall. winch on the nvtr-f.ice has 1 ten placed tured by a British fmoe under li^neral Wed- 
in r« pair. but on every othsr side is v cry much 1 derburn, wtyo was killed in the assault. In 
dilapidated. It contains about 3,341 houses, j 1783, it was by tho treaty of Po na ceded to 
inhabited by 12,I>71 souL of diflcivnt castes, j Scindiah, ‘n acknowledgment or certain ser- 
The most substantial ami spacious of tin* [vices. It was stunned in 1803 by a British 
house* are occupied bj the Muzmoodars of the force commanded by Colonel Woodington, and 
Biortch district, Hindoo bankers ami merchant*, finally ceded to the East-lndia Corapauy by 
a few Parst'os and Mahomcdans. The suburbs Sciiuiiah, under the treaty of Seiji Anjcngauni. 
are extensive, on id tho number of thejnhabi- Distance of the town from Bombay BIO 
tants is calculated to be abfuit IS, 361. They ^ miles, S. from Ahmedabad^ &.W, from 
chi oily consist of shopkeepers, jirtbans of every .Mhow 1 SS, S.W. from Delhi, by Mhow, 624. 
kind, Dhobccs, and fishermen ; aid tlie houses Bat. 21 a 42', long. 73° 2'. 
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BROANG, in Bussahir, a village in the 
district of Koon&wur, is situate on the left 
bank of the Buspa, two miles from its oon- 
fluenco with the Sutluj. It gives name to the 
Broang, or Burenda Pass, distant about eight 
miles south ; the intervening tract being a 
wood principfilly of luxuriant plane-trees, 
horse-chestnuts, birches, and rhododendrons. 
BrdSing is 7,411 feet above the sea. Lat. 
31° 28, long. 78° 14'. 

BROKEN POINT. — A prominent head* 
land on the coast of Anacan, 90 miles N.E. 
of Cape Negrais. Lat. 17° 19', long. 94° 35'. 

BRUMMAWARA, in the British district 
of South Canaia, presidency of Madras, a 
town on the route Horn Mangalore to Beduore, 
40 miles N. of the former. Lat. 13° 26', long. 
74° 49'. 

BUBEftOO, in the British district of Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 24 
miles E. of Banria, 72 miles W. of Allahabad. 
Lat. 25' 33', long. 80’ 47'. 

BUBOORA, in the British district of Mirza- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the right bank of the Gauges, nine 
miles N.W. of the city of Mirzapoor, or higher 
up the stream. Lat. 25' 12', long. 82 26'. 

BUBREE. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, distant N.E. fmm Lucknow 11 miles. 
Lat. 27°, long. 81 J S'. 

BL’CHOWRA, in the British district of 
Funukhabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro 
viucos, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allygurh to that of FuUehgurh, ami 
35 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27 J 30', 
long. 79° IK 

BUCHRAON, in the district of Bains wara, 
territory of Oude, a town 28 miles S.E. of 
Lucknow, 85 N.W. of Allahabad Butter 
estimate-* the population at 5,000 ; of whom 
only 100 are Mussulmans. Lat. 26' 2€', long. 
81° 7'. 

BtTCKEX. — A river rising in lat. 27° 6', 
long. 85 " 40', on the northern face of the Sub 
Himalayas ; it flows in a southerly direction 
for thirty-five miles through Muckwance, a 
district of Nepal, and foi twentf miles forms 
the boundary between Nepal and tho British 
district of Tirboot, which latter district it 
traverses for fifty miles previous to its fall into 
the BagmuUee river, in lat. 28°, long. 85° 56'. 

BUCKRANEE. — A village in Sinde, on 
the route from Sehwan ti% Larkhana, and seven 
miles south of the latter place, it is situate 
in the extensive island contained between the 
Tndus and its offset thl Narra, being distant 
four miles from tho left bank 6f the former, 
and about half a mile from a terry ov%r the 
latter, known as the ferry of Buckranee. 
Prom this ferry to the ford opposite Tonin 
Hassem, the distance is about a mile and a 
half. The neighbourhood is fertile and well 
cultivated. Lat. 27° 25', long. 68° 12'. 
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BIT DA ON.— A British Sistrict in tho Rohil- 
cund division of tho lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. It is bounded on the north by the 
British district of Moradabad ; on the north- 
east by the British district of Bareilly ; on the 
south-east by that of Shahjehnnporo ; on tho 
south by Furruckabnd and Mynporee ; and on 
the west by Allygimr and Bolundshuhur. It 
lies between la£. 27° 38' — 28 u 29', long. 7 S 1 21' 
— 79° 35', and contains an area of 2,368 square 
miles. It is a low, level, and in general fertile 
tract, watered in its south-western part 
throughout its whole length by the Ganges, in 
its eastern for some distance by the Ram* 
gunga, and in the intermediate space by the 
Yarwuffadar, or Kote, and the Muhnwa. That 
portion of the district Hituato south-west of tho 
Ganges will participate in the benefits of navi- 
gation and iirigation to be derived from the 
branch canal proposed to be made from the 
Ganges Canal to the river Ganges above Fur- 
ruekTmbad. Tim official returns show tho 
population to aiffbunt to 1,019, HU, of which 
number 877,509 are Hindoos, and 111,652 
Mahometans and otheis. Hence it appears 
that nearly six-sevenths of the whole are 
Hindoo. The following classification of tho 
towns and villages iu the district is also fur- 
nished by the official returns --Number con- 
taining lesi, than 1,000 inhabit tuts, 2,050; 
ditto more than 1,090 and lo^s ihan 5,000, 
173; ditto more than 5,0<MJ aid les 1 - th.m 
10,000, 5 ; ditto more than 10,000 and le-s 
than 50,000, 3; total, 2,231. 'Jlic pimcipd 
routes are — l. Fioin Fui ru< khahad, m *i noith- 
uesterly direction, to Suliusunn, winner a 
route proceeds northeilv*T<* Moiadabad, and 
another ninth westerly to Hu nlwar. ‘2. Fiom 
Agra to Bareilly, in a direction fiom south 
west to northeast. 3 Finni Allv trhtirh c in 
tonment to Moradabad, and m a ditection 
nearly parallel to tho last. 4 Neaih fiom 
east to west, from Delhi to Bsueillv. Glider 
the revenue settlement of {he Noith Western 
Provinces, the government demand on the 
lands of this distnet ha> beeu fixed for a teun 
of years, and is not liable to be increased until 
the year 1 866. 

BGDAON. -A town giving name to a 
British (list net under the hint gov. of tho 
N.W. Provinces. Tho population is not in- 
considerable, having, in 1N4S, been officially 
ascertained t<> amount t<* 21,369. Lat. 2h f 2, 
Iong.^79' 11'* * 

BUDDAPGODV, in the British district of 
Nell ore, presidency of Madras, a town five 
miles E. of the rouflb from NeJIoro to Guntoor, 
48 miles N. of the former. Jjat. 15 9', long. 
8D C ‘. • 

BUDDAUM PUIIAIL — A town in Mo* 
hurbunge, one of tho native states on the 
south-west frontier of Bengal, distant S.W. 
from Midnapoor 76 miles. Lat. 22 5', long. 
86' 14*. « ' 

BUDDOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant N.E. from 
146 
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BUD- 
30', long. 


-BUG. 

occasion of the pacification with him in 1817, 
the British government insisted on its restora- 
tion to the rajah of Dhar. DistanceN.W. 


Elliehpoor 53 mifts, 

78 ' 19 '. 

BUDDUNPOOR, in the British district of „ .. 

Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 1 ^ rom Mow 46 miles, S.W. from Oojein 36. 
village* on the route from the cantonment of ! Bat. 23' 3', long. 75' 18'. 

BUDOKRUOOT, in the British district of 
Gnniarn, presidency of Madras, & town on the 
southern shore of the Chilka Lake, 14 miles 
N.E. of Ganjain. Lat. 19 31', Long. S3 lV. 

BUDOKUUR, or BEROK11ERA, in the 
Britirli district of Banda, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W, Provinces, a village on the route from 
the town of Banda to Itewa, seven miles 8. of 
the former. Lat. 25° 21', Long. 80'' 26'. 

BUDKA. — A river rising in Mysore, about 
lat. 13“ LV, long. 75° 14'. Jts course is at first 
easterly, in which direction it flows for about 
thirty miles, thence northerly for forty -three 
more, and subsequently north-e^terly for 
j thirty-eight miles, when it unites with the 


Meerut to that of Muttra, and 25 miles JN. of 
the latter. Lat. 27" 4 T, long, 77 ' 51'. 

BU DEEAR, in the native state of Gurwhal, 
a considerable feeder of ftie Jfimna, rieos on 
the south-eastern declivity of Kcdar Kantri, in 
lat. 31°, long. 73 J 17', and, after ^course of 
about eighteen miles, falls into the Jumna on 
the right side, in lat. 30 v 49', long. 78 J 19', at 
an elevation of 4,000 feet above the sea. The 
Budeear, at the cTmfluence, is as wide as the 
Jumna, but not so deep. 

BUDEENA, in the British district of Hy- 
derabad, province of Scmde, a town 56 mile* 
S.K. from Hyderabad, 57 N. of Luckput, in 
Seuule. Lat. 2U 39', long. 63 u 52'. 


BUDGE BUDGE, in the British 4l«trict Turn, or Tonga, in lat. 14°, htng. 7V 43' ; the 
known as the Twenty-four rergunnahs, lying total length of course being 111 miles. Prom 

*u,. i , . * i. .. « i i 


within the jurisdiction of the lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, a town on the left bank of the Hooghly, 
and on the route from Calcutta to Miduapoie, 
12 miles S\Y <'+' the former, 56 E. of the 
latter. The foit, lormerly occupying an ini- 
portaut site heie, as commanding the river, u 
now completely in luins. Lat. 22 23', long. 
88' 15'. 

BUDHAN DHOORA, in the British dis- 
trict of Kumaori, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, n mountain of che Sub-Himalaya, and 
forming part of the Ghagar range. Elevation 
above the sea 3,502 feet. Lut, 29 u 28', long. 
79 ' 24'. 

BUDllAORA, in the Rnj|>oot state of Jea- 
suliuetT, a village on the route from the town 
of Bikaneer to that of Jessulmeer, and 100 
miles N.E. of the latter. I>at. 27" 20', long. 
72 22'. 

BUDL- tsee Bgoi.EE. 

BUDLAl’OOR, in the British district of 
Tammh, presidency of Bomlmy, a town on the 
route from Tannah to Poonah, 20 miles E. of 
the former. Lat. UP 10', long. 73 21'. 

Bl ’ DLAPOOR, in' the British district of 
♦loimpore, heut -gov. of the N.\Y. Provinces, 
a town on the unite from Jaunpore canton- 
ment to that of SulUnpoor, in Oude, 17 mile*- 
N.W. of the former# 37 S.K. of the hitter. 
Lat. 25 52', long. 32 35'. 9 m 

BUDLKGOOSSEE, in the British district 
of Log rah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Dinagepoor to Pubna, 30 miles 
N.W. of Bog rain Lat. 24 J 59', long. 83* 55. 

BUDNAWUR, in Malwa, in the raj dr 
territory of Dhar, a towu the principal place 
of a perguunah of the same name. It is sur- 
rounded by a mud wall in bad repair, aud has 
a fort. Jn 18 jU it contained 734 houses and 
2,654 inhabitants, and the pA’gunnah contained 
7,735 houses and 81,119 inhabitants. It had 
been usurped by D&ulat Ra»» Scindia ; but on j 


the confluence the united stream bears the 
name of Tunga Budra, or Tumbudra. 

BUDRAWAR.--A town in the Northern 
Punjab, on the southern »lope of the Himalaya, 
uear the left bank of the river Chemiub, and 
on «me of its feeders. The neighbouring 
country is beautiful, picturesque, fertile, and 
well cultivated. There is a large and w r ell- 
t-upplied bazaar. The population is probably 
about *>,000, of whom a considerable portion 
are Kashmirian weavers of shawls, employing 
about 250 looms. There is a large square fort, 
built of stone. It is about 5,000 feet above 
the .sea. Lat. 33 a S', long. 75 c 45'. 

BUDROL, or BOO DR A, in Bussahir, a 
peaked summit of a mountain proceeding in 
an uvdezJy direction from the great range 
conn 'c ing W&rtoo am* *he Chur. There is a 
ruined fflrt on its dec’ vity. Tliis peak was 
one of # the stations for the series of small 
triangles in the trigonometrical t»uivoy of the 
Himalaya. Elevat..n aho\e the sea 8,762 
feet. Lat. 31° 8', long. 77 45'. 

BUDUKE 4 , in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
tow u oil the route fn>m nudaon \T> Allygurh, 
26 miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 27 51', 
long. 7 S'* 50'. 

BUDVAIL, in the British district of CNid- 
dapah, presidency of Madras a town on the 
route from UuddapaL to Ongole, 24 miles 
N.E. of the farmer. Lat. 14' 44', •long. 79° 8'. 

BUFFALO MOUNTAINS. -In the Am- 
herst Province of Tenasserim, the highest 
ridge of the sandston# range of hills ruuuing 
through the plain in a direction N.N.W. to 
and attaining a height of 1.543 feet. 
They are about seventy miles from Moulmein, 

B UG 0 HOUR. — See Buoud yab. 

BUG DOWD EE, in the British district of 
Caw 11 pore, Lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment o£ 
117 
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Cawnpore io that of Futtehgurh, and 11 miles | \dlige on the route from Dldhi to Muttia and 
NW of the former. Lat 26° 34', long 
80° 167 

BUGGAUK, in Sinde, is one of the two 
western branches of the Indus, diverging a 
little below Tatta, at the head of the ilelt i, the 
Sata being thef eastern branch In lt>9‘) when 
% t si ted by Hamilton, it was a very great stream, 
navigable as high as Lihouebundu twenty 
miles tiom the mouth, for vessel* of 200 tons 


3b milts S. of the found Lit. 2S P2, long. 
77 22 

BIJGUV V town m the mtive ntit« of 
hiigoojali < n the m uth t ist li< ntiei of Bengil, 
di^Unt IS from Sirgoijih o 1 milts Lat 
21 50 , long ^3 20 

BVGR VI L See Bk,roi n 
IU v GRV\l f H oi f I’GGTH VK in fin 
v . . , . 1.^1 British district of AUygluu lu irt g >\ ilthe 

but now, except during the inundation, ,t has ^ r , OVIKO) a v.lhgc , „ the ,m t< t. >m 
scarcely any stream, in confluence of a ™<i I h nt ot vn ,^ lh to th „ , , , , w ,, 

bank five or « CM i atm e thejc **l Iinil 2 _, ml , PS S of the lonncr Lit -'7 

long 78 J 5 0 

BPGR1E Stt Byjarow 
IU CtliOH, oi 1U GROO in tht IIiii ot 
state ofJ»yp«or v town with bi/iu on tht 
loute fiom Agr i to Vjmt.it , 171 milt s \\ f 
fount t t> > N L ul litici Lat 2o H> , l ng 
7 > 08 

, . , ’i lirfK T>V VR oi PT GI>W V R m tin 

of the sea, containing saltwater, e\u ptin„ p ntl> h i, stl ,a of Kuunon luut „ i «f tht. 
during the inundation The woid iui . N ^ Vuuun*, an imm turn it i 

sigmhet, duttfurr, a nam< giveninconstquti.ee' M1 , h<l or u tU} t lu j>„ a U i 

of the effect of them a on the 1 in L thr ugh' n |lt ont | MllUt up tin 1 1 m si t t Hi (ri.i 

} ) thr Oont i Din in | is* ti m Mm i rh l rr 

r » H mud * t r Smth ist t n 1 ib t 1 I t milt s 

s F f Mm u ah 1 U\ it i n d v< tin. *t » 
s t»2s f c r l it 0 1 1 ii, > t > 

i r ( r r r* \ t «n m iin r »jj t -t < \ 
Sh kiiutu chst nr \ I f« m lh iijlm » 
10 miho Lit -S 1 ) 1 >n^ 7 s 

Vi t*W \ in Pun Ikcund i t wn m 1 ' 

nifiv» st it of 1 ijnwui <1 -dint S \\ fr m 

long 7 > 1 « 


water sti etching actoss the channel it the place 
of div incation Where forded by the But nth 
army during the season of low water, m 1^39, 
it was two feet and a halt deep, ami fifty yards 
wide , lower down, the channel was c ompkttly 
dry. When tht. stream was greater it pitted 
into four branches, entuing the sea by tin 
Pittee, the PintiAiice the Jodi and the Kichel 
mouths These bare all bee une nicielv inlets 


which it fl wed Its mam courst lsgiuti dly 
westerly, extending ibjut eighty milts fr m 
the pi ice of dutrgcnce, m lit 24 40 l^ug 
68 1, to the Pit tee mouth, in lat 21 42, 

long t>7 12 

Bl GGEIAYAR V - A t>wn in the n itive 
state of Bhopal, distant b L horn Bhopil no 
miles Lat 22 53, long 7*' J 15 

BIRrGHOO CHEK, m the Reethna Dooih 
division of the Punj ih a town situafed on tlu 


W 


dad enjlit 1 > )' IWUI -- 1 'inlet I it .1 


route from Amnt*ir to 
mdes hE of the latter Lat 32 ‘2i, long 
74 2'. 

BPGOKEEA V town m the native %t ite 
of Talcheer, one of the Cuttack mel als, dist mt 
NW from Cuttack 90 nulcs Lat 2V i, 
long 84 41' 

BUCrG C nR A, m the peninsula of K itty war 
province of Guzu it, a town in the vicinity of from LomLiv i 
the Gir oi wild highlands m th* middle < r the 1 itter I it -0 


Bl T (cW \K in the 1 nrjsh distil t f Bung 
p >r» In lit goi of P n^ il at wn n tin i ^ht 
luiik of tin Bmlniup > »ti i n tin r it h m 
Rungpm t> Gndj u i ti) milci 1 <♦ tht 

f n tiu r l it 2 ) 40 , 1 mg h i f ♦ 

PI < .W V B \ in the Li irish iNtuct ot Si j it 
pnsuUucy of Boinbiy it wn on tin i ut» 
Surit f u miles S of the 
2 » , h ng 7^ # 


district of Katty war It is the principal pi ict | LPUW A TPOOR in tlu Butish di^tn t of 
of a subdivision cc u twining wixtt n vi lUgcs md \lhhdtod li ut g \ of tlu N W lr un is 
a population estmuted at 7 f>2, ^nd paying vl U ^ ni tin n un by lujqnm f uy U m 

.a ini ^j lf () f Alhhd.il to that of hindi md 


the Guirowar an animat tribute of 3 114 
rupees Distance from Ahmrddad, 

152 miles, Baroda, S\\ lbO, huiat, W , 
127 , Bombay, N \V., 2P2 Lat. 2i SO , long 
70° f)^. 

BUGHA? — A tow f n in the terptory of Oude, 
distant N from Lucknow 18 antics. L at 
27° 0 f , long 80° 50'. 

BUGHAT.-fee Ba®hat. 

BUGHRCH, in the British district of 
Muznfurnugur, heut gov of tHh N.Wr Pro 
Vinces, a town on the route from Mierut to 
ltoorkee, 82 miles K of the former X-at 
29° 28, long. 77 40. 

BUGOLOH, in the British district of Goo** 
gaon, lieut gov, of the X W. Provinces, a 


11 miks W otth(ioimcr Lit 2 j 24,lm n r 
81 44 

BL IT V WORGf ftll, m the Th itidi distru t 
of Meerut Ik ut gov of th \ ^ IhoipiMs, 
a small fortified town on the tnOL liom(»ui 
mukt+Har to Snopshulmr md 1<1 miles s ( ,f 
thefonmr Ijat 2s 41 , long 78 li 

BBIIADOOKMJttJi, m the lull sUlt of 
Hindoo!, a fort on a lofty suiimut of tlu i in^o 
stretching in the C is Sutkj temtory hom 
north west to south eest, in tli< tasti in put of 
that state .Filiation above, the aia 0,233 
feet Lat 31 6 1 f, long 7t> 50. 

BI T HADOOBGUKIi — Noe Bahadoor 
otmr. 
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BUflADBA, inftho Knjpoot alato of Jos- and limc-mortar.” It in situate in a pleasant 
sulmccr, a village on tlio route from tho town wooded plain, on the left hank of the Sarjil 
of 1'iekanuer to that of .lesmilmeer, and 45 (eastern). North-oast of the town is th8 tomb 
miles N.K. of tho latter. A mile south west of Solar, a reputed Mussulman saint. In May 
of it. the British mission deputed to the westei n | tin re is a gre.it concourse of pilgrims to his 
states of Ifajpootaua crossed in the middle of i tomb, the small town cl 0*5 to which in, in 
Match tho dry hod of a river 100 yards broad. ! honour of tiled* ceased, called (Ir^nl Buhraech, 
Buhadia is in lat. 27' O', long. 71 J 38'. j while the principal town is calb-u Liith* iiuh- 

IUUI ABUItPnoB. — .Vtow# in the native !, , aech ; , / u,JT;iec} J 05 miles Fai/.aW, 

state of (iwa^ior, or possessions of Scindia’s Lucknow. Lat. 27 84, long, 

fumly, distant S. from (Iwalior 130 miles. I ^ '*'*■ 

Lat. *2L W, long. 78 J . • | BU1IREABAJ), in the British district of 


mil \OW|’t Kill or BIIOWTOOR. in the Oh^q.ore, hout.-^ov of the N.W 1 rovu 
llutiSi liiitnot of e.iwnjioio, liov.t.-ijov. of the'* toWn '’"2 v"w f * 

\W. l’iovinc«n, S village on tho route f, on. ! ; U,I "«*' rh ’ f V'^/V V ^t?? 1 *** 

All iliahnil to Ktawa, and - r .l miles S.K. of llio ' nmen . -a ■ > ull h' ,J * 


latte!. Lat. 2d’ 25', long. 7T' 3d . j 

IU- in the British district of 


BUlll T L, in the British district of Hur- 
riana, lieut 'gov. of the N.W. l'rovinccs, a 


Alor.wlnluil, lii'ut.-gov. ..f tho N.W. l’io\ inert, i t »' vu *“ lat - - 8 BS > lo,l b'- 7 - V 36 '' . 
a \ilhi»< I,n tho i onto from Morailahail to’ liPII CRT \ li.YO, in tlio Rritirh .Iktrirt of 
A limn. i, and 17 miles N . of theioruur.# Lai. 1 Ohazeep<>«tr, litut. g<»v. of tbe^N ,W, Provinces, 
*2. long. 7^ oh. a town *2o N.W. of flluswepoor, 8 ’wink* 9 

B)1 IIKHBK, or BHIOIIKE, in the British K oi Juunponr. Lat. *25' »*•, long. 8*2' 20. 

<h 1 1 u l of M<u id.ihad, Inut, gov. < •f tit*' X W. ; 11 B.l A XA See Liana. 

Bn vin< i *, a -mall town, wirli <oe t , on the 1 T(r .. 

roi.li In. m Mor id 1 ul ..,1 n.tm nt to Ka-l.ee- ! J ’ 1 J VAj ' JEE ’ 


pot)** In mill N. of tin* former. It is situate ' UMifKK V. m the British <li- ti ii-t of Shah- 
tw i n ih -j i *»st of th'" left hank of the t-m.dl j. h^ipooi, li< ut.-gov. of the X \V. J'roviiKis, 
1 1 \ e|- ldiomli, and a mil** u**4 of the right a Tow n su mil* s W. of the route from tdiahje* 
bank of tin ldnli, h*»‘li teed, i . of the limn h.inpuor to Lanilh, *24 nobs N.W. of the 
gunga Lat. 2’" 51* , long 7 s 5B. Iloiuur Lufc 2 s * 8, long. 7W 57’. 


B.UIIKW V, in the British distiht of j BrJJATXA, in the peniiwiU of K.attv- 
Jknuis, In ut gov. of the N W. Pr» vinos, > war. province ot (Li/.erat, a town in the subdi- 
a town on the ioute from Allahabad to the city 'vision of Jlialawur or B.ijcote. It is situate 
«d 1 4eii.il es, 5‘! miles K. of the finnn.r, 15 W. [on tin* soutlurii bordtr ot the Bunn, or great 
of the 1 iM**r. Lat. 25 Id, long. ‘-•J 42‘. I Salt niar-h.nml is tin* principal place of a sub- 


1*1 111 \Bw(>IL m the Biitidi di-tiiet ol 
BioidmnLiiiihur, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Pro 
mi, cis, a village on the route fiom the canton 
ini nt <4 Migmh to that of Moiadahad, and 1*2 
mil* s N.K. of tlie fonner. L.it. *2.> t , long. 

< s n. . 

lU’llXDLUV, in the territory of Lhurt- 
pooi, a village "U the route t loin Agra to the 
cii \ ot I'.limrpoor, dn mil' s \V. of tin* former, 

'.) S.K of tlm latter. U has a few shops, ami 
wster may he obtained fiom wells. l^at. 
‘27 1 * , long 77 27 . 

Ll’llmONMI. V village in the Lrit'sh 
dt 2 1 ict of lluriiatn, lieut g<»v. of the NAN. 
Provmeis Lat. ‘21** od , h»ng 75 42. 

nrUORrNPt nm, ill the kntish district 
of Morndahad, lieut gi>v. of the N.VN,. Pro-* 
vinii s, a village on the r^ute from the tinvn of 
Moiadahad to Alnmra, and *22 miles N. of, 
tho forniei. Lat. ‘2 IP d’, lon)j. 78° 5 S'. 

IllJil R Al'X'U. Ttio principal pl.w*of fhv 
district of that name, in tho terrilory of Oude. 
Tu‘ifonthalcr, describing it, about the tear 
!77<h states it to be “an ancient town of con- 
tdderablo oxU^t, of greater length than^breiulth, 
tho hntiM’f being built of nflid and oovervd with 
thatch, except tho mausoleums mo^ucH. and 
renidenocs of the fuurchaiita, which arc of brick 


‘diMi-mn containing twuit\ si^ villages and a 
I populatiou estimated at l 5.820. The chief of 
Bujjauna is by descent of the Jat tribe, but 
the taimly bus for some gem* 1 P ; ons coufoimed 
t*» Ihlant. He pays an annUf ' ibule of V T (315 
mpee^to the P.ritish govern *. nt. Di.stance 
from Ahiuclabad, \V , 55 miles. Lat. 23 3', 
long. 71° 43. 

1UM lirNtiLBH, in the teiritorv i»f Gwa- 
lior. or po^esau ns of Keindia’s i.muly, a town 
on the ioute from tiomiuh to Mow, 1 1 miles S. 
of the fonger. It wffs foin.v fly a pUe of 
greater fmpoitanee than at pKs<nt, having 
been the stronghold of dai 2s ngh, mjah "f 
Kagliwagarh, the redoubteii cm my of Loulut 
]v*io Sciiulia. In A.P. lv^ld Bujiunguih was 
taken by BnptMe, an oft'cer <»f lbudut llao 
Seimlw/ It is by muu • uomiyated daimuv 
gar BujruiieNnh. Lat. —4 1 34, long. 77 1A. 

BUKKi \H. in the territory ^f (hide, a 
village on the route ^ivm Sttcknow to Slmhje- 
hanjioov, 30 miles S. of the latter. L&t. *2/ 2< , 
i b-n^ S0° 3'» 

j Bl’KKYWAK, *n the British district of 
I Ktawa. hcut.gov. of the N.W. Province, a 
town on the route from Palpee to the lanton- 
ineutof Ktawa, ami 14 lmlebh.L. ot the latter. 

Lat. 2d 40 f long. 714 15'. * 
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BUKHQREE, in the British district of Tir- 
hoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 30 miles 
N.W/of Durbunga, 22 miles N.E. of Mozuf- 
ferpoor. Lai. 26 r 25', long. 85" 37'. 

BUKKUR. — A town of the Puiyaub, in 
the Siude Sagur Dooab, situated on a water- 
course running parallel with the Indus, ID 
miles S,E. of the town of Dora Ismael Khan. 
Population 5,000. Lat. 31° 35, long. 71° 1\ 

BUKKUR, in Sinde, a celebrated fortress 
on an island iu the Indus, between the towns 
of Korea on the eastern, and Sukkur on the 
western bank. The eastern channel, dividing 
it from Roroe, on the left bank, is 400 yards 
wide and thirty feet feep in the middle, with 
a current of four miles an hour ; the western, 
dividing it from Sukkur, on the right bank, is 
ninety-eight yards wide, and fifteen feet deep 
in the middle, with a current of three miles an 
hour. Such is the measurement when the 
river is lowest, iyid made in a right line across 
the island from the eastern to the western 
shore of the Indus ; but at sonft distance to 
the north of this right line, a spit of land fiom 

iL, 1 J .1* • . . , 


BUK— BUL. 

Elevation above the sea'- 5,607 feet, Lat. 
31° 13', long. IT 54'. 

IUJKHA, in the British district of Goruek- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of tlio MAY. Provinces, a 
town four miles N. of the route from Patna to 
Gornckpore, 20 miles E. of the latter. Lat. 
20 J 37', long. 83° 43'. 

BULAHRA, in the Rajpoot tenitory t»f 
Shtkhawutee, a town with a ioit, aud a place 
of some importance before the ^jsUUiahuumt 
of British supremacy. The fort is of nm-onry, 
sixty yards long and thirty broad, with \eiy 
high bastions, and a fausse-braio of masonry, 
with a nariow but deep ditch. Being a strong- 
hold of freebooters, it was fusmautlcd by tho 
British in 1835. I)istaneo SW. from Delhi 
140 miles. Lat. 27° 53, long. 75° 15'. 

BULAMEEN, in the Bunnoo division of 
the Punjab, a town situattd on the unite from 
Peshawur to (rhuzuee, 103 milts S.W. ol tho 
fouuer. Lat. 33" 1 1', long 70 IT. 

BrLBUDDrUPOOR, in the Bntish dis- 
trict of Pooree, lieut.-gov ot Bengil, a town 
on the south eastern shore of the Ulnlka like. 


the island of Bukkur projects westward into .25 miles S \V. of Jugguruaut. Lat. 19 40, 
the river, leaving between its extremity and ' -- - 

the western shore a channel only fifty yards 
wide, seven feet deep in the middle, and w ith 
a current of four miles an hour. Jn the r be- 1 
ginning of 3839, the engineers of the Bengal 
army, marching to Afghanistan, threw hen* a 
bridge of boats over the Indus. The number 


long. 85 32 . 

BULBUDDU KPOOR, in tlm Bntish dis 
trict of Pooree, iieut -gov. of B« ngal, a town 
19 miles N.VV fiom dugguniMit, 39 miles 
S.W. of Cuttack. Lat 19 59, long 85 40. 

BULCHA. — A pass over a high ridge, ex- 


of boats employed for this purpose was nine . tending nearly east and west, and appeal in; to 
teen for the western or narrower channel, and 1 the last or mcmt not thorn of the ridges 
fifty-five for the eastern : and on this the anny, I Arming the mountainous trait winch extends 
with its baggage and battering-train, passed northwards or north-eastwards from the mun 
over. Soon afterwards the bridge was swept mni *? e *>f the Himalaya, and beyoud which the 
away. Macmurdo states that the water in tht Pk lns ol Tibet stretch m the dim turn of 
western channel disappears in thh season when j Central Asia. Bukha is situate within the 
the river is lowest; ami Barnes, that the j Chinese frontier ami about ejglit nulex north 
eastern is said to have been once forded in the , the parallel range of Oonta Dlmra, witlun 
same season. Wood, however, fotind the I British fi on tier. The road fiom A 1mm all 
former seven feet deep, and the latter % tlurty, I f ort » ln Kumaon, by tin* Juwaku valley to 
in the dry season. The island of Bukkur is a! Tibet, lies over the Oonta Mura ji 
rock of limestone interspersed with Amt, of an ! I ,a8sey - Bulcba i" distant 164 in 
oval shape, 800 yards long, 300 wide, 1,875 in| Almorah. 
circuit, aud about thirty feet high. Almost 


mid Bukha 
miles N. of 

Lat. 30" 3H\ long. 80° 14 . 
BT7LC11EEA GHAT, m the British district 


the whole of it is covered by* the fortress, | «f Kumaon, lieut -gov! of tlie N W. Pro- 
wmch, m 1839, was dbded by the ameers of vinces, a fury over the moi Kaltt (eastern), 
Khyerpoor to the British, to remliif oecupied j forming a cuimimnu a turn bitwuan thet. mtory 
by their garrison during the then existing war. I of the East- India ('ompany and that of Nepal. 
Its ultimate destination was determined by the Lat. 29 21 , lom* 80" 20'. 

battle of Meeauee, and the consequent annex- t>ttt tvwA mTtvt i ,, . . 

i A- t . I BULGED JSl I >N DlT, in tlm Bntisli dis- 
trict of Multi a, lieut. -gov. of the N.W Pio- 
vinces, a town on the rout** from the canton- 
ment of Muttra to •Mynpooree, and 12 miles 
S.E. of the former. It has a baza.ii, and 
simples arc abundant. Lat. 27" 2o', long. 
77 '54'. 


ation of Sinde to the British dominions. Lat, 
27 J 39', long. 63* 56'. 

BUKLAHUR.-*- A town in the native state 
of NcpauJ, distant W. from Khaunandoo 47 
miles. Lat. 27°^ lon^ 84" 3P. 

BUKLANA.- -A village in the. British dis- 
trict Humana, lieut.-gov. of the* N.VV. Pro- 
vinces. Lat. 29*8', long. 76° 18'. * 

BUKOLEE, or BUT ULI, in the hill 
state of Bussahir, a fort on the right bank of 
the Babur, situate on a lofty rock prominently 
standing out from a mountain rising behind it. 


BULKOONKEA, in tho British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town 43 miles N.E. of Goruckpoor, 39 miles 
S.W. oABettiah. #Lat, 26 J 57', tong. 84 1'. 

BULLA BY, in the Biitish district of South 
Canara, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
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route from Mangalore to Mercara, 40 miles 
S.E. of tho former. Lat. 12 f " 40', long. 
75° 27'. 

BTJLLKA, in the British district of Pur- 
ncah, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, a town a mile from 
the left lmnk of the Gonkor river, 23 miles 
S.E. of Purncah. Lat. 25° 34', long. 87° 5*2'. 

BULLEEA, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, lieut.-gov. of the ff.Wj Provinces, a 
town on the mute from Budaon to Bareilly, 
12 miles S. of the latter. i>at- 28° 13', long. 
79“ 20'. * 

BULLTAII, in the British district of Gha- 
zeepnre, liuut.-gov 9 of the N.W. Provinces, a 
t<#vn situate on the left hank of the Ganges, 
on the route from Gbazeepore cantonment to 
Chuprah, 42 miles JO. of the former, 40 W. of 
the latter. Jt is situate on the river Kntehur, 
a branch of the Tons, traversed by ferry during 
tho rains, and at other seasons by a bridge of 
boats. Supplies and water are abundant here, 
and the road in this part of the route is good. 
Distant N.W. of Calcutta by water 552 miles. 
Lat. 25 41', long. Hi J 12'. 

ill' LBl AH, in the British district of Ram- 
guih, lieut * f Bengal, a towu four miles 
K. ot the mute hum Hazarcebagh to Midna- 
poor, 15 miles S. of the former. Lat. 23 49', 
long. 85' 20'. 

BrLJjIXGKK, in the British district of 
Sirgooj^, lieut. gov, of Bengal, a village situate | 
among the. mountains of (iondwana, close to! 
the uoithirn frontier, towards thq British di-*- 1 
trict of JMirzapoor. Distant S. of the city of. 
Mirzapoiv HO miles, N.W. of Calcutta by 
Ha/an ebagh 3 55. Lat. 23 u 53', long. 82" 52'.) 

BULLOA H. -- A British district in the) 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, comprising, in addition to 1 
its area on the mainland, .several very consider- 
able islands, Ijing at the mouth of the Megna 
river. It is situate between lat. 2*2* 21' — 1 
23" 23', long *1)0 35'- -HI 4V ; is eighty miles' 
in length from nortli-we^t to south-east, and 
sixty in breadth. The area of the district is 
included in that of Tipperah, For the amount i 
of population see flic article BENGVL. j 

BULLO\H, in the British district of thej 
same name, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the left bank of the Hattia river, 100 miles 1 
E. of Calcutta. Lat. 2*2 " 53', long. HO 50'. t 

BULLOOA, in thy British district of Be- 
nares lieut. gov. of tlitf N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the left hank of the Ganges* 653 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by w r ater. Lat. 
25° 2d', long. 83" 10'. • j 

. BU LJjOORGEE. — A town in the territory 
of Hyderabad, or dominions of the NUzary, j 
distant W. from Hyderabad 143 miles. Lat. i 
17 lJ iff, long. 76' 22'. 

BULODA. — A town of Phooljer, one of 
the native states on tho south-west frontier of 
Bengal, distant W. from Sutibulpoor 7f miles. 
Lat. 21° 11', long. 82 w 56'. 

BULOGEREE, in tho British district of 


Goalpara, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 26 
miles H.W. of Goalpara, 77 miles E. of Bung- 
pore. Lat. 25° 47, long. H0 C 2H'. 

BULPHAEE. — A town of north-eastern 
India, in tho native state of Bhutan, distant 
N. from Gowhafcty 75 miles. Lat. 27’ 10' 
long. 91° 26'. t 

BL LRA M POOR. — A tow*n in the native 
state of Nepal, distant W. from Khatrnandoo 
200 miles. Lat. 26° 10', long. 82° 9\ 

BULRAMPOOR, in the territory of Oude, 
near tho northern frontier towards Nepal. It 
is situate on the river Raptee, in a pleasant 
plain, and is of considerable size, with mud- 
built houses covered with thatch. There is a 
noble view of Dhawalagiri, or the White 
Mountain of the Himalayas, probably the 
mo*t elevated summit of the surface of the 
globe. Tt is distant about 120 miles N.E. of 
Buhampoor. The town is situate on one of 
the most frequented routes fiom Lucknow to 
Nepal, and in sprin^ and summer gTeat num- 
bers of traders descend from the mountains, 
bringing the products of Tibet to exchange for 
the wares of Hindustan, Distant 89 miles N.E. 
from Lucknow. Lat. 27" 24', long. 82' 15'. 

BUL RAM PORE, in the British district of 
Mbljiapore, lieut. gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the right bank of the Coosy river, 30 miles 
N.W. of Midnapoor. Lat. 22° 40', loug. 
87° 2'. 

BU DRUMMER.— A town in the native 
state of Bom bra, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, distant E. from Suinbulpoor 19 miles. 
Lat. 21 30, long. 84“ 19'. * 

PULSAR, in the British district of Surat, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the estuary 
of t lie small river of the same name. The 
estuary is obstructed by a bar covered by a 
depth f two or three n- t at low water. It is 
a thriving place, having manufactures of cloths 
and collide raid e comnn see in salt, grain, and 
sugar. The population is 7,090, many of whom 
are weavers and sail rs, some cultivators. Dis- 
tance from Bombay, N., 115 miles ; Surat, S., 
40. Lat. 20 J 36, long. 72° 5 S'. 

BULSUN.-* A small hill state between the 
Sutlej and the Tonse, ullde;* the "Superintend- 
ence of tlTe 'political agent for the Cis-Sutlej 
states. It is bouuded the north by Kom- 
harsin, Kothkaee, and the petty lordship of 
Goond ; on the east hy Poondur ; on the south 
and south west by Sirmour ; and on the west 
hy Keoiithul. It extends from hyt. SO 57' to 
31° 7', long. 77° 26' to 77’ 39’ , is about twelvo 
milo** in length from south-east to north-west, 
and e.ght in breadth at th^ opposite angles. 
The area is sixty-foursquare miles. The popu- 
lation is estimated at obout 5 , 000 , ana the 
annual revenue at about 6001 ; out of which a 
tribute of 108/. is paid to the British govern- 
ment, The rana has about 500 armed rc- 
[ taiuers. Tart of Burro wleo, originally a por- 
tion of this small state, was retained by the 
East-India Company after its conquest from 
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the GooiTvhas, foi tho use of tho military can 
tonmqpt at SuliAthoo , but tho greitei poition 
of Burrow lee was conferred on tho rnjah of 
H indoor and his heirs, in pcrpitmty, umlei a 
fiunnucl dated 20th Novtinbti, lslo, in lau of 
the foit of Malown, ictuntd ah a post foi 
Bi itish troops 

BULTHAft, in the British dintnetof Sarun, 
lieut gov of Bengal a town ID miles Is of 
Bettuh, SI miles ^ E of Goiuckpoor Lit 
27°, longf bi 41 . 

BULTI, or HULTIST VN — \ small stiU, 
north of the \ illey of Cishmut, forming 
pait of the dominions of Ghohib Singh and 
beamy also the n unc of Little Tibet by vs B u h 
prefix it is distinguish* d fioin Mi hlk Tibet oi 
Ladakh and Great Tibet oi houtlmu Tutuy 
Bulti is also sometoms tilled IsUaidoh, iiom 
the mine of its cipitil It is b >und«.d on the 
noith by (lums*. 1 irtary, tiom win h it ih , 
sep Mattel tlu Musty *r Mi oz Tiugh '(icy 
mountains) and llu Kuikoium Mount mis 
prolongations o{ the Hindoo Koodi to the 
eastward On the cast it h is Lad ikh or Mid 
die Tibet , on the south Lkotsuh uid other 
elevated ml desert trait", which stpirite it 
fiom (. ash mere on tht west Ghilg t, \ iw n, | 
and Astoi, snnll mdiptiul nt stites Its j 
limits hive vine d w th turn nstances mil it | 
no tun* hive the) betn well defined, but as j 
the result of the sitest estimate of tin in, 1 ulti 
ill IV bo st i f e 1 to lie letwtm kit 31 >» I 

3t> , long 7'j - 77 'Ih* uicestoi s of Ahm* d j 
•Shall the Ltc raj ih, ire said t> hav* lul d 
her* umnb rruptt^v foi f >urt* c n g* n* i itions , 
l nt tin or tw* lvc 31 us ago, Iskn 1 >ii and Ho 
other siirngh IB of Lulti wine su/td by tin 
present rub r of C vshuuic 

Bl LTDL, or K VN J AL,' in K ishnnr, 1 
pwa over the lange of mountains mcl ising 
that valle) on the noith tad It forms the 
watei summit lietwetn K ishmii afhl Litth 
Thibet an 1 tom its noi them declivity tl*p Duns 
river Hows northward to the Indus, and from 
its southern flows southward a ft/dcrof the 
BTudl river Sm h , 1 tubutarycf the f ulum 
It« i lev *tion above the level if the six is 
10,500 feet It is also ei If d The Shur ji I 1 
gt mi ally jJlfnouncttKoj 1 La , and in old maj s 
tins summit be us the mine kaiifil? minify mg 
1 loft> hill ' Lat 11, long 71 do 
RULUBUrtlH, or BALL\MGAtiH ih 
the principal pi ice of a jaglnre of the same 
name, called also Furr* edabad, vvlmh is poliM 
cally under* the lieut gov of tin N W Pro 
vincea This town is * mate on tho route from 
Delhi to Muttra, anrl 29 miles S of the for mi r 
city. The snrronwhng^country is will culti- 
vated, and has a pleasing am>earanco , the j 
roadsides being planted with trees The 
town, though not ill built, is small and , 
crowded, ‘‘with narrow struts, tall h ousts 
many temples, and a sufficient nmnlier of 
Brfrhminy bulls to show tho pure Hindoo do 
scent of the ruler J ' Tho palace of th * rajah | 
is small, but very neat, and is arranged around ( 


a small court, with a miAblo fountain in tho 
middle, aud an upon arched lull Tho whole 
jdac* is sunounded by a htgh buck wall, with 
mud bastions and a dec p ditc h r I ho 1 ijali is < t 
tho Jaut tube flisjighirt ext* nds twmty- 
siv miles along the right hunk oi the Jumni, 
l>etvvttn lat 2S 13 3 > , long 77 17- 

77 lb It is hounded on the north wont by 
Delhi , on th§ noith east and cast by Boo 
lundshuhur, on the south md south west by 
Goorgaon The arc i is lbO ‘scjuaie mil* s 
Lhtmmtii g the population at tht aviia*,e of 
the adj Lcont distiiet (vooigion (o<M) to tl»*v 
squuoimle), its amoimt wdl h< "»7d*00 Ao 
the penod of the lhitish c itiinct into l^illn 
this ) ighin ipptais t*i havt Ikcm hi Id h> t o 
ptiwmi" in virtue of tho ofhets tf fi ujd ir ( t 
tho t.nv nous of the unpt 1 ul utv uilkillilu 
of tlu foit of Bululgmh Oiu of tlu m w is 
evpclhd m ISO l by Si Divul Ochtul>n\ 
tlu otluT, n inn <1 Pah ulom Smgh, w is tsti 
bhslnd m possts-ion of tlu |i^hu» ami 1 rt 
wtll as the ofhcc of f iiijilu of tlu tnui ti" t f 
I >1 Du {some oIm ai if v Mims t» ittuh ♦> 
moth* r grant euhsi qm nl l\ mule to tlu turn 
j> irt\, to t< v* 1 the cxp» nsi • f 1 |>< ’1 * c t 1 
idishmmt on the mid bitwetu D llu i» 1 
Pulvvul hut 111 1^37 this s i mt w 1 1 urn I, 
the magistral of 1) Hi 1 un h itikmg tlu tut i 
foi tlu ilmchirg of whuh it w is list wi 1 
nul tlu r ij ih of Bui il p 111 h n u h >1 L Ih 
] ic,lurt on tlu so 1 * * >n 1 t m < t mi nt inn 1 ! « 
ioiil» lit* within th* limits of in jmsili n m, 
mm u 1 v fi un Boon 1 k 1 j» »1 t ) M /1 l h i 
th ill i, la t \u n Ski*-* ud Pulwi 1 on llu 
high Muttra load It npp t > 1 *vt h< u 
mtcrnled to assign this m tint to tin <hnf m 
pnpctuit) hut in* "iinnu i w is * 1 pi* p 11 id 
\ otvutlisiamlnig this oun sjoi th* j* In 1 his 
h* * n allow d to *b si end on flu us 1 d j mu ipl 
of luluiifiii n, the s m Mieielng tlu fiUui 
i xt * |»t in ont mat in* * nh«j th* iliufilvog 
minfmcv, tlu pnsMJssi «u ju 1 ^ t » Iih uml 
On the doth of this * imfyin h s ud mt 

son MKcnHhd aid duung Iih lug tumult) 
th* district tl r ujji cont* ntu n ml mis 
in hi it,* nn nt, fill into * uifusi n l Bund L 
th mtufiiMKi of tin I'utish g »vi rmii nt w 1 1 
sougfif, md after am <|j(i*d Hvsf<m h id h ri 
trnd aud hid fuhd th* ji^hm was tak u 
und* r Butish ni m igi ment Tin vouugthi f 
tain l»ow*v*r hiving att tint'd majontv 1 
nionstrated ag unst this guitng* nu nt, ami the 
t*iritory waj givtn «}> to him Tin* nu » ui* 
of ufdepttncb ne* rightfullv belonging to tl o 
chief ih not by any nuans etc ufy d<hn**i, hut 
th* Butish gov* rnWmnt h m Ji* ver inte«? f* r* *1 in 
uvd or crmmitl affans, *\c#})l m th£ mstuu* 
mention* d Thertvtlnu* **f th* ntaf**’is 
cstimitiHl at 1,00, b»)0 rupees md tho .mtuial 
disbursement it 1 30 OOU ruj>c* s llu clmf 
mamfatnsa Kmall fore < , ootiaretmg of 1 00 * wait y 
and 3**0 in fan tiy 'Ilia town of Bulubguih H 

in lat 20, lon^ 77 23. • 

BUMKOWLLL, in tlu Putinh dufruf e>f 
Bart illy, a town ou tho route from B irully to 

1 i2 
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Kcctaporc, ami 36 Guiles S.E. of the former. 

It haw a bazaar and maiket. Lai. 28° 12, 
long. SO". 

BUMTA, a village in tli*» CU-Sutlcj state of 
TVmdur, a tulmtary of Keenthul, under 
I’rirish protection, is situate on the route from 
Uhepal to Dcolira, and about six miles N of 
the former. Here wro formerly a fort, with a 
strong rampart and tower^on ^situation com- 
mantling the below, but itself commanded 
by a bill above it. At the time of Eraser's 
visit it was in ruins, having be< n binned some 
timi bi ftiri ‘ ; but the rajah was busy in budding * 
a rr-mlcnee for himself, and a Hindoo temple 
embellished with •sculptures. JPfcit. Cl" 1', 

77 40 '. 

BUM UXGA, in the BritNh district oi 
Kmiiaon, licut gov. of the N.W. BiovincvN, n 
village two miles W. of the light bank of the 
Kahn (tahtim), 1C S. K. of Ulnmpawut can- 
tonment. Lat. *20 14', long. SO IS'. 

BUNA EE, or I fill N A V, in the British 
distnet of Ajinere, lieut.-gov. of the X.W 
l’m\ mces. a forties*, with a village at its b.ise, 
on the route from Xus-*e<. cabad to Boondec , 

20 mihs S 1 . . ..I * 70 X AV < »f latter. Its 
lib is piclun <pie on the summit of an isolated 
steep craggy hill. covered with cactus, line 
*id(s a chief or petty lajnli of tin 


Oude, distant S. from Lucknow 115 miles. 
Lat. 28" 30', long. 81" 7'. 

}»l NX HANLGAON, in the native state of 
Guiwhal, a village on the left bank of the Bu- 
deear, a feeder of the Jumna. It is situate in a 
fertile expanse, rising with gentle acclivity up 
the side of a mountain. Elevation above the 
sea G,0.14 feet. Lat. 30 52', long. 7K' 10'. 

BUNCHAREE, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
ja ullage on the route from H amice to Muttra, 
and 31 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27 J 56', 
long. 77 J 25'. 

BUNCH OO LA FORT, in the British dis- 
trict of Kuuiaon, lieut.-gov. of the X.W. 
Piovinccs, a town on the left bank of the 
Gaomutee river, 17 miles N. of Almora, Lat. 
22 50', long. 70 50'. 

lU’XDA . — A town in Hyderabad* or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, distant S.E. from Kuladgee 
75 miles. Lat. 15 O', long, f 6 r 12'. 

BUKHARA, in the British province of 
Xagpoie, a town on the route from Miduapore 
’ to the citv of Nagpore, 612 miles W. of former, 
31 E. of latter. It has a bazaar ; and being 
situate on the right bank uf the river Wain- 
gunga, water is abundant. Elevation above 
l the *,a 802 feet. Lat. 2l r 11 , long. 70 41'. 

BUN PAR BEE. — A town in the native 


results a chief or petty lajnli of the Bullion 

tn lx of Ihijpoots, who, lucoidmg to a high | ^ NPATiUEE. A town 

a u t In 11 i t v, .»wmh allegiance to tin* rajah of, st; Ue of Ihnlahkemtdy, one of the Cuttack 
tloudpntej n-. \v<dl as to the Buti li. The place distant N.W. from Berbampoor, in 

In *4yhd by Hebei a g.iod -ozed town, contain- j ^ ,ail ) !U,1 » dl miles. Lat. 10 30, long. S3 50. 
ingrwowry elegant little temples. The per- 1 BUNDELCUNH, or the Bundela country, 
gunnah of which it i> tie piinciji.il phuc con- is an extensive tract, bounded on the ue*t and 
t:im-miut> tin et villas -.and a population of muth weit by Gwalior; on the north-east by 
275U*) ptiNon>. Lnl 26 3 , long. 74 w 50 . j the Jumna, dividing it from the British dis- 
BUNAL, in the native state of Gurwhal, a tiuus Ktawah, Cawmpore, Futtehpoor, and 
\ all* v extending bitw.vn seven and eight Allahabad, in the I >oab , on the east by Bha- 
itiilis, in u dm r non ncailyfiom X.W. to S.E.. , trelkli n I. or territory d Rewa ; and on the 
bet w ef n lat. 3o 10'- 31 , and h ug 7> c O'- ,s, ,’ uth l % thc nrlt . Uh tc’*oory of Bangor and 
7 s 1 1'. Th© north- w 4 -tein end B closed by a , Nerbudda. It lies between lat 25 52-— 

rockv mountain, *>n the dielivity of whuh'-d 26 .•long. /7 53 81 .>0 ; h 200 miles in 

liM-Ohe l’.mial Micun, lli.it w.itui the \iillev>' 1 8 ,l ‘ f ""» M>uth <■» t to north-west, 155 in 
and tails into ihe Jumna. ] breadth in the direction of the opposite angles ; 

i.i-x 4.0 i’ r \ a rn , ■ 'and Iris an area of 18 . OP'J square miles. The 

LI X A^X \ Last* in). A river of h< wan. in , r ,, , . , , 1 £ , , 

n j . . iii plains of Bundelcund are diversified by moun- 

1 .miilli niml, i >-ni-t , , a.t. n. Iioun *. M , , lieh ha * e been c u-edfe to three n^, 

•lary, in lat. - "«■ ■ the li.nd>*dml. tlio PStu*. *ml tt.e l^uSir. 

in a noi th \\rstMi\ (Itu timj rniougii Kewah T , .. a , «, 

. ...... , . from these numerous streams now tow aids 

oi k\ u s mi t-«, a s in o i u * “ik m .i . t j lo j umna among which mav be enumerated 

7 * 2 ' ,,Mr l1 "' U,vtl of ;tiio South anil its tributary 'tho l><iho„j, the 

viimpooi. , , ivtwa, the Hhasim, the Berma, the Cnu e, the 

BUN ASS tWesbrrd, a rivet* of W#vtorn * j^ghi,,. the Paisuui, and the Tons> The 
I util 1. rises iu the XravuHi Mountains, on the j Iiunt .n»l resouices of this tract appear to be 
common coniines of the tyrri tones of < lodey- j (*onf*idto'abJe, though very imperfectly deve- 
|)oor t and Godwai, in Jomlpoie, about forty j loj>tx,l. * x unna contains diamonds, and cou- 
ntiliM n«»rtli-w»'st (if the city oi th nicy poor, and jtiguous are iue\haust^,)lo dejm&its of iron-ore ; 


in lat. 2 1° 5 V, long. 7IL 20. It takiaa .%mth- 
wa'^t duoction, and after a course of about 180 
milt s, is hwl in the Rmm of Uutch, in lat. 
23 40', long. 71° LV, terminating in several 
intricate and ^liiall channels. The British 
c.mt.nmient of Deosa is lituato on its left 
bank. 

BUNBASSA.- A town in the ^rritory of 
X 


while farther to the north-cast, towards Kal- 
leenjer, Frank liu conaidered that he had found 
indieiflions oif coal. Tho climate is sultry in 
the jilains. Ualjvc, notwithstanding its extra- 
tropical latitude, has been represented as ono 
of the hottest places in India ; and tho heat at 
Banda is aBo stated to be very great. That 
by th© natives th© climate is not found iusalu- 
153 
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brious, is indicated by their healthy appear- 
ance; but Europeans are frequently affected 
severely, and oven fatally, by ague and other j 
complaints resulting from malaria. Poi tions of 
the western part, between the Betwa and Sindh, 
are represented to be “ notoriously unhealthy 
and there, in 1S17,. the British army under the 
marquis of Hastings experienced the lavages 
of*cholera to a most frightful extent. There 
seems, however, gieat diversity in regaid to 
the salubrity of particular spots, not explain- 
able by any knowu laws. The British canton- 
ments of Keita have been abandoned on ac- 
count of their fatal air ; but the elevated for- 
tresses of Ajegurh and Callinger have boon 
found uncommonly healthy, though such situ- 
ations are usually throughout India the scats 
of deadly malaria. The principal towns of j 
Bundelcund — Cal pee. Banda, Jhansi, Duttea, < 
Oorcha, Jaloon, Chatarpoor, Mahoba, Tebari — ! 
are noticed under their respective names in* 
the alphabetic#! arrangement. Besides the 
British districts of Banda and Hummerpoor. ! 
the lap»ed territory of Jeitpoie and Jaloun, | 
the pergunnahs of Duhoi and Gurota, ceded i 
by Jhansi to the British government, and the 
Confiscated j.ighire of Chirgaon, the province I 
of Bundelcund contain** several native states, 
and a variety of petty jaghires. TIiom? be- 
longing to the former class aie, Adjyghur, 1 
Bijawur, Churkaree, (.'huttvrpoor, DutUcah,! 
Jhansi, Oorcha or Tonne, Punnah, Sumpthur. , 
The British districts in Bundelcund are — 1 
Banda, Hummer poor and Caljue, Jaloun, l 
Jeitpore, Churgaon, coded pergunnahs of 1 
Duboi and Guiota. j 

The several districts, British and foreign, 
contain in the aggregate, as already noticed, at 
total area of IS 099 square mde>. Franklin, 
estimated the population at 2, iflO,00U. More i 
receut inquiries afford a result of 2, 200,714. ' 
Jn the British district of Banda the population 
was officially reported in 1817 as 57)2,520 , in 1 
Ilumetrpoiv and Calpee the total was *52,091 , 
in Jaloun the number was roughly returned at 
170,297 ; in the dhansi ceded pergunnahs and, 
Clmrgaon, the numbers wore Stated to bo 
70,000. Jeitpore is stated to have ltf.uOO 
inhabitants, and the lapsed jagh ire of Khuddeo 
2,800* The judiciaUand fiscal lqanagement of 
the British districts appertains to the lieut.-l 


possession, and Jhansi ceiled tenitory in lieu 
of its contribution to the support of the legion. 
The legion itself has now ceased to oxht, the 
British government having resolved to rcstoie 
to the aimy-list the number of the J14th 
regiment Bengal Native Infantry, which had 
been struck out, and to form the new regiment 
of the volunteers from the infantry of the 
Bundelcund Legion, 

The earliest paramount power in Bundelcund 
of which there is any certain record, were the 
Chundel dvajpoots, deriving their origin fmm 
Muhoba and its vicinity, where their mle was 
established by Chandia Varma. As Paimal 
Deo, the twentieth ruler tin succession from 
Chandra Varma, was, in the yuAi lls:l, over- 
thrown by Virthi Rajnh. ruler of Ajmeer and 
Delhi, if fifteen yeais bo allowed on an auiaco 
to each mlei, the time of Chandra Varma will 
be placed in the latter pait of the ninth 
century of our eia. Dining the age of the 
supremacy of the Chundel Rajpoots was the 
period of the gri a test splondoui of this < ountry, 
the dominion of those pimees c\tt nding fnun 
the Jumna to the Neibudda; and JKciisht.i 
relatis, that in the year I»>21 their i.qah 
marched at the head of JtiJiOO horse, J5 UOO 
foot, and 040 elephants, to oppose M.ilmmd of 
Ghuzni, whom, howevi r, he was obli ;< d to 
conciliate hv rich pieseuts \fter llm ovu- 
tluow of Parnul Deo, the conntiy nmaiued 
in niiuous auaicli) until tin* close of the foui- 
teenth century, when the Bumlelas, a spumuis 
subdiv i-iou of the Gaihwa tube of Rajpo Ls, 
established themselves on the right bank of 
the Jumna, under the louduit ol Ilmdeo. 
Pretap Hrad, tenth iti deJflpbut from that ilm f, 
greatly extendi d and consolidated tin. Bund* la 
sway, and in 15.31 touuded the town of Oon ha. 
His gi< at-grands<»n Birring Deo mien ed< <1 m 
still farther aggrandizing the Bumlt la st.ite, 
chiefly through the favour of Jehangn. the 
padshah of Delhi, whom he had ( < oneilmted by 
the murder of the u h bi jib'd Almlt'i/1, the 
minister of Akbar, fattier of Jih.ingn . tho 
latter pnnoe hating and dividing thar mim-.fi r 
as inimical to his nituists. 'lTic piedatoiy 
character of the Bundela t hit f caun d for him 
the name of Dangi, or iohlx r, wlinli Ini" at 
taehed to all his country nun, and to tin lr 
native soil, not uncommonly known b\ tho 


gov. of the N.VV. Provinces. Tho political | name of Dang ly i or Thieves lam 1. His eldest 
superintendence of tho remainder forms part of , sou and successor, J.ijhnr Singh, levolting 
the charge of tlie Governor-General’s agent against the couit of Delhi, vv&s driven into 
for Scindia’s dominions and Bundelcund. With I exile, and d^hapj reared finally apmng the wildi 
the principal native states of Buudeleuiid the of Gondwana, wlien the country was incorpo 
British government have engagements, varying | rated with the empire. This amuigeinent, 
on minor points according to circufn stances, but however, lasted but six ytars, as the violent 
all recognising its supremacy, and binding the 1 struggles of the Bundelas for' independence 
dependent state to thd relinquishment of all [ Compelled the emperor to withdraw hi* forces 
political relations except with the superior. 1 and admit the insurgents in tin* western part 
Some are tributary, some exeihpt from that 1 to the relation of feu da tones, <m condition of 
incident. In aid of the services of the regular military service. Th< eastern Bundelas, under 
troops stationed in this tract, a force styled the tho Conduct of the rajah (JhuUrustl, suppoited 
Bundelcund Legion waa formerly supported by by the Mahrattas, successfully made head 
contributions from the states of Jhansi and against the forces of Delhi; but bung hard 
Jaloun* Subsequently Jaloun became a British pressed by Ahmed Khan Bangusb, the Patan 
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chief of Furruckafad, in 1734, solicited the Company nil his rights, interests, and preten- 
aid of the Poishwa, who, succeeding in rescuing sions, feudal, territorial, or pecuniary, in the 
tlm Bundola rajah from his perilous j)osition, province of Iluridelcund. The power thus 
was n-wnrded l»y a fort and district in the transferred has been exercised with strict 
neigh l>oui hood of Jhausi, and by a devise of ( regard to the just claims of those interested in 
the third part of Pastern Bundelcund. The ( the tiansfer, and the British possessions remain 
PeMiw.L made ov< r his portion, subject to a studded with a variety of petty dependencies, 
model ate tribute, to a Btahmin called Kari whose tights are rigidly respeetc^l. To this ih 


Pandit, whose descendant* held it until it 
r< ceiitly lapsed to the EUst-Hhlia Company, 
About the h;*iio time Jhansi was wrested by 
the Pi ishwa from the rajah of (Woha. and 
intrusted to a soubahdar, whose descendant 
ret-iins it. Tho remainder of the country, 
from various caujen, giaduully became par- 
celled out into numeious small chieltainships. 
The anarchy and incessant petty wars resulting 
from this circumstance, encouraged tin* Mah- 
l altas, mnler Ah Pchauibir, to attempt, in 
I7H2, the subjugation of the piovince. Tlieir 
put pose, however, was but partially effected. 
All Hchaudar sjieut three years iu a s t ness ot 
dc snltf>iy and harassing exertions, and ton 
y*an more in endeavours to reduce the 
sf nuigliold of Calhnger. He died without 
attaining Ids nhj< cl, and almost immediately 
a Her wards the state of affairs became altogt thcr 
(hanged ) the »hgl t of the P»i*d)wa from lii** 
c<ipir«tl to llasscjii, and the titaty flu re con- 
cluded with him on the pait of the Ka-U 
India Company, undei which and the 
quuit ari .uigenants the latter acquired the 
piesinl Piitish districts of Ifuinmei pore and 
B mda. Of the two principal chiefs, who, 
ostensibly yielding obedience to the Peidiwa, 
suhstanti.illy held the ceded tract, ifnnmat 
Pahadur supported the views of the Bntish 
authoi itic's. His services were acknowledged ( 
by hi*> being permitted to retain possession of 
his lands during lus life, and by the grant of 
pensions to his relative. s on his death, winch] 
took place iu 1 SO 4. The other thief, Shamshir 
Pahatlur, made* common cause ’with Scineha 
and his M.flhratta confedciates against the 
llriLish ; but after a bri«f and ill sustained 
attempt at rebalance, was defeated by a de- 
tachment under Colonel Pouell, at C.ipsah, 
near the lett bank ol the ri\ei Cam 1 , where* 


1 probably to be attributed the peaceful Htntys of 
'the country under the piesent settlement. 
With the exception of the brief and unaiieceHS- 
i ful luvolt e>f the jaghiredar of Chirgnon, in 
,1841, Bundelcund has of late years been as 
tranquil as any part of British India. A 
valuable series of drawings of the cave-temples 
of Calhnger, together with a memoir illustrative 
of the antiquities of San chi, near I>hil*a, have 
been recently prepared by Lieut. Maisey, 
portions of which have been published by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. # 

BrXDIBTR, or BCXDURPCR, in Cash- 
mere, a village at the cunmiwcement of the 
ruiite to Lskardoh, over the range bounding 
the vallty of Cashmere on the north. Close 
to it two considerable streams flow into the 
\\ nlur Lake fiom the north. The water of 
the lake formcrlj reached to the village, but 
at present is a mile distant, in consequence of 
its outlet, the river Jhelum, continually 
die|fening its bed. Bunduipur is in lat. 
ol J.V, long. 7P 40. 

i BCXDOKK, or BCXDOOREE, in the 
British district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the 
X W. Provinces, a village on the route, by 
Tiajapoor ferry, from the cantonment of Allah- 
abad to Banda, and 27 miles \V. of the former. 
Lat. 2y 2tV, long. 81° 28'. 

lUTNOWA, inthe British district of Futteh- 
]>oor, lieut.-gov. of the X W. Provinces, a 
village near the left brink of the Jumna, on the 
route from Banda to 4 he town of Futtehpore, 
and 2‘ n*les S.W. ol riu latter. Lat. 25 50', 
jlong. 8(^ 38. 

I BFXUY ATMACOoH, in the British dis- 
1 trict of Kurnool, presidency of Madras, a town 
• three miles E. of the route from Cuddapah to 
Kuriiool, ;j.> miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 


the iMaluattns had drawn togi thor about , 1.) 35', long. 34'. 

1-Jhin men. Slmmdnr Bahadur ultimately! IU T XK1H*1L— A tovAi in the*11atire state 


sul nutted, on condition of m ei\ mg an annual . 0 f Bhopal? ifwtant E. 1mm Bhojuvl 28 miles, 
pen-eon «*t ptu ill >0 rupees tor himself and , f ja t. 23“ pi'. h.n< T . 77 50. 

family. Imtlmr niil.f.i-y operatimua |,„ U ', ] n ‘ r NEEI*AUA. in the British district of 
lmvMV.r. from turn- fl, tyue hr, u foii.d »«*o,s- w Ih-iU.-^ov. of tho N.W. Vrovmces, 
sary to .'.Hal, Us h hni.lv tho U,,l*h pwr m a on tIu> rnut( , f rom Humnn-qmre to 

Tomdolruml. In l«, m con-cumm-o of the , M at>(1 70 miles S.K. of the Utter, 

rdr.iotory conduct, of tho. rajah of Aio«srh, , L ,; t ^ 32' font;. SO* 57'. 
that fortress was besieged by a British force, j . Vurr . . . .. 

and evaeuated by the eneinv after having been ^ 11 m j u 

luitterrd for a few hours 'in 1812. th* pn«- Kit. of C.tslnnoTe, V dmmmons of l.holab 

Hrshor of the relelmUrd hill-fort of C.lhnV h,nnft « Ur 42 ,nlle9 * 

having set the British authorities at, dehance, 5 ^ ^,Jong. <4 oJ . 
his stronghold was invested by a British force, BVNHAN APILL^ .—A jaghire or feudal 
which suflereiLa severe repulse in an attempt possession in tin* British district of Cuddapah, 
to atorm ; hnt the place w wf snrreudoioil a few presidency of Madras, extending from lat. 
days nftorwards. In 1817 the lVishwa, by 15' 2 ' to 15 J 2*.)', and from long, ib ^ 
the treaty of Poona, ceded to tho East -India I 78“ 27 f , aiul containing an area of about 100 
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square miles. When visited by Dr. Heyue in Tougon, 22 miles S.W. of Dinajepore. Lat. 
184)3, it belonged to ft feudal chief of the 25° 21', long. 83* 21'. 

Niaam. In 1843 it was deemed iiwesuiry to kUNSI RIVER. -An offset of the Rroli' 
invest a British agent with the administration ma .„, otr>l> diverging from that river about bit- 
of civil and criimnal justice and police, and the 24 » fl -v i, mg si) -> Jt fl()WH i(1 a ., ullh - 
superintendence of revenue matters in | easterly direction throi igh the British di-tiicU.f 
jaglure ; but in 1848 the authority of the J Myinuusing for sixty miles ; subsequently divid* 


British ageutf was withdrawn, and the posses- 
sion restored to the jaghiredar. 


j ing the district of Dacca from that of Deccan 
Jeialpoie for eighteen nnles, it falls into the 


BUNGBO. — A short tributary of theToesta, 1 >ulasert*o in lat. 23" Cr2' t long. IMF 11'. 
rising about lat 27° 21', long. hS’ 51', and lU’NTWALLA, in the P.iilisli district of 
flowing south-west for twenty-one miles, sopa- S(mt] , c . a },.ira, presidency of Madia,, a loan 
luting the territory of Bhotau from that of, ^} UJ i ir in U jp 1 ii place of tho subdivision of tlu? 
hikkim, falls into the leesta near the town oi lsame name. It is bituatu on the north or right 
Bumuok, in lat. 2/* 10', long. 83 3d. | i wuik of the t \ vw N-utra vhtty, a considerable 

BUNGEET. — A wnall river rising in hit. 1 stream, descending from the Western 4 Hints, 
27° 11', long. 88° 3', v-n the eastern face of a and falling into the Arabian Sea, or North 
spur of the Himalayas, uniting the Sub-Hinia- i Indian Ocean, eighteen miles below tin* town 
laya with the great snowy range. It flows in of Mangalore. Though small, Buntwalla ap- 
an easterly direction for about forty milt**, pears to be a plate of ti»iisidci.iblc tiade. 
separating the native state of Sikhim from tlm Dm mg the war with Tippoo Pultun, it suHered 
British territory of Darjeeling, and falls into ( much lrom the lajali ot t twig, who ih showed 
the Teesta river in lat. 27° 4', long. 88 3J 1 jabour two hundnd houses, ami 1< d on, hall of 

BUXWOSTO, in the British district of fl.otu 1 t ‘ ie "isUihi fi;.m 

Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, ft town on the a,1 S' 1 01 > _ ' lu ',' ’ , "".'(S' ’ ’ 

route from Lohadugga to Odenmor. 51 m.l-s . I " lL 

S.W. of the former. Lat. 23 3 , long. -SB 3. J ~ • ll>,, S- *•’ 

BUNIHAR. — A town in the native .sugte of' BCMT, in tlm British dMrhf of Mn/n 

Cashmere, or dominions of Olmlab Singh, d.s furnugur. heut. gov. ot the \.\\. i-.wm a 

taut W. from Sirimigur 3i> miles. Lat. 31 ’ t " wn tl ”; r,,, ‘ u ‘ ’ I' 1 " <" S " ‘ u '"‘' 

long 74 J 22 poor, z;> milts L. of tlm burnt r. Lat. 2t> 2^, 

, long. 77 -7 . 

BTJNKODLEE, in Gurwlial, is situate on | . r 

the declivity of a mountain near the light bank **'■ ^ '* LAM\nw U 

of the Jumna, and 3,000 feet above the bed of 111*4), in the HritLh di tut I of Bihar, h< lit.- 
the river. It cuuutiii* about a score of houses , gov. of luugal. a town in mjli q S. ot J*i liar, 
and 150 inhabitants. Lat. 30' 4.3', long. 7* J a'. 3* nubs N.E. of flavnh. Lat. 21 fm, b»ug. 

I5TJNXEE. — See Cctch. j S '' :i ' : - 

BUXNKE, In the British district of Bhut- 1 1J ' ;U ' 'tl-'.KL, or B1 B \ HIT. A station 

tiftna, lieut.-gov. of the X.W. Province,, a nn tl,,: ""'tagong to Akv.ii. It 

village on the route from Uansi to Vhnt.ie,-r, 'K;it r th- ,1c",;, and about ami, , 

and 23 miles K. of the latter. Lat. ‘2b' 31',, V uf l " k Ul - 1 - • 

long. 74' 38'. * J BI KAKt II. \ town +n the lirntoiv of 

BUNNKE CHOWKEK, on the east, in N1 ' /."I" 1 L ' ukn ' ,ft l " 1 ,nll "‘‘ 

boundary of Kcouthul, a halting place with a ^ 

wooden house for the accommodation of travel- 1 JU’U \EE. — A town in llic Kaipoot stab- 
lers, on the route from Nnnla t<? Kotgurh, ami of Mr» kaw uttci*. distant S. K ln»m .1 hnonjlmoo 
11 mile» W? of the ^former poat. Eli vation j 2.1 miles. L«t. 27 of, long. 7-V ,»1 '. 
aboTO the sea 8,lt>7 feet. Lat. *jr 5', long. , pfjBACAON, in the l!,,t,d. di,t,,ct of 
■' i Jomipoie, lu*nt. guv. of tin* N \V. IViimivs, 

BITNNOO. — A fertile plain, south-west of a village on the route fi^uu A/amguih to Sub 
the Kala or Salt Range, in the Punjaub. It is lauponr, in ^u<lc, 3d*mil*‘H W. of the former, 
well watered by the river Kurnm, and pro- j 12 S*E. uf the lattir. Lat. 1', long, 
duces abundant crops of wheat, rice, barley. 32* 12'. 

maize, and other grain, sm ar-cane tebacco, |,|;k A <; A OX, ft the Biili-l. d, strict Slmb- 
and ginger. It* centre u m lat. 32 10, long. j. lh . lI)pimr> lKUt go¥ . l)f t)lt . N AV. Brownes, 


70* 30'. 


|a«tovfu, the principal place ot the pergunnah 


BUNOWL. in the British district of Tirhoot, [ of the same nam«‘, in lat. 2^ 3, long. 3o S . 
lieut.-gov. ofltengal, ate wu 22 miles \.\V. ofj BCBAKAON, in the British district of 
Durbunga, 20 miles 3S.L. ot Mozuflerpoor. A „ v , mrh- lipllt . ,„,v. of the N.W. Provinces, a 


Lat. 26* 21', long. 85* 4V. 


Allygurh, licut. gov. of the N.\V\ Provinces, a 
viHagn/>n tlm route, hy Khasguiy, from Futt»*h- 


JBUNSHEEAKEK, in the Britiih district gurb to Ait **rut, lind 8b miles N W. tif tho 
of Dinajepore, lieuL-gov. of Bengal, ft town .former. It has a few shops. Water n oh- 
two miles from the west bank of the river I tamed from wells, and from the Nim Nnddi, ft 
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email river flowing! about half a mile to the | BU RASH, in the British district of Paneput, 
■\veflt. Lat. 2/ .0.1 f long. 78 JO. J limit. -gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a town On 

BIJKAGA UM. -A town in the native state , tlie route from Kurual to Kythul, 111 mile* 
of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, distant W. of the former. It has a population of 
N.K. from Oojeiii 52 miles. Lat. 23° 45', 30,056. Lat. 29 45', long. 7d 49'. 
loi g. 7b 20. j BUR DA, or JAITWAll, in the peninuila 

BUKAGONG, in the British district of Kattywar, province ol Ciu/cr^t, a division 
Gha/a-epoor, liout -gov. of tho N.NV. Provinces, ( bounded on the north and not th-east hy the 
a town on (ho i ight of thtfcrouty from Uhnzec- district of Uallar ; on the east l.y tha f » of 
poor 1 friu toniuent to Uhupiii, 31 miles K. of tin* Soruth ; on the south-west hy the Arabian 
former, IS W * of tl»e latter. It is situate on 1 Noa. It lies between lat. ‘21 11' 21 57', 

the right bank of the Tons (north-eastern), here long. 09 30'— 70' 7'. There is no official ro- 
called the Sutjoo, and traversed hy means of , turn of the area, but 57U square miles may be 
ferry during the mins, and ford at other &ca- ' regarded as a probable approximation to the 
8«>ns. J.at. 25 long, 84 o'. I fact. The micoawt extends in a direction from 

•JU’RAUONG, in Bundleuind, a town i n * nnrUi-webt to south east for si xtv- thn e miles, 
the n-itixe state of Tehrec, distant 8.E. from i n,,(i ln tliat distance comprehends the ports 
Tel.Tee lb miles. Lat. 21 35' long. 79 if. j Meed nee, at the north western extiemity, on 

t „ the eHtuaiy of the Boortno ; Pnoibundtr, 

f . J V hjwn m the ten itory of twenty lin ) e ^ south-east of it; ami Nurvee 

Oml.-, < u-t.-mt S. from Liukuow S-, miles. Lat. ]{ h till fmther south-east, an.l sxteen 
-o ong 8 1(. nnlo from the Ltst-inentioned«port The nvtsr 

1R R AL. in the British district of MozufFur- ; Boorto flows for uomt* iiuks along its northern 
iitigur, licuf.-gov. ot the N.W. Proximo s, a frontier; and the Rhabct, the bugi^t in the 
villa r e m ar the southern boundary towards peninsula of Kattywar, having for <oin** dis- 
Muout. Lat. 29 - 15', long 77 25'. , tauoe foimed its south-western boundary, tmb- 


DUKNMKE. - Bh’AMKK, ill the Rajpoot 
‘■t it ot Joud|ori., a ullage on the n»uti* from 
N u t r.ibrul 1 1 » lbs si. and Lib mile** S W. of 
tin It rnv c Lit 25 22, long 73 23\ j 

Ill’ll NX A, hi the jaghiro of Jiijhnr, liout.- 
go> if tin N AN Province*-, a Mirtll town on 
tin loute fiotn Hai)si to N eemuch, and bl 
nobs S of the fonni r. The water, which \* 
hr.us.idi, is obtaim <1 tiom wells. Lat. 2s’ 21', , 
loti/ 7o 17. 1 

Bl R\lM)()RA t \v the British distiiot of 
Bniionr hi u\ gov. of the N.W Provinces, a 
town i n tin* route from Rqnour to Sneenagur. 
2'« mills N E. of the fonmr. Lat. 29 31, 
long 7 "*• 3 s • 1 

BUKA Pi’ll AKA, in the territory of 
Gwalior, a t^vui on the route bv Jb.msi, from 
<',dpie t»> <Io»u\ xantonmcnl, 15S miles .N W. 
of form* r. 35 N.K of latti r. Water ih abun- 
dant iiom a small stii.un. and supplies may 
b>* had. Lat 25 1. long 7/ **t. 

P.f K \R. in the lhiMsb .iisti i.*t of Gnwn- 

jMiio» lieut. gov of the X.W Provinces, » t mu 
t l nub s \\ . of the light bank of the Ganges 
Lat, 2d 33, long. M» 10'. 

lll'li \ KKK, in the British district of Eta- 
wall, hint. gov. of the NAN Pywiiioes^ a \il- 
l.i ge on the route fmm the cantonment of 
K taw all to Galpee, and eight miles S.L. of the 
former. I .at. 2 tU 14, lonj. 79 11 # . 


sequentlv inters the district, and fills into the 
sea at Niirvet* Bunder. The district belongs 
to the chief denominated the Ran a. of Poor- 
Luntler, from his losiding at that town : he is 
<f tlie Jnitwa tribe of KajpooG. Beside*, tlie 
three seapoits mentioned above, tlie district 
cont tins 103 villages: and the population is 
estimated at 4fi,9 s '0. The rana is mliordhiafce 
to the Guieowar, to whom, according to a re- 
cent statement, he pays an annual tribute of 
8.775 rupee* To the British g ivenmieut he 
pays a tribute of 22X90 rupees; and that 
got eminent ivcei\es n addition a share of the 
custom duties of J' lorbunder. amounting to 
2d. On l rupees, ceded to the East-Indii Com- 
pany in l^ifih for the i . ntenance of a ^mall 
mihtiryViree at that place . 

Bl’lfP VPOOK. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant N.W. from 
Hyderabad IdO miles Lat. IV 39, long. 
7 iP 33 . 

BUKDllLE. — A town in the natixe state 
of Kevuih, situate on ^ nlirapt j^miuem e on 
the light south bank ot tho rixerSonc, at 
the conflut nee of the Gojmt. The district of 
which this town is the principal pl*ic< foiimrly 
constituted a portion of the temrory of the 
rujnh of >ingrow lv, a tributary of the rajah of 
Kewnh, by whom he was disjiosscs-ed of the 
| north-western portion of his dominions. Dis- 
tant K. fic^n Rewah OS miles. Lat. 24 32', 


• BUKA KVA, in tho British district of Tir < 
hoot, lieut. gov. of Bengal, a town on thf n^lit 
bank «*f tho Giu>sy river, 5d miles N.W. of 
Purncah. Lat. 2d 3P, long. 87 IP. 

P.UKAS(M), in tho British district of Boo* 
limdshuhur, lifut.-gnv. of the N.NN. 1 Vo vinces, 
a town on tlie route from Ifhasganj toAleenit, 
and 58 miles 18. of thu latter. Lat. 28 15, 
long. 78' Oh # 


long. 8 29'. 

RUKlAVAN. — A#»listriet under the presi- 
dency of Beiegal, named fioni its principal place. 
It is Ih)Uii«U«L on the north by the British dis- 
trict of Boerbhoom ; on the noith-east and east 
by the British dihtnel Nuddea ; oil tin* south by 
the British districts of Hoogly and Midnapore j 
on the west bv the British district Bnncooiah. 
It lies between lat. 22“ 52'— 2 S' 1 40, long. 
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67 s 21' — 88° 23 , is about seventy milts in the title upon atUiumg bjs majority in 1840, 
length from north east to south west, and sixty m se\eial instances has mamtested a better 
iu breadth The «irea ih 2 221 square miles spirit th m his pitch cesaor, by hi stowing libel il 
The disti ict abounds in rners the most impoi donations tor useful public objictN A gift of 
tanfc of which are the H uljee, Bhiggruttce l r i 000 lupets, made about the yt ir Isfd was 
Jcllingbee, Pamoodi and IHlkis^ort The j ipplud, undei tht sanctum of tht govi inimnt, 
Htdjce and I>imood i iu mugablc during tlie putl> to the extt nsion of a hi tilth of tbo 
pcnodic.il i vfns of autumn uul str\c isthm Medical Politic and the nnuimhi to the 
nejs for the cotnev mce of co il non and othei foundation of MrlioKt^lnps in tin lfmlo> 
bulky or heavy goods, to 0 ilcutta The Ph ig College, c ilK d the Vi ij ih of Burdw m s Njmlai 
gruttce and Hooghly arc nt\ liable at ill times ships \ pit mous sum of 1 2 h )0 nipc* s, con 
The smaller waUicouises and toirents arc tnbuted Tartly hy the i yah and |> n tl \ by 
numerous, and os most of the streams of this other persons, w is dtwttd to the istilhsh 
district are subject to be gieatlv swollen m the mi nt of a school it Burdw m 
periodical rains, tht country suffers somet lines | Thegrc.it mil it m loute d nominitcd the 
nom dreadful inundations, “ the watt i lushiug Ore it Trunk lie ad ftom ( aleiitta to l mar s 
downasfrem a sluic iu a body from one to ^ and the Ninth Wisttin Viomucis jukmiIs 
three or four feet m ptrptnduuUr height tbiough this distiut, \ assinj thmugh tin town 
In 1823 a dreadful and general i mind it ion took of Buidw in the old lint tht u h B minora 
place, aiq} in mail) pi ices quite chmgid the tmur-nsthe south in stein e nurd tht ills 
aspect of the country oblitcrUing fine \ ill igcs tnct 'lime is ils > a i mt« from n ith to 
tanks, and othef um tul ui mumeiits of industiy, south from < utw i to Uooghlv aloi g tl light 
and converting a scene of rub cultn ition into lvmk of tin Bluggiuttu uid an tin l fi in 
a sandy waste Isui a frightful (nlmuties m n nth cast to southwest fmn P il nnj >r in 
not of uncommon lceuiicnce, notwithst mill ig Mooislndilul toMilmjur t hi u li tlu twin 
that bunds or embankments are rauntained iu of f mdw m md m tntr b in ri i th wt t to 
various places, to the total txient of lu 4 ' nules 1 south t cst, turn S> me in tin J nti h di^tu< t 
The climate, though eery sultry during the Bnrlhiom to th ti \vn if Punl vim r llu 

hot reason is considered not msdul nous, and di tnct is 1 imiIl 1 1 > tin i nlw iv n >w ui d» r 

the town of Burdw m enjoys i pccuhmv 4ii^n coristim ti< n fr ni ( ih urta t > 1 ij i nh il nil 
reputation in this lespccr Tins is one of tin intersected d > 1 v the li inch line pi ending 
most pniluctne* parts of India, yielding tint firm tlu \iunitv <t Punl wan t > th i Hi rus 
and plentiful crops of nu sugar, potatoes at liaiu _,unje I hi ti i t ciinpi l w thin 
indigo, oil needs, tobicio, cotton, and oun this di-tuct w is icqum list* I vtli bi 
others of kris importance '1 he retiring rf Cunpiny un h i ti* «t\ with M«ei ( j m in 
bugirisone of the most important objei U of 17'0, md continued by the enq ioi Mi ih 
mmufacture, Ireing conducts d extensively, and Alum in 17t>o 
with considerable ^kiU A Urge propoition ot 

the iron and < ovl sent down to ( alu tt i un lerj BURIAY W, the princij \1 jlui ot the 
the name of Burdw m h not raisi^l lure but British district of tin sun nunc limhi tin 
in the adjoining distrit of W < st Bum! wan »»r presidency of B» ugal is hi u it on ih lift 
Bancoorah and prinujully at Jianccgunji in lank M the n \tr r > lino d i, m t >n tin i onto 
th© north west of the lest me utionci# district fiom C ihuttt to Plans i vrl\ 7t nubs 
This coal though incomparably cbe^pci is N \\ ot the tonne r al i it ti^'s l <f the 
stated to lie Icaa suitable to yt^uu puij^es 1 itt< r Jacqtu un ut d(suir«sit i i n istiii * 
than English ©«&1 'Die oth< r wares < xpoi ted <f an asscinll »ge of ciowdi 1 suluils, of 
are coarse silk# hides, horns, lu andtimlcr wit tclnd huts w i th walls « f inn 1 u l< vend 
The population ia given un ler tho aitide with thitch h lm ig no b nq 1 s ot triking 

Be\GVL • ispcct, md ft vv h mds >im boiiHt s 1 In ic i 

j\tan\ ot^thc nailers of Purdw m poascss deuce of the tiiulu lijih is i ,it ndhitwn 
liigecbtatfs The juincipal arnoif^them is tin rt buildings of \ in >u** hi/< in I \ ol witu 
tituUr rajah of Burdwan r lhi pi^sentrijah rut symmetry or ri^ul mlv an l MiiiMnlid 
is th© adopted son of his prrdmt-oi, wh ) elu d 1\ extensive gudtns in epully lil tit 
a few years ago, a rnoiose miser amt very Contiguous to the t< \\n 18 m utifS d \ i e »f 

rich, baling an annual incoin ofltOOfu/ md w iti a of gitUt exte ut its an i huti^ i tmuti l 

a vast »um accumulated hy himself and hi, it thirty uns Tho t ith nt cvj t» 1 fi in it 

ancon tors , Zf which hoarded wealth lu took has be < n fm mt d mje> n ciustwiyMin urnbng 

the rnoflt extraordinary care ^tnn a r tcr his it, and an ornarm ntid juuth gi\t >« aii.« m 1 1 tho 
decease, a pretender to the raj of lUrrdwm water, which i» much fr« quented by tlu mtives 
prewntrd himself in th<»j>crson of Aluk ^hah, fur tile puijiosc of l athing Ihd population 
professing to be PerUub Cliund, the rigbtlnl of the town and wuburlw w ih foil ml in IMJ to 
rajah, who died fourteen y cars lr*forc Aluk occupv r t ho i houses Of this nufnbu, 7 b.M 
Shah applied for assistance to somo of the w< ic thru inhabited bv Hindoos and 2 l r >4 by 
neighbouring native chiefs, and, rtfusjng to| MusfUiIruaiis , and the lvuagu r^tro «»f imuufts 
dialiatul hi» followers, was a r route d as a dis to dw flings bem£ nt it< l it uom to two, 
turber of the peace and »♦ nti need to unpriHon the number of inhibit intw appe irs to have 
menL The present rtjah, who succeeded to 'then been 53,£)27 litre jH*h»caft*l the civil 
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establishment of th§ district, consisting of tliej 
ordinary European functionaries and native I 
assistants. One of the government English 
schools has been established in the town there I 
is also here an English school under the dine- ] 
t ion of the Church Mibbionary Society. Lat. ’ 
23 J 12', long. 87° 50'. I 

lit 7 REN I)A, or BROANH BASS, in Bus-' 
sahir, across the most sotfthen* range of the 
Himalaya, which has a direction from east- 1 
south east to west north-west. Jt is reached 
from the* Miutli by travelling up the* course of 
the 1'ahur river nearly to its source. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 15,005 feet. Lat. 31 23', 
long. 78 J 12'. • 

B£~REN(». - A valley of Cashmere, ex- 
t< tiding m a direction from south-east to north- 
west, between lat. 33' 20'- -33 30', long. 

75 10' 75 2d'. Its upper exit unity reaches 

nearly to the summit of the Snowy Pan|al 
mountain, bounding Cashmere on the east ; 
and the route by the Miilml Pass, over that 
ridge, proceeds up the valley, which is chained 
by the imr Buung. The whole of the valley 
appe.ns (*is VigJie expns-es it) hoiiey< onibed 
by r.ues and subterraneous v\at< r channels, 
and in .ih u lid" in springs ut great 

\olmne and force. Of these the piiueipal are 
tin intv annt ting fountain of Somhbrcn, and 
the vast -pring of Kchibul. which last is -up 
pomd to be the t flhi\ of the ougultod water 
ef the Puireng i is u . 

Bl’RENir RIA KR, in Cashmere, flowing 
thinugh a \alhv of the -ame name, in forint d 
by the junction of two streams, one having its 
houiee m a huge -pungm ar the summit of the 
Wurdwun P.v>«s, and flowing southwards ; the 
other n-iiig on the waste in declivity of the 
Snowy Panjal, and flowing north \ve-t Afttrj 
their junction, a great p.utof the wat^s-ink" 
sudihnly by* an opening m the r»uk\*ed of 
the sin am ;^the re>t is saved by' means of a 
canal, and convcyd not th-we-t w ml toward 
Mnniabad. bt-ymid whh h, in lat. 3.". 42, long. 
7-> 14 . it puns the Lidur river* foiming one of, 
tho pnmipal h eden of the din him. The j 
h nglh of the course of the Bun ng is about 
foi'ynnhs. ' 

RURti ATCHICE, in the British (list r it t of 
Rajo-haye, li<oit.-go\\ of Bengal, a town on the 
route tV'Mii Rampore tv) Ihimjopore. 10 miles 
NAY. of the foimeg. Lnt. 24' 27, long. 
Ss u 22'. • % 

BURHAUM, in the British district of Can* 
deish, pn bidency of Bombay, a town on the 
left bank of the ( iirna ifter, 48 miles E. of 
Malligaum. Lat. 20° 40', long. 7 5° 12*. 

BURCH AUT. -A town of Bombra, *io tf 
the native states on the south- west frontier of 
Bengal, under tho political superintendence of 
tlio government of ludia, distant E. from 
iSumbulpoor miles. Lat. 21' 30' 4 long. 
84' 1 30'. • 

BURGOONDA,— -* A »town in tho native 
state of Indore, or territory o f Jlolkar, distant 


S. from Indore 19 miles. Lat. 22 c 20', long. 
75° 19'. 

DURCIOW. — A town in the native state of 
Kiigoojah, outlie Huuth-west frontier of Bengal, 
distant S. from Sirgoojah 10 miles. Lat. 
22' 54', Jong. 83 r 12'. 

BUKOOWA, in the district ot Burdhee, in 
the native state of Rewa, a town amvjng Jbe 
northern mountains of Hondwana, 30 miles S. 
of the town of Burdhee, 08 K. of Mirzapoor, 
400 W. of Calcutta by Hazareebagh. Lat. 
24 J 10', long. h2 ' 30'. 

j BIIROUDDA, in the British district of 
M'rzapore, lieut.-gov. of the NAY. Provinces, 
[a village on tlie left bank of the Canges, 771 
‘miles NAY. of Calcutta by the river route, 37 
miles S. E. of the city of Allahabad by the 
j same. Lat. 25 ' Id', long. 82° 12'. 

| BVRGVDOOA.- -A town in thtf territory 
of t )udc, distant N.E. from Oude 55 miles. 
Lat. 27 v 27', long. 82" 42’. • 

r.riwsru, in the Briti>h district of Pala- 
movv, luut.-gov. of Ik n gal, a town on the 
right bank of the river Kunber, 30 miles SAY. 
( ofPalamo\v, Lat. 23 33, long. S3 35'. 

BUUGUK, in the British district of Sumbul- 
jinor, < «ii the anuth-west frontier of Bengal, a 
tow non the route from Sumbulpore to Nag- 
pun*, 22 miles S \Y. of the former. Lat. 

, 21 29', long *3 C 49 . 

j BURCH KH. - A Muall raj within the 
country superintended by r the political agent 
for the b» nth we-t fiontier of Bengal. Its 
cen fix* is in lat. 21 " 53' t long. 80 5': its area 
is 099 m pi are miles. The effict of a rebellion 
sonieye.iiN ago was to render the country a 
de-mt ; but it was expected to inipiove under 
the mjah of R%eguih. the south-western part 
of vvho-c lay it adjoins, and by whom it is now 
Ju Id. Its annual value has been estimated 
at aboui # lo,000 rupee-. 'he tribute is 320 
rupees • The population 1 * -dimattd at about 
P.nrgurh, the pn.icipal place, is in 
lat. 22 1 , long 83 1 ' 9'. 

P.riiliAMPOKE, in the British district of 
Mv*oish»‘dahiul 4 bent gov of Bengal, a town 
situate on the left bank jf the river Bhagrut- 
tc<\ a grei^f j*HVt of the Gauges,' “and oil the 
unite from Calcutta to Moorriiedahad. 'The 
dt pie— ed and iind.-t site rendered it extremely 
un lu al thy, and the pr* v deuce of dreadful 
i mm talitv was painfully brought: to view by the 
1 extent and oiowded state of the European 
'burial-ground. Aim ng the endemic diseases, 
cholci a c.sjk dally prevailed. Ileneo the station 
| was regard®! with gieat app ehension and 
« dislike iv those consigned to ^ by the exi- 
gencits of the civil o? military service. Lat- 
i terlv, however, sanitary measures have been 
introduced v®th high a degree of success, 

I that the climate id tho station, so far from 
proving baueful to the troops now located 
j there, is lepoifed to be second to none in 
I Bengal for salubrity. Nature and art havo 
j combined to give this place an exterior in many 
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respects attractive. 


houses arise in I to the north west falls info the .Jumna on tho 


convenient spots in the neighbourhood, for the left side. The scenery is of vdiy great beauty, 
accommodation of those whose residence par- Skinner, who states that he visited nearly all 
takes of the character of pci litanence, and give tho celebrated prospects of Km ope, considers 
the station an air of grandeur and importance, them surpassed by those of this sequosU n d 
This place is the seat of the civil establish- tinct. The rajah ofTirliee has a palaechetc, 
ment, consisting of tlie usual European and but in a vstyle much at vanauco with tho noble 
native functionaries. The want of a w T ell- elmraeter of the scene) y. Lat. 30 47', long, 
conducted public seminary in this town has 178 ‘17'. t 

long been felt; and a project is on foot to | BURKI T TUII, in the British distiiet of 
establish a college of tho same character as j Muzufhirnugar, lieut -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
thoye of Kishnaghur and Hooghly. 'I he mill- , vinces a 'village on the ioute from Kurnoul to 


tary cantonments command the notice of the . Meeiut, and 17 miles S.Jfl. of the foimm. 
traveller. Tho grand square, a spacious quad- \ j on ^ r 77 • 3 V, 


rangle, inclosing an excellent parade ground, 
is particularly striking ; and the quarters of 


BURLUIUUT, or BURBA H, in the 


the Kuropcan offices ‘Vie handsome edifices, ! British district of Mn/.uffiimugar, lieut^-gov. 
built of hruk flud stuccoed, and fonrnmr , »f the N.W . Provinces, a Village on the -roiPe 


built of brick, and stuccoed, and forming 
langesof considerable extent. In the arrange- 
ments of the Bengal army, this place is in- 
cluded within the presidency division, and 


fiom Kurnoul to Meerut, and 32 miles S. 10. 
of the former. Lat. ‘it! 25', long. 77° 25 . 

BV'LJMAH. — An indt pendent kingdom, 


usually is occupied by a body of infantry and situate b* tween Kastein India and Dluna. 
a detail of aitdlery. Distance N. from Dal- j Previous to the year 1825 tho Burnuse cmpiio 
outta by land 118 iniUs, by water 1 til , fi nra 1 was one «f considerable extt nt ami important e , 
Moorsbedabad, S, five miles. L&t. 21° 5', ' but, stripped since that peiiod of some of its 


long. 88" IT 


| richest provinces by the *ri -ults of war, its 


Bl'KHAMI’OREE. - A town in N.ignore, ! ttmtoiy now (.ills w itliin wry mo.br it.- limit-, 

distant K.E. fioin Nagpore 00 miles. Eat I-™' 1 ,N l , , ,, ' v ; <r hnH tmn.it, iy 

20" 39' long 7$ J 5o circumscribed. It is bouudi d on the noi th bv 

V . . Assam and Thibet, fiom wlm h it isVpu.iL d 

Bl Ivlli AH, in the territory of Oudc, a \ )V Himalayas, on fbe ias‘ by < ‘uni ; 
village on the route from Neetapnor cantonment 0 * iIh , wnith ^ u . u . n tl> an, mud BnLdi 
to that of Shalijehanpoor. 15 miles N \\ . of province of J\gu , and on the \v*-.t by moon 
the former, J? nines It. of the lattei. Lat ! tain langes dividing it from \nacan, r l p 
2/ oO f long. Ml 14. !perah, an<l Munm< pore. It evivrids fi «>m 

BU Rif IN’, or BLRI1UL, in the British 1 U 1** 25 to 2s; 15 , and fiom long. !M J to 
distnet of (foruckpore, heut.-gov. of the N \V. j H*0 4u', measuring 5 to ittHf s m length fiom 

Provinces, a town on tlm mute from A zun- ' north to south, and 12iMn it* great* ^t bienith , 

gurh to iioiuckpore cantonment, 32 miles « and contains an area < f '.'h.Oou -quare nabs. 
N.K. of the funner, S3 S.L. * the latter. It • Little more than a \agm ginss can be made 
has a hizaar, &nd is situate on the left bank of | of thgtaumber of the inhabitants. \ecoiding 
the fiogra, here a great ii\er running m one 1 to J^Diawfurd** estini itc of twenty-two to 
channel, and crossed by ferry. Lat. 2d 5 If/, i the squaie mile, the populauon vyunhl am l\ 
long. 83' 3 i'. iJ exceed 2,n0(),U00, and appt ars to b< (hulls 

T j r r uti i * o . . * , , . com entrat oil on tin* banks of tin Ii tvs.nl K, 

LI Kill i). — A town m the native state id . . ,. , . , ' 

e ^ i i , . where the iintiejpu towns are bu It hie 

Gwalior, or imsesjstuom <d Scmdia, distant , . 1 4 A , . . 

x t t? < * (' \ i « on ;i ^ i * ,. u # geneial sbqio ol the hurt uv or tin lonnltv is 

iv.h. from Gwalior 31 mules. Lat. 20 .{ - . . , , , , 

i ’ i to the fumth, as mdieatul bs thi; ii( v « ut <<l its 

Jong, t w 4o . I r p. | . ■ « . 

^ ;mm. the liawalr’v, dnivirig its mhiici' 


BLKJCltGl Rif, in the British district ofjf r< ,iii tlie snowy range of the llunal 13 a-, m 
Chota Nag]ioor, lit ut gov. of Bengal, a towmlat. 2 S° 5 ', long. P7 5 ^, and Hewing in a dnec- 
011 tho route from lfaz*recbai»h to Mulnapoor, turn for the montpait due south, nearly bisu ts 
46 miles S. of tho former, Lat. 2 JL 20 , long, the Burmese teriitory^ and ckmhis into tlie 
S5 10k British district ol Pt^u at Homi distann above 

BURK A IRA, in tlie territory of Ownlior, tl,e Vown of* Promo. In i<» emnso it Hows t.y 
or f*OhSCPsiftn« of Seindia, a village on the rout*' Bjc^ ttrwn of l imnerapoora, ami a few milts 
fiom Gotrna to M nw, 28 urile^S.W. of for- below' parwoH tho c^y of Ava. tfiom ib.s p.mit, 
mer, 167 X.K. of latter. Water i« abundant ^ to the westward, and Open n sinning 

here, and supplies M£y Ire obtained. I^at. 'ts magi j ml dueotmn, it icceivot on tho light 
24° 17 ', long. 77 ' 9 '. flidclts great coiiHuent tho Khyi fedwen, flow mg 

r < a a < n- <• * from the north. Tho only remaining 

BEKKELE.-A town m tl» nntive_ S Ute river of nnv j. tho gjv |wy itl , wl.irh 


24° 17', long. 77' 9'. Hufcits great continent the khyi fcdwen, flow in, 

r < a a < n- <• * from the north. The only rcmairun 

BUKKELt—A town m tl» native state river of Rnv tnilgl!itl „) e j. tho ga |w, itl , „|,i, 
of Bom hjimlia, on tlie mwth-w«M fiontier of ha8 iu mi ln # thc W1|W r , mg9 (lf 
Bengal, dwtant h.W. from Sumbul^or t! , „ ] rawalM y mu | 
mile#. Lat. 21“, long. 82 59. wunllol to tW Ihnr. h„t .1 t., ♦».« 


Han it* tnigin in tlie «nm; r.mga of momitmi.H 
Bengal, distant h.W. fyn. SnmbuljK.or i; , „ t) „ lrawall(1 mu | 

mile*. Lat. 21“, long. 82 59. ,, mallei to tl.at *mor, but more to the <a-t 

BURKOT, in Gurhwal, a village on a ridge ward, enters the British territory in nearly th« 
overhanging a torrent, which about two innes same latitude, after a com so of equal length. 
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The physical asped of the territory from its 
southern frontier to the latitude of the capital 
is characterised by unevenness and general 
elevation ; and beyond thin, to its northern 
limit, it isriocidedly mountainous. The plains, 
however, and more especially the valleys near 
the rivers, are remarkably fi uitful. The princi- 
pal pi oductsare wheat, rice, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
indigo, and cotton. Tea is cultivated on the 
hills by the mountain tribes. Horticulture is 
almost wholly neglected among the Burmese. I 
Green vegetables form a considera)^ e poi tion ' 
of their diet ; but these for the most part are 
collected from the forests and marshes, and are 1 
not the result of cultivation. The seasons arc 
rijgular ; and although the beat which imme- 
diately precedes the rains l>e intense, it is of 
lirief duration. Of the general salubrity of the 
climate, the best evidence perhaps is afforded 
iu the vigour and activity of the natives. Our 
acquaintance with the fmest productions of 
Ruriuah is not proportioned to the importance 
of the subject. Among them leak holds a dis- 
tinguished place ; and the tracts covered by 
tins timber arc unquestionably the ino>t ex- 
tensive of those in India. The Mimosa catechu, 
a tree rising in the height of thirty or forty 
icet, is wiueiy m .bc.nmuted, and yn Ids the 
thug known as the catechu, or terra Japonica. 
Burmah, as might be ex|)ccted from its moun- 
,taim>U'j character, abounds in mineial wealth. 
Gold is disenxertsl in t he beds of sti cams 
descending from the Himalayas. Silver-mines 
me wi ought intone place in the eastern tern 
lory of Lao, anti the inferior minerals, — iron, 
Uu, lead, antimony, and othcis,— aie met \sith 
in abundance, moie pajticulary on the eastern 
fiontier towards China. Quarries of statuary 
mail.le aie woikeil iu the neighbourhood of 
Inina raj >oo i a. Tiaccs of co.il have been dis- 
coveudouthe banks of tbc Irawatldttaui the 
Mcinity of the petroleum wells of^Jbnau- 1 
gyaong. Precious stem s, consisting of tho 
sapphire am? rubv species, abound; and so 
highly are they esteemed, that the owner-hip 
of the nunc- appear*, to constitute the chief glory 
of the sovereign, \\ hen Colonel Burney was 
the resident in Ava, uftieial communications 
were addies-ed to him under the authonty of 
tho “Founder of the great golden city of 
precious atones \ tlta puss* ssor of mines of gold, 
silver, rubies, amber, and noble serpentine.'' 

In a country much of which still loniam-* to 1 
lie bi ought under tlfb dominion of man, wild 
animals, may be expected to he nutnerous# The 
most remarkable arc the elephant, rhinoceros, 
tiger, spotted lcopaid, and several speeds of 
wild cat. It is worthy oi notice, that while 
the feline spi cies abounds, none of the canine 
family, so frequent in the neighbouring ectmtoy 
of Him^istan, aie, bo far as wc are acquainted, 
to bo mot with in Ruriuah. Accouhug to 
Orawfurd, “there arc neither wolves, jackals, 
foxes, nor hynqpaa ; and this zoological feature 
is said to extend to all the #nun tries of tropical 
Asia lying east of Bengal.” Of domestic 
quadrupeds, tho chief arc the ox, buffalo, and 
X 


horse. The latter rarely exceeds thirteen 
hands in height : his chief use is for the saddle, 
being rarely employed foi draught or as a 
beast of burthen. The camel is unknown* 
That so rude a people should have made little 
progress in the useful arts, can excite no sur- 
prise. The manufactures of the country are 
restricted to articles required for home con- 
sumption, and few find their way to foic^gn 
markets, Cotton and silk goods arc worked 
at U minerapoora and Ava, as are also coarse 
species of pottery and cutlery ; and if to the-e 
lie addedi gold and silver ornaments of rude 
fabrication, the list of Burmese manufactures 
may be considered as nearly complete. Pass- 
ing to the religion of the country, it may be 
notice< I that the Burmese, though Hindoo*, are 
not Brahmins, but Bhuddists. Their govern- 
ment is des]K>tic, and their laws, like their 
religion, arc Hindoo. # 

A degree of uncertainty hang* over the 
precise period of the ai rival <d the British in 
Bunn ah. It -.corns, however, to have been of 
eaily date, as at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century certain agents of the 
East- India. Company wuio included in tho 
general expulsion of Europeans from Ava. 
The edict of banishment did uot, however, 
‘extend to the prohibition of commercial rela- 
tion#, its object being simply the deportation 
from the country of foreign residents ; and 
trade continued to be earned on a- usual by 
British -hip* with the princq>al ports of Bur- 
iiuah. *n lb>7 the British took possession of 
I the island of Negrais, situate at the mouth of 
the w« stern branch of the Irawaddy, Hitherto 
British intercourse with Buimah was purely of 
a commercial character ; and such continued to 
be the ea-e for seventy year* later. Towards 
the close of tliii interval, a civil war had broken ■ 
out between the Burm-.se and the Peguers, 
which i i 1 7.V2 teninjiao- 1 in favour of the 
hitter ; l*it their yoke v ,i of brief duration, 
and thq^Bunnese, under their chief Alompra, 
succeeded in recovering their political inde- 
pendence. Alompra’ success, according to 
cohmporary autlinrity, w-as promoted through 
the covert a-sistance of the British factrtr} at 
the entrance *»f the liawaddy ; anti the sub- 
sequent cession of Neuritis to the British, 
together \#ith the grant of a piece of land at 
Basfiein for tho purpo-es of a factory, afford 
plausible grounds for accrediting the rumour. 
From the date of Alompra’s triumph over the 
l Vgurra, eve ry enterprise of the Burmese, for 
[ the space of more tl.an half a century, appears 
I to have Keen crowned with sinv^sl. Siam felt 
I the force ofetheir arms in 17* 51 ’ Formidable 
1 invasic of theii territory by the Chinese in 
j tho three following years were triumphantly 
| repulsed. Arracan merged into the empire in 
< I7^d. Ten year^ later they extorted from the 
| Siamese the cession of the whole coast of 
1 Tenaa-erim ; aud the limits of the empite were 
'subsequently extended by the annexation of 
j Mmmeepore and Assam. About the jear 
j 1794, a party of Mugh rotbeis from Arracan 
1 1(51 
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taking refuge in the adjoining British province J trusted that such an unwarranted proceeding 
of Chittagong, a military force was sent by the would receive the punishment it merited. This 
Burmese across the frontier, in pursuit of the communication remained unnoticed, and thus 
fugitives, without any reference to the British matters rested. At this period Assam became 
government. A detachment under General the scene of civil dissension ; and tbe^Bunnese, 
Erskine forthwith proceeded to Chittagong, to interfering on behalf of one of the candidates 
repel the irruption into the British territories ; for power, succeeded in placing him on the 
and upon an amicable arrangement between throne. It was not intended, however, that 
thcfgeneral and the Burmese commander, the he should pciquantpitly occupy this position, 
troops of the latter were withdrawn. Ou the and he was shortly after deposed by his foimer 
retirement of the aggressors, the fugitive rob- supporters, who set up one of their own chiefs 
here were secured by the British authorities, in his placj. The Burmese thus became neigh- 
tried, found guilty, and delivered ovir to the tours to the British on the northern as well as 
Burmese. The act was attributed by the on the southern frontier; and availing them 
latter to timidity. Tt was followed up, on the selves of their favourable position, committed 
part of the British, bv successive missions, in several acts of aggression on villages with'nr 
the hope of obtaining political and commercial the British territory. Upon explanation ami 
advantages; but in each instance the British satisfaction for those outrages being demanded, 
representative experienced humiliating neglect j the Burmese government affirmed that the 
or studied insult, and no beneficial results j villages bad been attacked by mistake. But 
ensued. In 1811 a Mugh chief, named Khyn- 1 aggression was not i strict ed to the teriitories 
herring, who, irappears, had fled into Chitta- 1 bordering on the newly acquired possessions, 
gong upon the subjugation of his country by For some time the Bunnese had been gradually 
the Burmese, collected a number of followers, encroaching on the frontier of Uhittagong, and 
and invaded Arracan, with the intention of had claimed jungles which weie frequented by 
expelling the Burmese from that province. British elephant- bun ter*, many of whom had 
He was joined on his arrival by several of his been detained on the pretence that they w* re 
countrymen, who readily seized an opportunity trespassing on Burmese territory. Among 
to avenge themselves upon their conquprois other instances of outrage ami tnathei} pi.ic 
for the tyranny and oppression which they had tised by this nation, was an assault upon a 
experienced from them. Success for a short Mugh boat proceeding to the island of Sb.ih- 
time attended their efforts. They were, how- poorer, laden with riee : the utvv of winch 
ever, in the end completely defeated, and com- were killed. It was considered mc^v-ary, m 
pelled again to seek refuge in Chittagong, consequence. slightly to ini n aso the guaid on 
This irruption the Burmese believed to have the inland. Its withdrawal and the ‘•uiienth r 
been instigated and supported by the British, of the island, were fo!thwiLli M d |( mnnded by ibe 
In order to remove the suspicion, another governor of Arracan , and the rcqui-itnm bring 
mission was determined on, and Captain j followed up by the dw-palrh of 1,000 tmops 
Canning was deputed to Ava to afford ex- j under the rajah of Kamree. the place w,o 
planation. f rHc embassy, like those which attacked and captured on the 2 Ith .Sept ember, 
had preceded it, was exposed to insult and 1 1 $2&flkree of the thirteen men who com posed 
danger; and having experienced npich coh-Jthe jM^d stationed on the i«hmd being kilhd. 
tumelious treatment from the authorities at jit w r as at the same time intimated, that any 
Rangoon, was compelled to return without j attempt on the part of tbs British to retake 
reaching its destination. * Khynherring stdl j the island would be resen ted by attacking tin* 
continued at large; and the refusal to deliver cities of Moorshedabad and Barca. The island 
up the chief and his associates to the Buimese, was, notwithstanding, shortly again occupied 
incensed the latter, and was # tlie means of by the British: and upon the occurrence of 
aggravating the unfriendly relation rf between further acta of encroachments and outrage by 
the people and the British, A|# length a the Burmese, the Butish eminent, in Kcb- 
fornial demand was preferred by the Burmese rnary, 1824, declared war. In March a largo 
rajah of Ramree for the surrender of the Mugh force, which had been despatch'd from the 
fugitives. A reply was addressed to the Bur- presidencies of Bengal ^nd Madras, reached 
mese sovereign, based upon the principle j the Burmese dominions, under the command 
maintained by the British government, <>f| of Sih Archibald Campbell. This olti, cr com- 
refusing to, deliver up those who had sought i me need operations on the Rangoon river, and 
its protection. In a few mouths a second took possession of the town 6f that name 
letter was received, demanding the cession of on the 12th May. He afterwards attacked 
the elephant grounds of Ramoo, together with and reduced the principal fort* at the mouth 
Chittagong, MooTHhedabad, and Dacca, stated rff tlJt Imwaddy. In January of the following 
to be Burmese dependencies ; and the demand year a force of 11,000 men was a^e«iblcd in 
was accompanied by a threat V> commence Chittagong, under the command of General 
hostilities, if the claim were not complied with. Morrison. Its first object was to be the re- 
An answer was returned to the Burmese duetto* of the province of Arracan ; after 
novereign, to the effect that the Governor- which it was iuteiTded to form a junction with 
General regarded the letter as an unauthorized the army of Sir A i chi bald Campbell on the 
act on the part of the rajah of Ramree, &tvl jlrawaddy. One of these obj^tH was accom- 
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plished by the capture of the capital, and the from Burmab. This took place in 1840. 
occupation of the entire province of Arracan ; Twelve year# later, intelligence reached Cal- 
but the junction with the main army was frus- cutta that the commanders of two British 
t rated by the impracticability of crossing the voxels had been exposed to certain unwarrant- 
Yoomadoung Mountains, the Aeng route being able and oppressive acts by order of the gover- 
then unknown to the British. In the early nor of Rangoon; and (‘ommodore Lambert 
part of May the rains set in, and with them was deputed to the place to dein|nd reparation 
commenced a season of sickness, privation, and | for the injuries which had been sustained, 
distress. Fever and dyseqjery jiroke out to ud The Burmese authorities met the requisition 
alarming extent, and many, noth officers and by a refund of compensation, accompanied by 
men, who hatf escaped the sword of the enemy, marked indignities towards the British officers ; 
were struck down by disease. Atdeugth the whereupon (Jominodore l^ambert placed the 
maladies which had afflicted the troops became principal porta in a state of blockade, and ro- 
vni venial, and it w r as evident that the only turned to Calcutta. There was now little room 
chance of preventing the whole force from for hesitation in choosing the course which the 
falling a sacrifice to the climate was to with- | British government ought to pursue. The 
draw it from the pestifei ous influence to which .question was, whether it should akandon its 
it was subjected. A few divisions were readily subjects and acknowledge its inability to pro- 
trnnsfcmd to more salubrious situations on | toct them, or seek redrew by force of arm* ; 
the islands of Uheduba, Bamrce, and Sandoway, land there can be no doubt that ft decided 
and the remainder of the troojis were recalled J rightly in preferring the latter branch of the 
to Calcutta. Jn the mgan time Sir Archibald alternative It determine}, however, not 
(\‘impholl, w'ho had been twice disappointed in ’ tc» have recourse to war except in the last 
the hope of bringing atfaiis to an amicable and 1 resort, and only when all other means for the 
Mlisfactory teirninafcion, was prosecuting the peaceable arrangement of existing differences 
war with vigour. He had taken possession of ■ had been tried and failed. Accordingly, the 
1’imne; Melh . hqd been earned by force ; ] ultimatum of the British government was 
and several brilliant and successful exploits formally laid before the governor of Rangoon, 
were achie\cd under circumstances of gt eat 1 in which compliance with three conditions was 
difficulty nnd discouragement. The Burmese j declared indispensable to the presen ation of 
pi om d by no means contemptible enemies ; it peace : the transmission of an apology for the 
was only when beaten at every point that they insult offered to the British officers acting 
became alarmed for tin safety of their capital, under Commodore Lambert ; prompt payment 
which the British army was rapidly approach- of the s..m of 99U/. as compensation to the 
mg ; and under the influence of this feeding commanders of the two Briti-h vessels whose 
they at length consented to terms of peace. | rights had been outraged : and the reception of 
\ treaty was concluded at Ynndaboo ou the ! a Bn fish agent under the prorisiniis of the 
■Jdth of February, 1S2C, in which, among other ! existing treaty*. These teinis being rejected, 
stipulations, it was provided that the coast of war w'as declared. This took place in 1852, 
Tonnsserim, together with the province of! and no want of energy was evinced in its 
Arrac'tn, and its dependencies the isteds of i effective prosecution. F.irly in April Marta- 
Ramrcc, i'hcduba, and Sandoway, wmpi had 1 ban fed an ea*y conqiu-d The storming of 
been compiled by tile British. shoul 1 be re- Bangooi which occurred a few days later, 
tamed by tbem ; that (he king of Ava should 1 afforded a better opportunity for the display of 
lonouncc all cl.iims upon the principality of j British valour ; hut its capture was not effected 
Assam aud the adjoining states of Caehur, | without considerable mss both of officers and 
•I y idea, and Munnoepore, and that an ac 'men. Basse in was the next in succession of 
credited minister from each nation should 1 the Burmese towns which fell to the arms of 


reside at the court of the other. I the British, and with Rangoon and Martaban 

Amicable relations being thus restored be- 1 constituted an excellent%aso for future opera- 
tween the two countries, a British resident ■ lion*. Tronic followed, falling into the hands 
was deputed to ihe comt of Ava No indis- of the British almost without subjecting them 
position appears to Jmvu been manifested on * to the necessity of an effort. The city of Pegu, 
the part of the Burmese»to the maintenance of, previously taken and abandoned, was a second 
these friendly arrangements duifng the* leign { time occupied, and with more permanent suc- 
of the king by whom the treaty had been , cess. A determined attempt on. the part of 
ratified; hut in 1837 thi# potentate was do- j the Burmese was made to iveovu it once more ; 
posed, and his brother, Prince Therawaddi, , hut i* wa# met by the officii in command 
usurped the throne. The new monarch ' (Major xlill, of the Madras fusiliers) with a 
twinced great repugnance to the redde^cc # of‘ union of decision and* skill which enabled him 
a British officer at his court ; and in deference* to maintain it. though under great difficulties', 
to the royal prejudice, the British minister | until relief arrived. The lower portion of tho 
obtained the permission of his government to » Burmese territories was now actually in the 
remove to Kar^ooii. But the change o&locnlity | hands of the British, and the formal annexation 
effected no alteration in tin* unfriendly conduct ' of the conquest was announced in tho following 
of the king, and it was ultimately determined i proclamation : — " Tbo court of Ava having 
altogether to .withdraw the 1 ritish residency j refused to make amends* for the injuries and 
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insults which British subjects had suffered at 
the hands of its servants, the Governor-General 
of India in Council resolved to exact reparation 
by force of arms. The forts and cities upon 
the coast were forthwith attacked and captured ; 
the Bunnan forces have bten dispersed wher- 
ever they hav£been met ; and the province of 
Pegu is now in the occupation of British troops. 
The^just and moderate demands of the govern- 
ment of India have been rejected by the king ; 
the ample opportunity that has been afforded 
him for repairing the injury that was done, has 
been disregarded ; and the timely submission, 
which alone could have been ^effectual to pre- 
vent the dismemberment of his kingdom, is 
still withheld. Wherefore, in compensation 
for the past, and for better security in the 
future, the Governor-General in Council lias 
resolved, and hereby proclaims, that the pio- 
vince of Pegu is now, ami shall he henceforth, 
a jwirtion of the British territories in the Bast. 
Such Bunnan troops as may still remain . 
within the province shall be driven out ; civil 
government shall immediately be established ; 
and officers shall lie appointed to administer' 


Bide, in lat. 25° 18', long. 88° T ; its total 
length of course being about 105 miles. 
During the periodical rains it is navigable for 
boats of considerable tonnage. 

BURN AH, in the British district of Fur* 
ruckabad, lieufc.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bnnk of the Kalee Nuddcc, 
38 miles W. of Furruckukad. Bat. ‘27* 20', 
long 79° 2'. 6. 

BURNAWA, in the British district of 
Meerut, li“Ut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the pergunrmh of 
the same name, on the right bank of the Hin- 
dnn. Bat. 29 J 7', long. 77 29'. 

BURNUGGUU, in Guzerat, or territory <f 
tho Priiicownr, a town 52 miles N. of the city 
of Ahmedabad. It has considerable trade, 
conducted principally by wealthy Brahmin*', of 
whom many reside here. Population 12,000. 
Lat. 23° 48', long. 72 38'. 

Bl’ROD. — A towr^in the native state of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Sci rulin'* fumdi, 
distant N. from Oojem 40 miles. Bat. 23‘ 4 i' f 
long. 75 * 49'. 


the affairs of tin- several district*. The 
Governor-General in Council hereby calls on 
the inhabitants of Pegu to submit themselves 
to the authority, and to confide securely in* the 
protection of the British government, whose 
power they have seen to be irresistible, and 
whose rule is marked by justice and benefi- 
cence. The Governor-General in Council, 
having exaefed the reparation he deems suf- 
ficient, desires no further conquest in Burma)), 1 
and is willing to consent that hostilities should 
cease. But if the king of Ava shall fail to 
renew his former relations of friendship withj 
the British government, and if lie shall reck- 
lessly seek to dispute its quiet possession of j 
the province it ba« now <h dared to be its own, 1 
the Governor -Gen end in Oouucil vjMl again j 
put forth the power he holds, and *rill visit ■ 
with full retribution aggressions which? if they 
be persisted in, must of neoe^ity lead to the 
total subversion of the Bunnan state, and to' 


BUKOPA. in the British district of Agra, 
Iieut.gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a a i Huge 
on the mute from the city of Agra to.Je\pore, 
and 11 miles W. of the former. The nud in 
this part of the loute is good, the country 
highly cultivated. Bat. 27 long. 77 5:7. 

BITROOA, in the Biitndi district of Mo- 
radii bad, Punt -go\. of the N W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Altnnra to the town 
of Monulabad, and 58 miles N. of the hub r. 
It if> situate on the Dubha river, at the noi th- 
em fronPor of the district^ towards Kifinaon. 
Bat. *29’ 21\ long 79° 12'. 

RUROt >NI>A, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, j^i lingo on the route from tin town of 
JoudpBPe to that of A j mere, and 5!» mile* 
N.K. of the former. Tt contain*^ 359 hniii*»H, 
supplies! witli good water fri^iii a tank and four 
wells, and is situate in an open grassy countiy ; 
population 1,615. Bat. ‘2d 20', long. 74 4'. 


the rum and exile of the king and hia race/'. BUROKEK, or HU ROW A, in the territory 
The mler of Ava declined acceding to any of Gwalior, or posse*.- ions of Scindias family, 
formal tre^y, but ityvas understood that he a town one mile to the W. or right of the 
professed to abstain from active hesfcjii ties. route from tho fort of Gwalior to Saugor ; 


BURMIOK. — A town in the native state of 
Hikhim, distant N.Ji from Tkujecling 19 miles. 
Lat. 27° 10', long. 88 34'. 

BURN AH.— A small river rising in the 
British district of Allahabad, about 13 miles 
13. of the city of 'that name, and in bit. 
25* 23', long. 82* 8'. Tt takes a north-easterly 
course through tho district for about twenty* 

J ye miles, when, turning southeast, it for fifty 
liles forms the boundary between the districts 
of Mirzapore and Jounpore ; continuing its 
course in the same direction, it enters the dis- 
trict of Benares, through which it flows for 
thirty miles, passing the cantonment of Nik* 
rout, and along the north side of the city of 
Benares, and mils into the Ganges on the left 


nine miles *S. of former, 178 N.W. of hitter, 
fjit 26 S', long. 78 1 10'. 

, BUKOS, in the British district of Muttia, 
lieut.«gov. oithe N.Vt*. Province*, a village on 
( the route from tho city of Ajfrn to Allygurh, 
and 15 miles N. of the former* Lat. 27* 29', 

, long, 78' 6'. • 

j 1JVROTA, in Gurhwal, a village on the 
, rijghtfbank of the Bliagirathi, fts the Ganges is 
calVd in the upper part of its course. It is 
situate eighty feet above the stream, in a 
country cultivated to a considerable extent, 
especially for opium. But. ^0* 36', long. 
7s y 23'. • 

JBUUOTI. - See BaNmowtkk. 
BUROULUH, in the British district of 
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Goorgaon, lieul.-gov\ of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Delhi to Muttra, 
and 45 miles S. of the former. Lat. 28^ 5', 
long. 77 25'. 

BUROUN, in the British district of Fur- 
tuckabad, liout.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the xoute from the cantonment of 
Aligurh to that of Futtchgurh, and eight 
miles N.W. of the latttr. «lt h^ts water from 
wells. Lnt. 2J U 25', long. 79 30'. 

BUROUR, or BURIIOUL, iu the # territory 
of (hide, a village on the route from Bareilly 
to Seeiapnor, 71 miles S.E. of the former, 34 
N.W. of the latter. Water is plentiful there, 
aryl supplies are procui able. The road in this 
part of the route is rather good, the country 
open and cultivated. Lat. 27 50', long. 

80 21 '. 

BU IIOITU, or BUKO UR A If, in the British 
district of Bareilly, li cut -gov. of the N.W. 
]‘i evinces, a village on the route from the city 
of Agra to Bart illy, ami 27 miles S.W. of the 
latter. It is situate iu a level, textile, vvell- 
u ate red, and well-cultivated country. Lat. 
28 12, long. 70 J 10'. 

BVllOUT L. 1 i British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut -gov. ot the N.W, Pmvmces, a 
village on the loutofrom the city of Allahabad 
to Buiares, and 2S miles E. of the former. 
Lat 25 21', long. S2 J 15'. 

BUROUTH, in the British district of Mee- 
rut, lieut.-gov of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
the principal place of the pergunnah of the 
saint 1 name. It contains a population of 
12.350. Lat. 29 ti\ long. 77 J 20'. 

BrnoiriTlI, in the British distiict of 
Paint put, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
ii village on the route from the eit}' of Dtlhi 
to Kinimul, and 20 miles N.W. of the funnel. 
Lat. 2 s 51', long. 77' 8'. W 

BUROWLA, in the British district of Uoo- 
luiidshulmr, bout. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Kha'-ganj to Meerut, 
and 01 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat 28° 11', 
long. 7 1^' Pi . * 

BUR PAN EE. ---A river rising in lat 
2.V‘ 40', loup. 92 3 , in Kyrmi, one of the Uossja 
mates. It flows in a north -easterly direction 
for sixty miles, principally through the British 
territory ol Jvnteah, shortly after leaMiig 
which, it turns norjh-west, and flows tor 
twenty miles to its junerton, neai^ Ralia, with 
tho Kullung river, ft considerable offset oT the 
Brahmapootra. 

BUR PET A, in the Britfch district of Cam- 
roop, Lower Assam, a town 12 miles S.E. of 
JBijnee, in Bhotan, 48 miles W. of Gowljatty. 
Lat. 20 J 18', long. 91 J , v 

BUUPOORA, or BURREYTOORA, in fie 
British district, of Ktawa, lieut.-gov of Agra, 
a town, the ptjncipal place of the pergunnah 
of the sam# name, m lift. 25° 44, long. 
78 58'. 

BURPOORA, in the jagliii ■> of Rampoor, 


lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the noi th -eastern route from the city of Ram- 
p<K>r to Nugiua, and nine miles N. of the 
former. Lat 28° 55', long. 79' 5'. 

BURRA LOOM, in the British district of 
the same name, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
48 miles W. of Bancoora, 80 mfces N.W. of 
Midnapoor. Lat. 23° 4', long. 85° 24'. 

BURR A BOOM.-- Bee BAHHAiiflooM. 

BUR It A OUACHUR, in Sinde, a thriving 
village on the route from Hyderabad to Boli- 
vian, and 62 miles N.W. of the former place, 
ft has a large mosque, in front of which are 
numerous tombs. The village is situate in a 
well-cultivated country, on a smallVatercourse 
discharging itself into the Indus a mile to the 
east. Lat. 26 J 10', long. 68" 6'. 

BURRAGAON, in the British cystricfc of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right hank of the ^umna, 42 miles 
S E. of the city of Agnv. Lat. 26 J 52', long. 
78' 42'. * 

BURRA GL'RRAWARRA. in the British 
territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. 
ot the N.W. Provinces, a town 76 miles W. of 
Jubbulpoor, 71 miles E. of Hoosungabad. 
Lat. 22' 55', long. 78 50'. 

BCKHA LAM BA, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, a town on the route from Nusserabad 
to Gwalior, 29 miles E. of former, 212 W. of 
hitter. It is of considerable size^md is sur- 
rounded oy a mud wall and ftch. Lat. 
26° 20 , long. 7*7 14'. 

BURRAN. — A river in Sinde, which takes 
its rise in the Ket-rtar Mountains, in lat. 
25° 56 . long. 67 45 , ami, after a south* 
east ei ly comse of rixty-five miles, fulls into 
the Indus, in lat. ‘25° 14', long. 68° 21'. In 
the uppper part of its ...rise it is called the 
Dhurwal* For a mile mini a its confluence 
with th^ Indus it has a lat . e body of water. 

BUREAPUDDA. — A town in the native 
state of Mohurbunge, one of the Cuttack 
mehals, under the political superintendence of 
the government of India, distant N.W. from 
Bahtfrore 35 miles. Lat. 21 59, long. 80° 48. 

BUltltli*; MUTTAN^. in tke British di* 
trict of Shahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town on the route from Ba- 
reilly to the cantonment of Futtebgurh, and 
38 miles S.E. of the former. It has a bazaar, 
and water and MipplieN for forces may be 
obtained iu abundance. Lat. 272 53', long. 
70° 45'. # 

BUk ■*?%’ POORUTt. - feeo BmtPoOBA. 

El’RKISOL, in tht’Uritish district of Back- 
ergunje, lieut. gov. of Bengal, a town situate 
ou the righ# Kink of a large offset of tlio 
Ganges, with which it al>o communicates by 
means of a channel called the Chittagong Pas- 
sage, distant 11 miles N. of Backergunje, 82 
miles S.E. of Jessore. It is the seat of the 
civil establishment of the district, w’hicli, in 
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1 SOI, was removed to this place from the town 
of Backergunje. Lat. 22° 44', long. 90' 23'. 

BURUOt). — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Kotab, distant N.E. from Kotah 40 miles. 
Lat. 2 5° 21', lonfr 70° 28'. 

BURROUNDA. — See Berovnda. 

BTJRSAMA, in the British district of Mut- 
tra, lieut.-gov. of the NAY. Provinces, a town 
on the route by way of Kosy from Delhi to 
Deeg, and 14 miles N. of the latter. I .at. 
*27* 39', long. 77* 20'. 

BURSANKER, in the raj of Ruriounda, in 
Buudelouud, a ghat or pass on the rout*? 
from Banda to Rewa, 43 miles S.E. of the 
former, 69 Jl.W. of the latter. The route hero 


its limits. The population is scanty. A small 
force (not exceeding seventy-five men, infantry 
and cavalry) is kept up by the rajah, and tho 
revenues of tho country are estimated at 
30,000 rupees, or 3,000/. per annum. Tho 
chief town, which boats the same name with 
the district, is situate two miles from the south 
or left bank of the Nerhudda. It is surrounded 
by a double vyall, Tvith a ditch to the outer one. 
Lit. 22 5', long. 75°. 

BURWANNUGUlt, in the British district 
of (Jhotaf Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a 
town on the route from Oodeipoor to Loha- 
dugga, 36 niibjM NAV. of the latter. Lat. 
23 9', long. 84*19'. r 


passes from the plams of Bundelcuwl to the 1 BURWAY.— A town in the native state of 
plateau on the summit of the hills styled by 1 Gwalior, or possessions of Soindia’s fainil) , dis- 
Franklin the Bindachai Range. Lat. 24 J 50*, it.int-S.E. from Mhow 39 miles. Lat. 22 13', 
long. 80°, 36'. long. 76° 7'. 


BURSEE, or BURSAK. in the British dis- 
trict of Allyjpirh. lieut.-gov. <if the NAY. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the city 
of Agra to Allygurh fhntonment, and 20 miles 
S. of the latter. Lat. 27 n 40', long. 78° S'. 

BURSOOAH, in the British district of 
Budaon. lieut.-gov. of the N.VV Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 41 miles S.W. of the latter. 1 
Lat. 28° 4', long. 79 3 5'. * | 

BUR UJ, in the British district of Gomck- , 
pore, lient -gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small tow linear the south-eastern frontier, 
towards British district of Sarun. Ac- 
cording to Buchanan, it contains 200 houses, 
an amount which would assign it a population 
of 1,200 persons. Distant 5S. K. from Goruck- ‘ 
pore cantonment 40 miles. Lat. 26° 16', long. * 
fe3" 43'. j 

BURWALLA, in the British district of 
Ahmedahad, pre^lency of Bombay, a town on J 
the left bank, of the Oolowtee rive*, 79 miles 
S.W. of Ahtuedabad. Lat. 22° lJ)', long. 
71 c 50'. 


{ BUR W UR SAGAR, in Bundelcund, a 
town, with bazaar on the route from Banda to 
Gwalior, 121 miles W. of funner, 83 S. K. of 
In tier. It is situate at the base of a long anil 
1 high ridge of rock*, on the extremity of which 
is a picturesque old foil ovtrlookmg the town. 
East of this is a fine jflnl or small lake, about 
two miles long ami one and a half wide. In 
the middle arc two rocky wooded Llcts »>f 
strikingly picturesque appearance. This piece 
of water is formed bv closing up the lower 
gorL;e of an ex tensive valley by a mound of 
masonry rixty f c et broad and a mile m length, 
having several ghat*, or flights o! -stops to tho 
water’s edge, it abounds with fine fish, and a 
stieam which flows fiom it e\ten-.ivclv diffuses 
the benefits of irrigation. Lat. 25 23'. long. 

7 48 '. 

BUSAT, or BUSSYE, in the British district 
of Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W Provinces, a 
town on the route from Agia to Ktawali, |o 
miles E. of the former. Busoni has a popula- 
tion of 12,751. Lat. 27~ 8', long. 78 9'. 

BUS A LEE, in the Redmwur division of 


BURWALLA, in the British district of 
Hurreeana, lteut. gov. of the NAY. Provinces, 
a town, the principal place of the pergunuah 
of the same name, distant N. from I Ian see 20 
miles. iMt. p* 22'f long. 75° 59'. 

BU EWAN EE, in the province* of Nimar, 
territory of Malwa, a hilly district, the patri- 
mony of a Bhecl chief, politically, it blunder 
the superintendence of tne Governor-General’s 
agent at Indore. This tract extends along the 
left or soulji bank of the river Nerhudda, and 
is situate within the Sautpoora range of moun 
tains. It lies between lat. 21 4H ' ami 22 1)', 
long. 74° 29' and 70° 22'. ^ length from ea*t 

to west may be compiled at sixty miles, and 
its breadth from north to south at thiity. Its 
area is about 1,380 square miles.* The-countiy 
abounds in fine timber ; it is well watered by 
mountain-streams ; hut, notwithstanding this 
advantage, ia only partially cultivated. The 
pfuiuApisdvty pay* no tribute, and there are but 
few dependent thakoora or feudatories within 


I the Punjab, a town situated on the loiite from 
Wazeetahad to Rawul Pind, 16 miles S. of 1l»o 
latter. Laf. 33° 27', long. 73 6'. 

IHJSAOO A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Shekawutee, distant N.W. from Jhoonjhnou 
22 miles. Fait. 28 J IP, long 75 LI . 

j BIJSKE, in the British district of Booluud- 
jshuhur, lieut.-gov. of t(pj NAY Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Ganges, E. of 
‘ Dellfl 60 miles. Lafc. 28° 36', long, 78* 15'. 

J BUSKENAGUR. -A town in the district 
of Singbnom, on *1110 south west frontier of 
Bengal, distant NAY from Chaibasia 40 miles, 
j ^ftt / 22'' 49', long. 85" 1 1'. 

| yBUSHEY, in the British territory of Snn- 
jg/r and Nerhudda, lieut -gov. of t5ie NAV. 

, Provinces, a town on the right lunik of tho 
,.fohila river, 37 miles S.E. c of Bohagpoor. 
Lat. 22° 55', long! 81° 47'. * 

BUSK A R] E, in the territory of (hide, a 
i town on the route from Arimgurh to Faiznbad 
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34 iniloa N.W. of tfio former, 52 S.E. of the 
latter. Lat. 2(5° 25', long. 82' 45'. 

1UJSPA, a river in Koonawur, and a feeder 
of the Sutlej, riKe« in Tartary, on the north- 
east declivity of the outer range of the Hima- 
laya, in about lat. 31° 13', long. 78° IV. It is 
a fine .stream, running smoothly down a ro- 
mantic valley, bounded on the south-west by 
the outer range of the IliAala^i, and on the 
north-east by the huge Ruldung range. Ac- 
cording to native tradition, this valley was 
formerly a lake ; and present appearances 
render the statement probable. The channel 
of the river i.s wide, and the stream forms 
mjpiy islands of sand and pebbles, over grown 
with barberries and willows The level space 
of the valley is frequently almost a mile wide, 
and is beautifully laid out in holds, and diver- 
sified with groves of apricot, peach, and walnut 
trees. The mountains inclosing it on the 
north-east and south-west are very abrupt, and 
for the most part formed of a bare rock. At 
Chctkool bridge, about eighteen miles from 
the source, and where the elevation of the bed 
of the river is 11,275 feet above the sea, its 
width is sixty-six feet; at some bridges iowc-rj 
down, the ,Mti» i*. from wv* nty-seven to! 
eighty-three feet. It receives numerous feed- 
ers on both the right ami left side, and after a 
course of about forty five miles in a north- 
westeily direction, falls into the Sutlej in lat. 
81 21)', long. 78 15', at an elevation df 5, 9 15 
feet above the level of the sea. The valley of 
the Buspa is productive in grain and pulse. 
The vine, though successfully cultivated in 
parts farther north, does not bring its fruit to 
maturity in this valley, in consequence of its 
position within the limits of the periodical 
rains. 

RUSSAUIR, in Northern Tndia, a consi- 
derable hill slate, hounded on the north by the 
British district of Spill ; on the east by Chinese! 
Tartary ; on this *y.mth by (iuiwhal ; and on 
the west and south-west hv various districts oi 


better-defined ores. These ores are exten- 
sively extracted and reduced in the pergunriah 
to Nawa, and at the village of Sheel, both 
| near the south-west frontier. The ore appears 
to be of the sort called in England ^specular 
! iron,” and lias the appearance of shining me- 
tallic particles, like mica, interspersed through 
sandstone. T he mines are in the form of adits 
and galleries, some of which extend hall* a 
; mile into the mountain, but have no perpendi- 
! cular shafts. The ore is at once reduced to the 
[ state of w’rought iron without previous casting, 
by means of charcoal of oak or pine. That of 
! Sheel is considered the finest, being much 
valued for making sabres,, knives, and hatchets. 
Tho ore, as extracted from the mine, yields 
from thirty to fifty per cent, of the particles 
of specular iron, and about two-thirds of the 
weight of those arc found to be waste in the 
process of reduction. • 

The climate varies from the nearly inter- 
tropical character of that of tllfe banks of the 
Sutlej at Rampoor, 8 -80 feet above the sea, 
and near the southern frontier, to that of 
regions untrodden by human foot, and rising 
above the limit of perpetual congelation. The 
most genial climate is that of the Chooara 
district, or the valley of the Pabur, having an 
elevation varying upwards from about 4,S(*0 
feet, and which is described as a beautiful and 
fertile tract. The productions of the earth 
vary from the iutertropieal character of those 
on the banks of the Sutlej at Kanipoor, where 
bamboos and some of the tropical Suits thrive, 
to that of the expiring vegetation on the bor- 
ders of perpetual snow. The very rapid eleva- 
tion of the surface of the Sub- Himalaya and 
Himalaya greatly circumscribes this portion of 
the territory, which is stated by Dr. Royle to . 
terminate at the height of between four thou- 
sand and five thousand f. vt above the sea. 
That scit^tific botanist o’ « rves : '* In propor- 
tion as we ascend these untains, the plants 
of Indii? disappear, and we are delighted at 
finding the increase in number and variety of 


the adjacent bill states. It is about ninety- 1 
five miles in length from north-east to south- 
west, ami fifty-five miles in breadth from south- 1 
cast to north-west; has an aiea of about 3.000 
square miles, and is situate between lat. 30 50' 

- -82 ' 8'. and long. 77 34'— 78° 52'. It is one of 
tho most mountainous and elevated countries in 
the w orld. Nirt, on tlje left bank of tin* Sutlej, 
is 8,(187 feet; Raton, on*tho left bank of flic 
Pabttr, 4,932 feet above the sea: and these 
two places, being respectively situate at the 
point* where tjie rivers cross the frontier, arc 
the lowest positions in the territory, nn»t 
parts being from 7, t»00 to 12.000 feet above the 
sea. The Sutlej intersect** tho country Srofh 
cast to west, and divides the torn lory into wo 
parts, that on the north being called Kootfti- j 
wur, and that on tho south Russahir. j 

Very extensive ami rich deposits of oopper- ! 
me have been discovered in *Koonawur. iron 
is very abundant, both in the form of ironstone 
in numerous aud extensiv beds of the 


those belonging to Euiopean genera. At first 
we see only a few straggling, towards the 
plains, which m a more temperate climate 
would be their favourite resort ; and it is not 
| until we attained a considerable elevation, 
that, having apparently lost all traces of tropi- 
cal vegetation, we enter a forest of pines or 
oaks, and lofty rhodojtendrons, where none but 
European forms are recognisable.” Dr. Ruylo, 
writing before MoorortdVs Travels had ap- 
peared, hoped to see the slopes of tlw Himalaya 
covered, and the edges of the terraced flats 
surrou . Vd ^ith plantatiohs of the tea-plant. 
Moorcrolt, however, ^n the course of his in- 
quiries respecting the tea- trade of Ladakh, 
ascertained that a vegetable product used as 
tea is imported largely into that district from 
IbiRvahir, where it grows most abundantly on 
I the banks of tho Sutlej, and uear Lipi. in the 
valley of the Pejur. Both the black and gieen 
sorts are gathered, dried, and rolled, in iiuita- 
j tion of the Chinese teas. About eight thou- 
1 ir>7 



sand pounds weight ore annually brought to 
X»e, the capital of Ladakh, where, however, it 
is not so much esteemed as the Chinese tea, 
with which it is mixed by the poorer people. 
Moorcroffc adds, “ It was the opinion of Melvin 
All, a wholesale dealer in tea to a large extent, 
that the te^ of Bussaliir differed from the 
coarser teas of China only in the mode of pve- 
pasing them for the market/' In Koonawur, 
beyond the limit of the periodical rain**, the 
vine is an important object of rural economy, 
the grapes being sometimes consumed when 
fresh, sometimes dried in the sun for future 
use, and sometimes converted into wine or 
spirits. The great productjvenebs of the vine 
in these parts is proved by the extraordinary 
cheapness of both' raisins and fresh grapes ; 
the former being sold at the rate of from thirty 
to forty pounds fur a rupee (about two shillings), 
the Jattei at from sixty to seventy pounds for 
the same sum. There are eighteen different 
kinds : some are rich and luscious ; some, 
when neglected and ill supplied with water, 
produce small berries without stones, some- 
what resembling the currants of Europe. 
Fraser draws a very gloomy picture of the 
character of the population of the lower or 
southern part of Bussahir at the time of its 
liberation from the Goorkha yoke. ‘'They 
are revengeful and treacherous, deficient m all 
pood qualities, abandoned in moraR and vicious 
m their habits. As a proof of the savage in- 
difference with which they look on the life of 
another, and on the act of shedding human 
blood, it is said that mere wantonness or a 
joke will induce the dime of putting a fellow- 
creature to death, merely for the satisfaction of 
seeing the blood flow, and of nuuking the last 
struggles of their victim ; and some facts, 
which came under our observation, of a tan- 
tamount nature, give too much reason for be- 
lieiing the assertion to be founded in truth. 
Female chastity is here quite unknown ; and 
murder, robbery, and outrage of every kind 
are here regarded with indifference.” The 
more frightful of these traits of cbaiacter are 
said to be no longer observable ; and there can 
be no doubt that some amelioration has re- 
sulted from British influence. European 
traveller^ have reputedly, eitffer singly or in 
small and defenceless parties, \itveihed the 
wildest parts of the country without molesta- 
tion. Something, indegj, is to be attributed 
to the prestige of the ™uro[*ean name ; but 
Gerard, a veteran in adventurous travels, says 
of those persons whom he employed, 41 they 
looked not unlike banditti, which, indeed, they 
formerly were ; but we knew v#t?l) that they 
could be trusted and they weie found in 
variably trustworthy. • The people had the 
good sense to appreciate the advantages of 
their liberation from Goorkha %yranny ; and 
auch is the testimony of Fraser, who passed 
the severe judgment on their character just 
quoted. “They hail the success and coming 
of the British as a revolution in the world, as 
the dawn of their civil happiness. The people 


think that they will become gflod, free, and 
happy, as by inspiration ; that it is the necessary 
result of the British power and government/’ 
“ Krorn the rajah to the peowaut, there was 
not one who did not talk thus with confidence 
and enthusiasm, and uniformly concluded with 
saying, ‘Now w*e shall live and improve, aud 
be raised from beasts to men.’ ” In physical 
character they forr^ a transition step from the 
Hindoo of th5 plains southwards, to the vast 
Mongolian family farther north. “ All the 
inhabitants of this region,” observes Eraser, 
“as well as those near the plains, aro Hindoos ; 
their features for the most part, although gra- 
dually altered by the climate as we have the 
low country, and also perhaps by country cus- 
toms, and possibly by the remaining muturo 
of an ancient indigenous race, still retain 
tiaccs that point to the chief original stock in 
the plains.” The inhabitants of Koonawur, 
north of the Iudo-Gaugetic range, are some 
times of strongly-marked Mongolian foituies; 
and tiavellers agree in representing them .is 
hardy, hrave, persevering, honest, fiank, and 
hospitable. “Thieves and robbeis are un- 
known, and a person’s word may be implicitly 
relied upon in anything regarding mom y mat- 
ters. They have not tlu least distrust or sus- 
picion.” Tho inhabitants of that dishict, of 
all the highlander, otiutd the onlv serious re- 
sistance to the warlike (Jooikhas, whom thc\ 
defeated in battle, and baffled by destroy mg 
the bridges and manning the fast lien- es, so that 
the invading genera! was glad to make a o<ui 
vention, and consent to icceive an annual 
tribute of about 7**0/ , on condition of abstain- 
ing from entering the district. Thev thus 
secured the safety of the lulmg family, who 
had taken refuge with them. Geiard, spt.ilf 
ing of the Tartar or Mongolian population on 
the northern frontier, says, “They art mus- 
cular, well made, and tall I saw' h w under 
five fet t ten, and many were six feet oi more 
Their strong, athletic foirqH wu* l'lnarkaMy 
contrasted with tho puny, diminutive liguns 
of my attendants, several of wlmni wne in ha 
bitants of the plains ; their countenance is 
ruddv, and they have small oblong * u\ high 
cheek-bones, thin eyebrows, and uiv fi w have 
either moustaches or beaids, winch they udnme 
much ” Of their moral character his report 
is highly favourable. “ ( heating, lying, and 
thieving uie unknown, and they may be ti listed 
with anything. They hlive the nicest notions 
of htmesty *of any people on. the face of tho 
earth/’ He elsewhere state** that “ the Tar- 
tars of Spiti werji ^ 10 fellows be ever 

met with/' 

The Busaahir females are fond of loading 
themselves with trinkets; Wealing tho nath 
depending from tho cartilage of the nose, car- 
rwigs, lieavy circlets of brass, pewter, or more 
precious metals round the ancles ; lianglcs or 
bracelets of similar materials ; t numerous lings - 
on the toes and fingers, and round the neck ; 
and on the breast a profusion of glass beads 
and trinkets, of every description of metal 

m 
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within their mean* The bridegroom pur- t these twelve were females, including three 
chases the brule from her father, the price ranees (lawful consorts of the rajah) : one or 
varying according to the station and means of two of his wuzzec-re and his first chobedar 
the parties j the customary charge to a peasant (mace-bearer) wore also among the number ” 
or small landholder being from one to two The religion of the more southern mountaineers 
pounds. 1 raser gives the poverty of the popu- is a corrupt Hrahminism. They worship, under 
lation as the cause of polyandry, so universal j innumerable names, the chief Hindoo deities 
m this country. “The difficulty of raising 1 as Siva, (ianesa, and Kalee ; butf have an in' 
thiH sum, and the alleged expense of maintain- , finite variety of deities of their own to whom 
ing women, may in part acCounf for, if it can- they erect shrines and altars on the hill tons, 
not excuse, a «nost disgusting usage which is In proceeding northwards, BrahroinBm is found 
universal over the country. Three pr four or to give way to Bamaic Buddhism, which is the 
more brothers marry and cohabit with one exclusive faith in the northern part. Accord- 
woman, who is the wife of all. They are un- i ing to Gerard, " there are no fewer than five 
able to raise the Requisite sum individually, , distinct tongues spoken in Koonawur.” In 
and thus club their store and buy tbia one | Hungrung, the most northern district, the 
common spouse.” The surplus female pqpula- 1 language is Tibetan. Bussahir is governed by 
tion left unmarried from this abominable 1 a rajah of llajpoot extraction, which origin is 
system, in the northern part of the country, jalao claimed by all the men of rank. He holds 
take refuge in the Lamaic convents, becoming ( the dignity by virtue of a grant from^he Ea«*t- 
anis or nuns ; in the southern part they are J India Company, made on the expulsion of the 
frequently without ceremony sold to the best j Goorkhos in 1*15, and dated the Gtli of No- 
bidders, who convey them to the plains and vernber in that year. The late rajah died in 
there dispose of them as slaves. According to 1850. An arrangement was then made by the 
Jarquemout, polyandry is so prevalent in British government for the administration of 
Koonawur, that no man, except among the the country during the young rajah’s minority, 
most wealthy, has a wife exclusively to himself, differing in some degree from the ordinary 
Ho inquired frequently how the offspring of form of government, which consisted of three 
the woman living m polyandry was affiliated, hereditary ministers of equal rank, having 
and was invariably answered that she never | sulK>T\linate to them a number of h»cal magis- 
mado a mistake in that respect. Jealousy, lie trates. Hutton states that “there is no 
was assured, was unknown. Indeed, a feeling standing army, or any regular soldiery, since 
necessarily implying some degree of attach- the British government exteuded it* protection 
ment, could scarcely find place under circum- to Bu.-siiMr ; and even before that time it re- 
stances, which must annihilate every feeling semhled a half armed mob, rather than a mili- 
which in the intercourse of the sexes raises tary force, having no uniform, and each mail 
man above the level of the brute creation, being armed according to circumstances ; some 
Ihis accursed spot on the character of the with matchlocks, some with swords, and 
people must tend greatly to lower the effect of others, who possessed neither, arming thera- 
thc panegyrical estimates of their morals which selves with sticks and branches of trees.” A 
have been quoted. considerable proportion V ?ar bows and arrows. 

I he rajah and upper classes in the southern The for" 1 * which Bussahir hi ought forward in 
part are llajpoot a ; the other principal classes 1^1 5, to tfhl in the ex pul-’ no of the G cork has, 
are Brahmin^ Kunnoits, and Coolies, or Chu- Amounted to about 8,<hJ0 men ; of whom pro- 
mars ; but notwithstanding their Hindoo hably 1.0U0 had matchlocks. The tribute from 
origin and partial observances of Brahminism, Bus-abir to the Goorkl *. government was equal 
the diet of all is very indi«crimiuat“, consisting to 8,000/. ; that at pir^ent paid to the Kast- 
of wild hogs and other game, sheep, goats, India Company is 1,500/. The revenue enjoyed 
ami every sort of fish or flesh, except that of by. the rajah, jpaid principally in kind, and 
the cow, which is strictly prohibited in all consisting of^"agricultun# producer metals, 
parts of the territory of Bussahir. The people blankets, iftid other coarse manufactures, is 
indulge in spirituous liquors, and in smoking estimated at 150,000/. a year. The population 
tobacco ; and the northern mountaineers are is computed at 150,000 ; an amount prohahly 
remarkably fond of •tea* which they drink rather almve than bwow the reality. On the 
flavoured with salt aud butter, •Theyimrn expulsion of the Goorkbaa in 1815, 'the East- 
tbeir dead on the summits of hills, commemo- India Company conferred the tenitory, as at 
rating, the rite by raising a pile of stone on present constituted, on Mohender'Singh, tlie 
the spot. Before the British conquests in the reigninr ehi#f, though his legitimacy was 


li conquci w 

hiHH, human sacrifices to the goddess Kalee, questioi * 1. On the occasion of the grant, the 
and the practice of burning the living witKtiya thakoors of Kotcghurtuul Koom bargain were 
corpses of thn dead, were not uncommon ; Tkit dismembered from the btate, and declared de- 
(at least in the instance related by Fraser) tl%t pendent on the East- India Company, who, 
horrible cruelty was not perpetrated exolu- moreover, reserved the forts of Bamghur, 
sively on the gentler and more helpless sex. Buhidan, Wartoo, .Bageo, and Kuntngool, as 
He says, “At the death oft the late rajah of convenient military posts, together with the 
Bussahir, twenty-two persons of both sexes pergunn&hs of Baden and Sundooh, on the 
burnt themselves along with his body ; of left bank of tlio Babur river. By existing 
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arrangements, the rajah is bound to co-operate 
in military affairs, and to supply labourers for 
making roads. 

BUSSANA* — A village in the British dis- 
trict Rohtuk, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. Lat. 28* 53', long. 76° 26'. 

BUvSSEA^J, in the British district of Chofca 
Nagpoor, lieut,-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
left Dank of the river Coel, 40 miles S, of 
Lohadugga. Lat, 22° 51', long. 84° 54'. 

BUSSEAN, in Sirhind, a small town on the 
route from Ferozpoor to Simla, and 70 miles 
S.E. of the former place. This place belongs 
to the British. Lat. 30° 38', long. 75° 33'. 

BUSSEE. — A town iu the Rajpoot state of 
Shek&wuttee, distant S.E. from Jhoonjhnoo 
81 miles. Lat. 27" 58', long. 76° 1\ 

BUSSEE, in Sirhind, a small town near the 
base of the Sub Himalaya. It has a fort, which 
“ consists of a large square, with lofty towers 
at the angles ;♦ the whole beautifully built of a 
very small hard brick.” It belongs to a Sikh 
sirdar, and is usually garrisoned by twenty or 
thirty men. Distance N.W. from Calcutta, by 
way of Meerut and Saharunpoor, 1,075 miles. 
Lat. 30° 35', long. 76° 55'. 

BUSSERHAT, in the British district of 
Baraset, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a village, with 
police-station, near the southern frontier, to- 
wards the Sunderbunds. Distance from Cal- 
cutta, by Baraset, 40 miles. Lat. 22° 40', long. 
83° 64'. 

BUSSEYE, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Allygurh to 
that of Etawfth, and 40 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 27® 20', long. 78 J 26'. 

BUSSOMBA, or BYSOOMUH, in the 
British district Mozuffurnuggur, lieut -gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from the town of Meerut to that i/C Bijnour, 
and 22 miles N.E. of the former. Lat 29" 12', 
long. 78° 2'. 

BUSSUNDAR, or DOOLOO. -A town in 
the native state of Nepal, distant S.W. from 
Jemlah 36 miles. Lat. 28* 59', long. 81 J 13'. 

BUSSUNTPOO^ in the Bri*Uh district de- 
nominated the Twenty-four Pergun pah h, lieut.- 
gov. of Bengal, a town, with a police-station. 
Distance from Calcutta, S., 30 miles. Lat. 
22* 10', long. 88- 27\ 


Isive territory, containing forty-eight pergun- 
| nahs or subdivisions. The rajah, though often 
[ refractory, had been ostensibly tributary to the 
ruling power, and assessed nominally at 10,000 
rupees annually ; hut as this sum could never 
be actually realized, the British authorities, 
after they had undertaken the temporary 
management of the revenues of Nagpore, in 
1818, reduced the amount to 5,000 rupees 
annually. Bestar' is also called Jugdulpoor. 
Distance from Nagpoor city, S K., 225 miles; 
Masulipatam, N., 220 ; Madras, N., 410. Lat. 
19° 13', long. 8U 58'. * 

BUSTEE, in the British district of Goruck- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N W. Provinces, the 
principal place of the pergun nab of the same 
name, on the route from Got uck poor can ton - 
ment to Lucknow, 43 miles W. of the former, 
123 E. of the latter. Tt has a bazaar, and is 
well supplied with good water. Distant N.K. 
from Allahabad 110 miles, N. from Benares 
105. Lat. 26’ 49', long. 82 w 44'. 

BUSWA. — A town in tho Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, distant N.E. from Jeypoor 50 miles. 
Lat. 27" 7', long. 76" 10'. 

BUSWAR, or BUNNOHGR, in the British 
district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N W. 
Provinces, a village on the route by Rajapoor 
ferry from the cantonment <>f Allahabad to 
Banda, 23 nnles \V. of the former. Lat. 
25 J 23, long. 8B 32. 

BrSWUNTHUGGUU — A town in Hy- 
derabad, or dominions of the Nizam, distant 
S E. from Jaulnah 91 miles. Lat. 19 ' 20', 
long. 77° 1 i'. 

BUTCH ER 1SL A low Bland m tho 

harbour of Bombay, situate hr tween th^ town 
of Bomluiy and the island of Klephanta. It 
has recently been selected a* the hite of a 
school for teaching gunnery to the m»*n mid 
officers of the Indian fta\y. Lat. 18" 66', 
long. 72" 58'. 

BCTCHITHULLY.— A town in tin- terri- 
tory of Mysore, under the control and manage- 
ment of the government of India, distant N.E, 
from Seringapatam 110 nule.s. Jjat. 18 31', 
long. 77 56'. 

BUTCHOW. — A town in the nAtive state of 
Cnlch, territory of Bombay, distant E. from 
Bhooj 44 miles. Lat, 23 J 20', long. 70 23'. 


BUSTAR, or JUGDULPOOR, in the 
British territory of Nagpoor, a town near the ! 
eastern f rob tier, towards Orissa, on the river 
Xnderowty, the bed rf which at«that place is 
very rocky, and the stream at no time fordable. 
The fort is situated in a peninsula, formed by 
the winding of the river; and a deep ditch 
having been dog across the narrow neck of j 
land, it is considered a strong situation ; hut I 
in the rainy season the river overflows itsj 
banks, and forms a very extensive lake on all 
sides. The zemindar or landholder of Bustar, j 
who is improperly called rajah, has an ex ter 


BUTHULPOOR FORT, in the British dis- 
triet of Gurhwal, lieut.-gt»^. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a to\*u on the route from Bijnour to 
Sireenuggur, 50 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 21T49', long. # 78° 49'# 

B17TORA, in Bhugee, a village on the l.eft 
bank of the Sutlej, at tho Confluence of a small 
f^esifer of that river. Elevation alsjvo tho sea 
2/81 feet. Lat. 31* 15', long. 77' 21'. 

BUTROWLEE, in the British district of 
Mynpyorie, lieut.-gov. of the 1J.W. Piovincen, 
a village on the reuto from the city of Agra to 
tho cantonment of Mynpoorie, and 10 miles 
W. of the latter. Lat. 27* 18', long. 78° 67'. 
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BUTSURA, in the British district of flarun, the field, and as many more perished in the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the left bank nullah : they also lost 133 pieces of cannon, 
of the river Uunduk, ,36 miles N.W. of Bettiah. The British loss was not inconsiderable, amount- 
Lat. 27 J 7', long- 84° 0'. ing to 847. The population, some years since, 

BUTTATOA, or BUUTTA THOWA, in ^estimated at 3,000. Distance from Dina- 
Nirhind, a village on the route from Loodiana n . u e ? r ’ N.E., 62 ; Cal- 

to Feroapore, and H miles W. of the former ^ Sasseram, 

town. It is situate two miles from the left ® t ie river > 25 32, long, 

bank of the Sutlej, in an ^pen* country, well 6 9 * 

supplied with«water, but scantily cultivated. BUXA DWAR. — A town in the native 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,116 miles, state of Bhotan, distant N. from Coosh Behar 

Lat. 3$’ 56', long. 75° 41'. 36 miles. Lat. 26° 48', long. 89 Q 34'. 

BUTTEEGTTAM. — A town in Nagpore, BUXEE, in the British district of Silhct, 
distant N. from Jeypoor, in Orissa, 20 miles, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the left bank 
Lat. 19° 20', long. 82 u 20'. of the Barak river, 22 miles S.W. of Silhet. 

BUTTELLY.— A town in the native state 24 ° 37 '< lon 8' 91 ° 41 ’- 
of Jeypoor, on the south-west frontier of Ben- BUXEEPOOR, in the British district of 
gal, distant S. E. from Ryaguddah 29 miles, Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 

Lat. 19 a , long. 83° 52'. left hank of the Jellinghee, 30 miles N. of 

BUTWA. — A river rising in Nepal, in lat. KWinugur. Lat, 23° 50', long* 88° 30'. 

26 J 42', long. 87° 45', on the southern slope of BUXEEPORE, ir. the British district of 
tlie Sub-llimalaya, and, flowing in a southerly Jessore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
dn t etion through Nopal for twenty miles, and right bank of the Koomar river, 46 miles N.W. 
tho British district of Pumeah for fifty four ,,f Jessore. Lat. 23° 47', long. 83° 58'. 
mill's, it falls hdn tho Mahananda river, a . 


tributary of me Langes, in lat. 25 45', long.! W’XWAHO, in Bundelcund, in the terri- 
,s; r,^ tory of Punnah, a town on the route from 

* * . t I Calpte to .Tubhulpore, 159 miles S. of the for- 

H XAR. A town in the British district of mer a ] iazaar> an< ] supplies and water 

.Sli.ihahud lieufc.gov. of Bengal, situate on the are abun dant. Lat. 24” 15', long. 79' 20’. 
tight bank of the Ganges. It u> a large town, • 

and lias several handsome miw]ue*, a large BVANU, in the British district of Balasore, 
and neat bazaar, and .some respectable Euio- lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town five miles S.E. 
pi an bungalows. The fort is still in good, 0 ! the route from Balasore to Cuttack, 46 
order, and «tiong enough to resist any native, miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 20* 55', long, 
force. The view from the summit is very fine. | $0° 39'. 

Buxar is remarkable in Indian history for} BVANGKIIOLA. — A town in the native 
having been the scene of the victory gained . B tatc of Nepal, distant N.W. from Xhatmandoo 
here by Sir Hector Mimro over tlm allied forces . i t r )0 m iles. Lat. 28 J 39', long. 83" 9'. 
of Moer Cos&im and the vi/.ier of Oiule. Minim . . 

arrived at Buxar from Patna on the 22nd , V Bntish district 

October, 1764. and found the enemy intrenched < * T 1 f . 5 m . * v *£• 1, through 

liefoie the village. .with the (langes ,fh tlieir, wh | ch in a south-easterly direction for 

lott. He immediately encamped for the night m^bty miles. Crossing from that district into 
beyond range of the enemy's guns. The that of Monghwr, wlueh l it traverses for the 
next morning, about eight o’clock, tho enemy ‘bianco of, twenty-five miles, it falls into the 
were found advancing ; preparations were then , ^ ,an ges in lat. 25 -0, long. 86 6 . 
made to receive them, and a general action, BYDESSTJJR, or BIDJSSUR. — A town in 
ensued, which lasted about three hours, and the Briti>h^istrict of Pm>ree, or southern divi- 
ended in the defeat of the enemy, who repeated Pl0 n ol Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal. It is 
lcisun ly, blowing up several tumbrils and j situate at the foot of a steep mountain, at the 
magazines of powder m they proceeded Upon I top of w hieh is a plain, to which, before the 
an attempt being made by tlu* British to pur- J occupation of the district by the British, the 
sue them, tho vizier ordered a bridge of ho^ts inhabitants were wnnt to retire with their 
which had been constructed over a sti earn two effects ujiou any alarm. Distant SW miles W, 
miles from tlie field of battle to be destroyed of Cuttack. Lat. 20 a 22', long. 85*36'. 
liefore hie rear bad paced over, so that 2 000 y . h Brit ; 8h aistiict of North 

were drowned or lost. By tins sacrifice, how- deucy of •Mad.**, a town on the 

1 ever, the remainder of his army was « f J n Man J„ re to tbe ^ rt 0 f Coompto, 

as the English could continue the pursuit Yto Jr XT . P , K . v 

farther. Tho British force amounted to 7,0»2 70 miles N. of the former. Lat. 13 52, long. 

n, men ; consisting of 857 Europeans, 5, 297 sepoys, ** * * 

1 and 91 8 native Cavalry ; also a train of artillery BYE DEUU, in the Bareo Dooab division 
, and twenty field-pieces, 'fhe enemy’s force of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
t. was estimated by some at 60,000, by others at of the river Ravee, 39 miles S.W. of the town 
rtmly 40,000. Of those 2,000 v,crc left dead on of Lahore. Lat. 31° 10', long. 73° 45'. 
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BYETURNEE. — A river of Orissa, incon- 
siderable in size, but sacred in the Hindoo 
mythology, more especially at its source, near 
Lobadngga, in lat. 23° 29', long. 84° 55b After 
a course of about two hundred and seventy-five 
miles, it crosses the western boundary of the 
British district of Cuttack, in lat 21° 3', long. 
86° 13', and communicating with the Maha- 
uuddee and Brahmunoo, flows through that 
district for seventy miles, for the hist ten of 
which it assumes the name of the Phumrah j 
river, when it falls into the Bay of Bengal, in , 
lat. 20° 49', long. 87° 2 . 

BYETURNEE. — A town in Keunjur, one ^ 
of the petty Htates on the south-west frontier ] 
of Bengal, distant W. from Balasore 90 miles, i 
Lat. 21° 35', l ng. *5 39'. 

BYGHOOL, or BIIAGUL. — A river rising 
at the southern b.ise of the Sub-Himalaya, in 
lat. 29° 5', long. 79’ 4.5', in the British district 
of Filleebheet* heut gov. of the X.W. Pto- 
vincea. It hold* a southerly course of 130 
miles, and falls into tne Western llamguuga, 
on the It ft side, in lat. 27 43', long. 79 40'. 
Tlie route from Bareilly to Pilleebheet crosses 
it by ford eighteen mile^ north east of the for 
mer. At certain periods of the year the stream 
is dammed up, to throw the water ovqi the 
adjacent cultivated grounds, and must then 
be crossed by ferry. 

BYGONBAREE, in the British district of 


4 

from the cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, 
and 24 miles W. of the former. Lat. 25° 25', 
long. 81 ° 22'. , 

BY RAM GHAT, in the territory of (hide, 
a ferry-station on the right bank of the river 
iGhogra, and abroast of the town of Nawaub- 
Gunj, situate on the left bank, on the route 
from Lucknow to Sekiora, 19 miles N.E. of 
tho former, 3&S.W. of the latter. Lat. 27 S', 
loug. SV 28'. , 

BYRAMNUGFR, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut. -gov. of the N.\>& Pro- 
vinces. a village on the route fiom All>gurh 
cantonment to Moradabad. and 10 miles N, of 
tho former. Lat. 28° T, long. 78' 13'. 

BYRAM PORE, in the Bnti*»h district of 
Jest-ore, lieut -gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
! southern Innindary of the district, 40 miles 8. 
of Jessoie. Lat. 22 l 37, long. 89 2<f. 

I BYRAN PHOOG. - A town in the terri- 
tory of Mysore, distant N E. from Seringa - 
patam f>G miles Lat. 13 0, long. 77° 13'. 

BYRAT. — A town in tho Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, distant N.E fiom Jeypooi 41 milts. 
Lat. 27 27 , long. 73 14 . 

BY REE - \ town in the Raj poot state of 
Jeypoor, distant »S E from Jeypoor 50 mile*. 
Lat 20' 17', long 70' 14'. 

BYRIAU - See Raima. 


Mymuneing, lieut -gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the right bank of the river Brahmapootra, 19 
miles S.E. of Jumalpore. Lat. 21 17 , long 
SO'' 18 '. 

BY.) OO A, in the British district of Samn, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on tho left bank 
of the Gunduck, 11 inib& S.W. of Bettioh. 
Lat 20" 40', long. 84’ 20. 

BY LA, — Bee Bail a. 1 

BYNSONT, or BHYSONPAH, in Bundel- 
cuud, a petty jaghire, containing an area of 
eight square miles, the patrimony of a Boon- 
dela Rajpoot chief. The population is about 
2,000. This jagheer, comprising twelve vil- 
lages, wa^divided iry.1817 between the original 
jaghiredar and the widow of Bberit.Jj^o Phoboy. 
The first grant from the East India Company 
took place in 181 2, and the deed of partition 
is dated in 1817. The estate is now held by 
the son of Ohowbey Nowul Kishore, and is 
estimated to yield 9,000 rupees, or 900/. per 
annum. A force of about 136 men is main-1 
tained by the jaghimd.ar. Bynsont, the chief 
town, is in lat^ 25 u 17', long. 80't3b 

BYNiSROLB. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Kotah, distant S.W. from Kotah 
22 miles, Lat. 24 J 49', long. 754 372 

BYNSBORE —See Banhrohe. 

BYBAGPOOR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route, by the Rajpoor ferry. 


BY ROT), in the Rajpoot territory of Alwur, 
a Hiuall town on the route fiom Pcllnto Mhow, 
and 32 miles 8 \V. of the former. It m sun it» 
at the south* rn ext^ymit) of a ridge of lulls, 
among which the road winds to the N.E , and 
is in consequence rough and much cut up 
with lavincs There is a bazaar in the town, 
and water is obtainable bom wells. Lat. 
27 55 , long. 76 27 . 

BY RON PA, in Malwa, a town in (he nativo 
ntat#* of Bhopal, distant S fiom Bhopal 10 
mihs Lat 22 40, long. 77 If/. 

BYRl'MPOOR, in the Bntish district of 
Allahabad, heut. -gov. of the N \\ . Provinces, 
a village on the route by the Raj ipnoi U rry 
fiom Allahabaij to Banda, and 43 miles \\ , of 
the former city. Lat. 25 fc 21, long. 81* 12'. 

BYSAIT.--A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of tho Nizam, distant N. from Ilydernluul 
128 miles. JLai. 19*7, long. lb 

BYZAPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of tho Nizam, distant W. from 
Aurangabad 40 iniles. Lat. 19 ' 56', long. 
74 J 47'. 

£ ZNATH, in Kum&on, a village with a 
>o temple of considerable celebrity, in a 
about twenty-two miles north of Ahnora. 
Byznath is situate on the left hank of the 
Gaomvttee, ^hich lowor down juns the Nurjoo, 
a principal feedcP of the Kalee Elevation 
above the sea 3,800 feet, Lat. 29° 54b loug. 
79' 39b 
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OABEGFIERRY, in the British district of 
Nellore, presidency of Madras, a town 50 miles 
S.W. from Ongole, 35 miles N.W. of Ncllore. 
Lat. 14" 53', long. 70° 46'. 

OABOSXA, in the Merg&ii Archipelago, “a 
moderately high island, having a email islet or 
rock near it on the north side.” It is one of 
the first of the cluster met with on approach- 
ing Mtrgui from the north-west. Lat. 12° 48', 
long. 07° 58'. 

CACHAR. — A British district of Eastern 
India, presidency of Bengal, bounded on the 
north by the Nowgong division of Assam ; on 
the east by Munneepoor; on the south by 
independent Tipperah ; and on the west by 
Jynteaand Silhet. It extends from lat. 24" 13' 
to 25 50', and from long. 02' 24' to 93’ 28', 
and is 1 1 0 miles in length from north to south, 
ami sixty-five in breadth. The district is tra- 
versed by a navigable river, the Barak, flowing 
in a westerly direction, and receiving in its 
course the dmu and other tributaries. Tigers 
infest tin* plains ti» u ^orious extent, and huge 
rewards are offered by government for their 
destruction. The principal crops are coffee 
and sugar. Largo tracts are covered by the 
mulberry. I’pon the death of Kiahen (.'bun- 
der, in 1813, hia brother, Rajah Govind Chun- 
dor, succeeded to the chief power in Cachar. 
Subsequently the province became the arena 
of contention between the princes of the neigh- 
bouring principality of Munneepoor, one of 
whom, Gtmiheer Singh, obtaining the ascend- 
ancy, expelled the reigning prince. Cachar 
was afterwards invaded by tlu* Burmese, who 
in their turn were expelled by the British, 
when the legitimate rajah, Govind Chunder, 
wjih lesfored, and his country placed under 
British protection. This took place in 1824. 
Govind ('hunder’ff authority was, however, 
resisted in the northern part of the province 
by Tool a Ram Scona puttee ; and with a view 
to the speedy pacification of his dominions, the 
rajah was induced to assign to that indindnal 
the hilly tracts of which he was already in 
possession. In 1830 Govind Chunder was 
assassin ated ; and there being no descendants, 
either lineal or adopted, Cachar lapsed to the 
British, who conferred abortion upon the rajah 
of Munneopore, and annexed the •remainder to 
their own dominions. Toola Ram Henaput- 
tee’s territory has subsequently lapsed to the 
British, * 

CADAVAUD. or CARWAR, in the 
British district of North Canara, preside 
Madras, a ruined city on tho south side otfahe 
estuary of tho Cauly Naddy, “a very wide And 
deep inlet of the sea. The passage into ft is 
intricate, but at the height of the tide contains 
twenty-five feet water." Outside the riveris 
mouth is Carwar Bay, a roadstead sheltered by 
islets, called by our sailors tester Rocks, but 


by the natives Coormagur, and having depths 
from four to seven fathoms. At the south 
side of the bay the shelter is best, and the 
bottom is of soft mud ; and running from that 
part is a small but safe cove, with a bottom of 
soft mud, where Indiainen used formerly to 
careen. This town was once an important 
plaoe of commerce, where the Eaift-India Com- 
pany had a factory in the year 1668, fr^om 
which a contribution was levied in the year 
1665 by Hevajee, the renowned founder of the 
Mahratta away. Luring the time that it was 
Hubjecl to Hyder Ali and his son Tippoo, it 
progressively fell into its present ruinous state. 
Distance direct from Goa, S.E., 50 miles ; from 
Bombay, S.E., 295 ; from Bangalore, N.W., 
260. Lat. 14° 5 O', long. 74 15'. 

CAKA JA. — A town in the native state of 
Gdeipoor, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
distant N.E. from Odeipoor 35 miles. Lat. 
22 3 58', long. 83° 49'. 

CARS A, in the British district of Ban- 
coorah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town situate oil 
the line of railway from Calcutta to Rance- 
gunje, 26 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
23 l 26', long. 87° 30'. 

CALAIIANJDY. — One of the hill zemin- 
daries belonging to a Khoond rajah, bounded 
on the north-west by the petty state of Patna, 
on the south-wcat frontier of Bengal ; on the 
east by that of Boad, the independent hill 
tribes of Cuttack, and by the petty hill state of 
Jcypoor, which also bounds it on the south- 
west ; and on the west by Berar and Keriall. 
It lies between lat. 19° 3' — 20° 30', and long. 
82 ’ 49 — 83’ 50' ; is 105 miles in length from 
north to south, and forty -six in breadth. 

CALASTRY, in tin British district of 
North V reot, preside uc\ if Madras, a town 
on the ftght bank of the river .Sornamooky, 
<50 mile* N.W. of Madias. Lat. 18° 45', long. 
79 5 47'. 

CALC ADD, in the British district of Tin- 
nevelly, presidency of Madras, a town 16 miles 
N.W. from Tinnevelly, 40 miles E. of Trivan- 
drum. Lat. 8* 32', long^? 0 36'. 9 

CALCUTTA. — The principal place of the 
presidency of Bengal, end the metropolis of 
British India. It is situate on the left bank 
of the river Hoogly, a branch of the Gauges, 
regarded by Hindoos as the continuation of the 
sacred stream, and is distant by the river’s 
course about a hundred miles fiom the sea. 
Its extent along the river-hank from north to 
south i about four miles and a half, and its 
breadth from thenctf to the Circular Road 
measures about a mile and a half ; the entire 
site, which aompriaes an area of nearly eight 
square miles, beiug inclosed between the river 
and the line of the old intrenchment known as 
the Mahratta Ditch. This circumvallation, 
now almost obliterated, was intended as a 
defence against the incursions of the Mah- 
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rattas, and was commenced in 1742. Tt issued 1 the native population, and the southern com- 
from the river on the north, and proceeding in prchending the space occupied by the European 
an easterly course for the distance of half a community. One point of difference, however, 
mile, curved to the south-east, in which diroc- observable in the two localities is, that a con- 
tion it was carried for about three miles and a side ruble part of the European division is in- 
half, when, taking a south-westerly direction, habited by f * natives, chiefly Mussulmans and 
it was designed again to communicate with the the lower castes of Hindoos, while very few 
river, and thfis entirely to invest the city on the Christians have their abode in the native 
land side. The section of the ditch at the quarter.” In tfiis, last-mentioned division the 
south-western angle was, however, never com- streets, as in most oriental t*wn», are narrow, 
pleted. Beyond the Mahratta Ditch, running though the houses of the wealthier chinst's are 
parallel with the present Circular Ro^d, the lofty. Seme few are built in the form of a 
environs of Calcutta are studded with nume- hollow square, with an aiea of from fifty to a 
rous suburbs, the principal of which are Chit- hundred feet each wav, which, when lighted 
pore, on the north ; Nundenbagh, Bahar-Sim- up on the occasion of festuwL, has a handsome 
lah, Sealdah, Entally, and Rallygunge, on the i appearance. The other division is Euiupenn 
east and south-east ; and Bhowanveporo. Alii- , iti chaiacter aud appearance, as well as in 
pore, and Kidderpore, on the south. On the I population. It has its city and its court end, 
opposite side of the river lie the villages of. the one intersected by several noble streets, 
ISeebpore* Howrah, and Sulkea, containing the and the other adorned with tho residences of 
Balt-golabs or warehouses of tho government, government functionaries and opulent mor- 
and several extensive manufactories, but de- chants. In this latter quarter, which is called 
pending for their prosperity chiefly upon their Chowringhee, the houses are constructed in 
dockyards and ship-building establishments. the Grecian style of building, omaincnttd with 
The approach to Calcutta by the river from spacious verandahs ; and fi»»tn their imposing 
the sea is marked by a series of elegant man- exterior Calcutta has not unusually 1hvii dig- 
sions at Garden Reach, surrounded by lawns nified by the appellation of “The City of 
which descend to the waters edge. Off this Palaces." Between Chowringht c and tho 
point anchorage is afforded to the magnificent river an extensive space intervenes, designated 
steamers plying between Suez and Calcutta, by the Esplanade, <m which is situate Fort WiJ- 
meaiis of which the semi-monthly communica- liam. This fort is stab d to surpa^ eury other 
tion with Europe is carried on. A little to the fin India in strength ami regularity. Its form 
north of Garden Reach are situate the govern- j is octigoual, five of its mMc* being landward, 
men t dockyards ; alxive these, the canal derig .and three facing the rivei. Its foundations 
natod Tolly’s Nullah forms a junction with J were laid hy Clivo, who commenced the works 
the river. To this succeeds the arsenal, and | soon after the Little of Plasty , and its com- 
still higher up is Fort William. From thi*l pletion dates from the year 1773. The fort 
point the appearance of Calcutta becomes grand mount* 619 guns. Owing to its brackish 
and imposing. Heber, writing thirty years character, the water of the river is generally 
ago, describes the scene • from the fort as unfit for general use, ami the chu f dependence 
striking* '• having on tho left the Hoogly, with for a wholesome supply of this necessary of 
its forest of masts and sails seen through the life rest* upon artificial tank**, which obtain 
stems of a double row of trees. On' the right their stores from the periodical .rains. The 
is the district called Chowriughee, late)/ a mere number of these reservoirs, public and private, 
scattered suburb, but now almost as closely which have been constructed in various parts 
built as, and very little less extensive than Cal- of the city, amounts to 1,0-13. Fifteen of 
cutta. In front is the Esplanade, containing them are public tanks. The largest ami best 
the Town Hall, the Government House, and of this cla*H is situate in Tank Square, and is 
many handsome private dwellings, the whole so replenished from the river during the freshen, 
like some of Pe&rsburg that it was hardly in the month of September, when the viatoi is 
possible to fancy myself anywhere el£e. ” Above sweet to tho sea : the majority of the remainder 
the Esplanade, on the river bank, is Chand- are filled during the rains, Tho supply re- 
paul Ghaut, the principal landing-place of the quired for watering the streets, and other ptir- 
oity ; and from this point a noble strand ex- pose*, is raised from *the river by means of a 
tends northwards, along which are many fine steanf engine. Attempt* have been made, 
buildings, including the Custom-house, the fiointime to time, to obtain water by boring 

New Mint, and other government offices, through the strata*, in search of subterranean 

Many ghauts, or tanning- places, Communicate springs, but none wero reached at a depth of 
with various parts of the town, and finally 481 feet ; and at this point the boring opera- 

the Circular Canal boiAids the metropolis at ti# exterminated. 

its northern extremity, and separates it from *o accurate census of the population ftp- 
the suburb of Chitpore. A lint intersecting pefc.ni to have been taken until the year I860, 
the city eastward from Behee Ross Ghaut, Various estimates were made from time to 


on the river-bank, to the Upper Circular Road, time, differing widely from each other, and 
may be regarded as the boundary between the ! bearing in no Instance even a tolerable 
native and the European divisions ; the north - 1 approximation to the truth. According to 
era portion including the area appropriated to 'the census of May, 1850, taken by order of 
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' the chief magistral, the population is an 
follows : — 


Europeans 

6,233 

Eurasians (progeny of white 1 

4,615 

fathers and native mothers) J 

Americans 

892 

Chinese 

847 

Asiatics 

15,342 

Hindoos # . . . . . 

274,335 

Mahoinedans * . 

• 

110,618 


*13,132 


The number of residences amounts to 62,565 ; 
consisting of 5,950 one-storied houses, 0,4.38 
of two stories, 72 1 of three, ten of four, and 
one of five stories ; and 49,445 huts. Among 
tho public buildings are the Government 
House, erected by the Marquis Wellesley in 
1804, at a cost of 130,000*. ; the Town Hall 
on the Esplanade, built in the Doric style of 
architecture; the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture ; the Madrissa and Hindoo colleges ; La 
Martinifere, an institution in which twenty 
boys and thirty girls arc educated from funds 
bequeathed by General Claude Martin, origi- 
nally a common soldier in the French army, 
but subsequently a major gene lal m the East- 
India Company’s service; Metcalfe Hall, 
erected by subscription, as a public testimonial 
of the estimation in which the character of the 
late Lord Metcalfe was held by the population 
of Calcutta ; the Ochterlony Monument, rais«*d 
iu honour of Bir David Ochterlony, and de- 
signed in the Saracenic style, to mark the 
friendly feeling which the general always 
showed towards the followers of the Prophet. 
At the south west angle of the fort is a ghat, 
erected to perpetuate the memory of James 
Prinscp, one «»f tho most eminent men of his 
ago ; and at a short distance from it the 
monument commemorative of tho victories of 
Maharajpore and Punniar, constructed from 
the cannon Captured on those field-*. There 
are also the roorn.-f of the Asiatic Society, an 
institution founded in 1784 by Sir William 
Jones ; St. Paul’s Cathedral, recently erected, 
through the exertions and munificence of 
BUhop Wilson, aided by the grant of 15,000*. 
from the Kast-India Company ; the Scotch 
church in Tank Square ; Writers' Puddings 
in the same locality ; and the theatre iu Park 
Street, Chowringhee. In Calcutta are also 
located the Bank of Bengal, the Union Lank, 
and the Bengal Chamber of Commerce.# Ou 
the opposite side of the river, and facing 
Garden Reach, is Bishop's College, situate to 
the north of the BotauieJh Gardens. This 
institution was founded for tho purpose of 
instructing native youths and others in.t^e 
doctrine and discipline of Christianity, in orier 
to their becoming preachers, catechists, aAd 
school masters, under the Society for tho Pro- 
pagation of theJjlospel in Foreign Ports. # The 
Hindoos have 167 building?* devoted to their 
religion; the Maboinedans 74. There is also 
a Chinese temple. Other religious denomina- 


tions, holding a faith and practising worship 
more or less pure, have also places of assem- 
blage. The J ews have a synagogue ; there is 
one Greek and one Armenian church, three 
Baptist chapels, and two belonging to inde- 
pendents not Baptists ; while the adherents to 
the Church of Rome have fivo. Of the places 
of worship connected with the national churches, 
the Church of England has eight, the Estab- 
lished Church of {Scotland one, and the Ffee 
Church of the latter country one. Among the 
charitable institutions are St. James’ Schools, 
instituted by Bishop Middleton ; the European 
Female Orphan Asylum, established for the 
education of female European orphans ; the 
Benevolent Institution, designed for the in- 
struction of indigent Christian children ; the 
Free School and Church ; the Church Mis- 
sionary Almshouses ; the Leper Asylum ; and 
the General Assembly’s Institution.^ About 
three miles below Calcutta are situate the 
Botanical Gardens, occupying the uoith-wrnt 
Lank of the Hoogly at Garden Reach. These 
gardens were established in the latter part of 
tho last century, for the purpose of improving 
tho botanical productions of India and pro- 
moting the interchange of plants with other 
countries. 

The highest spring tide in the Hoogly at 
Calcutta, between the 1st November, 1S44, 
and the 30th November, 1S47, appears to have 
occurred on the 2Stb August, 1847, when it 
rose twenty -three feet and a quarter above 
the silt of the entrance -dock at Kidderpore; 
I'mler the influence of storms and hurricMies, 
the tide in the Hoogly has occasionally grS-tly 
exceeded its ordinary level. An instance oc- 
curred on the 20th and 21st May, 1833, when 
the embankments of the river were destroyed, 
and great devastation ensued. In the be- 
ginning of March the river is at its lowest ; 
and the fr» x *hesare at thui bright in September, 
when the* tides are scarce! i visible, and the 
river- w»tf*r is sweet to the '•tea. Should there 
be any foundation for the suspicion that the 
channel of the Hoogly is gradually silting up, 
and will ultimately cease to be navigable, it 
has heeu suggested that the river Mutwal, 
flowing about twenty-five miles more to the 
eastward, is well calculate 4 to supply*! ts place, 
and might »he connected with Calcutta by a 
ship -canal or railway. The most elevated part 
of Calcutta is in Clive Street, where it is 
thirty feet above the sea- level at low water. 
Immediately opposite Clive Street and the 
Custom-house, but ou the opposite bank of the 
river, and in the suburb of Howrah, is the 
terminus of the East-India Railway. At this 
jxiint il i width of the river barely exceeds 
that of the Thames at*V aterloo Bridge, and ft 
ferry has been found to sulfice for the main- 
tenance of the more limited communication 
which has hitherto subsisted between the city 
and its western suburbs. But a different 
state of things is about to spring up. A section 
of the railway lias been opened, and a straira 
of population daily pours into Calcutta, while 
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another seeks egress from the city ; and a less wlwvt tardily. Clive haft just arrived there 
tedious mode of crossing the river has been from England, and on him happily devolved 
found indispensable. Railways and a ferry are the duty of commanding the force despatched 
not links of the same chain. The latter is to for the recovery of Calcutta, it being no less 
give way, and its place is to be shortly occu- happily aided by a squadron under the com- 
plied by a substantial bridge thrown over the maud of Admiral Watson. Calcutta was re- 
river Hoogly in the immediate vicinity of the taken, and peace with the soubahdar restored, 
terminus. A company has been formed for The disputes lietween the English and French, 
the purpose of providing the chief oities of however, caused the renewal of war not long 
India with gas. Calcutta is to be the starting- after, and tlfo well-known battle of Plassey 
point for its operations; and it may be con- terminated in a manner fatal in the hopes of 
fidently expected that a very brief period will the soutyhdar. From this time the English 
be permitted to elapse before the present) continued to increase in power ami influence, 
defective system of lighting the city with oil- jin 1765 the emperor of Delhi conferred upon 
lamps is entirely superseded. The ’mean tern- , the East- India Company Jho dewanny of the 
perature at Calcutta is about 66° in January, j three provinces of Bengal, TVhar, and Orissa. 
69® in February, 80° in March, 85° in April | The duties of dewanny consisting in the collec- 
and May, 83® in June, 81° in July, 8*2° in | tion and management of the revenues, the gift 
August and September, 79® in October, 74° in , of the dtwanuy was substantially the gift of 
November, and 06° in December. The annual ( the provinces. Thus did this part of India 
fall of rain during six years, commencing with ( become absolutely British, and in this manner 
1830, averaged sixty -four inches, in 1852 an originated that mighty empire which in le^s 
act was passed, authorizing an asses'Sineut on than ninety years has been matured into that 
* the owners of houses and landed proprietor^, which it is now seen to bo, Calcutta is in 
and directing the appointment of commie- lat. 22* 34', long. 88 u 25'. 
sioners, to be elected by the rate-payers, to 

apply the proceeds in cleansing, improving, and CALICCT, in the British district of M«ila- 
embellishiug the town. har, a seaport town. It is situate on the open 

Calcutta owes its origin to Governor Char- beach, there being neither river nor haven, ami 
nock, who transferred the Company’s factory | ships must anchor m the open sea; huge ones 
from the town of Hoogly to the opposite side 1 two or three nnltM fiom land, in hvc ‘or six 
of the river. In 1700, certain villages, occu- 1 fathoms water; smaller om « within a nx ky 
pying the site whereon Calcutta now stands, j l tank abre.ist of the town, having on it three 
were assigned to the Company, in recognition fathoms water. Formerly a pl;u e of grtat ho- 
of a present made by them to Azim, a son importance, few vcstigiw of its giamkur remain. 
Aunmgzebe. They were forthwith fortified, t The suecc'-sors of tin. Tamuri rajah or zarnnun, 
and the new British settlement, in compliment who once lived hero* in gitat Kplemlour, arc no 
to the then reigning king of England, received longer independent princes, but stipend) an us 
the name of Fort William. Calcutta was the of the East- India Company. The haven, wind 
name of one of the villages transferred ; and tu have been once capacious, has bum tilled 
hence the appellation by which the capital of up by drifted sand, it wan visited J)} Vn/m 
British India has since Iven known : thus de Gama in 1498, being the fir-<t place mi India 
humble was its origin in the last year of the touched at, either by him or any other Euro- 
seventeenth century. At the commencement pean navigator. It then contained many 
of the succeeding century, it was the place stately buildings* especially a Brahrnmii nl 
whence strangers from a far-distant country < temple, not inferior to the greatest rnonast* ry 
gave law to a large part of India, and half a in Portugal. In 1510, the Portuguese, coin 
century more brought tlie entire country under mamled by Albuquerque, landed, burnt d the 
their control. For a long period no one ex- town, and plundered the palate of the zamorin, 
pec ted sach a resufe, and circumstances gave who, however, rallying his followers, put them 
little promise of it. In 1756, $ocfraj-oo-L>ow- to flight, and made them ‘-ail away, having 
lah, the then soubahdar or nawaub of liengal, suffered heavy loss. In 1513 the zaniorm 
whose hatred of the English was extreme, concluded a peace with the Portuguese, ain«l 
having captured the English factory at Cossi m- permitted them to l)u\h\ a fort, or rather a 
bazar, proceeded to attack Calcutta, which, fortified fact iry here. In 1616 the English Fast- 
little prepared for such an assault, and aban- ( India Company established a factory Calicut, 
doned by some who ought to have been fore- 1 According to native tradition and accounts, 
most in its defence, yielded after two days’ a prince called Clieruman, having divided 
siege. The Company’s servants of course Malabar among the a^cestoiH of the present 
became prisoners of war, and were treated chieftains, hiul nothing remaining to bestow 
with a degree of barbarity hardly to be ex- onff farauri, from whom descended the chief 
pected from such a ruler as was £be soubahdar wmom the Portuguese found in pofeession. 
of Bengal. It will be unnecessary to give Thereupon he gave that personage his sword, 
details; the horrors of the Black-hole have j " with all the territory in whi<$ a cOek crow- 
obtained a place in Indian history, which will ing at a small torn pie here could be heard, 
not allow of their being forgotten. Vengeance, This formed the original dominions of the Ta- 
however, followed from Madras, though some- * rnuri, and was called Colicodu, or the Cock- 
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crowing/* Notwithstanding this scanty domain, 
the Tnmuri rajah or zamorin became by far 
the most powerful chieftain of Malabar ; and 
the family enjoyed great prosperity until the 
Mysorean invasion of the country, in 1766, 
when the individual who was zamorin itt that 
juncture, having endeavoured to propitiate 
Hyder Ali by submission, hut finding, sub- 
sequently, that no reliance %»iild be placed on 
that unprincipled adventurer, barricaded his 
house, fired it* arid perished in the flames. 
Calicut, having with other parts of •Malabar 
cast off the yoke of llydcr, was, in 1/78, re- 
conquered by the Mysorean ruler, whose forces 
wen*, however, in d7S2, driven out by' the 
British. Tippoo Sultan retook the place in 
17^, and treated the inhabitants with a 
studied and detestable cruelty, thus described 
by Bartolomeo, who was then in the vicinity : — 1 
4 ‘ Be was preceded by 30,000 barbarians, who 
Lute homl every trerson who came in their way, i 
and by his heavy cannon, under the command 
ot General Bally, at the head of a regiment of 
artilleiv. r rheri followed Tippoo Sultan him 
fcielf, ruling on an elephant, and behind marched 
another enrp*, consisting of iiu.iioo nn-n also. 
The tuanm r in wb ; eh be behaved to the in- 1 
habitants of Calicut was horrid. A great part 
of them, both male and female, wen hung. 
He fir-it tied up the mothers, and then vus- 
jK'iideri the children from their necks Tin* 
enn-l tyrant caused several Chrbtiam and 
luaihciiM to Ik- brought out inked, and nude 
t.nt to the feet of his elephants, wlmh weic 
then obliged to ding them aUiut till their 
limbs fell m pieces from their bodies Such 
«>f the men as webe not inum diatrly ma^siend. 
\v hot Lit r r.iahmini^ts or Christians, were forci 
bis suhjfetisl to the initiatory rite of Ma- 
honifdauisin, or at best hail the option of *uh 
initUug thi reto or being hanged. The fort ign 
merchant*. and factors wore c x j^jelU <J : and with 
the view of utterly ruining it. tin* eoeonmit- 
trees ami sandal tn^s in the adjoining country 
wire cut down, and the |* ppei sines turn up 
by the rooK The uly wo* almost completely 
denndished, and most of the materials taken 
to Ncllura. six miles to rbe smith-tasl ward, 
where tiny wore used to build a fort and town 
railed by Tippoo Sultan, Kurruckahad, or 
Fortunate Town, “a fancy/’ says Colonel 
Wilks, “ which afterwards neatly piovcd fatal, 
to his troops, hvdeaviyg thorn the choice of a| 
min or an unfinished woii as points of retreat j 
and rendezvous.” In the latter part of f 71*0, 1 
the Mysorean force, having been concentrated 
in the neighbourhood of (Yiicut, was attacked 1 
by a British detachment commanded by Colonel ‘ 
Hartley, and totally defeated ; Tippoo’s general 1 
was made prisoner with 900 of his men, >*ld j 
1,500 more laid down their arms at the j 

tunate town,” whither they had been pursued ( 
bv the conquerors. Under the treaty eon 
eluded in 1 792, •which deprived Tippoo of half 
his dominions, Calicut fidl ii the share of the* 
East- India Company, and was formally incur-, 
porated with the British dominions. After! 

2 A 


j nvent the scattered survivors of the popu- 
lation returned and rebuilt their dwel lings; 
and Buchanan, at the tnm* of his visit in 1800, 
tound the number of Iiouhcs c< nsiderable, and 
the prosperity and population rapidly on the 
increase. Distance from Bombay, S.E., 566 
miles ; Mangalore, S.E., 130 ; Cannanorc, 
S.E., 50; Cochin, N\W t , 96 Bangalore, 
S.W., 170 ; Madras, S.W., 335. Lat. 11 H>’ 
long. 75° 50 / . 

CALI MEliE POINT. — A headland, form- 
ing the south-eastern extremity of the British 
district of Tanjore. “It is low, and covered 
with cocoanut- trees.” Distant 50 miles S. of 
Tranqueliar. Lat. 10 r 17', long. 79“ 56'. 

CALLIAN DllOOG, in the British district 
of Bellary, presidency of Madras, a town six 
miles W. ,jf the route from Madias io Bcliaiy, 

4 l miles S. of the latter. Lat. 14 34', long. 
77 

CALLTANEE, in the British district of 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, a town situate 
on the line of the Greet Indian Peninsula 
Bail wav, Octant 2S miles N.E. of iJonibay. 
Lat. 1 iri It', long. 73" 12'. 

CALL1WD, in the British district of 
MaDh.u, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
mute from Cannaumv to Stiingapatam, 20 
miles N T . E* of the termer. Lat. 12 V, long. 
75 lu. 

UAL LI XG L U. — See Kallees J i’ h . 

CALI AVA, ill the British district of Kur- 
nool, pusidtucy of Madras, a town 19 miles 

5 E. of Kumool, 90 miles N.W. of Cuddapah. 
L,it. 15 3 s '. long. 7h’ 10'. 

CALPANNEK, ui the Britidi district ot 
1 Hutigpore, lieut.-g«>v. <»f Bengal, a town on the 
left bank of the t»oggot river, 30 miles N.W. 
of Bungpore. Lat. 20 V, long. 8ic. 

CAI.PFB the principal o’ ice of the per- 
gtinnah of the same name, a *ovn on the right 
hank of flio Juimu. The channel ««f the river 
is here a mile and a half wide : but during the 
dr v seroon tlie width of th .stream, which thou 
flows under the right bank, is only half a mile, 
the remainder of the b it being a heavy aaiul. 
The town, silurflc among rugged ravines, is in 
general meanly budt, tlie Routes buffg chiefly 
of mud. though some of a better kind aTo of 
kunkur or calcareous conglomerate. A small 
fort is situate between the river and town, 
above winch it* elevation is about fifty fcer. 
The site of the fort b naturally strong, having 
on all sides precipitous rn vines, but the works 
are weak and ill -contrived, and couM not result 
a serious attack. So .slight is the opinion 
entertainer by the natives of the »tieugth of 
the place, that in 1*25, a zemindar in the 
vicinity, arming hb tenants and labourers to 
the nuiiiWr Af about 500 men, attempted to 
lake it, in the hope of carrying off a consider- 
able treaMUv then-*, belonging to the British 
authorities. The attempt was, however, de- 
feated. with the loss of a few lives on the side 
of the assailants, and the zemindar taken 
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prisoner. Cal pee was formerly a more con- 
siderable place than at present, and had a 
mint ; now its principal business is the receipt 
of the cotton of Bunalecund, to he transmitted 
by the Jumna to the lower provinces. Efforts 
have not been wanting on the part of the 
government to extend the cultivation of the 
American species of cotton to this part of 
India, but the experiments were uiiHucce.s'-ful. 
Paper is manufactured here, and the refining 
of sugar carried on to such perfection, that the 
natives boast, with some reason, that it is the 
finest in the world, and so pure, as to tesemble 
the diamoud in appearance. It is, however, 
too high-priced to be in general demand. The 
temperature of the atmosphere during the 
hot winds in the early part of summer is very 
great, probably in con sequence of the stagna- 
tion of air in the deep, narrow ravines, and the 
powerful* radiation from the calcareous rocks 
inclosing them. The population in 1853, as 
ascertained bf actual enumeration, amounted 
to 21,812. Cnlpee is recorded to have been 
founded by Basdeo or Vasudeva, who reigned 
at Cambay from the year 330 to 400. The 
Mussulmans took it in 1 1 9fi, under the conduct 
of Kutbuddin Aibuk, the viceroy of Muham- 
mud, the sovereign of Ghor ; and in 1527 it 
passed, hv surrender, from the Pa tan dynasty 
of Delhi to Bal>er. On the dissolution of the 
empire of Delhi, consequent on the invar-ion of 
Ahmed Shah Dooranee in 1761, it appears to 
have been in the hands of the Mahrattas. from 
whom, in 1778, it was taken by the British, 
but subsequently relinquished by them. It 
was transferred to the East* India Company in 1 
1802 by the Peishwa, under the treaty of Bas- 
sein ; but Nana Govind Kao, the jaghiredar of 
Jaloun, who possessed the place, assuming an 
attitude hostile to the British gpvermmnt. 


73° .V, and contains an area of about 500 square 
miles. The population in 37,000. It is under 
the political superintendence of the govern- 
ment of Bombay. The city is situate at tlio 
head of the gulf of the same name, on t ho 
north or right side of the estuary of the river 
Myhee, hero having from two to four fathoms 
water, and a tide so rapid, that if a vessel take 
the ground, mu«Nt inevitably overset. This 
decayed city ih uow only three Hides in cir- 
cumference, surrounded by a brick wall per- 
forated f >r musketiy, Hanked with fifty two 
irregular towers, without fosse or < splnnade ; 
the works are out of repair, mid tin* cannon of 
the loweis of little conseipience. The palate 
of the nawanh is in good repair, blit built in .t 
style of architecture little attractive to the eye 
of taste. The Jumna Mosseid, or pi i uii pal 
mosque, a handsome building, was foimeih a 
Biahminical tunple, ami was convert'd to its 
present purpose when the Mussulmans .subju- 
gated Gnzorat. 

Cambay was formerly a place of great trade, 
|and Tietfen thaler m J7**>1 reckoned seventy 
1- vessels at anchor here. It was long cch hrated 
I for its manufactures of ilimtz, silk, and gold 
I stuffs : but when the plaee w.ir visited by 
I Forbes, the weavers wcie few anil poor, and no 
| merchants or trad* rs of coiiMMpience, o\i'*pt 
i the English brokers, were to be fouiid time. 
Its decline is attribut'd partly to tin* op- 
I press] on of th« invwuili, and pnitlv to the f.o t 
! of access to it bv water having become mote 
i difficult. It, how or, still has some ul< I »i i t v 
for agates, cm neiians, and onyxes, whuh are 
wrought into a gnat varie'v of ornaments. 
The bt st agates and rornolMcis an found in 
pe< ulini strata, about tluity feet In low the 
.sin face, m a nmall tiact among the llnjjs epla 
hills, on the banks of the Netbuddv. 'Huy 


Calpee was besieged on the 4th December, 
1803, and, after a few hours’ resistance, yieldtd. t 
By subsequent engagement in Nauaj 

Govind Kao surrendered all chi>m (ni Gal pee 
to the East-India Company, Distance S.K. 
from Agra 130 miles, tt.W. from C’awnpore 10, * 
N.W. from Allahabad 153, N.VV. from Cal- 
cutta 048. Lat, 2<T 7', long. 7‘J 48 . ' 

CALPJSE. — Bee JCrLPTJg. * ! 

CALYENTURA ISLANDS, off the coast « 
of Arracan, consist of two divisions. The 
centre of these groups is about lat. 16° 53', 1 
long. 94° 20'. J 

CAMAPURAM. — A town in tlie native 
state of Travancore, in political connection | 
with the presidency of Madras, distant N. 
fiom Quilon 30 miles. La*. 4C 18’, long. 
76 J ay. 

CAMBAY. — An anient city, the capital of 
a small compact territory in the province off 
Guzenvt, comprehended between the rivers 
Myhee and Baburmutty on the east and west, j 
and bounded by the British collectorate of 
Kc^ira on the north, and the Gulf of Darn bay I 
on the south. The district extends from lat. I 
22° 9' to 22° 41', and from long. 72° 2<y to! 


are uot met with in any other pint of Goat it, 
and art* generally cut and polished m Fanil* ly 
The following account of the pimp sm*s to whicli 
they are subjected is givey by a w mcr of the 
lattm part of line last ctntuiy — “On ht mg 
taken from their native bed, they art «X|>iise«i 
to the heat of the sun for two y< ais |tho longer 
they remain m that situation, the bright* r and 
deepei will be the colour of the stout*), file is 
sometimes substituted for the solar lav, but 
with less effect, as the stones frequently i ia* k, 
and seldom acquire a brilliant lustre. After 
having undergone this yroce***, they are hoibd 
for two day*, and sn^it to the rnanufm turcis at 
Canflmy. Thu agates aic of dilfennt Inns 
those geneially called Cornell, ms arc black, 
white, and red, #n alnubs from the p,dust 
yellow to the deepest Hinrlct.’* Cambay is a 
| very ancient place, and has ha 1 ;v variety of 
impw at different periods “Its last trail 
aujon was to Cambayefc or Khumbavati.” the 
(figin of which name is ascribed to a tradition 
too trivia! to U* mention* d. A Her th« erection 
of the* Mussulman kingdom oftGu/ciat, at the 
close of the fourteenth century, it became the 
principal place of the surrounding district. 
Early in the sixteenth century it appears to 
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have been a remarkably well-built city, in a 
fertile country, filled with merchants of all 
nations, ami with artisana ami manufacturers 
like those of Plunder*. The present nawaub 
of ( Jamba y ia a descendant of Moulin Khan, 
the second of that name, who was chief of 
Cambay in 174ti, «and who, about ten years 
ftftoi ward", seized upon Ahmedahad, from 
which, hovvevm, after HUHtmiiing a long siege, 
ho was expelled by the jlahraltaa. That 
maiauding nation established in Cambay, as 
m various other places, their claim ty cbouth. 
ThL tribute stems to have been a subject of 
dispute between the Guicowar and the Peishwa, 
the Lit tor of whogi, however, succeeded m 
appropriating it ; but by the tr*aty of lW-sein 
it wa»> ceded to the East India Company. The ’ 
Company aie also entitled to half the customs- j 
dutn ■> of the poit. The itm nueoftho nawaub 
is estimated at 3,uO,lM)U Company *s rujiees, or 
30, nun/. The Comp tny’i* tribute was rated in 
the schedule annexed to the treaty at *10,000 
nipM'b, ci ti.OUO/., and their share of tlic ne- 
tom-, nati/.isl in 1 s25 34 090 rupt c>, or 3,409/. 
The military i-tahh-dmieut of the nawauh 

• oiiMsU of 1,700 pe«m- and hoist men, who 
-*ie employed indium mi tritely in revenue, 
pcbce, and iiiiMeilaiM Us duties’ a few pieces 
"1 oidnamo cemphte the return of military 

1 1 e 1 1 o i 1 1 . The city of t aloha V is di J t mt ticiu 
i'onibn), N.. 23o miles , fiom Alum d, tb.nl, S , 

• >1 , limn Mliiiw, \\ 2o2, Lat* *22 l>,l<«ng. 
t - Jb . 

C\MBA\, C( LF OF, fxt-iub between 
Or. 21 - 22*' 1*0 L<ng 71 ,*0 7i 4»f, having 

a 1. ngi h fimn north to south of about tisjity , 
iml s, .uid a l*i»*adth, on an average. of twenty- 
bie. it is ‘•hallow, and abounds m shoaO and 
and bank . Numuous and consult iabh‘ ii\ei" 
Ibiw into it. nf tho,c, the Nibunuul'te, iuu 
lung mi a Hcii tb wo tiriy dm t turn tr > iu the 
\iavulh Mi untains, enter** the gulf ai its 
In ad, in Ht.#22 In . Ion ». 7*2 2d ; theMvhio, 
Hewing fi»m tlio asuiur raiiL'c. and having a 
dirnlioti -oiith'Wi -U ilv\ enter- the gulf in 
iimi!) tlie same la* nude as the fornnr river, 
bui more to (1c* » aM Lower down, and also 
on t ho ra a -ule, in lat. 2i i»T, the Lfulf ie- 
i i\n the gr* at river Ntihudd* . still lower 
d iuu, on tb** Kime side, in hit. 21 3, tin* 

T.ipteo , and on the west side the less consider 
able streams ol the (icoma, Oolow tee, (U Iva. 
and Sctroonjcc, flowing from Kattywar. The 
tidt *, which are very hf^li, nrin^ upwirdsot 
thirty ft » t , rush in with gnat rapidity, causing 
miiili dangtr to shipping ; and t hi • bastard L 
grntly increased by the •ontinunUy shifting 
shoals, caused hy the frequent inundations of 
tin- rivers. It is, hovvevei, an impoitant inlet, 
Wing the channel by which tho ahund'ku'tfffml 
valuable produce of 'vntr.il Gu/.* rut, and He 
distrii ts of Ahincdabail and Biorvh, is exported. 

CAM LOO Ii A British district, on** of the 
divisiouH of Lower Assault It lies between 
lat. 2.V 17* 2b dll’, long. 90 40' 92* 10' ; ia 
i.mcty two miles iu length from oagt to west, 


ami fifty-two in breadth ; and contains an area 
of 2,788 square miles, with a population of 
300,000. Limestone has been recently found 
in the Ran ska Dooar, within this district. 
The discovery is regarded as important, and 
experimental measures for testing its quality 
are in progress, under the authority of tho 
government. • 

FA Ml LA POOR, in the British district of 
Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the right bank of the river Pennar, 13 miles 
N.W. of Cuddapah. Lat. long. 7iC43\ 

CAN A CON. — A town in the Portugue«e 
territory of Ooa, on the route from Goa to 
Honahwar, 32 miles S.K. of the former. Lat. 
15" 2‘, long. 7 C 8'. 

CAN AKA, a British district under the 
presidency of Madras, is a tract of territory of 
ome length, but of inconsiderable, breadth. 
The name applied to this country is unknown 
to the uaiivcfc, and in considered to be a Euro- 
pean coriuption of Camara, the name of one 
ol the ancient Hindoo kingdoms of the Deccan. 
The district now denominated Canara is 
bounded on the noith by the Portuguese ter- 
ntoiy of Cma and tlie Bombay piefciduicy : on 
the east by the Bombay presidency, tlie terri- 
tory of tlie rajah of Mysore, and the British 
district of Coorg ; on the south b> Coorg and 
the Mulish di-luct of Malabar; aud on tho 
w* *»t by the Indian Oc<*.tn aud the territory of 
C<m. It li* s between hit. 12 J 11 — 15 30', 
hmg. 71 9 75 41, aud has an area of 7,720 

- jii.tio m*Ies. It ts popularly divided into 
Nouh am! Si nth Cmara. 

Xoj.m ( anaha may be regarded as that 
pirt id the disti ict lying between lat. 13" 05' — 

1 5 30, long. 74 9 75 10'. The sea coast of 

North Canara has scarcely any -inuositie**, and 
is a liundnd nubs iu Uruuth, but within its 
whole i t there is lr idy a landlocked or 
tolerably •safe station for -qui ‘-rigged vessels. 
There ;fre, however, mime, us creeks and 
inlets. The sheet of water forming the estuary 
or iackw atcr of Mirji or Alnjan, by which the 
Toudiy pn^es to the sea, is rep roue o ted as 
cipnbie of heir ' formed into a ubcIuI harbour. 
The :ulvant.ujifi of the place are thus emmie- 
i ri t i'll by the collector «hf the district and 
Captain P. Cotton, of the engineers; — "it 
pinouts a large mitunil harbour, forming the 
mouth of a considerable river, which runs 
down from the Western Ghats, and is navi- 
gable for about fifteen or twenty iniicn, as far 
as a place named Oop«. nputten. Its entiwiKc, 
w hich is protected by liigh hills on each ^ide, 
lias a dci tW of water over the 1 m”, which, as 
(far as eon U* judged by two measurements, 
| is about sixteen or sefentoen feet at high tide, 
’ and may be increased during the spring tides to 
I about ninetten or twenty feet. The depth 
I inside the harbour is much greater, being about 
j twenty-five feet, and m some places more; 
j and this ao close to the shore, that vessels of a 
I large si/.e might lie so near as to be laden from 
the bank without the use of boats At all ; aod 
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there is ample room for almost any number of 
vessels to ride in deep water." Captain Cotton 
seems to consider that it presents greater 
natural advantages as a port than any one on 
this coast, between Bombay and Cochin. 

SorTH Canara is the portion lying between 
lat. 12° IV — 13° 39', long. 74 1.7- 7.1° 42'. 
It has the advantage of a seacoast of upwards 
of p. hundred miles in length, with numerous 
inlets available for fishing-boats, ami ono sea- 
port, Mangalore, now accessible only to \ easels 
of small burthen, but capable of being im- 
proved so as to admit ships of large draught 
There is great diversity in the classes of the 
population of this district, of which the Brah- 
minists are supposed to bo the most nume- 
rous. The Jains, \\h<> have nearly vanished 
from many other parts of India, arc here ''till j 
numerous. The residue is composed of nati ves 
professing Christianity, descendants of those j 
conveited by the Poi tugut-e, and of course of] 
the Romish church, and Mussulmans and a few j 
Jews. There were formoiiy many slaves by 
birth, adscripti glcbre, ami considered o> a soitj 
of live-stock inseparable from the soil. Ofi 
those oppressed being-, the principal were the 
Corars, who, like the Helots of Laconia, were! 
the descendants of those who once posekn-ed' 
and ruled the country, British India, how 
ever, by a recent act of iU government, hits' 
abrogated slavery throughout every pint of Us 
widely-spread dominions. The population ofi 
the two tracts constituting the district will be* 
found under the article Madras. ! 

The early history of the country known as j 
Canara is obscure. iSoou after the middle oFJ 
the last century, it fell into the hands ot the 
adventurer Hjder All ; and on tie* fall of hi-* 
sou Tippoo, in 1799, it |»avud to the Ka.**t ' 
India Company. The prim ipal towns, viz., in 1 
North Canara, Uondapoor, Batcull, 1 Jonah war, 
Coomta, Mirjan, Unkola, Sf da-.be vaguih ; m 
South Canara, Mangalore, Runtwalbg’t tndapee, 
Barkoor, ^Uarkull, ami Jamalabad, arf noticed 
under their names in the alphabetical arrange 
nient. ; 

CANA RAC, in the British district of Poor* o, 
or southern division of Cuttack. presidency of 
Bengal, a^town on %c north western coast of 
the Bay of Bengal, in this pait "called the 
Orissa coast. The land here is rather low, 
having a level and barren aspect, with a ^teop 
sandy beach, which inav l>e approached to 
within one and a half mile hy Urge ships 
Five or six miles south from Canarae are, the 
remains of the celebrated ^unpleof the. sun, 
popularly denominated by the •British the 
Black Pagoda. This extraordinary structure 
will, however, probabl? soon be quite derno 
fished, as the rajah of Jnoorda liaa4ately been 
employing workmen to pull down the finest 
sculptures, and remove them to embellish the 
temple of Juggernauth at Pooree. ilistanco 
from Poorce, N.W., T9 miles; Cuttack, S., 
43; Calcutta, H.VV„ 235. Lat HT 54', long. 
83° l O'. 


CANCANH LILLY. —A town in Mysore, 
distant E, from Seriugapatam 48 iniles. Lat 
12“ 33', long. 77 * 28'. 

CANCOOPA. — A town in Mysore, distant 
N. from Keringapatani 150 miles. Lat. 14 J 33' f 
long. 70 1 22*. 

CANDEISTL- -A British col lectorate of the 
presidency of Bombay. It is hounded on the 
north by the Akraunoe pwrguimah, the native 
state of Burwanee. and by Holkar’s territory ; 
ou the ea»t by a detached portion of Scholia's 
dominions, and one of the recently aequestrated 
districts of the Nizam ; on the south by the 
N wain’s dominions and ,£ho Ahmednuggur 
oolltctorate ; and on the west by vaiious potty 
states, forming the southern pot turn of Ou/.o- 
tat. It extends from lat. 20 10 to 21 5fs, 

and from long. 73 ’ 37 ' t<» 7t> 20 ; ite greatest 
length from east to west is 175 miles, iU ex- 
treme breadth fiom north to south 12'v Tho 
area is estimated at 9,311 square miles. Tin* 
di dnet w as combined with that ot A limed- 
nuggur until 1849, when it wa-* detai hed and 
formed into a separate zdlah. It is a gieat 
vullcv, or rather taisin, traversed h\ the Tup 
tee. Ho wing Uom east to west, and flunked on 
Lhe north side throughout its whole extent by 
the Sautpooia range ; on tin* south bv tins 
inngt on wliuh are the hot of Chmulnn and 
the ghaut of Adjunta; and on tln‘«n»ufh wt-t 
by the expansion of the adni lauge. or 
Western (ihauts. On tin -out h 1*00 the 
bounding siulaee is nut *Iightl\ ilevat»d, 
sinking gnuluaili to the more depress d tmi- 
toiy ot the \ dlev of Berai, in the dominions 

• »f the Xiz.un The lower JUtitoi ( andei-h is 
in gmieial |, itdo, the soil counting piimip.dly 
»I a c 10 I 1 mould ot a dark t< ddish-hiown 

* oLur, formed, appaicntlj, foi Lh< most pait, 
of the diiintegiatioii ot the tiaj ptan rock 
Tin re L, indeed, a i misideral le poitmn of 
-and, as well as haul unkindly mqj mixed with 
gii\cl , yet the better dejei iptioic* pred >im- 
uate. Mui’li of the cultivable tiact is nmv 
covered by jungle ; but the former pi o-q>enty 
of tlu* province is attested by numerous u iniiiiK 
of tanks anil budding-. In its existing con- 
dition, the collet touit** presents the t« atui» s of 
a province paitiullv recovered ftoin a state of 
depopulation ; the villages being hi attend ami 
small, and the cultivated lamL beat mg but a 
very small pioportiun to the entire ai* a. 'I’he 
scantiness of the population, am| the minima 
(d fofmer lifigni flee nee ami gntndeiu in de- 
cayed and ruined mansions, dismantled towns, 
and dilapidated w^lks, Kpread an mdesci ibablo 
air of desolation over the face of the country. 
The district, moreover, in mfea|cd by beakts 
of^prey. Among them tigcril abound in 
ary extraordinary degree. Amidst the hills 
awl covert# whore these animal si find shelter, 
tlroy can rarely ho attacked with wucochk, 
except* with the aid of liephauts. An 
establishment is ^accordingly mainUined hy 
government for their extirpation, and private 
efforts for their destruction ore Htimulated by 
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the offer of rewards. By means of these two 1 had been attacked and plundered ; and cmis- 
HynteniH no Iohh than seventy-three timers were 1 sarics from the gang engaged in the work were 
dt strnyed in Camleish in one year. The inha- 1 going about among the lulls to collect the dis- 
hitants are piincipally Mahrattas, described , affected, when a small detachment of the Bheel 
about thirty years ago “ as peaceable and inof- 1 corps arrived at sunset near the scene of their 
fensive, but timid, helpless, unenterprising, | opeiatious. Captain, now Colonel Outram, 
and sunk under the oppression and the multi- J who commanded this small force, arrived, alter 
plit*«l calamities to which they were so long 1 a tedious night’s march, on the "eminence to 
exposed.” A portion of th? population was at v\hich the gang bad retired, when he was Wri- 
the same time represented as bofil and restless, | mediately assailed by showers of arrows and 
frntu which tfle predatory forces of Jeswunt j atones. A jemadar and many of the recruits 
Kao Holkar were formerly recruited. Still J were wounded ; but the men fought on steadily, 
more restless and less removed from barbarism J and the enemy was eventually driven from the 
were the Blinds, a tribe of plunderers sup- j commanding pohition. Fatigued, however, 
po^ed to have been* the alxirigines of Huzerat i with the night-march, and indisposed to sub- 
ami the adjacent quarters of Hindustan, and ' joct his followers to tlio severe exertion of 
who have been recognised from remote ages as j following the gang from hill to hill, a retreat 
a dihtuut people. The earliest notice of the j was feigned by Captain Outram, and the 
lace occurs in the celebrated Hindoo poem of enemy by thiH ruse drawn down into the open 
the ^laliabhuiat. In the Mahometan history 1 plain. Here they were charged and tUspefecd 
of MaLwa and Huzerat, they are described ;is at the point of the Itayonet ; the plunder of 
a nation inhabiting the jungles and hilly dis- the village was recovered ; artns and other 
tncH of jNleywar and Oodipoor ; and tlie property were raptured ; tin- marauding chief, 
nucMont rocoids of Candcidi ndvut to the resi with many of his followers, killed ; and the 
«!■ mi’ nl the trils* in that poitmn of the pro- gang entiiely dispervu], The huhsequtnt re- 
umv winch In h noith of the Taptee. r lh»*ir ipption of tin* corps in the camp of Malligaum, 
setth nu nts are still In the same localities ; and by the Utfid regiment Bombay Native Infantry, 
in C.imleKsU the Wheels are estimated to f rm was eminently calculat'd to conciliate their 
one eighth of the entire population of the f<*«diqg> and secure their attachment. Men of 
piuvinic. high caste visited, and presented them with 

Ihiinig tin 1 struggle Iwjtwicn the Maine hetelnut, to the no small amazement of the 
incdans and the M ihratt«v>, the evcesM 1 ^ of the 1 guests. The regiment was complimented by 
Bln eK n»sr to a grt at height; y* t it would the* government on this manifestation of good 
appear that Camleish was in a flourishing con- feeling. At the close of the monsoon of 
ditmii up to the year 17b s , when Bajce Kao ]v27. the corps was reviewed by the brigadier 
-m cecdt d, on the death of Nana Furnavese, of the district, whose high commendation of 
t ,k tin* fuv t\ercis< of authoutv as I Visit wa. their skill ami steady performance i»f intricate 
Tin* «ier line nt tins uch province is to bcd.ittd tnameuvres was announced in general orders, 
fi tin the year 1 m» 2, win u it was lavuged by The results of the conciliatory* and enlightened 
ilolkai r» army Tim blow wa> followed by system pursued by the government have been 
the tamim* ot lM.Ki.nnd its nun was snbsc- snnimed up as follows: — “Toads,” says Cap- 
qncnrly roiiMimniatrd by the rapacity and trim Hiaha.u, fi formerly' ha/\i bun* for armed 
misgov eminent ot the TiishvvaN officers, A jwi^ics. an* traversed in safety *t all hours by 
])tiitioii of the population abandon* d the single ufUrnn'd passengers; die formidable 
plains , oiganiicd bands of robber* retailed up list, ot crimen has dwindled down to the repot t 
in o\oiy direction; the surrounding country of a few petty thefto ; an! the Bheels, from 
was Jiiid waste ; and on the occupation of the outcasts, have become members of civil society, 
province by the British gov* riiinent, in J M \ daily rising in lespectabihty, and becoming 
anarchy and oppression had rcat hed a tcariul usciul and obedient subjects of the state.” Ah 
height, ^uce* s-uve imasures were resort « *1 to an illustration of the dc^ec tovhfch eonfi- 
lbr the pacification of the province, some eon- deuce and flic sense of security prevailed, it is 
evived in a mild, others in a harsher spirit ; related by the same authority that in a village 
but all proved rdiko unsuccessful. At length, near the Sautpoora range a petty theft had 
m IMI.'i, it was determined to admit a concili- been committed by a few boys, who carried off 
atory line of policy, and to make a morJ sys- the cooking utensils from two houses. The 
tematir etfoi t lor the restoration ot tranquillity. patell and the inhabitants who suffered were 
( A mditary corps was raiscj, into which were asked how it happened that the n-ticles hail 
draughted the more umiily spirits, who tlis- been taken Without awakening tlur ,, and the 
datned any occupation but that of ai iu». The answer w* , “That since the government 
men received five rupees per mensem, without settlement had beeu ntade, none in the village 
additional rupee as bntta when on outpost duty. ' ever thought of fastening up their houses at 
nothing was furnished by government, aitijl, night, considbring thomndvea in perfect sc- 
anned with fusils, the levy was drilled as hgfit cunty.” The population of Candeish is given 
infantry. At the commencement of tin* necond under the article BomuyY. 
season of its service, the first opportunity was \ circumstance which can scarcely fail to 
afforded for testing the discipline ami courage « attract tko attention of the traveller iu this 
of tho Bliecl corps. The village ot Uourwnrrec district, is the frequent intersection of hia 
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route by excellent cart-roads. Candeish in a 1 son Ghizing Khan wrb placed upon the throne, 
remarkable degree enjoys the advantage of | but fell by poison after a reign of only two 
cart- traffic. Independently of the great aite- ; days. The direct lino of the family failing, a 
riea which traverse the province from the ' relative, named Alam Khan, was raised to tho 
(.'bandore to the Sautpoora range, from Malli j throne, but displaced by a rival, Adil Khan, 
gaum to the coufines of the Dating, on the the grandson of Nus-seer Khan, who was sup- 
line to Surat, f and from Malliguum and DhooluG ported by his maternal grandfather, the king 
to^ Sowda and Asseerghur, many districts of Guzevafc. Add Khan died in To 

enjoy the advantage of a passable and often an ! him succeeded his Meerau Mahomed, who, 
excellent cart-road from village to village, ion the thione of Guzerat hecoming vacant, 
throughout their entire extent. That portiou ( was raised to it hy the chief people of that 
of the main Bombay and Agra road which state, but died in Bohl, not long after hw do- 
traverses this collectorate is iu excellent order ; vatnm, and was followed <m the throno «>f 
that from Malligaum to Surat is in tolerable CandeUli by his brother Meeran Moobarik, 
condition, though the extent of tiaffic mi it who was, however, exclmltfd fiom tho throno 
has not been considered sufficient to warrant ot (luzerat. In his reign, thefoices oi Akbar, 
auy great outlay in its constant repair. The emperor of Delhi, expelled Baz Bahadur, king 
road from Malligaum and Dhooha to Xowdah, { of Malua, from that country, and pursuing 
leading to Asseerghur and the Berar province*, the fugitive iuto Candeish, sacked tho great 
which has bceu marked out and cleared, is a and wealthy town of Borehaunpoor, but ye re 
good fair-weather road, though heavy after boon after attacked and mult d with grt.it 
much rain. The province will also be traversed slaughter hy Moobarik, who died iu alter 

by one of the lines ol the Great Indian Benin a prosperous reign of thiity two yeais. He 
sula Railway Company. The collectuiate ' was succeeded hy hG son Mccrnn Malimued 
abounds with fine cattle ; and carts of an im-iKhan, who died in 1 A 7 * K after a penlmii ami 
proved construction, tor the transit both of troubled reign. His death made \\.\y for his 
goods and travellers, are in general u>e. The brother Raja Ali . tins piirne, joining Ids 
introduction oi the.-e, like the impiov emeiit of forces with those of Murad Mruza, son of 
the roads, has been the work of government. 1 Akbar, was in LV.k> killed in battle waged 
Hone* and camels are rare. Among tho e\- ! against flic king of A huiMluuggnr. His -von 
periinentaUheep-Urms established by govern Bahodar Khan tilled his place until, defying 
nient in different parts of the territory subject ( the power of Akbar, In was besieged by tlm 
to the presidency of Bombay, with a view to foni.ul the emp< iot in A**vr rghur, and after a 
the improvement of tho native breeds, and the long bh ekade, being obliged to sun n«h r, w.i*> 
production of wool of superior character, was in I.?.’!* sent pii-oner to tin forties of Gw.ihi.r, 
one in this province ; but it .shared the fati of and hi* kingdom utnUr the dt noinirntion of 
the rest, on the results appearing unsatisfactory. | I )and is, reduced into the fown of a province 
and in W7 was aUdished. • of tie* realm of Delhi. Shah J.h.m m MMl 

The earliest mention of Candeish in au then made a new a: laugcim nt, adumg s«»mo dis- 
tic history is probably that by For ishta, whoitiicts to Candeish, and eoiistiiutmg the wli .lo 
states that in the year 137b a great part «d it a soobah or province of bis empiie. Dining 
was gi anted in jaghirc bv Kerozo Toghluk. | the ticivo confers for povv<*r and dominion 1 o*- 
padshah ot Delhi, to Mullik Raja, an adven tween tho families of Holkar ,iud Nucha, at 
turer, wdio.se power no rapidly grew, 'that in a (the close of the eighteenth, and the comment e* 
few years he had an army of 12,00u horse, and i ment of the pie-ent <*eii*urv, Candei-h was 
levied contributions exten.sivi.ly in Malwa and < reduced nearly to the .state of .i de-*Tt by the 
liaj poo tana, Mullik, dying in 1391*, was sue- j prod at my troops of JeMvunt Ran Holkar ; and 
ccetled by his son Mullik Nuaseer Khan, who! on the final overthrow of the P» ishw a m ls]S, 
by a vile and sanguinary stiatagem acquired it was annexed to the British dominions, 
the strong hill forr Asseerghur ; but his am-: ^.vi.inov . . , 

bitiun inducing him to enter on undertakings .. LAM)h I A V V" ,An the ternary of 
above hia utrcneth, hi* affairs were brought to Mj*™* utnii ' r {h “ a.lmin 1st ration and emit ml 
litter ruin, and in 1437 he dind broken-hearted. j‘ >f the government of India, dMant \ W. 
He was succeeded by his son Meeran Adil*, m nngapatam 0 i niihs. I>at. 13 -3', 
Khan, who sat un the throne till .1441, when or> & /(> • 

he wasassrussinaUil by hi-* son. Meeran Moo- CANE, a river of Buridelcund, iise fl among 
bank Khan then succeeded ; and he dying in the hills on the si^ithcrn frontier, towards the 
1457, the throne passed to In j ‘■i^i Adil Khan, j S.iugor and Xerbudda territory, at an elevation 
under whose rule CandeM) is haul to have at- of 1,7»)0 feet above the sea, and in lat. MX bp 
tamed it* greatest prosperity. Of tn in there U^. * f) B5 . It First Like* a north -ivmtcily 
»re many monument*, and among them the course, and at Ripen-ah Ghaut, in lat. Ml \U, 
remain* of the citadel and of hcvefal magnificent Jflmg. .SO MW, about thiity five miles from iu 
palaces in Rmehaunpoor survive. Gandcish source, it forms a cataract falling over tho 
was, however, obliged to yield tribute to Mah- nortlwrri brow c»f the Bandairorange. It then 
inutid Shah, of Guzerat. Adii Khan died in take* a westerly hiicction, and, flowing iiarallel 
150d t and was succeeded by bin younger to tho haw of the range, kcmvcs in .suet t ^ion 
brother, Daud Khan ; who dying in 1510, bN the Butna and the Sonar, joining it on the left 
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jiide ; the MeerhausHer, oti the right Hide ; and 
Btill lower down the Oormel and the Chundra- 
wul, on the left .side. The course i« generally 
northerly, inclining to the coat ; and aftei 
running 21*0 miles, it falls into the Jumna on 
the right hide, at Chdatara, in hit. 25 w 47', 
long. #0* 35'. It has numerous rapid**, and in 
Homo places cataracts ; ueeoidingto Jacquemont, 
Borne ri(»t lens than 8u0 font hjgh ; and alto- 
gether, "the Ijed of the river ib too rocky for 
all the efforts of art or labour e\ or to render it 
navigable. It is well stocked witlf a great 
variety of fish, and the pebbles which are found 
in its bed are fto exquimtcly beautiful as to be 
in great request fir oniaments." They are, 
however, merely water- rolled fragments of 


lands, in consideration of a pecuniary equiva- 
lent. Tt is a port of considerable tiade, prin- 
cipally in pepper, grain, timber, and cocoanuU; 
vast quantities of the last of which are ex portal 
to. tlie countries northwards, where none are 
produced. The soil and climate in tlie vicinity 
are peculiarly favourable to the growth of this 
species of palin, which is so abundant that 
the whole country in every direction appears 
covered with forests of it. The British can- 
tonment is situate close to the seashore, and to 
the north-west face of the fort, which, since it< 
acquisition by the East-India Company, has 
been improved and strengthened according to 
regular rules of fortification. The cantonment 
haH barrack* for a European regiment and tw. 


basalt. Though the river cannot be rendered i native legiments. and a regiment of nalix foot 
navigable at all seasons, small era It of little i artillery, with an cxtcn-ive and well-arranged 
diaught procei*d in the rain v M»a*on from the , hospital There is a jail here. Cannanoie is 
Jumna as far upas tlie town of Panda, adi dance 1 a place of great antiquity; but tin* present 
of tliii tv-five miles. The water of this river is I Moplai family acquired it at a comparatively 


by the natives considered unwholesome. 

CAN 1ST KltS, the name given to three 
land* of the Meigui Archipelago, h ing in the 


hit* period, by purchase from ific 1 >utch, who 
» had w jested it from the 1 rtugue&e On the 
1 inva-mn of Malabar b\ Hvder Ali, in the year 


(oiiMe of vesscl^app'roarhiug the haiboin of* 17 *7 he found icady subini^ion and aid flow 
Mtigui from Calcutta. Tin* Croat Canwter, , Mophn chit f of ( amianoro In 

tin 1 large -.t of tin 0i.ee, is ill U. 12 . r .tV, loll-. tLo -' e!,r 1 * >" t lie war with l.jipu,. Sultan, 


i it was ganisoned by the British; blit on the 
. , . . .. . 1 concki'ion of tin* maty of Mangalore, was 

in the British district <>f|„ lven the Moplai family. It M>on Ml 


M IP. 

CAXKJABV, 

mill 
ri\t 
pai 

(’AN N VNOBE, in the British district of since which time it has been the principal 
MalaUir, presidency of Madias, a si-aporl town 1 British station in Malabar. Distance from 

Mangalore, S.E , 79 miles; Bombay. S K., 



and Hntish military cantonnn ni, situate on tlie 
mu ih shoie of a small bay, open to the south. 


but sholteied on the west. or towards the A ra- 
in in Sea, by a bluff headland running north 
and south, and sm mounted by a fint and some 
other buildings, which unrit-x it ci>ily distin- 
guishable at«s t *a. Slops may anchor nhn.vt 
of tin* fort in five #r five and a lulf fathoms 
water; but a olo-e nppioach j* Jangi n»u<, as 
the water shoals, with rocky bolt nn. on which 
some fine ships have been wricked. It is a 
populous place, but \ciy inegul.vilv built . }et 
has many good houses, especially that of the 

Moplai or Mussulman family, proprietors islet, bearing from it W. by S. about lj miles, 
tie- town. Thu* lesidcnce is de*cnbed by Bn- L^t. ];) 32 ', long. 98 1 13 ', 

Human as largo, ami fine of the best nati\e 
house** w hich ho had ^mii. The possession* of 
tin* Moplai proplietor of* < ‘annan^rc arc con- 
fined to the town and a small tract aboirt two 
mih «* round it on cvcrv side. For the 


file, (’ochin, N W., 11s, Bangalore, S.W., 
P> ; Madias, S.W., 345. Lat. II 52, long. 
75 2ff. 

1 PANOV T -See KrjiNO*^, 

1 VANTXlBAKEE. — A tov * in the native 
state of* Hh ttun. distant N. iium Kungpore 
fio nnhs. Lat. 2d 3<V, long. MV 9'. 

(’ \1\ An island “ forming the west side of 
the Tnvoy liver’s entrance. It is moderately 
high, bluff. covered with trees, and may be 
eu-d) known by the cap, o small rovmd buJiy 


CAP ISLAND.- -A Rmall island, or rather 
leek, situate about a mile from the. island of 
Earn roe (oast of Arraeaid, on which cv*al lias 
been discovered. The rock is constituted 
i * * m !’ e *'*7- chit fly of sandstone, and runs up t' a peak. 

•■*" ,v,lt "• 14 -°"° > *1 Tlie (Mill H <Vu..a to till' sesvs.ua Y lit of the 

rock, and i *-lv above high-water mark. It 
has never been worked. Lat. 19° 23\ long. 
93 32'. 

VAPTAIN’oUNJ, or KAPTANGI T N J, in 


paid to the East India Company. Some of 
the Laccadive Mauds are also subject t*» this 
family . yet so scanty withal is their reieirde, 
that they are compelled to resort to commerce, 
and carry on tiAue with Arabia. Bengal, J“li- 

. 4 ’.I -.1- . it I /vf 


ml Rome other places ; the ciistom/of tlie British district of doruckpon*, lieut.-gov. 
re are? liowcvur. all received t>v the of the NAV. Provinces, a town on the route 
ia Vomimny. A proposal has * been 1 from the cantonment of Gonickpore to Bettiah, 


it infra, and 
Vannanore 
K*cst- India ronipany 


recently mode t«> the Beehive for the transfer to *J 
the BritiHh goygrument of tho Laccadive is* | 


22 miles N.K. of the former, t>0 W, of tho 
alter. According to Buchanan’s description 
lb3 
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of it at the time of his survey, forty years ago, 
it ''contains about 250 houses, or rather huts ; 
but some of them are tiled ; and for its size it 
carries on a good deal of trade.” Distant 
N.W. from Dinapore 115 miles. Lat. 2 6° 50', 
long. 83° 42'. 

CAPTAINGUNJ, or KUPTAIN GUNJ, 
in the British district of GoruckjMire, lieut.- 
gof of the N.W. Provinces, a small town on 
the route from the cantonment of Goruckpore 
to Lucknow, 55 miles IV. of the former. 
Buchanan describes it as having “ only twenty- 
five shops.” Lat. 26° 46', long. S2' 34'. 

CAPTAINGUNJ, or KUPTAINGUNJ, 
in the British district of Azimgurh, lieut. -gov. 
of the N.W. Province*, a town on the route 
from the town of Azimgurh to that of Secrora, 
iu Onde, and 12 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 26" 12'. long. 83 3 4'. 

CAR AGO LA, in the British district of Pur- 
neah x lieut. -gov. of Bengal, a town on the left 
bank of the river Ganges, 30 miles ft. of Pur- 
neab. Lat. 25° 2 O', long. 87° 25'. 

CARAMNASftA. — See Kcm mva^sa. 

CARANGOOLY, in the British district of 
Cbingleput, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the route from Madras to Trichi no poly, 40 
miles ft. W. of the former. It was taken by 
surprise by a British force under Captain 
Davis, in 1780. Lat. 12" 32', long. 70 57'. 

CARANJA ISLE. -See Kaiunga. 

CARIHULLY. —A town in the territory 
of Mysore, under the administration and con- j 
trol of the government of India, distant E, 
from Seringapatain 56 miles. Lat. 12’ 2G', 
long. 77° 33'. 

CARLEE. — See Karlke. 

CARNATIC. —A division of Southern India. 
Its limits were probably at no time very ac- 
curately defined. According to Urntiefl, it 


been comprised within the boundaries of the 
Hindoo kingdom of Carnata or Bijganagar. 
Upon the subversion of this* monarchy, its 
territory was partitioned between the Maho- 
niedan kingdoms of Beejapore and Colcomla ; 
and upon the annexation of these realms to 
the ernpiro of Delhi, in the reign of Aurmig- 
zebe, the whole of the Carnatic merged into 
the soubah of the Deccan, By Hamilton, tho 
Carnatic is said to commence at the aoutli 
frontier of Guntoor, aud to extend to Cape 
Comorin * and this writer ascribes to it an 
average breadth of only seventy-five miles. 
By Hamilton also it is divided info the South- 
ern, the Central, and the *$sorlhem Carnatic, 
The first name is by him assigned to the country 
south of the river Coleroon, winch comprises 
the native state of Poodooeottah aud the Bri- 
tish districts of TintieveUy, Madina, pait of 
Trichinopoly, and Tanjore. To the Central 
Carnatic he assigns the conn tty between tho 
Coleroon and the Pennar rivers, comprising 
the larger portion of the district of Tnehmo- 
poly, and the districts of North and South 
Areot, Cbingleput, and a section of Ncllorc. 
The Northern Carnatic he limits by the river 
Pennar on one extnnnly, and Gunlom on the 
other; including \Mtbin it tbe i cm. under of 
Nellore. Modern custom set ms to incline 
rather to Hamilton’s \i«wv of the hunts of the 
Carnatic, which may be understood to o\t« ml 
from lat. 8° 10' to lat 16 , and from the ‘■in on 
the east to long. 77 f 20' on tho wtst 'Hus 
country was the theatre in which, during the 
la.st century, the French and English govern 
men ts contended for mastery in India The 
notorious Mahomed Ali boro Tile title of Nabob 
of the Carnatic ; but in 1801 that title became 
merely nominal in bis successors, the British 
government obtaining all actual power, of 
which indeed it had long exmwed the chief 
portion. The last nabob dying in 1^55 with- 
out heirs, the titular dignity bis house 


anciently comprised all that part of the pen m - 1 expired, and thus perisht«l one moie of th 
aula which lies south of the GundLcamn river, j Mahometan dynasties of India. * 

and of the river Tumbudra, from the coast off /, U)nnT , . » i , . r • 

/<. » * , i * xi m* . . CAKOOK, in the Bnti-h district of Coim- 

Loronianuel eastwaid, to tlie W cstem Ghauts . . , r . . . . 

*. nn i- . batoor, presidencN of Madnis, a town situate 

<on tbe opposite coast, in esc limits would .l V ‘.i . . . 

/v fT VM1 *, ia * \r u 'on the left or north bank of the nvn Atubra- 

doocottah.Jl UiArttwl. di«tric£riWIU^4 wut, y* “ n<) . " n a « e,,tl ° Ill ir 

North tirol I ^ 


Cuddapah, Nellore, Cbingleput, North and • 


[which are tbe rums of a considerable foit, cun 
South Arcot, Raiem.Cnimbfitour, TricL.noimly, I f™** U T]T' 10 ' Ualuut, 

Madura, Tanjore, and Tinnivelly. AccnIW I r S t j* “ ih - UL 

to Wilks, the ancient rn.ni.- of the Carnatic 10 S8 ’ lu "g- 78 9 ’* 


was Canara ; and tho “ (. 'anara language is 
only found within a district bounded by a line 
beginning near the town of iWder, about sixty 
miles north-west of Hyderalrful, having south- 
east by the town of A(|pni ; thence by Anaut 
]>ore ami N undid roog, along the Eastern 
Ghauts, to the pass of Gujjelimtty ; thence by 
the chasm of the Western Hills between the 
towns of Coimbatoor, Palatclii, and Palgaut, 
northwards, along tbe skirts of the W 
Ghauts, to the source of tbe Kistna 
thence eastward to Bcder,” Tbe tract thus 
defined appears in the first instance to have 


CAUI{.\flEK, in the British district of Tir 
hoot, lieut. gov. of Bengal, a town $n the route 
from Durbunga tasPurneah, 32 imlpH E. of the 
former. Lat. 26° 7\ long. 86’ 29' , 

^CARRICAL. See Kauicai.. ’ 

OA RUN A PALE, on the scaooa^t of the 
territory of Travaucnre. a small town at the 
nlrthein extremity of an extenaivh inlet omn- 
Indian <teeniT Distance 
60 miles. Lat. 9° 16’, 

'»ng. 

CARWAR.— ftee Cadavajbd. 
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Palgaut I nerinein extremity oi ai 
Western niuiii^itin^ with the I ri« 

na ; and | f rom ‘'l* 1 ''" ci ‘y * S - K - ( 
th... l"»g- 75* 28'. 



CAS 

CASH M Ml E -fhe name now given to the I tions twelve, and adds that the four following 
txtuibive trait of oountiy in Northern India, ot these are practicable at all times of the 
constituting the dominions of CJholab Singh yeai I The Nabog, on the eastern frontier 
It is bounded on the north by the Kaiakoi um *2 the Bamhil, on the southern frontier; 

Mountains, separating it from Thibet, which 3 the Bararnuh Piss, southward*., or Punch 

also forms its easttrn frontier , on the south Pass, on the western frontier , 4 Baramula 
by the British districts of Spiti and Lahoul, Pass westward, or I>ubb Pass, on the same 
and by the Puii|auh , and on the west by the frontiti Vignc enumerates tweittv, md adds, 
Punj mb and the I! march country It extends tliat “an active mount linger could enter the 

from lit 32 17 to lat 3b , aud from long valby in mauy plvees besides the regular 

71 20 to 7b* 40 its extreme length from pnsHi s " Blcven of these pass# a are said to In, 
casttowoftt bung » r A) nnl<8 and ita l icadth puchcAbk for horses There ih no caring 
diout 270 The arc 1 ih alxwl Jb 000 squire way into the valley but the Mogul emjeiors 
nulls md the population has been estimated | frequently brought eltph mts by tin Pir Panj d 
at 7 '0 000 W ilh^a its limits are included the Paso, or tint through which the Bimbcr 1 nl 
vilhy ot (ashmen the proumes of J mm, lies These huge annuals being wonderfully 
Pulti 01 iHkard h, Ltdikb ( harnba and others surefiotcd and capable of making their w iy 
<f It s lonHtqmiK^ Hie more important m difficult pilots wen used to convey the 
among tin m form tho subject of separite irti fenielesot the househ Id The Sikhs invaded 
do" whn h will be found under then respective tin valhj thiough the Piiramuli V ks8 » uii 
n iru s J he nrnunlci of this notice will be took with th^m v six pounder dung ou polts 
ii *tu< t< d to 1 elese it] turn of (’ishrntre pr>r>cr I and borne by thirty two men ifra time luat 
Hi vilify of ( udirmreis a tract 1 nclosccl by | Puropean skill and persey^i met could make 
1 fry mount min Invmg m tin ct ntre a level these pass* s iiractu ibk for artillery cannot be 
t\j inn and m all otliei [1 u is a very untven d >ubted AVhin the M gul uiiptre r Vkbir 
'.uitai 1 f muul by minurousri Iges mdgoiges, ) visited Cashmere 111 15^7, he Appoint**! seven 
< vtcmdm^ from the llun to the nmr tundingl mikka or chitftuns an hueditiry wardens 
liuldan Is If ita limit* In c uisnltrcd is d* 1 nt hn Lull of the passes c msidtrcd to 1 e the 
lei mime] b\ the ciilmmitmg ridt'c of tin rn st irnportaii* aud allotted t > etch a revenue, 

1 rm ms rang* of m uni tins which on * very | tr un* lands and village*®, propirtiom d to tin 
stlj m 1 jsi it ( udirne re vv ill be f mnd t> lit suppi rt of an irtncd forct deemed requinir to 
12b mih 1 1 ng fiorn the Snowv Ibnjil mi th* dilenl *he pos* cunnnt id to his care r lhe 
** ith c i'.t t ) the JJuriwur nd^i in tin noith defend mt- of these, maltha retain the titl»s, 
m 1 sixty hvi mih sin ad fi m tlx I ntiPinjil but their rev mu end powers art now little 
1 11 tl * s< nth b Mu dm \«tg it tin 11 nth uist in rf than mmiml The giindeur ind sple n 
l ho Mipeihcnl extent h ibout 4, (» ) Mpiiu d »ur of t idiinmftu mciiuv results fn m the 
miles r i little U ss tb vn four fifths f th 1/1 mibli intv 1 the hu w t uul m ninUin* the 
<t \ oikslnri iht shipc. cf the outhn 1* putiitspu be iu v f tin vinous gorge* a 
nn^ulu \ut bis a remote resvuibUmc t > an t n hi g from the 1 vi\ illuvial plim to the 
v cl lh* tint thus khnul he s be tw ten l it j ihks vir tin cn*t ot the inciting range, 

1 1 » U y o l 71 Ih 4 > B*. Hug l the uum rou* 1 ikes and hiu treams rendered 
1 -timati 8 tin ] U111 t rum g tin b Itoiu >t tin itUnnuri, \ ngbv cat-a i tin luxuriance 
v ilb v to l) winy five 111 lie 1 mil intv uul variltv of tin forest tri^ and tlie iuh 
mihs l>r il bivqi s 1 suj i ifi id extent it in 1 mnlfilom vegetation til lower giounds 
iKwit 2 000 s puie imlc*' Hu gdieril »sjec f I he attne tivents* , f the eui 1 1 y the nnlel in as 
if ( ushnui is s in] h an l c isily e m]»rc of tht tlimite, an 1 the r r r ihty of the ‘sul 
h« n li I it Is mg a l i h l» mnd 1 t u c v w y si 1c make Be run r c ih lu lc that it w is actually tho 
1 v 1 *ttv m unt iin>, m the uul >111^ 1 mg ot *iU t the garden of )aten and VI ul Fa/»1 
win han si vi 1 d tie pie -sion** evil l ]n pul ul\ lixiihesit rt a garde n m perpetu il s] rui 
I hiv as tiny alh id im u\s ot c uimunu.au A I he 7 ologv of ( odmui* dt>cs uvtnppcir ti 
iietwc ri tin vdhy an! the id] 1 ut e nnmit*l< rich Sh un both brown and black are 
In tin middle tht extensile alluvtd tia t very num »ous *lhey ire said at partnuhr 
int* 1 hi < ltd b\ the Jlu liii|| 111 ^ mum reus \ ons to dcseend from the mountain*. %nd 

ti ihutains whithHity ik>wn from lh m 1111 1 1 the tnut trees I ho wolf ih iare \ igne 
uiins end a • led l\ Un dun 1 3»t n >w ml mention* tin hyatu 1 ut de*ubts ta existence 
1 uiiK falling in time elevate 1 ngi n* Ml V putther or b »rt 1 1 le ] u 1, e f a white colour 
llu Me MtwuiiiH hnd then w^y In tin si le ehm with small 1 lick upots is comm >n in the 
ned of the I he him through the Bu unul 1 P »s* mount 11ns * The other In 1 si > of p v are the 
to the pi tin of the Punjab m thin nui to ji kd f \ ter mongoose or ichm muon and 
the mean With the execjti n oi one Minjpit sioet A Urge and hie variety e>f bUg occurs 
southed fhiltul Pass the tkiitim id the in wile! in the more retired vallevs anei some 

closing range fills fai abort of th it atta neel h\ turn s m ^cv«e weath r gitut he rds enter from 

♦ he summits evf the* Himabvi or e>fthi lim#oo the mighlMiurmg wilds and commit great 
k o »sh The •uinUrof tin passaint^i »*h hftv.u in tho cultivated grounds IV gazelle, 
mere emer tho mountains x«rv vanenidv dux wild govt musk elcd and somt other 
NUtoel, hy Vlml at twenty su heiishu species of deu treejueut the wilelcr pnita. 

at three , Llphimetom at ae\tn Hugel mtu j though of mknoi a>i/ui Hiigel represents the 
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horse as strong, lively, of great bottom, and Tibet, and is in the first instance sold at 
very tractable. It is represented as amusing Rodokh, a fort near the frontier towards 
to see one of them mounted by a native, dash Ladakh, to which it is conveyed on the backs 
at a gallop across a shallow river, over the bed of sheep, there usually employed as beasts of 
of which, covered with loose stones, no other burden. It is purchased by the Cashmirians 
horse could venture but with the greatest at Le, the chief place of Ladakh, aud carried 
caution. Hilgel has known these hardy thence to Cashmere, either on men’s shoulders 
creatures c£rry each a weight of 300 pounds or on the hacks of horses. There is also some 
during the course of a day nearly forty miles brought by Mogqjs from Pamir, or from the 
across the elevated pfuss of Pir Pinjal. The vicinity of Ytwkund. There is much division 
climate, in its effect on vegetation, Edescri Uni of labour in this manufacture : one arti.san 
by Jacquemont as wonderfully resembling that designs Abe patterns ; another determines the 
of Lombardy, and wo consequently are not quality and quantity of the thread required tor 
surprised at" finding its flora bearing a strong executing them; a third apportions and ar- 
affinity to that ofEurope. Of the character ranges the warp and wnof^the formor of which 
of the vegetation, an accomplished naturalist, is generally of silk) for tho border. Three 
Dr. Boyle, remarks, that thero is so great an [weavers are employed on an embroidered 
extension of the herbaceous parts as well as of' shawl, of an ordinary pattern, for three months ; 
the flowers of plants, that many of them rival but a very rich pair will occupy a shop for 
in luxuqance those of tropical climates.*’ Of eighteen months. Of late years the annual 
trees, the d&n. lur, or Himalayan cedar, merits value of the shawl-manufacture of t^ashmeic 
notice, lu botanical range extends from 7,000 has lieon declining, the decay of this branch of 
to 12,000 feet aboie the level of the sea, aud trade being attributable to several causes. In 
in its most congenial locality attains a great Hindustan, British officers have to a great 
height and a circumference of above thirty feet, exteut superseded the iflas* of natives with 
So durable is its timber, that some used in the t whom this sort of manufacture was ni chief 
building of one of tho wooden bridges over | demand. Tho reduce <1 prosperity of the Otto* 
the Jheluiu was found little decayed, after ex- , man and Persian nations has <iLo greatly con- 
posure to the weather for above 4 00 years. The I traded the supply to those quart* rs. In 
forests of Cashmere also contain the f Pinusj Europe the taste for these costly «u ticks is on 
longifolia, and two other species of pine, aiitu wane, and generally throughout the world 
species of fir, one of yew, ami one of juniper, j jshawls of British mamif.ictuic are di-pl icing 
The chunar (Platanus orientalisHs also con- ■ tho*»e of Cashim »<*. Thecssenfi.il oil .»i ccl»- 
sidered an exotic, but is proltahly nowhere bra ted attar of roues, made in Cashmere, is 
found nmre abundant or luxuriant than in j considered superior to an\ other, .» nictmi* 
Cashmere. By order of the Mogul emperor*, • stance not surprising, as, according to Huge!, 
a grove, composed of chunars and poplara, wan ) the flower is here produced of snipping 
planted in every Cash m irian village ; and these, fragrame as well as beauty. A large quantity 
now arrived at their full growth, are among | of lo^e water twice distilled is allowed tg run 
the greatest ornaments of the valley. Most of ( oif into an open >e*sufl, placed over muht m a 
these are ascninfed to the philanthropic governor ( cool running stream, and in tho morning tho 
of Cashmere, All Mirdhan Khan, whoexi tee**! toil is found floating on tho hiirfiu** in minute 
hifl office urnler Shah Johan fr>ni lfl%2 to Id, r w. 1 specks, which are takui oil \oi^- (aivfully l»y 
So tastefully have they been disposed, that, j means of a blade of the sw^rd 111 y . When cool 
according to Hugcl, a judicious landscape - 1 it m of a dark-green colour, ,tnd as luml .is 
gardener could seal cely wish one to be added ' resin, not Incoming liquid at a lemperatui t* 
or removed throughout tho whole valley. ! Inflow that of boiling water. Between f>Oi) 
Hugel does not mention the oak. I)r. Boyle and 000 (rounds weight of leaves arc required 
states, on the authority of Falconer, “ that 1 to produce one ounce of the attar, 
few, if sChy, oaks dlUccnd ou the northern The greater pait of the population arc Ma- 

of the Pir Panjal into the valley.” *Tho maple^miiictans, of whom the Sums, or those con- 
willow, and white thorn are common. Birch I wclcrc. d the orthodox class, arc much morn 
and alder tree* approach tin- limit of perpetual | numerous than thp Nhias, or votaries of All. 
congelation. | The population of the Valley is calculated at 

The most celebrated manufacture of Cashmere pre-ssnt not to exceed 2<M,f)nO persons, to 
is that of shawls. The wool used for this pur- 1 which number it has been in thirty years 
pose is of two kinds : one called pashm sbal reduced from 800 000 by the awful dispense* 
(or shawl- wool), and obtained fsom the tame tions of earthquake, pestilence, fcnd famine, 
goat; the other, the fleece of the wild goat. ’ In 1828 a dreadful earthquake destroyed 1,200 
wild sheep, and othei r animals, named asali ' persons, and was in two months follows! by 
tus. In all instances it is a fine down, grow- I the cholera, by which 100,000 iierished in the 
ing close to the skin under the common coat, { course of forty days. In 1833 an unseasonable 
and is fonud not only on the animals just men* , Mjl of snow caused the failure of four-fifths of 
tinned, but also on the yak or grunting ox, and the r^e crop. The roads wow coverts] with 
on the dog of the intensely cold and and tracts ; tho corpses of thh.se who perished of want in 
of Tibet. ^ The greater part is supposed to be ' attempting to emigrate. Parents frequently 
produced in Chan Than, a tract in tho west of j sold a child for a rupee, to prolong existence 
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for two or throe 5ays, mothers killed and state of Nepal, distant N from Jeralah 25 
devoured their own offspring Pestilence ful ( miles Lat 29 u 40, long 81" 49 

SZfZZSXlZtSSZ' " T'T F *?*- «' 

jUIrf^v. Th. Inpibba i -f tl. «p.M, i b ,“’ k ,, K ’”,“ 

than 40,000 The other towns, besides tho| C ATCIIOOA, in the .British diKtrirt known 
ctpital, are Islamabad, bfeupeyon, Pampur j 839 ^ le ‘Soouderbundfl, licut g>v of Bengal, a 
Mopui Bqbahat, B&ramula, Shafibad | ^ )vv n on the route fiom JUckergunjc to JeHscfre, 


town on the route fiom JUckergunjc to JeBwfhj, 


The early history of Cashmere, which lies 32^miles W r of the former Lit 22 37, long 
rather within the province of the oriental an *9° 62 

tiquanan than the limits of the present work, CATM \NDHOO, — See Kh vthaxdoo. 
has been drawn from darkness, and methodised OATTVW VR -See KaTTY« ak 
by the varied leammg and cultivated judgrac nt 

of Professor VA llson Still there is much un CATDW IN — A town in Nagpom, distant 


certainty logardmg it until the leign of Simms ^ fiom Bustur 2S miles L*it 19 21, 

ud L>in, who ascended the throne in 1815, and p on K ^ ^6 


introduced Mahometanism 


nsn the CAULY NUDDY — A river of Western 


countiy was conquered by the Mogul empcior Indiv, rising in lat 15 33, long 7*4 47, m 
Akbar, and became au integral pait of his vast Belgium twenty miles north west from the 
empire In 1772 it was subjugihd by the ’town of Ohirwar, ai J flowing southerly for 
Afghin Ah m eel Shill, the founder of the ( elev< n miles, through the colli ctu rati of Bel 
Duiam empire and remained under Afghan gium, and hft> miles through that of \ortb 
sway until 1 SI 0, when it was cnnqutitd by the Cariara, it turns west, m which direction it 
Sikhs hiotn +hat time it w is ruled bv a flows tor thirty miles, and tails into the Indian 
gnviruoi ij pointr i i) the miuvraph of the • ()< c vn near th* town of bedashes aghur, in lat 
Punj mb until the > ear 1 845 An unpi evoked f 14 >1 , long 74 11 

» ACrtnion on the Bnbdi temton hj the Sikh | , , HlUl)Ei jn thp Erlt ,„ h dl strict of 

.umy, in the .n >nth of Detemhe. of that jt jr, |S))Uth ( „ pre „j tncy of Midi-x, a town 

It d to In stile oper «tion<i » hith result. d in the on the rol|tl fl ‘, m M.o.nlore to ( am, -more, 
.x.upation by the J'rit «h of Cihort where H I , s K , )f the fo.im-r Lit U 3d, 

tieity was omludtd under which the hill j OJJ r 3 

< inutiy betw ct n tin Jkns end the Indus in I * _ . „„ ri , T „ . „ . , . . 

eluding the ptovmu of ( ishmeto w is ceded < W PH T TvAAt in the British district 
to th. ni w iniluumfii it ion for th. . A.K-nsis of »< <• 'dmUtooi piwdaicj of M kirns, n town ’ 
tlu wjii 1 he I irgtr portion of this Umtoriil ''d *1" t'rfkt h-uik of the Cult t\, jm es 
cc vm n was it once transit rud in mdt pendent ^ k °f t c m bate or lat 11 4, long if 4 . 

poison to its pies, ut iukr, (lliolib isi.rh, ri , f !*** ot Cauveripurun which is tlm y 
in corisuh ration of i picumaiv upmahnfc 111 length, wiudin ' ihrougi 7 

Py tin turns of the tuatv Itlul ib Sn«h it ^ mountains v, v, • i vu-M m 1 1 99by 

knowlMigCH the supiuuAcv of the British th » <Jctich«n.nt undu i l ntl head on the 
govt rnmi nt^ and hinds himself to assist them nMrc * ;i tc»S^rmgapat ira 

with ti»opx undfci cuUin contingencies, lit | C UYl H\, a river of Southern India, 
return, In is to bo aidtd defunimg lnnis< if uses in the Butish uistnct »f loorg, in Ut 
fiom bis cue mu s Wording to the returns of j 12 25, long 7) 34, imi taking an easterly 
J84S the military fine mmitained ly ih« direction for thirt\ thrte miles, turns north 
ruler of Cashmux consisted of l 20u aitillciv i ost tor eight miles at which jiomt it Uuclus 
1,972 cav iliv, and 20,418 mfuitiy evclusive on the UriitefT^ ot IVIvs ro, ind for twenty 
of an lmgulir force furmahtd b> Ins teUiU^i miles forms its bound it f tow wds C^org still 
tlnefs but an intimation had l>een received by ! flowing ndlth casU rly It then enttrs ^U^ore, 
the British government of his intention, it a till ough w huh it flow'* m a direction gem rally 
fitting opportunity, effect a reduction m the south eastuly for nmet> five miles, to Tulla 
strength of hib irm\ • caud, fiom wluuce ih eourse Uingfir^t north 

cuc.Txr*iMn " u u /i i * J casU»il>, mil gulwtquttitly e wterly it become s 

(A^IMABVU, in the Bntish distnot of p ouru j vn jr hetwten the Mvsore tern 
Ghtwee poor, heut gov of the \ W Provmu s, | or } that of tbe ] illtlsh disti k a t\ iinbatoiai 
n town on the louto ffom (IhazeeiKior to for fon ^ nf t, s ^hen it finally leave* Mj&oie 
Goruekpoor, l r > miles N of the former Lat Xkkmg'a dii'ection south oast foi foit) stvon 
25 45, long 83 43. „ miles, it then linked its wav, at the pas^ of 

('ASSVW\RrM PETTA, in the Rntmh, 1 >v\eripnra«i Uu««i«h the t»n B e of the fc.'“tei» 
diHtnot of North A root, pieaideuoy of Mftdns, U’kat, And «.mtmiuito hold a course gene 
a town five miles N of the projected hfle oTl ^°uthet ly for fort) seven nulea, ' ° > 

railroad fro, if Madras to Meml, 10 miH»s N E inhere it turns soutli caNt It ^eq utly 
of tlie latter Cat. 13* 10, long 79“ 41 . I *»r™ tfiet, and after a farther course ot n ^ 

6 j miles to the viunity of JVichmopidv divides 

CASSEAHGOW. — A town in the native I into several streiuus, embracing a delta seventy 

‘ lh7 
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miles in length from the apex to the sea, and 
having a base of eighty miles. The mort con- 
siderable branch is the Coleroon, the course of 


annicuts or dams thrown across the river, to 
collect the waters for purposes of irrigation ; 
and a sum of between 2,(»00Z. and 8,000/. at a 


which is the furthest to the north. The length . later period was assigned to the construction of 
of the Coleroou is ninety-two miles, and the ' a bridge over tho river at Kraaerpet. being on 
length of course from the source of the parent 1 the main line of communication between Ban- 


river, in Coorg, to the mouth by which the 
Coleroon enteis the sea, is 472 miles. The 
bnyich which continues to bear the name of, 


galore and the western coast. 

CAUVERY PA l i K, in the British district 


onyicn which continues to bear the name ot; ofNorth ArCot 8ulency of MsMlma n town 
the Owvery w of inferior magnitude much of ; situate on the r f ntlt(! fro ,' MruJrM to Aivot, 
ito volume of water being drawn oft to irrigate j aml in the mills!t of a fertilo Strict, artificially 
the neighbouring lands. The principal tn- irr jgate.l 'bv means of one. of the most mng- 
butartes of the Uuvery are the Hennavutty, I nMwut in the of u mil ” 9 

flowing from the north-*. art. and joining it on E of the ktter . Lat . lm , 7y 33 -. 

toe left side close to Riatn any poor ; the Lech- . 

man-Teert, which, flowing from the south-west, J CAUZKK, in the British district of Killmt, 
joins it about eight miles lower down, but on I lieut-gov. of Bengal, a town on the south or 
the opposite or right side ; the Cubbany, a jiff* bank of the Soormah river, 10 miles W. of 
considerable stream, also flowing from the Silhet. Lat. 24 4 54', long. iM w 42*. 
south-wetf, and joining it on the right side;' C AWN POKE, under the lieut.-gov. of the 
the Shimska, flowing Irom the north, and join- N.VV. Provinces, a British district named from 
ing it on the left side ; the Arkavati, flowing , its pnncipal town. It is entirely within tho 
also from the north, and joining it on the left limits of the Doah, extending froni the .Jumna 
side ; the Bhowani, descending from the Neil* 1 to the Gauge*, the latter river forming it^ 
gheriy gfoup, flowing east, and falling into it j north -eas tern boundary, and dividing it fioni 
on the right side ; the Noyel river, running a ( the territory of Oude ; the funner, the noiitli- 
coum nearly parallel to that last mentioned, ! western Imundary, separating it fiom the 
and joining the Oauvery on the right side ; the! British districts of llumcerpour nnd Calpe's 
Ainbrawutty, which, flowing north-east, r falls - and from tho Bundela state of Bow net* U» 
into the Cauveiy on the right side. There are the northwest it is bounded by the Bntish 
many others of less importance, and which, J districts Eta wall and Fiiriuckh.ibad, on the 
though large ami rapid during the monsoon j south-east by the British district Futtchporc* 

CawnjK»re lies between lat. 2.T 55' and 27 , 


rains, are at other times totally or nearly 
devoid of water. .Such is the case with the 
i Cauvery itself iu the low country during March, 
April, and part of May ; but, replenished by 
the south-west monsoon, the volume of water 
early in July becomes considerable, and in 
August the inundation is great. The course 
of the C’auvery h over an extensive and 
generally barien surface of granitic rocks, with 
scarcely any woods or jungle on its banka. It 
consequently brings down no vegetable allu- 
vium, but a rich clay, rendering the "plains of 
Tanjore the most fertile j portion of the south of 
India. During the inundation, tho river is 
navigable through the low country for craft. 


1CH 

long. 7U 34' 8o 87 ; h seventy-five miles m 
length from north to south, and sixty -Aw m 
breadth ; and ha* an area of 2, 83jT squ a re mih s. 
The population in as ascertained by 

actual enumeration, was 1,174. 5.'»fl ; of whom 
1,085,132 were Hindoos, and SO, 421 Mahome- 
tans. Tho following classification of towns 
and villages is furnished by official returns •— . 
Number containing low than 1,000 inhabitants, 
3,314 ; ditto more than 1,000 ayd less th.m 
5,000, 21 1 : ditto more than 5,000 and less 
than 10,000, 6 ; (btto more than 10,uuo and 
less than 50,000, I ; ditto more than 50,000, 
1 ; total, 3,530. The greater part of this dis- 


Those in use are represented to l»e ‘ * circular rtrict lies on tho scarcely perceptible k1« 


baskets, from nine to fourteen f&*fc in diameter, 
covered ^ith buffalo leather.” In these cotton, 
sandal-wood, saltpetre, and other &ares, are 
brought down the river; and as the violence 
of the current precludes their upward naviga- 
tion, they are taken to pieces, the basket-work 
abandoned, and the leather taken back on men’s 
heads. The Cauvery passes from the table- 
land of Mysore to the low country by two falls ; 
the upper, or that of Gungan Zooki, being 370 
feet ; the lower, or that of Burr Zooka, 400. 
During the periodical foundations, the vast 


_ . . >p»-\ 

extending westward or south westward, * from 
the slightly elevated crest of tho lbaib; ami 
consequently the UiTund or Khind, and the 
Kurun or ftingur, the only streams of much 
importance, flow towards the Jumna, and 
ultimately discharge themselves into it. The 
Esun flows in a direction from north vs ost to 
south-east twenty fiuhis, through the north- 
eastern angle of tfw district. Tills l’andon 
traverses the whole district in the siino direc- 
tion, and falL into the Ganges at the south- 
eastern coiner. In addition to the menus 


body of water and enormous falls, combined J afforded by the E->un, the Jumn% and the 
with the sublime scenery adjacent,* render these j Ganges (all of which are navigable in their 
cataracts inferior to none in grandeur. Various I coitac through this district), a farther channel 
public works connected with the Cauvery have J of water-carriage will soon be f.pencd in the 
uf late years been undertaken by the govern- prolongation of the*< ranges ('anal, which leaves 
meni. An expenditure estimated at 50,000/, that river on the right side, at Kan Khal, 
vias sanctioned in 1841, for completing certain about two miles below Hurd war, and, proceed- 
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ing down the Doab, iB intended to rejoin the 
main stream at Oawnpore. Besides the ii* 
olination of the surface of the country towards 
the Jumna, a general slope from north-west to 
south-east is indicated by the direction of the 
courses of tho two great rivers in that direction. 

Rico is scarcely cultivated, though some may 
Ihj observed about the cantonment of Cawn- 
pore, in the valley of th% Esun, ami a few 
other places ; the nlimenfcarycrop* being chiefly 
wheat, lwuley, maize, pulse, oil-seeds, sugar, 
and potatoes. Millet is cultivated, not ho 
much for itH grain, whioli is small and meagre, 
as on account of its straw, which is ten feet 
long, aud an inch »n circumference. Sugar- j 
cane mid maize thrive luxuriantly, growing to I 
the height of eight or ten feet, and grow so I 
closely as to exclude the light of the sun. j 
Indigo, considered indigenous in this tract, j 
and found w ild in great luxuriance and of fine ) 
quality, is cultivated, hut to no great extent ; i 
more land being now cropp'd for seed, which j 
is exported, than for preparing the d)e. The 
poppy, which has been but recently intro- 
duced, thrives well, and it* culture is likely to 
contribute to tin* prosperity of the district. < 
Safflower ((’arthamus tine tori us) is also ex ten- 1 
Hivdy cuhivatou Joi dy ('big cottons a r«n*e-j 
colour. The cotton-plant thrives well, and is 
an important crop. An excellent judge on 1 
this Mibject says, “The cotton-plants which I 
saw in many places from Agra to Allahabad 
seemed more prolific than any which 1 have 
seen elsewhere.” The soil and climate are 
well united for producing fine tobacco, which 
is especially cultivated m the vicinity of Kan- j 
imuj. ruder the existing revenue settlement i 
of the North-West Provinces, the lands of this j 
distrii t are not liable to any increased assess-, 
incut on the part of government until the year 1 

] s?0. _ | 

Schools in this district arc numerous. The} 
scholars are ^exclusively males, except in one i 
of the missionary jtchonly, called the Native 
Female Orphan Asylum, which contains fifty 
girls, who are maintained as well as educated { 
Tho schools are clas-«ed as Persian, Arabic, * 
llindee, Sanscrit, and English. It is stated 
that the desire for Subtraction has increased. 
This is attributed to trie general encourage-} 
ment afforded to education by government, ns} 
well am to a supply of useful vernacular books ! 
from the name quarter. In facilities of com- 
munication this district has many advantages. I 
Besides those afforded by the great rivers? and 
the East- Indian line of railway, it possesses 
others in a number of exi^lh-ut roads. Tho j 
great trunk road connecting the north of India 
with the capital passes completely across the 
district: it is metalled and kept in admirable 
repair. From the city of Pawn pore to Calpeo. 
there is another metalled road, completed 
about Jive years since* Besides these, the d s- 
triot is intersected in every direction by con- 
venient roads, annually repaired at tho close 
of the rains. While these prevail, the roads 
arc in some places flooded, and consequently 


for a time impassable. To remedy this, 
bridges are gradually constructed as funds are 
available ; the whole management of the roads 
(with the exception of the gieat trunk road) 
being vested in a committee composed of 
Europeans and natives. The great trunk road 
is under the charge of an officer of engineers. 

The tract comprised within this’distnet was, 
in 11P5, subdued by the Mahomedans, un^er 
Shahabuddin Ghori. In 1529, Baber subdued 
and added it to his dominions ; and in 15 JO 
it was the scene of the arduous struggles of his 
son Humayon with the Patan chief Sher Khan, 
by the event of which the former was expelled 
from the sovereignty of Delhi, which passed 
over to his rival. In the dismemberment of 
the empire, in the eighteenth century, it came 
into tho hands of Sufdcr Jung, nawaub of 
Oude. By the treaty of Fyzabad, concluded 
1775, between the East-India Company and 
Asuf-ud-dowlah, the then navvaub of Oude, the 
former stipulated to supply a regular brigade 
for the defence of the latter, and Cawn pore 
was selected as the station of this force. Subse- 
quently, in 1801, the subsidy stipulate by the 
uawaub for the maintenance of the auxiliary 
British force was commuted by the cession of 
the provinces of the Southern Doab and some 
others ; and in virtue of this treaty, the tract 
comprised in the present district of Cawnpore 
was einlKHlied with the territory of the East- 
lndia Company. 

CAWN PORE, the principal place of the 
district of the same name, is situate in the 
pcrguniiali or subdivision of Jaujrnau. The 
site is on the right bank of the Canges, stated 
by Von < Irlich to be here 500 yards wide in 
the season when the stream is lowest ; when 
swollen by the periodical rains, in the latter 
part of summer, it was found to be about a 
mile wide, and very rapid : but on that occa- 
sion the trier was uniwiatlv low, in conse- 
quence d? the small quautit' of rain which had 
fallen that season. The citj covers an area of 
fiDO acres, contains about 11,000 houses of all 
descriptions, and nearl) 50,000 inhabitants. 
The population of the cantnuments amounts to 
40.975 ; making a total of 108,790, exclusive 
of the military. The counteice at thr ghat or 
landing-plaJe is busy and important, the 
Ganges being navigable downwards to the sea, 
a distance of above 1,000 miles, and upwards 
to Sukertal, a distance of 300. The scene is 
wvidly described by Skinner - a Every de- 
scription of vessel that can lx? imagined was 
collected along the bank : tho pinnace, which, 
with its thre* masts and neat rigging, might 
have paa-* d for a ship ; budgerow * -the clum- 
siest of an clumsy tlftngs - with their sterns 
several times higher than their bow* ; and 
bauleahs, ugly enough, but lightly skimming 
(Along like gondola*, compared with the heavy 
j craft about them ; the drifting haystacks, 
' which the country boat* appear to be when at 
J a distance, with their native crews straining 
I every nerve u)wn their summits, and cheering 
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themselves with a wild and not infrequently a j sufficient to freeze water exposed to the ntmo* 
sweet song ; panchw&ys shooting swiftly down | sphere in shallow earthen pans. The ice thus 
the stream, with one person only on board, ■ formed is carefully collected and stored in an 
who sits at tlie head steering with his right j ice-house, and the quantity obtained suffices 
band, rowing with his foot, and in the left throughout the year for the supply of the 

hand holding his pipe. A ferry-boat con- 1 European f unifies. lu the dry season tho 

stantly plying across the stream adds to the 1 friable nature of the soil causes tho dust to bo 
variety of the scene, by its motley collection J a very serious annoyance, especially during 
of* passengers — travellers, merchants, and the exercising ofHruops. Bacon, describing 
faquirs, camels, bullocks, and horses, alha military review, observes, "Arriving upon 
crowded together. The vessels fastened to the I the ground just after the evolutions had 
shore are so closely packed, that they appeared commenced, the only evidence I had of tho 

to be one mass, and, from their thatched roofs military operations going forward was in the 

and low entrances, might easily pass for a trampling of horses, the rattling of accoutre- 
floating village.” The commerce of Cawnpore meats, and the discharges af artillery ; not ono 
must gain a great increase, on the completion single man or horse of the whole martial array 
of the navigable canal projected to proceed \ did I behold until alter the display, and then a 
from it up the middle of the Doab, aud rejoin light breeze springing up, by great good- 
the river on the right side, two miles below fortune, carried off the huge white curtain of 
Hurdwat. The immediate environs of the|du*t which had hitherto hung o\er the scone.” 
place, though on a sandy plain, broken occa- 1 These exeroi>es take place on an extensive 
eioually into ravines, are so much embellished 1 piece of open ground adjoiuing ttfe town, and 
by art as to have considerable picturesque J on which, in the cool part of the ) car, corre- 
beauty.f "On the right bank of the Ganges, * spondiug to the midwinter of more northern 
many hundred bungalows, the barracks of the climes, the infantry of the cantonment encamp, 
troops, and the bazaars, extend in a semicircle " Regular streets and squares of canvas stretch 
for nearly five miles, which imparts to the over an immense tract each legiment is pro- 
whole a striking and splendid appearance." vided with its bazaar ; in the rear and fir 
The bungalows or lodges of the officer^ and beyond the linos, the almost innumerable 
residents are large and commodious, and carnp-followei a, of every description, form th< ir 
though either tiled or thatched, and iinlivi- bivouacs.” The artillery encamp on another 
dually, perhaps, unsightly, have, upon tho piece t)f ground, beyond some lavmes. Tho 
whole, a striking and pleasing appearance cantonments are si v miles long by about half a 
amidst their compounds, or inclosures, which, mile broad, and contain an area of upwaids of 
are usually bancfeomely planted. These com i ten square These in theimolvos foim a 

pounds or gardens, intermixed with forest- 1 town, ha\ing a population .">0,000, 

trees, give the place a very luxuriant appear j exclusive of the military and European gentry, 
ance during the season favourable to verdure, ! There is accommodation for 7,000 Hoop-. 
The gardens are considered some of 'the finest j The climate does not appear to be complained 
in India, aud produce in abundance, and of of by the residents, as they a* mi red 11« Is r T 
excellent quality, most European vegetables, j " that, during the rains, it was a very desirable 


grapes, peaches, mangoes, sluuldqfks, plan- (situation ; that the cold months were ic- 
tains, melons, oranges, limes, guava% custard- 1 markahly dry and bracing ; anrUthat the hot 
apples. In the centre of the cantonments, and winds were not worse than in most other parts 
on the highest ground, are two stone buildings, of the I)oab” It is said to be inferior in 
ofvery imposing exterior — the Assembly-rooms salubrity to Meerut, to which place it has becu 
and the theatre. A church also was built determined to remove the head -quarters of the 
some years since, when the government granted artillery. Heber remarks, that "there arc 
a sum qf 5,000 roraes in aid of a private sub- many handsome mosques, and the view of tho 
scription, and allotted a piece of ggound for its town from the course gives quite the idea of a 
erection. In the cold season horse-races are city ;” and adds, " On the whole, it is in many 
held in an extensive piece of ojwn ground to 1 respects one of the most considerable towns 
the north-west of the cantonments. The which I have seen m .Northern India; but 
native town is ill built and dirty, yet has a l»ing of merely modern origin, it has no lino 
pleafling appearance as wen from without, ancient buildings to show. The European 
The bazaars are well supplied with the wares! architecture is confined to works Of absolute 
of Europe, China, and India ; the jewellers are necessity only, a*d marked by the greatest 
considered excellent workmen, find the place simplicity ; and few places of ‘its Size onq be 
is celebrated for the gjanufacture of leather, named where there is so absolutely nothing to 
and of the articles fabricated from that mate- see.” The importance of this place is, indeed, 
rUJ. Butcher's meat, poultry, fish, and vege- altogether of recent date, and resulting from 
tables, are abundant and excellent, and game its selection, in A.l>. 1777, ana militaiy can- 
abounds ; the feathered kinds consisting tffnment by the British authorities. It does 
chiefly of mudls, snipes, and wild ducks, not Appear to mentioned %y Balwr in his 
l>uring the hot winds ortolans cotnc in fmch narrative of military operations in tho J)oab f 
great flights, that fifty or sixty will drop at a ami it is passed over in the Ayecn Akbcry. 
single shot. In midwinter the cold at night is The first notice of it is perhaps that by 
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Rennell. The elevation above the sea is pro- 
bably about 580 feet. The distance N.W, 
from Calcutta is 628 miles by laud, 054 by 
water. From Delhi it is distant, 8.E., 266 
miles. Lat. 26 ' 29', long. 80" 25'. 

CEYLON.- -A large and fertile island lying 
at the entrance of the Bay of Bengal, and sepa- 
sated from the continent of India by the Gulf 
of Mamuir and Falk tttraft. (n strictness it 
does not fall within the compass of this work, 
which is intended to embrace only continental 
India, with such oceanic appendages as are 
under the government of the East-Iudia Com- 
pany. Ceylon is not under that government, 
but is subject to the colonial department of 
the British administration ; an arrangement 
strongly opposed by that great Indian statesman 
the Marquis Wellesley, when it was first made. 
The extreme length of the island is about 270 
miles ; its breadth varies greatly, but the 
average is 100 mile*. It lies between lat. 
5 56' and 9°4(>', long. 79° 36' — R1'58'. Theeaily 
history of Ceylon is mixed up with the mytho- 
logical absurdity which distinguishes that of 
other eastern nations, and which, destitute of 
the beauty w hich pervades that of Greece and 
Koine, is not less repulsive than despicable. 
The Portuguese arrived here early m the six- 
teenth century. In the following they were 
suen*eded by the Dutch, who contrived to 
expel their predecessors ; hut the permanent 
acquisitions of those nations were restricted to 
tin maritime parts of Ceylon. During the 
w.ir originating in the French revolution, the 
Dutch settlements fell to the British, in whose 
possession they ha\e ever since remained. 
The centre of the island was occupied by the 
Tiatno kingdom of Candy. With that king- 
dom the British, in 1803, became embroiled; 
but the war was productive of neither honour 
nor advantage to either party engaged in it. 
It was most unsatisfactorily terminated bv 
what has born termed “a tacit su-peiihion of 
hostilities.” A numlxjr of British prisoners 
h.ul been massacred in cold blood ; but all 
effoit to obtain either redress or vengeance 
was di.s< nntinued. In 1M5, however, the 
British government suddenly Haw reason to 
change its course. A force despatched against 
the Gamlian dominions tmik possession of them 
almost without resistance, the movement be tug 
aided by the unpipularity of the ruling 
monarch w ith his sublets. Some distui bauces 
a few years aftevwauis \?oni ver^ readily sup- 
pressed, as were others still more recent, 
occurring during tho government of VLcount 
Turringtnn. • 

CH ACHLA.— A town in the native state 
of Cuteh, in political connection with the 
presidency of Bombay, distant N.W. from 
Bhooj 31 miles. Lat. 23° 36, long. 69 5 26'. 

OTIACHOWRA, in Gwalior, or the pos- 
sessions of Sciadia, a town on the rout# from 
Goonah to Mhow, 40 mile# &W. of former, 
145 N.E. of latter. It has a good bazaar, and 
water is abundant from wells. In the early 


part of the present century it was taken 
by Baptiste, one of Doulut Raft Scindias 
generals, and since that time has fallen into 
groat decay. Lat. 24° 10', long. 77 J . 

CHACIIUR, — A town in the native state of 
Bahawulpoor, in political connection with the 
government of India, distant from Baha- 
wulpoor 81 miles. Lat. 28° 53', long. 70" 34'. 

OHACHYE, in the territory of ltew a* or 
Baghelcund, a village on the direct route from 
Mirzapore to the diamond-mines of Fauna, 
and 71 miles W. of the former. It is re- 
markable for a cascade of 362 feet, formed by 
the Bcher, a stream which, three or four miles 
farther down, falls into the Tons. Elevation 
above the sea 990 feet. Lat. 24° 47', long. 
81° 21'. 

CHACKI, in the British district of Mon- 
gheer, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Mongheer to Raneegunge, 52 miles 
B. of the former. Lat. 24 36', Tong. 86 J 26'. 

CHAHIN, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
mere, a village on the route from the town of 
Bikaneer to that of Jessulrneer, and 62 miles 
N.E. of the latter. The inhabitants are no- 
torious marauders, making frequent forays to 
carry off cattle and ftther plunder. It con- 
lains 100 houses, supplied with water from 
five wells ISO feet deep. Lat. 27' 13', long. 
7153'. 

CHAHIR, in Sirhind, a village on the route 
from Ham i to Loodiaua, and 68 miles N. of 
the former town. It is situate in a country 
slightly undulated in low sandy swells, and in 
some places overspread with jungle, but in 
general cultivated. Distance N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 1.044 miles. Lat. 80* 2', long. 75" 59'. 

ClfAH-MAH. — A town in the British 
territory of A'-sam, inhabited by the Nuga 
tnbi - h, ib.xLAnt 90 miles S \ . from Nowgong. 
Lat. 2.V 54', long. 93 1 52'. 

CH A A IASS A, in the British district Singh- 
bhootn, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town the seat of 
the civil establishment, and probably the only 
place in the district to which the name of tow n 
wm with propriety be applied. There is a jail ; 
and here also ^‘stationed a detaohnigpt of tbfc 
Riungtirh ^ght infantry aftl some local horse. 
Distant S. from Haznribagb 100 miles. Lat. 
22° 36', long. 85* 45'. 

OH AIL, in the British district of Allahabad, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 13 
miles W. of the city of Allahabad. It is 
situate in the pergunnah or subdivision of 
AUahnhad, which from it is so»m times called 
that of l . .iff Lat. 25° 25', long. 81“ 43’. 

CliAKKI. — A riwof the Punjauh, rising 
in lat. 32° 15\ long. 76° 5', and falling ipto 
the Boas in l%t. 31’ 43\ long. 75° 33'. 

CJXAKJSOO, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, 
a town on the route from Agra toNusseerabad, 
142 miles iS. W. of former, SO E. oflatter. It 
is of considerable awe, and has a bazaar. Lat. 
26' 36', long. 76°. 
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GHAMPAMUTTEE.— A river rising on* 
the southern slope of the great snowy range of 
the Himalayas, in lat. 27 J 58', long. 90° 6 ? : it 
flows iu a southerly direction for 120 miles 
through the native state of Bhotan, ami twenty- 
live miles through the British district of Goal- 
para, and falls into the Brahmapootra on its 
north or right hank, in- lat. 20 ''' 11 ', long. 
90° 22'. « 

CHAMPANEEK, in the British district of 


CHALA, in the British distriot of Sudiya, 
in Assam, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, a town four 
miles from the left bank of the river Brahma- 
pootra, 40 miles E, of Sudiya. Lat. 27° 48', 
long. 96° 22'. 

CHALADOKPO, in Bussahir, a torrent of j 
the district pf Koonawur. It rises in Chinese 
Tartary, about lat. 32°, and after &>north-west 
course of between twenty and thirty miles, 

falls into the* Li, or river of Spifci, on the left j .. _ 

side, in lat. 32® 2', long. 7 8 ° 31), at an elevation } Aj mo re, lieut.-gov. of the N’.W. Provinces, a 
of about 10,600 feet above the sea. A bout i t«»vni on the route from Oodeypnor to Kishrti- 
three miles above its mouth Geiard crossed it ^ ur j, t 4o n dlt*s S. 0 f the hitter. Lat. 26®, 
on a sango or wooden bridge, sixty-one feet j oll ^ 74 53 ' 

above the stream, which is there a rapid,. . V ,» , - ^ 

violent mountain-torrent. 1 . * HAMPANEKTt. -A hill fort of Guzerat, 

-, ¥T . r .titwimi ■ t. u iii 1 situate on an isolated lock of great height. 
CHALAIN MEW ,n Bunnah, an old ton L forlificati(m , iw ., tH0 a B , lace \ boHt tU .e..- 

on the rente from Sembew t.hewi. , in ^ , Mn , A ^ , far , 

mah, to Aeng, in A rraenn. Around it are the ,■ brwulth and withi „ \ hu ill( .| 1)<iuru ar( . t *„ 
remains of a lofty brtek wall, at some places f ’ d Tho uppw is tbo 

fifty feet b.glj This town ... mid to have been j „ U M aoooruinjt (o tho 


destroyed by fire during the first war with the 
Burmese. It contained 10,600 inhabitants, 
and is the capital of the district of Chahun. 
The country around is fertile, and highly 
cultivated, chiefly with rice. Lat. 20" 34', 
long. 94° 32'. 

CHAMPA. — A town in the southern divi- 
sion of the kingdom of Cashmere, or dominions 
of Gholab Singh, situate among the southern 
mountains of the Himalaya, on the river Kavee, 
at the foot of a lofty |>eak covered with snow. 
Its situation is very pic turesque and beautiful. 
The number of houses is estimated at 1,000. 
They are built of wood, and ranged about a 
rectangular open space, 500 yards long and 
eighty broad. Chum ha is the residence of the 
rajah of the neighbouring country,. The popu- 
lation is probalay about 5,000, It appeals to 
have decayed since the time of Forster, who 
calls it Jumbo, and describes it a* V a mart of 
the first note in this part of the country." The 
division of which this is the principal place is 
one of the provinces transferred by the British 
to Gholab Singh in 1846. l£s area is 4.500 
square miles. Lat. of the town 32° 29', long. 
J0 Q 10'. 

CH iVQlBU KG G* 0 N L> Y, in the British dis- 
trict of Nassick, presidency of Bombay, a t<*wn 
on the route from Sholajsjor to Seroor, 28 
miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 18° 38', long. 
74° 44'. 

CHAMORERIL, — A lake in Ladakh, in 
the elevated table-land of llupshfi, situate be- 

1 iL 11 A., r il 


tains a famous Hindoo temple, dedicated to fho 
female divinity Kali. Th** lower fort 5 h also 
very difficult of access, and in all respect* of 
great natural strength, and contains Mime 
curious* Hindoo monuments of remote anti- 
quity. Thtrw are no other buildings within 
the fort but a small gateway, with apartments 
for a commanding ottuer; *0 that them ap- 
pears to bo no accommodation fm a strong 
garrison ; and when Captain Mih s visited the 
place in 1812, the foice holding it did not 
exceed 3l>0 meu. At the base of the mountain 
1 * a poor sti aggling town, eontaunng about 
,000 inhabitants, but eiWywhue around, 
amidst the dense jungle, now mfcstid with 
| tigers and other wild annuals, are the remains 
| of temples, fine houses, good tanks, and 
uiO'-ques, Previously to the invasion of this 
pait of India by the Mussulmans, Champaneer 
was held by a Ghouhau sui ce^ioii of Rajpoot 
rajahs, the last of whom, stated to have 6 <),oo 0 
followers, was, after a blockade of twelve years, 
obliged to surrender to Mahmoud, king of 
Guzerat, who lo gned from 1459 to 1511. This 
event took place in 14b 1 : and fiom the cap- 
ture of this fort and that of .Joonagaih, iu cord- 
ing to popular tradition, Mahmoud lcceReil 
the surname of Bigarrab ; v< the number two m 
the Guzerat language being caded //>, and the 
name of a fort gairaKS* The king# of .Guzerat 
retained Champaueer until 1531, when Hu- 
mayon, emperor of Delhi, in person surprised 
the fort, ascending the precipitous rock by 


tween the valley of the Sutluj and that of the ( means of great irqn spikes driven into its face, 
Indus, called by Trebeck, Tfcunauuren. It is 'and opening the gate, admitted tho main body 
15,000 feet above the level of the sea, and is j of his troops advancing to storm. On 'the 


surrounded by mountains, which rise in some 
places 5,000 feet above the surface of the w ater. 
The general breadth is about two miles and a 


dismemberment of the empire of Delhi, in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, it was 
seized by the Mahraitas, and ultimately fell 


half; the length, which is in a direction from > the hands of Madhajeo Krindia; but was 
north to south, is about fifteen miles; the | ho neglected by his success*!', lJowlut Rao 
circumference about forty. The water is brack - 1 Scindia, that on the 17 th of September, 1.S02, 
ish, of a blue colour, and Trebeck conjectures J Jt surrendered to a small British detachment 


it deep. Lat. 32° 56', long. 78° 15'. 


under the command of Colonel Woodington. 
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Tt was subsequently, with unaccountable faci- 
lity, restored in 1803 to Dowlut Rao Rcindia, 
by tlm treaty of Setjee Anjengaum. It is also 
called Pawnngarh, from its exposure to the 
wind#, in consequence of its elevation. Dis- 
tant N. from Bombay 250 miles ; E. of Mhow, 
rid Dhar, Bhopawar, and Buroda, 240. Lat. 
22° 30', long. 73 J 30'. 

CHAMPAJPOKK — A tSwn in the British 
district of Bograh, Jjcut.-gov. of Bengal, 10 
inilea S.W. of BograJi. Lat. 24* 43, long. 
SO" 9'. 

CHAMPA WIT, or KALEE KEMAON, 
m the British dist^jct of Kumaon, lient.-gov, 
of the N.W . Province*, a towu near the south 
eastern ixtreinity of the district, containing 
about 9i xty housi s. Though it-i elevation above 
the s&a is conuderable, it is surrounded by 
much higher grounds ; so that it lies in a val- 
ley, whu h, during the rainy season, is under 
wator foe a considerable time ; and hence the 
locality is very unhealthy at that season. On 
that account, the cantonment which was for- 
merly atAhi's place has been abolished, and the 
troops removed to Lohughat, six miles farther 
north. Kiev at ' m above the sea 5,487 feet. 
Distance N.W Iron* Calcutta, by Lucknow und 
Tillibit, 858 miles. Lat. 20° 20', long. S(L S'. 

CHAMTANG. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, distant E. from Khatmandoo 100 
miles. Lat. 27° 60’, long. 80 5 53'. 

CliANAYAPALKM, in the British district 
of Nellore, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the route from Nellore to Ongole, 30 miles N. 
ot the former. Lat. 14° 50', long. (i . 

CHANCE ISLAND.- One of the most 
southern id.iuda of the Mcrgui Archipelago 
“ It has a high peak, that may be seen ton or 
twelve leagues oft,” and may be considered as 
one of the Aladin group. Lat. 0° 24', long. 
08 V. 

CHAND.?, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Bareilly to fetoragarh, and 70 
miles N.E. of the fonner. It is well supplied 
with water. Lat. 29 \ long. 80 J 5. 

CHANDAH, in the territory of Nagporc, 
a town on the south-western frontier, towards 
tho territory of the Nizam, and situated on the 
left bank of tho river Eraee, near its junction 
with tho Wurda. It of considerable extent, 
the walla being six mile^ round. Their direc-j 
tion is frequently broken, and tJiey ar8 sur- 
mounted by a high p&rapet. They arc built « 
of cut stone, are from fifteen to twenty feet | 
high, and flanked with round towers, large 
enough for the heaviest guns. Within the 
place, and equidistant from the north and 
south faces, but nearer the eastern than the 
western wall, is a citadel ; and tho rest of the 
interior consists of straggling streets, detaefcid 
houses, and ^antations. Chanda is distant 
from thp city of Nagpore, S., 85 miles; Hy- 
derabad, N., 187 ; Madras, N,, 480 ; Bombay, 
E., 430. Lat. 19° 57', long 79* 23'. 

2 c 


ClIAN DAN, in the British district of 
Bhaugulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 43 
miles S.W. of Bhaugulpore, 95 rmleH N.E. of 
Hazareobagh. Lat. 24° 39', long. 41'. 

CHANDAOS, in tho British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town the principal place of th$ pergunnah 
of the sairte name. It is on the route from 
Muttra to Meerut, and 46 miles N. of the 
fonner. It has a bazaar and a market, and is 
abundantly supplied with water. Lat, 28° 5', 
long. 77° 55'. 

CHANDKORA. — See Chandsiba. 

CHANDERL — See Chandhairee. 

C HA N DERNAGORE. — A French settle- 
ment, with a small adjoining territory, on the 
right bank of the river Hoogly, and surrounded 
by the territory of the British district of 
Hoogly, presidency of Bengal. It \» delight- 
fully situate in the extremity of a recess of a 
beautiful reach of the river, theT>ank of which 
on this bide is considerably more elevated than 
on that opposite. It has nn air of ruined 
greatness, its fine quay, and well-built streets 
opening on it, being now overgrown with grass, 
and nearly devoid of life ; while the ancient 
residence of the governor is in ruins, the 
pre:><yjt chief officer occupying a less-assuming 
residence. Adjoining the French town is tlie 
native one ; a collection of huts and humble 
dwellings huddled together; among which are 
many Erahmimcal temples, having in front 
ghats, or flights of stairs, giving access, for tho 
purposes of ritual ablution, to the waters of 
this most revered branch of the (Langes. The 
llooglv here had formerly sufficient depth of 
water to allow the navigation t*f ships of the 
line. The French establishment here con- 
sisted in 1840 of four juridical or police officers, 
a medical officer, a chaplain, two military 
officer wd a sort of ^uneil of management. 
This pettfr territory consist * of 2,330 acres, and 
contain* some villages, &*■ well as the town. 
The authorities at Chandernagore are subject 
to the jurisdiction of the governor, who resides 
at Pondicherry*- and to whom is confided the 
general government of the French possessions 
in India. The total population is estimated 
32,670 ; of whom 218 are Europeans, ^£nd 435 
of mixed cfcscent ; the rest of unmixed native 
lineage. In consideration of the revenue de- 
rived by the British government from the con- 
sumption of salt in Ohandernagore, an annual 
payment is made to the local French authori- 
ties ; and under an agreement executed in 
I Paris by tho British and French authorities, 
the limits of4his settlement have been defined, 
whereby suudry obstacles which retarded the 
construction of a portftm of the Calcutta Rail- 
way have been removed. 

Chandemagore appears to have been in the 
occupation of the French as early as 1700, the 
year in which Calcutta first became a British 
settlement. Forty years later, while the 
metropolis of British India continued in a state 
of comparative insignificance, tho French settle* 
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meat, under the influence of Dupleix, had some to the neighbouring tracts under British 
attained a high degree of opulence and splen- rule or protection ; and on the conclusion of 
dour, and which it retained until its capture by the treaty of 1S44, it was, among other lands, 
Clive in 1757. France recovered Chaodernn- assigned for the maintenance of the increased 
gore, with the rest of her factories in India, Gwalior contingent, commanded by British 
under the treaty with England of 1763. It officers. * Distant S. of Gwalior foil 105 miles, 
was again taken by the British in 1703, Upon 8. of Agra 170, S. of Delhi *280, S.W. of 
the breaking out of the republic^ ^ar, and | Cal pee 140. Lat. ‘21° 41', long, 78 J 1 2'. 
finally reatured to its prenont ptwwsswsat the { UHANDIAU.— A town in the native state 


- w j. ~ ~ , ,, l viiniij/ixm. — twwn mi mo imwvo hmk’ 

PS* 0 ® of r 1 6 ‘ v te , nC ° ^ of ltewah, or province of Raghelcund, diswnt 

N„ 17 miles. >t. 22° 50, long. 88‘ 23'. | S .\V. from ltewah 72 mite*. Ut. 2.C 30, 

CHAN DERPOOR.— One of the districts in j long. 30“ 47'. 
the British territory of Nagpore. Its centre is . OHANDINA KOLLl. in the Damann divi- 


about lat. 20' 10', long. 70' 40'. 


sion of the Punjab, a town situatod on the 


CHANDGURH. — A town in the native right bank of the rher Indus, 3*2 mifos 8. of 
state of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s the town of Dera Ismael Khan. Lat. 31 *20', 
family, distant S.E. from Indore 60 miles. [ l°ng. 7U U 49'. 

Lat. 22° 16', long. 76° 40'. | GHANDIPOOR, in the district of AMenriu, 

OHANDHA1REE, in the territory of Gwa- j territory of Oude, a foifc situate on tin- right 
lior, or possessions of Scindia’s family, a town {bank of the river Ghoghra, 40 miles S K of 
in Malwa, in a hilly and juugly tract, yet with | Faiaabad, 115 E. of Lucknow. Lai ‘26 3iV, 
a considerable quantity of fertile ground. It j kmg. 82 J 45' 
is at present much decayed, in consequence of 


CHANPKOH, in Sinde, a district stretch - 


Mahratta oppression, the desolations of war, and ing along the right bank of the Indus, between 
the diminution of its manufactures, undersold lat. ‘26° 40' — 27° 20 7 , and long. 67' *25 fls u . 
by the cheaper fabrics of Britain ; but the ex- It is intersected by tin* Narva, the gio it 
tent and number of its ruins, and architectural western offset of the Indus, and several nth< r 
excellence displayed in them, indicate its watercourses; it is level, and «xtciiMvdy 
splendour and importance in former ages, when, flooded during the season of inundation. From 
according to tho Ayeen Akbery, it contained the latter circumstance and the naturo of the 
** fourteen thousand stone houses, three huu- soil (a rich mud deposited by the liver), it has 
dred ami eighty-four markets, three hundred a fertility scarcely anj where exceeded I’mhi 
and sixty caravanseras, and twelve thousand theTalpoor dynasty, it belonged to the Hydtj. 
mosques/’ The fort of Chandhairee consists a bad ameers, find yielded a considerable pro 
of a strong rampart of sandstone, flanked by portion or their i© venue. It is called Chandhoh 
circular towers, and situate on a high hill, and from being principally held by tlm iklum lie 
was formerly considered impregnable. Nearly tribe of that name. Bottmger, who mention* 
forty years ago it was taken by blockade, by it under the name of Chandookce, estimates 
Baptiste, one of Scindia’s generals.' Among the revenue derived from it by the ameers at 
many remains of former greatness is a pass, cut 100,000/. per annum ; but there can be little 
through a solid rock 100 feet high ; it bears an doubt that this is an exaggeration. 

in 1301, by order of (jhiyasuddin, ^vereign of ^k^or prcM.dvncy .f Bombay, a town 
Delhi. During the penit of the independence %°r^uT "«• K 

of Malwa, it w» a place of great instance ; Ut ' 16 00 - lon «' ' b 11 • 
and its chief, a feudatory of Mahmood Khilji, CIIANDNA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 

having revolted, was besieged by that of Joudp‘>ro, 82 miles S.W. from doudpore, 
prince in Chandhai^e, which surrendered after a *»d 80 miles N.E. from Doesa. Lat. 2.V J 11, 
a siege of eight months. Rana ^kmka, the long. 72° 4 T. 

S 2 VerS ?J 7 / IJ ?. ber f, ^ CHANDNTOAR, in the British district of 
wrested Chandhauee from Ibrahim, the -Paten Moradabad, lieut. gov. the S.W. Provinces, 

ft /I*’ l 5 ,? 8 ’ RDd a °V he roatu from the town of Mo- 

ftw £ ,2™ to °“ e of I t,s followers, radafiad to Veen, t, and 27 mile. W. of tho 


ir, in 1528, coveting the place, vowed to f ornier . Ut 2lt . fa long" 78' 27'. 
wsge a holy war against it ; and entering it by ^ . Vf _ r , * , 
escalade, the Rajpoots, after performing their CHAN DO HE, ~n Guzorat, a town situate 

fearful rite of juhar, oy the massa-CT© of all ”8"^ hank of the river Ncrbudda. 

their women and children, rushed naked and from Baroda, S.E., 30 mi lew. I>at. 

desperately on the Mussulmans, until they 21* 58', long. 73” 30' . 
were slam to a man. As already mentioned, CHAN DORR, in the British district of 

Baptiste, Bcindia’a general, about the year Afcmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, a town 
ISlfl, took Cbandhairee from the Boondela on tba route from Mbow to the local canital 
chief who at that time held It. With the sur* 215 miles S.W, of the former, 148 N.E, of the 
toimdlag territory, it, under Mahratta sway, latter. It is a flourishing place, and contains 
beeaxne a hatmi of freebootenvvery trouble a population of about 7,000. Holkar holds tho 

m 


le Rajpoots, after performing their GHANDODE,nn Guzorat, a town situate 
of juhar, Vythe massa-CT© of all on r ^“t bank of the river Nerbudda. 

* « . 7 . v _ . f Si X* D i _ c v n aa ■ a * 
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patelship of the toln, and sorno of the family (from Bareilly cantonment to fchatof Futtehffurh, 
appear to have formerly resided here, in a [and nix miles N.E. of the latter Lat 27*27' 
magnificent building called the Rung MuhalJ, i long. 79 ' 42'. 


erected by them in the centre of the town. 
The fort is situate ou a nearly inaccessible 
summit of one of the hills of the Chandore 
range, and commanding an important ghat or 
]>an^e on the route from Candcish to Bom- 
bay. Its natural strength u thus described by 
the British commander Walhufe, to whom it 
surrendered in 1804 “The hill on which it 
stands, or rather which forms the fort, is natu- 
rally the strongest I ever saw, being quite 
iuiu’cossihlo everywhere but at the gateway, 
whore alone it is f<jjrtified by art, and where it 
is by no means weak. There is but one 
entrance of any kind.” Restored by the sub- 
sequent capitulation with Holkar, it was, in 
1818, surrendered to a detachment sent against 
it by Sir Thomas llislop, in pursuance of its 
cession by ilolkar, under the sixth article of 
the treaty of Mundi&ore. Distance from Hyder- 
abad. N.W., 350 miles; fiom Nagpore, W., 
330. Lat. 20 20, lung. 74 J 14'. 

CifANPPOOR, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut. -gov, of the X.W. Provinces, a 
town on the mute f >n» Moradabod to Mosuf- 
fernuggur, and 42 nines X,\V. of the former 
place. It is of considerable size, having a 
population of 11,401 perhons. Distant N.W. 
Inna Calcutta 080 miles, Lat. 20 S, long. 
7s 20 '. 

CH \NPPoOR, in 
native state 
48 miles, f 

CHANPPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Nagporo, distant N.E. from Nagpore 51 
miles. Lat. 21 81', long. 79 50. 

CHANPPOOR, in the Brit i»h territory of! 
Saugor and Nerbinlda, lieut, gov. of the X.W. 
Province*, a town on the route, from Saugor to 
■Fubulpoor, 20 miles S. K. of former, do X.W. 
of latter. Novation above the -t*a 1,575 feet. 
Lat. 28° 30, long. *0 8', 

CHANPPOOR, in Sirmoor, a peak in the 
mountains between the Giree and Tons rivers, 1 
and about four mile** from the right bank oi 


CHANBPORE,- — A town in the British 
district of Bulloah. lient.-gov. of Bengal, 32 
miles N.W. of Bulloah. Lat. 23° 16. lone. 

90' 

CHANDRA RIVER. — See Chknaitb. 
(/HANDRAGIRL- See (’hi'Sdehgekr^. 
OHANDS1RA, or CHANDKOUA, in the 
Rajpoot state of Joudpore, a village on the 
route from Balmeer to the city of joudpore, 
and 30 miles E. of the former. Jt is situate 
on the southern boundary of the Little Desert, 
where it is terminated by the well-watered and 
fertile trac-t along the course of the river 
Loonee. It contains 100 houses, supplied with 
water from some shallow wells rudely exca- 
vated, and unprovided with brick Jinipg. Lat. 
25° 52', long. 72 2'. 

C HANDS CM A. — A town in the province 
of Guzerat, or territories of the Guicowar, 
distant S. from Dcesa 45 milea. I^at. 23 37', 
long 72 4'. 

CHANPCN, in the Rajpoot state of Jes- 
sulmcre, a village on the route from the town 
of Rikancer to that of Jussulmere, and 24 
mile^N.E. of the latter. Lat. 26' 59', long. 
71 20'. 

("HAND WAR, in Malwa, a town in the 
native stale of Bhopal, distant N.W. from 
* ‘ " Lat. 23 32', long. 77 ° 9 '. 

SCORE, in the British district 
of Kumaon. lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village with a temple, on the route from 
Almora to Fetoragarh, eight miles N.K. of the 
foimer. Lat. 29 39 r , long. 79 ° 48'. 

CHANENI. — A town in the native state of 
Cashmere, or Gholab Singhs dominion*, 75 
miles S. *r,>m Sireenagm, l 30 miles N.E. 
from Janitio. Lat. 33 1', long, 75 18'. 

CHA1?GAMAH, in the British distrirt of 
South A root, presidency of Madras, a town 
58 miles S.W. of Amt, 61 miles N.E. of 
Salem, Lat. 12" 19', long. 78° 51'. 

I CHANGO, Russahir, a collection of fou r 
' ? left barJfrGf iHT 
situate in an allu- 
vial plain, or rather on the level bottom of a 
valley, down which a stream holds its course 
and falls into the Lee. Lat. 31° 58‘, long. 
78" 3 S'. 

0HANGRE3HINC, in Bussahir, a hamlet 
of Koonawur, near the north-eastern frontier, 
dividing tha^ district from Chinese Tartary, is 
situate t > ce miles eastPof the left bank of tho 
Lee, or nvor of Spiti.a It forms the remotest 
limit to the attempts of Europeans to pene- 
trate into Chinese Tartary in this direction, as 
the Chinese population of the adjacent country 

*■ m - . _ . CT - . - . t 0 eftB tward vigilantly and effectually in* 

OHANDPOOR, or CUUNDCNPOOR, in I fcorfere to prevent their progress. Close to 
the British district of Ftirruokabad, lieut, -gov. i this place Gerard was stopped by these people, 
of tbo N.W, Province*, a village on the route j who, however, showed a mildjind hospitable 


native stale of 

(POOR, in Maiwa, a town in the ! Bhopal 26 miles. 
* of Bhopal, distant E. from Bhopal I CIIANEr’ SC 
f .at. 23 *• 1 , lone, /b 4 i (#>,*■ v , 

’ h I nf k unmon m»u 


thoUtimr. Itil -urmomited ty»M»ll *»“»<><> J hwnfctoin Koouawur. on ’the 
tomj.le, wlm-li was a rtatwa «t the larpe stT.es I j or riv ,rof Sniti. ]tL si 
ot triangles m the trigonometrical survey of . or ™ i # 

the Himalayas. Elevation above the sea 8,561 
foot. Lat. 80* 43', long. 77 43'. 

CHANDPOOR, m the* territory of Gwalior, 
or dominions of Scindia, n small town dr vil- 
lage on the route from Gwalior fort b*Saugor, 

38 miles S.E. of former, H»2 N.W. of latter. 

Tt # i« situate on tho left bank of the river 
Sindh, which has here a channel “ about 200 
yards wide, and sandy ; breadth of stream in 
dry season forty yards, and from one and a 
half to two ioet deep ; banks steep and cut 
into deep ravines.” Lat. 25*51', long. 78° ffT. 
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disposition, insisting on bis receiving some 
gram and a fat sheep, as marks of their good- 
will, and would receive no money in return. 
Elevation above the sea 12,500 feet. Lat. 
32° 3', long. 78° 40'. 

CHANGSHEEL, or CHA SOIL, in Bus- 
sahir, a lofty ridge of mountains, proceeding 
in a south-westerly direction from tiie Hima- 
layan range, forming the southern boundary of 
Koonawur. Its crest forms the dividing* limit 
between the waters of the Pabur to the west 
and those of the Ru pin to the east. 1 1 stretches 
about twenty miles, between lat. 30° 56' — 
31° 20', long. 7T 55 — 78“ 12', and is traversed 
by numerous passes, having elevations of be- 
tween 13,000 and 14,000 feet above the sea. 

OHANlRGHUll, in the territory of Oude, a 
small town on the route from Allahabad to 
Lucknow, 24 miles N.W. of the former, 101 
S.E. of the latter. Lat. 25’ 40', long. 81° 35'. 

CHANMUHUN.— See Chomooa. 

CHANPOOR. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, distant S. from Khatmandoo 109 
miles. Fiat. 2fi 3 52', long. 85° 14'. 

OHAOOI*OOR, in the British district of 
Bndaon, lieut.-gov. of the N W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Allygurh to Morad- 
abad, and 37 miles N. of the former. It is 
situate near the left bank of the Ganges. 
Lat. 28° 20', long. 7e~ 23'. 

CHA OR AS, in British Omhwal, a village 
on a feeder of the Tons, and distant about siv 
miles from the right bank of that river. It 
was a secondary station in tlie great trigono- 
metrical survey of the Himalaya. Elevation 
above the sea 6,568 feet. Lat. 31“ 2^ long. 
78° V. 

CHAPADONE. — A river of Tenasserim, 
rising in lat. 15 45', long. 98° 10', and, flowing 
generally in a south-westerly direction for forty 
miles, falls into the Bay of Bengal in lat. 
15° 33', long 79 c 49\ * 

CHAPANER, in the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, a town on the right 
bank of the river Nerbudda, 30 miles N.W. 
of Hoshungabad, Lat. 22 3 33', long. 77 r 20'. 
^CJJAPEIRA. — A town in*the native state 
of Rafgurh, diatalCv N.W. from Nursingurh 
44 miles. Lat. 23 ' 58, long. 76° 28'. 

OHAPORA, in the Portuguese territory of 
Goa, a town on the seacoast, 12 miles N.W. of 
Goa. Lat. 15 J 36', long. 73° 49'. 

CHA PR A. - Nee Chbyakot. 

CHARAMAEE, in Bussalir, a lake near 
the summit of the Buretida pass, in lat 
31° 23', long. 78° llVfctid at an elevation of 
13,839 feet. It gives *se to the river Pabur, 
whose stream immediately precipitates itself 
over a ledge of*rock in a curve />f a hundred 
feet, and is instantly buried in the snows piled 
along its nigged course for a mile, when it 
reappears, gliding in crystalline brightness 
under arching vaults of snow. Above the 
lake, upon a ridge, is a massive bed of snow, i 


at least eighty feet in thickness, which topples 
over, And will eventually fall into it. 

CHAR CIIL7T. — Nee Charshut. 

CHARCOLLEE. — A town in the British 
district of Backergunje, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
28 miles S.W. of Backergunje. Lat. 22° 28', 
long. 90°. 

CHA REE.— A fcnwn in the native state of 
Bhotan, distant N E. from L>aijceling 78 miles. 
Lat, 27* 39', long. 89° 23'. 

CIIARGAON, in the British territoiy of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town 80 miles N.W. of Jubbul- 
pore, 76 miles E. of Hctshungabad. Ijat. 
22° 40', long. 78° 56'. 

CHA UR ATTA, in tho Punjab, a small town 
in the Derajat, about 12 nnlcs W. of the Indus, 
and nine miles W. of Dei a Ghazoe Khan. It 
lies in a low country in trisected by canals 
from the Indus. Population about 1,000. 
Lat. 30° 3', long. 70 c 42'. 

CHARSHUT.— A small district of Jareegah 
Rajpoots, in the northwestern part of tho 
province of Guzerat, situate between lat. 
23 J 45' and 24‘, and long. 71° 2(1 and 71 25'. 
Charshut pays a species of black mad to Ha 
dhunpore. The population amounts to about 
2.500. It depends for protection on tho Bn- 
tiah government Its connection with that 
government commenced on the expulsion of 
the numerous hordes of plundejers fiom Gu/c 
rat in 1819 ; and subsequently, in 1826, an 
agreement was signed betw ecu the pm In 
The policy observed towards Chaisliut is that 
of non -interference with it* maternal atfaiis 
the protecting government exeiusing co »trol 
over tlie external relations only of the protected 
tern to ry. The district is divided among four 
chiefs. 

CHARUNG PANS, in Eussahir, traverses 
a mountain in the district of Koonawur The 
ridge is a pi elongation of the hujc summit of 
Kuldung, and rises betweeh the v.dhyof the 
Buspa nver and that of the Tidung, Its pas- 
sage by Gerard, in the beginning of July, 
appears to have been one of the most ad ven 
turous, perilous, and arduous exploits anywhere 
recorded. Having departed fiom Shulpeea, m 
the valley of tho Buspa, and at the highest 
limit of vegetation, and the elevation ot 11,300 
feet, he held his way sometimes amidst frag 
ments, chasms, and preHpicos of gneiss, some 
times* through loose or half melted snow, in 
which the lower limbs sank to tho thighs Ho 
roached^o where, “about the height of 16,300 
feet, there eoimm&ced the perpetual snow in 
continuous < beds *, the next half-mile was also 
on a gentle acclivity over the snow, which gave 
way to tho depth of two feet , and lastly wo 
ascended the steep slop© to tho pass It was 
scarcely half a mile, but it surpassed in U iror 
anS difficulty of access f any tiling I have yet 
encountered. The angle was 37 i°, of loom* 
stones, gravel, and snow, which the ram hail 
soaked and mixed together, m as lo make 
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moving laborious and miserable ; and it was so 
nearly impracticable, that although 1 spread 
myself on all fours, thrusting ray hands into 
the snow to hold by it, 1 only reached the crest 
by noon, and then under great exhaustion.” 
The danger and horror ol* the scene were 
heightened by the incessant fall of great masses 
of rock, one of which, of immense size, bounded 
down the Rteep within a few feet of the tra- 
veller. At the crest of the pads the mercury 
of the barometer gave symptoms of congela- 
tion, losing its lustre and adhering to the cup 
and lingers, as if amalgamated. It suowed 
heavily all the way, and the traveller describes 
his sufferings as dreadful. "I actually thought 
at every step I should leave afoot in the snow; 


Nepal, distant N.E.frorn KliatmandooSO miles. 
Lat. 27" 58', long. 85" 80'. 

CflATNA. — A town in the British district 
of Pachete, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, eight miles 
N.W. of Bancoora. Lat. 23° 2(>', long. 87°. 

CHA TOO R, in the British district of Tin- 
(•nevelly, presidency of Madras, a«town on the 
route from Tinnevelly to Madura, 47 miles N. 
of the former. Lat. 9 J 21', loug. 77° 59'. 

CHATRO . — A town in the native state of 
Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 
89 miles W. from Sirinagur, and 34 miles N.E. 
from Rawul Tind. I*t. 34°, long. 73 n 30'. 

CHATTTTR, in the British district of Rani' 


.*»» tiwy niru i Bu'nuti jc.vvc u iuud 111 wiv; biiuw , , n - , . 

my hands had pissed through the stages of R«rh, heut -gov. of Benf^. a to^n on thenght 
torpor and freezing seieral times, and that re- bauk of thc Uammoodah rlver - bvv n - ,lle * 
action of returning warmth which you know is 
worse than the contact of solid ice.” The 


cre-t of tho pass has an elevation of 17,348 
fvit above tho sea. Lat. 31° 24', long. 7&°35\ 

CHAR TNG LAMA, in Bussahir, a pass 
on the north eastern boundary of Koonawur, 
and on the route from Chang to Changrczhing, 
being about six miles from eacl 
formations in f he : hiitv 


of liairigurh. Lat. 23 J 39', long. 85 c 3 G'. 

CHAITWYK, or CHKTWA, in Uje British 
district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, a 
town on an island or strip of knd extending 
for twenty-seven miles, nearly from south-east 
to north-west, between lat. 1U 3 9 — 1() J 32*, 
long. 70 O' — 70 17’, with a breadth varying 
j from two to four miles. Wrested from the 
). te roc ■ ]> or t U g m w S © t,y the Dutch, it was in 1778 taken 
lire LmmU.De and fruin fl lr , att / r tiy Ilydor Ah, and ceded to the 


clay slate, but the crest of the pass itself con- i t 1 , ... . ? - c .. f 

- / r ... i 1 , , • | British, under tin* pacification of 1/92, bv his 

si*.ts of pebbles, imbedded in clay, and ben ring »./ .. r T . . f L 

, \ c , if u ,, , *J'wm Hippoo Sultan. Distance from Cochin, 


marks of the action of water, though tho bed v vv 1 V T v TZ v 
nf tho Spiti or 1(00, tho nearest river, is 3,000' ^ • 4 . , la f\- 
fret I, ohm it. Tho p:,M h at thooh-tationofi^ ’- 510 ' Lat ' 10 32 - > 

12, GOO feci above the sea. Lat. 32 J 1, long. | CUATCH, in the British distr 
78 3 V. j lieut.-gov. of the N ,W. Brovinco 

. mumti Vi • ,i .. . . on the mute from the cantonment of Muttra to 

(HARWATI. A town in the native state 1 T . n . , 0 -, X r xv f „ 

r f . . t Delhi, and 22 miles N.W . of the former. Hero 

ol Gwalior, or possessions of Scmdia, distant . ^ . . 

. , . . r i i o.. i i . , \ v , , i*» a large fortress, of nne exterior appearance, 

S K. from Indore 8U miles. Lat. 22 2, long. . . A . . . * . .. •. ... *.* . j 

. 1 e* . hnt. m fli/t interior ev lo furimr nothififT nni neoav. 


ippoo 

54 ; Madras, 
7G n G\ 

district of Muttra, 
of the N .W. Provinces, a small town 


78 50'. 


■ but in the interior exhibiting nothing hut decay. 
| There is a bazaar in the town. Lat. 27" 43', 
CllASllIL PASS, in Bussahir, over thc long. 77 31'. 

Chiing>ihil clnsl.il rang.', has an elevation of; CHAUNDOO, in the Ceechna Dooah divi- 


12,87*1 feot. Lat. 31 13. long. 78 


sion of the Punjab, a town i touted on the left 


< HASS, 141 the British district of lack to, bank of JClie river Chen am . 50 miles S.W. of 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a small town or village the town of Kamnegurh, Lat. 3B 55’, long, 
on tho route from Bankoora to Hazaivebagh, 72 '59'. 

71 miles N.W. of former. (17 S.K. of latter. _ CHA TNG LAMA.— See Ciiougba Pass. 

It has a Ik. mar. Lat. 33’ 31', long. NC 12 . ; CHAWPAltRAH, in the British district of 
(’ll ATARI, in the Biitibh district of Ally- Saugor and N wrbudda, a town on thermit 
gurli, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a f r om Jubulpoor to Nagp#or, 87 inHWUrTof 
sin all town on the route from tho cantonmuifc former, 89*N. of latter. It is situate on the 
of Allygurh to that of Mor&dahad, and 14 north or left bank of the Wyne-Ganga, here 
miles N.E. of the former. It is supplied with p.vssed by ford. l«vt. 22° 24’, long. 79" 10'. 
water from wells ; has a lw.aar, and m sur-, CHAWULPATA, in the British territory 
rounded by a mud wall and ditch.* Lat, ^8 G, Sangor and Nevbudda, lieut.-gov. of the 
long. <8 13. [ N.W. Provinces, a town on the right hank of 

Bit ATEL1. - A towrn in the native state of the N erhudda river, GO miles S.W, of Du mob. * 
Sukliet ^Trans-Sutlej territory), 10 miles S.W. Lat. 23' T, bmg. 79 4 f . 
from Sukhet, and 3»> miles N.W. from Simla. ( CHAA ANA BOOR - A town in the native 
Lat. 31 ' 28, long. /G 49', 1 state of Nepal, distant K.E. from Khatmandoo 

CT1ATMAV. A village situate on the sea* 50 miles. Lat. 27“ ‘21’, long. S5 59. 
coast of Arrocan. About two miles from the rHAYA^’t>0R. — A town the chief place 

shore arc the small Hands called North Ro#ul 0 f ft district of the same uame, in the native 
Island and Rtfky Island, three miles (flstant atato of Nqiaul, distant E. from Khatmandoo 
from each othor. liat. 18° 50', long. 94° 10'. 1 1X5 miles. Dit. 27 J 20', long. 87° ;V. 

CHATS' A.- A town in th«> native state of CUEBOO, in the British district of Bandah, 
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a town 56 miles E. of the town of Bandah, 

43 W. of Allahabad Eat. 25° 18', long. 

81° 11 # . 

CHEDING, CHADON, or SADING. — A 
village standing on a headland on the seacoast 

hla ou^bdn MtobLhod’ofXte 9 ye.w,' andj P u ’ n S ent a "'l >*.* ingwdwnt fn 

* ijnrivtn in P„ m m«« n n«r Main TV whol the OOMpoMtlOll of paint, RS it IMMeM* tie 


owes its origin to Commissioner Maingy, who 
induced h Malay chief with his followers to 
settle here, for the purpose of populating and 
cultivating the country. 

CHEDOO. — A station on the top of the 
Youmadoung Mountains, on the road from 
Ramree to Burniah by the Talak Pafes, distant 
N.E. from Aeng 50 miles Lat. 2<P 30', long. 
U 9 24'. 

CHEDUBA. — An island situate to the west 
of the coast of Arracan, and south-west of the 
island o£ Ramree. It was anciently called 
Inaon. When the Burmese took the province 
of Arracan, its name, from what reason does 
not appear, was changed to Mekawuddee, and 
it is now known by that at the head of this 
article. Cheduba constitutes part of tho dis- 
trict of Kamreo, and is subordinate to tho 
j urisdiction of its functionaries. It lies between 
lat. 18° 40 -18° 56', long. 93 3l'--93" 50'. I 
It is about twenty miles from north to south, | 
and seventeen from east to we^t, and coiftains 
an area of about 250 square mile-. The 
climate of Cheduba is considered more fa\ cur- 
able than that of Arracan ; being an island, j 
it has the advantage of the cool sea breezes, 
and it is, moreover, generally free from the 
mists which prevail on the continent. The 
eastern quarter of the island is the least 
healthy, being less exposed to tho sea, and the 


oil of a greeuish colour, wfiich is skimmed oft 
with bamboos, and put into pots. In tho dry 
season tho water disappears, and the oppor- 
tunity is then taken of turning up tho soil, 
which by this means yields an increased quan- 
tity of the article. Tho oil possesses a strong, 


property of preserving timber from insects, 
especially the White ant. Trees do uofc abound : 
those which exist are limited for the most part 
to the hill tracts, where they attain consider- 
able size. Tho trade, as may bo imagined, is 
not extensive, the only articles exported being 
oil and rice. The amount of tho latter is 
pretty considerable, and many vessels from tho 
western shores of Bengal, fiorn Samioway, 
Ramree, and oven Bassein, return laden with 
this article of merchandise. Tho extent of tho 
population of tho inland has not been ascer- 
tained, but it probably amounts to above 9,000. 
The inhabitants are of the M ugh persuasion. 
They are quiet and peaceably inclined, simple, 
cheerful, contented, and possess many good 
traits of character. Their customs and habits 
so closely re-etnblo their continental neigh- 
bours, that it will be needles' again to notice 
them. An account will be found undci th< 
article 14 Arracan.” Its history is aKo com- 
prised under that of Arracan : with that pro- 
vince it fell into the possession of th* Burmese 
in the latter pail of the last century, and with 
it, in 1821, was relieved from Burmese oppres 
*ora. l»v its occupation by the English 

Cl IK KAPUT, in Smile, a small town be- 
tween Hyderaliad anti Khycrpobr, and 50 miles 
S. of the latter place. It Uimfmrtant as form- 
ith the contiguous town oF Dmgec, 


. - . - - , , mg, with the cont*guous town or uingei*, a 

air being m wme me.-v.ure contaminated by i (. otlimaml j, lir po , t the cmninuiuruh.m ,.t 
that froru^th© main lan (1. Tin* general character , k hy e r |Mior and Kmatun Ghiir with the jvart of 


of its soil is rich and productive. Itice, to- 
bacco, cotton, sugar-cane, pepper, hemp, and 
indigo, are among the productions *uf the is- 
land ; but the first mentioned is the staple 
produce, being of excellent quality, and grown 
as well in the valleys as in the fertile plains, 
which extend round the hills to within a short 
distance of the beach. It is trodden out by 
Jjgjfoloes, and the husking unperformed by a 
wooRjfrmill, put i% motion by two men, which 
it U Raid will clean about thirty maunds in a 
day. Hemp and indigo are cultivated to a 
more limited extent, as is also tobacco, which, 
however, is of excellent quality. The geology 
is said to afford some curious instances for 
study. Along the coast art dtuafce numerous 
* earthy cones, from whose summits are emitted 
mod and gas. The mineral productions of the 
islaikd are various, but exist in small quantities. 
Specimens of copper, uem, and silver ore have 
been found ; but the principal mineral produc- 
tion is petroleum. The mode qf collecting it 
is remarkable. The spot where it is known to 
exist being fixed upon, a space of about twenty 


Khyerpoor i 
the desert adjoining this last fort. Uhevaput 
is in lat. 2*i 5.V, long. 6S 21f. 

(filRKAHAll.- A town in the Brnidi dm 
trict of M idnaporv, lieut. ep«»v. of Bengal, 21 
miles S.W. of Mtdnaport*. Lat. 22 15, long 
87 ° 6 '. 

CHEECH A WTTN’KE, in tho Barec 1 ><m>hI» 
division of the Punjab, n town situated on tin* 
left bank of the Have© river, 72 miles N.E of 
tho town of Mool tan. Lat. 30 30, long. 72 3i>’. 

CHEEHUN, in the British district of Tan- 
nah, presidency of Bombay, a town, on the m-h* 
coaat, 03 miles N. ifombay. Lat. 19' 53', 
long*72' 43* 

CHEKKLKE, in the British 1 district of 
Surat, presidency #f Bombay, a town 34 nnW 
S.E. from Surat, 120 miles N. of Bombay. 
Lat. 20' 42\ long. 73" O'. 

CHKKLA, in tho Rajpoot state of Jomlpore, 
a village on the route fiom dcssulmerc, t id 
Nagor, to NuHwjerabad, and 184 miles NAV. 
ofx&a latter. It is supplied vgth good water 


yards square ia dug to a depth of two foot ‘from three wells 300 feet deep. The sur 
which becomes filled with water. In a short -rounding country is open ami barren. Lat. 
time the surface of the pool is covered with! 27° */, long. 72* 35'. 
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CWEEMPA . — A town in the native state of 
Bhutan, distant N.E. from Darjeeling 80 miles. 
Lat. 27° 3 6', long. 80° 28'. 

CHKEMULGA, in the British district of 
Sholapoor, presidency of "Bombay, a town on 
the left bank of the Kistnah river, 80 miles {$. 
of Beejapoor. Lat, 16* 22', long. 75* 54'. 

CHE ERAEKDOON GORR EE, in the Bri- 
tish ternary of ttaugor and NdHmdda, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 58 miles 
S.E. of Jubbulpnre, 6M miles N.E. of Seuni. 
Eat. 22' * 25', long. 8(T' 2S\ 

GHEERAKA. — A town in the native stale 
of Cuteh, president^ of Bombay, distant N.W. 
from Rhouj 27 miles. Lat. 23° 30', long. 
69* 25’. 

('HKKRTROREE. — A town in the native 
state of On toh. presidency of Bombay, distant 
E. from llhooj 58 miles. Lat. 23* 25', long. 
70 ' 3<V. 

GHFEUUNG. — A town in the native state 
of Bhutan, distant E. from Darjeeling 100 
miles. Lat. 26° 57', long. 89 * 56'. 

CH E ETA POOR. -A town in the territory 
of Oude, 52 miles from Lucknow T , and 69 
miles E. from j uitygurh. Lat. 27 3.7, long. 
80 4./. 

CHEETUL, in tho peninsula of Kattywar, 
provineo of Cuzerat, a town situate on the 
Tobi, a stream tributary to the river ttitronjee. 
Distance from Ahmodabad, S.W., 130 miles; 
Bombay, N.W., 220. Lat. 21° 41', long. 
71 14'. 

( HEHERTT, in tho British district of, 
Allyguih, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a 
village cm the route from Allyghur cantonment 
to Moradabnd. and four miles N.E. of the 
former. Lat. 27 * 58', long. 78* 9'. 

CHELLOOR, in the British district of 
Rajahmundrv, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route* from Rajahmundry to Coriuga, 
19 miles E. of the former. Lat. 16* 50', Jong. 
82 3'. 

CHELLCMBRUM, in the British district 
of South A root, presidency of M mines, a con 
sidcrable town on the seacoast, on the route 
from Trauquel>ar to Arcot, 29 miles N. of the 
former. It was captured by the British in 
1760, during the war in the OarnAlic ; and in 
1781, during tho war with Hyder Ali, it was 
unsuccessfully attacked Ijy Sir Eyre Col to. 
Lat. ll u 25', long. 79“ 45'. • . 

CHEMRA. — A town in the native state of 
Bombra, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
25 miles E. from Sumbulpore, and 35 miles 
N.W. from Bombra. Lat, 21° 30', long. 
84 J 25'. 

CHENAUB. —A river in the Punjab, and 
generally considered the largest of the five by 
which that country is traversed. Moorcraft, 
who ascended, %s he conjectured, to wfffcin 
thirty miles of its source, supposes it to rise 
about lat. 82° 48', long. 77 g 27', in Lahoul, 
south of Ladakh, or Middle Tibet . The source 


must be very elevated, as the river holds its 
course through the Ritanka Pass, which is 
13,000 feet high. The spot from which it pro- 
ceeds is, according to Vigne, a email lake, 
called Obandra-Bhaga, or the Garden of the 
Moon, and in the upper part of its course the 
river is called the Chandra. Aj> Tandi it is 
joined by the Surajbbagha, a stream of lees 
magnitude, running from the north ; aud 
thenceforward the river is known by the name 
of tho Chenaub or Chinab, and sometimes of 
Chandra- 1 Jhaga. The length cf the streams 
contributing to its formation varies from forty 
miles in the case of the Surajbhagha, to 
eighty-five in that of the Chandra Bhaga. 
After their confluence, Moorcroft found tho 
stream about 200 feet broad, with a full, steady 
current. It takes a north-west course of about 
130 miles to Kishtawar, and there receive* the 
Muruwurdwnn, or Kinund, a considerable 
tributary from the north. Vjgne calculates 
tho height of Kisbtawar at 5,000 feet; and 
consequently, the Chemub must have de- 
scended 8,000 fe**t in lees than 200 miles, or 
at the rate of above forty feet in the mile. 
At Kishtawar, Vigne found the Chenaub 
flowing in a deep rocky channel twenty-fi\e 
yards wide. The river thence proceeds south- 
west* by a very tortuous course, through a 
rugged country, to Ria*d, a distance of about 
ninety miles, where it leaves the mountain-*, 
and flows into the lower ground of the Punjab. 
It is here about 200 yards wide, deep and 
tranquil, y- 1 rapid. At Aknur, about fifty 
miles lower down, it becomes navigable, at 
least for timber rafts, which are despatched 
from it down the Punjab. It continues a 
south-westerly course to Vazeerabad, about 
seventy miles lower down, where Von Hiigel 
found the stream uufordable, and half a mile 
wide. Macartney measured it there in the 
month of duly, when neai nt the fullest, and 
found it Jho mile three finings and twenty 
perches wide, with a depth >f fourteen feet, 
and a current running five miles an hour. 
From this point it holds* a south-west course 
for about thirty miles, to Ramnuggur, where, 
in the middle of February, and consequently 
tho low season, l! was found 300 yanj^pf^ 
and with a ^eptb of nine f#?t where greatest ; 
the current running a mile and a half an hour, 
llough states that it is fordable near this place 
in the season ; but there is much reason to 
quostion this statement. It thence pursues a 
south-west course for about 150 miles, to its 
confluence with the dhelutu, a little above the 
ferry of Trimo. Arrian describes the tur- 
bulence of the confluence as terrific ; but 
Burnes, ho visited it at midsummer, when 
the streams are usually highest, found it free 
from violence or danger. The total length of 
the course of the river to this point is about 
605 miles. Below the confluence with the 
Jhetum, the Chenaun flows south-west for 
about fifty miles, to its confluence with the 
Ravee, a much smaller river, which joins it 
through three mouths, close to each other, 
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The Chenaub waa here, at the eml of June, 
the season of the greatest height of water, 
three-quarters of a mile wide, and above twelve 
feet deep. From this place it continues its 
course south-west for 110 miles, to the con- 
fluence of the Ohara. At the intervening 
ferry opposite Mooltan, Burues found it 1,000 
yards Wide at midsummer, the season of greatest 
inundation. The meeting of the Chenaub and 
Ohara is very tranquil : the water of the 
former is red, that of the latter pale; and 
these respective colours may be distinguished 
for some miles downwards in the united 
Stream, the ml on the right or western, the 
pale on the left or eastern side. The total 
length of course from the source to this con- 
fluence is about 765 miles. There the united 
stream is called Punjnud (five rivers), a name 
which it bears to its fall into the Indus. The 
ancient \iame of Chenaub is admitted un- 
questionably *o have been Aeesiues. 

CHENDRAVADAH.- A town in Hydera- 
bad, or dominions of the Nizam, distant S.VV. 
from Aurangabad 14 miles. Lat. 19' 40', 
long. 75° 17'. 

CHENGBANG. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Muneepoor, distant 
N. W. from Muneepoor 2(5 miles. Lat. 25“ 5', 
long. 93 * 42*. 

CHENGOOR. — A town in the native state 
of Bbotan, distant N. from Goalpara 80 mile-*. 
Lat. 27“ 18', long. 90 31'. 

CHENNAPlTTEN t or CHI NAP AT AM, 
in the territory of Mysore, an open town, 
having adjacent a handsome stone fort. The 
town has some manufactures, especially of 
glass, and of steel wire for the strings of 
musical instruments. This waco is much 
esteemed, and- is sent to all parts of India. 
Chennaputten is distant N.E. from tteringupa- 
tam 8S miles. Lat. 1 T 40', long. 7J' 16. 

CHENNOOR, in the British district of 
Cuddapab, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the route from Cuddapab to Hyderabad, five 
miles N. of the former. Lat. 14° 33', long. 
78 ° 62 '. 

w^JHENNTJM Pl T LLY, in .the British dis- 
tricFfrr Bellary, presidency of Madras, a town 
48 miles E. of Bellary, 48 mites 8.W. of 
Kurnool. Lat. 15* 19', long, 77* 4 O'. 

CHE PAL, in the Ci«-Sutlei hill state of 
Joobul, a fort on a ledge of land projecting 
from the south-eastern declivity of a mountain 
extending from the Chour to the Warfcoo peak. 
It was surrendered to the British by the 
Ghoorka garrison almost immediately after 
being invested by the irregular troops in the 
service of the Eost-IiAia Company, aided by 
the mountaineers of Joobul. Lat. 30'' 67, 
long. 77° 39'. 

CHEKACUL, a town in the British district 
of Malabar, presidency of Madras. The rajah 
of this district, formerly a powerful chief, was 
a scion of the Kolastri family, one of those, 
among whom Cheruznan Permal, the achiever 


of the independence of Malabar, divided the 
country. The country was in 1789 dreadfully 
devastated by Tippoo Sultan, ami the rajah, 
dreading to bo forcibly circumcised by the 
order of that bigoted tyrant, mot death by in* 
ducing one of his followers to shoot him through 
the htad. The town is two miles from trie 
seaeoast, and three miles N. of Cannanoiv. 
Lat. 11° 56', long. ?5* 25'. 

CHERAJOLEE, in the British district of 
Burning, in Assam, a town on the route from 
Duriung to Bislmath, 29 miles N.E. of lim- 
ning. Lat. 26' 40', long. 92“ 27'. * 

CIIER AN I>. in the British district of Sarun, 
a town on the left Lank of the river Ganges, 
16 miles N.W. of Binapoor. Lat. 25' 42', 
long. S4* 53'. 

CllEROHANPOOR.— A town in the tei- 
ritory of Nag pore, distant S.E. from N'agpoie 
ltlO miles. Lat. 20' 40, long. 80° 39'. 

CUERGAON, in Butsahir, a village on the 
right liank of the Ptibur, immediately below 
the confluence of the A lnlrytee. Elevation 
above the sea 5,985 feet. Lat. 31“ 13', long. 
77 u 56'. 

CHERGAON, called aLo THOLANG, in 
Koonawur, a district of Bussahir, a small 
tow n near the right bank of the Sutlnj, and on 
a small stream flowing into it There are bo 
tween fifty and sixty families, li\i»g in sub 
stantial houses, covered with roofs of tempered 
clay overlying layers of bitch hark, supported 
on horizontal iVanis. Hero are sov end temples, 
dedicated to various divinities. The rajah of 
Bussahir resided hero when .she Goorkhas had 
possession of the rest of his territory. ( >j»positc 
to this place, and on the right sub* of the 
Sutlnj, wan fought an action between the 
Koonawans and Goorkhas, in which the latter 
were defeated, and subsequently stipulated 
not to enter Koonawur as long as an annual 
tribute of 7**0/. was paid. Elevation above 
the sea 7,390 feet. Lat, 81 31 , long. 78° 7 . 

(HER PELCH KRRY, in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, a town 
2-8 miles K. of Ponany, 43 miles W. of Conn 
batoro. Lat. 10 63', long. 76' 23'. 

CHETEROWN, in Sirmoor, a summit of 
the mountains between the Tons and Guec, 
and about two miles from the left bank of the 
latter. It is surmounted by a Hindoo temple, 
which was a station 3f the series of small 
triaftgles dflring the trigonomotriifril survey of 
the Himalaya. Elevation above tbe sea 7,018 
feet. Lat. 80' 5<£, long, 77* 21'. 

CICETKOOL, in Bussahir, a village situate 
in the upner extremity of the valley of 'the 
Buspa, and on the right bank of the river of 
that name. Chetkool is the reside nee of a 
lama or Tibetan priest, who HulwialH hy writing 
aldprinting sacred texts and ejaculations for 
the^praying-mills of the villagers. Those 
singular instruments of superstition Consist of 
drums or hollow cylinders, each sot up hori- 
zontally on an iron axle. Inside the wheel 
200 
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are deposited the scrolls inscribed with prayers 
or pious exclamations, and the act of devotion 
consists in making the machine revolve, and 
its contents whirl about, either by the hand, 
by wind, or by water. Chetkool is at the 
elevation of 11,480 foot above the sea. Lat. 

ar 2 <v, long. 78° sr. 

CHET POLL, in the British district of 
Coinibatonr, presidency of *Madyas f a town on 
the route from Darapnoram to Polachy, 11 
miles W. of the former. Lat. 10 u 43', long. 

7r 26'. 

CH E1TAPOKE, in the British district, of 
(lanjatn, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the route fiom J Wham poor to Gan jam, four 
miles »S.W. of the latter. Lat. 11T 22', long. 
85 3'. 

( 1 UKTTl J L W AN < ) . — A town in the Raj- 
poot state of Joudpore, distant S.W. from 
«loud pore 140 miles. J^it. 24° 153', long. 
7 1 ' 37 . 

CllETTYPOLLI \ M,in the British district 
of Goimbatoor. presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route fmm Cnimbatoor to Dindjgul, nine 
miles S. E. of the former, Lat. 10' 5,7, long. 
77 7'. 

CHEWLEEA, in the British territory of 
S.uigor and Ncrbuddn, lieut. gov. of the N.W. 
ProVinuta, a town on the route from Jubbnl- 
poro to Swmbulpoor, 22 miles S. of the former. 
UU 22" 50\ long. SO 10'. 

CHEYLVR, m the British province of 
Scindc, president y of Bombay, a town on the 
rout* from Oomerkoto to Deesji, 2l> miles S.K. 
of the firmer. Lat. 25 , long. 70 . 

CHl('\COLK, in the British district of 
Ganj.un, pro ideney of Madias, a town with a 
imlrary cantonment on the left or north hank 
of the rittr Naglaude*. The town is built in 
an irregular straggling manner, with narrow 
crooked streets, whirli in lamy weather are 
overflowed tft a considerable depth. Popula- 
tion ftUiut 50,un0. Distance fromYuagapatam, 
N.K., 58 miles ; Madras, N.E., 435 ; Calcutta, 
S.W., 115. Lat. 18 J 18', long. 83° 58*. 

Cl (1C 11 A GOTTA.- A town in the native 
state of Bhutan, distant S.K. from Darjeeling 
81 miles. Lat. 26' 32', long. 89" 30', 

CJNCHEROCLY, in Sirhind, a town, the 
principal place of a protected Seik state of the 
same name, on the roiitc from Suhamnpore to 
Subathou, and 27 miles fi,W. outlie former 
place. It is situate in an open, level, Veil- 
cultivated country, and is surrounded by a 
mud wall. Thin' is a bazaar. Distant N.W. 
fropi Calcutta !>M miles. The petty state of 
Ghicherouly contains an area of sixty-three 
sipiare miles, with a population of 9,387. Lat. 
30" 15\ long. 77" 25\ 

GlflC’HRKRV, in tho British district of 
pAlamow, heut^-gov, of Bengal, a town ojj^ho 
route from Palamow to Gbaihasaa, 30 miles 8. 
of the former. Lat, 23> 24', long. 84° 12*. 

CH ICHOLEE, in tho British territory of 
2 D 


Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 

1 rov imes, a town 22 miles N.W. of Baitool, 
50 miles N. of Hoshungabad. Lat. 22° 1' 
long. 77 * 40'. 

LH ILKA M ALLIN H 17 LLY. — A town in 
Mysore, distant N. from ( hittel Di-goo 21 
miles. I^it. U J 32', long. 7G J 34V 

CHICK LEE. — A petty native sbVo in Wc«t- 
ern India, under the superintendence of Bie 
agent for the Bheel chiefs in CaudcLh, presi- 
dency of Bombay. The young chief \sas sent 
fur education to the government college at 
Poona. His conduct and attention to study 
were at first commendable, but heaubMrjuently 
became refractory ami inattentive, and finally 
absconded. Ohicklee, the principal place, is 
in lat. 22' 19', long. 74° 41'. 

CHIC KLEE. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant N35. from 
Jaulnah 42 miles. Lat. 20 J 19', Jong. 70° 24’. 

ClIICKMOOGLOOR.-'-A town in Mysmv, 
distant N.W. from Senugapauun 88 mi leu. 
Lat. 13 19', long. 75' 51'. 

4 CiriCKNAlGHULLY, or CHICA NA- 
YAKANA H17LLI, in the terri tory of My- 
sore, a town of considerable size, distant from 
Bam^ilore, N.W, 73 miles; from Seringa* 
patnm, N., 69. Lat. 13' 25 , long. 76' 41'. 

( ’HICK ROW LEE.- -See C’HicnKRorLY. 

C1I1KJGURIL — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state i Bhopal, distant E. from Bhopal 
43 miles. Lat. 23 J 5', long. 78 3 8'. 

CHIKDLDJE. — A town of Malwa, in tho 
native state of Bhopal, distant S. from Bhopal 
33 miles. Lnt. 22 1 47, long. 77 J 20'. 

CHIKC1AVAHCL, in the British district 
of Candeish, presidency of JWnbay, a town on 
the route fib m Na-sick t> Dhoolia, 22 miles 
S.W. of the latter. Lat. 2o r 37, long. 74' 36 . 

CHILlCULLNERP. — A town in Mysore, 
distant N.E. from Bangalore 58 miles. Lat. 

1 3 38 , long. / 8 8 . 

OHJLBULA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, licut^-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on tho route by the Tfi utra l^n ■dVTtTiT *"* 
Allahabad $o Rcwa, and 3o miles S.E. of the 
former city. 1-at, 25 J 10', long. 82° IV. 

CHILE A. — An extensive lake dividing the 
British district of Ganjani, in the Madras 
presidency, from that of Pooree, in the presi- 
dency of Bengal. It is forty-two miles in 
length from north-east to south west, and 
fifteen in Vi^dth, and bounded towards the 
cast and at ;.th by a narrow atrip of sand, and 
on the north- w^st bj* the mountains which 
extend from the Mahanuddy to the Godavery ; 
it receives tl** waters of one branch of urn 
Mahanuddy, and communicates with the sea 
by a very narrow and deep outlet, -in lat.. 
HP 12’, long. 85° 40'. The lake is studded 
with several islands, and its waters are salt 
and shallow. 
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CITTLKALURPADU, in the British dis- 
trict of Gun too r, presidency of Madras, a town j 
23 miles S.W. of Guntoor, 41 miles N. of 
Ongole. Lat. Id' 1 O’, long. 80° 13'. 

CHILKANA, in the British district of Su- 
liarunpoor, Ue«t.-guv. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small ruit*ous town on tlie route from Suha 
runpoor to Hidowra, and 10 miles N.W. of the 
former town. The surrounding country i& 
level, open, and slightly cultivated ; and the 
road in this part of the route i* good. Dis- 
tant N.W. from Calcutta 1,000 miles, Lat. 
30° 5' t long. 77 32'. 

CH1LKAUREE. in Giuerat, a town in the 
petty native state of Kaimto, in the division of 
Rewa Caunta, presi leney of Bombay. Dis- 
tance from Ahmedabad, N.E., 07 miles. Lat. 
23" 20', long. 74 2'. 

OIIIVKEEA, in the British district of Mo- 
radabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
place of considerable trade on the northern 
frontier, towards Kumaon, situate in the Dik- 
kalee Pass, or gorge by which the river Kosila 
flows to the plain. Heber describes it, at the 
time of his visit, in the beginning of December, 
as a wretched assemblage of cottage**, half 
buried in high gras*. , and adds, ‘‘The first 
appearance of the inhabitants of Chtlkca was 
not prepossessing. They had the same yellow 
skins ; the same dull, yet fierce look ; the 
same ragged and scanty clothing ; the same 
swords and shields, as those in the other paits 
of these inhospitable plains.” In summer the 
air is *o pestileutial that it is then entirely 
abandoned. Elevation almve the sen l,U7*i 
feet. Lat. 29 c 21', long. 79 10*. 

OHILKORK, in the British district of Bha- 
gulpore, lie ut. -gov. of Bengal, a town ou the 
route from Bliagnlpore to < 'alcutta, 14 miles 
S. of the former, Lat. 25% long. 3»> a 57'. 

GHILLAHTARA, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on tbe route from tbe town of 
Futtehpore to that of Banda, and 22 miles 
N.W. of the latter. It is situate on the right 
bank of the Jumna, here crossed by ferry. 
Though a small place, much business is done 
shipping cotton, whicn is largely grown 
in the neighbouring districts, agd conveyed 
down the river to the lower provinces. The 
river Cane empties itself into the Jumna on 
the right side, immediately above the town. 
Its water is considered unwholesome by the 
natives, who take much trouble to obtain their 
supply from the Jumna above the Confluence). 
Distant N.W. from Allahabad 105 miles, 
from Calcutta 000. Lat. 25" 47*, long. 80® 30', 

CHTLLAKAR, in«the British district of 
Nellore, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Madras to NelIore,«21 miles B.W. 
of the latter. Lat. 14° 8% long. 79* 65% 

CHILL ERA, or CHULERA, in the British 
dMrict Of Boolundshuhur, lieu t gov. of the 
3f,W, Provinces, a village on the route from 
the cantonment of Allyghur to that of Delhi, 


and 12 miles S.K. of the latter, l^at. 28° 34', 
long. 77° 24'. 

CHILLI AN WALLA, in the Jetoh IWb 
division of Iho Putijuub, a village situate live 
miles from the loft bank of the u\or Jhciiiin 
The place has acquired celebrity from a san 
guinarv battle which took [)hu*e there on tin* 
1 3th January, l'Gh, between a British flu re 
under Lord (iougff and the army of the Sikhs 
On both sides the greatest determination and 
most heroic bi a very were displayed , on i»ot h 
aides the loxs was frightfully severe ; and 
though the British remained in pos*t*»ion ol 
the field, the vietoiy was deui!> pm chafed. 
The annals of Indian wafiare do not record a 
fiercer or more niduou* eontlh t. An obchs! 
erected lu*n\ by cider oi government, pre 
serves the inemoiy of those who tell in the 
Sutlej and Puiijaub campaigns. ( ‘hilhnmvnlln 
is 85 miles N W. of Lahoio. Lat. 32’ 4<>, 
i long. 73 w 39'. 

CHILLOO rur.VOKK, ill til.- 1V<Im\:u 

division of the Punjab, a town him ited on 1 1n 
route from Jheluni to Attoek, eight milt-* \\ . 
of the town of Ruwul Pmd Lat. 23 4“, 

long. 72 54'. 

ClilLMAUEE, in the British district oi 
Rungpoor, licut.-gov. of Bengal, tv town 3o 
miles S.E. of the town of Rungpom* It . 
situate on the light or west bank of tin* Bi.th 
mapootra, amidst luxuriant grnvts and tin* 
gardens ; but it ir* an ill built place, contain ing 
no building of any importance. Lnt. 2o 2 • . 
long. 8<l 4 O'. 

(’HI MALI, in Gurwhab^ vilDjo on tin 
right bank of the Bliageerettee, a* t hi* tiling*^ 
w called in the upper part of its course lr i-, 
situated in a fertile tract, cultivated principals 
for the growth of the opium poppy. Elevation 
above the sea 2,912 feet. Lat. 30 31, long. 
73 23 . 

CHIMARV, in the British district of Ah 
medahad, presidency of Bomba}, a town on 
the route from Dee^a to K .jkote, 10 inihs 
N.W. of Ahmcdabad. Lat. 23* 19, lnn*» 
72' 4% 

| GHIMM A POOD V . - A town in fly dun 
bad, or dominion* of the Ni.um, distant K 
fiom Hyderabad 110 iiiiUm. Lat. 17' 22, 
long. 80 18'. 

GHIMOOII. A to^ 11 hi the ten dor} of 
Nagpore, dibtant S? from Nagpufc ll) miles. 
Lai! 20° 30% long. 79" 29'. , 

CHINA BUKEKR. - Thenam^givcntoon** 
of the rivers forming the delta of tfee Dawady 
it falls into tlm Ray of Bengal in lat. 1*1 *19', 
long. 06 ' 10'. 

CIIINALGARH, in Kirmoor, ft village on 
ft picturesque site, on the summit of a rock 
overhanging a feerler of the river Julal 
Hlhs, in T814, an irregular fnfte in the aervire 
of the Boat -India Company was defeated l»y 
the Goorkhua in the war with that power. 
Lat, 30* 42', long. 77' 16'. 
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CHIN AMMAFETTA, in tho British dis- i 
trict of MartuJipatam, presidency of Madras, a 
town 29 miles N. of Klloro, 00 miles W. ofi 
Bnjiihmundry. Bat. 1 7° 3‘, long. 80° 57'. 

CHI NAT CIIOKEK, in the territory of 
( )udo, a village on the route from Cornels poor 
cantonment to Lucknow, seven miles E. of the 
latter. The road in this part of the route is 
heavy, sandy, and bad. Bat. 53', long. 
sriL 

CHJNOHLEE, in tho British district of 
Bclgauni, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
t bo right bank of the river Kistnah, 52 miles 
N K. of Belgium. Bat. 10° 34', long, 74^ 53'. 

(’HINDOO! ni. -A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant N.E, from 
IlyderaUid 150 miles. Lat. IS' 33', long. 
M) '26'. 

Cl J IN 1 >\V ABA, in the territory of Nagporu, 
a t'o\n on the route from Katigor t«» the city 
* *f Nagpom, 82 miles ft. of the former. 107 
N. nf the latter. It is situate in the moun- 
tainous tract called Deogur, above the Chat,*, 
»»*i an elevated table-laud, having an open 
space nf ground free from jungle on tho sum- 
mit. of about font ? a half miles in oircurn- 
lereru o. In consequence of its considerable 
elevation, its climate is one of the most ngree- 


the extent of beacon si is considerable, being 
about 120 miles. The only considerable river 
is the I'alar, which, rising near J ungumcotta, 
in Mysore, holds its course first south-eastward, 
subsequently eastward, through the British 
districts of Salem and North Arcot, and en- 
tering this district on its western frontier, 
continues its easterly course thrspgb it for 
about sixty-three miles, to its fall into the Bay 
| of Bengal, about four miles south of SadrAs. 
i The climate during the dry season is charac- 
terized by great heat, tho thermometer having 
been known to reach 115 in the shade. In 
tho vicinity of the sea it is, however, consider- 
ably mitigated by the refreshing sea-breeze. 

1 The jxipulation of the district is given under 
tho article Madkah. Madras, rhinglepufc, 
Conjeveram, Sadras, Walajahabad, Fallas aram, 
and other of the principal towns, arc described 
under their req*rtive names in the alphabets al 
arrangement. Tho chief routes are— 1. from 
ea*t to west, from Madras, through Arcot, to 
Bangalore. 2. from uurth-east to «Mith-we*L 
from Madras to tho tewn of Lhmgleput. 
3. from north to south, ft om Madras to Cud- 
, dal ore. 4. fi om south to north, from Madras 
to Nellore. The district is also traversed by 
t one of the lines of the Madras Hallway Com 
, panv. 

** • 


able .uid salubrious in India; and from this j 
advantage it ha^ many visitors in search of| 
)i ‘.‘dth or recreation. Elevation above the* sea i 
2, BKi h et. Lat. 22 3, long. 78 58'. f 

FIITNEANE, in tho Northern Punjab, on I - 
the southern slope of the Himalaya. It is 
miate oil the Tail! river, which, about fifty 
unit's lower down, falls into tho Chenaub. 
Cliineane is a place of oon^idurable size, is i 
neatly Built, and has a palace still belonging to 
the deposed rajah of the town and district, 
though his possesions have been seized by 
t Jholab Singh, the present ruler ol Cashmere, 
rhiiicane is fh hit. 33° 5, long. 75 22'. 

('ll I N' PH A I.K1?.— See: CltlMAM. 

CHINEPOOB,- V town in the native -date 
of Bhopal, d’staut S.K from F>hopal 52 miles. 
Lat. 23 3', long 7b 12'. 

nilMlLliirr. A British district within 
the limits of the presidency of Madras, named 
from its principal place. It is bounded on tlu*. 
nmth by the British district of Ndlore; on 
tlx* east by tho Bay tf Bengal ; on the south 
by tho British district of South A foot ; apd on 
the north-west and west by the British district 
id North Arcot. It lies between hit. V.1 If 
and If, long. 71b 35'— 80 *2f>\ Locally situ- 
ate within its limits, is a small tract containing 
I lie city of Madras and the portion of territory 
within its municipal jurisdiction, extending 
about eight miles from north to south along 
Ihta seashore, with »u average breadth of four, 
ami having a* area of thirty square ^pHes. 
Exclusive of this area, the district of Chi ogle 
put contains, according to official return, 
2,1*03 square miios. In proportion to its area. 


OHINDLEFLT. — A large town in the 
British district of the same name, within the 
presidqpvy of Madras. The fort of (.Tiingleput 
is situate at the northern extremity of a valley 
upwards o' a mile bruad, and B bounded on 
tho eastern and gi eater part of tho northern 
faces by u tank or artificial lake, two miles 
long and one broad, from which the ditch is 
supplied with water. Tho fort is 4<»0 yards in 
length from north to south, and 280 iu breadth 
from east to west, and is divided into two 
parts by a rampart and 7 itch. The eastern 
part is ti^*sidorably elevat***) and forms what 
is ealhdwfche inner fort. * f’O entire western 
face, and part of the northern, are bounded 
by rice-fields, irrigated from the lake, the 
water of which is retain. d by an embankment 
1,000 yard* in length. On the top of this 
| bank runs the high mad leading from Madras^ 
| southward. The town of J’hinglcput 
of one long street, and is half a mile to the 
south-east of the fort, equidistant from which* 
in a different direction, is another town, rS 
collection of dwellings, called Nullara. The 
river Falar, flowing to the south west, affords 
the means of drainage, and during the greater 
part of the } ear an abundant supply of water, 
but during ^hc dry season the fatter totally 
ceases • >ven the tank is nearly exhausted,* 1 and 
the deeft; .d weeds ;u*l slime in its bed taint 
the air with offensive and pestiferous exhala- 
tions. The jmblic buildiugs of the district 
are within the rampart of the fort, ami consist 
of the court of justice, the jail, place of arms, 
and hospital. The civil establishment com- 
j prises a judge, a collector, and magistrate, and 
an adequate number of officials, Europeau and 
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native, A detachment, consisting generally 
of two companies of native infantiy, stationed 
hero, live in huta on high grounds about a 
quarter of a mile to the south. Notwith- 
standing the malaria caused by the tank, it is 
in general considered a remarkably healthy 
place. There is a manufacture of pottery 
here, which. “in 1848 attracted the attention of 
government, with a view to its improvement : 
ioi* the purpose of prosecuting experiments 
with this object, a grant of 2,000 rupees per 
annum for two years was made. Distance 
from Tanjore, N., 145 miles; Cuddaloro, N., 
65 ; Bangalore, E., 102 ; Arcot, E., 45 ; Ma- 
dras, B.W., 36. Lat. 12° 41', long. 80° ST. 

CHINGONG, in Bundeleund, a town in 
the native state of Jhansee, 19 miles N.E. 
from ,1 hansee, and 60 miles S.E. from Gwalior. 
Lat. 25° 34', long. 78" 54'. 

CHINI, in Bussahir, a village of the district 
of Koonawur* about a mile from the right 
bank of the Sutluj. It is situate in a slight 
depression on the rauthcru slope of a lofty 
mountain, down which numerous rills flow, 
and, watering the soil, discharge themselves 
into the Xutltij, which runs about 1.500 feet 
below the village. The intervening space is 
covered in the season with thriving crops and 
vineyards, loaded with a profusion of, targe 
and finely-flavoured grapes. The cattle are 
generally a hybrid breed, between the yak 
and common kine, than which they are stronger 
and hardier, with longer and "thick*# hair, 
great horns, and large bushy taita. They are 
invariably black, anti le^ wild tliftii the yak. 
Chini is a considerable \illage, connected with 
Neven or eight others of less extent, aud was 
the favourite i evidence of Lord Dalhoude, the 
Governor-General of India, duriqg his sojourn 
in the hills. Elevation above the sea 8,770 
ieet. Lat. 31* 3V, long. 78° 19'. 

OIIINNA HURRY. — A river rising in the 
Mysore territory, in tat.’ 14" 10', long 76 ; 25', 
atanit four miles 8.W. of the town of Chitfcl 
Droog. It flows in a imrth easterly direction 
through Mysore and the British district of 
Bellary, and falls into the Hugry, a feeder of 
the Toongabudra, in lat. 14° 5$', long. 77" 7'. 
ThWi\A SAI^p)M, in the British district 
of South Arcot, presidency of Madias, a town 
the route from Salem to Cuddalore, 50 miles 
of the former. Lat. IV 39', long. 78° 50'. 

CHINN OOR, in Hydrabad, or territory ofj 
the Nizam, a town belonging to the rajah of 
Palensha, a feudal bolder of an extensive 
tract on both banks of the aver Godaveiy, in 
the vicinity of the confluence of tlee Pranhceta. 
Distance from Hydrabad, N.E., 136 miles; 
Almiras, N., 410. Lat. 4 18" 55', long. 79* 47'. 

CHINRATAN DROOG.- A town in My- 
sore, distant N. from Bangalore 50 miles. 
Lat, 13° 30', long. 77" 16'. 

CHfNKATPATAM, in the territory of 
M ymre f a town situate on the side of an 
extensive tank. It has a fort, well built of 


stone and limo, and a temple dedicated to 
Vibhnu.' There is here a weekly fair, but no 
trade of moment. Distance fiom Seringajwi- 
tam, N.W., 38 miles. Lat. 12° 51, long. 
70 > 27. 

CH INSURA. — A town with a small an- 
nexed territory, on the right bank of the river 
Hooghly, formerly belonging to the Dutch, 
and a place rj of omsiderable trade. It was 
among the cessions on the continent of India 
made bv the king of the Nethci lands m lS‘2t, 
in exchange for the British possesions on the 
island of Sumatra, and is now included within 
the British district of Hnnghfy, ptesidemy of 
Bengal. It is described Jiy Rcrmoll, about 
seventy years ago, as a very neat and pretty 
largo town ; and by another authority, as ie- 
quiring at the period in question throe quaiters 
of au hour to walk round it. Its site is said 
to be better than that of ( 'alcutta, and it is 
considered one of the healthiest places in the 
lower provinces of Bengal. The government 
has established here an e\tc nsivu tniht.ny 
depot for Europeans, with magnificent barracks 
and au immense hospital. Within tho town 
is the government educational establishment 
denominated the Hooghly College ; and in the 
vicinity is the field where Colonel Fordo, undt r 
the order of Olive, defeated the Dutch troop* 
in 1759. Forde had applied to Clive for 
written authority to commence tin* attack. 
Clive was playing at cards when heneuved 
the note, and without quitting his seat, wrote 
in pencil, — “ Dear Fonh, fight tin m irmmdi- 
ately, and T will send you the older <>{ couik ll 
to-morrow. M Distance fiom Calcutta, N., 20 
miles. Lat. 22 53', long, ^ 23'. 

CHIN'rfirooNTA, in the British di-tint 
of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, a town 
.on tho route from Vuddupah to Btdlary, 36 
miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 14" 42, long. 
78 24'. 

OHINTALA FOODY, m the British district 
of Masulipataiu, prorideticy of Madras, a town 
on the route from Ellon* to Kummmnim r,t, 
23 miles N. of the former. Lat. 17 4, long. 
81* 5'. 

CHINTAMPN, in the British district of 
Dinajcpoor, lieut gov. of Bengal, a town <m 
the route from Dmajepoor to liograh, 21 nubs 
S.E. of the former. Lit. 25' 22, long bS* 1 56'. 

CHINTA BILLY, in tho Brit(*h district of 
Guntoor, preside riey*of Mndrai, a town nn tho 
right* bank t>f the Kintnah, 35 i$iles N.W. of 
Guntoor. lmt. 16° 43', long. 80 * 11'. 

OlllNTOLI - town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of tho Nizam, distijpt N. from 
Moodgul 49 miles. Lat. 16° 42', long. 76 32'. 

Cl T INTOM N I PETT A town in Mysore, 
distant N. E. from Bangalore 43 miles. Lat. 
13" 23', long. 78' 6. 

tiJJlOMOK.- *A town in th% native state of 
Cashmere, or dominions of Ghotab Singh, 88 
miles S.W, from Kirinagiir, and 2b miles S.E, 
from Jhcluui. Lat. 33° 20', long. 73 50'. 
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CITTRLOON, in^tho Britinh district of 
Kutnaghcrry, piesideiicy of 'Bombay, a town 
on the route from Kolapoor to J Join hay, JO 5 
miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 17" 30', long. 
7 3 30\ 

CHTPURAPILLE, in the British district 
of Vi/ngapatam, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the north-west coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
Hi miles SAW of Vizagapatiin. # Lat. 17 1, 34', 
long. 83' Iu\ 

(ITIRGONO, orCHURGAON, in Bundel- 
ound, a small town on the route from Cal pee 
to (loonah, 81 miles S.W. of the former, and 
1 - 1 N.E. of the layer. It was formerly the 
piincipal place of ajaghire, “stated, in 1832, 
to comprise twenty five square miles, and to 
contain ten villages, with a population of 
3,80i) souls, and to yield a rev. mu* of 25,000 
nipces.” It was subject to a money payment 
of 7,500 rupees to the state of Jliausi. In 
I >41, the jaghirtdai became contumacious; 
his follow* rn committud depredations; and on 
remonstrance, he assumed "Uch an attitude of 
d< liancc, that military operations were coni* 
iriemed against Ins fort of Chnrgaon, which he 
had the Uimrity to defend. In April in that 


M. of ( i ayah, 19 miles N AV. of Sherghotty. 
Lat. 24 49', long. 84 J 41'. 

CTI1RKAREE, in Bundelcund, a town the 
principal place of a small native state of the 
same name, on the route from Gwalior to 
Banda, 41 miles SAV. of the latter. It is 
rather large, and occupies a picturesque site at 
the kvse of a lofty rocky hill, surmounted by a 
fort accessible only by a flight of steps cut jn 
the rock, but of Hitch size, and of so gentle an 
acclivity, that they are practicable for elephants. 
The fort is, however, commanded by two 
elevations at no great distance. Below the 
town 1 h a fine lake swarming with fish. The 
raj or ten itorv of Chirkaree is edimatid to 
“comprise; 880 square miles, and to contain 
259 villages, with a imputation of 81,000 
souls.'* The estimated annual revenue is 
400,830 ru]K*es. The rajah pays to the 
East- India Company an annual tribute of 
9,484 rujices, and maintains a force r f 300 
cavalry, thirty artillery, and 1,T»00 infantry. 
The Peishwa having by th# treaty of Bassoin, 
in 1803, tided to the EasVlndia Company ids 
sovereign claims over a jortiuii of BumfolLund, 
•within 


winch Chirkaree was comprised, the 

v,tr, th< place wav invested by .a force amount- j **** confirmed in the raj Bik- 

ii.ir to about -J.W 0 men. He pr. W i„ a*- ramajd «1.» then occupied it m ri^bt ot hi. 

, . milled by the jaghiredar was conjectured hy • ' *?*»* / r,,,u Aureal the founder of 1W 
, 1 , i , i A J * , / , dela independence. Bikramaiit died in 1 834 , 

l-n commander <o have amounted to , J . , ’ 

, i ii ■ i and wa-Miccveded by hi* illegitimate iriamKon 

• • l ei *oi t made their numbers 1 ,, . , , , * T , h • . 

J c . , liUttun Singh, who>e claim was recognised by 

cannonading tlie fort „ .. ^ V. ... rf „ h J 

. • i . 44. i the British authorities. I be succession was 

u* termini <1 to attack a , , , , ... , ... . 

,, , ’disputed by Dew an Khan Much, the repre- 
wall, where the cncim , * . > . . . , , f *, - 1 

, , . , , r 4l . * si liLattvo of ,i junior Uanch of the reigning 

h.ui tbiown up a stockade for tho protection, i , , , , J , . . , ° 

. , 1 i4* n taimly ; and Ins claim appear** to have wen 

Sa it ul-equently ap pe;m d, ot some wells, i -- 1 *. 

Dn the appioadi of the llriti-h jfctach incut, 
tin y weie it reived by a \ igoreiH TOseharge of 


the Bnti 

4 boo . native 
niudi greater. After cannonading the 
ioi hut davs, it was 
I o-ation w ithout tin- 


well founded. Hi- pretension* were, however, 
.Uisfied by a grant in the first instance of 
1,000 lupees per mensem, and subsequently, 


, . i ill i . i . i.vwy i uuwh on me imein, itxiu nuumrij uniuy, 

m.uehloik-, secondt d by rockets anu n repots . \ . t * r , , ■ , 1 

, . . ' . i4 i * i 4 * i • i i 4i m 1842 , by the raj of dtsitporo, which w:w then 

l Hmntely a hand-to-hand contest decided the , . J r| « . . i 

.. . .. .. J „ * , . . , • i 4.1 i Ik stowi d on him. the fan ’»v is llindo<>, and 

fate nl the kade, whn.li was cairitd, though , - », ■ . , . ^ f A 

. , i, , 4. ^ clamia Kaipoot descent. 1 lit p actice of suttee 

not without con -ldeiahle Iosh. ri ei mi rations 1 , , ... - i m, . „ „ <• 


...... , i j »a rations bei n ;HH»li«bed in rhirkarn . The town of 

■ pUM.Kh.Bg a breach i nj; battery ( Mlk ia ,,, lu , - u , 7l ,. 4y . 

d potitmn Huso were nearly 7 ° 


were made < 

on the cajiturn. , — v . 

completed, when it un* ascertained that the' CHIRR \ POON^pE, ; n Eastern India, a 
i iicnn had evacuated the fi*n, of which the ' town situate on the Co«ts\ a Hills, in tat. 25 14', 
British forthwith look possession. r | he fngi- , long. 91* 45. It was fornu rly the site of a 
t.ve jaghirerlar lost bis life in the following ‘ British sauataiiym, which, after due expert - 
v<ai, having, wh.kd, maiamling, fallm ui vvuli limits, proving uiisuccessti^, was aindi-Jifit'In 
.mile British tro«q»s. ilis jaghire wa- colitis- ! 1834. Tin* station has an elevation of 4, 2<H) 
rated, and transferred U> the British district « feet above the level of the sea. Its averam 
ot .hiluun. 'J’ho revenue is now estimated at 1 temperature throughout the year is stntidfP 



... , A L . x^iv ■ i..' superior quality and in piofuse *d 

wbal, liciit -gnv of the h W . ^" "‘^ "‘Thoiuines A-«bccn trance, ml by tin govern- 
Mir,*.- Will, small fiat, formerly In hi by ho t U) w ho, Jimvovor. W .ul,i appear 

( .oiiikai, at the sonthern base of a ndpe of the . u> bavc cxllill ; te( , m> Breat am„ u m of i liter- 
llmuilaya. It i - Mtuato on the n*hl bank of - in „ w £ ™ cuUt iyll . Wo.e is etpmlly 
(ho ’maur, a, consi.Wal.U- h-edor of tho Abih- it j 8 Ueli. vcol that works might 

liuurla, dO mil. -a -V " . of Aln.orah fort, j ^pa.lishal in those lulls for tho manufacture 
of Mnenuggui. Lat. 3U i , long, i. j Hon anil steel on n veiy cxU nsivo svale. and 

CHIRKAN WAN, in the British district of umler a favouiablo combination of circum- 
13. liar, hcut,-gov, of Bengal, a tow'ii 23 miles siaueos. 



CHI. 


CHIRTAOL, in tho British district of view of the Himalaya. Cnitta is in lat. 30° 37'; 
Muauffurnugur, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Pro* long. 78* 2'. 

.ineos, * town the ohicf place of the per«um.ah C UITTAOON<!. _ One of tho diatrirfe 

of the same name, with a population of 5,111. 


* >uwu me cuiei piace ui ine pergum a« C UITTAOON(i. - One of tho districts 
WU^ionof.Vll. within tho pudency of Bengal, bounded on 
n g« /73V, the nor ^j \ } y independent llppcrah ; on the 

CHIRWAKKUM, in the British district of oast by the Younuulnung range of mountains, 
South Areot, presidency of Madras, a town on separating it from Burmah ; on the south by 
the route fH>m Triehinopoly to Ai cot, f)2 miles Arracan ; and on the west by tho Bay of 
N. of the former, Lat. 11° 32*, long, 79" 3'. Bengal. It .extttoda from lat. 47 to 

CHIT, in the British district of Agra, lieut.- '- 3 antl loiijf. 1*1 ' 32' to !)3 ; it-, 

gov, of the N.W. Prminces, a town 1 7 miles len « tl > fl,ml no ' tl > <*> wulh '* H>» “»1*S ■“><• > f s 
S.W. of the city of Agra. Lat. 26 ’ 51) , long, extreme breadth 100 ; containing an aioa (lire- 
77*54' spectne of tho elevated and woody tract on 


gov, of the N.W. Prminces, a town 17 miles length from north to south is ltv> 
S.W. of the city of Agra. Lat. 26 ’ 51) , long, «ctrvme breadth 100 ; containing 


77*54' sperm e oi tno tuevateu aim wuouy tract on 

mrT ’ . . .. ^ , t t> ii the eastern frontier, inhabited only l>y hill 

CHITEA, m the British district of Bareilly, wtal) of o 717 s u;iro wiU!M . T | ie ' oun . 

licut.-gov. of the N.W. IV, nonces, a village on tajnmlH tract ; 3 a of the , lt 

the route from Bareilti to Seetapore and 37 1 rl , ;< . u fr ,‘ m AsSaiI1 3l , ut hwanlr, ex 

uules S.E. of the former. Lat. -8 1, oug. j ^ ( , IU | y [ () (^ a j >e Negrais. and attains in the Blue 

A * Mountain, on the frontier of rhittngong, an 

CHIXIAJLIA. — A town m Hyderabad, or olevation of upwards of 8,000 fort alsive the 
dominions of the Niznin, distant S.JK. from l 0V el of the sea. Its inhabitants are wild 

Hyderabad 30 miles. Lat. 1(5 J 38', long, tribes, who have never submit ted to any govern • 

79 30. mint. It vends forth several n\ eis, tlu* most 

CHITMAPOOR/kn tlie British district of important of which is the Kurrumfoolcc, a hit h, 
Mynpooree, lieut. -gov of the N.W. Provinces, I taking a vvestetly direction, pauses the town of 
a village on the route from the cantonment of , Chittagong, or Islamabad, amt dtuhargis 


pirh to that of Mynpomee, ami 20 miles! itself into the Bav of Be 


Kleph.int v 


N. VV. of the latter. Lat. 27' 24 long. 78 52'. abound in the forests of Chittagong, and huge 
CHlTOlt, in the territory of Cochin, \ town ! uun, * ,er “ a "> anuu-dly oau.,'M -for the u-c ..{ 
tho principal place of a Mibdivhion of the Cxyorament. I ho mode of catching them cioi 
country J the same name, distant from thp |Mste in Mtmmndi.ig a hn-d of these anii.nlxl^ 
city of Cochin, N.E., 62 miles. Lat. 10 J 43> , '‘ numerous h,«K of hunteix mid a •a... cole 
Ions 76M8' of * ret,>> wing formed, with the addition of .» 

a . »«- a - . , trench, a number of tame * 1« phants ate sent 

CHI1RACOOTAM. A town in the hdl • to t j le m closure, which is called a Kiddah, 
zemindarry of Jeypuor, in Orissa, ifnder tho an ,j t | ie fi] e p|iantv are qecurod l>y ropes 
political superintendence of the government of attac l J( .j t~ t hc tame ones. Of agraultui.il 
Madras, distant 25 uulca h. from dt*y poor, and prmluets ■ is tho Rtoide article , tie* ntlu » 
m'H* ^ u,ana ® n i ni “ ^ At * crops are sugar-cane, hemp, oats, t*)h:uv«», 

38 40, long. 8L 21. mustard, and betel nut. The inundation of 

riTrimr, a ir. .nkn /.rt . m a vs t r ...... . . . 1 . T 


38 40, long. 8L 21. mustard, and betel nut. The jn^pidation of 

CHITRAKOTE, or CHAT ARKOT , in the the district ia given under the article Bj:nUa\i« 
British district of Banda, heut.-gov. of tho Towards the dose of the seventeenth cent ur\, 
N.W. Province#, a town on the nvfr Paiaum, this district wa# wie^ted from ihejajfih of \ir.i- 
« r >0 milea S.K. of the town of Banda. Though can by Aurungsatm and abided to the impetiril 
latterly .scarcely noticed by any writer, it is dominions. It was ceded to the En't-fndu 
described by TifrflfeuthfMr, between seventy ComjKuiy by the nabob of Bt ngal in 17bo, and 
and eighty years ago, aa the resort of all India, continued to them by the grant of Shah Mum, 
being the residence of Rama and his wife Si ta, emperor of Delhi, in l7tJ7 Pitvious to tin* 
had left Ayodhaf It ia crowded Burmese war of 1824, its lessioti was <l< manded 
wrthtemples andi shrines of Rama and his by the kiug of Ava, on the ground tif its bun ' 
brother Lakshmana. The clear rfVer Paisuni an ancient dependency of Arracan, then a p<»i 
Jure expands into a small shallow lake, in* tion of tho Burmese dominions. 


Singed by a bonier of masonry, having nume- ... T . . T . a . , v . 

roue ghats or flights of stairs, to give \otaries CH ITf A( »0 N (r, or fSLAAVlAB \ l ie 

access to the water, ablution in which is deemed l >m W aI ^ the British dm^ivt «,f t\x< 

t« absolve from offences. Lat. 25° 12 lomr. * ftJnc naDl0 » Hliu * Us OI ?. nvor °f tho mmp 
811*47*. * name, about hcvcu mi Ira from it*» inoutb. It 

flHlTRI V A — X t..»n *1,. Wtt f *»»■»>* ♦!*» °( «»“*>•. f \' U l tr '*' i, '< 


otri'TDiv a a . _ ^ .. . i wa» if?rmeriv o tjwatu u.njr, 

» ‘ arid noted for itx siiipbuilding vAlnfeliHlum-utx. 

ar 5/ilTJ^ 101 Tbi„, however, w no lunpur the <L. K. 
wdM. Lat. 27 -)/, lollg. fch 56'. . th ’ t rtiole of h n() ,J Kought in 

CHITTA, in the British diatrjpt of Jaunsar, I the port# of wlioiv it m obtained at a 

Iieut. ^ov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village in cheaper rate; and large vessuls have o^a^d to 


the hilly tract on the right of tho Jnmna, tx%ii!t in its marine-yard, Mb'uhnrin having 
and four miles w<*t of that rivfr. Skirmcr supplanted it in that respect. succession of 
describes it as situate in a most delightful small round hills, planted with coffee, pepper- 
country, and having to the noith a sublime | vines, and band»ooH, and surmounted by the 



on i. 


villas of the English residents, give to the snr-j ClIITTOR, or CJlITTOIWJUItH, in Raj- 
rounding noun try an interesting and romantic ' pootana, in territory of Oodeypoor or Me war, 
appearance. The climate is not considered an ancient town with fmtiess, formerly of 
healthy. Owing to the great extent of un- great importance, hut now much decayed, 
cleared land, and the influence of the neigh- The site is conspicuous from a considerable 
bouring mountains, continual fogs prevail distance, by the high rock on which the 
during the rainy and the whiter season, engen- fortress stands, and which, from its scarped 
deting ague and asthma; but during the hot J aides and the buildings scattered along iu 
months the air is cooler thaifr Ilia} of Calcutta, j crest, sufficiently denotes its nature. The to\^n 


jat. t i'2° 20', long. 01° 54 1 


is situate Oil the river Jiiruch, or Peris, heic* 


DIUTTAIR.-A river rising within the i traversed by ft fine bridge of nine arches, that 
presidency of Madras, h, lat. 14 , long. 7«M5', 1 »? t ie mi,l , dle bwin S ^circular, basing four 
and flowing in a north-easterly direction for 1 * arches at each side. Within the m- 

seventy-ti vc miles, through the British district 1 f 0 *ur6 t fortress are several antique 
of Cuddapah, falls ’info the Pennar in lat. I buildin ^ J on f, ot which, called NolakU Tim - 
It 2fl' ioi]<r 7<r i:V jdar, is a small inner citadel, with massy and 

\ n . _ lofty walls and towers; another, a palace of 

< ‘ITT rTAPET. in the British district, of J the rana, is a plain building, but spacious, and 
South A,m>t, presidency of Madras, a town on!| n rjood taste, its crenated battlements having 
the Touto from A rent to Cuddalore, 30 miles j a fi ne e ff ect . There are also two vast temples, 
S. of the former. Lat. 12° 30', long. 79 25'. j dedicate.! to Krishna. Near tJjp B e temple, 
(MTIITAVAIL, in the British district of are two tanks or reservoiis, each one hundred 
< ’uddopah, presidency of Madras, a town situ- nn( i twenty-five feet long, fifty wide, and fifty 
iitc JO mil» 4 n S.Ji. from Cuddapah, 46 miles deep, constructed of large blocks of stone. On 
SAV. of Neilore. Lai. 14° 10', long. 79' 24'. tlie t*rest of the hill is a large temple, dedi- 
t hi irivp, rT , m v, v >, , . , . ctfitod to the destroying flowers, having the 

C III i i LEI ROOD. A town with a ^ or l» trident of Siva erected before the entrance. 


on the sunm. . oi o..o oi a circu I ir range or The s tyle of architecture is good and the 
lulls jin losing a basin or plain ten miles m excellent. The most remarkable 

length and four m breadth. The range is handing is the Kheerut Khumb, or Pillar of 
cov# ted with small stunted tree, and jungle, victory, erected in 1439, to commemorate a 
C hittledroog was formeily a place of some vic tory neJ owr Ulti com bmed armies of 
strength having made an obstinate though Malwa :iml (; uzer at by Rana K hum bo, who 
ineffectual instance, io the power of Hyder W| d ip Mewar f rom HIS to 1463. It 
All, by whom it was taken in 17/9. The Mtandrt on a ten-ace forty-two feet square; is 
town, which is situate in the plain, at the foot 0 } mm j red and twenty two feet in height, 


a circu! ir range of 1 


ineffectual instance, io the power of Hyder ‘ ip ^lewar from i 
Ali, by whom it was _ taken m 177!'. Tlu- mUi 1 ( i h on a terrace forty-tv 


town, which is situate in the plain, at the foot 


of the rock on which the felt h built, is of' mi e}M . h of the four fiicei4 id> at t fae bamj, 
considerable size, and so strongly frrtihed by j thirty- five feet in length. There are nine 
Hyder Ah as to be impregnable to native j stori(iJSj yTld on the summit a cupola. The 
attack. The fort was used by Tippooasastart* w ] i0 i e j 8 one mass of the most elaborate sculp- 
prison, in which, among many other captncs, % executed in white marble, and repre- 
native and British, General Matthews was ae nting various subjects i Hindoo mythology, 
incarcerated A mutiny took place hi 1S09 About til Ji t . entrfe 0 f the lilMip is a curious 
among the British troops stationed in this jJflin piUa * bmlt in ^<3. Avoiding to native 
j.lace Seizing the public treasure, they do- » ^ there are e i g h tv -four cisterns within 

sorted the post intrusted to their care, and the fortress ; hut when Heber visited the 
matched in the direction of SVringapatam t«»l Uc0 in an unusua U y drv reason, but twelve 
join the disaffected gam-mi of that place, but j r ^ Uv i, ie<i W ater. One of those is fed by a 
were intercepted land completely routed by a perennial spring? At the south-western, v- 
deUchment under Colonel Dibh*. Uuttle i tre mity of the lull on whidl the fort is built, 
droog is the pniicipiil place ofa division of the j bl|t ifco ( f eUc hed from it, is a small hill 
same name. Distant from Sermga^itara Is which wollld 

completely cover an attacking 


PHITTOOR. in the British district of A rent Patan monarvh of Delhi, who, however, sub- 
northern di\i.si»m), prchidency of Madras, a eequcntly granted it to the nephew of the 
town with a fort, situate on the south side of former ruler, *>n condition of his payment of 
the ‘river Puni, a feeder of the Palar. The tribute, *d furnishing an armed contingent of 
river during the monsoon rains is four hundred 5,000 horso and 10,00$ foot. Bahadur Shah, 
yards in width, and then several tanks are king of Guzerat, took it in 1533, but was soon 
replenished from it ; but in the dry season the after expelled «hy Rutnaon, pad shall of Delhi, 
stream shrinks to a small rivulet. Elevation * who reinstated the Rajpoot, prince. It was 
above the sea* 1,100 feet. Distance fmn | taken by storm by Akhar in 1567; the Raj - 
Bangalore, R, 1()1 miles; Vellore, N,, 20: [pools, when they considered their circum- 
Arcot, N.W., 23; Cuddalore, N.W., 112; stances despenite, slaughtering their wdvea and 
Madras, W., 30. Lat. 13 J long. 79° 9\ j children, and rushing on the enemy, were 
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almost to a man cut off. It ap]>ears to have 
been subsequently recovered by the chief of 
Me war ; but about 1676 surrendered to the 
forces of Aurungzebe, It reverted to the Kaj- 

S >ofcs on the dismemberment of the empire of 
elhi > in the latter part of the eighteenth 
ceutury. Distance direct from Neeinuch, 
N.W., 30 miles ; Nusseerabad, S., 100 ; Agra, 
S*W., 270 ; Mhow, N.W\, 175. Lafc. 24" 5*, 
long. 74° 41'. * 

CHITTRA, in the British district of Ram- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a towu in a wild 
and hilly tract, overrun with forest and jungle. 
Chittra is distant from Hazareebngh, N.W., 
32 miles; from Calcutta, N.W.. by Hazaree* 
bagh, 250. Lat. 24° 13', long. 84" 57'. 

CHITTRA VXT'ITY. —A river rising in the 
eastern division of Mysore, in lat. 13' 35‘, 
long. 77° 54'. It flows flint in a southerly 
direction for twenty-two miles through Mysore, 
and fifty through the British district of Bellary ; 
then taming north-east, it continues its course 
foT fifty miles through the districts of Bellary 
and ('uddapah, and falls into the Peunar in 
lat. 14° 47', long. 7$ 3 45'. 

CHITTUNG, in Sirhind, a small river or 
torrent, which passes off from the Sursooty 
about lat. 30 J 15‘, long. 77° 15', and takes a 
south-west direction. It is important in au 
agricultural point of view, as a few miles west 
of SufFedun, and in lat. 29° 23', long. 76" 32', 
it is joined by the celebrated canal of Fernzshah, 
the water of which it conveys westward to 
Hissar, and thonce proceeds in the same direc- 
tion, '‘winding among the sandhills of Bhi- 
kanir, or, more properly speaking, along the 
northern boundary of the sandy desert/’ until 
it is lost in the plains of Bhuttiann, about 
thirty -seven miles we.-t of Ilissav; its total 
length of course being about 150 miles. 

CH1TTUR. — See Chitob. 

CHOBALINGAPOORAM, in ".he British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, a 
town situate 29 miles S. of Madura, 51 miles 
W. of Raranad. Lat. 9° 30', long. 78° 9'. 

CHOBANA, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
divirion of tho Punjab, a towh situated 30 miles 
S.E. of Leia,-43 ihiles N of the town of Mool- 
t&n. Lat. 30° 45', long. 71° 80'. * 

CHOBEE-KE-SERAI, in the British dis- 
trict of Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town on the route from 
Allahabad to the town of Futtehpoor, and 20 
miles 3.E. of the latter. It has a bazaar, and 
water from wells. The country is level and 
cultivated. Lat. 25° 50', long. *31 6 10'. 

CHOBIPOOR, in ‘•'the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. provinces, 
a town on the rente from the* cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Futtehgurh, and 16 miles 
N.W. of the former. There is a bazaar. Lat. 
26° 37', long. 80" 16'. 

C HOC H U K POOR, in the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lient. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 


a village on the loft bank of the Ganges, 26 
miles S.W. of Ghazeepoor cantonment by 
water, 10 by land ; (125 N.W. of Calcutta by 
water. Lat. 25° 30', long. 83 ' 23'. 

CHODHON, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
a village on tho route from the town of 
Fowlpove to that of Ajmeer, ami 27 miles E. 
of the former. It ooutaius 150 houses. Lat. 
26° 19', long, 7S° r 33 . 

CIIOG I) A.- -A town in the British district 
of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal : it is situate 
on the left bank of the lloogly river, 37 nuhs 
N. from Calcutta. This place was formerly 
celebrated for human sacrifices by drowning ; 
it is still a famous place for burning the dead, 
and corpses are conveyed to it for that purpose 
from great distances. Lat. 23" 5 , long. 88 80 . 

CHOHAGAON. — A town in the* native 
state of Nepal, distant S.W. from Khatmandoo 
20 miles. Lat. 27° 34', long. 85° V. 

CHOILNA.-— A town in tho peninsula, of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, distant S. from 
Rajkole 90 miles. Lat. 21" 2', long. 70’ 40'. 

CIIOKA, in the Briti-h territory of Siiugnr 
and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town 20 miles S.W. from Saugor. 15 
miles N.K. of Bhilsa. Lat. 23' 4o', long. 
78" 31'. 

CHOKHUN, in the British district of 
Kuinaou, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town eight miles S.E. of Almora, 02 miles N. 
of Pilleobheet. Lat. 29° 30', long. 79 19. 

CHOLAWARGM, in the British district of 
Masulipatam, presidency of Mini raw, a town on 
the left bank of the rivet* Koetunh, 20 miles 
S.W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 1 5 ' 59', long. ’G . 

CHOLUH, in tho British district of Boo 
lundsliuhur, lieut -gov. of the N.W’. Provinces, 
a village on the route frrm Allvghur canton 
merit to that of Delhi, and 37 miles N.W. of 
the former. Lat. 28' 20', long.^77 5<f. 

CHOMOOA, in tho British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Agra to th.it of 
Muttra, and 15 miles N.W, of the former. 
Lat. 27° 15', long. 77 J 51'. 

CHONDA, in the territory of Gwalior, a 
small town or village 18 miles N.W. of tho 
fort of Gwalior. This place and Maharajpoor 
were the two keys of the position of the Mali- 
ratta army in its engagement witli the British 
under Sir Hugh Gough, on 29th of December, 

1 843. The M ah rattan, who probably mustered 
about 15,000 men, with a numerous and well- 
ap pointed artillery, were attacked by the 
British, little inferior in number^ and being 
driven from all points of their position, fled to 
tho fort of Gwalior, having lost fifty- six guns 
and all their ammunition-waggons. The British 
loss was 106 killed, 684 wounded, and seven 
miJaiug. Lnt. 26° 27', long. 78°. 

CHONG BA PASS, in Bussahir, near tlm 
north-eastern boundary of the district of 
Koonawnr, is over a ridge rising on its eastern 
208 
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Hide with a gentle activity ; and on its western, to Seelapoor, and 18 miles E. of the former, 
sloping down to the left bank of the Lee, or! Lat. 28° 18', Jong. 79° 45'. 
river of tfpiti. The river there is from 120 to CHOORHUT.-A town in the native state 
130 feet broad, but m one place narrows to I of liew:ih or Baglmlcund, distant E from 
ninety- two feet, and is at that point crossed Kewah o :i miles> Lafc 2 4° 24', W 81° 45' 
by a sango or rude wooden bridge. Elevation nanr\T>nn * 

above tlie seal 1 ., 900 feet. Lat. 32°, long. 78“ 37'. LHOOROO, a town in the Rajpoot state of 

/>.Tjrw\irrTi>orw\i> • xi T1 t . . . - Beekancer, on the eastern frontier toward^ 
CHOOHURPOOIt, in the British district of Shekbawuttee, lies on the route from Kaiwund 
Allyghur, lie Ut. -gov. of the N.W Provinces, a ' to t i, 0 towll of p, e ckaneer, and 10 5 miles Ifi. 
village on the route from the cantonment of of thu i at ter. It ia H j tuatc on the eastern 
Allyghur to that of Delhi, and U miles N.W border of the desert, in a tract of extreme 
of the funner. Lat. 28 , long. 78 3'. ( desolation. Elpbinstone, who visited it in 

CHOOKANEEPARA, in the Britihh dis-|1808, thus describes its state at that time 
trict of ( ’am roup, in Assam, a town 34 miles It is near a mile and a half round, without 
S.E. of (loalpara, 45 miles S.W. of Gowhatty. j counting its large but mean suburbs; and 
Lat. 2 5 5 2', long, 91 5'. 1 though situate among naked sandhills, it has a 

CHOOLKRA, iu the British dihtrict 0 (l v « r y handsome appearance. The houses are 
lJareilly. lu-ut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a j* 11 terraced, and both , they and the walls of the 
village on the route from the city of Ac ra to , tow , u . aro , hu,lt ,jf a kind of histone of so pure 
Hare illy, and 28 miles K.W. of the latter-. It. :l wblto ,l S lve » =“ r ° f great neatness 
is situate in a well-watered, fertile, level, and I everything “niposcd of it. It is, however, 
well-cultivated couutiy. Lat. 28' 13', long, i ? uft - M<1 crumbles into a white powder, mixed 
|Q' ° | here and there with shells. It is found in 

/t1 r,v A „ Tir 4 . . , I large bods in many parts of the desert. The 

GlIOOMPr --A town in a slip of territory | ch]cf ()f Chooroo £ a dependant, rather than a 
belonging to Thibet lying between the north- j* ub j et;tf „f the lajah of lteekaneer.” Chooruo 
western boundary of Bhutan and the extern 1 M f orJ1 , er l y H flourishing place, but at the 
boundary of Sj t.im, oisjnt X.E from Har- *j me 0 f tbe British mission to Betkaneer in 
joeliug o3 mileft. Lat. L/ 30, long yj . j ] S35, Boiieau fountl that its commerce had 
CIIOON APANKK, in the Butiali district of been lo*t, From causes which be does not dis- 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, ajtinctly specify. Its merchants had removed, 
village and Miiall military station ou the route [ its Iwzaars had Wome desolate, and it* fnrtifi- 
from Birm Deo guard house to Clmnipauut, , cations had fallen to ruin. Lat. 28° 14', long, 
and four miles N.W. of the foimer. Elevation ! 75' 1'. 


above the sea 1,000 feet. Lat. 29° 8', long. 
80 9 '. 

CHOONGA.— A village in Bahawulpore, 
on the route from Kuhzuleote to Slnkarpoor, 
and 00 miles S.W. of the former place. It is 
situate on the east bank of a deep and extensive 
if and, or pool of Wftbr, replenished by the in- 
undations of the Indus. Choonga, by the 
draft treaty o* November, 1S42, was to have 
been transferred td Bahawulpore. Subse- 
quently, the limits of tho cession were altered, 
and the village was not included within them. 
Lat. 27° 48', Tong. 4'. 

riioONiiruriT.— See choot.era. 

(HOOUCHIN, in the British district of 
Kumaon, licut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
halting-place on the route, by the Unta Dhurn 
Pass, from Almorah for^to H iunde& p or South- 
western Tibet, 15(1 miles *N.E. of fe Almorah. 
Tho Chinese frontier is marked by a low Wall, 
about a mile north of this place. Elevation of 
encampment about 15,000 fe<4. Lat. 30° 35', 
long.. 80° 17'. 

CHOOKEEA, in the British district of 
Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town 
three miles from the right bank of the river 
Dannnoodah, 23 miles N.E. of Lohadugga. 
I at. 23° 31', lon& W T. 

CHUOHHA, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 

2 K 


CHOPALLA, in the Podiawur division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on tho route from 
Jbtdum to Pind Da dun Khan, eight miles 
S.W. of the town of Jhelum. Lat, 32' 57', 
long. 73 v 30'. 

(' HOPE A, in the British district of Candeish, 
presidency '»f Bombay, a iown about eight 
miles from the right bank of the river Tap tee, 
51 miles N !E. of Dhoolia. Lat. 21 w 14', long. 
75° 27'. 

CTIOPKAKOT, in th. British district of 
Gurwhal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province*, a 
town SO miles S.E. from Sireenuggur, 39 miles 
N.W. of Ahnora. * l^at. 29° 59', long. 79° 14'. 

CHOP BA. TUCK E A, in tUo British district 
of Paneeput. licut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a viUftge on the route from the city of Delhi to 
Kurn oul, and 27 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
29° 19', long. 7V 3'. 

CHORE, in the British province of Scinde, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the route 
from Hyderabad to Jessulmeer, 90 miles E. of 
the formej Ijat. 25° 30', long. 69° 55'. 

CHOREA, a small rDer of Scinde, rises in 
the Keerfcar rangt; of mountains, aliout lat. 
25 ' 55\ Ion g. 6 7#“ 50'. T t has a course generally 
northerly of about thirty-five miles, and is lost 
in the arid tract west of Sehwan, in lat. 26“ 20', 
long. 67* 45’. In the upper part of its course 
it is called the Mulleeree, lower down, the 
Joomnb, and finally, the Chorla. It is dry 
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robustn) and tonk Are the Lest. There »re, 
besides, the sis^no, various descriptions of 
palm, ebony, ami many others. An experi- 
mental coffee-plantation was formed in this 
district by the British government in 1811, but 
was subsequently disposed of to a native 
planter. 

The climate is little modified by the great 
general elevation *>f the mu five. The umgeof 
the thermometer in the plains “may be said to 
be from 7*2.° to 88° in the twent\ four bou»s 
during the rainy season; from 78 to 98" in 
the hot vseanon ; and from th» to 32 in tlm 
cold season at which last time, in January, 
the thermometer lues beyn known to fall t ' 
2$°. Coal in found in many situations m 
„ 1T . vrri . T ,w 1, • ... , .. . . * Ichota Nagpore, but the veins are said to h«- 

CHOTA BULLLA1I, in the Bntish distnet , ^j. c j ent j u 1S ^onjeetuied that 

of Mongheer, bent-gov. of Bengal, a town on l^ Utfct<r * orth the cost of working migl.i 
the route from Mongheer to ( hupra. 10 miles L disc<ivem i . but the remoteness of good. 

^ IC ^ >Iiner “** ° n ^' | markets and the want of good roads would fut 

Ot) . I c.kint* fi him nrnnlll(l(> llTiV i>vl< flMVL* OT’ Oeitlill 


for the greater part of the year, but water 
may lie always obtained by digging in the bed. 

OHORWAIJR, in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Guzerat, a town lying on the 
south-west coast, where the small river Vriddi 
falls into the Arabian Sea. It is stated to 
qpntain 1,500 houses, but far from being fully 
inhabited. Distance from Ah medabad, S.W., 

210 miles; Baroda, S.W., 215. Lat. 21° 2\ 
long. 70° Iff. 

CHOTA BHO WANED, in the British dis- 
trict of Hurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 

Provinces, a village on the route from II an see {cold season ; * at which last 
to Neeinueh, and 11 miles 8. of the former, 

Lat. 28° 5ff, long. 70‘ 7'. |- 


CHOTAPEKOTE, in the Mooltan division ( demand fu» the commodity. Iron probaldv 
of the Punjab, a town situated 10 miles from j exists, but the district dues not npp(.tr to be 
the west or right hank of the river Indus, 13 rich in mineral productions. 'Die population 
miles 8. of the town of Dora Gliazce Khan, jis given under the article Bi'Nual. 

Lat. 29° 52', long. 7o*49'. 

CHOTA KALLEE srNI).— The name 


The 

| military head quarters are at Dorund.i, when* 
r is stationed the pnncipal foies* of the Kamgurli 

i i . r. c . i i r . 


one of the principal feeders of the Cljumhul. 
It rises in lat. 22" 50', long. 70' 15', in the’ 
territory of Dewas, and, flowing in a south 
westerly direction for 104 miles through the 
territories of Dewas, Gwalior, H olkar’s ten i 
tory, and Jhalawur, falls into the Clmmbul on 
the right side, in lat. 23" 59', long. 75 * 33'. 


light infantiy and four luus, togethei with tw* 
i companies of lotul hoi so. The pimcip'd n»ut< s 
arc— -1. Prom north to south, fioiu 11a / um 
hagh, through Ki-henpore and Dnrundu. to 
Sumbulpore. 2. From noith«ast to siuth 
west, from Kazan t bagh, thiough l.olmrdu*;g i, 
to the city of N.tgpoie. 

} In 1 >32 serious disturliancvs broke out in 
CBUTA NAG FORK, or NAG PORE TIIE, this district, and rapidly d*t.*udtd ♦*. the 
LE»Sr*$. — A British district of. Bengal, under u*lj:u out district of PalAmow. A stare of imii 
the control and management of an officer plete disorganization ensued; and it wa« only 
designated the political Agent for* the South- by the employment of a strong military f in , 
west Frontier and Commissioner of Chota and after considerable resistance, that older 
Nagpore, to whose jurisdiction it w f as trails- wa.-* at length restoied. The distill lx d district-, 
ferred in 1833, having previously been part of previously parts of a collect orate under the 
the zillah of Ramgurh. It is bouiffled on the ordinary regulations, were thereupon plan d 
north by the British districts Palamow and ' under a system of administration, wlm h, judo 
Ramgurh; on the east by the British districts < irtg from the results, is better suited to th**ir 
Pachete and Singhboom ; on the south by the condition ; and thenceforward were tranquil 
British district of Singhboom and the native! _ 4 , . 

states of Bonei, Gangpoor, and Ju«hpoor ; on I CHOTA OODL1 OOK. Nee <-h*i»Lroon. 

tfteweetby the native states of Udeipore and j CHOTA ORAM PAD, in the British di- 
Sirgooja rj and lies between lat. 22 28 —--,3 40 , ; j r j c ^ 0 f Cuddapoh, presidency of Madias, a 
long. 83 54 85 ofl. I he area is 5,308 town on the route from Cuddapal) t<t Madia*'. 


square miles. The country is but very im- 
perfectly known, and trustworthy notices re- 
specting it are scanty. It is represented as 
for the most part being a table-land, with an 
elevation of about 3,000 fee* above the sea; 


41 miles S.E. ot tin* funner. Lit. 1 1 o, lung. 

79" 20'. • * 

Chota skkye, in the territory ot 

. i Gwalior, a village on the route from Agra tt» 


but the surface undulates. Tbs north-eastern ! « walior fort, 4<i mile* ri. of form* , 31 N.W 
part of tlie district is drained by numerous | °1 i^ttcr. it is a small |dnce # ill HDpplii-d wiU 


tributaries of the Soabun Reck a, flowing to 
the south-east, and falling into tire Bay of 
Bengal : the south and west pprts are drained 
by tne Coel and other tributaries of the By- 
turoee, holding a course nearly south. Much 
of this district, especially the hilly part, is 
overrun by jungle and forests, abounding in 
fine timber, among which the sal (Shore a 


water from otic well, and has a mud fort at the 
head of deep ravines, extending north to the 
channel of the Chumbul. Lat. 26* 37 , long. 
IT 57'. 

V'HOTKK, in the Mooltan division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 38 mites S.W. of 
Dera Ghazce Khan, (»5 mile* N. of the town 
of Mithun Koto, Lat 29 52', long, 7<>' li». 
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CHOTKYLA, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town near the northern 
frontier. It situate close to a mountain of 
considerable elevation, denominated from the 
town, and is the principal place of a subdivi- 
niou having a population of I, #40 persons, and 


ran ye it is connected by a trail averse ridge run- 
ning neatly north and t-uutli a distance of above 
fifty miles. The rlnmr forms a striking object 
as seen from the plains of So hind, and affords 
a noble prospect from its summit. “Nothing,** 
observes Hoyle, “ could be more magnificent 


paying a tribute of 252 rupees to the British l than the view from this culminating point, 
government. Distant from A hmedabad, S. W., 1 having the plains of India indefinitely extended 
100 miles. Lat. 22' 24', long. 7 V 1 T. , to the southward, and on the north the snowy 

lirlnn „,. T 4 . l t, l r peaks of the ffimalaya towering even above 

< HOT! N- A .town the Report hti.tenf’ ^ Elevation above the M 

nni"i I,0r ]’at , ^' : 31 Ion - *7' V ° U ^ 1,1 12,119 foot. Ut. 30 52', long. 77" 32'. 

1 . iM.ti/vM'nf'iiiij’ ■ n *.■ 1 v CIJOD HAH.— A petty district of Jareegah 

t HOU11E1 OOK, in the Llrit.-'l. ilwtm-t of R in tbe Jrth w«,ten. part of Ibe 

Ib-nares l.eut. gov #f the N.V\ 1W ,«•«. a J J. ,; uz „ rat . during the nuns, wbm 

\ illatff on tin- route from the «ly of Henm. „ fi „ rhourai . is a h„ost an i.slaml. 


to (ihazeepoor, 
:il SAV. of tin 
Ki 5'. 


12 miles N. of the former, 
latter. Lat. 25 ‘ 2^', long. 


, It lies between lat. 23° 35' and 23 56', and 
long. 70' 53' and 7 \° IT; and is bounded on 
the north aud south by the Humi : on ^he east 
HlomfVCK, in th* Three I >ooab division \ )y \v a ne ; and on the west by C’utch. It is 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank J a t, ou t twenty -five miles 1 mir *an?l seventeen 
of the river Havee, 00 miles SW. of the town | )roa ,p The country is fla* and oj^n, Salt is 
of Lahore. I At. 31°, long. 73 f 23. , found in large quantities. The great road from 

mol DANS, in tho Britidi district of f ‘.dice an 1 Hindustan, w hich is also the line of 
kinuaon, hrut.-gov. of the N W. Provinces, a j transit limn all parts <fcf Northern Guzcrat -to 
% i u rdl Bhotj mahull or subdivision lying be the Maudavie Bunder and the whole of Cutch, 
j m non the rivers ? L.L» i L “*t» rn) and Dlmulre, | paves through tins district. The population 
and extending upwards from tho bifurcation at 'amounts to about 2,500. The chiefs entertain 
I heir confluence, it h about twelve miles in 1 twenty*five soldiers for their own protection, 
length fiom noitb to south, and eight in I but, like the neighbouring district's look for 
liuadth, and lies between lat. 20° 57'- -30 8', | support from foreign invasion to the British 
lung. SO 37 SO J 47 ; containing probably government. The revenues avti-age alnrnt 9, 000 
between eighty and ninety square miles of area, j rupees per annum. Chourar pays no tribute 
;ql consisting of lofty and steep mountains or i to any government. The connection of Chourar 
lugged ravines, as it is situate among the, with the British government fir took place 
umimits of I ho main chain of the Himalaya. ; fn ]M9, upon the expulsion by the latter of 

( HOI' [»UA.— Sim- C'iioiiiioN. j ll.e maraud, T-fum, thvr ou^- 

] ments were enti. red into in l^in. Lu its luler- 
4 rilUl’ 1 PA in the Damaun di\isiou “f* iial affairs no interference is exercised by tlio 

the Punjab a town Mtuated 49 miles S.W. of protecting power. 

Dora Ismael Khan, 50 miles N.W . of the town j 
ofheia. Lat. 3] 26, long. 7<L 14'. 


ClloPDrL* \ town in the native state of 


Cilorii in tbe distn* r -tf Peitabgurh, 
territory of «Oudo, a town 13 i des \V. of the 
town of Arial igurh, N5 S. h. of Lucknow. 


Cashmere, or dominions of Gholnb Singh. 34 1 Butter estimates tho population at 4,000, all 
inile-. \ r AV. from Sirinagur, and 11 1 miles X.E. Hindoos and cultivators. >At. 25" 56, long, 
{join dhelum. Lat 34 l 23, long. 74 31. I, si 47. 

( HOC L See Hum i i.. j CIKM/SALL \.~~A town in Hyderabad, or 

OlOrsmilll. in th- lt.ijpo.it .Into of .Try .l.»minioiM of thr .\W S .from 

imur. a town 1 S mil,-, X. ,»f tho . ity of .luv^re. J' JiU,1 " al ‘ ^ Ut ‘ ^ U ’ n *' 10 4U ; 

the pi inrip, il place of a zemiiuLirtv or fh-fj CTlOHTHKA 1U.UWAHA. — A town iu 
estimate <ito yield an animal revenue of 115,060 tbe Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, 65 miles S.L. 
ni pets LaL 27 12, hyig 75® 50. ‘ fiom Jeypoor, and 22 miles S.E. from Took. 

rHOPNTKI.A, in tlio IV-1 s»r Aivi-ior ,.f' Ut f' 1,,n S- 7,5 
lie Punjab, a town situated 26 miles N AV . of, ClIDWBKESA, in to 

.e' .* .. .v . , i v i:. 


the 

Kala Bagli, 70 miles SAV. of the town 
JVsh&wur. Lat 33 4 , long.^H* 10*. 

nrOUPLKHKEA, in the British district 
Knmaon, lieut.-gov. of the, N.W. Provinces, a 
\illago with a temple and a small military 
station, five miles M of Petoragurh canton- 
ment. Lat. 29 35‘, long. SO 2U . 

fTB )l T H, n remarkable peak on the northern 
boundary of Sirmoor, is the most elevated sum- 
mit among the mountains firing over Hindus- 
tan to the south of the Himalayas, -ritli which 


the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerlnidda, bout. -gov. of 4 he N.W. 
j Provinces a t#wn on tho left bank of the 
I Ncrbudda i t, 58 miles E. of Jubbul}x>re. 
Lat. 23 , long. 80 f ' 55. • 

PHOWDHERA, iu the British district of 
Boolundahubur." lieut.-gov. of the NAV. Pro- 
vinces, a village on tho route from Allvgurb 
cantonment to that of Moradabad, and 18 miles 
N. of the former. Lat. 28° 9', long. 7S U 14 . 

CHOWGOXG. - A town iu the British dis- 
trict of Kajcriiaye, iicut. gov. of Bengal, 16 
21 L 
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miles N.E. of Natore. Lat. 24° 33', long. { great slaughter. Distant S.W. from Jubbul- 
890 W- j pore 70 miles. Lat. 22 q 45', long. 79°. 


CHOWHAREE, in the British district of, 
Allahabad, lieat.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a vil lag© on the route by the Kutra Pass from 
Allahabad to Rewa, and 37 miles S.E. of the 
former city! Lat. 25° 9', long. 82° 1 4'. 

•CHOWKA, a tributary of the great river 
Ghoghra, rises in the British district of Bareilly, 


CHOWKYE.— A town in the territory of 
Nagporo, distant N. from Nagnore (10 miles. 
Lat. 22° 3', long. 79 g 16'. 

CHOWSA, or CHOUNSA, in the British 
district of Slmhabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a 
town on the jightf bank of the Ganges, at the 
confluence of the Kurumnaasa. Hebor de- 


about lat. 28° 59', long. 80° 4 '. It takes a i scribes it as “a largo town, with some neat 
south-easterly direction through the districts j mosques and tho remains of a fort.” ft, how- 
of Bareilly mid Shalijebanpore, and at tho dis- ever, appears to be at present in a ruinous 
tance of forty miles from the source, and in [state. Here, in 1539, the fate of the empire 
lat. 43', long. 80* 15', it on the left side is j was decided in a battle but ween Humaion, the 
joined by an offset from the river Ghoghra. j padshali of Delhi, and his Afghan rival Shoe i 
At the distance of 100 miles lower down, it, j Shah. Nearly the whole of the army of Hu- 
in lat. 27° 41', Jong. 81^ 7', receives on the j maion was driven into the river and dt owned ; 
right side the Y oel or Ool, a river of smaller land Humaion himself was saved from the saute 
size. Continuing a south-easterly course for, fate by floating upon a water-bag, which had 
about forty miles farther, it falls into the , booh inflated lor tho purpose by one of the 
Ghoghra on the right ride, in lat. 27° 9', long, i fugitives. Baber mentions that he visited 
81° 30'. It is navigable throughout the year. | Chowsa. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 57 1 
Buchanan signifies this river bv the Bhakosa, ^ miles by the river’s course , 899 by land, via 


Is into the Ghoghra Sas*eram and Buxar. Lat. 25 ' 
the confluence of the . 83° 58 . 


long. 


which he mentions fj 
aKout forty miles belo 

Setiganga. ^ j (MIOWUL, or CIIdl'L, in tho Rriti.-h .lis- 

CHOAV KAAT), or CIIAUGAT, in the ( trict of Tatinah, presidency of Bombay, a town 
British district of Malabar, presidency of , and seaport of the Northern Conran, 23 miles 
Madras, a town on an inlet of the Arabian Sea, S. of Bombay. Lat. 18 31 , long 72 59 . 


communicating with tho estuaiy of a consider- 
able stream descending from the Western Ghats. 
1 fr stance from 
miles; Calicut, 

7 1> ff. 


OHOYAII N TDD EE A river of Sirhind, 


Ch»tt«rye „r Chit.*, N'„ three 1 "'" n « in ‘ at - S ' f ■ 6<», «nJ. 

v * jr i i llf ln » n»’ i , in a south-westerly direction for twenty mil* s 
* 51. ImL IU do, long, j through tho British district of Vmballa. and 


territories of 



village on the route from Muttra cantonment 
to Delhi, and 13 miles N.W. ofHhe former. 

Lat. 27 37', loug. 77" 39'. * 

CHOWN DIA, in the Rajpoot state of .fond- 
pore, a village containing thirty houses, on the 
route from the town of Joudpore to that of 
Ajracre, and 36 miles N.W. of the hitter. 

But. 26° 34', Ion& 74 155 * 

CUOWREGCkH, in the British territory 
of Saugor and Nerhudda, licut. gov, of the 
N.W. Province*, a fort among the Mahadeo 
Mountains. During the great Mahratta war 
in 1818, it was held by a garrison for the rajah 
of Beraur or Nagpore, and evacuated on the 
approach of a British detachment, which took 
possession of it. In the same yegr it was ceded, 
with the rest of tho Bangor and Nerbudda 
territory, to tb© British government by the 
treaty of Nagporo. In the close of the same 
year, a party of 2,000 Gondy attempted to 
retake it. The garrison consisted of only th irty 
men, commanded by a native officer. But 
these, maintaining a good countenance, de- i 
tarred the besiegers from an assault by the ; 72° 25' 

constant fire of their guns, until a relief ap- CHtTCK, in tlm British province of Keinde, 
peered, when tho enemy were repulsed with! presidency of Bombay, a town on tlm left bank 
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principal place 
porgunnah of the same name, is on the roub 
from the town of A zungurh to £hnt of Ghn/eo- 
poor. 20 mileM S.E. of thf former, 24 N.W. of 
the latter, 45 N.E of Benares, and in lat. 
25' 53', long. 88 21'. 

LIT LAST.-- A town in the Tians Sutlej bill 
state of Sukhet, 28 miles S.E. from Sukhcl, 
and 20 miles N.E. from Simla. Lat. 31' 23, 
long. 77" 20. 

CUCBUAMOW, in tbc British district of 
Furruckahad, a largo straggling town on tho 
trunk road from jJallhiLt-a to Delhi, and J S 
mib*ri S. VP. of Futtehghur. It is mentioned by 
Tieffenthaler under the name of Zebrauiao, 
and probably in the Ayocn ARbcry under tin* 
name of Cltipraiftow. Bat. 27 1 long. 79 82'. 

CIIUC11, an extensive plain to the cast of 
Attack, and, from itH proximity to that place, 
sometimes called the Plain of Attoek Its 
extent from east to west is, according to Vigne, 
twenty miles, and from north to Month alwmt 
fifteen miles. Its centre R in lat. 33" 50', 
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of the Indus, 29 mileB W. of ftubzulcote. Lat. Delhi, and 42 mile* VV of the former La t 
28° 15', long. 59 ' 80'. 28° 27', long. 78° 52'. ’ ' 

CHUCKERJSEA. — -A town ip the British CHUMATANG. — A town in the nativo 
district of Chittagong, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, state of Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab 
40 urles ft. of Chittagong. Lat. 21* 42', long. ftmgh, 205 miles S.K. from Sirinagor, and 173 
92* 10'. N.E. from Simla. Lat. 33* 20', long. 78 9 27'. 

OHUCKURDUPOOIt. — A town in the CHUMBA, in Gurwhal, a summit in the 
British district of ftingboon^ on the soutli-west ridge stretching from Surkanda to the right 
frontier of Bengal, 2U miles N. IV, from Chai- hank of the Bhagerettee, as the (Ganges is cailed 
hassa, aiid (JO miles ft. ft. from Lohadugga. in the upper part of its course. During the time 
Lat. 22 41', long. 85° 28'. the Goorkahs occupied the country, 1,000 of 

OHUOKWADEE.- -A town iu the British f beir tr , 00 P‘' helJ th ? storkade constructed 
district of Jtauigurh, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 70 ' lf>re - ft was a secondary station m the trigo- 
miles N.E. of liimnieebagb. Lat. 24 ' 20, long noinetncal survey of the Himalaya. Elevation 
ory above the sea 5,55 7 feet. Lat 30 20', long. 

CHUHKOWAL, in the Peshawar division ' ’ ut> . f17TD „ . ..... , 

of tho Punjab, a town situated on the route RH, in the ( is-SuUej hill state 

from Attack to Bind Oadun Kl.an, tiO miles of Hindoo.- a fort on the steep ndge which, 
S of the town of Attack. Lat. 23 3', long, ^mugoyv the left hank of the Sutl«, is con- 
•j.y I tinned m a south east diiection to Kamgurh, 

W .,T T Tv,r * a , . ,, . . . . Jand joins the Sub-Himalaya. Elevation above 

OIU K \. town m the native state > of the sea 4 400 feet . Lat. 3] 13, long. 76' 43'. 
Bhutan, distant r. from Daijeeling OS mile-t. 

Lat. 27^ 3 , long. 89 23' ('ll CM B ALLA.-- A stiong stockade situate 

. Al . , .. , . , - mi the An at an liver, about 15 miles ft. of the 

OILKDLHA, in the British il.vtr.ct of, town of Arracan. Tl.e fortification formed an 
AlUhab.nl, linut g< w of the N V. J rovi rices, , of contct during the Burmese war in 
a vil age mi the mute U- tee Kutra Bass from , L ,.t. 2 0' 23', long, yd’ 20'. 

All ihao<id to Kewi, and «>/ mdcs ft. K. ol the' 


All diabad to Hew i, ami 87 mdes S. K. of the 
loimer city. Lat. 2.7 ' 1 1', long. 32 11'. I CHrMBELA, or CtUJMBLA. — A river 
' , . . . . -'rising in the Vindhta Mountains, near the 

( IILKUKUA, m the Liitisl, district "f town „f m ia r, and m’lat. 22" 10', long. 75' 14 . 
futU h]>ooi , ljeiit.-gov. of the ?S.\\ Provinces.; Jt a north( . rly rollrhe „f mventy 

a V, 111, go on the mute f.om i a ,,ee to the town , m] , •„ s ,. me dt gree parallel with the Chum- 

of ■ uttehpoor an, KcM-n .mice V" . of the, mUl wIudl lt fcH *«n the left sale, in lat. 
latter. Lat. 2.. eO, long. hO 4e . | 23 o t> l„„„ 7;, o 8 . J t ls coll f oU nded by 

CHVK’S \ \A, in the native state of Bhurt i Ritter with the Chumbul. 
p.ee, a, vilhgc on the route fiom Agra to the j KIVKK, a considerable tri- 

I \ !’ V r>’T’ \ \"f * 10 1”" n , e v’ , butar\ of the Jumna, n«cs in Malwa, in lat. 

II It. ol (ho latter. Lat. 2/ 11 , long. ,/ 4„ . | ..... of. ( llllM . .75- 4 ,y. ab out eight or nine miles 

CUD KDN, in the I'litwh district of Poonah, \ south-west of the British station of Mhow, the 
presidency of Bombay, a town on t ho route elevation < f which above too ^»‘a is 2,019 feet. 

I mm Poonah/" N fUTavungaum, 20 miles N. ot The M>ur^Jft is four miles south cist of the town 


a village nu the loute fiom i apc.Mothe town , n|l] in SMlne iiu v ^ p}iral 
of !• Uttehponr ami KCM',1 nr.lcH N.W . of the, , 1U , mUl wIlwh lt fcn *«n t 
latter. Lat. 2., oP, long, ho 4,.. |.j 3 24, long. 7a 23. It 

CHI * ICS W A, in tho native state of Bhurt j Ititter with the Chumbul. 
P",c, a, Vilhgc on the route ft om Agra to the t'HUMBUL KIVKK, 

‘/.'V *V v", f "‘^-'TJ-.butart of the Jumna, n«cs 

11 It. ol (he latter. Lat. 2, 1 1, long, n 4o . t.^iv 


the hirinor. Lat. 48, Lonf. 73 


of ITasulpoor, and two miles wt ‘it of Burgoonda, 


CHCK Dli POOR, in the British district of Un<1 on the n « rth wd® «» f the line of waterhca^ls 


(’avvupore, heut. gov. of the X.W. Piovinces, 

a villagp on the route from Cilpeo to the van , »- 

fonment of Cavvnpoie, and 13 miles \V. of the 1)n Iho south side taking their courses to the 
litter. Lat. 26 20' long. 80’ 15'. , r,wr . Nerl.uddat Ihe cluster ot summit^ of 

the \ mdhya range, am uLt%hich the Chumbul 
CHDLEIvA. -Sect htu.kra. | rifcea,hasthohi<^Fappollationof Janapava. Mal- 

CHlTLEYSlJ It, in tho British district of colm considers this merely the nominal source, 
Agra, a village on th^ route from the city of observing, "This part of tho river is dry in 
Agrn to Mynpooree, and "seven rmlns N.E. of | the hot season, during which it ow'cs its waters 
the former. Lat. 27'’ 13', long. 7if 10'. ' to other tribuhiry Ptrt^ams ” ftuch is probably 
OlirLHULLY. — A town in the native *•“ «" «»» *«'» «ry short distance as the 
state of Sirgoojah, 23 m.loa.N.K. from Sirg.m- ^' er ° "'Tl ‘ >y r,W **« < £T . 

jah, and 51 miles S.W. from Palamow. Lt . 1 * 1 * W >.. at M,inv,a . Gh ‘ l ; 

Vp’a- * oviv „oi , about fiftt. i miles from its source, is sixty 

. nr 1 “ yards wide, with ste^p l>anks, small stream 

( HUMALARL— -A lofty peak in the snowy throughout the year, and sandy bottom, ao- 
r yy®, ^ IIiiiwUyim^ haynig au elevation conlin . r to (harden, who is likely to be correctly 
of 23 929 feet. Distant N.E. from parceling * ] n f onntK ). Flowing northerly, it, after a course 
W miles. Latv 2/ 49, Jong. 89 19 . •* jof about eighty miles, receivi*s on the loft side 

CHUMAHIHiORA, in tho British district the Chambela, or Chumbla, a river of nearly 
of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N,VV. Pro- 1 equal lengtli and size with itwdf, and which 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly to holds like it a northerly course. About ten 
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which determines the tiow the streams rising 
on that tide towards the .1 u»ma ; those rising 
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miles below it, on the same bide, the Chumbul yards. and when visited by Tod in the middle 
receives the river Waugeri, flowing from the 'of February, during the dry season, the depth 
south-west. At the town of Tal, fifteen miles J in the same part was forty feet. The fhll is 
lower down, the river turns to the north-west, ! estimated by Tod to lie “under two bundled 
and five or six miles farther, receives on the feet” in the mile intervening between the lake 
left side the Molaueo, a tributary of greater and the isolated rock, the descent of the pi in 
extent of course than that of the Wageri. ‘ cipal cascade being about sixty feet. At the 
Thence winfiing with a strongly-marked detour j city of Kotuh, about fifty miles farther down 
round the fortress of Nagutwara, it flows to the than this rem^rkatile scene, and two hundr«d 
south-east for ten miles, at which distance it 'and fifty -nine from tho source, tho (’humbul ih 
turns to the noith-ea.*t, and on the light side, at all season'* a large deep stream, which must 
fifteen miles lower down, receives the Seopn\. 1 be crossed by feiry, even elephants making the 
a stream like itself flowing from the Vindhya j passage by swimming ; but six mile* lowt r 
range, and little inferior in length of course or down the stieam, Hunter crossed it in the end 
volume of water. The Chumbul, eight miles of March by a fold, whh'h is desciibed a* 
below the confluence of the tteepm, receives, 1 “ stony, uneven, and slippeiy.” Twenty five 
also on the right side, the Chota Knllee Sind, , miles lower down tho stream, it is crossed, at, 
so called in contradistinction to a more consi- , the find of P.iranor, by the route from Agia 
durable liver, the Kali Sind, holding itiypourse to Mhow, at a point where, dm mg part of llu; 
farther oast. From the confluence of the Chota year, the “ unit is about three bundled yuids 
Sind, the Clnimbul takes a north-westerly , wide, the bed of In. avy sand, banks steep and 
course, and. twenty miles farther, it receives cut into deep ravines, liming the diy season, 
on the left side the Sow, and on the same side, the stream is usually about thirty yard* \\ i«l**. 
five miles farther down, the Sarde, both incon-'and from two to two and a lull* bet di ep 
siderable streams. Theuce turning to tho 1 “The bed of the Chumbul, for some di-taim* 
northeast, it finds its way through the gorge* 4 above and below the Parauor ford, is *mdy, 
of tho Mokundara range to the more depressed and is known to tho natives by the name of 
tract of Harouti. Previously to entering this Koosuk.” Ten miles fait her dow n, if n»eei\os 
nigged tract, it i» crossed at the Gujrut Chat, on the right side the Kali Smd {the lugit 
ou the route from Nocmuch to the Mokundara river of that name), a cunsideiahh- 
Pass. It is there “fordable after the first of i flowing from the Vmdhya lange , an! about 
November, and during the rains there h a thirty live miles farther down, on tin* ‘■nine 
ferry boat in attendance. The banks of the side, the Parbati, lining also in the Vmdhyn, a 
river are t-teep, and its bed of rock and lou«e few’ miles to thi east of the source of tho Knit 
btones.” At the entrance into the elevated Smd, a/id flowing neatly pnralh 1 to i* . From 
tract or irregular plateau of Mokundara, it i* this confluence, the oonrw’ of^he (‘humbul, 
*tated by Tori, on hearsay report, to be «i»ventv 1 hitherto no! thcrlv, turns north i a*t, and t\\ e 
yards wide, and confined between i lift's pet- miles farther down receive** on the hit *id« it < 
fectlv perpendicular. About toifey miles far- ( gieatc*t tributary, the IUii.v* which, iiniig in 
ther down, and two hundred and nine from the Aiavulli range, diains or fi i fill/* s <i ln^o 
the source of the river, which still lml«K a (portion of Uajpootaii.v The Chumbul, aft* r 
course either noitherly or north-ea-di rly, the ' this junction, ib a gloat liver, probably m bw 
stream expands into a lake, from th« other ex- ' places fordable j and continuing a ijortli i a*t< i ly 
tremitv of which it flows through a deep and 1 course forty-fivf%iiles faiths down, it is crossed 
iuutow channel in th» rock. The .scene is thus [ by a feiry on the route hum Nu*s«rabad to 
descrilied by Tod • — “ Nothing seemed to dis- Gwalior. Continuing to flow in the sum 1 
turb the unruffled surface °f the lake until we direction al*>ut fit’ry five in lies further, it passes 
approached the point of outlet, and beheld the by the city of Dholpore, mutate on its inuth- 
. de j ep bed which the river has excavated in the western or left bank, whore it is d<ip as to 
rock, This is the commencement of the falls. |bo passable by ferry only, >< t fordable at Kin 
Pi oceeding along the margin, one rafdd succeeds S torn, nearly four nub s login i up, though tin i o 
another, the gulf increasing ip width, and the I throe-quarters of a mile broad in the dry <e.ro>n. 
noise becoming more terrific, until you anive|“Jn tho rainy season, wj^cn ihe channel j* full, 
jit a spot where the stream is split into four j the pro*j»eet of such*a Inidy of running water, 
distinct channels ; and a little farther an j bo u rifled b/ hills, which rise in a v|in« ty ot 
isolated rock appears, high over which the 1 fantastic *h ipts, hums a landscape pci’uluiK 
whitened Spray ascendH, the sin. beams playing interesting." 

unit. Here the separated channels, each ter- At Bholporc the Chuinhul is a Wautiful 
initiated in a cascade, fall into an ample basin, clear stream, flowing gently over a bed of •fine 
and again unite their Waters, 1 soiling around sand. In the close of April, 1M»5, it wiw forded 
the masses of black rock, which ever and anon 'in this vicinity, probably at Khetri* by the 
peeps out and contrasts with the foaming surge British army under (General Lake, marching 
rising from the whirlj>ools (choolis) beneath.” from Bhurlpore to Gwalior ; and on that urea- 
The width of the stream is in one place only sion 'tho approaches to the strAim were found 
thro© yards; and consequently it*? depth and an difficult, that it was iiccwwuy to make a 
velocity must be very great, as a few hundred ' road for the passage of the troop*, who amounted 
yards lower down the width is five hundred to 30,000 fighting men. About forty five imlci 
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’ below tli is city it takes a south-easterly dim*- 
ti*»n, aud fbrty-three miles lower clown, in the 
vicinity of Birgowah, on the route from Etowah 
to Gwalior, is crossed by ferry ; but is fordable 
for elephants aiul camel* in December. Cow* 
turning in a south easteily course for thirty-five 
miles, it falls into the Jumna ori the right side, 
in lat. 26° 30', long. 79" 19'. Its total length 
of course by the windings <4 the stream is 57*> 
miles, described in a form nearljf semicircular ; 
the diameter being about 330 miles, from the 
source near Mliow to tho mouth, forty miles 
below Etuwali. Its average volume of water 
is said to be so tfcmsideiable, that on its June 
lion wdth the Jumua the Chumbul has been 
known, when flooded, to rake the united stream 
Mwen or eight feet in twelve hours. Bacon, 
however, who saw the ('humhul in the end of 
Pecvmbor, and during the dry season, sfutes it 
then to have but a small volume of water. It 
do* not appear to be used for navigation, 
which i* probably incompatible with the avo- 
mge declivity of its bed, amounting to nearly 1 
tv o fi.**t and a half per mile, and still more so 
with the gem ml nigged and rocky character* 
of iU channel. In tin* early wais waged by 
tin Mogul dynast** uf Delhi for the establish- • 
ment or c.\tt nsion oi t‘*ei, power, ii mhjiiis to 
have been an important mibtaiv frontier, and 
is Kpiatedly meutioiud by Baber. j 

Cm\MKOOl», in Sirhind, a village on tho 
inuti tioiu Itopur to Lodiami. and seven miles 
S.W. of the former plac» It is situate on 
the western blow of a high bank, formerly 
nppamitly the lift bank of the Kuthj, which* 
now flows four miles farther nouh. Tho tract 
Intel veiling between the village and the river 
i- level, low, much intersected hy watercourse-', 
aud in consequence always moist, ami covered 
with luxunant grass and jungle. Lat. 30 5T, t 
long. 76 3(». 

CHUM.Mui ), in the Kajpoot state of Joud- 
porc, a village on the route from Pokhir-n to 
tho town of Joudjwro, and 46 miles N.W. of 
t lie latter. It is supplied with water fiom a 
well 130 feet deep. Lat. 26° 40', long. 72 J 42'. 

C’H irMMOOKKA, in tho Briikh district of 
Camroop, in Assam. a town 39 miles E. of 
Goal para, 31 miles »S.\V. of Gowhatty. Lat. 
26". long. 91" 11'. 

CHUMORA, in iho British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village near tho right 4xinjt of the Ramgunga 
(Eastern), and on the route from Almjvrah 
cantonment to Seiakot, 30 miles N.K. of the 
former. Lat. 2<P 47', long. 80" 10'. I 

CH l T MPAP()01v, in the # British district of 
Karu/i, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 21 miles 
N.K. of Bettiah. Lat. 2(P 53', long. 84 1 54'. 

GH UMPAWUT.— See Cham paw i t. 

CUT UMUK. - A town in the native state of 
Cashmeer, or territory of Gholab Singh, 136 
miles N.K. from Simla. I. at. 32' 40', long. 
78° 3- S'. 

CH CNAHT.J LLY.---A town in Mysore, 


under the fltdministnitinn and control of the 
government of India, distant N. from Seringa- 
patam 50 miles. Lat. 13' 9, long. 7«' 56'. 

CHCNAIt, or CHCNABGURJi, i n the 
British district of Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of tho 
N.W. Provinces, a town with fort, on a sand- 
stone rock, close to the light or south eastern 
bank of the Ganges, here at all times navigable 
for craft of fifty or sixty torn, completely com- 
manded by the batterks. 'i he rocky eminence 
irises abruptly from the edge of the stream to 
i the height ol 304 feet, but attains its greatest 
1 elevation about 200 yards farther south-east, 

, where it is 3 46 feet high. The space inclosed 
i by the rampart m 750 yards in length from 
[ north to Mjutb, its greatest breadth (about 300 
yards) being at its northern face, fronting the 
(laugoj^ the circuit measured round the ram- 
part i*, 850 yards. At short intervals there 
are many towers along the rampart, which i-> 
from ten to twenty feet high. great part 
of this ir closure is genc^'diy merely an open 
space under gras*, and a few fine trees, 
amongst which are the bungalows or lodges of 
the officers ; aud in .some interior inclosures 
arc the governor’s house, the hospital, and tho 
state prison, in which wn.x confined Trim bukji 
Dainglia, an active instigator and promoter of 
tho jVfahiatta confederacy, m 1*1 7-18, against 
the 1 British powtr. Ip the midst ot this iu- 
closuie, and on the highest point of the rocky’ 
eminence, is the antique Hindoo palace, a 
mas.-.y vaulted edifice, containing a well fifteen 
feet in diameter, sunk to a very great depth 
in the solid lock, and always containing water, 
hut of so indifferent quality that k not to lie 
used except in case of emergency. Here is 
also a subterranean dung* on now used only as 
a cellar. In a small square court overshadowed 
by a pipal-trefe, is a large slab of black marble, 
un wliich, a Hoarding to Hindoo belief, '* the 
Almighty #1* seated pensourh/, though in- 
visibly, fffr nine hours every day, removing 
during tho other three hours to Benares and 
hence the sepoys conclude that tho fort cannot 
be taken except between the hours of six and 
niue in the morning. The exterior rampart is 
of no strength, svs was proved in the course of 
its siege by the British in ^704, when it was 
in a few hours breached by a slender battering- 
train. The steepness of the face of the rock 
would, however, make storming very hazard- 
ous ; and a number of large rudely-made stone 
cylinders arc stored in all parts of the for- 
tress, for the garrison to roll down on storming 
parties. Thevitodel, or principal stronghold, 
is in the nofth-eastern part of the greater 
inclosure. *t mounts many cannon, and has a 
fine bomb-proof powiV^r-magazine. Outside 
the fortifications, and on a slope to tho east of 
them, is the native town, with houses all of 
stone, generally two stories high, with veran- 
das in front, let out into shops. The popula- 
tion is returned at 11,058. Behind, and lower 
down the slope, are the European dwellings 
and gardens. The English church, which be- 
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miles below it, on the same bide, the Chumbul 
receives the river Waugeri, flowing from the 
south-west. At the town of Tal, fifteen miles 
lower down, the river turns to the north-webfc, 
and five or six miles farther, receives on the 
left side the Molanee, a tributary of greater 
extent of course than that of the Wageri. 
Thence winding with a strongly-marked detour 
round the fortress of N agutwara, it flows to the 
south-east for ten miles, at which distance it 
turns to the north-east, and on the right side, 
fifteen miles lower down, receives the Seeprq, 
a stream like itself flowing from the Vindhya 
range, and little inferior in length of course or 
volume of water. The Chumbul, eight miles 
below the confluence of the Scepra, receives, 
also on the right aide, the Chota Kallee Sind, 
so called in contradistinction to a more consi- 
derable river, the Kali Sind, holding it^course 
farther efust. From th< confluence of the Chota 
Sind, the Chumbul lakes a north-westerly 
course, and, twenty miles farther, it receives 
on the left side the Sow, and on the same side, 
five miles farther down, the Sarde, both incon- 
siderable streams. Thence turning to the 
north east, it finds its way through the gorges 
of the Moknndara range to the more depressed 
tract of Harouti. Previously to entering this 
rugged tract, it is crossed at the Gujrut Ghat, 
ou the route from Neemuch to the Mokundara 
Pass. It is there “fordable after the first of 
November, and during the rains there is a 
ferry-boat in attendance. The banks of the 
river are steep, and its bed of rock and loose 
atones.” At the entrance into the elevated 
tract or irregular plateau of Moknndara, it is 
stated by Tod. on hearsay report, to be seventy 
yards wide, and confined between cliffs per- 
fectly perpendicular. About foity miles far- 
ther down, and two hundred and nine fiorn 
the source of the river, which still holds a 
course either northerly or north-easterly, the 
stream expands into a lake, from till other ex- 
tremity of which it flows through a *deep and 
narrow channel in the rock The scene is thus 
described by Tod : — “ Nothing seemed to dis- 
turb the unruffled surface of the lake until we 
approached the point of outlet, and behold the 
deep bed which the river has excavated in the 
rock. This is the •ommencemcnt of the falls. 
Proceeding along the margin, one rafiid succeeds 
another, the gulf increasing in width, and the 
noise becoming more terrific, until you arrive 
at a spot where the stream is split into four 
distinct channels; and a little farther an 
isolated rock appears, high over which the 
whitened spray ascends, the vunbeams playing 
on it. Here the separated channels, each ter- 
minated in a cascade, fall into an ample basin, 
and again unite their Waters, boiling around 
the masses of black rock, whicu ever and anon 
peeps out and contrasts with the foaming surge 
rising from tlie whirlpools (choolis) beneath.’' 
The width of the stream is in one place only 
three yards ; ahd consequently its depth and 
velocity must be very great, as a few hundred 
yards lower flown the width is five hundred 


yards, and when visited by Tod in the middle 
of February, during the dry season, the depth 
in the same part was forty feet. The fall is 
estimated by Tod to be tl under two hundred 
feet” in the mile intervening between the lake 
and the isolated rock, the descent of the prin- 
cipal cascade being about sixty feet. At the 
city of Kotali, about fifty miles farther down 
than this remjrkafllo scene, and two hundred 
and fifty-nine from the source, the Chumbul is 
at all seasons a largo deep stream, which must 
be crossed by ferry, even elephants making tin* 
passage by swimming; but six miles lower 
down the stream, Hunter crossed it m the end 
of March by a ford, which is described as 
“atony, uneven, and slippery.” Twenty five 
miles lower dow n the stream, it is crossed, at 
the ford of Paranor, by the route from Agra 
to Mhow, at a point where, during part of the 
year, the “liver is about three bundled yards 
wide, the bed of heavy sand, banks steep and 
cut into deep ravines. During the dry sea-on, 
the stream is usually about thirty yards wide, 
and from two to two and a half feet deep.” 
“The bed of the Chuinlml, for some distance 
above and below the Paranor ford, is sandy, 
and is known to the natives by the name of 
Koosuk.” Ten miles fat ther down, it reechos 
on the right side the Kali Sind (the larger 
river of that name), a considerable stream, 
flowing from the Vindhya utnge ; and about 
thirty-five miles farther down, on the same 
side, the Parbati, rising also in the Vindhya, a 
few miles to the east of the source of the Kali 
Sind, and flowing nearly patallel to if. From 
this confluence, the course of 1 lie Clnimhul, 
hitherto northerly, turns north '*nst, and twelve 
miles farther down recohe-. on the left ride iN 
greatest tributary, the Danas, which, using in 
the Aravulli range, drains or tulilijus a large- 
portion of Kajpootana The Ghumbul, after 
this junction, is a great river, probably in ltw' 
places fordable ; and continuing a %orth-easteily 
course forty-fivetmles larth<ir down, it is crossed 
by a ferry on the route from Nussernbad to 
Gwalior. Continuing to flow' in the same 
direction about fifty five miles further, it passes 
by the city of Pholpore, situate on its north- 
western or left bank, where it is so deep as to 
he passable by ferry only, yet fordable at Khi 
torn, nearly four miles higher up, though tin n* 
three-quarters of a mile broad in the dry season. 
“In the rainy season, w^cn the channel is full, 
the prospect of such*a body of running water, 
bounded hf hills, which rise in a variety of 
fantastic shapes, forms a landscape peculiarly 
interesting.” 

At Pholpore the Chumbul is a beautiful 
clear stream, flowing gently over a bed of •fine 
sand. In the close of April, 180a, ii was forded 
in this vicinity, probably at Khafcri, by the 
British army under General Lake, inarching 
from Bhurtpore to Gwalior ; and ot that occa- 
sion 'the approaches to the stream w'ere found 
ao difficult, that it was necessary to make a 
1 oad for the passage of the troops, who amounted 
to 30,000 fighting men. About forty five miles 
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Mow this city it takes n south-easterly direc- under the administration and control of the 
lion, and lbrty-three miles lower down, in the government of India, distant N. from Seringa- 
vicinity of Birgowah, on thermite from Ktawah patam oU miles. Lat. 13° *j’ t long. 7(i 5<>'. 
to Gwalior, is crossed by forry ; but is fordable ' 

for elephants and camels in December. Con- CIIUNAR, or CnUNARGURH, in the 
turning in a south easterly course for thirty-five British district of Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the 
miles, it falls into the Jumna ort tho right side, N.W. Provinces, a town with fort, on a Hand- 
in lat. 20° 31 )', long. 79 J 19'. Its total length stone rock, close to the light or bftutk-eastein 
of course by the windings of the stream is 57b bank of the Ganges, here at all times navigable 
miles, described in a form nearly semicircular ; for craft of fifty or sixty tons, completely com- 
the diameter being about 330 miles, from the manded by the batteries. The rocky eminence 
source near Mhow to the mouth, forty miles rises abruptly from the edge of the stream to 
below Etawah. Its average volume of water tho height of 104 feet, but attains its greater 
is said to be so aonsiderable, that on its junc- elevation about 200 yards farther south-east, 
lion wilk the Jumna the Chumbul has been 1 where it is 140 feet high. The space inclosed 
known, when flooded, to raise the united sti earn j by the rampart is 750 yards in length from 
M'ven or eight feet in twelve hours. Bacon, ' north to south, its greatest breadth (about 300 
however, who hhw the ('humhul in the end ot yards) being at its northern face, fronting the 
December, and during the dry season, states it Gang^ tho circuit measured round the ram- 
then to have but a small volume of water. It. part flW f 850 yards. At short intervals there 
does not oppiar to he used for navigation, ( are many toweis along the rampart, which is 
which is firolnhly incompatible with the ave-jfrom ten to twenty leet high. tV great part 
i ago declivity of its bed, amounting to nearly | of this inclosure is generally merely an open 
two feet and a half per mile, and still more so -q>acv under grass, and a few fine trees, 
with tho general rugged and rocky character* amongst winch are the bungalows or lodges of 
of iU channel. In the early wars waged by | the officers; and in v»me interior inclosures 
the Mogul dynasty of Delhi for the establish- 1 arc the governor’s house, the hospital, and tho 


ment or extension of their power, it seems to 
have been au important military frontier, and 
is repeatedly m^n^iontd by Baber. 

GlIUMJxOOR, tu ftirhind, a village on the 
route from Ropur to Ijodiana, and seven miles 
S.W. of the former place. It is situate on 
the western brow of a high bank, formerly, 
appaiently the lift bank of the Sutlej, which 
now flow's four milt's la. tin r uoith. The tract 
in Lei veiling between the village and the river 
is level, low, much into seeled by watercourses, 
and in consequence alwajs moist, and coveted 
with luxuriant giass and jungle. Lat. 30 54-’, 1 
long. 70 30 . j 

Gif UMMOO, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 1 
pore, a village on the unite from T , okhurn to 
the town of Joudjt^re, and JO miles N.W. of 
the latter. It is supplied with water ft om a 
well 150 feet deep. Lat. 20" 40', long. 72° 42'. 

CHUMMOOREA, in the British distiict of 
Carmooj), in Assam, a town 39 miles E. of 
(loalpnra, 3 4 miles S.W. of Gowhatty. Lilt. 
20°, long. 91° 11'. 


state prison, in which was confined Triwbukji 
Dainglia, an active instigator and promoter of 
the Mahiatta confederacy, in 1 SI 7-18, against 
the British powci. In the midot of this in 
closure, and on the highest point of tho rocky 
eminence, is the anLique Hindoo palace, a 
massy vaulted edifice, containing a well fifteen 
feet in diameter, sunk to a very great depth 
1 in the solid rock, and always containing water, 
but of s' indifferent quality that is not to ho 
used except in case of emergency. Here is 
also a sublet ranean dungeon now used only as 
a cellar. In a small square court overshadowed 
by a pi pal-tree, is a large slab of black marble, 
on which, according to Hindoo belief, “the 
Almighty «is seated personally, though in- 
visibly, f/h* nine hours eveiy day, removing 
during the other three in v r s to Benares and 
hence the sepoys conclude, I hat the fort cannot 
be taken except between the hours of six and 
nine in the morning. The exterior rampart is 
of no strength, as vva proved in the course of 
its siege by the British in fl-764, when it was 
in a few hot£*s breached by a slender battering- 


CHUM OR A, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village near the right 4mnjc of the Ramgnnga 
(Eastern), and on the route froai Alnyvrah 
cantonment to Kciakot, 30 miles N.E. of the 
former. Lat. 29' 47 , long". 80° 10'. ! 

Oil UMPA POOR, in the # Britisli district of 
Karu.ii, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 21 miles 
N.E. of Bettiah. Lat. 20° 53', long. 84 54'. | 
CHUMPAWUT. — See Chamfawvt. | 

CI1UMUR. -A town in the native state of 
CaHhmeer, or territory of Gliolab Singh, 1 3(5 
miles N.E. from Simla. Lat. 32' 40', long. 
7S C 35'. 

C1IUNAHULLY.— A town in Mysore, 


traiu. Tho steepness of the face of the rock 
would, however, make storming very hazard- 
ous ; and a number of large rudely-made stono 
cylinders are stored in all parts of the for- 
tress, for the garrison to roll down on storming 
parties. The citadel, or principal stronghold, 
is in the im$th- eastern part of the greater 
inclosure. It mounts many cannon, and has a 
fine bomb-proof powder-roaga^nc. Outside 
the fortifications, and on a slop* to tho east of 
them, . the native town, with houses all of 
stone, generally two stories high, with veran- 
das in front, let out iuto shops. Ihe jopula- 
tion is returned at 11,058. Behind, and lower 
down the slope, are the European dwellings 
and gardens. The English church, which be- 
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longs to the Church Misnionar^ Society, is 
built in a good and solid style, and embellished 
with a Gothic steeple. There is also here a 
chapel erected at the cost of the government, 
aided by private subscriptions, for the u^e of 
soldiers of the Roman Catholic persuasion. 
Chunar is a principal invalid station for Eu- 
ropean troops, though the intense heat felt 
here during the Bultry season seems ill calcu- 
lated to qualify it for such a purpose. The 
number of troops located here amounted in 
1849 to 280, exclusive of British officers. 
Outside the town is the $omb # of a certain 
Kaseem Soliman, and of his son, reputed as 
saints by the Mussulmans, and whose memory 
lias been honoured by one of the sovereigns of 
Delhi with a splendid mausoleum and mosque. 
u The buildings, and the grove in which they 
stand, are very solemn and striking ;^i d the 
carving/>f the principal gateway, an™of the 
stone lattice with which the garden is inclosed, 
is more like* embroidery than the work of the 
chisel.” 

Chunar was a place of importance as early 
as 1529, when it was held by a garrison of 
Baber, who then visited the place, and men- 
tions that its vicinity was infested by the ele- 
phant, tiger, and rhinoceros. It soon after 
fell into the hands of Shir Khan, the Patan 
aspirant to the sovereignty of Delhi ; ^.s Fe- 
rishta mentions, that in 1532 he refused to 
deliver it to Humaion, the son and successor 
of Baber. It was taken by Humaion in 1539, 
but almost immediately retaken by Shir Khan ; 
after whose death, Chunar, with the rest of the 
empire of Delhi, returned under the power of 
bis rival. On the dissolution of the empire of 
Delhi, subsequently to the invasion of Ahmed 
Shah Durani, in 1760, it was seized by the 
nawaub of Oude. In the course of the war 
between the nawaub and the EUbt-India Com- 
pany, it was besieged by the troops of the 
latter, under General Carnao* who vms repulsed 
in a night attack ; but the rampart being 
breached in the south-western quarter, the 
garrison surrendered. In 1768, the fort, with 
its territory, was formally ceded by treaty to 
the East-India Company, and was for some 
tijpe the principal depdt for*artillery and am- 
munition for the# North -Western Provinces. 
Elevation above the sea 280 feet.* Distant E. 
from Mirzapoor, by land, 21 miles ; by water, 
along the course of the Ganges, 30 ; S.W. 
from Benares 16 ; N.W. from Calcutta 437. 
Lot. 25° 5', long. 83°. 

CRTJNDA. — A town in the nativo state of 
Korea, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
21 miles N. from Korea, and 9 3 miles N.W. 
from Sirgoojah. Lat. 23° 24', long. 82° 20'. 

CHUN DALLE A, : n the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, a village on the route from Pokhurn 
to the town of Joudpore, and 34 miles N.W. 
of the latter. Lat. 26° 35', long. 72° 53'. 

CHTJNDA PERTABPOdR, in the terri- 
tory of Oude, a town on the route from the 
cantonment of Jounpore to that of Sultanpoor, 


3(5 miles N.W. of the former, 20 S.K. of the' 
latter. Lat. 26° 5', long. 82° 18'. 

CHUNDA TAL. in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W . Provinces, 
a small lake which in the r«iiny season attains 
a length of about three miles, with a breadth 
of two; but its dimensions somewhat contract 
in the dry season. Distant, from the town of 
Goruckpore, W.,*43 miles. Lat. 28° 4.7, 
long. 82° 38'. 

CI1UNDAWUL, in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, a village on the route 1 from Nu^seer- 
nbad to Deesa, and 01 miles S.W. of the 
former. Jt is ot consideralJle size, und con 
tains twenty shops. Lat. # 26\ long. 78° 55'. 

CHUNDEEPOOR, iu the British district 
of Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Pio 
vinees, a village on the route from Cawnpoie 
to the town of Futtehpoor, and five miles N.W. 
of the latter. Lat. 25" 58', lofig. 80° 46'. 

CH UNDE POOR.— A town in the territmy 
of Nagpore, distant N.E. fmni Nagpore 171 
miles. Lat. 22 , long. 3P 40'. 

CUUNDERGERUY, or CHANDRA- 
GIRl, in the British district of Malabar, pre- 
sidency of Madras, a large square fort on an 
elevated site on the south side of the Cli.m 
dragiri river, the northern boundary ot Mal.i- 
baT. Jt was built by Sivuppa Xnvaka, who 
reigned in Ikeri from thejear 1048 to lf»7<*, 
and was the first rajah of that state who made 
conquests in Malabar. The Chaiidrngiii mor 
descends from the Western Ghauts, and dtirincr 
the monsoon is a great toirent, but in the diy 
season is shallow, but very wide, and expands 
into an extensive estuary communicating with 
a salt-w.xter lake. Distance from Cannanore, 
N.W., 50 miles ; Mangalore, »S.E., 30. Lat. 
12 27', long. 7.V 4'. 

CHI T x\ DERG HEJIRY, in the Rrftmh dis 
trict of North Areot, presidency of Madras, a 
town on the route from Chittoorsto Nelloru, 30 
miles N.E, of the former.* Lat. 13" 36', long. 
79 w 21'. 

CHUNDERGOOT YPI JTN U M . — A town 
in Hyderabad, or dominions of the Nizam, 
distant S. from Hyderabad 80 miles. Lat. 
16° 10', long. 78° 58'. 

CHTJNDERPOOR.— A desolated town of 
Burgun, one of the petty states on the south- 
west frontier of Bengal, situate on the left 
l tank of the Mahanuddfe. The place is memo- 
rable only*aa having been, sixty or soventy 
years since, the scene of one of those extraor- 
dinary tragedies "which are not altogether un 
usual in India, -^hen the females oi the esta- 
blishment of the rajah qf tiumbhulpore, to 
avoid the Mahrattas, who took and sacked the 
town, deliberately threw themselves from the 
battlements of the fort (now iu ruins) into the 
river below, having previously decked them- 
selves with their choicest jewels and ornaments. 
Since that period the town has remained de- 
serted, and the surrounding country, which is 
represented as extremely beautiful, and is be 
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lieved to have formerly been in a high state of 
cultivation, had been greatly neglected. Lat. 
21° 38', long. 83’ 5'. 

CHUNDITULLA. — A town in tho British 
district of Hoogly, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 10 
miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 10'. long. 
88° 19'. 

CHUNDK in the British district of Mir- 
zapuor, lieut.-^ov, of the N.W* Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Ganges, seven 
miles higher up the stream than Chunar ; 699 
N.W. of Calcutta by the river. Lat. 25° T, 
long. 82 0 .48'. 

CHTJNDLAH, in Bundelcund, a town on 
the route from Calpee to Adjygurh, 77 miles 
»S. of the former. Davidson describes it as a 
“thriving place, with a population of 3,000, 
souls, ami situated exactly at the base of a jet- 
black gi-juitic rock, covered with enormous i 
masses of granite blocks and a few stunted , 
trees.” Radiation from the rocks causes the ( 
heat to bo almost intolerable, even in the { 
night time. Lat. 25° 4', long. 80° If/. j 

('HUN DOUR, in tho British district of 
Ooruckpoor, lieut. -gov. of the N. W. Provinces, ] 
a town 1 4 miles N. of Goruckpoor. Lat. i 
26 J :A\ long. H3 J 25'. 

CHUNDOWEFFJ in the British district of 
Moiadabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W . Provinces, 
a town on the route fioin Bareilly to Delhi, 
aud 45 miles W. of the former. It is of con- j 
raderahlc size, lias a bazaar. and is surrounded ' 
by a low mud wall. Population 20,921. Lat. , 
28° 27', long, 78° 50'. j 

Oil PN DRAG LI AT BERIKOT.— A town I 
in the native state of Nepal, 24 2 miles N.W. 1 
from Khatmandno, and 136 miles N. from j 
Liuknqw. Lat. 28° 45', long. 81° 3V. I 

CHUNDR AGOONDA.- A town in Hy-I 
deraliad, or dominions of the Nizam, distant , 
K. from Hyifiiabad 144 miles. Lat. 17° 24', 
long. 80° 40'. « 

CHVNDRAWUL. — A river rising in Bun- 
delcuud, in lat. 25° 18', long. 79° 53'. It holds 
a course generally north-easterly for about \ 
sixty miles, and falls into the river Cano on . 
the left side, in lat. 25 46', long. 80 J 29', 

CHUNDItOWTEE, in the British district 
of Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pi ounces, 
a town on the left b^nk.of the Ganges, five 
miles S. of tho confluence of tht G com tee, 
648 miles N.W. of Calcutta by water ; 16 
N.&, or lower down the stream, than the 
city of Benares. Lat. 25° long. 83° 6'. 

CHUN DUNN UGGUR. — A town in the 
British district of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Ben- 
gal, 53 miles E. of Cuttack. Lat. 20* 34', 
long. 86° 44', 

CHUNDUHJPOOR. — A town in the terri- 
tory of Oude, distant N. from Oude 70 miles. 
Lat. 27 3 48', long. 82° 3'. 

CH UNDUNPOOR. — See Chandfqor. 
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CHUNDURGOOTY DROOG.-A town iu 
Mysore, distant N. from Bedenore 44 miles. 
Lat. 14° 27', long. 75° 1'. 

j CHUNDWUK, in the British district of 
Jounpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Jounpoor to that of Ghazeepoor, 2$ miles S.E. 
of the former, 37 W. of the latter. Lat, 
25° 36', long. 82° 59'. 

CHUNGRUNG, in Bussahir, a pass in the 
district of Koonawur, over a ridge dividing 
the valley of the Pejur from that of the Mul- 
gun. Elevation above the sea 9,527 feet. 
Lat. 31° 38', long. 78° 25'. 

CHUNGSA KIIAGO, a pass over a lofty 
ridge between Bussahir and Gurwbal, leads up 
the stream forming the most remote feeder of 
the riv^r Buspa. The journey is one of great 
danger and difficulty, as it lies over tfye snow, 
and rain setting in during the attempt would 
probably cause the destruction of flie travellers. 
Some time before the visit of Gerard to this 
vicinity, in 1821, eighteen people perished at 
once in this pass ; and Bince that calamity few 
travellers venture it. Gerard tried m vain, by 
extravagant offers, to in iuce a guide to conduct 
him by this route, which, however, seetiia 
occasionally to be pursued by Koonawari free- 
booted, in their forays into Gurwbal. As 
that intrepid traveller, a few days after, crossed 
the Charung Pass, having an elevation of 
17,348 feet, some notion may be formed of the 
great elevation of Chungsa Khago, which was 
at the same time deemed impracticable. In 
the great trigonometrical survey of the Hirna 
Uya, a cone# having an elevation of 21,178 
feet, is laid down in lat. 31° 13', long. 78' 35' ; 
and a comparison of this position with that 
assigned to the pass by approximation in the 
Map of Koonawur by Gerard, will indicate 
that the cone is about two miles south-west of 
the pass, ayd, consequently, forms a Btrong evi- 
dence of flie vast elevaton of the ridge in that 
part. Tb* position is jV. 1 in Gerard in lat. 
31° 14', long. 78 u 33'. 

CHUNNEE. — A town .a the native stale 
of Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 
11 miles S.W. fitun Jaroo, and 19 miles N*E. 
from Sealkote. Lat. 32' 3t', long. 74 50. 

CHUNSHULAPET.— A town in Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the Nizam, distant N.E. 
from Hyderabad 145 miles. Lat. 19* 5', long. 
79° 49'. 

CHUPPRA, in Malwa, a town with bazaar, 
on the route from Nusseerabad to Raugor, 197 
miles S.E. o^former, 153 N.W. of latter. It, 
with the surrounding its ritory, was granted to 
Amoer Khan by Holkar, and guaranteed U> 
him by the East-India Company by treaty in 
1818. ^eeToNK.) It is considered to yield 
an annual revenue of 100,000 rupees. Lat. 
24° 37', long. 76° 51'. 

CHUPPUGHATEE, in the British district 
of Cawupore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Allahabad 
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to Etawa, and 74 miles S.E, of the latter, Jt 
is situate on tbo Seengoor, or Kilrun, here 
crossed by ford. Lafc. 26° 10', long. 79° 69'. 

CHUPJVA . — Theprincipal place of the British 
district of Saran, lieut.-gov. of Bengal* a town 
on the left bank of a channel of the Ganges, 
and on the route from Pinapore to Goruckpore, 
24 miles N.W. of the former, and 124 S.K of 
th^ latter. It contains a good many large 
handsome native houses. There is only one 
street, however, passable for wheeled vehicles ; 
and even that is so narrow that it is difficult 
for small conveyances, while the other thorough- 
fares are scarcely practicable for paikiea or 
litters. With the exception of the spacious 
dwellings of the JSlahajans, or wealthy trades- 
men, the houses are built of mud, with tiled 
roofs. The town has little breadth, but ex- 
tends a mile along the river, “ uniting with 
Sahibguige on the east, which again joins 
Govingunge* this unites with Cheraied and 
Doonegunge, fi om which place to Bevelgunge, 
a distance of fourteen miles, the appearance 
from the river resembles that of a long strag- 
gling town.” It lies low, being hut a very 
few feet above the level of the river, which is 
separated from the main channel by an exten- 
sive swampy island, and is navigable during 
the rains ; but from October to July is imprac- 
ticable for craft of any kind. The civil station 
is outride the town, and north of it. Cliupra' 
appears, from recent accounts, to be a populous 
place, well adapted for the comfortable residence 
of Europeans, in consequence of the salubrity 
of the air, the intercourse by means of the 
river with Dina pore, Patna, Benares, and 
more remotely with Calcutta aiWl many other 
great towns. The population, variously re- 
ported, is, without doubt, considerable. Tief 
fenthaler, about eighty years ago, describes 
Chupra as extending half a mile along the 
Ganges ; consisting of straw-roofed buildings, 
and containing French, English, i^id 1 hitch 
factories. Distant N.E. from Bcnaffis 11S 
miles; from Allahabad, E., 180. Dai. 25 45', 
long. 84 4 V. 

Off UPTJOITLEE, in the British district of 
Meerut, licut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town the principal place of fhe peiguunah of 
the same name. 'Ac town, containing a popu- 
lation of 13,878, is situate on the loft hank of 
the Jumna, in lat. 29 J 12', long. 77" 15'. 

CH1JPUOWA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Bareilly to Beetapore, 
and 40 miles S.E. of the former. It is situate 
on the Kuiiliout, a stream liejp forty yards 
wide and four feet deep, with muddy Ranks 
and sandy bottom. 'Hie ford, which is the only 
mode of crossing h, is in consequence very 
difficult. Lat. 28 c 10', long. 80 ' 2'. 

CHURCH ROCKS, or ST. JOHN’S, 
ROCKS. — Four rocks distant about four 
leagues from the coast of Arracan, the largest 
being about sixteen feet high. They receive 
their name from the circumstance of the Urgent 


of the four, when viewed from a particular 
direction, very much resembling a country 
church. Lat. 17° 28', long. 94 u 23'. 

CHUUD A. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 76 miles N.E. from Lucknow, and 2(J 
miles N. from Buraech. Lat. 27 s 68', long. 
81° 41'. 

OHDUEEDAI^V, in the British district of 
Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town If? miles 
N. of Chupra, 44 miles W. of Moxufferpoor. 
Lat. 25° 58', long. 81° 46'. 

C1I P KGAON.- -Keo Ciukgonu. 

OHIJRK1I AREE.— See Chtkkarek. 

CHITROWLEE, in th# British district of 
Ktnwa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Culpoe to tho can- 
tonment of Etawa, and 3d mile* S. E. of tho 
latter. Lat. 26° 29', long. 79 1 32'. 

CHTT8HUT. — A town in the native stale of 
Cashmere, or dominions of Gliolab Singh, 220 
miles E. fiom Sirinagur, and 196 miles N.E. 
from Simla. Lat. 33" 3.V, long. 78' 43'. 

CHCSMA, in the Peshawar division of tho 
Punjab, a town situated four miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 11 miles N.E. of the 
town of Kala Bagh. Lat. 33° 7', long. 
71 w 41'. 

CFUJTNAUT'LLI. A town in Mysore, 
distant S.W. from Seringapafam 20 miles. 
Lat. 1 2 J 2', long. 76 36 . 

CHVTRAIL, in tho Itajpont state of Je* 
sulmcre, a halting place on the route from 
Roroe, in Sinde, to the town of Jessnlmerc, 
from which it is distant 15 miles N.W. Water 
is obtainable. Tho road towards Sinde is good, 
but stony towards tin* towu of Jossulim re. 
Lat. 26° 58', long. 7d 45'. 

ITIGTTEKPORB, ill Bundelcund. fond tho 
principal, place of the territory of the bauio 
name, lit - on tho route (rum Banda to Saugor, 
70 iiiilc“' S.W. of the tinner, ami 10 N.E. of 
the latter, it is situate to the went of a deep 
jliii or mere, of about two nubs in breadth, 
and aniidht high lulls, forming romantic and 
picturesque groups, it is on the whole a 
thriving place, having manufactures of paper, 
and of coarse cutlery, made from iron minc'd 
[from tho adjacent, hills. The rajah lias lately 
built a handsome and extensive Horae, or lodg 
iug-house for travellers, containing numerous 
cIuuuImth arranged alodfjg 0he sideH of a court, 
into»wliidf each opens. The most striking 
architectural objects here, however, are the 
ruins of tho extensive palace of (.’butter Saul, 
the. founder of thi short Bved indepoudenee of 
Bundelcund, and in whose honour tho town 
received its name. Adjacent is his mauso- 
leum, a large structure, elf massive proportions 
and elaborate workmanship, surmounted by 
five domes. Most of the house's in rhutter- 
pore are low*, and tho street# narrow ; but a 
few of the residences rff the more wealthy 
inhabitants are spacious and Well built, in a 
co&tly and elaborate stylo of architecture. 
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The town had formerly considerable transit- 
trade, but this has touch decayed. It is still a 
good halting-place for troops, having a bazaar, 
and being well supplied with water. Accord- 
ing to De Cruz, the territory of which this is 
the chief place contains 1,240 square miles 
and 354 villages, with a population of 120,000 
souls. The annual revenue was stated in 1848 
to be 300,000 rupees (30,t)‘00/^. This state 
maintains a military force, consisting of 100 
cavalry, 1,000 infantry, and ten artillery. It 
pays no tribute. At the close of the Inst 
century, this r;ij was claimed, rather than 
possessed, by Sernaid Singh, in right of his 
descent from Chutter Sal, who had wrested it, 
with the remainder of Bundulcund, from the 
empire of Delhi. Sernaid Singh, at his death, 
left an infant sou to the guardianship of Seoni, 
one of his officers, a man of low origin, who 
succeeded m usurping the raj, in which he was 
confirmed by the British, who found him in 
possess ion on the cession of Dundelcund by 
the Peiahwa, under the treaty of Basse in, in 
1802. The family are Hindoo, and conse- 
quently recognise the rite of suttee. Spry 
gives an affecting account of an instance of 
tins occurring a few years since, in which the 
danghtei in-law of the rajah was the victim. 
The murderous nte has now, however, been 
MippicH&ed i! all i-afivo stab s of Bnndel- 
cund. The town of Chutterpoic is in lat. 
24" 55', long. 79° 39'. 

CFirmtrM, in the British district of 
Malabar, prcuidency of Madias, a town on the 
route fiom Ponanv to Couubatoor, 20 miles 
S.W. of the latter. Lat. 10' 39', long. 
70 48’. 

rHYKO \, in the British district of Sudiya, 
in Assam, a town on the left bank of the mor 
Brahmapootra, light miles S.W. of Sudiya. 
Lat. 27 4b', long, 95 3b'. 

CHYLAI^A.- A town in the territory <>f| 
Oude, b4 miles SJS. from Lucknow, ami 5*2 
mile* N. from Allahabad. Lat. 26° 8, long. 
81° 38'. 

CHYLE li, in the British district of Bop- 
luiidsluihur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a ullage on the route from the cantonment <*f ' 
Allyghui to that of Delhi, and nine miles S K. 
of the latter, is situate close to the left tank 
of the Jumna. Lat. 2h J 3tV, long. 77° 21'. 

OHYNEPORE, <* (gllAYANPOOK, in 


of South Oanara, presidency of Madias, 45 
miles E, of Mangalore. Lat. 12° 54'. long. 
75° 34'. 6 


CIRCA RS, (THE VIVE NORTHERN). 
— An antiquated division of the president of 
Madras. The tract formerly comprised within 
the Circars lies between lat. 15° ^0- -*2(P 17', 
long. 79° 12' — 85* 20'. Its seacoast commences 
at Motapilly, in lat. 15° 40', long. 80° 17', and 
holds a direction north-east for 450 miles, to 
the vicinity of Ganjam, and lat. 19° 35', long. 
85 20'. Its greatest width i9 towards the 
south west, where it extends about 100 miles 
in breadth inland, but in one part, towards the 
north -eastern extremity, the breadth is not 
more than eighteen miles. The Five Northern 
Circa rs were formerly Chicacole, Rajahmundry, 
Ellore, Condapilly, and Guntoor ; but the tract 
comprised within them is at present divided 
into the British districts lying along tfie coast, 
and occurring in proceeding from south west 
to north -east in the following order . — 1. Gun- 
toor ; 2. Masulipafcam ; 3. Rajahmundry : 4. 
Vizagapatam ; 5. Ganjam : detailed accounts 
of whuh are given under their respective 
names in the alphabetical arrangement. The 
( 'i rears woro obtained by the French in 1753, 
and continued in their possession till 1759, 
when* they were seized by Clive, who thus 
deprived bis adversaries of the means of carry- 
ing on the war in the Carnatic. 


(JIS-SUTLEJ TERRITORY. — See Sir- 


HiNft, and Hill States. 


Cl VITAL —A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 22 miles N.E. from 
Moodgul, and *19 miles N. from Ballary. Lat. 

] b° (» , long. 7b^ 50'. 

CL \1 U A LEA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pachete, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 36 
miles N. of Bancoora. Lat. 23° 46', long. 

•* 

( TjlV R A . — One of tl ^ elands of the Mergui 
Archipelago, situate ahem* 36 miles west of 
tho mainland. It is hn;h, “haring small 
peaks, the southern one very sharp, like a 
sugar-loaf.” Its centre is in lat. 10" 54', long. 
98" 4'. * 

CLOSE SETT. — A town in Mysore, 45 
miles N.E. from Seringapatam, and 23 miles 
S W. from Bangalore. Rat. 12* 44', long. 
77' 21\ 


the British district of Shahabad, fceut.-g*>v. oft 
Bengal, a town at the northern base of the j 
hill-tract in the south of the district. Here is 
a quadrangular foit, 390 Ifcct in length from 
north to south, 369 fiom east to west. Tho 
place belongs to a family now Mussulman, 
but formerly professing Brahmin i sin, having 
chauged its profession of faith to prevent con 
fiscation of its possessions. Distant S.K. from 
Benares 39 miles, N.W. from Calcutta 350, 
Lat. 25°, long. 83° 34'. 

CHYNPORE BA REE. —See Barks. 

CIC1LLY. — A town in tho British district 


COADLYPETTA. — A town in Mysore, 
GO miles N.W. from Seringapatam, and 70 
miles E. from Mangalore. Lat. 12° 48', long. 
75° 56'. • 

COCHIN. — A raj, or native state, politi- 
cally connected w' it If the presidency of Madras, 
and sc ^nominated from the town of the same 
name, formerly its capital, but now a British 
possession, and considered within the limits of 
the district of Malabar. That district bounds 
the Cochin raj on the west, north, and north- 
east sides ; a small portion at the south-west 
angle is bounded by tho Arabian Sea, and 
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farther south is an isolated strip of territory of 
about thirty miles iu length, bounded on the 
south-west by the SAine sea. On the south 
and part of the east, Cochin is bounded by the 
te^KItory of Travaneore : it lies betweeu Iat. 
9° 18;— 10* 50', long. 76° 5'— 76° 58'. The 
area is estimated at 1,988 square miles. A 
considerable portion of this raj is mountainous, 
extending over the Western Ghauts. The most 
striking physical feature of the country is 
furnished by the series of shallow lakes called 
«by the British backwaters, receiving the drain- 
age of the numerous streams descending from 
the Western Ghauts, and from this circum- 
stance liable to rise enormously as these feeders 
swell, and to fall as they shrink or dry up. 
One of these feeders, the Alwye, has been 
known to rise nearly sixteen feet in twenty- 
four hours. This affects the backwater in the 
like deg^e, which sometimes continues swollen 
for months, but in the dry season shoals in many 
places to two feet, and even to six inches at the 
northern and southern extremities. The limits 
of the Cochin backwaters, distant north and 
south about 120 miles, pass considerably be- 
ond the boundary of the state : the greatest 
readth is about ten miles, but in some places 
the breadth is not more than a few hundred 
yards. The form is exceedingly irregular, 
branching into a great number of intricate and 
shallow channels, inclosing various low alluvial 
islands. The communication with the sea is at 
three points . one at the city of Cochin, another 
at Kodungaloor or Cranganore, and a third at 
Chetuwaya or Chatwye. Though in most places 
rather shallow, the backwater is navigable at all 
times from Cochin to Cranganovo, and from Co- 
chin to Alep pi or Aulapolay, both for passage 
and cargo-boats. During the rains it is every- 
where navigable for flat-bottomed boats ; but 
for the coneyancc of small merchandise, canoes 
d rawing little water are preferred. All the lands 
washed by this great estuary, whether islands 
or inclosing banks, are low and awamjffc and 
liable to be flooded during the monsoon inun- 
dations. They are in general densely covered 
with luxuriant and productive cocoanut-palms, 
and in such places as are embanked great quan- 
tities of rice are grown ; but«this state of the 
lan*d, and the sluggishness of the water, which 
has scarcely any current, render the%tmoaphere 
very damp, and sometimes very offensive to the 
smell, though it is not found particularly un- 
healthy. The average annual fall of lain during 
the prevalence of the monsoon is as much as 
seventy-two inches This season is very long, 
beginning about the end of May, and lasting 
to the end of September. During its con- 
tinuance, the average temperature is 78° ; in 
the dry season it is about 85\ Even during 
the latter, though called dry, the air is moist, 
and frequent showers of rain reduce the tem- 
perature, so that a continued drought is almost 
unknown. In a commercial point of view, the 
timber of this state is amongst the most valu- 
able of its productions. It grows principally 
in Iruari, a considerable tract in the north- 


east, covered with dense forests of teak of 
euormous size, but less durable and elastic 
than timber of the same kind produced in 
Travaneore and Malabar. It is consequently 
more in demand for building houses than for 
ships, for which latter purpose it is also ren- 
dered less suitable by being cut into short 
junks, in order that it may the more easily be 
dragged to the tofrents which sweep it down 
to the backwater, whither it is carried with 
such extreme violence that it is often shaken 
to such an extent as to be unfit for purposes 
requiring timber of large dimensions. Another 
valuable description of timber is the peon, pro- 
bably a sort of pine, whichr,furnishes excellent 
masts. Besides the above, there are black- 
wood, angely, jack, ben-tcak, and bastard- 
cedar. The vegetable productions are rice, 
pepper, cardamoms, betelnut, ginger, yams, 
svreet potatoes, and arrowroot. Coffee of ex- 
cellent quality is produced to a small extent ; 
and it is believed that the culture might with 
great success be considerably increased, the 
chief obstacle being the apathy of the natives. 
Cotton is grown, but in small quantities, and 
is considered of inferior quality. The sugar- 
cane is also cultivated, but only to a trifling 
extent : the natives, not having the skill to make 
vsugar, convert it into jaggery or molasses. 

The zoology of the count r> h rich, but has 
not been adequately investigated. The list of 
wild animals comprises elephants ami tigers of 
enormous size, buffaloes, swine, deer of various 
kinds, monkeys and apes in great number and 
variety, parrots of many kinds, and other birds 
of several descriptions. Snakes are very nume- 
rous and deadly, and the rivers swarm with 
alligators. The principal exports are rico, 
pepper, cardamoms, and timber. The rajah 
has the monopoly of"pepper and cardamoms, 
which he buys at the lowest price at whit h 
they can be brought to market, and sells at a 
great advance. The forests belong to him, 
and the timber sold from them brings him an 
average income of 80,000 rupees annually. 
In consequence of the great extent and facility 
of water-carriage, and also, in the low country, 
from the impediments picsented by torrents, 
lakes, inlets of the sea, or backwater, the con- 
struction of roads until of late has been little 
regarded. The longest and most important 
road is nearly parallel to the seashore, and on 
an average about a mile from it. This forms 
the principal military an (1 official mute between 
Travaneore Hn 1 1 Malabar. Its continuity, how- 
ever, must be greatly broken by the numerous 
pieces of water which intersect its course. In 
the less swampy faits, about Trichoor, there 
are some excellent portions of road, for making 
which, laterite, there the prevailing formation, 
is well suited. The principal towns iu the 
native territory — Trichootr, Cranganore, Chit- 
toor, Vullarapullai, Vorapoli, Vaipu, Aikota, 
Edapali, Tiripunaitorai — are*noticed under 
their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. 

Cochin contains eight talooks or Bubdivi- 
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himift, called respectively, Cochin, Cannanore, 
Moogoondaparum, Triclioor, Tallapilly, Chit- 
toor, and Cranganoro, The number of houses 
in 183d was stated to be 53,720, and that of | 
the population 288 ,176. The number of| 

people, compared with the area', bIiows a rela- 
tive density of 145 to the square mile. The 
population is much divided and subdivided 
into castes and classes, the frincjpal of whom 
are, first, Nnmboories or Brahmins, composing 
the piiesthood, and having wonderful influence 
over the Brahunnical population in general. 
Contrary to the usual Brahminical practice, 
they discourage marriage m their families, 
only the eldest maledn each being allowed the 
privilege of marrying. Second, Nairs, being 
of the Sudra or servile class, yet exclusively 
holding power and military station in the 
country, and treating all other classes except 
the Naiuboori Brahmins with great disdain. 
The marriage ceremony amongst this caste is 
very simple, and consists merely of the bride- 
groom, in the presence of his friends and rela- 
tives, purposely assembled, presenting a cloth 
to the bride, and tying a string round her 
neck. Tho engagement is aH easily dissolved 
as formed , for on either party becoming dis- 
satisfied with tho other, they separate, and the 
relationship of husband and wife ceases from 
that moment, Ikon g then at liberty to 

* liter into a new engagement. The military 
avocations of this class having been terminated 
by the establishment of British supremacy, the 
^«airs are now maintained either by employ- 
ment in the few public offices of government, 
or by agriculture. Third, there are several 
other denominations of the population, mostly 
outcasts of Brahminism ; such as Chagowias 
and Kanakas, gatheiers of fruit and drawers 
of toddy or teimented sap from the palm ; 
Aloognns, or fisheimen. This race is rather 
numerous, as fish abound in the backwater 
and the riverg, and rue much in request for 
diet among the majority of the population. 
Pellor*. or slaves, are either attached to the soil, 
and salable with it, oi else unconnected with the 
soil, and salable at the will of those who are 
regarded as their ownejs. Foutth, Christians ; 
of whom there are two denominations, viz., 
the Syrian or Jacobite Christians, who ac- 
knowledge as their spiritual head the patriarch 
of Antioch, and who generally adhere to a 
tiadition that their church was founded by 
St. Thomas the Apostle, vfho landed at Crau- 
ganore, or Kotunglur, for the purpose of*dis- 
seminating the gospel ; and Romanist doset-nd- 
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who consider themselves defiled by coming in 
contact with them. These wretched outcasts 
from society reside altogether in jungles, and 
rarely visit ttie villages ; but are often seei ' 
travellers on the roadside. Their appear*, 
and gestures are scarcely human, and they 
sist chiefly on fruits, roots, and such animals 
as they succeed in entrapping.” There does 
not appear to be any official return of the re- 
lative proportion of the respective classes of the 
population ; but some estimate may be formed 
from the return of the places of worship for 
each class ; being, Brahminical, 2,734 ; Mus- 
sulman, 31 ; Jewish, 8 ; Christian, 108. The 
number of places of education respectively are, 
English, 5 ; Makyalam, 69 ; Tamil, 9 ; Maha- 
ratta, 1 ; Sanscrit, 7 ; Hebrew, 4 : total, 95. 

The rajah of Cochin claims to hold the ter- 
ritory in right of descent from Cheruman Per- 
mal, who governed this country as •viceroy 
about the beginning of the ninth t^ntury, and 
who became its independent ruler by successful 
revolt Whether or not the line of succession 
has ba*n interrupted, is a question neither easy 
of solution nor necessary to be discussed ; but 
it is certain that neither lue state nor its rulers 
have escaped reverses. Cochin early succumfied 
to the Poz tuguese, who built a fort there. In 
1 599 t^cir archbishop of Goa convened a synod 
at Udiampoor, in which assembly he caused 
the«*teneti. of the Syri.ln ChrMiaus to be de- 
clared heretical, and their condemned books to 
be publicly and judicially burned. In 1662 the 
town of Cochin was taken from the Portuguese 
by the Dutch, under whose management it 
attained a high prosperity. The rajah, who 
retained the rest of the country, was m 1759 
attacked by the rajah of Calicut, called by 
Europeans the Zamorin, who was expelled by 
the rajah of Travancore ; and as a reward for 
the service performed on that occasion, certain 
portions of territory ipere transferred from 
Cochin to ^ravancore. In 1776,' the state of 
Coehiijpas conquered by R yder Ali, the cele- 
brated adventurer, who had raised himself to 
the sovereignty of Mysore. It remained tri- 
butary and subordinate to Hyder, and subse- 
quently to his son Tippoo Sultan, until the 


peace concluded By the latter with the British 

“ l 1792, when the claims %)f Mvsore " 

il to “ “ 


m 1792, when the ctamis^ot Mysore weie 
transferred to the East- India Company. A 
treaty had previously been concluded tl791) 
between the rajah and the East-India Com- 
pany ; by which he had agreed to become tri- 
Ibntary to that body, and pay a subsidy of 
‘100,000 rupees annually. This treaty was 
followed by another in 1809 ; by which the 
rajah agreed tfi pay annually to tho East-India 
Company, in addition to the usual subsidy of 
one lac of rupees, an annual sum * qual to the 
expense “'one Imttalion of native infantry, or 
Sixth,* Mussulmans, whose number is not 176,037 Arcot rupees ; making an aggregate 
great. Besides those above enumerated, payment annually, in six equal instalments, of 
“there is rufe of people inhabiting the , 276,037 rupees ; the disposal of the amount of 
mountains and jungles, culled hill-people, subsidy, as well as tho distribution of the force 
They are regarded with abhorrence and con maintained by it, whether stationed within or 
tempt, even by tho Pollers (polors or slaves), 1 without tho territories of the rajah of Cochin, 
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ants of Portuguese, or of ljptivea converted 
by them. Fifth, Jews ; comprising Black 
Jews, settled in the country from time imme- 
morial, and White Jews, descended from a 
colony much more recently # planted here. 



being left unreservedly to the Company. The 
rajah engaged to hold no correspondence with 
any foreign state, without the knowledge and 

« tion of the Company ; to admit no Euro- 
ifl to his service, nor allow any to remain 
in his territory, without the consent and 
concurrence of the Company, which power 
might dismantle or garrison any fortresses or 
strong places in his dominions. On the other 
hand, the Company undertook to defend the 
territories of the rajah against all enemies what- 
ever. Subsequently, the annual payment to 
the British government was reduced to 2,40,000 
rupees, being one-half of the estimated amount 
of the revenue. Under the influence of the 
protecting power, many changes have been 
effected, calculated to advance the wealth and 
promote the happiness of the people. The in- 
convenient and vexatious imposts known as 
transit-duties were abolished in 1836 ; and in 
1848, by mutual consent of the British and 
Cochin authorities, the custom-houso stations 
of both parties on the frontier were removed, 
thus, among other advantages, facilitating the 
passage of merchandise from MalamF and 
Coimbatore to the port of Cochin. The en- 
lightened policy pursued by her majesty’s 
government at home will doubtless afford 
additional stimulus to the productive ..powers 
of the country, as by a late order the trade of 
Cochin has been placed; as regards the United 
Kingdom, on the same footing, with certain 
specified exceptions, as that of the British pos- 
sessions in India. In 1839 the misconduct of 
the reigning prince rendered it necessary to 
limit his personal expenditure, and intrust the 
administration of the government to a minister 
in communication with the British resident. 
The result has been highly successful. The 
existing difficulties were In a very short time 
surmounted, and the flourishing state of the 
revenue permitted an addition to be made to 
the personal income of the rajahf* improve- 
ment continues. In all the elementjpf pros- 
perity Cochin is rapidly advancing ; an outlay 
not inconsiderable has l»een incurred in the 
construction of roads, bridges, canals, and other 
works of public utility ; yet, at the date of the 
latest information, the revenue had been found 
sufficient not onty to meet all the demands 
upon it, but to afford an ample and increasing 
surplus. The abolition of predial slavery has 
recently been recommended by the British 
government, and will in all probability be 
effected at no very distant period. The pre- 
sent rajah of Cochin, who succeeded to the 
throne upon the death of his brother, is in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age : Hiis installation 
took place in ] 853. 

COCHIN". — A town which, though giving 
name to a small raj or native state, belongs to 
the East-India Company, and is included within 
the district of Malabar, under the presidency 
^of Madras. It is situate at the northern ex- 
? C \remity of a piece of land about twelve miles 
in in length from north to south, but in few 


places more than a mile, and in many not more 
than a quarter of a mile, in breadth, and which 
is nearly insulated by inlets of the sea ami 
estuaries of streams flowing from the Western 
Ghauts. These salt-water inlets, and the es- 
tuaries communicating with them, form what 
is technically callod by seamen frequenting the 
coast the Backwater of Cochin. The river or 
estuary, on the southern side of which the town 
is situate, is the principal channel of communi- 
cation between this extensive inland navigation 
and the sea. ( >utside the mouth of the river 
is a bar, practicable for ships drawing fourteen 
or fifteen feet water. Notwithstanding this 
depth, there is a surf on**the bar in particular 
states of the weather. After pacing the bar 
and entering the river under the old walls of 
the fort, the depth of water is about twenty 
five or thirty feot. In addition to the impedi- 
ment of the bar, the port of Cochin is inju- 
riously affected by the south west monsoon, 
during the prevalence of which (several month*-) 
vessels can neither enter it nor depart from it 
in safety. Cochin is the only port south of 
Bombay whore large ships can be built ; .iml 
here, in 1820 and 1821, wrere built three fri- 
gates for the royal navy. Smaller \ossels 1 >r 
the Indian navy have also been limit hen* ; 
and many ships, from 500 to 1,000 tons bur 
then, for the merchant service. The principal 
material is teak, produced of excellent quality 
in the forests of the Western Ghauts but fre- 
quently so much injured in the pnssagt down 
the torrents, rushing m numerous rapids and 
cataracts, as to he unfit for the construction of 
any but small craft of from fifty to 2 r >0 tons 
burthen, and called patemas, dows, or botillas. 

The town of Cochin is a mile in length, and 
half a mile in width. It was a prosperous and 
fine town when in possession of the J >utch, and 
probably also previously, when held by the 
Portuguese, who, with their usual leligioiis 
zeal, embellished it, among other buildings, 
with a tine cathedral. This, on the capture of 
the place hy the Dutch, in 1 063, w'as convei U d 
into a warehouse for the Dutch E,ist-Jndu 
Company. Bartolomeo, describing it about 
1788, says, *‘This edifice is now employed foi 
preserving the sugar which the Company ob- 
tains. from Batavia, and the cinnamon they 
receive from Ceylon, together with nutmegs, 
cloves, iron, copper, cordage, rice, pepper, and 
various other articles, of merchandise, which 
they bring hither from foreign countries, and 
sell? partly to the Indian princes, and partly to 
the Arabian as well as otke&native and foreign 
merchants. Coqhin is intersected by beautiful 
streets ; the arsenal is ^ell provided with all 
kinds of military store*, and the citadel is 
strongly fortified. Tke£ latter, in the year 
1778, wati supplied with new ditches, bridges, 
batteries, and bastions.” About the same time 
Forbes describes it as a place of great trade, 
“a harbour filled with $hip^ stouts crowded 
with merchants, and warehouses stored with 
goods from every part of Asia and Europe, 
marked the industry, the commerce, and the 
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wealth of the inhabitants,” This prosperity 
was, temporarily at least, impaired by the fall 
of tho dominion of the Dutch, In 1796 Cochin 
was taken by the British, and in 1806 the for- 
tifications and public buildings, under orders 
from the British authorities, were destroyed by 
blowiug them up with gunpowder. The effects 
of the explosions so shattered the private 
houses that scarcely one of Any size or value 
remained standing. On this severe visitation, 
such Dutch families as bad adequate means 
left the place, and those who were unable to 
remove sunk into abject beggary, though some 
formeily possessed titles, and held high rank 
and station. Under*Dutcli sway, Cochin was 
very populous, containing, besides some Euro- 
peans, Moplas or native Mussulmans, Hindoos, 
Arabians, Persians, Christians, comprising Ar- 
menians, Humanists, and those denominated 
Syrian Christians. The Portuguese Chi Uliana 
arc described as singularly depraved, grossly 
and abominably superstitious ; ami their clcigy 
as corrupt, licentious, and ignorant. There 
was formerly a Dutch church, which, after the 
place, passed into the hands of the English. 
The Jews are of two kinds : the fair Jews, of 
more recent arrival and settlement, in the 
country ; and the black Jews, who reside 
apart in a village outside the town. The 
hitter ha vo a Rvnug here. Distance from 
Calicut, S.E., 95 miles ; from Canuanore, S.E., 
loo mile*' ; from Mangalore, S.E., 225 miles; 
fiom Bombay, S.E., (165 milts ; from .Banga- 
lore, S.W., 230 miles; from Madras, S.W., 
350 miles. Lat. 9 C 58', long. 76 1 18'. 

CODWONDA.-- A town in (he British 
district of Bcllaiy, presidency of Madras, 109 
miles S. E. of Bullary. Lat. 13° 50', long. 
77 50 '. 

CO EL, in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieu t. -gov. of the N.VV. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Cawnpore to Delhi, four miles 
S. of Allygurlf It appears to have been a 
place of some importance so early as the year 
1 193, when it was captured by the Mussul- 
mans, under Kutb-u din. It is the seat of the 
mil establishment of the district, and has in 
its immediate vicinity the military cantonment 
and bazaar. Elevation above the sea 784 feet. \ 
Population of the town 36,1 M. Lat. 27° 52', 
long. 78 ’ 9'. 

(JOEL LtlVEB. — See Byeturnee Kiver. 

COG-LASS, ill the BritisA districted Seuni, 
Saugor and Nerbudda territory, lieut. -gov? of 
the N. W. Province, a town on the route from 
Nagpore to Jubbulpoor, 68 jniles S. of the 
hitler. Lat. 22" 15', long. 79* 40'. 

OOH17K.--A towu in the native state of 
Sirgoojah, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
19 miles N. from the town of Sirgoojah, and 
72 miles \V. from Palamow. Lat. 23° 48', 
long. S2 J 52'. # 

COILLK. — A town in the British district of 
Tirhqpt, lieut. -gov, of Bengal, 23 miles N.W. 
of Durbunga. Lut. 2G 3 24', long. 85° 43', 


COTMBATOHE, within the territories sub- 
ject to the presidency of Madras, a British 
district, named from its principal place. It is 
bounded on the north and north-west by 
territory of Mysore ; on the north-east hy^B 
British district of Salem ; on the east by^re 
British districts of Salem and Trichinopoly ; on 
the south-east by the British district of Ma- 
dura ; on the south by JMadura and the ter- 
ritory of Travancore ; and on the west by 
the British district of Malabar and the native 
territory of Cochin. It lies between lat. 
10° 14' -12* 19', long. 76° 36'— 78° 16'; and 
according to official return, has an area of 
8,2S0 square miles. The general physical 
aspect of the district is that of a great recess 
owning to the east, in which direction it com* 
municates with the vast plain of the Carnatic. 
The general surface is level, having at its 
western extremity, or towards the base of the 
Ghats, an average elevation of S00*or 900 feet 
above the sea. This district is inclosed on the 
north by the mazy group of mountains bor- 
deniurtho table-laud of Mysore ; on the south 
by "tlBPuluai or Vurragiri Mountains, and by 
the Aniinali range. Beyond the deep gap of 
Palghatcheri, it has on its north-western side 
the Kundah and Neilglierry groups. The gap 
of Palghatcheri, which divides the Animali 
group from that of the Kundahs, and which 
completely intei sects the great range of the 
Ghats from east to west, is about twenty miles 
wide, having near the centre an elevation, 
stated, as a rough approximation, to be 970 
feet abpve the sea. The principal rivers of the 
district are the Oauvery, Bhovani, Noyel, and 
Amhrawutty. Those principal streams receive 
right and left a great number of torrents, 
fluwing briskly during the periodical rains, but 
at other times they are almost devoid of water. 
Much of the irrigation requisite for the pro- 
duction of crops is effected by means of wells. 
Near the rcymntains in the southern and west- 
ern parUof this district are several extensive 
morasses, and the villages ii» the vicinity of 
such places are noted for insalubrity. The 
climate, in general, however, may be con- 
cluded, on scientific principles, to have greatly 
the advantage ovtilr the maritime parts of thp 
Carnatic, partly in conseqvtence of greater 
elevation, an3 partly from the volume of cool 
and fresh air introduced from the Indian 
Ocean through the great Palghat gap. The 
rains are principally brought by the north- 
east monsoon, which prevails from the be- 
ginning of November to the end of December ; 
and then the Cauvery, Noyel, Bhovani, Ain- 
brawutty, aod^beir numerous feeders, as well 
as the tank.-., are replenished, and the low 
grounds become deluged with water. For a 
month o? six weeks after the end of tho 
monsoon, the season is comparatively cool, 
delightful, and healthful, the north-east wind 
proving cheering and bracing to weakly con- 
stitutions. The midday temperature, how- 
ever, in high ; the range of the thermometer 
in the shade being from 62° to 80° or 8‘2L 
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Its superiority ia “attributable to the richness 
and suitableness of the soil for ita culture,, to 
its being irrigated from wells containing much 
saltpetre, and to the attention paid to its cul- 
tivation." The sandal-tree grows freely in the 
jungly forests round the bane of the hills, and 
the wood is exported in considerable quan- 
tities. The extensive forests in the neighbour- 
hood of the ^Vuinfali Hills contain abundance 
of teak and other valuable timber. Tho popu- 
lation is given under the article Madras. 
The language spoken is the Tamil. The routes, 
generally speaking, between Coimbatore and 
the adjoining districts are good, having lately 
been much improved. The tVunk road is from 
north-east to south-west, from Salem, through 
the towns of Coimbatore and Talghat, to the 
westein const at Pommy. One of the lines of 
the Madi as Railway Company will also traverse 
tho district. The principal places are Coim- 
batore, Palaghat, and Parampoor. 

COIMBATOOR, the principal place of the 
British district of the same name, is situate 
jiear the left bank of the river N(> 3 T cl, a tribu- 
tary of the Cuu\ cry, in a dry and well culti- 
“ vatod country, on the declivity, and ih nr tlio 
'base of the great mountain-group of Ncdgherry, 
and on the north side of the u markable do 
prossion which traverses the (chants from 
Last to west. From this latter cir<um«taiu,ci( 
is admirably ventilated by the cm tents of air 
incessantly sweeping that groat gorge. The 
streets are wide, airy, and neatly built , but 
the salubrity of the phu.o is impaiied bj the 

were bad quality of the water, which \h obtained 

destroyed by the public establishment maiu- 1 an ‘* f° r tho most pint brackish, 

tained for this purpose. The price of the i The bi'iropcan quarter is ca^t waid of the town 
largest and finest pair of tusks is from 8/. to 9/., am4 detached from it. 1 he advantagis of 
and of those of smaller size from Al. to *J/. The . education have l*eu secured to this town 
vegetable productions consist chiefly of dry . fc b rrtU £h the meritorious iffortfl of the local 
grains. The principal .aiiraentaiy crops arc j community, whereby an Rnghrii and vei mi- 
gran* (Cicer arietinum), various so*s of panic, cular «*°° l has been established. The jail 
as Panicum miliaceum, ‘ Panicum ftaheum, I for the ^strict is situate m thT south eastern 
Panicum spicatum ; various kinds of mi lletj P artof tb® town, and ir a Targe square building, 
Holcus spicatus, Holcus saocharatus, Curcuma capable of containing 27 prisoner A detach 
longa or turmeric. Of commercial ciops, the nu ‘ n t of native infantry is stationed here. Thu 
castor-oil plant (Ricinus communis) is much ! huU uf . tho . He poys are near the town On its 
cultivated, and its produce tfonsumed at home, 1 HOlI tb ride is a tank, never less than three 
and exported largbfy. Experiments have been 1 IJoile8 in lens f th » aiul during the rains increasing 
conducted by the government (or the intro- io a lake of considerable extent. In tho time 
duction and cultivation of the Mauritius sugar-' of H ? d ' T Ali tlle town ' n ^ to hav< ‘ ° on 
cane, and favourable reports have been received uine(i 4 » 00u hou8e8 l but [t suffered much in 
of their progress. Cotton is produced, and , thc waru between *hc*Bntish government and 
manufactured into coarse fabrics for home | Mysore. •The railway from Madras to Bey- 
wear, and for exportation to Trinchinopoly, i P oor V™*** by the town. Elevation above 
Salem, Mysore, and Malabar. One of the t,,Q 8ea L4N3 feet - Distance from Calicut, K., 


Towards the end of January and through- 
out February, dews fall heavily, and fogs 
occasion intermittent fevers and catarrhs. 

* »r the end of March the north-east winds 
k and axe succeeded by occasional calms 
variable breezes; southerly and south-east 
winds succeed, and continue to about the 
middle of May. During April the weather 
gradually becomes letter, and the average 
range of the thermometer for the month is 
from 76° to 93°. In May it rises as high as 98° or 
98° in the shade, and seldom falls below 79°. 
From the interposition of the Ghats, the south- 
west monsoon is but little felt, except in the 
rise of the Cauvery, replenished on the table- 
lands of Coorg and Mysore? 

The only mineral of importance is iron-ore, 
either a brown hsematite or a black oxide, 
found in th«» form of sand. Beryl is found in 
considerable abundance, and some specimens 
are of very, fine quality. Saltpetre abounds, 
but is considered to be of inferior quality. It 
is procured by washing the earth ; and a coarse 
culinary salt for domestic purposes is c^feined 
by the same process. 

The zoology of this district has not been 
described, though, from the physical circum- 
stances of the tract, it may be inferred to l>e 
rich. Elephants are very numerous aljput the 
bottom, and in the secluded valleys of the 
Ghauts, as wtdl as in the Animali or Anima- 
laya group, which has received its name, 
meaning Elephant Hill, from the great num- 
ber of those animals which harbour in it. In 
the course of four years immediately preceding 
3843, between 700 and 800 elephants 



— discontinued; the 

object for which it was formed having, it is 
said, been fully attained by “demonstrating 
that the soil and climate' are capable of pro- 
ducing cottorf suitable to the British market." 
The district is noted for the abundance and 
excellence of the tobacco which it produces. 


COLA BA. — This njtme is given to the 
southern part of Lighthouse Island, the noi th- 
em being called by the British Old woman's 
Island. These two parts are connected by a 
causeway, overflowed at spring tides. InghL 
house Island ia likewise connected with Bom- 
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bay Iftland by a causeway* In 1838, a spot 
of ground at the northern extremity of the 
island, which was usually covered by the sea 
at high water, was granted to a company of 
European and native merchants, for the pur- 
pose of constructing a wharf and line of ware- 
houses for the deposit of merchandise, and of 
excavating a canal, to inmir£ constant smooth 
water for boats lying alongside the wharf 
Colaba is the seat of an observatory, one of 
sixty now in operation in various parts of the 
world, for the purpose of magnetic and me- 
toorological observation, whereat the instru- 
ments are read hourly, day and night, with- 
out interruption. 'Ibe erection of a church at 
Colaba was commenced in 1848. The con- 
struction of this edifice was the result of a 
desire to establish some permanent memorial 
of the gallantly and endurance of those who 
fell in Scjnde and Afghanistan ; and the mode 
chosen, was selected on the ground of com- 
bining a record of the departed brave, with a 
purpose of the highest spiritual utility. The 
cost of the building was estimated at 70,000 
lupees, or about 7,OOOJ. Towards this sum 
the government contributed 30,000 rupees, the 
remainder to be supplied by private subscrip- 
tion. But the estimate having been consi- 
derably exceeded the government has been 
authorized to umtrirnti a further sum, equal 
to a moiety of the balance required. Colaba 
is the seat of barracks, which formerly were 
subject to the inconveniences arising from an 
unsatisfactory supply of water. To provide a 
remedy for Uuh evil, was an object combined 
with the construction of (he causeway connect- 
ing Colaba with Bombay Island ; and a sufficient 
extent of iron pipes were forwarded from 
England to enable the project to be completed. 
The cen tie of the island is about lat. 18° 53', 
long. 7r 52'. 

COLABA (Angria’s lapsed territory). — See 
Kolaba. • 

COLA BEK\.—% town in the British dis- 
trict of Sumbulpoor, on the south-viest frontier 
of Bengal, 35 miles N.E. of Sumbulpoor. Lat. 
21° 54', long. 81° 18'. 

COLADYlN E RIVER.— See Kol.vdynk. 

COLA HN ELLY. — A town in the British 
distndt of Coiuibatoor, presidency of Madras, 
81 miles E. of Coiiubatoor, Lat. 11 J Iff, 
long. 77” 53 . • . 

CO LAIR, in the district of M.tsulipaiam, 
presidency of Madias, a large lake, formed 
by the drainage of the three rivers Wey- 
airoo, Turnulairoo, and Bo^lamair. It con- 
tains an area of about 1 80 square miles. A 
considerable outlay has been recently sanctioned 
for its drainage, by which the bed would be 
made available as arable land, capable of sup- 
porting a population of 7,000. Its centre is 
about Tat. 16° iV f long. 81° 20'. 

CO LAPORE. — See Kolaeore. 

COLAR. — A town in the native state of 
Mysore, 40 miles E. from Bangalore, nnd 08 
• 2 G 


miles W. from Chittoor. Lat. 13° 8', lone. 
78° 10'. * 

OOLEAPOLL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pooralia, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 56 
N.W. of Miduapoor. Lat. 22° 51'. 

86° 4 O'. 

COLE HAN. —A native jaghire -within the 
British district of Singbhoom, under the juris- 
diction of the political agent for the south- w^st 
frontier of Bengal. Its revenue is returned at 
10,000 rupees, a portion of whicli is paid to 
the British government as tribute. It* centre 
is about lat. 22° 5', long. 85° 55'. 

COLEROON RIVER.— See Cauvery. 

COLES.— See Orissa. 

COLGONG, in the British district of Blia- 
gulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right bank of the Ganges, on the route from 
Berhampore to Dinapore, 130 miles N.W. of 
the former, 163 E. of the latter It has a 
small bazaar, and a fort, now in a Ruinous 
state. Abreast of it, in the river, are three 
insulted masses, consisting of huge blocks of 
rocks, having their civvies andrifls tilled with 
stunted trees, and fifty or sixty feet above the 
water. Distant N.W. from Calcutta by Ber- 
hampore, 215 miles; by the course of the 
river, 809. Lat. 25° 13', long. 87° 17'. 

COLLACHL T LL, in the territory of Travan- 
corc, a small town on the seacoast, in a dimi- 
nutive hay. The land here is rather high and 
bold, differing from the generality of the coast, 
which is low, and in most places sandy. Dis- 
tance from Trivandrum, S.E , 30 miles; Cana- 
nore, S.E., 287. Lat. 8° Iff, long. 77° 18'. 

COLLOOR. — See Barkaloor. 

COMALDA, in (lurwhal, a river rising in 
the mountains inclosing the Rama Serai valley 
on the north, and in lat. 30° 57', long. 78® 7. 
It has a course of about seventeen miles, gene- 
rally in a uth easterly d'rection, to its con- 
fluence \> P h the Jumna, on the right side, in 
lat. 30' 47', long. 78° 10 It is one of the 
largest streams which the Jumna receives 
above the confluence of the Tuns. Hodgson 
crossed it in the, begin ing of April, a little 
above its mouth, when it # was seventy ft&t 
wide, two aitd a half deep, and very rapid. 

COM ARE A LI- W A.— A town in the British 
district oi Cuddapali, presidency of Madras, 
29 miles 18. W. of Cuddapah. Lat. 14° 1G, 
long. 78° 30’. 

COMBAKONUM, in the British district of 
Tanjore, a town the principal place of a large 
and valuable fidlook or subdivision which bears 
the same name. It is situate in a low level 
tract between two considerable branches or 
outlets . the river Oauvery, and extends 
about two miloe in length from north to south, 
and one mile in breadth from east to west. 
The houses are built in the usual native style, 
and some in the chief streets have two stories. 
The bazaar forms a long and tolerably wide 
street, and is well supplied with provisions. 




COM- 

Thero are several celebrated pagodas bore, and 
consequently a considerable number of Brah- 
mins, who live on the revenues of those estab- 
l^tonents* Many devotees resort hither to visit 
ti^pagodas. There is also considerable traffic ; 
but the exercise of manufacturing art is chiefly 
confined to weavingii The weavers are said to 
be very industrious, but, like those engaged in 
th^ &ame employment m most other places, 
very poor. Notwithstanding its slight elevation 
above the sea, this place is remarkably healthy 
both for Europeans and natives. The lines 
for the small detachment of native infantry 
stationed here, are situate on a sandy piece of 
ground near the river, where aro also the 
conrt-hou&c, the jail, and the hospital. The 
jail is constructed to contain three hundred 
prisoners. Distance from Tanjore, N.E., 20 
miles; Madura, N.E., 112; Bangalore, S.E., 

1 86 ; Madras, S.W., 100. Lat. 10 ,J 5S long. 
79 c 2fl\ .. 

COMBER ME K E BAY, situate between 
the mouths of the Talak and A eng rivers, on 
the coast of Arraean, and abounding!* with 
shoals, rocks, and sandbanks. Its centre is 
about lat. 19° 35', long. 93° 35'. 

COMERCOLLY, in the British district of 
Pubna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town situate on 
the route from Rerhampoie to Dacca. 77 miles 
S.E. of former, 95 W. of latter. It is situate 
on the (Horace, a large offset flowing south- 
eastward from the Ganges, and often denomi- 
nated by the British the river of Comercolly. 
The river is described by Hober as having the 
width of the Thames at Vauxhall. Didaney 
from Calcutta, N.E., 101 miles. Lat. 23' 52', 
long. 89 14'. 

COMORIN <CAPE), in the native state of 
Travancore, the most southern point of what 
is called the Peninsula of India. “It is 
fanned of a circular low sandy point, not dis 
cenaible above the distanej^of 111 r<^ and a half 
or four leagues from the ®ok of a large ship. 
Within two or three cables’ length of the 
south-east part of the point lies a sloping rocky 
islet, high above water, with other rocks about 
it, on which the sea breaks. To the westward 
of this islet, tlie shore of the Tape is sandy and 
barren, but to tkte eastward it ^bounds with 
trees, having a fort and village among them 
close to the sea.” The land is bold and safe 
to approach within about a mile and a half or 
two miles, the depth of water in some places 
increasing towards the shore. “ A great way 
out from the cape there is a bank abounding 
in cod, where some ships have caught consi- 
derable numbers of those fidi ; tout it appears 
to be of small extent and little known.” The 
base of the south* »n extremity of the Western 
Ghauts is about a mile or a mile and a half 
from the sea. “These mountains rise in 
majestic sharp peaks, chained together, and 
forming a ridge ; ” and “a little detached from 
the end of the chain over the cape, on the east 
side, there is a sharp conical mountain by 
itself, like a yugarloaf.” A bold summit, some 
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distance north of the cape, when viewed from 
afar, appears isolated, and has by navigators 
sailing at a distance been often mistaken for 
the capo itself. To the eastward of the 
rocky islet previously mentioned, and about 
three miles from it, is a fort. Colonel Welsh, 
describing the place in lh24, says, “A few 
fishermen's houses, some venerated temples, 
and a Dutch f church, now form the celebrated 
town of Cape Comorin.” Lat. 8 l 5', long. 
77° 37'. 

CONCAN, in the presidency of Bombay, a 
narrow tract stretching from the south of 
Sawuntwarree, on the frontier of lloa, in lat. 
15° 44', long. 73 J 45', to the Damaun river, in 
lat. 20' 22', long. 72 J 52', a length of about 
three hundred ami thirty miles, with a bioadth 
varying from twenty-five to figy miles. It is 
bounded on the west by tin* \rabian Sea, ami 
on the oast by the culminating ridge of the 
Ghats. The eastern part, strotrhing up the 
face of the Ghats and along their summits, is 
extremely rugged. The mean elevation of tilt' 
western, or more depressed part, is about. 1 00 
feet; but it has many isolated hills, or shoil 
ranges, some of whi< h have a considerable 
elevation. Though rugged, this tract has 
many fertile valleys, each of which, for the 
most part, affords a passage to a small river or 
torrent holding a westerly course fiom the 
Ghats to the Arabian Sea. The geological 
surface-formation is volcanic, generally tiap, 
rising in terraces from the low country to the 
summit of the Ghats, and in some pl.wvs over- 
laid by femigmeouji saiuKtone, which, when 
decomposed, forms a lateiite, easily mouldering 
into a rcildi.sh fertile cat tli. But a count 17 so 
rugged cannot but contain much lain! that is 
totally irreclaimable, though producing in its 
gorges and ravine* dense jungle, infested by 
beasts of prey, especially tigers, li^ro remark- 
ably fierce and destructive. Ii some places, 
however, the rock is so hard and close as 
totally to preclude vegetation of any kind, and 
presents the appearance of a huge black mass 
overtopping the general outline of the moun- 
tain. This is iu many instances surmounted 
by a formidable lull-fort. The rivers, in the 
upper or steeper part of their course, near the 
mountains, .are clear and rapid ; hut. after 
entering the level country, where they are 
affected by the tide, tjiey aro very deep and 
muddy, their estuaries forming small havens, 
which, before the establishment of British 
supremacy, afforded lurking- places for pirates. 
The most fertilc^spots aro on the banks of 
streams. The rivers abound with fish, but they 
arc also frequented by alligators. Venomous 
serpents are unfortunately very numerous. 
The climate is characterized by the great 
heaviness of the monsOon rains, the amount of 
which in one year has been known to be nearly 
300 inches. The Concan abounds in thermal 
springs, the water of which haw a temperature 
in no instance exceeding 110°, and is found 
very serviceable in casea of rheumatism. Whoa 
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cooled, it is pleasant and salubrious to drink. 
The Concau comprehends two collectorates,— 
Tatmah and Kutnaghery, which will he found 
more particularly described in their proper 
places in the alphabetical arrangement. Of 
the tract south of Bombay, Mhar is the princi- 
pal town. There are numerous small towns 
or forts along the coast, at the estuaries of the 
small rivers, or on the crodks or small bays, j 
which abound. Of those places the most worthy 
of* notice are Junjera, Rutnagheriah, Vizia- 
dioog, and Vingorla, notices of which are 
given under their respective names. 

The Concan appears to have been little 
noticed in Indian hihtory until the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, when it^seacoasts 
became the scene of the daring and active 
operations of the Portuguese. Jn the middle 
of the seventeenth century it was conquered 
from the king of Beojapore by the Mohratta 
leader Sevajoo. Aurungzcbc was less success- 
ful in his attempts upon it : liis son Mo.izzim, 
whom he despatched against it, lost, in 1681, 
nearly the whole of his horses and cattle, 
either from want of provisions, or from the 
dirully effect of the climate. It thenceforward 
remained under the i ule of the chief of ISattara, 
and subsequently under that of the Peishwa, 
until, on the ovu throw of the latter in 1818, 
it was int orjx .Mtu >mi 1 Ihe dominions of the 
Past India Company. 

( ON J) VPILLY, in the British district of 
Masulipat.ini, piesidoncy of Madras, a hill-fort, 
having an elevation of about 1,700 feet above 
the level of the sea. P was formerly noted 
for its strength ; hut of bite years, aecoiding 
to Hamilton, “has been suffered to crumble 
into ruin,” Distance from Madras, N., 215 
miles ; Masulipatam, N.W., 52 ; Calcutta. 
S.W , 85 S. Lat. 1 <> 38', long. 80 37'- 

GOVDEKPRE DROfKi. — A fort m the 
British disti ict of Bellriry, presidency of 
Madras, 52 nflles S. of Bollary. Lat. 14 c 22', 
long. 77 O'. • 

GONBE \ BILLY.— A town in the British 
tcrritoiy of Nagpoor, 07 miles SW. from" 
Rustur, and 91 miles N . from llnjahmundry. 
Lat. 18’ 19', long. 81 39'. 

GON.JRVKEAM, in the British district 
Ghmgloput, presidency of Madras a town on j 
the route* fiom Madras to Arcot. It is situate 
on the Wegawati, a ton cut devoid of wat ei 
during the dry season. The streets are wide, 
cross each other at right angles, itnd huwe a 
row of cocoauut-trees 04 each side. The houses 
arc of mud ; they .ire roofed with tiles, and are 
built in the form of a squar^ with an iuclosed 
court in the middle : altogether they appear 
superior to the houses in the country towns of 
Bengal. The principal inhabitants are Brah- 
mins, of whom there are about a hundred 
families, and a large number of dancing-girls, 
kept iu honour fit Iswara or Siva. The pagodas 
dedicated to that deity and his consort Knina- 
chiuna are represented as 44 great stono build- 
ings, very clumsily executed both in their 


j joinings and carvings, and totally devoid of 
elegance 01 grandeur, although they are won- 
derfully crowded with what are meant as 
ornaments.” These pagodas are highly famed 
in the mythological lore of the Brahmins, ifa 
are amongst the most revered and frequented 
iu Southern India. Tlic great gateway of the 
! pagoda* as is usually the case with Such struc- 
tures, is huge and lofty, and from the top, 
which is reached by seven flights of stairs, 
there is a view “ extremely fine ; consisting of 
extensive woods intersected l>y a large sheet of 
water, with numerous pagodas rising among 
the trees, and a magnificent range of retiring 
mountains iu the distance.” Distance from 
Cuddalore, N., 81 miles ; Arcot, E., 27 ; 
Bangalore, E., 145; Madras, S.W., 42. Lat. 
12 J 50', long. 79° 4G\ 

GONTAI. — A town in the Britmh district 
of Tlijollee, lieut.-gov. of Bongal, 06 miles 
S.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 21° 47', h*ng. 87 Q 47'. 

COOcft BEHAB. — See Koosh Behak. 

COOI) AM. — A town in the native state of 
Jeypoor, one of the hill y^mindarries of Madras, 
73 nnles S. from Joy poor, and 83 miles \Y. 
from Yizianagrum. Lat. 18", long. 82° 14'. 

COO GO \ BRA. — A town in the British 
district of Mymunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
52 miles N.E. of Pubna. Lat. 21° 20', long. 
90 J . 

COOMANDA. — A town in the native state 
of K areal, on the southwest frontier of Bengal, 
12 miles N from Kareal, and 108 miles S.W. 
from Suralmlpoor. Lat. 20 30', long. 82° 44'. 

COOMBA COTTA. — A town in the native 
state of deypoor, one of the hill zemindarries 
of Madras, 10 miles S.W. from Ryaguddah, 
and (’9 miles NT. from Viziauagrum. Lat. 
19 6 ', long. 83' 20'. 

OOOMJjfcYRUE]^— A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominion^ of tliMmza*” 93 miles S.E. from 
Elbehpoor, and 93 miles A E. from Nandair. 
Lat. 20 P, long. 7 S' 23'. 

COOMBLA, in the British district of South 
Canara, presidency of Madias a town situate 
on a high peninsula, projecting into a salt- 
water lake, at parated from tue sea by a spit of 
Mind, and receiving the water of two river*, 
one flowing from the Ghauts, the other, of le^s 
size, flowing from some hills n few miles east 
of the town. In the rainy season, tho-e rivers 
‘ bring down a body of water, which makes tho 
1 lake or inlet quite fresh ; but during the rest 
! of the year is a.* salt the external sea. 

1 The situation of the fort is very fine. Tho 
j town, once considerable, but m ‘v rather dc- 
] eayed, " vs formerly joined by a »*idgo to tho 
1 tow n ut s. any spoor. a, situate on the south or 
opposite side of the narrow inlet by which the 
lake communicates with the sea. Ooombla is 
distant from Mangaloor, S.. 19 miles; Madras, 
\V„ :»(»0. Lai. 12 38', long. 75 . 

GOOMBTA.- Boo Goombia. 
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COOMSEE. — A town in Mysore, 2$ miles (and prosperity. Coondapoor, and some other 
N.E. from Bed nore, and 141 miles N.W. from posts on the seashore, were in the early part of 
Seri ngapa tarn. Lat. 14 13 3', long, 75° 28'. the sixteenth century seized by the Portuguese, 
pOOMTAv in the British district of North an <* the more inland tract was included within 
Cdhara, presidency of Madras, a town on a the great realm of Vyayanagar until its over- 
creek on the east cdHst of the Indian Ocean. thr °w, in 1565, by a Mussulman confederacy 
u It seems to bare been formerly a place of at Telikota ; subsequently to which this tern- 
some note.* Its lanes are straight, and fenced to **y appears to have become part of the state 
With stone walls, and it has many cocoanut- of Bednore^on *the overthrow of which by 
gardens. Twice it had the misfortune of having Ali, in 1763, it became incorporated 

Tippoo's army encamped in its vicinity, and on wjfli Ms dominions; and when his son, in 
both occasions it was burned down by some of 1*99, fell beneath the attack of the British, it 
the irregulars.” Salt is made on the banks of became part of the British district of North 
the cove, by evaporating the sea- water. Of Canara. Distance from Mangalore, N., 53 
late years, this place appears to have recowered jjjles **90 ft Bangalore, N.W., 

its former prosperity, from being selected as ; Mam*a«, W., 380. Lat, 13 38, long, 
the port of shipment for the raw cotton pro- ?4° 45'. 

duoed in the district of Bellary and in the COONNAGOODY. — A town in the British 
Southern Mahratta country. A road from district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 42 
Dharwar, by Sircy, was opened some time miles E. of Madura. Lat. 10° 7', long. 78° 47'. 
since ; but 4 his affording but imperfect accom- COONOOR, one of the minor sanitary 
modation, another was subsequently con- gtations on the Neilgherry Hills, in tlio district 
structed, opening a communication for wheeled of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 6,000 feet 
carriages for the entire distance between Dhar- A bove the level of the sea. It is situate on the 
war and Ooomta. The town is situate about a cregt of the hill s , in the south east angle of 
mile from the port, which, however, is little their summit ; the residences of the Europeans, 
more than an open roadstead, having a head- including an hotel, being placed on the rounded 
land running out at* its northern termination, tops of a range of hills, which runs from a high 
which protects the anchorage from the .north- mountain callod “Coonoor Bet ta," towards the 
west wind, being that which prevails nearly top of the pass ; while, the bazaar and native 
the whole of the trading season, and renders residences arc in the hollow below, and adjacent 
the bay comparatively calm during thus part of to a masonry budge, which spans a wide stream 
the year; but it is entirely exposed to the flowingfromthe.rakatallavalley.anddcscend- 
south-west monsoon, and after this commences, ing t he hills at this point in a large volume of 
it is unsafe for any country vessel to remain water . A church has been rei ently erected at 
there. It is in contemplation to erect a light- this place. The south-west monsoon sets in at 
house at this place, and to take measures for 8tatlon in the month of .lime, but with 
the improvement of the harbour. ^ Distant j eSM rigour than at Ootacainund, owing to the 
VW. from Mangalore 113 miles, K.h. from clouds, which come charged with rain from the 
I*ombay 3LS, N.VJ . from Madras 410. Lat. westward, meeting with opposition from the 
14 26, long. /4 29. high spurs of the Dodabetta range which in 

COOMTY. — A town 4 n the British territory tervene. The annual fall of rain hurenvi rages 
of Nagpoor, 145 miles Ejfrom Nj%poor, and fifty-five inches ; that at Ootauunuxid sixty 
22 miles 8.W. from Ryepcmr. Lat. 21 u , long, inches. Distant N. from Ooimbatoor 26 mill s. 
81° 22'. Lat. 11° 21', long. 7 6 V 56'. 

COONDADCM. — A town in the British • COONYGUL. — A town in Mysore, 47 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, miles N.E. from Seringapatarn, and 36 miles 
33 miles H.E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 10° 60', W. from Bangalore. Lat. 13 3 1', long 77 o'. 
loTig. 77 30 . COORG, a district of >Southeru India, and 

COONDAPOOR. — The principal place of a recently an independent raj, is hounded on 
subdivision of the same name, in the British the north by Mysore and the collectorate of 
district of North Canara, presidency of Madras. Canara ; on the east by Mysore ; on the south 
It is Bituate on the south or left side of an by the collectorate * of Malabar ; and. ou the 
estuary receiving five fresh-water rivers, flow- west by Malabar and Canara. While a sepa- 
ing down from the Ghauts. Though this rate raj, its limits wow more extensive; but 
estuary is extensive, it is shallow, and navi- upon the subjugation of the province by the 
gahle solely for boats and smalk vessels ; and British, in 1834/ the Jalooks of Pootoor and 
those which ply on it are only canoes. The Umr Sooleay were annexed to the collectoaate 
surrounding country is remarkably beautiful ; of Canara. The presept district of Coorg lies 
and an old fort, erected by the Portuguese a between lat, 11° 56' an d 12° 46', long. 76°*26' 
shmrt distance inland of the town, commands a and 76° 13', and extends about sixty miles from 
noble prospect. General Matthews, preparing north to south, and thirty-five from east to 
for the disastrous expedition in which he wont. The area is estimated at about 1,420 
perished, made lines around this fort. Thu square miles. Coorg is a very rugged, and 
town contains about 250 houses, and has long altogether mountainous region, the lowest part 
been stationary with respect to increase of size being fully 3,000 feet above the sen. The 
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tract which most nearly resembles a plain, is 
the valley, about eighteen miles long and 
thirteen broad, lying between Merkara and 
N'aknaad, which, viewed from above, has a 
level appearance, bat when examined more 
closely, is found to consist of a succession of 
low ridgoH, with small narrow valleys, or per* 
haps rather ravines, between them ; the lowest 
being the bed of the great rfver (Jauvery. The 
ridges are parallel to each other, and commence 
in a steep abutment, whence they proceed in a 
diiectiou south-east, until they terminate in 
tho plains of Mysore or Wynaad. Home of 
those ranges have on their summits very small 
table-lands, but in general their tops are sharp 
ridges. The whole country, with few excep- 
tions, is covered with forests more or less 
dense, but seldom so overgrown by underwood 
as to qualify them to be called jungle. To the 
eastward, however, towards Mysore, in which 
direction the elevation of tho sui face diminishes, 
bimboos make their appearance, and the forest 
becomes thick jungle, filled with every variety 
of wild auimals. The general declivity of the 
country is to the north-east and east, as indi- 
cated by the course of the Cauvery and its 
feeder^, which flow in that direction, and 
nceive the drainage of nearly four-fifths of the 
country. 

The temperature o' tl c atmosphere in Coorg 
is low, owing to the elevation of the country, 
the proximity of the ocean to the south-west 
rind west, and the prevalence of winds from 
those points. The greatest ranges of tempera- 
ture are m January and February, amounting 
to from 53° to 72 u ; and the weather then is 
not only cold, but excessively dry. In April 
and May the heat becomes oppressive duiing 
the day, but the nights are almost always cool. 
The monsoon commences in June, and towards 
the close of that month the rain falls very 
heavily, insomuch that from tho 22nd to tho 
27th of that*month, in the year 1835, there 
fell twenty-seven inches. This weather con- 
tinues during July, August, and September, 
the air being loaded with moisture, and the 
sun seldom seen ; at the same time the tem- 
perature is wonderfully equable, the extremes 
in the open air being 5G° and 65°. The total 
tall of rain in one year (1835-1830) was 119 
inches, of which 44 w ere in June. The climate 
is in general healthful for Europeans, but has 
an unfavourable influence on those inclined to 
vibcetnl congestion, asthlna, or ^dysentery. 
Notwithstanding the excessive moisture,* the 
equability of temperature causes rheumatism, 
catarrh, or pneumonic affections to bo little 
known. It is a remarkable Tact, however, that 
th(* u climate appears decidedly inimical to the 
euro of cuts, wounds, and sores, which are 
often totally unmanageable without change of 
air.” For so circumscribed a tract the zoology 
is varied and important. Elephants are 
numerous, and # w'ore more so until rewards 
were given for their destruction ; since which, 
numbers have been shot or taken in pitfalls. 
Tigers aro numerous, but are not so ferocious 


as in less-elevated and more sultry regions. 
Here also are found the leopard, the chita or 
hunting-leopard, and the tiger-cat. Beam are 
rare, but exceedingly fierce and dangerous. 
The wild dog, as large as a greyhound, but 
much more strongly built, hunts in packs of a 
dozen or more, is very fierce, and attacks and 
destroys even kine. The bison attains the 
enormous height of seventeen hands, and $he 
elk harbours in the secluded wilds. 

Previously to the occupation of the country 
by the British, in 1834, the roads, or rather 
paths, were very rude, the rajahs discouraging 
any improvement, as tending to facilitate in- 
vasion. The only route which could be con- 
sidered as a road, was that commencing at 
Periapatam, in Mysore, proceeding through a 
thick jungle to Yerajenderjietta, and thence by 
the Iluggala or Hingm Ghaut, a very steep 
descending pass, to Cannanore, in Malabar. 
This is the worst ghaut in the Booth of India, 
being so steep as to be nearly impracticable for 
laden cattle, and totally so for wheeled car- 
riages ; neither is it capable of much improve- 
ment, tlie declivity being in many places one 
in three feet. A road, commencing also at 
Periapatam, proceeds westward, but to the 
north of that just described, through Nunje- 
rajpet,to Merkara; but this is a very bad 
route, and is now nearly disused. At the 
present time the principal road is that leading 
from Mysore into Coorg, and thence into 
Canara. It proceeds from Periapatam north- 
westward, through Frazerpet to Merkara, and 
thence by the Sulia or Kumpaji Ghaut, having 
an easy slone down to Canara, and terminating 
at Mangalore, being practicable for guns and 
all sorts of carriages. Another road has been 
more recently constructed between Canara and 
Mysore, which passes by the Munjeerabad 
Ghaut, somewhat to the north of the road by 
the Sumpaji Ghaut. The authorities were in- 
duced to sanction tile construction of this road 
by regard to its^dvanw.ges, as connecting 
Canara and the important seaport of Manga- 
lore with the towns and d stricts in the west 
of Mysore. There are several cross-routes, but 
these are merely very ride paths, full of large 
stones, intersects with deep ruts, and passing 
over steep acclivities, whicbPmight, by the ex- 
ercise of an ordinary portion of skill and care, 
be either avoided or reduced. 

The men of Coorg are a handsome athletic 
race, usually above the middle size, and, with 
scarcely any exception, well-limbed. The 
women are not so tall in proportion, but arc 
well made and well-looking, though rather 
coarse, but fair in comparison to the men. 
Both sexes are laborious and industrious in the 
practice of agriculture, their main and almost 
exolush ■ employment ; except that the men 
shoot and hunt, partly to destroy animals in- 
jurious to their crops, and partly for the pro- 
duce of the sport. They are well clad, the men 
wearing a turban, and a gown reaching to the 
feet, and being girt round the wakt with a 
shawl or handkerchief, to which they attach 
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tb© formidable Nair knife. The women wear 
a loos© cotton wrapper, reaching from the 
shoulders to the knees, and a small white cloth 
tied round the head. Both sexes daily, after 
their labour, wash the whole body in warm 
water. A very singular and revolting custom 
prevails here, different from polyandry, in 
which each woman has exclusively a plurality 
of jiusbands. In Coorg the wives of several 
brothers are the wives of all. t( On the mar- 
riage of an elder brother, his wife is considered 
the property of all the brothers jointly ; and as 
the juniors successively marry, their wives in 
turn are common to all the brothers.” This 
abominable custom, however, is falling some- 
what into disrepute, and its practice becoming 
more circumscribed. The amount of the 
population in 1836 was officially returned at 
65,437 pei cions ; and the increase in that year 
was neatly ten per cent, on the total. Since 
the annexation of Coorg to the British domi- 
nions, the revenue has improved, cultivation 
has been extended, and the general prosperity 
of the country steadily increased. The only 
assemblages of dwellings which can with any 
propriety be denominated town*, are Merkara, 
Somwarpet, and Verajenderpett. The inha- 
bitants of Coorg are Naivs, and consequently 
Brahminista of the Sudra caste ; yet, iij some 
respects, they manifest little reverence for the 
Brahminical code. Though a barbarous, they 
are an energetic and brave race, and with 
unflinching spirit and desperate valour they 
maintained their independence against the 
\astly superior power of Hyder Ali and his 
son Tippoo Sultan, severely retaliating on their 
oppressors in the campaign of 1791, ami mate- 
rially aiding in their humiliation. By the 
treaty of that year they were received under 
the protection of the British government. 

In 1 832, the sister of the reigning rajah, 
with her husband, fled from Coorg into My- 
sore* and claimed the protection of Ciie British 
resident from the violence of their relative. 
Under these circumstances, it became the duty 
of the British authorities to affoid the protec- 
tion implored, without regarding the com- 
plaints of the rajah, or the military prepara- 
tiQns which he proceeded to* make. Various 
communications passed between those authori- 
ties and tho prince, whose country, it may 
moreover be observed, was a prey to the most 
oppressive tyranny and misgovernment. At 
length the rajah seized and detained an emis- 
sary of the British government, who, with 
another native, had been despatched to 0,*>rg, 
under an impression that native negotiation 
might be more effective than European. This 
act of violence the rajah defended, on the ground 
of reprisal for tbs withholding from his ven- 
geance the fugitive victim of his tyranny. 
Negotiation was now relinquished ; a force of 
6,000 men was despatched to punish the out- 
rage, and the government of Madras issued a 
proclamation to tho effect, that the lajah, in 
consequence of oppression and cruelty to his 
subjects, tho assumption of an attitude of 


hostility and menace towards the British go- 
vernment, the encouragement and aid afforded 
to its enemies, and tho imprisonment of tho 
British emissary Bent to open a friendly nego- 
tiation with him, was no longer to occupy the 
royal seat, in the beginning of April, the 
British force, commanded by Colonel Lindesay, 
entered Coorg from Mysore, and having found 
the stockades, made by order of the rajah 
deserted, advanced to Merkara, the capital, 
which, having been evacuated, was occupied 
without opposition, and the British flag hoisted. 
Simultaneously with the movomeut under 
Colonel Lindesay, a column under the com- 
mand of Colonel Eoulis marched from Cuun.v 
nore, in Malabar, and ascending the course of 
the Burrepollai, or Stony Kiver, penetrated 
into tho heart of the country by the Uorgullum 
Pass, and took the town of Verajuuderpet, 
sixteen miles south of that of Merkara. Tho 
enemy made an abortive attempt at resistance, 
in which they lost about 250 men and four 
chiefs, the loss on the British side being com- 
paratively insignificant. On the 13th, the 
wretched rajah surrendered unconditionally. 
During those operations, a weak column, under 
Colonel Jackson, marched from Manga loor, 
and attempted to penetrate the count! y by a 
route to the north of that of Colonel Poulin ; 
hut, entering a deep rocky taviiic, suihred 
from a fire so deadly tind well sustained, that 
it w:^ obliged to retire, after severe loss, leaving 
behind the wounded and the whole of iU bag- 
gage. Another column, under Colonel Waugh, 
entered the country by a route nearly parallel 
to that of Colonel Lindesay, but to the north 
of his line of march, aud penetrated to Mer- 
kara, though not without suffering very severely 
in forcing the pa^jige. The country flm- sub- 
dued was incorporated with the territory of the 
Eant-India Company. The annexation of hi* 
dominions to those of tho British was almost 
unavoidable, no male branch of tbr roy.il hon«e 
remaining alive to become ft claimant, of 
sovereignty. The c\-tajah is now (D60) in 
England, and receives an annual stipend of 
60,000 rupees, subject to the deduction of 4 Of. 
per mensem, which lie has engaged to set apait 
for tho education of his daughter, who has 
become a convert to Christianity. 

COOK LA. A town in the British district 
of Oanjani, presidency of Madras, 26 miles W. 
of (ianjam. Lat. If;' 1 24*', long. 81 ' 45'. 

CfH)N»SV. — A river rising in the British dis- 
trict of Kamghur, presidency of Bengal, about 
lat. 23 J 35', long. 85° 58'. It has a circuitous 
course, but generally K E., of 240 miles, and 
discharged itself iuto the Hoogly on the right 
ride, in lat. 22', long. 83’ 4k At Ameenugur, 
eighty miles from its souicc, and in lat. 22 56', 
long. 86° 45', it receives tho Comarce, a con- 
siderable torrent. Cldse to the town of Mid- 
napore, and in lat. 22’ 24', ldhg- 23', it is 
crossed by tho route from Cuttack to Mtdna- 
poie, the passage being made by ford dining 
the dry season, and by ferry during the mins ; 
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ami at Koilaghat, yet lower clown, and only 
forty miles from its mouth, it is crossed by the 
route' from Calcutta to Miduapore, the passage 
being effected by ford in the dry season, and 
ferry during the rains. 

COOSY. — A large river tributary to the 
Canges. Its remotest source, the Bhotiya 
Coosy, is, according to Buchanan, in Nepal, 
amidst the snowy peaks of the Himalaya, and 
in about hit. 28° 25', long. 86.° IV. It takes a 
course fir-t south-west for about Rixty miles, 
then winds south and south-east for 160 more, 
to lat. 26*45', long. 87° 13', its place of exit 
fiom th(‘ mountains, from which it descends 
“ by three cataract^ or rather violent rapids.” 
About thirty miles above that place, it on the 
left side receives the Arun, a great torrent, 
which, rising in Thibet, flows through a valley 
dividing the main range of the Himalayas, thus 
KCeivmg the drainage of both faces of the 
Snowy Mountains. About ten miles from its 
junction with the Arun it also receives, on the 
left side, the Tainbur, which rises on the 
southern face of the Himalaya, and flows 
through Nepal for about 100 inrlcs, to its con* 
fluence. At the plaoo of its e\it from the 
mountains, the Unosy appears to be a greater 
stream than the Canges at Hurdwar, and i& 
nowhere iordab! m oidiuary years, in its 
ionise through the plains. In the upper part 
of it*> course, near the mountains, the water, 
even in summer, letains considerable coolness, 
«>ud the stream is subject to sudden rise and 
hill ; but it is navigable for small boat- down- 
v ird-, fmni the last cat , v u t. It there takes a 
southern course, and rn hit. ‘id -5 37, long. 
87 12, lift( miles lower down, it touches on 
the British territory, and forms the boundary 
between ir and Nepal for ten miles, when it 
enters the British district of Putnea, through 
which it holds a course due south for eighty i 
links, to its confluence with the Canges, in lat. 
25 19', long. ^>7 J 19 ' ; its total length of course 
being about 325 ftules. During its cuursc 
through the level alluvial tract of Bo men, it 
.sends off numerous branches, and receives but 
one considerable stream -tho Cogaree, which, 
flowing from the N.W., joins it on the right 
side, ten miles above its confluence with the 
Canges. Notwithstanding this great loss of 
volume, it is everywhere a very largo stream, 
having a channel one and a half to two and a 
half miles wide, with n*an\ shoals and islands, 
through which the river forces its#vay, farm- 
ing many alterations among them during its 
inundations. Even where narrowest, Buchanan 
found it, when lowest, to have a stream 1,200 
feet wide and fifteen deep. Front those par- 
ticulars it may be concluded to be larger than 
the Jumna, and even the Ghogra. 

COOTCOTTAH.- -A town in Hyderalrad, 
or dominions of tire Nizaui, 82 miles S.W. from 
Hyderabad, an<f 35 miles N. from KurnooL 
Lat. 16 1 20', long. 77° 65\ 

OOOTIJL. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 60 miles S. from Ellioh- 


poor, and 148 miles K. from A urungabad. 
Lat. 20” 19', long. 77° 31'. 

COOTU LI *OR E. — A town in the British 
district of Burdwan, lieut. gov. of Bengal, 
22 miles S.W. of Burdwan. Lat. 23° lorn? 
87° 40'. ’ * 

COPP AC HOOK. — Tho name off a tribe in- 
habiting a valley between the snowy range of 
the Himalaya and that known as the Sub- 
Himalayas. Tlie centre of the territory inha- 
bited by this tribe is about lat. 27° 20, lonir. 
93° 20'. 

COPPA DROOG. — A town in Mysore, 
distant 120 miles N .\V. from Senngapatain, 
and 29 miles S.E. from Bedenore. Lat. 13° 31', 
long. 75 J 23'. 

COPIT L. — A town in one of the recently 
ceded districts of Hyderabad, or dominions of 
the Nizam, 51 miles W. from Be^ry, and 78* 
miles E. from Dharwar. Lat. 15° 21', long. 
76" 13'. 

CORA DA. — A town in the Britidi district 
of Canjam, presidency of Madras, 65 miles 
N.W. of Canjam. Lat. BP 56', long. S4° 20'. 

COR ^LLEA. — A town in tho British dis- 
trict of Tippcrah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 31 miles 
N.E. ftf jiacca. Lat. 23° 52', long. 90° 53'. 

COR INCA, in the British district of Rajah- 
niundry, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
estuary of that bianch of the Goilavery which 
opens mtoConnga Bay, and which is generally 
railed the Coringa River, its mouth forming 
the harbour of C’oringa. At the enhance is a 
bar, having twelve or fourteen feet of water at 
spring tides. Within the bar the depth of 
watei is from two and a half to four fathoms : 
but measures are in progress for obtaining a 
greater depth by cutting through the bar. The 
town, which is a place of considerable trade, is 
situate on^he south side of the estuary. It is 
the be>>t place on this ast for building or 
repairing small vessels, thef* being a consider- 
able number of shipwrights and calkers, who 
here find constant employment. The place, 
however, from its low situation, is subject to 
bo overflowed by extraordinary rises of tjje 
sea, and in May, 1787, in •consequence of a 
prolonged nifd very violent gale from the north- 
east, the sea rushed over tho site of the town, 
swept away all the houses, and in a moment 
destroyed nearly the whole population, esti- 
mated at about four thousand. The deluge 
overspread the adjacent country for several 
miles inland, destroying, as is estimated, fifteen 
thousand people, and upwards of a hundred 
thousand head of cattle. A similar disaster 
occurred in 1832, when several vessels were 
carried 'to the fields and lett aground in 
elevated situations ; oue new ship, on the 
stocks, was swept into the river and lost. 
Distance from Rajahmundry, S.E., 32 miles ; 
Madras, N.E., 290; Calcutta, S.W., 562. 
Lat. 16 J 49', long. 82° 19'. 

CORLAM.— A town in the British district 
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of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 11 miles 
N.E. of Chicaeole. Lat. 18° 24', long. 84° 8'. 

COROMANDEL (COAST OF). — Part of 
the eastern coast of Southern India, forming 
the shore of the Bay of Bengal. It is con- 
sidered to commenco at Point Cali mere, in 
lftt. 10° ITS long- 79° 56', and to hold a direc- 
tion nearly due north as far as Gondegam, in 
lat. 15° 20', long. 80° 10'. It extends across 
the estuaries of many rivets, and the entrance 
to the extensive Pulicat lake or inlet; but 
there is no place within Us whole extent where 
large ships can be sheltered in all weather. 
Blackwood Harbour, the least objectionable, 
is open to the north, on which point it rni^ht 
be sheltered by a breakwater ; the construction 
of such a work, however, though practicable, 
would be enormously expensive. Of the 
several other places frequented by shipping, 

- none have havens, and ships must be anchored 
in the open sea, where, during the closing 
months of the year, they are exposed to the 
violence of the north-east monsoon. Conse- 
quently, the coafct is then nearly deserted ; and 
the few navigators who venture to anchor, 
must be prepared to weigh, cut or slip anchor, 
and work out to sea on the first setting in of a 

g »le. At all times a heavy sea rolls on shore 
om the vast expanse of the Bay «f Bengal, 
and causes a tremendous surf, which totally 
precludes communication from the ships lying 
at anchor with the land by means of boats 
constructed on the European plan. These 
would inevitably be dashed to pieces ; and 
resort is therefore had to the M&sula boats, 
which are flat-bottomed, of the same shape at j 
stem and stem, from thirty to thirty-five feet 
in length, ten or eleven in breadth, and seven 
or eight in depth. The planks which form 
those boats are sewed togetherwith coir yarns, 
or twine spun from the cocoanut-fibre, crossing 
the seams over a wadding of the same fibre, 
which presses* on the joints and pi events leak- 
age. The places principally frequented by 
shipping on the Coromandel Coast are Nega- 
patam, Nagoro, Tranquebar, Cuddalore, Pon- 
dicherry, Had r as, Madras, and Pulicat. The 
coast throughout is, with little exception, low 
ahd sandy, and tl^ sea shallow near the shore, 
with sounding gradually increasing with the 
distance from land. The etymology of the 
name Coromandel has been variously explained ; 
but it appears that it was originally denomi- 
nated Choramandal or CholamAudal, which is 
considered to mean the mandal or region of 
the Chola^ an ancient dynasty of this part of 
India. The Coromandel Coast^comprises the 
sea-coasts, of the British districts Tanjore, 
Arcot, Chingleput, and Nell ore. 

CORONGE. — An island about two miles in 
length from north to south, situate close to a 
rocky point off the coast of Arracau, which 
forms a bay, having several rocks and islets. 
Distant from Cape Negrais, N., 33 miles. Lat. 
16° 32', long. 94* 20'. 

CORYGAUM.— A village in the British 


district of Poona, presidency of Bombay, on 
the route from Poona to Ahrnednuggur, 16 
miles N.E. from the former. The place is un- 
important, but is associated with interesting 
historical recollections. On the 1st January, 
1818, a British force, under tho command of 
Captain Stauufcon, comprising a detail of ai til- 
lery, a battalion erf infautry, and a small num- 
W of auxiliary horse, occupied the village, in 
which they were attacked by three divisions of 
tbe Peishwa’s infantry, consisting of Aboftt 
1,000 men each, supported by immense bodies 
of horse. The action lasted from noon till 
nine in the evening, during which period •several 
buildings wore repeatedly taken and retaken. 
On both sides the loss was terrific ; but the 
result was most honourable to the British, who 
remained masters of the place. In recognition 
of the gallantry displayed on the occasion by 
Captain Staunton, a grant of 500/. per annum 
was conferred upon him by the East India 
Company. Lat. 18° 39', long. 74° 8'. 

CORTA GERRY. — A town in Mysore, 47 
miles N. NY. from Bangalore, and 84 milts 
N.E. from Seringapatam. Lat. 13 Q 31', long. 
77° 17'. 

CORTA TA LEVAN. —A town in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
55 miles N.E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. ll J 33', 
long. 77" 35'. 

COSS1MBAZAR, in tho British district of 
Moorshtdaltad, lieut. gov. of Bengal, a town 
I adjoining the city of Moorshed.ib.id on the 
south, and in fact a aubuib of it. The Bli.i 
giratln, a gieat offset of the Ganges, here 
forms, by its winding, a peninsula, at one time 
insulated, and thence denominated tho island 
of Cossimbnzar. The manufactures of thi>> 
town were former!) of impoitamv, especially 
of bilk fabrics; but they h.t\e much decayed 
before the irresistible competition of tho 
cheaper wares of Britain. considerable 

quantity of silk lieing produced in the sur- 
rounding country, it is generally here prepared 
for niaiket. Here was formeily a considerable 
factory belonging to the East India Company. 
In 1756 it was taken, without resistance, by 
Sooraj-oo-dowla, nawaub of Bengal. By a 
careful census in 1 829, the number of houses 
was stated at 1,300 ; of inhabitants, at 3,538 ; 
of which 1,325 Mussulman, 2,213 Brahinitu 
cal. Distance N.E. from Calcutta, by land, 
through Berhampore, *120 miles ; by water, 
163! Lat? 24 ' 8', long. $8° 18'. 

COSS1PORE.— A manufacturing suburb of 
Calcutta, situate ^>n the (eft bank of the river 
Hooghly, six miles north of Fort William. 
Here is located the government foundry, re- 
presented as one of the most complete and 
perfect to be seen in a&y country. During 
the administration of L$rd Hastings, several 
pieces of brass ordnance east at this place wuic 
sent to England, and submitted to the exami- 
nation of a committee of artillery officers at 
Woolwich, who pronounced the workmanship 
and finish superior to those of the royal arsenal. 
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Young artillery officers are now required to 
attend at thin establishment for instruction in 
the casting of guns. The foundry, when in full 
work, is capable of turning out more than 200 
pieces in the year. Lat. 22° 38', long. 88° 26'. 

COSSYAH HILLS embrace the tract of 
country lying between Assam and Sylhet on 
the north and south, and Jynteah and the 
G arrow country on the east and west, and 
extend from lat. 25° to 26° 7\ and from long. 
90° 62' to 92° 11'. This mountainous region 
is considered to be advantageously situate as 
an almost impregnable military post for the 
north-eastern frontier, arising from its occupy- 
ing the centre in a # line of operations which 
might he directed against an eastern enemy, 
and from : ts possessing natural bulwarks, re- 
quiring little aid to render them impenetrable. 
The Cossyah Hills have been usually regarded 
as containing much mineral wealth; but the 
result of their recent geological survey by 
Professor Oldham does not favour this pre- 
sumption ; neither iron, stone, nor coal, ap- 
pearing to he abundant. The great body of 
Cossyah s have not adopted the customs of the 
Hindoos ; they eat beef, and have, apparently, 
few religious notions. They have neither 
idols nor temples ; but many peculiarly-shaped 
stones and rocks, as well as streams and groves, 
are accounted I,vly , sacrifices are made 
to them. Near the villages, on the hills, are 
likewise to be seen gigantic stone monuments, | 
with doorways, that remind the English visitor] 
of Stonehenge, and aru conjectured to have 
been erected to the mammy of departed chiefs 
and rajahs. In 1826, a direct communication 
between Assam and Sylhet being considered 
desirable, an agreement, concurred in by the 
Coftsyah chiefs, waH concluded with the chief of 
Nungklow, under which, in return for British 
protection against external enemies, and sup- 
port in the eveut of internal insuirectiou, the 
rajah stipulated to afford a free passage to 
British troops passing between Assam and 
Sylhet ; to furnish materials for the construc- 
tion of a road, and to govern his subjects 
according to established laws. Toerut Singh, 
with whom this engagement was made, having 
caused Lieutenants Bedingfield and Burlton to 
he treacherously massacred, was deposed iu 
ls2l), when the district of Nungklow was 
conferred upou his nephew ; and engagements 
were at the same time«eut£*rod into with the 
rajah of Chirm Poonjee, and the other pryici- 
pal chiefs of the country. A fe\$ years later 
the completo establishment of tranquillity was 
effected in the Cossyah highlands ; and the 
salutary change was ascribed to the substitu- 
tion of mild for coercive measures, and espe- 
cially to the restoration of the son of Teerut 
Siugh to the principality forfeited by his father. 
See also Jynteea. 

COTA POLOf)R. — A town in the British 
district of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
49 miles N.W. of Madras. Lat. 13° 45', long. 
80° 4', 
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COTHA, or KOTA, in the British district 
of Jaunsar, a village near the right bank of 
the Jumna, and about 3,000 feet above its bed. 
At the time of Hodgson's visit in 1817, it was 
a poor place, containing about a dozen houses 
and 100 inhabitants ; but it is now much im- 
proved, being a neat village, and uncommonly 
clean, surrounded with thriving cultivation, 
and possessed of much cattle. It is also a 
place of great thoroughfare, being on the 
direct route from the plains to Jnmnotri, anrl 
also to Theog and Kotgurh. Lat. 30° 40' 
long. 78° 6'. 

COnOTE.— See Malabar. 

COTOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 31 miles 
E. of Cuddapah. Lat. 14' 26', long. 79 Q 20'. 

COULY DROOG. — A town in Mysore, 
10 miles S.K. from Bednorc, and 146 miles 
N.W. fiom Seringapatam. Lat. 13®“43', longT 
75° 10'. 

COURTALLUM, in the British district of 
Tinnevelly, a small town at the western l>oim- 
dAry, towards the territorv of Travaneore. It 
is situate in a small recc in the east side of 
that great group of mountains in which the 
southern extremities of the Western and East- 
ern Gh&uts unite ; and the site of the town is 
surrounded on three sides by hills. At this 
place the group is traversed by a deep narrow 
valley, allowing an easy communication be- 
tween the Carnatic and Malabar. The dryness 
of the air and its low temperature, arising 
from local peculiarities, have deservedly ac- 
quired for this spot a character for salubrity ; 
laud it is, consequently, much frequented by- 
invalids during the hot weather. In addition 
to more substantial advantages, it may be 
mentioned that the scenery is described as 
being rich and varied, and the whole enlivened 
with a series of beautiful waterfalls, forming a 
tout en&emMe, the contemplation of which is 
highly grateful to the eye «nd soothing to the 
feelings. The lowest and most conspicuous of 
the scries of waterfalls is nearly 200 feet in 
height, the water of which being much broken 
in its descent, forrjis a favourite bathing-place, 
where the bathers enjoy the benefit of a shower- 
bath on the frrnndest scale. Elevation above 
the sea 700 feet. Distance from Tinnevelly 
town, N.W., 32 miles; Madras, S.W , 360. 
Lat. S 1 66', long. 77° 20'. 

COVELONG, in the British district of 
Chingleput, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the Coromandel Coast. It is of dangerous 
approach from the south and south-east, in 
consequence of a rocky shoal projecting up- 
wards of a mile into the sea in that direction. 
Here are the ruins of a fort, formerly belong 
ing to tu Imperial East- India Company of 
Os tend, but Subsequently acquired by the 
English, who dismantled it. The locality of 
Covelong appears to be peculiarly favourable 
for the production of salt, and it is stated that 
| a pure white description of this article may be 
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manufactured beta at the low rate of four 
shillings and sixpence per ton. Distance from 
Cuddalore, N.B., 80 miles ; Arcot, E., 62 ; 
Madras, S., 21. Lat. 12° 47', long. 80* 18'. 

COVILPUTTY. — A town in the British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
86 miles N.E. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 9° 12', 
long. 77° 66'. 

*COWLAPOOR. — A town in the British 
territory of Nagpoor, 152 miles S. from Nag- 
poor, and 116 miles W. from Bustur. Lat. 
19* 10', long. 80° 13'. 

COWREAL, in the British district of Jub- 
bulpore, Saugor and Nerhudda territory, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
routo from Jubbulpore to Punnah, 29 miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 23* 32', long. 
80° 10'. 

CO^^E BAZAR.— -A town in the British 
Tli strict ^Chittagong, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
situate on the eastern side of the entrance to 
Mascal Channel, a considerable arm of the 
sea, flowing between the island of Mascal and 
the mainland. Lat. 21° 31', long. 92 J 6'. 

COYELBOODAH.— A town m the British 
territory of Nagpoor, 151 miles S.E. from 
Nagpoor, and 73 miles N.W. from Bustur. 
Lat. 19 l 50', long. 81° 5'. 

CRANGANORE. — A town of Malabar, 
with a fort. It is situate on the Cranganore 
River, called also the Ay cotta River, Tin- 
river has a bar at the entrance, with five or si\ 
feet water on it : inside, there are fourteen or 
sixteen. The place was taken, in 1662 or 
1663, from the Portuguese, by the Dutch, who 
appear to have constnicted the fort. In 1789, 
it was purchased from the Dutch by the rajah 
of Travancore ; in the following year, posses- 
sion of it was taken by Tippoo Sultan ; and at 
the general pacification which closed the war 
provoked by the sultan’s attack Ujx>n Travan- 
core, it was ceded to the British. In this part 
of India are many Jews; and one section of 
that extraordinary people, termed White Jews, 
claim a peculiar connection with Cranganore. 
According to their account, their ancestors 
escaped from Jerusalem at the time of its final 
destruction, and«after various migrations, the 
descendants of the fugitives madf their way to 
the western coast of India, where, in the year 
of the world 4260, or 490 of the Christian era, 
the local sovereign granted them a settlement at 
Cranganore, Where they were joined by others 
of their nation, and in which place they re- 
mained about a thousand years ; but, as one of 
their number stated, “ discord ^arising among 
ourselves, one of our chiefs called to his assist- 
ance an India*- king, who carno upon us with 
a great army, destroyed our houses, palaces, 
and strongholds, dispossessed us of Cranganore, 
killed part of us, and carried part into cap- 
tivity.” According to tradition, a colony of 
Syrian Christians settled here in the year 345, 
and their establishment continued to prosper 
until the arrival of the Portuguese at the close 
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of the fifteen tli century. By a course of cruel 
persecution, the greater part of the Syrian 
believers were constrained to acknowledge tho 
authority of the papal see, which is exorcised 
by the bishop of Cianganoio and vicar general 
of Malabar. Din Unco iiom Cochin, N., 19 
miles, Calicut, N., 75; Cananore, N.E., 120 ; 
Mangalore, S.E., 207 ; Bombay, S.E., 61 S ; 
Bangalore, S.W* 211; Madras, S.W., 311. 
Lat 10° 14'/long, 76’ 16'. 

CDCTTEE.--A doab or narrow peninsula 
east of the Indus, and between it and the 
Punjmid. It is embodied with Dora (Ihazee 
Khan, and with it funned one of the districts 
of the late 8ikh goverimfcrit, yielding it mue 
lacs of rupees annually. It is ovuywheiu 
permeated by watercourses from the Indus, 
and is remarkably well cultivated and pro- 
ductive. Lat. 29" 20' — 30°, long. 70 3 40' — 
71° 1U'. 

CUDAMP1LLY. — A town in Hydor.iluid, 
or dominions of thfi Nizam, 59 imles S \V . 
from Hyderabad, and 80 miles N from Kur- 
nool. Lat. 16° 56', long. 77 J 47'. 

CUDDABA. -A town in My^oie, 60 
miles N. from Serin gapat am, and 52 n»il*M 
N.W. from Bangalore. Lat. 13° 14', long. 
76" 5.7. 

CUDD \BAL.~ A town in the Bntidi di* 
trict of B< ll.irv, presidency of Madras, 16 
miles W. of Belhiry. Lat. 15° ,7, long. 76 17'. 

CLTDDALORK, tlio principal place of tlu 
southern division of Arcot, presidency of Ala 
dras, a town on the Coromandel Coast, situate 
at the estuary of the river Panar. The ri\oi, 
though having a considerable length of corn sc, 
is small at its mouth, and closed up by a bai, 
ho as only to admit coast mg emit of moderate 
size; but measures hive been sanction* d ba- 
the improvement of the haibour and tin (po- 
tion of a pier. The site of the town h low, 
being not more than five feet ubo\o the sea , 
and, from this eireum-Janer , the place* might 
bo supposed to bo insalubrious; but sm li h 
not ttm case, and tho new town especially is 
regarded as peculiarly healthy. The population 
are in general well lodged, and thoro are many 
good houses, arranged in bn»ad regular streets. 
Tho old fort, now nearly demolished, is thus 
described : — ■ i{ A quadrangle of unequal sides, 
with an indifferent rampart and ditch, and n<» 
outworks, excepting *ono advanced from its 
norjh-east^m angle : a bastion covers each of 
the other angles, and tho curtains are furnished 
with the imperfect kind of flanking defence 
obtainable by m^nlof a succession of bastions 
placed in a prolongation of one mid tho same 
straight lino.” Thi town is the principal civil 
station of the zillalf or district. Distant from 
Madura, N.K., 170 miles ; Tanjorc, N.E., 77 ; 
Arcot, S.K., 84 ; Madras, S,, lUO. Lat. 11" 13 , 
long. 79' 5 O'. 

CUD DA PA If. —A British district under 
the presidency of Madr.is, named from the 
principal place within it. It is bounded on 
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the north by {Ctirnool and the British district 
of Guntonr ; on the cast by the British dis- 
tricts Guntoor and Nellore ; on the south-east 
by the British district of A root (the northern 
division) ; ou the south-west by the territory 
of Mysore ; and on the west by the British 
district of Bellary. It lies between lat. 13° 12' 
— lb" 19', long. 77° 52' — 79® 48', and compre- 
hends an area officially returned at 12,970 
square miles. The mountains of this district 
form an uninterrupted chain of great extent, 
consisting of numerous parallel and continuous 
ridges, which rise abruptly from the plains, 
and traverse the whole length of the district, 
constituting part of%he Eastern Ghauts. The 
general slope of the country is to the oast; 
ilio plains eastward of Bellary and Gooty 
having an elevation of 1,182 feet, while the 
depression in which the town of Cuddapah is 
situate, is only 507 feet above the level of the 
sea ; and the more eastern limit of the district 
has an a vet age height of 450 feet. The nume- 
rous streams which intersect the district con- 
sequently flow in that direction, discharging 
themselves into the Bay ot Bengal. ' The 
principal livtr is th«» Northern Pennar. The 
most prominent characteristics of the climate 
are great heat during the day, and oppressive j 
closeness and stagnation of air during the 
night ; and fro’ tii„ umditious of the atmo- 
^pheie results its enervating influence on the 
1 hnopean constitution. 

Of trees the most remarkable ami valuable 
aic Ihe teak, blackwood, coeoanut-palm, date- 
palm, palmyra, babul or A eat in arabica, nirn 
or margosu, arid bamboo. Hie best soil is the 
regur, or blaik cotton-ground, in flomo places 
mingled moie or less with calcareous matter, 
imparting to it a higher colour, and more open 
and fiiahle texture. The principal alimentary 
crops are rice, ragi (Bleu sine corucana), bajrn 
(Holcus spicatus), jowar (Holcim Sorghum), 
chemia ^Cieei^arietinum), dhal (Cit)sus cajan), 
wheat, oil-seeds, afid sugar-cane. Amongst 
the principal commercial crops may be men- 
tioned tobaeco, indigo, and kusum (Barthanuis 
tinetorius). '* Cotton is cultivated to con 
biderable extent in this district.” The most 
common fruits arc the mango, tamarind, plan- 
tain, anil water-melon. Less abundant are the 
guava, peach, lime, citron, jack, pomegranate, 
and grape. SSuch manufacturing industry as 
is found, is employed cotton piece-goods, 
muslins, blankets, ami other coarsl^wmollens ; 
in the preparation and use of indigo and other 
dyes ; in the working of gold, silver, and other 
me Lais ; and in pottery. Tj^e exports consist 
of cotton piece-goods, coarse woollens, a small 
[quantity of silken fabrics, sugar, grain, and 
{ tobacco: the imports are betel, iron, steel, 
Jcopper, and some other articles of less import- 
ance. The language spoken is the Cana rose. 

; The population, is given under the article 
; Madras. The district is traversed by one of 
"the linos of the Madras Kail way Company, 
j&rhero is also a tfuod ordinary road in a direc- 
tion from southeast to north-west, and leading 


from Madras to Cuddapah, and thenco to Bel- 
la ry. Thore are, besides, routes of inferior 
description. 1, From south to north, from 
the cantonment of Cuddapah to Hyderabad, 
through the Murkondah Bass. 2. From oast 
to west, from Nellore to the cantonment of 
Cuddapah. 3. From north-east to $jputh-wesfc, 
from the cantonment of Cuddapah to Banga- 
lore. The principal places — Cuddapah, J)ie 
locality of the military and civil establishments 
of the district, Sidhout or Siddawattan, and 
Rachuti or Roychoty — are described under 
their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. 

In 1816 this collectorate was the scene of 
serious disturbances, originating, it is believed, 
in a feeling of distrust towards the govern- 
ment, occasioned by the adoption of measures 
affecting the prescriptive rights of landed pro- 
perty. These, however, were sp eedily aup- 
pressed ; and the home authorities' TTfon the 
subject being brought before them, having 
directed that long undisturbed possession 
should be regarded as sufficient evidence of 
the existence of such rights, the district shortly 
alter resumed its wonR^i tranquillity. Tho 
I Ceded Districts, of which Cuddapah forms the 
! eastern division, came into the possession of 
the Kiwt-India Company in the year 1800, by 
a treaty concluded with the Nizam, subse- 
quently to the partition of the dominions of 
Tippoo Sultan. 

CUD DA PA II, situate in the British district 
of the same name, under the presidency of 
Madras, a military cantonment five miles 
south-west of the right bank of the Northern 
Pennar or Pennaur, and immediately on the 
banks of tho river Bogawuuka. The canton- 
ment is ou a declivity, rising gently from the 
latter river, and contains two barracks for the 
accommodation of Europeans, substantially 
built of brick and lime-mortar, lying parallel 
to each otfier, each extending about sixty feet 
in long tli by sixteen in Ucewith ; and spacious 
lines for native infantry, besides an hospital, 
and other requisite buildings. The military 
force stationed here amounts to about 1,000 
men. Here are i|lso the rivil establishment for 
the district, and the jail, whigh is situate nearty 
in the centruof an old fort, and has a slightly 
elevated site, considered to be salubrious. It 
was erected in 1813, and consists of several 
buildings in separate and spacious inclosures, 
suited for the classification of the inmates. One 
of the lines of tho Madras Railway Company 
passes close to the town. Elevation above the 
sea 507 feet. ^Distance from Bellary, S.E., 138 
miles ; Bangalore, N.E., 134 ; Vellore, N., 
110; Nellore, W,. 78; Guntoor, S.W., 169; 
Madras, N.W., 139. Lat. 14 J 28', 1 mg. 78' 52'. 

CUDD.VPITRRUM. — A town in the native 
state of Travancore, 31 miles N. from Quilon, 
and 49 miles S.E. from Cochin. Lat. 9° 20', 
long. 76° 39'. 

OUDDEAPVTNUM. -- A town in tho 
native state of Travancore, 31 miles S.E. from 
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Trivandrum, and 19 miles N.W. from Cape 
Comorin. Lat. 8° ff, long. 77° 20\ 

CUDDOOR. — A town iu Mysore, 90 miles 
N.W. from Seringapatam, and 91 miles N.E. 
from Mangalore. Lat. 13° 33', long. 70° 4'. 

CUmStmjRITTEE . — A town in the native 
state of Trtkvancore, 21 miles S.E. from Cochin, 
and 81 mites N. from Quilon. Lat. 9° 45', 
long. 76* 33'. 

CUHMUR, in the British district of Gha- 
zeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Benares to Dinapoor, 
50 miles K. of the former. Lat. 25° 26', long. 
83° 50'. 

CUKKOLUM. — A town in the native state 
of Travancore, 30 miles S.E. from Trivandrum, 
and 20 miles N.W. from Capo Comorin. Lat. 
8° 15', long. 77° 22 / . 

■rW^V P JUXNDY.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
28 miles N.E. of Masulipatam. Lat. 16° 30', 
long. 81 J 2V. 

CULLOOR. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, or lapsed estate of the rajah 
of Berar, 89 miles N. from Rajahmundry, and 
81 miles S. W. from Bustar. Lat. 18° 10', long. 
81° 22'. . 

CULLYCOTA. — A town in the British 
district of Ganjara, presidency of Madras, 
20 miles N. of Ganjam. Lat. 19° 38', long. 
85° 9'. 

CULNA, in the British district of Burd- 
wan, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the right 
bank of the river Hooghly, on the route from 
Cutwa to the town of Hooghly, 26 miles E. of 
Burdwan. It is a plane of considerable trade, 
its business having greatly increased in conse- 
quence of its being found a convenient station 
for steamers plying between Calcutta and the 
North-West Provinces. Culna is said to have 
80,000 inhabitants, the chief part of whom 
are from different parts of the country car- 
rying on trade there. Lat. 23° 14', long. 
88 ° 20 '. 

CULNA. — A town in the British district of 
Jessore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 32 miles E. of 
Jessore. Lat. 23° 13', long. 89° 42'. 

CULPETTA.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 34 
miles N.E. of Calicut. Lat. 11° 39', long. 
76° 10'. 

CUMBAKONAM.-See Combaconum. 

CUMBUM. — A town in the British district 
of Madura, presidency of Madras, 59 miles W. 
of Madura. Lat. 9° 44', long. 77° 20'. 

CTJMMADA. — A town in Nagpoor, 80 
miles N.W. from Rajahmundry, and 95 miles 
S.W. from Bustar. Lat. 18 u l r , long. 81° 14'. 

CUMMUM. — A town in the British district 
of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 79 miles 
N. of Cuddapah. Lat. 15 J 34', long. 79'’ 10'. 

CUNCHAKACHERLA.-A town in the 


British district of Masulipatam, presidency of 
Madras, 49 miles W. of EUore. Lat. 16° 41', 
long. 80° 27'. 

CUNCHINCULL DROOG. — -A town in 
Mysore, 83 miles N.W. from Seringapatam, 
and 59 miles N.E. from Mangalore. Lat. 
13° 17', long. 75° 89'. 

CUNDOOR.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuddapali, presidency of Madras, 59 
miles »S. of Cuddapah. Lat. 13° 39', long. 
78° 54'. 

CUNDYKAJRA. — A town in Mysore, 
76 miles N. from Seringapatam, and 128 miles 
N.E. from Mangalore. ^Lat. 13^ 30', long. 
76° 39'. 

CURRABAGUDDY.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Bellary, pre-udency of Madras, 
81 miles S.W. of Bellary. Lat. 14° 43', long. 
75° 50'. 

CURRAH.— See Kuurah. 

CURREEGONG. — A town in the British 
district of Kungpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
23 miles N.E. of Rungpore. Lat. 25° 16', 
long. 89° 38'. 

CUR RUCK PORE. — A town in the British 
district of Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
30 miles W. of Bhagulpore. Lat. 25° 5, 
long. 80 u 32'. 

CURS ALEE, in the native state of Gui 
whal, a village, the last and highest to be met 
with in ascending the valley of the Juinn.i 
towards Jumnotn, from which it is distant 
three miles south west. It consists of forty or 
fifty houses solidly built of atone, bonded with 
squared beams of timber, the exterior of which 
is grotesquely carved with images of Hindoo 
deities. TherWa.ro a few small ^witches of tub* 
rably level and fertile ground about the village, 
and on those is cultivated gram sufficient for 
the population. Lat. 30° 57', long- 78° 29'. 

CUTCH. — A native state under the poll 
tical superintendence of the government ol 
Bombay. It is bounded on the noith-we^t 
and north by the province of Siude ; on the 
east by the dominions of the Guicowar , on 
the south by the peninsula of Kattywar and 
the Gulf of Cutcli, and on the south-west by 
the Indian Ocean. Its limits, inclusive of the 
great salt mamh termed the Runn, extend 
from lat. 22° 47' to 40', and fiom long 
68° 26' to^7l° 45'.* Its greatest length from 
east to west is 205 miles, and its breadth from 
north to south (which is nearly equal throughout 
its whole extent) miles. The area, exclusive 
of the Runn, is 6J764 square miles, and its 
population is returned at 500,586. This lon^ 
narrow tract, interposed between the desert 
and the sea, forms b connecting fink between 
Guzerat and Sindh. Two mountain rangt^ 
intersect the country. The principal, lei mod 
the Lunkhi, nearly bisects the province fiom 
east to west ; the other runs in a parallel 
direction, but more to the northward. Both 
are of moderate height. The4bost remarkable 
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bill of the range first mentioned is the Nunow, 
rising from the centre of the province, and. well 
known to navigators from its height and sugar* 
loaf form. The northern chain is in like man- 
ner distinguished by the Judria, a hill of 
similar form, from the materials of which are 
fabricated the millstones of Dutch. Indica- 
tions of volcanic action ar$ observable along 
the bases of the hills, whero an extensive sur- 
face is overlaid with basaltic eruptions, and 
the rocks bear evidence of having been rent 
asunder by the effects of fire. Earthquakes 
have, indeed, been experienced to a very recent 
period, showing that these operations have not 
yet ceased. In Julf, 1819, a severe shock was 
felt throughout Cutch, the effects of which 
were so violent that every fortification in the 
country was shaken to its foundations, and 
several hundreds of the inhabitants perished. 
Among the remarkable phenomena of this con- 
vulsion of nature, were the upheaving of an 
enormous mound of earth and sand many mile* 
in extent, and the simultaneous submersion of 
an adjacent tract of country. Allah Band, or 
the Band of God, is the name which has been 
given by the natives to the mound, in allusion 
to its not being the work of man. 

Though the province is of small dimensions, 
and sterile in its character, owing to the sandy 
nature of the >11, wut-n* are, notwithstanding, 
several fertile tracts. These are chiefly com- 
prised in the valley between the two mountain- 
ranges already noticed, and in the extensive 
plain stretching south of the Lunkhi hills, 
nearly to the coast, where it is skirted by a 
border of sand extending from the Indus on 
the west, to the head of the Gulf of Cutch on 
tho east. On the opposite, or northern side of 
the province, beyond the second range of 
mountains, the eutire frontier is fringed by a 
broad belt of luxuriant pasturage, called the 
Hhuuni. Like Sinde, of which Cutch probably 
once formed f>art, the country is charactci ized 
by a deficiency of* water. During the pre- 
valence of the south-w'est monsoon, numerous 
torrents descend from the mountains, both in a 
northerly and southerly direction ; but there 
are no permanent rivers in the province, the 
beds of the streams becoming dry with the 
cessation of the rains. No reliance, moieover, 
can be placed upon any considerable supply 
from tanks or artificial lakes, inasmuch as, 
owing to the porous character of tho subsoil, 
such reservoirs are quickly exhausted b^ fil- 
tration. Wells, however, are abundant, and 
excellent water is obtained by penetrating the 
rock underlying the more recent formations. 

Some mineral productions arc obtainable in 
Cutch. Coal and iron have both been found, 
the former at Jamutra and the latter in the 
'vicinity of Bhooj. Alum is obtained in con- 
siderable quantities by boiling the waters of 
£ttic mountain swings in the neigh bout hood of 
.Lukput, whence it is exported, chiefly to 
(Bombay, for the purposes of dyeing. There 
5 -ik a scarcity of Umber both on the mountains 
iwnd in the plains : the former are covered with 
1 


low brushwood; but the trunks of decayed 
trees, constantly met with in the Lunkhi 
range, induce the belief that its sides were 
formerly clothed with forests. Plantations of 
peepul and babool occasionally sujzound the 
villages ; the date-tree is more ccmmon, but 
the mango, banyan, and tamarind are rare. 
Of commercial crops, cotton is the principal ; 
the soil of the most productive tracts being 
peculiarly favourable to the growth of this 
staple article. Sugar-cane is cultivated, but 
its quality is represented as inferior. Jowar, 
bajree, and the common grains of India, are 
the chief alimentary products. Though tho 
country boasts of no great variety of fruits, 
none surjiass it in the excellence of its grapes 
‘and musk-melons. Among the domestic 
animals, the hor^e is held in high estimation : 
it is remarkable for a bony head and cheeks, a 
thin and long neck, and large ‘TirliflflfT - 
with small soft ears. Kine, though of inferior 
breed, are abundant, as are also buffaloes and 
camels. The wild animals are, the tiger, 
leopard, wolf, hy®na, jackal, and fox. The 
wild ass roams in the Kuun. This salt marsh 
consists of two principal portions, the Larger 
bounding Scinde on the south-east, and the 
smaller being connected at its western ex- 
tremity with the Gulf of Cutch. The Great 
Bunn extends between lat. 23° 22'— 24° 42', 
long. 69° SO' — 71 J 20'; is about 160 miles in 
length from cast to west, and 80 in breadth 
from north to south. Its area is estimated by 
Burnes “ at the enormous space of 7,000 square 
miles." Throughout this wide expanse there 
are, however, several islands, or more elevated 
tracts, and some of considerable extent. 
Burnes doeh not consider the term marsh a 
correct appellation for this singular tract. He 
points out that ,f it has none of the character- 
istics of one ; it is not covered or saturated 
with w ater but at certain* periods ; it has 
neither w£eds nor grass in its bed, which, in- 
stead of being slimy, is hard, dry, and sandy, 
of such a consistency as u«\ or gives way, un- 
less a long continuance ot water ou any in- 
dividual spot have converted it into clay, which 
is rare ; nor is it^ otherwise fenny or swampy. 
It is in reality but the driec^up bottom of An 
extensive inland sea, which, from having once 
been overwhelmed with water, more readily 
receive* what flows into it, from being lower 
than other parts of the country.” Burnes 
conjectures that the desiccation of the bod of 
this conjectural sea has resulted from its eleva- 
tion by the upheaving of the earth, caused by 
one of those earthquakes so common in this 
part of India. To such an origin he attributes 
the saltness of the Kunn, as well as to numerous 
saline streams flowing into it fr*un the north 
and nort 1 ‘ast. “ So salt is the Runn, that it 
is often encrusted with it an inch deep, the 
water having been evaporated by the sun ; and 
even lumps of salt may be picked up as large 
as a man’s fist, and beautifully crystallized.” 
During the monsoon, the Bunn is flooded by 
sea-water blown into it, as well as by fresh 
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water derived from the rains, or diseliarged 
into it by the various swollen rivers. In the 
dry season, fresh water is never to b#had 
anywhere, except on the islands or rocky 
elevated Jnote ; and there it is Bcarce. The 
Itunn is ™roughout devoid of herbago, and 
vegetable life is discernible only occasionally in 
a tamarisk- hush, growing by means of the 

i. An: mi . • t 


defray the military expenses rendered necessary 
by these outrages. Hut by a supplemental 
treaty, dated the 18th June, 1810, the British 
government released the Kao from the payment 
of the military charges — upwards of 80,001)/., 
and also from the annual tribute. Thus matters 
stood till 1819, when, in consequence of his 
misgovernment, the Kao was deposed, and his 


rain-water falling '"near It. " The si rah, or [infant son rawed to the throne. By treaty, 
mirage, prevails here very vividly, and highly 'dated the 13th October, in the last-mentioned 
magnifies objects, so that patches of shrubs 'year, the previous treaty was confirmed, so far 
sometimes reBemble forests, and wild asses, the as it was unaltered by the new one, a council 
only quadrupeds to be seen in this desolate I of regency was appointed to act during tho 
tract, appear as large as elephants. During ' minority of the liao, and, ^imong other points, 


the dry season, when the sun shines, the Kunn 


may be mistaken for a great expanse of water, J a British force for the defence of Cutch, at the 
: a — discretion of the British government; foi pro- 

hibiting negotiation with any chief or state, 
except by permission ; for the adjustment of 
disputes by the arbitration of the British, and 
for mutual freedom of trade between British 


in consequence of the reflection of light from 
the glazed saline surface. Flies are so 
numerous on the Kunn that it is almost im- 
pjNwahfef.tjft, breathe without swallowing some ; 
and though they do not bite, it is very difficult 
to force a home through their swarms. Tho 
smaller Runn is situate between the territory 
of Cutch and that of Guzcrat, and communicates 
with the Great Runn, at the south-east of 
which it lies, by a narrow strip of similar 
formation. It extends between lat. 23" *5' — 
23° 45', long. 70° 45' — 71° 50', and in outline 
approaches an isosceles triangle, the Base of 
which extends from ea«t to west about 70 
miles, the area being about 1,600 square miles. 
The western extremity of the base adjoins the 
eastern extremity of the Gulf of Cutch. These 
two saline wastes differ little from each other 
in their physical qualities, and few tracts of 
similar magnitude are so totally unproductive, 
salt being the only valuable commodity obtain- 
able from them. 


stipulations were made foi*tho maintenance of 


for 

ports and those of Cutch. In May, 1822, the 
arrangements of the treaty of 1816 wore 
modified by a now treaty, under which the 
territorial cessions made by the I too in 1816 
were restoted, in consideration of a peouniaiy 
equivalent. Tilt bum fixed, 88,1*00 rupees jw-r 
annum, was subsequently thought too huge, 
and in 1832 the arrears, amounting to a con- 
siderable sum, were remitted, and all future 
payments on this account relinquished. The 
subsidy thenceforward payable for the military 
force stationed in Cutch was fixed at 2,00,000 
rupees per annum, subject to reduction m tho 
event of a diminution of the forte , and in case 
the latter should be altogether vilhdtawn, or 
so reduced that tho charge should not e\< oed 
the amount of the Avijar compensation, \iz. 


The political relations of the Ea*t-India ‘ 88,000 rupees, then that amount only to l>c 


Company and the government of Cutch first 
assumed a formal chaiacter in 1809. The 
articles of agreement then entered -into were 


demandable. In December, 1835, it vs as dis 
covered that a considerable ti attic in riav* 
children was carried on between Arabia and 


tour, relating respectively to the protection of the ports of Cutch. The Britis&i government 
Guzerat from aggression on the part ol Cutch ; 1 resol ved to take measured lor it-* mippievnon, 
the settlement of certain claims of the Kao of I whereupon the Kao issued a proclamation pio 
Cutch on territory lying on the Guzerat side of 1 hihiting the inhuman practice. Under the 
the gulf; the suppiession of piracy, and the . influence of British counsel, various other 
exclusion from Cutch of Europeans and A me- ! measures of a salutary and beneficent character 
rlbans. Some of^hese articles appear to have J have been adopted ; suttee has been alxdished, 

*" ! — 1 *'■* — 1 1 ^ A ' and the complete suppiession of infanticide is 

anticipated. The revenue of the Uao amounts 
to 7,38,423 rupees, or 73,842/ , and the military 
force maintained by him consists of a body of 
irregular Worse, in no way subject to the control 
of the British government. A number of 
feudatory chiefs, boasting descent witli tin* 
Kao from a cornn*m ancestor, enjoy an amount 
of revenue, and exercise unlimited authority 
within their icspective domains. Of these 
chiefs, the following account is given by a 
former governor of Bombay : — "The family of 


been but inadequately observed (*i the part of 
the rulers and people of Cutch, and in ] 815. it 
became necessary for the British government 
to take hostile proceedings. The result way, 
the conclusion, m January, 1816, of a treaty, 
embodying and rendering more stringent the 
provisions of the former articles, and contain- 
ing arrangements for the limitation of the em- 
ployment of Arab mercenaries in Dutch, for 
the receipt of military aid from the British 
government, and for other pin poses. By one 
article of this treaty, the fort of Anjar, witli 
certain villages, were conveyed to the British * these chiefs is derived at a" recent period from 

g overnment ; besides which, the R^o bound Tatla in Sind, ami they all sprung from a 
imself to an annual payment of a stipulated common ancestor, Ihirneerjee, whose son, Kao 
sum. By another, he engaged to make good Khengnr, acquired tho sovereignty of dutch 
the losses sustained from the depredations of before the middle of tho sixteenth century of 
the people of Cutch in KAttywar, and also to, our era. The number of these chiefs is at 
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present about 200, and tho whole number of 
their tribe iu Cutoh is guessed at 10,000 or 
12,000 persons. This tribe is called Jhareja. 

It is a branch of tho Rajmits. The Uao’s 
ordinary jurisdiction is confined to his own 
demesne, each Jhareja chief exercising un- 
limited authority within his lands. The lJao 
can call on the Jharejas to serve him in war ; 
buf must furnish them with }>ay at a fixed rate 
while they are with his army,* He is tho 
guardian of the public peace, and as such 
chastises all robbers and other general enemies. 

It would seem that he ought likewise to repress 
private war, and to decide all disputes between 
chiefs ; but this prerogative, though constantly 
exerted, is not admitted w ithout dispute. Each 
chief has a similar body of kinsmen, who possess 
shares of the original appanage of the family, 
and Btand in the same relation of nominal 
depondeuee to him that he bears to the Rao. 

These kinsmen form what is called the bhyaud 
or brotherhood of the chiefs and the chiefs nuddue are navigable for vessels of any con- 
themselves compose the bhyaud of the Rao.” siderable size. Above Point Palmyras, the 

coast takes a direction which fonns the ex- 
CTTTACK, a British province, named from tensive bay, terminated by the south-western- 
its principal place, lies within the presidency most banks at the mouth of the Hooghly, and 
of Bengal, and is divided into three districts : 1 callejl by European seamen Balasore Roads, 
the northern, or Bahiaore; the central, or This bay u affords good anchorage, the bottom 
Cuttack projier ; and tho southern, or Pooree. beiug mostly stiff blue clay, intermixed with 
It is bounded on H’e north by the British dis- sand at times, or small stones.” Inland, or 
tiiots of Midnuporeand Hijcllee; on the north- westward of the low swampy maritime tract, 
went by the petty native states known as the extends the MoghaJbandi, a dry tract, with a 
(Jut tack Mehals; on the west by the M chain sandy soil, in general much mixed with gravel 
aud tlm British district of (hinjam ; and on the 1 and calcareous conglomerate. It is for tho 
east and south-east by the Bay of Bengal. It j most part hungry and unproductive, and Large 
lie* between hit. 19 40' -21' 45', long. 85° 8 I plains occur totally unfit for cultivation, where 
- >7 3l\ ami lias an area of 7,03.1 aqunre ! low stuntt ± brushwood is the only specimen 
miles. Tho «cacoa*t, forming part of the north- of vegetation. In more favoured parts, 
western boundary of the Bay of Bengal, extends however, there are fine groves of mango-trees, 
in a direction generally from south-west to j dense thickets of luxuriant bamboos, noble 
north-east, from Priaghy, near the southern ‘ specimens of the banian (Ficus indica), and 
dktremity of Chilka Lake or inlet, in Lit. j various wild flowering shrubs. Inland, aud 
10 4*2', long. # 8o 5 40', to a point seven miles | westward »f this tract, and in some measure 
oast of the mouth oQtlie river Soolmnreeka. in 1 paralkl to it, is the hill country, closing down 
lat. 21° 37', long. 87 J 30'. It is by seamen*! towards » ho seacoast, in th ■ ’ciuity of Chilka 
called the Orissa coast. In the southern part 1 Lake, in the southern part f the district, and 
along the shore is a low level exj>anse, beyond , also at it> northern extremity, where, near 
which iuland appear several “.v'lddle-hdL,” Ralasore, a group of rocky picturesque hills 
terminating a chain of mountains extending project boldly to # within sixteen or eighteen 
along the coast to the southwaid. Between miles of thc^ahore. These fnountains, deno- 
tliose hills ami the low sandy shore, is the minuted Nilgiri or Blue Hills, were, through 
extensive Chilka Lake or inlet, communicating a whimsical corruption of sounds, called by 
with the sea by means of a narrow strait, in the earlier English navigators the Nelly Green 
lat. 19° 42‘, long. 85° 4fl' ; at a short distance Hills. In intermediate parts between tbt*e 
from which a sand-bank is said to project •two extremes, the distance of tha high land from 
miles into the sea, rendering dangerous Hie the coast increases in some places to sixty or 
dose approach of shipping to the coast. The seventy miles. The hills visible from the low 
navigator, continuing his coiffso to the north- country, b^vfeen Point Pnlfrnyras and the 
east, is struck by the appearance of Poore©, Chilka Lake, occur generally in irregular, 
with its three pagodas of Juggvrnauth, at the scattered groups, having peaked and waving 
mouth of the most southerly estuary of the summits diich seem to cross each other at all 
Maharmddec, aud in lat. 19 49', loug. 8.T 54*. angles, oi are isolated, conical, and wedge- 
At this poiut commences the delta of the shaped hills, wholly disconnected at their 
Mahauuddeo, th# shoro of it extending north- Ixises. Iron ib abundantly diffused throughout 
cast for eighty miles, to lat 20 ' 35', long, the whole of the Cuttack hills, in the state of 
80° 40'. It is low and swampy, resembling j pisiform irou-ore, earthy-rod iiou-ore, and 
the Sundcrbuuds at the estuaries of the Ganges, oehroy-ixd iron-stone. 


being intersected by numerous sluggish Grind- 
ing streams, influenced by the tide, aud in- 
festokby innumerable alligators of great size 
and voracity. The soil is in general a deep 
mud, overgrown with coarse gras** and brush- 
wood, and containing many morasses, quag- 
miresgand quick wide, perplexing, and dan- 
gerous to travellers. The Black Pagoda, 
another vast monument of Hrabnuuical suQpr- 
Htition, is seen on the coast nineteen miles 
north-east of the temples of Juggernaut!). 
Further onwards is False Bay, having at its 
extremity two points, the southernmost known 
as False Point, the other as Poiut Palmyras, 
and also called Tine Point. Point Palmyras is 
a low sandy tongue of land, covered with 
Palmyra palms, and having on each side a 
channel, each the mouth of the river Brah- 
munnee, that to the south being navigable for 
smalNcoasting craft. It does not am«a r tl m t _ 
any of the numerous estuaries of IIJeTSIaba- 
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The principal rivers are the Mahanuddoe, 
the Brahrounnee, and the Byturnee. There 
are many other streams and torrents {taping 
from the mountains, all holding a course 
generally south-eastward, and falling into the 
Bay of Bengal, into the greater streams already 
described, % or into the Cliilka Jliil oj^ lake. 
This shallow but extensive piece of water 
stitches, in the southern part of the district, 
for about forty-two miles in length, from 
north-east to south-west, and sixteen in breadth, 
being for many miles divided from the sea 
merely by a strip of Band not more H>an 800 
yards in width. It communicates with the 
soa by a narrow channel, and its water is 
saline, yielding, by means of solar evaporation, 
large quantities of culinary salt. It abounds 
with excellent fish. Numerous islands abridge 
the extent of water-surface ; and where these 
dq flnt. iintr>rgf>nr> the water is shallow.* The 
general depth is only four or five feet, the 
greatest does not exceed six, and the lake is 
considered to be in the course of being rapidly 
filled up by the silt swept into it by the 
numerous torrents of which it is the reservoir. 

The climate, in general, in the low alluvial 
tract along the seashore, is characterized by 
great insalubrity, resulting from the malaria of 
the swamps, which produces fevers and# agues. 
The southern parts of the seacoast, however, 
in the vicinity of Pooree or Juggernath, and 
Kanarak or the Black Pagoda, having dry 
sandy soil, and during the greater part of the 
year being favoured with a brisk refreshing 
sea-breeze, enjoy a healthful climate, both in 
the hot and cold months, with a very bracing 
Atmosphere during the latter ; but in the rainy 
season the wind sets froi^ the land, and renders 
the climate both unpleasant and unhealthy, as 
in moqt parts of India. The coast has some- 
times been extensively inundated, in con- 
sequence of the level of the sea having been 
raised by violent hurricanes, of «vhich one 
occurred, in 1831, and another in the following 
year, when upwards of 20,000 human beings 
perished, and more than 50,000 head of cattle. 
Though the low tract along the coast is nearly 
devoid of timber-trees, they are numerous in 
the interior. The most important are the sal 
(Shorea robusta),Svhich appears be obtain- 
able of useful size in any required quantity ; 
the pryasal (Buchanania latifolia), the gamhar 
(Gmelina arborea), sisu (Dalbergia Sisu), the 
mango, the bur (Ficus irnlica), the pipal (Ficus 
religiosa), together with a vast variety of frees 
and shrubs, yielding drags, dyes, and wild 
fruits relished by the natives. The woodlands 
also produce la<£ wax, honey, ant! tarious kinds 
of resins. In some parts of Cuttack there are 
wild elephants, supposed not to be indigenous, 
but to have sprung from domesticated indi- 
viduals, which have escaped and relapsed into 
the wild state. Of other wild animals, there 
are the tiger, panther, leopard; hyaena, bear, 
jackal, otter, wild dog, wild swine, wild buffalo, 
deer, and antelope. There is also a gigantic 
bovine quadruped, — the gaynl, larger than the 


bull, having huge horns ; and a large kind of 
antelope, called by the natives the gloranga, 
and resembling the nylgau (Antilope picta). 
There are also monkeys, the porcupine, and 
the ichneumon. Buffaloes are the most valu- 
able domestic animals ; the others, which arc 
kino, sheep, swine, and goats, being of 
diminutive breeds. The principal crops are 
rice, jowar (J-folcus Sorghum), bajra (llolcus 
spic-atus), raji (Elen wine coracana), oil-seeds, 
opium-poppy, tobacco, indigo, and cotton in 
small quantities. Some experimental attempts 
made to introduce improvement in the pro- 
duction of the last named article failed, and 
were consequently abandoned. The manufac- 
tures arc tew and insignificant, being .prin- 
cipally coarse cotton cloths, for the wear of 
the poor natives, a small quantity of fine 
muslins, and thick cotton quilts. The popula- 
tion is giveft under the article Bengal. The 
majority consists of Brahininintfl, not more 
than a tenth of the whole being Mussulmans. 
From Balasore rice is said to be exported in 
favourable seasons. Some other expoits take 
place, but their value is very small ; ami it 
appears that, during a period of five years, the 
im]K»rt» greatly exceeded them. Cuttack is 
not one of the permanently settled districts, 
but a settlement has recently been effected for 
a term of years. Cuttack and Balasore, as 
well as Koordah, Pooree, and Kanarak, the 
principal towns, are described under their 
respective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. The routes are -1. From north east to 
south-wost, from Calcutta, through the town 
of Cuttack to the Ci rears ; 2. from the town 
of Cuttack to Kamptee and Nagpore ; 3. from 
north to south, from the to§ni of Cuttack to 
Pooree. 

Cuttack was among the latest of the Maho- 
medan acquisitions in India. The decline of 
the ancient royal house of Orissa dates from 
the death, in 1524, of Bajah J^ertab Kudra 
Deo, an event which the, monarchy was not 
destined long to survive. Its downfall may be 
regarded as completed in 1502, when a lieu- 
tenant-governor arrived from the Mahomedan 
kingdom of Bengal to assume charge of the 
administration. From this time the province 
Appears to have formed part of the possessions 
of the ruler of Bengal till 1750, when it was 
invaded by the Mahrattas, ami became tri- 
butary to the rajah of Nagpore. The ehout, 
or tribut^ amounted to 40,000/. j»er annum. 
Aftfer the lapse of a few years, during which 
the resources of the country seem gradually to 
have decayed, difficulty wa® experienced in 
discharging the ^obligation ; * whereupon the 
Bengal chief proposed that fce should Ik* ab- 
solved from the stipulated ]*ymcut, and that 
the rajah of Nagpore should take possession of 
the territory, and undertake* its management 
through his own officers. The proposal being 
acceded to, the province of fcuttack, in 1755, 
passed to the Mahrattas. ( r nder their ad- 
ministration it appears to have experienced the 
anarchy, and to have been subjected to the 
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rapacity, which were tho Unfailing 1 charac- 
teristics of their rule. During the Mali rat ta 
war of I $03, the occupation of Cuttack formed 
part of the Bristish plan of military operations. 
This service was performed by Colonel War- 
court, who, having taken possession of Jugger- 
naut, proceeded to reduce the fort of Bara- 
buttee, situate about a mile from the town of 
Cuttack. Its capture took ‘place on tho 14th 
October, 1803, and the victory was followed 
by the entire submission of the province. 
Among tho results of the conquest was the 
subjection to British supremacy of the group 
of native states known as the Cuttack Mehals. 
These are eightrenein numl>or ; viz. Angool, 
Autgur, Banky, Berumbah, Dhcnkanaul, Hin- 
dole, Kundiapurra, Neelgur, N ursingpoor, 
Nyagur, Run poor, Talchur, Tiggreah, Aut- 
mallik, Boad, Duspulla, Koonjerry, and Mo- 
hurbunge. Jn the aggregate they contain an 
area of lb’, 929 square miles, and a imputation 
of 761,805. Within .this extensive tract the 
land fit for tillage bears atrifiing proportion to 
the space occupied by rock and jungle, or 
covered by forests producing the finest timber. 
The will- tree is particularly sought after, from 
the size it attains, especially in 3ie hill state of 
Duspulla, whenco is procured tho timber 
annually required for the car of Juggernaut. 
Many years simv ' British superintendent was 
appointed, with a view to establish such a 
control over the conduct of the rajahs as might 
prevent the commission of crimes and outrages. 
The abolition of suttee ih one of the beneficial 
measures arising from this appointment. 

. CDTTACK. — The principal place of a 
British district <Afhe same name under the pre- 
sidency of Bengrw; “ The extent, appearance, 
and population of the town,” Bays an observer, 

* ' are not unsuitable to its rank as the capital 
a largo province. Its situation on a tongue 
of land or peninsula near the bifurcation of the 
Mahanuddec i.s commanding in a political arid 
commercial point of view, though these advan- 
tages have been in some degiee couiiterkd.ineed 
by tho outlay incurred in defending it by htono 
revetments from tho encroachments of the 
rivers which wash two of its sides. 1 * The 
fortifications are in a ruinous state, and their 
materials are fast disappearing, the stones 
being carried away and used in various public 
works, among others in the lighthouse at False 
Point, and in tho macadamization of the can- 
tonment roads. This old fort, a rAent 
observer, “deviates little from a regular 
parallelogram, having its longest faces to the 
north and south, the rivei* running parallel 
with the former, at a short distance from it. 
The walls were originally defended by high 
square bastion towers projecting at different 
distances : the place could never at any time 
have offered much resistance, as the walls were 
barely five feet ftnek on the three laud faces, 
which a six-pound shot could have perforated.” 
On the river face, however, they were not only 
of great height but of proportional thickness. 

2 l 


11 There is only one gateway, and that in the 
centre of the eastern face. It is narrow, and 
betw|en two square towers, like the others 
wide at the base, and decreasing towards their 
summit? The archway is of comparatively 
modem date, and is the work of the Mogul 
government of the province. Theje was an 
inner gateway, which was taken down to build 
the lighthouse with.** A broad deep moat 
faced with stone soems to have been greatly 
relied on by the natures for the defence of tho 
place from hostile attack. On the British 
taking possession of the fort in 1803, this was 
drained, and numerous alligators which infested 
it, either destroyed or allowed to escape into 
the river. Within the fort is an old mosque, 
built by the former Mogul occupants. It has 
no architectural pretensions whatever. The 
town is straggling, and exhibit evident signs 
of decay. There are some very good houses of 
hewn stone and brick, but for the mO&t part 
iu very indifferent repair, the poverty of the 
inhabitants preventing them from maintaining 
their habitations in decent condition. In the 
suburbs is the “ Kuddum Russool,” a Mussul- 
man building displaying neither grandeur nor 
elegance, but venerated from its containing 
some alleged sacred relics. The inclosure and 
tho ground surrounding it are used as the 
common burial-place for the Modern inhabit- 
ants ; and the guardian priests make a good 
harvest iu unhealthy seasons, by the mortuary- 
fees exac ted for each grave. Th e Jama Masj i t, 
or great mosque, in the main street, is a very 
clumsy, inelegant building: it is used both as 
a school and a place of devotion. The Brah- 
minical temples are rude, ungraceful erections, 
and generally small. The only one of large 
dimensions, and which was commenced by a 
Mahratta governor, is unfinished. Verv little 
trade now exists in Cuttack. It haffinanu- 
fac tores of brass cooking-vessels, and shoes, 
which constitute the staple commodities of the 
place. The soil of the vicinity is poor and 
sandy: ruo of indifferent oiality is the prin- 
cipal crop. The populate » i is estimated at 
10,000. Distance from Madras, N.E., 635 
miles ; Nagpore, E., 440 ; Berhampore, in 
Ganjam, N.E., t08 ; Calcutta, 8.W., 22J). 
Lat. 20° 2S',^long. 85° 55', • 

CITTTERE AH. — A town in the British 
district of Bhauguljiore, licut.-gov. of Bengal, 
38 miles S.W. of Bhaugulpore. Lat. 21‘ 46', 
long. 86° 39'. 

CUTTUB MTNAR. — See Dki.hi. 

(J LJTWA, in the British district of Burdwan, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route from 
Berhainpore to Burdwan. It is situate at tho 
confluence of the river Hadjeo with the Bha- 
g rut tec, the great western branch of the Ganges, 
and is on the right side of both the confluent 
streams. In a commercial point of view, its 
situation is advantageous, commanding an easy 
communication by the course of the Bhagruttee 
and Ganges with the North-West Provinces, 
and also with Calcutta by the course of the 
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Bhagrultee and Hoogly. Distance N. from 
Calcutta, by land 80 miles, by water 120. 
Lat. 23° Sff, long. 88* ltf. 


DABLA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Oo^eypooror Meywar, 98 miles N.E. fi’om the 
town of Oodeypoor, and 55 miles S. from 
•Ajmeer. Lat. 26° 41', lctg, 74° 49'. 

DABLING. — A village of Koonawar, in 
Northern India, situate in a belt of arable land 
near tbe left bank of the Sutlej, and four miles 
■from the confluence of its feeder the Hopchoo, 
and amidst groves of poplars and orchards of 
apricots. The opposite bank of the Sutlej 
presents a perpendicular section of 6,000 or 
7> Q0Q foet of pure rock. The scanty popula- 
tibftiflj T^cording to the description of Herbert, 
altogether of the Chinese Tartar type. “ The 
head man, a Lama, came to pay his respects to 
us in a dress exactly similar to what is repre- 
sented as the Chinese costume. His stockings 
were of woollen stuff sewed, and ought rather 
from their shape, or want of shape, to have 
been called bags. His shoes were exactly 
Chinese, the soles having a spherical shape, 
He wore also a Chinese skull-cap, but the 
other people in the village went bareheaded, 
and wore long tails plaited. They were all 
rather fair, particularly the women, who had a 
fine rosy colour. We were very much pleased : 
with the appearance of the assembled village, 
and could hardly help thinking wAad got on \ 
the high road to Pekin.” Notwithstanding | 
that the elevation of Dabling is 9,400 feet * 
above the sea, the reverberation- of the sun’s j 
rays from the rocks rising about it, caused, . 
duringfflbhe visit of Gerard, the heat to bo so { 
great, that the thermometer reached 109° in a { 
tent. A mile to the east of Dabling c is another t 
less village, called Doobling, the path between s 
them being very rough, and rendered practi- s 
cable by means of scaffolds -or balconies fastened s 
in some places against perpendicular faces of ( 
precipices. The vicinity is fertile, in com- fl 
jtfurison with the sterility *f the mountains . 
rising on every tMe, and produces walnuts, { 
apricots (which, when dried, resefnble prunes, 
aud form an important article in the diet of the j 
inhabitants), cherries of small size but fine c 
flavour, deodars, and birches. Thoso villages j 


0 DA BUTA, in the British district of Budaon, 
i. lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 

the route from Allygurh to MoradabiuY, 45 
miles S.W. of the htfttcr place. Lat. 28 u 2V, 
long. 78° 23'. 

DACCA. — A British district, named from its 
f principal place, ami situate within the limits 
) of the presidency oT Bengal. It is bounded on 

1 the north by the British district Mymunsing ; 
on the east by the British districts Tipperah 
and Bulloah ; on the south by the British 

1 district Baokergunge ; and on the west by 
L the British district Deccan Jelalpore, or Fur- 
1 roedpore. It lies betweetulat. 23 u V2'— -24° 17', 

? long. 90* IV— 90° 58', and has an area of 1,960 
: square miles. It is a level depressed tract, 
drained by numerous rivers, and by stream* of 
inferior dimensions. In tho north-western part 
of the district, however, pnd also in its eastern 
angle towards the Megna, are some small 
ridges, generally running from north to south, 
and having an elevation from tweuty to fifty 
feet above tho adjacent country. The southern 
division of the district is the most depressed, 
and being, iu consequence, widely inundated 
during tho periodical rains of closing summer 
and commencing autumn, is generally under 
rice-cultivation. Of the rivers, the Megna, or 
lower Brahmapootra, flowing from north-west 
to south-east, first touches on the district at its 
northern boundary at Agarasonda, and cun- 
j tinuing tu hold a direction south-east for Unity 
| miles, forms the eastern boumbwry as far an 
B yrub Bazar, where it turns to the south, and 
[flowing in that direction forty-five miles, forms 
the boundary on the east side of Dacca, 
towards Tipperah and Bulk A as far as Moiti- 
kondi, where it leaves tho xfistrict. At the 


ATa considered so connected, that they are 
always named together, under the appellation 
of Dabling- Doobling, Lat. 31° 45, long. 
78° 8ST. * 

DABUNPOOR, in the jaghiTe of Jujhur, 
lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
near the eastern frontier, towards the British 
district of Delhi. Lat. 28° 28', long. 7fV 43'. 

_pABUR, in the British district of Agra, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
the Rajpoot town of Jeypore, and 28 miles W. 
of the former. Lat. 27° 8', long. 77° 39'. 


kondi, where it leaves tho xRhtrict. At the 
point where it turns south, it receives on tho 
left the GoraOutra, a considerable stream, aud 
is thence termed the Megna ; fifty miles lower 
down, it, on the right Hide, receives the DuLw- 
seree, a large offset of the jvoonaie or Jabuna, 
and twenty-five miles lower down, on the same 
ride, tho Kirty-Naasa, a large offset from the 
Gangesi . It also Honda off ami receives, ri”ht 
and left, many other watercourses of k-ss mi 
portance, aud several small tributaries from 
the Tipperah hills. 

The year may be considered to be divided 
into three seasons— the hot, the rainy, anil tho 
cool. The first la>ts from tho beginning of 
March to the end of J une, and is succeeded by 
the periodical rains, continuing until the early 
port of October, at tho close of which the cool 
season commences, and lasts till the middle of 
February, when tfio weather gifcdually becomes 
warmer. During the cool seafeon, ice may be 
Obtained by exposing water tmtho night air in 
shallow, wide earthen vessels. Generally th* 
climate is characterized by moisture, resulting 
as well from the great amount pf rain, as from 
evaporation from the several gfreat rivers. Dur- 
! n B the hot season, sickness is prevalent, an.l 
increases with tho tenijs-ratura. During t ho 
cool season, there are, with little intermission, 
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either fogs ot heavy clews. The mean annual 
temperature at noon is 79 u ; the greatest annual 
fall of rain has been found to be ninety -three 
inches, the least forty-si^ the mean seventy. 
Of wild animals, Dacca possesses tho elephant, 
buffalo, tiger, boar, and leopard. Of wild birds, 
there are the fishing-eagle, vulture, kite, argila 
or adjutant-bird, and cranes of various kinds. 
Tho porpoise is common ir# tho largo rivers, 
which also harbour in great numbers the 
ghariyal, or sharp -boa Iced crocodile, and the 
magar, or blunt-beaked crocodile (alligator). 
Snakes exist iu great number and variety. 
Fish arc abundant and excellent. The domestic 
animals are principajjy kine and buffaloes. Cul- 
tivation is partial and unskilful, so that the 
district does not supply its own consumption 
of grain, and that article is imported in large 
quantities from tho neighbouring districts. 
Esculent vegetables are abundant, but usually 
not of kinds known in Europe. Sugar, betel- 
nut, hemp, indigo, and other plants yielding 
dye-stuffs, are produced in moderate quantities. 
Cotton was formerly produced in considerable 
quantities, but its culture has been much 
limited since the mauufactuie of fine muslins 
m the city of Dacca has ceased, the staple 
being too short for the manufacture of coarse 
strong fabrics, which alone are now made in 
tho district. Tn attempts recently made 
by the East- India Company to introduce the 
American cotton, Dacca participated ; but the 
lesult was com] dote and total failure. The' 
climate appears to be unsuitable for the pur- 
pone, and myriads of insects preying on the 
plants, destroyed the bulls and frustrated the 
liopc- of the cultivators. 

The amount ofipopulation is given under the 
article Bknc.ai,. vLn the northern part of the 1 , 
ih-tiii’t, arc two tribes, denominated, tho one 
Kuncli, the other Bajbansi, apparently of dif- ' 
lb rent origin from the rest of the population 
more robust in physical type, and more daring) 
and resolute in character. Excluding tlie.se, J 
the Mussulman* arc considered to bo more 
numerous than tho IlrahimmstH, but not in at 
gioat degree. Education docs not appear to be 
greatly i neouraged in Dacca, but the town has 
a government college in a prosperous state, of 
which some account will be found in the proper , 
place 1 . Dacca, tho locality of the civil estab- 1 
bailment and a military cantonmeut, Narain- 
ganj, and Islam poor, are described under their 
respective names in Urt) alphabetical arrange- 
ment. There are scarcely auy rosftls in* this 
district, in consequence of the facility afforded 
by the several large rivers for communication 
by water ? ami tho cxtremtwdifficulty of con- 
ducting roads across tho numerous streams. 
There is a very indifferent route from south- 
west to north-east through Dacca, from Cal- 
cutta to vSylhet ; another from south to north, 
from Dacca to Nuaseerabad, in the adjoining 
district of MyiiWucting. A superior road, pro- 
jected some years since, from the capital, was 
abandoned in consequence of the great diffi- 
culty in the way of its exocut iou. At a rccont 


period, a line of steam communication* wm 
established experimentally, between Calcutta 
and Dacca, but the result was unfavourable, 
the expense having greatly exceeded the re- 
ceipts. The failure being attributed in some 
degree to the slowness with which the natives 
of Bengal adopt now customs, it waa resolved 
to continue the experiment, and to Extend the 
Hue to Assam. It may be noticed that the 
projected line of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
Company will intersect this district. 

Under the Mahomodan rule, the affairs of 
Dacca were administered by an officer ap- 
pointed by the nawaub of Bengal, and ac- 
countable to him for the revenues of the 
province. The establishment of the British 
authority, on the grant of the Dewanny in 
1 765, of course put an end to the actual power 
of the subordinate governor, as well as to that 
of the chief; but an adequate provision was 
made for the Dacca nawaub, and his ** ..‘ti'vwdouTS 
continued stipendiaries of tho British govern- 
ment until the year 1845, when the title and 
dignity became extinct by the death of the last 
possessor without heirs. The pecuniary allow- 
ances thereupon lapsed, but a small sum was 
allotted for the maintenance of the female con- 
nections and servants of the deceased nawaub. 

DAfif'A, a town, the principal place of the 
British district of the same name, presidency 
of Bengal, is rituale on the Ib^a Gunga, a 
considerable stream, communicating with the 
Dulasseree, a large offset of the Koonaie or 
Jahuna. The Burha Gtmga is, however, here 
about half)8§ mile wide in the dry season, and 
still wider Wing the rainy season. The climate 
is considered good, the heat being tempered by 
the cooling effect of the numerous rivers ; and 
as their currents are rather rapid, they pro- 
duce none of the deleterious results of Stagnant 
water, or of water approaching to stagnancy. 
The city four miles in length, and one and a 
quarter in breadth. It is at present a wide 
expanse oi ruins, in many places overgrown 
with jungle, which, as well im the dilapidated 
buildings, is infested with numerous tigers, 
snakes, and other noxious creatures. “All its 
splendid buildings, the jastle of its founder, 
Shah Jehangir, the noble masque he built, tile 
palaces of tHe ancient newaubs, the factories 
and churches of the Dutch, French, aud Por- 
tuguese nations, are all sunk into ruin, and 
overgrown with jungle.” Though thus com- 
paratively desolate, its mir^rets, huge ruined 
palaces, and other monuments of departed 
grandeur, give it an impressive and not un- 
p l easing aspect, during the periodical rains of 
closing summer and autumn, when it stands 
alone above a wide, watery Waste. At present, 
the work r and places of public character are 
fitting only to be enumerated, not described. 
The city and suburbs are in a recent publico- 
! tion stated to possess ten bridges, thirteen 
1 ghats or landing-places, seven ferry-stations, 

I twelve bazars, three public wells, a variety of 
buildings for fiscal and judicial purposes, a jail 
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and jail-hospital, a lunatic asylum, and a native 
hospital. Among the noticeable establishments 
is the elephant depdt, containing generally 
from two to three hundred of these animals. 
The religious edifices dented to Christianity 
are St. Thomas’s Church, the Baptist Mission 
meetmg-house, the Romish, Armenian, and 
Greek churches. There are said to be a hun- 
dred and eighty Mussulman mosques, and a 
hundred and nineteen Brahminioal temples. 
The English, Armenians, and Greoks, nave 
cemeteries at this place. Here is a college 
subject to the control of the government, but 
Under the management of a local committee. 
The committee have a secretary, and for con- 
ducting the educational duties, there arc, be- 
sides a head master, superintending the whole 
establishment, three masters in the senior, and 
nine in the junh < school department, of which 
latter qjta are natives. There is also a ver- 
naevtist 'department, directed by two pundits ; 
and attached are a librarian ana a writer. The 
Baptist Mission maintain a number of schools 
here. 

In 1850, the Court of Chancery pronounced 
its judgment in favour of the validity of the 
bequest contained in the will of the late Mr. 
Robert Mitford, for the benefit of the native 
inhabitants of Dacca, and the residuo c of the 
testator’s estate, amounting to between eleven 
and twelve thousand pounds, has been ac- 
cordingly paid over to the government of 
Bengal, to be applied to charitable purposes 
within the city. 

The manufactures of Dacca aragt this time 
scarcely deserving of notice. Agnail quan- 
tity of coarse cotton, silk, and embroidered 
goods, constitutes the sum of them ; anti even 
this scanty remnant of skilled industry is con- 
stantly and rapidly giving way before the com- 
petition of British fabrics. The muslins of 
Dacca were formerly unrivallqd for fineness and 
every desirable quality. The spinning of the 
very fine thread was carried on with wonder- 
ful nicety. The operation was performed with 
a fine steel spindle by young women, who 
could only work during the early part of the 
morning, while the dew was on the ground ; 
for such was the extreme tenuity of the fibre, 
that it would not* bear manipulation after the 
sun had risen. The darners wdre so Hkilful, 
that they could remove an entire thread from 
a piece of muslin, and replace it by one of 
finer texture. The demand for those ex- 
tremely beautiful fabrics was principally for the 
supply of the royal wardrobe at Delhi, and 
has declined with the decay of that court. 
Such muslin, from ifb wonderful fineness, was 
called abrawan, or “ flowing water,” and shab- 
nam, “evening dew." The manufacture is 
now totally lost ; and though some time ago an 
order was sent from China for a small quantity 
of such muslin, at the rate of ten rupees, or It. 
per square yard, no artisan * could be found 
competent to execute it. The falling off of 
the general Dacca trade took place as for back 
as 1801, previously to which the yearly ad- 
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vances made by the East-India Company and 
private traders for Dacca muslins, were esti- 
mated at upwards of twenty-five lacs of rupees 
(250,000/,). In 18^, the Company’s invest- 
ments had fallen to 59,590/., and the private 
trade to about 56,020/. In 1813, the private 
trade did not exceed 20,595/., and that of the 
Company was scarcely more considerable. 1 u 
1817, the EnglisB commercial residency was 
altogether discontinued. The French and 
Dutch factories had been abandoned many 
years before. The extent of misery caused 
by the annihilation of the manufacture and 
trade of this once flourishing mail, is not 
readily to be conceived. 9 The population is 
given under the article Bengal. The civil 
establishment of the district of which tins ,s 
the chief location, consists of a judge, a col- 
lector, ami other European officers, with a din* 
proportion of subordinates. For military pur- 
poses, Dacca is within the Presidency division, 
and the immediate vicinity of the town was 
usually the station of a regiment of infantry 
and a detail of artillery. It had, howevei, boon 
alleged, that the site of the cantonment was 
unhealthy, and in consequence remedial mea- 
sures were from time to time adopted. These, 
however, failed in producing the desired result, 
and at the latter end of 1852, it was finally 
determined to abandon the cantonment. Ins- 
tance of the town from Furreedporo, K., 39 
miles; Berhampore, E., 138, Calcutta, N.E., 
150. Lat. 23 43', long. 90 25'. 

DACCA JELALPOU E. ~4fik*e Fi-uppi)- 

POKE. 

D AC HEN. — A town in the native stab* of 
Siklnin, 51 miles N. from Darjeeling, and 150 
miles iN . from Dinajcpore. Lat. 27' 44', long. 
88 J 36'. 

DADAN AIG POL LIAM. - - A town in My- 
sore, 48 miles N. from Bangalore, and 1<‘2 
miles N.K. from ScringapaUm. Lat. 13’ 38', 
long. 77° 40. 

DA DECAL LEE. —A town in the fhihdi 
district of Barasut, lieut.-gov. of B< ng.il, 35 
miles N.E, of Calcutta. Lat. 22 53', long. 
88 u 55'. 

DADNUH, in the district of Dadree, ^nl> 
ject to the native state of Jujhur, limit, gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town situate on the 
north-west frontier, towards Lnharu. Lat. 
28' 34', long. 75" 57'. # 

DADO^LA. — A village in Sinde, on the 
roufe from Shikar poor to Subzulcote, and 40 
miles S.W, from the latter town. It is situate 
four miles from t£ie left bank of the Indus, in 
a populous and well- cultivated country, and is 
supplied with water from three wells. Lat. 
28^ 2', long. 69° 14'. 

DADREE, in the British district of Hoo- 
lundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro 
vinces, a town on the route from Delhi to 
Allygurh, 20 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 
28 33', Jong. 77° 38'. 

DADREE. — A town, the principal place of 
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a division of tbe same name, in the native 
(state of Jujhur, within the territories subject 
to the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, and 
situate on the route from y. an see to Neemueh. 
Here is a large bazar, and supplies and water 
are plentiful. The road to the north, or 
towards Hansee, is sandy and heavy, but good 
southwards. According to i)e Cruz, the dis- 
trict of Dadroe, which wrih originally con- 
ferred upon the nawaub of Bahadoorgurh for 
the support of troops, was retained by the 
Jujhur nawaub, who furnished the quota for 
who^o maintenance the district had been 
granted • but it appears from nlore recent in- 
formation, that the cjjief of Jujhur has restored 
the estate to the former grantee. Distance of 
the town from Hansee, S., 44 miles. Lat. 
28 J 32', long. 76" 20'. 

DAPPPOOIt, in the Ois-Sntlej territory 
of Sirhind, a small town or village five miles 
from the right bank of the Jumna, and close 
to the Delhi Canal. Elevation above the sea 
between 000 and 1,000 feet. 1 >istanee N. of 
Delhi 88 miles. Lat. 30° 12', long. 77" 27'. 

DAICTIOO, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on thermite from Pokhurn to Joud- 
pore, 28 miles S.E. of the former place. It is 
supplied with good water from four wcJN, 150 
feet deep. Lat. 47', long. 72° 5*7'. 

D \J< J LOOR. - A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 100 miles N.W. from 
HvdtTubnd, and 4(i miles 8. from Natidair. 
Lat. IS' 32',^oug. 77° 39'. 

DAILWOFUA. -A town in the peninsula 
of Ratty war, province of Guzerat, four miles 
N.K. 1mm Dm, and 100 miles S. from liajkoto. 
Lat. 20 40', long. 71 J 2'. 

DAJEEPOOK.--A town in the native terri- 
tory of Kolapoor, presidency of Boml»ay, 30 
miles S.W. from Kolapoor, and 53 miles N.W. 
from Belgaum. Lat. 10 22, long. 74’. 

D VJKL. — A fotL town, and district of the 
Punjaub, on the route from Hera Ghazeo 
Khan to Bhag, situate among the mountains 
< »f Dajel and Ilurroond. The town is a small 
but rather flourishing place, and important fts 
ooimuauding the communication through the 
Perajat to Cutch Gundava and Belonrhistan, 
by the Bolan I ‘ass, Lat. 29" 37', long. 70 19'. 

DAK HILO, in thejaghiro of Jujhur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
left bank of the TIausouteo nullab # a torrent 
dry for a great part of the year, but overflowing 
considerably during the rains. Lat. 28 ' 27', ! 
long. 76° 37' % # 

DAKIAT, in the native state of Gurhwal, 
a village at the southern extremity of the 
mountain bounding the fertile valley of Banal 
on the eastern sido : it is close to the right 
bank of the Jumna. Lat. tfC” 49', long. 78" 18 . 

DALAMOWfin. the district of Ranswara, 
in the territory of Oudc, a city on the left 
bank of the Langes, and presenting a striking 
appearance to those who navigate it. Thero 
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are two large antique shiwalag, or Hindoo 
temples, on the bank of the Ganges? and 
an ancient flight of brick-built steps gives 
Jiccess to the river, for the purpose of the 
ritual ablutions of pilgrims, it being recognised 
as a holy place. There is besides a brick-built 
fort, with walls. Butter states its "‘popula- 
tion to be 10,000, of whom 250 ar& Mussul- 
mans/* It is mentioned in the Ayeen Ak- 
bery. Distant 8. from Lucknow 50 mites, 
N.W. from Allahabad 68 miles, N.W. from 
Calcutta 563 miles. Lat. 26 3 4', long. 8P 7'. 

DALKLS80RE. — A river rising in the 
British district of Pacbete, lieut.-gov. of Ben- 
gal, about lat 23" 30', long. 86° 34', and, 
taking a south-easterly course, passes through 
the districts Bancoora, Burdwan, and Hoogly, 
when, under tbe name of the Roopnerain, it 
forms the boundary of the districts Hidjellee 
and Hoogly, and falls into the river dioogly 
at Diamond Harbour, in lat. 22" 12', long. 
88° 7'. Its total length of course is 170 miles. 
At Bancoora, fifty miles from its source, it is 
crossed by ford, on the route from Calcutta to 
llazareebagh, and at Jahanabad, sixty-five 
miles lower down, it it crossed by the same 
route by moans of ford. 

DALLAII. — A town in the recently ac- 
quir$d*British district of Pegu, 42 miles S.W. 
of Rangoon. Lat. 16° 21', long. 9V 4$. 

DALLAII.- -The name of on<*of the rivers 
forming the delta of the Irawady. It flows 
past the town of Dallah, and falls into the 
Bay of Bengal about lat. 16° 8', long. 75° 49'. 

DALPATPOOR, in the district of Pacham- 
rat, territory of Oude, a town on the right 
bank of the Gliaghra, seven miles S.E. of 
Faizab&d, 82 E. of Lucknow. In 1837, Har- 
pal Singh, the zemindar or proprietor of the 
adjacent country, employed 600 men in build- 
ing a mud fort of considerable extent. Lat. 
26° 44', lotig. 82° 14'. 

DAM \K A. — A town m ihe British district 
of Camroop, in Lower AsaAiM, 28 miles N.E. 
of Goal para. Lat. 26° 27', I *ng. 90° 56', 

DAMAN. — A town on the coast of the 
Northern Coneai> aud belonging to the Por- 
tuguese, though included within the limits 6f 
the presidency of Bombay. It is Bituate on 
the Dainuuguuga, or river of Daman, which 
rises in the Ghauts, about forty miles further 
east. The river has a bar at its mouth, haring 
two feet water at low wilor spriug tides, 
and eighteen or twenty feet inside. There is 
never less in common springs than three 
fathoms at high water on the bar, the rise of 
the tide being seventeen or eighteen feet. 
Outside the bar is a road, in which vessels may 
anchor » 1 eight fathoms of watoi. The town 
is fortifies and has a rampart with ten lyis- 
tions and two gateways. Thero are nine 
Christian churches, and a fort called the Castle 
of St. Hieronymus. The surrounding country 
is fruitful aud pleasant, except in the rainy 
j season, when it is extensively overflowed. 
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During the dry Reason, there remain some 
shallow jhils or ponds, abounding in fish and 
reptiles. The river, admitting the tide, is 
brackish, and when the water left by the raiu 
is evaporated, recourse is had to wells, the 
water of which, however, is also in some 
degree brackish, and moreover, very unwhole- 
some, cahsing fevers and other formidable 
ailments, , “Provisions and vegetables are 
olfeap and plentiful.” Daman is an excellent 
laoe for small vessels to remain at during the 
• W * monsoon, and for the purpose of repair, 
the country being well stocked with ship- 
timber. Many ships of from 500 to 600 tons 
burthen have been built in this river. Daman, 
described as “a town great and strong,” was 
sacked and burned by the Portuguese in 1531. 
It was subsequently rebuilt, and in 15.58 was 
taken by the Portuguese, who converted the 
mosqu^ into a Christian church. The place 
appears- from that time to have remained one 
of their possessions. The district of which the 
town is "the principal place is about ten miles 
in length from north to south, and five in 
breadth. Distance of the town of Daman from 
Bombay, N., 101 miles. Lat. 20° 21', long. 
72° 53'. 

DAMAN, or THE BORDER, so called 
because it stretches between the tfuliman 
Mounjjuns and the Indus. ‘The tract for- 
merly constituted a portion of Runjeet Singh’s 
kingdom of Lahore, and is now annexed to the 
British province of the Punjaub. Where nqt 
under the influence of irrigation, it in general 
resents the appearance of a plam of smooth 
ard clay, bare of grass, but sprinkled with 
dwarfish bushes, tamarisks, and occasionally 
trees of larger size, but seldom exceeding the 
height of twenty feet, the soil or climate being 
unfavourable to their further growth. In place 
of the clay, the surface in some places consists 
of a loos© and irreclaimable sand. The clay 
appears to be de|X>«ited by the waters either 
of the Indus or of the numerous small rivers 
which, during the season of the melting of the 
snow, stream down from the mountains, and 
add to the inundation. Where duly irrigated, 
the clay is very productive, and few countries 
qr 0 more fertile than the Dfirajat, or that part 
of the plain whifih extends along the western 
bank of tho Indus. The Derajat, so called 
from the three towns, Dera Ismael Khan, Dera 
Fati Khan, and Dera Ghazee Khan, abouuds 
in towns and good villages. In summer, the 
heat in the Daman is intense, ami the produc- 
tions in a great measure resemble those of 
India. The Daman is 300 miles long, from the 
Kala or Salt Range on the nofth, to the con- 
fines of Sind© on the south, and has an average 
breadth of about sixty miles. Lat. 28° 4 O' to 
88° 20*, long. 69* 30' to 71° 20'. 

DAMDAMA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Kotab, 78 miles N.E. from Neemuch, and 
11 loileflriS. from Kotah. Lat. 2 5°, long. 75° 56'. 

D AMMOODAH. — A river rising in the 
British district of Ramgurh, lieut.-gov. of 
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Bengal, about lat. 23° 55', long. 84° 53'. Tt 
takes a south-easterly direction through the 
British districts Ramgurh and Pachcot, into 
those of Bancoora and Burdwan, and twelve 
miles below the principal town of tho last- 
named district, and in lat. 23* 5', long. 
88° 1', it turns nearly due south, a direction 
which it holds for the remainder of its course 
through the British districts Burdwan and 
Hoogly, until its fall into the river Hoogly on 
the right side, in lat. 22° 13', long. 88° 7' ; its 
total length of course being 350 miles. Its 
feeders are numerous, the most important 
being the Brtrrachur, a considerable torrent, 
falling into it on the leftside, in lat. 23 40', 
long. 86° 51'. On the route from Calcutta to 
Hazareebagh, it is crossed by means of a ferry, 
fifty miles above its mouth. At Ranecgunj, 
eighty- five miles higher up, and in lat. 23 1 35', 
long. 87° 8', the bed of the stream is described 
by Jacquemont as 500 yards wide, fordable, 
with a rapid current, and limpid water, alxnit 
one foot deep in the middle of December, or 
during the dry season. At CJomeah, ninety 
miles higher np the stream, the same traveller 
states the bed to l>e 250 yards wide, and free 
from obstructions, with n slender stream of 
very fine water. The valley of the Dammoodah, 
which is aJ)out to betraversed by the railway 
from Calcutta, is known to abound in coal and 
iron ; and, indeed, the only doubt as to the 
practicability of manufacturing malleable iron 
in the district, arises from the absence of lime- 
stone for the reduction of the ace into metal. 
Limestone, however, may be imported from 
Kylhet and other places ; and it has been t sti- 
mated by competent authority, that, assuming 
the cost of railway-bars at 10/. per ton, bar- 
iron may be manufactured in the Dammoodah 
valley at least twenty per cent, lower than it 
could be imported from England. 

DAMTJK. — A town in one of tho recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 25 miles S.E. from Om- 
raouttee, and 85 miles S.W. from Nagpoor. 
Lat. 20° 30', long. 78" 1'. 

DAMUNGAUM. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 29 miles tt. E. from 
Omraouttee, and 66 miles S.W. from Nagpoor. 
Lat. 20° 45', long. 78° 14'. 

DAMUNGUNGA. — A river rising on the 
western slope of the Sya^ree range of moun- 
tains, in lit. 20° 11', long. 73° 42', and, flowing 
in a westerly direction through the native state 
of Peint, and dividing the British opllectorates 
of Surat and Tffnuah, intersects the Portu- 
guese territory of Damaun, and falls into tho 
Arabian Sea in lat. 20* 23', long. 72* 52'. 

DANA. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, 158 miles N.\V. from Kfcatmandoo, 
and 148 miles N.E. from Ouje. Lat. 28 u 47', 
long. 83° 3'. 

DANAYAKKAN KOTTEI.-A town in 
tho British district of Coimbatore, presidency 
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of Madras, 30 miles N. of Coimbatore. Lat. 
11° ‘26', long. 77° 7. 

DANDBEAK— See Danttwaba. 

DANDERPHUL. — A town in the British 
Rub collectorate of Nassick, presidency of 
Bombay, 39 miles 8.E. of Nasaick. Lat. 
19° 33', Jong. 74° 7. 

DANDYAUW. — A town ifi the native state 
of Nepal, 94 miles 8.E. from Almora, and 36 
miles N.W. from Jemlah. Lat. 29° 8', long. 
81 ° 10 '. 

DANGAIJR. — A town in the native state 
of Sirgoojfih, 27 miles S.W. from Nirgoojah, 
and 33 miles N.W,# from Odeipoor. Lat. 
22° 60', long. 82 J 63'. 

DANGKKAR. — A town in the British 
district of Spiti, in the district of the Julindef 
Dooab, one of the divisions of the Punjab, 
92 miles N.E. of Simla. Lai. 32 5 6', long. 
78° 15'. 

DANGURTHUL, — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, 36 miles S. from Jeypoor, 
and 15 miles N. from Tonk. Lat. 26° 23', 
long. 75° 56'. 

DANOO. — A town in the British district of 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 69 miles K . of 
Bombay. Lat. 19 a 57, long. 72° 43'. 

1>AN POOR iii b British district of Ali- 
gurli, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village near the northern boundary of the 
district. It is 65 miles S.E. of Delhi. Lat. 
2S' J 7\ long. 6'. 

DAN POOR, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuhr, lieut.-gov. of thoN.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from the cantonment 
of Aligurh to that of Moradabad, and 22 miles 
N . of the former. It liaR a bazar, and is well 
supplied with water. Lat. 28° IV, long. 
78° 16'. 

DANTJWARA, in the Rajpoot state of 
•Joudpore, a village on the route from the town 
of .loudporc to that # of A j nicer, and ‘21 miles 
K. of the former. It contains 100 houses and 
live shops. Lai. 26 Q 16', long. 73° 30'. 

DANTOON. — A town in the British di»- 
trict of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 32 
miles 8. of Midnapoor. Lat. 21° 57', long. 
87° 20'. 

DANTROEE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Kcrohee, 22 rail^3 S.W. from Scroll ec, 
and 78 miles W. from Oodeypoor. LaJ. 21° 49', 
long. 72° 35'. 

DAODrOOB, iu the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Lu^Joiow to Sultan- 
poor cantonment, 12 miles W. of the latter. 

1 1 lias a small bazar, anil is well supplied with 
water. Lat. 26° 18', long. 81° 57'. 

DAOOD KAYLE, in the Sind Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on an 
offset of the rivt£ Indus, six miles S. of the 
town of Kala Bagh. Lat. 32 u 61', long. 71° 35'. 

DAOODNUGUR, in the British district 
Behar, ^out.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 


right Iwink of the river Son? navigable up to 
this place from its confluence with the Ganges, 
a distance of forty-five miles. Some of the 
streets are straight and wide, but the greater 
number mere wretched lanes. Here is a spa- 
cious rtttl-built serae, or public lodging-house, 
surrounded by a rampart of brick, wifch battle- 
ments and loopholes, and probably intended 
for a stronghold of the former government. 
There is another extensive serae, inclosed and 
secured by gates. The number of houses, 
including Ahmudgunj, has been computed at 
about 2,000 ; and, admitting the usual ratio of 
inmates to houses, the population appears to be 
about 10,000. It is a place of considerable 
trade, and has manufactures of setringis, or 
coarse cotton carpets, blankets, and cotton 
fabrics of various sorts. The town is 42 miles 
N.W. of Gya, 60 S.W. of Patna, 89 E. of 
Benares. Lat. 25° 3', long. 84 3 27'. • 

DAORALAH. — See Dour ala. 

DAPOOLE.E. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Rutnaghorry, presidency of Bombay, 
55 miles N. of Rufcnagherry. Lat. 17° 48', 
long. 73' 16'. 

DAPOOREE. — A town situate on the left 
bank of the Moota river, a feeder of the 
Bema, jp the British district of Poonali, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, four miles N. of Poouah. 
The town contains a residence for the ’'use of 
the governor of Bombay, and iu its vicinity 
are the Botanical Gardens, maintained by the 
government. Lat. 18° 32', long. 73° 51'. 

DARAGGNJ, in the British district of 
Allahaliad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Jaunpore, and communicating by 
ferry with the former, of which it may be con- 
sidered in some measure a suburb. The Gan- 
38 , on the left bank of which it is situate, has 
ere a bed a mile wide, the stream in the dry 
season occupying only a third of that space, 
the remainder being mob t sand and mud, over 
which the road is difficult. Jt is a place of 
some importance. Lat. 25' 27', long. 67'. 

DARAMANY GHAT. — See Ambean- 

HULLY. . 

DARANAGUR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieflt.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Allahabad to the tow n 
of Futtehpoor, 40 miles N.E. of the latter 
place. Supplies and water are abundant. 
The road to the south-east, towards Allahabad, 
is heavy, but that to the north-west, or towards 
Futtehpoor, is good. The surrounding country 
is level and well cultivated. Lat. 25° 41', 
long, Sl° 25'. 

DARANUGUR, in the British district of 
Bijnouri beut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Moradabad to Muzu- 
fernugur, and 40 miles S.E. of the latter place. 
It is situate on the left bank of the Ganges, 
in a level, well-cultivated country, and has a 
bazar. The road in this parr, of the route is 
sandy, and bad for wheeled cam ages. Distant 
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N.W. from Calcutta 944 miles, Lafc. 29" 17% 
long, 78° IV. 

DARAPOOR, m the Punjab, a small village 
about a mile from the right or west bank of 
the Jheluzn. Close to it are extensive ruins, 
called Oodenuggur, which Burnes suj^jfoses to 
be those «of Nictea, built by Alexander to com- 
memorate his victory on this spot over Porus. 
L^t. 82° 46', long. 73* 36'. 

DARAPOORAM, in the British district of 
Coimbatore, presidency of Madras, a town 
situate about half a mile from the left bank 
of the river Amrawati, in an elevated open 
country. The Btreets are wide, and the houses 
in general well built. Here is a large mud 
fort, formerly of considerable importance 
during the wars betweon the British and the 
rulers of Mysore, but now in ruins. Bucha- 
nan, after mentioning the fort, gives the fol- 
lowing curious statement: — “The command- 
ant, according to the report of the natives, 
agreed to surrender the place to Col. Fullarton. 
As, however, he wished to make an appearance 
of resistance, some pioneers were sent into 
the ditch to undermine the wall, which they did 
very coolly, while over their heads the garrison 
kept up a tremendous fire. When the passage 
was open, the firing ceased, and our troops 
walked in quietly, without any injufy being 
done on either side.” Distance from the town 
of Coimbatore, S.E., 42 miles ; Madras, S.W., 
250. Lat. 10° 45', long. 77° 36'. 

DARBARRA, in the Funjaub, a lnrfe 
fortress of the Daman. It is situate 12 miles 
N.W. of Tak, and at the mouth of a pass into 
the Suliman Mountains. Its walls are very 
lofty, but it does not appear to be otherwise of 
importance, and it is situate in a very barren 
and secluded country. Lat. 32° 15', long. 
70° 20'. 

DARBEE. A town of North-Eastern 
India, in the native state of BhotAu, 60 miles 
E. from Darjeeling, and 105 miles N. from 
Rungpore. Lat. 27 J 12', long. 89 J 13'. 

DARBTJNG, or ROOSHKATONO, in 
Bussahir, a river of Koonawur. It rises in 
about lat. 31° 57', long. 73° 25', on the south- 
western declivity of the stupendous range of 
Datnuk Shu, bounding that territory on the 
side of Ladakh. Gerard estimates the eleva- 
tion of its source at about 15,000 feet above 
the sea. The scene, as described by him, is 
one of terrific desolation. After a total course 
of about twenty-seven miles, it falls into the 
Sutlej, in lat. 31" 43', long. 78° 35'. 

DARICKEE. — A town in Jhe British dis- 
trict of Cuttack, lieut. gov.- of Bengal, 36 
miles S.E. of Cuttack. Lat. 20° 4', long. 
36° 18'. 

DARISHE. — A town in the British district 
of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 30 miles 
N.W. of Ongole. Lat. 15° 48', long. 7 9° 44', 
DARJEELING, in the British district of 
the same name, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, a sana- 
tarium for troops located within the military 


division of Cawnpore, Allahabad, Dinaporc, 
and Benares. Jt is situate “on the southern 
side of a great hollow or basin, being that of 
the Runjeet River, which fajls into the Teesta 
a few miles east of the place. To the north, 
the view is open, and exhibits the usual suc- 
cession of range beyond range, all irregularly 
ramifying in every direction, and in appa- 
rently inextricabfe confusion : it terminates in 
the Snowy Range. To the westward, the 
view is confined by a lofty range at the dis- 
tance of about ton miles ; to the eastward, 
appear* the valley of the Teefcta ; and on each 
side of it is the confused assemblage of moun- 
tain-ridges, as to the isorth ; to the south, 
Darjeeling has the Sincliul Peak, elevated 
about 9,000 feet, and the Gurdun-Kuttur ran go, 
which is a ramification of it. These mountain* 
are completely clothed with forest fiom the top 
to the very bottom.” In regaul to natural 
scenery, the country round Darjeeling is dc 
scribed as inferior to that of Landour and 
Mussooree, but as contrasting favourably with 
that of Alrnora. In one respect, however, it 
has an advantage even over tbo former pl.ua h, 
commanding as it does the most magnificent 
view which can probably be obtained of the 
Snowy Range, distant about sixty miles, m 
which, eminently conspicuous, appears the 
Kuuchiug Jinga, rising 27,000 feet above 1 1 fo 
sea. Dr. Hooker, when on a botanical mission 
to this region, thus describes his fust impul- 
sion of the scene- — “Early next morning l 
caught my fiiat view, and 1 literally held my 
breath in awe and admiiution. Six or seven 
successive ranges of forest clad mountains as 
high as that wheieon I stood C\000 feet), intei 
vtned between me and the dazzling white pile 
of snow-clad mountains, among which the 
giant peak of Kinchin-junga lose 20,000 feet 
alwve the lofty point from which J gazed 
Owing to the clearness of the atinospheie, the 
snow appeared to my fancy but £ few miles oil, 
and the loftiest uiountain # at only a days jour 
ney. The heavenward outline was projected 
against a pale-blue sky, while little detached 
patches of mist clung here and theie to the 
highest peaks, and were tinged golden-yellow 
or rosy -red by the rising sun.” Gneiss is the 
principal formation of the rock at Darjeeling ; 
slate occurs on the banks of the Runjeet River , 
at the foot of the hills, iron-ore abounds ; and 
traces of copper arc said to have been dis- 
covered. * 

The advantages possessed by Darjeeling, as 
the site for a sanatorium, in the salubrity of 
its climate and facility of access from the plains 
of Bengal, induCed the British government, in 
1835, to open a negotiation with the rajah of 
Sikkim, for its cession, in return for an equi- 
valent in land or money. Thorajfth consented 
to an unconditional and gratuitous transfer. 
Several years afterwards, however, a grant of 
3,000 rupees per annum tias marie to the 
rajah, as compensation for the cession, which 
sum at a later period was doubled. A sann 
tarium for Europeans has been established, 
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and itH results, as exhibited in official medical j 
roportH, are considered satisfactory. The dis- 
trict of which Darjeeling is the principal place, 
was enlarged in 1850, by the annexation of a 
further portion of the territory of Sikkim. 
The sequestration of this tract, yielding a 
revenue of 26,037 rupceB, took place in con- 
sequence of outrages committed by the rajah 
against British subjects, a course of conduct 
which at the same time exposed him to the 
forfeiture of the annual payment which had 
been granted as compensation for Darjeeling, 
Lat. *27“ 2', long. 88 19'. 

DARMAPUK. — A town in tho British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras 33 
miles N. of Salem. Lat. 12 9', long. 78* 14'. 

I) ARM 00 DA R. — A town in tho native 
state of Nepal, 190 miles W. from Khatinun- 
doo, and 103 miles N. from (Jude. Lat. 
28' 17', long. 8*2° 10'. 

DA UR AH.— A town in the British district 
of Bhaugulpore, heut.-gov. of Bengal, 50 
miles S.VV. of Raj mail al. Lat. ‘24° 45', long. 
87“ 5 . 

DARUOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 185 miles N.W. from 
Hyderabad, and 72 miles S, from Jaulnah. 
Lat. IS' 50', long 76 J 11'. 

DAUSlf ANGANJ, in the district of Pa- 
clumrat, territory of Oude, a town near the 
light bank of the river Ghaghra, five miles 
tt.E. of Eai/.abad. It was built by Darsh.in 
Smgh, a freebooter, tho brother of an aihen- 
tuier originally a trooper in the Company’s 
suv ice, but raised to tin* station of zemindar, 
or feoffee, by tho favour of Saadat All Khan, 
formerly nawaub vizier. It is rather a thriving 
place, several meiehants of considerable pro- 
perty h siding there. Distant K. from Luck- 
now 80 miles. Lat. ‘2b 44', long. 82" 12'. 

DASNUli, in the British district of Meerut, 
lu.ut.-gov, of the l^.W. Provinces, a town, the 
pnucipal place of the perguniiah of the same 
name, situate on the mute from Delhi to 
Ghurmukleesur, and IS miles E. of the former. 
Elevation above the sea 821 feet. Lat. *28 41', 
long. 77 J 36'. 

DA SOU EE. — A town in tho Rajpoot state 
of •foudporc or Marwar, 79 miles N. from .loud 
pore, and 50 miles S.W. from Beekanoer. 
Lat. *27° 25 , long. 72 y J*i¥. 

DASPOKE. — A town in the British district 
of Midnapoiv, lieut. gov. of Bengal, 31 miles; 
N.E. of Midunpore. Lat. 22“ 37', tong. 
87 ’ 50'. # 

PATCJIA PULLV.- -A town in the British 
district of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 
52 miles N.W. of Uuutooi. Lat. Iff 87', 
long. 7 y° 48', 

DATMEU, iu native Gurwhal. a village on 
tho loft bank the Supin or Tonse. The 
village is inhabited by savage and Lawless ban- 
ditti, who practise their misdeeds with much 
impunity, in con sequence of the extreme dilfi 
2 R 


oulty of access to their fastness. It waa a 
secondary station in the great trigonometrical 
survey of the Himalaya. Elevation above the 
ska 8,354 feet. Lat. 31° 5', long. 78° 20'. 

JJ^TllEE, in the British district of Myn- 
poor® lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city #f Agra to 
Etawali, and 29 miles N.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 27" 5', long. 78° 42'. 

DA TDPOOU. — A town in the native state 
I of ( /ulahaudy, one of the hill zemindarries of 
Orissa, 90 miles AV. from Gooinsnor, and *20 
miles N.E. from Joonnagudda. Lat. 19“ 59', 
long. 83° 19'. 

J >A [ T KORK. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Kuira, presidency of Bombay, 31 miles 
E. of Kaira. Lat. 22“ 42', long. 73“ 10'. 

DAUMNITiGUR, in the peninsula of Kat- 
Jywar, province of Guzcrat, or territory of the 
Guicowar, a town ou a river which, fifty miles 
to the eastward, falls into the Gulf of Cambay. 
The surrounding country P well watered and 
fertile, producing abundant crops of fine grain, 
sugar-cane, and cotton. It is fortified, and 
belongs to the Guicnwai. and received its name 
from Damoji, one of the family. Distance 
fiom Ahiucdahad, S.W., 120 miles; Baroda, 
S.\V.,*1 20 ; Surat, N.W., 98 ; Bombay, N.W., 
208. Lat 21“ 40', long. 71“ 30'. 

DACNABAI), in the Reeclma Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on a feeder 
of the river Kavee, 60 miles S.W. of the town 
oh Lahore. Lat. 31“ 7', long. 73° 21'. 

DADNDIAKHERA, in the district of 
! Bainswar , territory of Oude, a town on the 
left Rink of the Gauges, 50 miles S. of Luck- 
now, 30 S.E. of Cawnpore. Butter estimates 
the population at between 8,000 and 9,000, of 
whom 250 are Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 10', long. 
80“ 42'. 

DAUl^G, THE. — A tract of country so 
called, situate within tin limits of the presi- 
dency ol Bombay, and comj rising several petty 
native states, tri bit tony to. «. chief styled the 
rajah of Dating. It is bounded on the north- 
west by the petty state of Wursavee ; on the 
north-east anil oast b\ Candeisli and the sub- 
collectorate of Nassick ; o% the south by the 
native state \>f Peint ; and on the west by that 
of Baunsda. It extends from lat. 20° 22 to* 
21“ 5', and from long. 73 3 *23' to 73“ 52'. Its 
length from north to south is fifty two miles, 
and its breadth twenty-eight, comprehending 
an area of 950 square miles, w T ith a population 
of 70,300. The country abounds in teak forests, 
which arc routed by the British government 
of tho Daung chiefs, who usually refer to* the 
British representative any points of dispute 
among ^emaolves. 

PAUNTA, in the Myhee Caunta division 
of Guzcrat, or tho dominions of the Guicowar, 
a town, the chief place of tho petty nitue 
teiritory of the same name, situate 48 miles 
E. of Deesa. and 139 miles N. <»f Baroila. The 
territory of Baunta is subject to the supre- 
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nancy of the Rajpoot state of Edur, and, more* 
over, pays tribute to the Guioowar. In 1820, 
the Hana agreed to cede a fixed proportion of 
his revenues to the state of Pahlunpore, but 
the obligation was subsequently commuted for 
an annual payment of 500 rupees, the 
district i^ now released from sequestration. 
The town of Daunta is in lat. 24° 12b long. 
72°JJ0 A . 

DfcAUSAN. — See Dkesaun. 


abundantly supplied with water from wells. 
Lat. 26° 10b long. 82" 3'. 

BEAKY. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 17 miles S.E. from Ellich- 
poor, and 13 miles N. from Omraouttee. Lat. 
21°, long 77° 44'. 

DEATPORE.-aA town in the British dis- 
trict of Maid a, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 25 miles 
N. W. of Malda, Hat. 25° 12', long. 87° 52'. 


DAVADANAPTJTTY. — A town in the 
British district of Madura, presidency of Ma- 
dras, 33 miles N.W. of Madura. Lat. 10° S', 
long. 77° 43'. 

DAVAGOODOO, — A town in the British 
district of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 12 
miles S.W. of Ongole. Lat. 15° 20', loDg. 80°. 

DAVANKON DA. — A town in the British 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 52 
miles N.E. of Bellary. Lat. 15° 33', long. 
77° 37'. 

DAVAROY DROOG.— A town in My- 
sore, 76 miles N.E. from Seringapatara, and 
39 miles N.W. from Bangalore. Lat. 13“ 22', 
long. 77° 16'. 

DAVERCONDA, in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, a town on a hill, near the 
left or northern side of a feeder of the river 
Pedauag, one of the tributaries of the Goda- 
very. It is supplied with water from a tank 
of considerable size, situate on its west side. 
The extensive district of Baverconda, on the 
south side of the town, is named from it. Bis 
tant from the city of Hyderabad, S., 52 nnle y . 
Lat. 16° 42', long. 78° 59'. 

BAYERHULLY. — A town in Mysore, 
68 miles N.E. from Bedenore, and 126 miles 
N. from Seringapatam. Lat. 14“ 6', long. 
76° 2'. 

D AVI POOR, in the British (list net of Mo- 
radabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the toftn of Morada- 
bad to Almora, and 12 miles N. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 59', long. 78° 54'. 

# DAVULGHAUT. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 70 miles N.E. 
from Aurangabad, and 100 milel S.W. from 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 20 J 30', long. 76 n lib 

BAWLUTWALLUH, in the Damaun divj. 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 80 mile9 
N.W. of Dera Ghazee Khan, 60 miles S.W. of 
the town of Dera Ismael Khan. Lat. 31“ 10', 
long. 70° 20b # 

DEAGANJ, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieut.-gov. of *ho N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Etawah, and 46 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 27° S', long. 78° 46b 

DEAMAH, in the district of Sultanpoor, 
territory of Oude, a town on the route from 
Pertabgurh to Sultanpoor cantonment, 13 miles 
S.W. of the latter. It has a bazar, and is 


BEBEEPOORA. — See Bavipoojr. 

BEBRA. — A town in the British district of 
Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 16 miles E. 
of Midnapoor. ljftt. 22 1 23', long. 87° 89b 

BEBUR. — A Considerable lake in the Raj- 
poot territory of Oodoypoor or Meywar : it is 
about nine miles in length by five in breadth, 
and is fed by several streams flowing from the 
northward. On its southern side it has an 
outlet by a abeam flowing into theMli^e nvei. 
Bistant S.E. from Oodeypoor 30 miles. Lat. 
24° 12', long. 71° 4b 

DEBURA, in the British district of Gorurk- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pioviuees, a town 
on the left bank of the river Rapteo, 51 miles 
N.W. of (ioruchpoor. Lat. 27' 17b long. 
82 J 58b 

DECCAN, in its usual acceptation, implies 
tlie tract of country in Southern Judia, bitiute 
between the Iserbudda and the Kistna uvd\ 
Properly speaking, however, it includes the 
whole of the territory lying south of the Vin- 
dhya Mountains, which &opai,itt* it fmm Hin 
dostan on the north. Taken in its Litter ex- 
tent, it comprehends the valley of the Ner- 
budda, and the narrow tract of lowland fonmng 
a licit round the coast of the Peninsula , and 
it occupies, in addition thereto, the vast ex- 
panse of triangular table land, which, resting 
on each aide upon the Eastirn and Western 
GlmuU, ia supported at its b.oM*by the sub 
Vmdhyan range, teimed the Sautpooni Moun- 
tains. The Reaward face of the table land on 
the west, towards the Concans, though abrupt, 
is not precipitous, but consists of a succession 
of terraces or steps. In their northern section, 
the Ghauts, on this side of tho Peninsula, 
attain an elevation seldom exceeding 3,000 
feet ; advancing southward, tho range increases 
in height, Bonasson llill being 7,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and Jhe peak of l >odapot, in 
the Neilghjrrios, having an elevation of 8,700. 
Nea^Cape Comorin, in the Extreme south, and 
at the point of convergent with the range 
from the opposite coast, the Western Ghauts 
terminate abruptly in a peak about 2,000 fiet 
above the sea. Their average elevation may 
be stated at about 4,000 feefe, From the point 
of convergence, the Eastern Ghauts take a 
northerly direction. The*© last-mentioned 
mountains, at their southern oxtremity, may 
bo characterized rather as detached groups mid 
clusters of hillw appearing at iutervals, than 
as a regular range. About lat. 11° 40', they 
assume the character of a continuous chain, 
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and, running along the count of Coromandel in 
a direction a little north-west of the city of 
Madras, form ft junction at Naggery, in lat. 
13° 20', with the main ridge, which crones the 
Peninsula in a south-west direction, to the 
Neilgherries. Thence the Eastern Ghauts con- 
tinue a northerly course, and terminate in 
about tho same latitude their counterpart 
of tho opposite coast. Here uniting with tho 
Vindhya zone, which crosses the continent from 
cast to west, they constitute one side of the 
triangle upon which rests the table- land of the 
Deccan. In regularity and grandeur, the 
Eastern Ghauts bear no comparison with those 
of Western India ; their average elevation does 
not exceed 1,600 feet. The intermediate table- 
land 1ms consequently a gradual slope to the 
eastward, as indicated by the d rain age of the 
country in that direction. A II Die principal 
river's,— the Godavery, Can very, Kistna, and 
Bennaur, though deriving their sources from 
the base of the Western Ghauts, find their way 
into the Bay of Bengal through fissures in the 
Eastern Ghauts. According to Captain New- 
bold, “ the mean elevation of the table-land 
around Bangalore and Nundidroog above the 
sea is 3,0o() foct ; uortheily, towards Hydera- 
bad, it sinks to l.fiOO feet; and a little south 
of Bangalore, ii falls, by rather abrupt steps, 
to tho level .i tin. mums of Salem, viz. 1.400 
feet ; whence to Cape Comorin the mean height 
of the country is alxiut 400 feet. The average 
height of the low country between the Ghauts 
and the sea, on both the coasts of Coromandel 
and Malabar, may bo roughly estimated at 
200 feet, rising at the base of the mountains to 
W0 feet.” On the Coromandel side, the slope 
to the sea is gentle, exhibiting the alluvial 
deposits borne down from the higher portions 
of the table-land , while that of Malabar is 
marked by a succession of irregular hilly spurs 
from the Ghauts, descending to the sea in 
abrupt cliffs* The central part of the Deccan 
is composed of w wring downs, which, at one 
time, present for hundreds of miles one un- 
broken sheet of green harvests ; but, in the 
hot season, bear the appearance of a desert, 
naked and brown, without a tree or shrub to 
relieve its gloomy sameness. 

A general outline of the geology of the 
Deccan is all that the limits of this article will 
permit to be sketched. A writer, already 
quoted, observes, “ Ifypogene schists, pene- 
trated and broken up by prodigious outbursts 
of plu tonic and irappean rocks, occupy oy far 
the greater portion of the superficies of South- 
ern India. They constitute the great bulk of 
the Western Ghauts, from between the lati- 
tudes of 16° and 17° to Capo Comorin, and 
from the base of the Eastern Ghauts, from 
beyond tho north limit of the Peninsula, to 
their deflection at Naggery, in lat. 13 J 20. 
They are partly capped and fringed in the 
Western Ghauts by iaterite, and in the Eastern 
Ghauts by sandstone, limestone, and lAterite. 
From Naggery to Cape Comorin, they form, 
with few exceptions, the basis of tho plains of 


the Carnatic, A root, the valley of Seringa- 
patam, Salem, Tri chi nopoly, Coimbatore, Tan- 
jore, Madras, Tinnevelly, and Travancore ; and, 
intimately associated with jgramte, the prin- 
cipal hills and ranges on the low lands south of 
the itlern Break and valley of the Cauvery. 
North of this valley, and above tho break, they 
form the basis of the table-lands of Mysore, the 
Baramahal, Bellary district, part of Hyderabad, 
and the Southern Mahratta country ; audjare- 
sent a ground- work on which will be sketched 
out, as accurately as tho present imperfect 
state of information will permit, the circum- 
scribed areas occupied by more recent aqueous 
strata. Towards the north-west flank of our 
area, almost in a line drawn diagonally across 
the Peninsula from Nagpore, by Beejapore, to 
the western coast, the hypogcue and plutonio 
rocks disappear, emerging only occasionally 
under one of the largest continuous sheets of 
trap in the world.” Compared, then, with 
some other countries, the geology of Southern 
India is clear and distinct in its principal 
features. It has been ascertained, partly from 
observation, and partly by means of specimens 
obtained from various actions of the country, 
that the entire basis of the Peninsula, and its 
principal elevations, are composed wholly of 
granite. Overlying the granitic floor, .are the 
stratified hypogeiio rocks, the usual order of 
superposition being gneiss resting immediately 
on the granite, followed by mica and horn- 
blende schists, the two latter supporting clay- 
slate, statuary marble, <fcc. These rocks are 
wholly destitute of organic remains ; for, 
although of aqueous origin, as attested by their 
stratified character, the sedimentary deposit 
lias subsequently become crystallized by the 
effect of subterranean heat, and hence they are 
grouped by geologists in the metauiorphic class. 
Ascending in the series, we next arrive at the 
fossiliferous strata. Here, in the order of super- 
position, fimestone is the lowest, followed by 
varieties of clay and sand rocks. From various 
circumstances, arising chiel.v from the paucity 
of the imbedded fossils, and from the failure of 
discovering among them the distinguishing 
genera, these varieties have not hitherto ad- 
mitted of a detailed classification. These sedi- 
mentary roc^s are overlaid^by tho trap forma- 
tion, a volcanic product, fused, by subterranean 
heat, and projected to the earth’s surface, 
where it occasionally assumes a columnar form, 
but more usually may l>e traced in extensive 
sheets, covering a vast tract of country. Two 
rocks, of aqueous oriflUi, peculiar to Southern 
India, are met with, capping trap and all other 
rocks, without reference to age or composition. 
These are Iaterite and regur. The former con- 
sists of an iron-clay. In its texture, it is full 
of caw ' s and pores, and contains a large 
quantity of iron. While in the mass, and ex- 
cluded from the air, it is soft and readily cut ; 
but upon being broken up and exposed, it soon 
becomes hard, and resists the effects of air and 
water better than brick. It is consequent y 
one of the most valuable materials for building. 
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The maximum thickness of its bods does not clay approaching to rock, usually moist and 
exceed 200 feet, and these are not altogether cold. " It occupies principally the elevated 
destitute of organic remains. Regur is the table-lands of the Ceded Districts, the Hyder- 
black cotton clay, fonnerly supposed to be abad, Nagpore, and Southern Maliratta conn- 
produced by the decomposition of trap rocks, tries. It is loss common in Mysore, but is 
but now regarded, and apparently more justly, again seen in continuous sheets, from six to 
as a marine deposit. One other overlying twenty feet thick, below the Salem Break, 
formation requires notice, — the calcareous sub* covering the low<>r plain of Coimbatore, Ma- 
staqce termed kunkur, found on analysis to dura, Salem, Trichiimpoly, Tanjorc, Ramriad, 
coutain the elements of oolite and chalk. Its and Tinnevclly, to the vicinity of Capo Go- 
ori^n is referred to the action of thermal morin.” 

springe, charged with carbonic acid, bringing Of the remote history of the Deccan little is 
up lime in solution, and depositing it on the known. Hindoo legend relates that it was 
earth’s surface. It is used as a rough building- invaded by Kama, king of^Oudo, when in pur- 
stone, and universally employed to burn into suit of Ravnn, the ruler of Ceylon, who bad 
lj me> carried off his consort Siva ; but the date of 

The universal prevalence of granite and the Rama’s existence is involved in obscurity, 
hypogeue^rook' has been mentioned. It re- An ancient distribution of the country into 
maiAs to describe the geographical position of the national divisions of Pravira or the Tamul 
the mote recent and the overlying strata. Country, Caruata, Tehngana, Maharindita, and 
Partial deposits of sand- rock, of a recent Orissa, is, however, indicated by the five corre 
period, containing pelagic bhells, are found spending languages of the Deccan, all of whii h 
scattered over the south-eastern extremity of are denved from an origin totally distinct fiom 
the Peninsula; but the older sandstone and the Sanscrit. In the tiftli century lufniu 
limestone beds are not met with south of Salem. Christ, the Peninsula is stated to. have been 
The chief development of these older rocks partitioned between the tour kingdoms of 
lies in the district of Cuddapah, and again in Pandya, Kerala, Cola, and Chola. Passing, 
Hyderabad, also in the Southern Mahratta however, to authentic history, we learn that 
country, and in the tract between the Ho- the firat Mahometan invasion of tin* Pcocm 
davery and the Kisfcna. A bed of shelly hnie- was attempted m the year 121P, In Ahiudin, 
stone occurs in the vicinity of Pondicheriy, to afterwards emperor of Delhi. Its object w.i » 
which, from an examination of its fossils, geo restricted to tbo assault of Peogiii, tin capital 
legists concur in assigning a more elevated of Maharashta : and thiswas sun c&sfol. On uty 
position than to the limestone strata before being captured ami given up to pilhgo. \ 
described. The outpouring of the trap rock .few years later, AUudin extended hi scorn pe 
is distributed over a considerable portion nt'ovei the whole of Maharashta, Telingana, and 
the Peninsula. It extends from the seashore, I < 'arnata , and in 132, r > the reduction of tin* 
at the northern extremity of the Western * Deccan was completed by Mohammed Togluk. 
Ghauts, to its eastern limit at Nagporc and j Rut the supremacy ok the emperor wa* not of 
the banks of the river Toombuddra, and I long duration : the Hindoo rajahs of Toling.um 
terminates southward on the seacoasfc, in j and C'aiiiata wen* the first to recover thui 
the latitude of Fort Victoria or J lancet. I possessions. Their huclcsh was followed by 
Within these boundaries the laifHscape is (the general revolt of the Pencil, in 1.147, 
marked by the usual distinctive features of t when Hasan Ganga founded the Mahoim*d:»n 
basaltic rock ; hills o I tabular form rising from dynasty of Buhrnani. His independence w.i^ 
the general level, sometimes abruptly, in per- recognised at Delhi, and tin* power of the cm 
pemlicular masse* ; sometimes in steps, or pire was thus driven across the Neibudda. In 
terraces, piled one upon another, decked withjtliu struggles which ensued, the house of Rail* 
magnificent foiests, aud producing beautiful |mani succeeded in subverting the kingdom of 
and romantic sedhery. From £be sou them 'Telingana, and, at a later period (l. r >6.>), the 
termination of the trap, the latent** or iron- 1 fall of the mouarchy of Ri javomigur 01 Car- 
clay succeed)* as the overlying rock, to Cape | nata was effected, by the league of the Mus- 
Comoi in, covering the base of the mountains, sulman princes againHk Rajah Ram, at the 
and the narrow tract that separate them from . battle of 'JJaliooto. Subsequent events tended 
the sea, and occasionally exhibiting a succession to the dismemberment of the R.thmitni empire ; 
of low round&L hills an^ undulations. It exists 'and its final dissolution gave rise to the unU - 
also in detached beds on the op norite coast of | pendent Mahometan stoiios of Reejapore, 
the Peninsula, expanding over a large surface | Ahmednuggur, Golconda^ Redur, ami Rerar. 
near the south bank - of the IVnnar, crowning Of these the two latter, merging into one or 
the loftiest summits of the Ghauts, and of the other of the remainder, (becarno extinct ; and 
table-lands in the interior. Regur, like laterite, in the time of Shah Jehait, in 1630, the Pencrni 
overtops all other rock*, *with the single 1 excep- was divided into the three kingdoms of Almied- 
tion of the most recent deposits. This soil is nuggur, Golconda, and Bccja^ore. The* first 
chiefly indebted for its fertility to its retentive of these became tributary to Shah Jetuin in 
jKiwer in regard to moisture. When its surface 1636; and in 1686, hi* son and successor 
ib dried to an impalpable powder, the sub- A uruiigzebe, subverting tho monarchies of 
stratum retains its character of a hard black Golconda and Reej.*n»oro, tbo whole of the ter- 

* * O r.o 
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ritory previously Bevcroil from tho empire was 
recovered, and the Deccan once more parsed 
under the rule of Delhi. But though Aurung- 
zebu now grasped tho universal sovereignty of 
India, he was not destined long to retain it. 
The Mahrattas, who had previously attracted 
little notice, had emerged from obscurity during 
he reign of his father, and ^era now about to 
act a conspicuous part in the history of the 
Deccan. In the lato im penal contest with 
(iolconda and Boejapore, they had shared the 
fate of the conquered ; hut their power and 
icsources, though crippled, were not destroyed. 
The fort leases and districts of which they had 
been dispossessed w%re again fast falling into 
their hands ; and upon A urungzebe's retreat to 
A limed nuggar, in 17()d, they attacked the im- 
perial army, and plundered its baggage. Ten 
veins after tho death of Auningzebe, his sue- 
cohsor concluded a peace with Sabo, tlio Mah- 
rstla chief, and admitted his claim to levy 
tribute over tbe whole of the Deccan. The 
Mogul empire was now tending to its close. 
Asof Jab, whose descendant* are known as 
the niz.uns of Hyderabad, had succeeded to 
(he vice loyally of the Deccan. lie was sub- 
sequently promoted to the office of vizier at 
Delhi; hut being disgusted with the coprt, 
and sensible that his power rested upon a solid 
foundation. In resigned his appointment, and 
iu tu rued to his government at Hyderabad. 
The Mahrattas, in the intei im, had obtained a 
large <uv« *fiion of territory, aud at the time of 
A sot's return, the chief authoi if v of tho nation 
was wielded by Jiahtji. one of Sabo* principal 
office m, ,md subsequently the founder of the 
dynasty of the Pci.shwas. This able minister 
bad laboured unremittingly to concentrate the 
power of the Mahrattas : and having suc- 
ceeded, he usurped the authority of his master, 
and ottered himself a* ft competitor for the 
smereignty nf the Deccau. Hut A*of deemed 
the power of^jis rival too formidable for resist- 
ance : he therefore* applied himself to accom- 
plish its reduction by means of dissensions 
among the principal chiefs; but, failing iu his 
attempt, he (mally effected a compionuae with 
the I’eirdiwa, and entered the lists himself as 
an usurper. '1 he result, was the foundation, on 
the part of Asof, of the Mahometan kingdom 
of Hyderabad, which still continues to be i uled 
by his descendants ; and the formation, under 
I ho lVishwa, of a powerful monarchy, com- 
prising the largei portion of the tei rjjbunotniow 
included within the limits of the presidency of 
D>m bay. The icmainder of the imperial pos- 
session* iu the Peninsula, wTlh lew exceptions, 
were held by chieftains subject to the supre- 
macy of one or tho other of these two poten- 
tates. Those uorth of the Toombuddra were 
distributed principally between the rajahs of 
Colapore and Benir, and Angriaof Coiaba. all 
of whom acknowledged some degree of de- 
|>endence upon t)ie Poishwa. Of the provinces 
south of the. Tooiubuddi a, the Carnatic and 
Tanj oiv were held undorthe feudal sovereignty 
of tho Nizam. The Mysore, (hough previously 


tributary to both Moguls and Mahrattas, as- 
sumed iudependence during the commotions of 
the times, and in the Requel became the prize 
of the Mahometan usurper Ilyder Ali. In 
the extreme south, the petty state of Travan- 
core, secured from invasion by its remote posi- 
tion, and by the sea and mountains which 
surround it, appears to have lorig enjoyed au 
unintermpted freedom from foreign sway. 
The nabob of Kurnoul, ltajah Tondiznan, the 
rajah of Uoorg, and other inferior rulers, 
seized each on his own district, and rose to the 
rank of jietty princes, acknowledging a feudal 
superiority, but maintaining their own exclu- 
sive right to internal independence. 

Such were the changes introduced into the 
native governments of the Deccan in the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century. The posses- 
sions of European nations within the Peninsula 
afforded at that time no indication of future 
grandeur. A few petty settlements acknow- 
ledged the dominion of France and Portugal. 
The English occupied a station at »Surat. and 
another at Madras ; and these, with the island 
of Bombay, constituted nearly the Bum of 
British territory in Southern India. In tho 
subsequent contests for power which ensued 
between the native chief*, the English and 
French took opposite sides. The results of 
these struggles proved unfavourable to the 
powers whose cause hail been espoused by the 
French. Among the men of that nation most 
distinguished in India, both in war and nego- 
tiation, was M. Busay, who established the 
French power and influence over the Northern 
Circa rs, so often referred to in the Indian his- 
tory of the middle of the eighteenth century. 
These possessions, however, like most of the 
French acquisitions, remained to them only a 
very short time. Clive attacked them with a 
force from Bengal, and though opposed by a 
larger force, the skill, energy, and happy for- 
tune whifih marked all Clive’s enterprises, 
triumphed, and the CbvuT-* were transferred 
from the French to their i> eat rival in India. 
Thenceforward the interest of France rapidly 
declined, the influence of the British rose in 
the ascendant, and a new empire was esta- 
blished in India* Within the limits of thp 
I (ocean the ^French still retain Pondicherry, 
with other minor settlements, and the Portu- 
guese continue undisturbed within the slender 
territory of Goa and Daman ; but important 
revolutions have occurred in the native govern- 
ments within the Peninsula, from which the 
British alone, of all the European settler* in 
India, reaped any advantage. The dismem- 
bered provincCs of Mysore, at the close of the 
first war with Tij>poo, formed the earliest 
addition to their original acquisitions. A 
further nexation accrued upon the death of 
Tippoo, and the final partition of his dominions. 
This was followed by the incorporation with 
the British empire, of the Carnatic and Tanjore. 
Some years later, the forfeited fiossessions of 
the Peishwa tended to swell the extent of the 
empire. These acquisitions, with certam ces- 
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sioas from the Nizara, the subsequent conquests 
of Kurnool and Coorg, and the lapse, from 
failure of heirs, of Angria’s territory of (Jolaba, 
and the rqj of Sattara* constitute in the aggre- 
gate a continuous territory, stretching from 
the batiks of the Nerbudda to Cape Comorin. 
Its greatest length from north to south measures 
1,000 miles, &nd its extreme breadth exceeds 
800 ; and if Siude and a portion *of British 
Guzerat be excluded, the Deccan, as defined 
in this article, will be found to comprehend the 
provinces now distributed between the two 
presidencies of Madras and Boinhay, with the 
several native states already enumerated. 

It will be obvious that in so large a tract of 
country there must be a great diversity of 
people and great variations as to manners and 
character. In the countries connected with 
the British government, of Bombay, the higher 
classes/ everywhere in the East the most un- 
manageable, were in 1822 admitted by Mr. 
Elphinstone to certain privileges. A great 
dislike existed towards the courts of law, and 
the privileged classes, of which there were 
three constituted, were exempted, the first 
totally, the second partially, from the strict 
process of the Adawlut ; while a third class, 
composed of meritorious native military officeis 
of the rank of soubahdar, were exempted from 
personal arrest. A commission was appointed, 
which took cognizance of cases involving 
claims upon the first two classes, and pro- 
ceeded#* to dispose of them in a mode which, 
while securing justice, should be free from 
offence. The commission was subsequently 
abolished, and its duties transferred to an 
officer called “agent for sirdars. ” 

DECCAN SHABAZPORE. — See Backer- 
GONJE. 

DECKNALL. — A town in one of the native 
states known as the Cuttack Mehals, 39 miles 
N. from Cuttack, and 77 miles j.W. from 
Balasore. Lat. 21° 1', long. 85° 55'. 

DECTAUN, in a detached portion of the 
native state of Gwalior, a town belonging to 
Scindia, on the route from Mow to Baroda, 
20 miles W. of former, 190 E. of latter. It is 
qptiraated to contain 1,000 ffouses, and about 
5,000 inhabitants^ and is the priqpipal place of 
a pergunnah of the same name. Elevation 
above the sea 1,881 feet. Lat. 22° 34', long. 
75° 31'. 

DEEANUTPOOR, in the British district 
of Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route fropi the cantonment of 
Allygurh to Agra, and 21 miles S. of the 
former. Lat. 27° 38', long. 78°T. 

DEED W AN A. — A village in the Rajpoot 
state of J oudpore or Marwar, 112 miles N.E. 
from Joudpore. Lat. 27° 19 / , long. 74° 30'. 

DEEG, in the territory of Bhurtpore, a 
town situate in a lone tract, amidst numerous 
marshes and*jhils, or small lakes, fed by the 
stream Manus Nye, conveying the drainage of 
a considerable country lying to the west. As 
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it is nearly surrounded by water during a great 
part of the year, it is then almost inaccessible 
to an enemy. Before dismantled by the Bi itisb, 
its outline, the outer wall, was an irregular 
pentagon, the southern and longest side of 
which towards the middle curves inwards, or 
towards the north. At the south-west angle 
is the Shah Boui^, a high rocky mount, having 
on its summit an area of fifty yards square, 
and inclosed by a rampart, having four com- 
manding bastions lacing the four cardinal 
points. Within the walls, the foit, an oxten- 
sive building with high rampart twenty feet 
thick, furnished with bastions, commands the 
whole town. Close to tffe west of the fort is 
the palace of the rajah, with a fine garden,, in- 
closed by a high wall. The ground-plan of 
the garden is rectangular, 4/5 feet long and 
350 wide ; and on each side is a remarkably 
beautiful building. In the middle “ is an oc- 
tagonal pond, with openings on four sides, 
leading up to the four buildings, each opening 
having, from the centre of the pond to the foot 
of the flight of steps leading into them, an 
avenue of jets d’eau.” These beautiful build- 
ings, which are surpassed m India for eleg itiou 
of design and perfection of work mau <-hip only 
by the Taj Mahal of Agra, are constructed of 
a fine-grained sandstone, quarried of great 
dimensions at Koophas, in the south-eastern 
part of the Bburtpore teiritory. J)oeg is a 
place of great antiquity. “ The ancient name 1 
was Diragh, or Dirghpura, and will be found 
mentioned in the Skand Puran, and 4Ll*<*Iiap 
ter of the Bbagavnt Muhatama.’* It became 
early one of the chief strongholds of the J.its, 
from whom, in 1778, it was wrested by Nujufl 
Khan, the powerful minister of Shah Alum. 
After the death of Nujuff Khan, however, it 
reverted to the rajah of Bhurtpore. Here, on 
the 13th of November, 1804, the army of 
Holkar was defeated by a British force, under 
the command of General Eraser j*and the dais, 
having taken a hostile part by firing on the 
victors, siege was laid to the place on the l(Jth 
of December following, and on the 23rd of the 
same month it was carried by storm. Subse- 
quently restored to the dat rajah, it, after the 
capture of Bhurtpore by the British, com- 
manded by Lord Combermere, was surrendered 
without resistance, and dismantled. Distant 
\V. from Muttra 24 miles. Lat. 27 J 29', 
long. 77° 23'. 

DJiEGAREE, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
ore, a village on the route from the town of 
oudpore to that of Ajmcer, and three miles 
east of the forme^. The road in this part of 
the route, though sandy, is probably good, as 
Boileau travelled it on horseback, by moon- 
light, at the rapid rate of ten mites an hour. 
Lat. 26* 17', long. 73° 15'. 

DEEGH.— See Dig. 

DEEG II YL, in the British district of 
Rohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
considerable village 06 the route from Kurnool 
to Itewaree, and 76 miles S.W. of the former. 
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Water itj abundant, though indifferent, and 
supplies are plentiful. Lat. 28° 46', long. 

DEEGUCHEE. — A town in the British 
district of Sattaro, presidency of Bombay, 61 
miles E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° long. 
74° 59'. 

DEEHA, in the British 4istrict of Allaha- 
bad, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the right bank of the Ganges, 795 
miles N.E. of Calcutta by the river route, 13 
•S.E. of the city of Allahabad by the same. 
Lat. 25° 19', long. 82° 3'. 

DEEM LA. — A tqynj in the British district 
of Hung pore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 39 miles 
N.W. or JtungDore. Lat. 26° 6', long, 88° 55'. 

DEKNAN Iat UR, in the Lahore division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank of tho Baree Dooab Canal, 89 miles 
N.E. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 3*2° 10', 
long. 75 29'. 

1 > EENG ROO. — A halting-place on a rivulet 
of the same name, on the southern declivity of 
the Shfttul Pass. It is situate just above the 
limit of forest, in a tract having a rich soil 
covered with a close sward. Elevation above 
the sen. 12,300 feet. Lat. 31° 2V, long. 

78° r. 

DEEXGUKH. — A town in tho native state 
of Bhawulpoor, 32 miles S. from Bliawulpoor, 
and 116 miles N.W. from Beckaueer. Lat. 
28 ’ 56', long. 71° 49'. 

DKENHVTLA. — A town in the native 
state of Coosh Debar, 61 miles N.E, from 
Dui.iji pore, and 30 mile*-. S. from Behar. Lat. 
26' 7', long. 89° 20'. 

DEEPLAA- A town in the British province 
of Seinde, presidency of Bombay, 162 miles E. 
of Kurrachue. Lat. 24° 30', long. 69° 40'. 

DEEROEE, a river of Assam, rises on the 
south eastern ^wundary, ifc lat. 27° 10', long. 
95° 21', and flows Tor about forty-five miles 
through the district of Secbpoor, to its junction 
with the Dicing, a tributary of the Brahma- 
pootra, m lat. 27° 4', long. 9P 41'. 

DEES A, in Guzerat, or dominions of the 
( luicowar, atown on tl\ei iver Bui mass (western), 
the residence and possession of a petty Mus- 
sulman chiof, styled the nawaub of Peesa, who 
is also nawaub of Pablunpoor. Tliere is here 
a British cantonment, \fhieh is situate on the 
left bank of the Bunuass, three mile* N.E. of 
the town. Distance from Mhow, N.W.. 301 
miles ; from Neemuch, W. f 251 ; from Bom- 
bay, N., 370. Lat. 24" 14', Ung. 72" 5'. 

DEESA UN. — A river rising in the native 
state of Bhopal, a few miles north of the town 
of Seermow, in about lat. 23" 28', long. 78° 30', 
and at an elevation of about 2,000 feet al>ove 
the sea. After a course of ten or twelve miles 
north, it passes mto the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, through which it flows 
north-east sixty miles, to * the south boundary 
of Bundelcund, which it outers in lat. 24" 12, 


long. 78" 63', and Aowb through in a sinuous 
direction, but generally north, for 150 miles, 
falling into the Betwa on the right side, in 
lat. 25° 48', long. 79° 29' ; its total length of 
course bein^ about 220 miles. Several torrents 
and small nvers fall into it, right and left, but 
none of any importance. It is crossed by a 
ford on the route from Banda to Dwalior, 
twenty miles above its mouth, and in lat. 
25° 34', long. 79° 28', and has there “a Bawdy 
bottom, and water about knee-deep from 
November to June.” Franklin regards it as 
the boundary between his rather arbitrary 
divisions of eastern and western Bundlecund. 
It abounds in fish, and is styled by Malcolm 
a fine stream ; but it is not navigable. 


DEESOORE. — A town in the Rajpoot dis- 
trict of God war, 75 miles S.E. from Joudpore, 
and 310 miles S.W. from Ajmere. Lat. 
25° 19', long. 73° 39'. 


DEETAUN.— See Dectaun. 


DEGAON. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native slate of Bhopal, 60 miles E. from 
Bhopal, and 56 miles S.\V. from Saugor. Lat. 
23° 17', long. 78 10'. 

DEHGONO, in Guzerat, or territory of the 
Gnicowar, a town on the route from Ahmeda- 
bad to Neemuch, 17 miles N.E. of the former, 
165 S.W. of the latter. Population 8,000. 
Lat. 23° 8', long. 72° 5(/. 

DEIIPOOR. — A town in the subdivision of 
Naasick, British district of Ahmediwggur, 
presidency of Bombay, 25 miles S.E. of Nas- 
sick. Lat. 19“ 53', long. 74° 10'. 

DEFIRA BOON.— A fertile valley at the 
south-western base of the lowest and outermost 
ndge of the mountains of the Himalaya, and 
forming with the pergunnah of Jounsar Bawur, 
a British district under the lieutenant-governor- 
ship of the North-West Provinces. The valley 
is inclosed on the north by the Jumna river, 
separating it from Sitmoui and Jounsar; on 
the north-east by the m« ».ntains of native 
Gurhwal ; on the south-east by the Ganges, 
dividing it from British Gurnwal ; and on the 
south-west by the Sewalik range, separating 
this district from 4hat of Saharunpoor. The 
length of the valley in a direction nearly from* 
south-east to ribrth-west, or from Rikkee Kasee 
on the Ganges, to Rajghat on the Jumna, is 
forty-five miles. Its breadth varies from 
fifteen to twenty miles. It lies between lat. 
30° — 30° 32', long. 77° 43'- 78 r 24'. 

The mountains on the north-eastern frontier 
of the valley, towards Gurwhal, have an eleva- 
tion of 7,000 o»8, 000 feet above the sea ; those 
of the Sewalik range from 3,000 to 3,500. 
The elevation of the bed of the Ganges at the 
confluent t of the river Sooswa* at the south- 
eastern extremity, is 1,200 feet : that of tho 
Jumna* at the confluence of the Asun, at the 
north-western extremity, is 1,469. Midway 
between those depressed extremities of the 
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those on t the north-eastern boundary, and 
divides the valley iuto two basins, that on the 
north-west drained by the Asun, and that on 
the south-east by the Sooswa, discharging 
themselves, as already mentioned, the former 
into the Jumna, the latter into the Ganges. 
The town of Debra, situate on this ridge, has 
an elevation of 2,309 feot ,* the source of the 
Asun, an elevation of 2,148 ; that of the 
hkfeswa, which river takes its rise a few hun- 
dred yards from the former, has tho like eleva- 
tion. These rivers flow along the north eastern 
base of the Sewalik range, the surface of the 
valley in general having a considerable slope 
to that part, and in consequence, nearly all 
the supplies to those rivers proceed from the 
north-eastern side of the valley. The forma- 
tions of the Sewalik are recent, or tertiary in 
the conventional language of geologists, and 
for the. most part are composed of calcareous 
sandstone, clay conglomerate, or marl, con- 
taining a vast profusion of fossil remains of 
mammalia, fishes, reptiles, and testacea. The 
more elevated range on the north and north- 
east frontier consists generally of what in the 
same language are styled transition forma- 
tions, compact limestone devoid of organic 
remains, clay-slate, greywacke, with occasion- 
ally dykes of trap and other stone, of supposed 
igneous origin, with extensive overlying beds 
of quartzy sandstone, and in many places 
large beds of quartz. The transverse elevation 
connegting the Sewalik and north-eastern 
ranges, appears to be of loosely-aggregated 
diluvial formation, from the fact stated by 
Jacquemont, that the wells at the town of 
Dehra, situate on the crest, are nearly 200 feet 
deep. 

The climate is marked by a range of tem- 
perature not inconsiderable. Dr. Koyle states 
it to vary from 37° to 101°; and he adds, that 
snow occasionally falls in winter. In 1841 
the mean heat of June, the hottest month, 
was 83* ; of December, the coldest, 00° ; and 
of the whole year, 74’’. Other observations, 
made some years earlier, give results not 
greatly differing from these ; the mean tem- 
perature of January, which in this instance 
was the coldest month, being 52° ; that of 
June, the hottest* 86° ; and that of the whole 
year, 70'\ The most unhealthy months arej 
July, August, and September, during winch 
the periodical rains fall ; and it is stated, that 
of the large number of individuals engaged in 
the extensive grants of land made by the 
government in 3 837, not one person, European 
or native/ escaped fc-ver during the unhealthy 
period. Hopes, however, aw entertained, 
that by clearance of the jungle and drainage 
of the swamps, the deadly malaria may be 
removed, or its effects materially mitigated. 
Arborescent vegetation is greatly devoloped, 
and covers the uncultivated parts with dense and 
almost impenetrable forests, consisting of trees, 
many of which are common in more southern 
parts of India, and arborescent species of 
genera of which the herbaceous ones are found 


in the colder parts of the world. Here also 
occur plants found not only in Southern India, 
but even under the equator. The zoology is 
important, comprifling the elephant, wild buY- 
falo, tiger, leopard, hyama, lynx, jackal, wild 
hog, bear, deer, and the four horned autelope. 
Of quadrumanous auimals, there are the lan- 
gur (Simla eutallus) and bnudur (Simia rhesus). 
A species of pytfion is met with, as might bo 
expected in a tract ho congenial to tho nature 
of those reptiles. The soil is in general a deep 
rich mould, though in some places composed of 
shingle or gravel swept down by the torrents 
from tho mountains. For the most part, the 
soil and climate are adapted to the successful 
growth of rice, maize, gram (Cieer arietinum), 
cotton, sugar, opium, hemp, ii^igo, plantain ; 
and, according to a statemenffn a late work 
of good authority, “ every English plant 
thrives luxuriantly in- tlie Dhoon, where in 
March, April, and May, a splendid show of 
English flowers is to be seen in all the gardens.’' 
The eminent botanists, l)r. Royle and Dr. Fal- 
coner, who had ample means of local infurma 
tion, considered the south- western declivity of 
the range rising north of the Debra Doon as 
well suited for the successful growth of t»\l. 
The result of the experiments made in conse- 
quence has amply justified the sagacity of tin ir 
conjectures. Tea has b< en produced of a 
quality which has commanded the approval of 
the best professional judges. Accoidingto tho 
latest reports, the plant was thriving in dif 
ferent localities, extending over four degrees 
of latitude and three of longitude, and it was 
believed that m Dehra Doon alone them \v< re 

100.000 acres suitable for its growth. 

In 1837 extensive grants wire made by 
government riu the Dehra Doon. Tin* term-, 
were a forty years’ lease, under which one 
fourth was to be lent- free for the whole teim, 
and the remainder for three. years ; after the 
expiration of whiejj the t\vui(i< til put of 
the rent assigned was to, he paid, rising an 
nually in twentieths, until, at the end of the 
twenty-third year, the maximum rent ot four 
annas per beegah, or twelve annas per acre, 
should become payable. The grants in the 
first instance amounted to so met fling h ss than 

30.000 acres, and the grantees having expended 
large sums in conveying emigrants and clean- 
ing and cultivating the lands, saw reason, as 
the year advanced, to anticipate their rewind 
in crops of the Hne4l quality ; but on tin* 
setting iif of tho rains, tho jungle fever be- 
came so general, that front death, the profit! a 
tion of disease disabling many who survived, 
and the departure of others in terrified flight, 
scarcely any hands remaned to gather tho 
harvest, which consequently Totted where it 
grew. The circumstances of the country, how 
ever, in regard to health, appear, as already 
intimated, to be Improvable, and better results 
are looked ’for. It docs no? appear that tho 
expectations of the grantees have been gene 
rally realized, as, in some instances at least, 
they have withdrawn fioin tho speculation, 
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At the time the valley was wrested from the 
rajah of Gurwhal by the Goorkbas, it is said 
to have yielded an annual revenue of 10,000Z., 
though those invaders could never realize more 
than 2,000/. from it. Under British rule its 
prosperity has evidently advanced . The num- 
ber of mouzahs or townships in Debra Doon 
proper is 214. The area is J173 square miles, 
or 431,240 British statute acres. 

Previously to the Goorkha invasion of the 
J)ehra Doon, in 1803, it was regarded as the 
most valuable part of the dominions of the 
rajah of Gurwhal, who frequently resided a^ 
Dchra, and made his final stand at the village 
of Gurudwara, in its vicinity, where he was 
defeated and slain. The invasion of the valley 
by the British in 1815, during the Nepaul 
war, was marked by the obstinate though in- 
effectual defence which the Goorkhas made at 
Kalunga or Nalapani, and the fall of General 
Gillespie and a considerable number of men 
under its walls. On the final expulsion of the 
Goorkhas, it became a British district. 

DEIT RATI, the principal place of the Deh- 
rah Doon, is situate on the crest of a ridge of 
moderate height, extending from the Sewalik 
range to that bounding fcho valley on the north- 
east. * It is situate amidst an extensive and 
dense grove of "’pry luxuriant mango-trees, 
and surrounded by verdure, the vicinity being 
watered by a torrent descending from the 
mountains. As the intermitting nature of the 
stream renders the supply of water from it 
precarious, the town is in dry weather supplied 
from several wells, nearly 200 feet deep. 
Jacqueinnnt describes the place as a very largo 
village, consisting of several cottages ; and in a 
letter hearing date May, 1>42, it ih mentioned 
as “a large town, in the neighbourhood of 
which are many houses, the property of Euro- 
peans. '* Its situation is favourable for traffic, 
injiug at the intersection of the route from 
11 uni war to t’flrmoor with that from Saharun- 
pore and the plaids to the British sanitary 
stations of M nssourec and Landour, and to W est- 
er n Gurwhal. Whatever may be the present 
prosperity of Delimit, it must have resulted 
from British rule ; for in the account of the 
trigonometrical survey of the Himalaya, drawn 
up about 1820, where it is noticed as one of 
the stations of small triangles, the town is said 
to be “ small and poor.” Muudy, writing 
eight years later, describe# it as inconsiderable, 
but with good cantonments, and a diandqpme 
temple, built of stone, and embellished ex- 
ternally with designs in stucco. The elevation 
of this place above the sea i%2,369 feet. Dis- 
tance N. W. from Calcutta 974 miles. Lat. 
30° 19', long. 78° 5'. 

DEHWAREE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, ■ 39 
miles E. of Sattara. k Lat. 17° 42', long, 
70° 40'. • f 

DEUBA HA, in the British . district of 
Broach, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
headland bounding on the north the entrance 
2 L 


of the estuary of the river Nerbudda. Dis- 
tance from Surat, N., 42 miles. Lat. 21° 41'. 
long. 72° 34'. 


DEINWAH. — A river rising in the district 
of Deogurb, territory of Nagpore, in lat. 
22° 20', long. 78° 35'. After a northeilv 
course of seventeen miles, it turns westward, 
and falls into the Samarsee river, in lat. 22° 33\ 
long. 78° 6'. 


DEjJEEKOTE. — A fort in Sinde, belonging 
to Ali Moovad, ameer of Khyerpoor, from 
which town it is distant eleven miles south. 
It is built on a range of low limestone hills, 
proceeding in a direction fiom south-east to 
north-west, and reaching the Indus at Roree. 
It consists of a number of fortifications crown- 
ing several eminences, and connected by a 
single mud wall pierced with loopholes. Here, 
in January, 1843, the British army was en- 
camped during the advance of Sir Charles 
Napier to destroy Ernaum Ghur. Though 
stronger than most of the fortresses of Sinde, 
Dujeekute is open to capture by escalade. 
There is a large tower, which was intended to 
contain the treasure of the Ameer, and which 
is covered by an irregular outwork in a sin- 
gular style. C)n the south side of the fort is 
a magajine and manufactory of powder. This 
fort is called also Ahmedabad. Lat. 27° 22', 
long. 68° 48'. 


DEKAR. — A town in the British territory 
of Nagpoor, 140 miles E. from Nagpoer, and 
172 miles W. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21° 30', 
long. 81° 20'. 


DEKOOLEE.— See Deokullee. 


DEKTOWLI, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Aligurh to that of Etawah, and 34 miles N.W. 
of the latter. Lat. 27 3 8 r , long. 78" 38'. 

DELHI* — A British district within the 
limits of the lieutenant ^ rArnorship of the 
North-Western Provinces, s called from the 
celebrated city its princij.nl place. It is 
bounded on the north by the British district of 
Paneeput ; on the east by the Jumna, sepa- 
rating it from the* British districts of Meerut 
and Booluudshuhur ; on the ^outh by Lullub- 
gurh and the British district of fioorgaon ; and 
on the west by the district of Rhotuck, and by 
BuhaTdoorgurh and Jhujur. It lies between 
lat. 28° 24'— 28° 54', long. 76° 49'— 77° 29', and 
has an area of 789 square miles. The popu- 
lation in 1853 amounted to 435,744), Of this 
number, 171,694 are returned as Hindoo and 
agricultural ; 144,371 as Hindoo non-'agricul- 
tuval ; 18,917 as Mahometans, and others not 
Hindoo, agricultural ; and 100,762 of those 
classes agricultural. Nearly one-third of the 
entire population of the district is concentrated 
in the city of Delhi ; and if the suburbs be 
included, the proportion will be found to ex- 
ceed one-tbird. Exclusive of the city and its 
suburbs, the district is divided into two per- 
gunnahs, — northern and southern. In both 
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massiVe style of architecture, according to the is known ; and much is yet hidden in the ruins 
plan of the primitive Arabian mosques, and of the neighbourhood, According to Polier, a 
consists of a square court, surrounded by an watercourse ran through every principal street ; 
arcade, and surmounted by numerous small and such a copious and pure supply was ines- 
ill- shaped domes. It is generally supposed to timable to Delhi, as the water of the Jumna in 
have been built by some of the early Affghan the neighbourhood of the city, impregnated 
sovereigns. Near the Cashmere gate is an with natron, is disagreeable and unwholesome. 
English church, erected at the cost of 10,000/., If, as stated, Ali Murdan IChan served Shab- 
by the munificence of Colonel Skinner, a highly jehan from 1638 H> 1656, the canal must have 
distinguished commander of irregular troops been made in that interval. The resulting 
in the East-India Company’s service. Though revenue appears to have been assigned as a 
above one-half of the population of tHe city remuneration to the officer who provided for 
consists of Hi ndoos, their temples are mean, the requisite repairs ; as Safdar Jang, the father 
in consequence perhaps of the general poverty of Shoejah-oo-dowlah, the nawaub of Oude, is 
of the votaries of the Hindoo creed. The many alleged to have derived an annual revenue of 
gorgeous palaces of the nobles of Delhi, which 250,000/. from it. In the course of the revolt 
once gave so splendid an aspect to the oity, of Safdar Jang, in 1752, and the subsequent 
have been in a great measure demolished, the disorders and disasters of Delhi, the canal went 
beams and other wood-work having been torn to ruin, and the supply of water was cut off ; 
away for fuel by the Mabrattas and Rohillas. and though subsequently restored, at a cost of 
Considerable improvements have, however, 10,000/., by Ahmed Shah Dooranee, in one of 
token place since the acquisition of the city by his temporary occupations of the city, it again 
the British, who have made it more cleanly, became unserviceable through neglect, and the 
built a court of justice, and, for the resident, a supply was interrupted, until, in 1820, the re- 
palace, which is surrounded by several fine quisite repairs having been effected by the 
houses in the Italian style of architecture. A British authorities, the watercourses and con- 
great nupiberof houses have also been tailt by duits of the city were again set flowing, to the 
the native inhabitants, the number of whom is unspeakable joy of the inhabitants, who went 
considerably on the iucrease. out in jubilee to meet the stream, throwing 

During the prosperity of the city, all parts flowers and other offerings into the water, and 
were copiously supplied with water by means imploring blessings on the go\ernment. When 
of a canal, made, at vast expense and with the prosperity of Delhi was at lbameridiau, 
much skill, by Ali Murdan Khan, a munificent theie was, near the left bank of flie Jumna, 
Persian, of great ability, and high in command opposite the palace, nn imperial preserve 
under Shahjehan. Drawing its supply from and pleasure-ground, surrounded by numerous 
the canal of Ferns Shah, near Kair, a distance palaces of the noldes ; and to supply these, as 
of seventy miles, this great watercourse, as it well as to irrigate the Doab, All Murdan made 
approaches the city, is conducted along the another canal, which, drawing its supply fi mu 
Hummitof a prolonged artificial mound, of such the Jumna on its left side, nearly opposite the 
an elevation that the bottom of the channel is commencement of Feroz Shah’s work, pro- 
much higher than the surrounding country ; ceeded in a direction in some measure parallel 
holding its course, by means of an aqueduct of with the parent Rtream, for a distance of 135 
masonry, over a considerable depr^Viou, and miles, and rejoined it abreast of the city. This 
skirting the north-eastern base of the range of work, known by the name of tbe # Doab Canal, 
rocky hills stretching westward from Delhi, the paving also gone to ruin through neglect, was 
stream is finally led across it, in a channel cut repaired by the British authorities, and tho 
through the solid rook for nearly three miles, flow of water restored, in January, 1830. 
being twenty-five feet in breadth, twenty-five According to a recent census, the city of 
in depth, generally, but in oqp place sixty feet. Delhi contains 152,406 inhabitants ; of which 
It then enters the # city, and, passing through it number 76,372 are stated to be Hindoos, and 
by an open channel, traverses smother long 76,034 Mahomcdans. According to a table, 
extensive aqueduct, by which it reaches the published in the local Gazette, of the amount 
palace r throughout the whole of which it rami- of traffic crossing the bridge of boats at Delhi, 
flea, in open or covered courses, having outlets in 1852, the number of buffaloes is returned at 
to the Jumna; thus diffusing constant streams at upward* of 100,000, of mules and ponies 
of fresh water. In like manner, in the space 84,^00, and of hackeries 65,000. The Delhi 
between the range of hills and the palace, College is under the management of a local 
numerous under-ground channgls were cut, committee or cipmcil, composed partly of 
leading to the various residences of the nobles, Kurojjean aud partly of native members. The 
and the different divisions of tho oity ; yielding college was founded in 1 702. In 1829, Naw- 
to the whole city and its suburbs a supply of wab Itinad-oocl-Dowlab, formerly minister of 
good water, from open well-shafts connected the king of Oude, endowed the college with 
with these subterraneous water-courses. On the sum of 170,000 rupees, the interest of 
a review of the ancient works in DMhi con- which produces 7,253 rupees imr annum ; and 
neoted with the canal, it is obvious that monev this sum, added to the govcrnJKnt grants and 
must have been expended with a most lavish assignments, raises its gross receipts to the 
hand, to effect even that of which the existence sum of 40,580 rupees per annum. Tho insti- 
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‘tution is divided into four departments, — 
English, Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit. At 
the time of Hebert visit, in 1824, the exterior 
of the palace of the emperor was guarded by 
the troops of the East-India Company, but the 
internal duties were performed by a provisional 
corps, raised in the name of the lucal sove- 
reign, and nominally .under his orders. During 
Bacon's visit, several yean# afterwards, one 
corps in the East-India Company’s service 
was stationed withiu the city, the remainder of 
the garrison being cantoned outside the walls. 
The arsenal is situate on the bank of the 
Jumna, and at the time of the visit of Von 
Orlich, in February, 1843, contained 110 guns 
of different calibre, and other arms of various 
kiuds, at ranged with great care and tafcte. 
The powder-magazine, until a very recent 
period, was situate within the walls of the 
city. Its dangerous position was brought to 
notice in the year 1850, and orders were given 
for its removal. The surrounding country is 
widely overspread with vast ruins, principally 
of Indreput or Delhi, the seat of empire pre- 
viously to the foundation of tin* present walled 
town of Nhahjehanahad. This scene of deso- 
lation extends from the garden of Shahlimar, 
noith west of the present town, to some dis- 
tance beyond the Kutb JVlinar, nine miles 
south of it. Even on the north-west, where 
the extent of dilapidated remains is smaller, 
the road i* a “continued avenue of ruined 
tombs, gardens, semi*, and palaces, ” up to the 
walls of Delhi. A few hundred paces to the 
south of the present city, is the Kotela, or 
citadel of lYroz Shah, formerly the fortress of 
the old my, witlnn the north-western angle of 
which it situate. The woiks of this citadel 
were \ cry extensive ; hut the architecture is 
clumsy in stylo and rough in execution, and 
has no pretence to aught but strength. 
Rising from the terraced roof of a building 
at the bottom of the courtyard, is a pillar, 
popularly called the Lath or Staff of Feroz 
Shah, the visible part measuring thirty-seven 
feet in length, and ten feet four inches in 
girth at the base. It is a singly sliaft of red 
sandstone, without any joint, and is thought 
by PriiiBep to have been quarried in the 
.Seunlik Mountains at Raj pur, on the bank of 
the J umna. About a mile and a half south of 
this is the tomb of Hu may on, the emperor, 
who, after being driven from bis kingdom, 
succeeded in re-establisMng the Mogul dynasty 
on the throne of Delhi. It stands in* the 
middle of a platform 200 feet square, sup- 
ported on oyery side by arcades, and ascended 
by four great flights of stifle steps. Each 
arch of the arcades serves as a receptacle of 
one or more tombs. The mausoleum of the 
sovereign, rising on the platform, is a noble 
building, of a square form, constructed of red 
stone, inlaid with marble, and surmounted by 
a large dome ofjthe latter material, the style 
of architecture Approaching to that usually 
termed Saracenic. In the interior is a largo 
circular apartment, in the middle of which is 


a small white marble sarcophagus, containing 
the remains of Humayon ; and around are 
smaller apartments, in which are entombed hie 
relatives and more favoured retainers. From 
the top of the building, the view is striking, 
being on eVery side over a wide expanse of 
ruins, which to the westward extends to a 
range of hills seven or eight miles* distant. 
.Some hundred yards west of this mauso- 
leum is a collection of burial-places and small 
mosques, the most remarkable structure being 
the tomb of N izaiu-ood-deen, a reputed Mus-‘ 
Buhnan saint, which building is ornamented 
with elaborate and elegant carvings in white 
marble. Around, most of tbe deceased mem- 
bers of the present imperial family lie buried, 
each within a Hinall inclosure of elegant lattice- 
work, executed in white marble. Among 
these monuments is that of the Princess Jalia- 
liara, a daughter of Bhahjehan. Abqpt two 
miles west of the tomb of Humayon, and four 
miles south of the city, is the mausoleum of 
Safdar Jang, vizier of the empire in the middle 
of the last century, and ancestor of the present 
king of Onde. It is composed of arcades, 
surrounding a large octagonal dome, built of 
white ciarble and red sandstone, arranged in 
alternate parallel perpendicular section*, and 
contains in its interior the body, deposited 
in a white marble sarcophagus, beautifully 
carved. 

A few hundred paces west of the city is an 
observatory of enormous size, which (as well 
as similar structures at Jeypoor, Muttra, Be- 
nares, and Oujein, respectively) was made by 
Joy singh, rajah of Aruber, who was employed 
by the emperor Mohammed Shah to reform 
the calendar. Nine miles south of the city is 
the celebrated Kutb Minar, probably tbe 
highest column in the world. It tapers regu- 
larly from the base to the cupola, which, 
according to Franklin, is capable of containing 
a dozeu pvsons. The exterior is for a great 
part of the height adorned by fluting, there 
being twenty -seven projections, alternately 
round and angular. The oolumn is surrounded 
by four balconies or galleries, supported by 
large stone brackets, and having small battle- 
ments, which, while they have an ornamental 
effect, afford some slight security to those who* 
venture on su£h a giddy footing. In 1803, the 
column was injured by lighting and earth- 
quake ; and either from those causes, or from 
the more gradual influence of time, many 
stones on the west side have been displaced, 
so as to cause a vertical crack in the staircase 
and central pillar. A British officer of engi- 
neers has repaired the damage to a consider- 
able extent, and has performed the task with 
great architectural skill. According to Bacon, 
the undertaking was a very bold one, as a very 
largo portion of the masonry at the base of the 
pillar must have been removed before the new 
could be substituted. “The native masons,” 
he observes, “generally a most hardy and 
adventurous set, were with the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty brought to put their bauds to 
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the labour/’ At no great distance from this 
column, is the t>urial-pJ&ce of the unfortunate 
emperor Shah Alum, and close to it the 
country residence of «his successors, “a large 
but paltry building* in a bad style of Italian 
architecture, and with a public road actually 
leading through its courtyard/’ 

In tne'absence of direct observations respect- 
ing the elevation of Delhi above the sea, an 
approximate estimate may be safely made from 
careful observations at no great distance. The 
* height of Dasna, sixteen miles due east of the 
channel of the Jumna, abreast of Delhi, is 821 
feet. The slope of the surface from that part 
of the doab to the river is very gentle, and if 
assumed at two feet per mile, it will give the 
elevation of that part of the channel at about 
790 feet. Farther, the elevation of Gurgaon, 
seventeen miles south-west of Delhi, is 817 
feet, ayd as, during the r tiny season, an exten- 
sive and nearly stagnant piece of water extends 
between the two plaeeH, the inclination of the 
surface from the foimer to the latter cannot 
be great ; though undoubtedly there is some 
declension, as the drainage of the jhil or swamp 
is into the Jumna, at Delhi. The elevation of 
Delhi, therefore, does not probably vary much 
from 800 feet. A series of observations, ex- 
tending over a period of three years, gives the 
following as the mean temperature in the day- 
time, of the respective months January, 56°; 
February, 61° ; March, 72° ; April, 83° ; May, 
91°; June, 92°; July, 86°; August, 83°; 
September, 83° ; October, 77 0 ; November, 
85°; December, 58°. Delhi maybe regaidecl 
as a Hither arid district ; the frill of ram in 
1842 is reported to have been only ten inches. 
Tliat year, however, was considered a very dry 
one, even more so than 1 837, in which the 
deficiency of rain was productive of dreadful 
famine. Smart frosts during the nights of 
mid- win ter afford the means of pioducing ice, 
to be stored for a relief during the heats of 
Bummer. The earth, which is generally im- 
pregnated with mineral salts, especially salt- 
petre, is moulded into round shallow pans, into 
which water is poured to the depth of about an 
inch, and they are set out in rows on layers of 
split bamboos or hurdles, covered with straw. 
fPhe frost of the eight is sufficient, under such 
management, to produce ice, tfhieh is care- 
fully removed in the morning, and deposited 
for preservation in deep pits. 

Indraprestha or Jnderput, the city which 
formerly occupied the site of the modern city 
of Delhi, is alleged to have been founded by 
Yudisthira, whose demise, according to the 
extravagant chronology of thf Hindoos, oc- 
curred in the year 3101 liefore the Christian 
era. It ceased for Beveral centuries to be the 
seat of regal government, until re-established 
by the adventurer Anungpal. About the year 
980, the rajah of Delhi is mentioned as a 
member of a Hindoo confederacy defeated by 
Sebektegin, the Ghaznevide, in the Punjaub ; 
and again as a member of a similar confede- 
racy, experiencing a like fate from Mahinood 


of Ghuznee, in 1008. Ferishta, however, in 
recounting the expedition of that ruler to 
Kannouj, which was undertaken in 1017. and 
the subsequent expeditions by which, in 1021 
and 1023, he penetrated to Kalleenjur, makes 
no mention of Delhi ; though in all throe en- 
terprises the routes of the invader must have 
lain at no great distance from it. But on tlio 
invasion of Tndlh, in 1191, by Mohammed 
Shahab-u-din of Ghor, Delhi appears as ono of 
the four great Hindoo powers. It was then 
held in union with Ajmeer, by Pirthi or Piitwi 
Raj, a Rajpoot prince, who having, on tho 
plains of Sirhind, given battle at the head of a 
force, according to native estimate comprising 
300,000 horse and 3,000 elephants, besides 
infantry, was defeated, made prisoner, and put 
to death by the invader. Kutb-oo decu, a lieu- 
tenant of the victor, took Delhi in 1193, and 
established there an independent Mahomcd.ui 
dynasty, known among the Oriental historians 
as that of ,l the slaves of the sultans of Ghor.” 
In 1288, the Khiljis or Giljis, adventuress from 
Afghanistan, having murdered the teigmng 
prince, Keikobad, succeeded in transfi rnng 
the sovereignty to Jelal-ood-deen, one of their 
number, and established the Khilji dynasty, 
which Lasted till 1321, when it was tei 
minated by the assassination of Sultan Mo 
barik, and tho supreme power was transfix ml 
to Gheias-ood-deen Togliluk, the founder ol 
the Toghluk dynasty. In the reign of Mali 
mud, of this dynasty, tlio Tartar conqucroi 
Tamerlane invaded India ; and, in 131H, 
marched to Delhi, the operations against 
which he prefaced by massacring in cold blood 
his Hindoo prPoneis, reported by nati\c au- 
thorities to have been 100,000 in numhii. 
After a brief resistance, Mahmud, the ho\u 
reign of Delhi, took to flight, the town was 
plundered and burned, and the inhabitants 
butchered. According to the account of a 
panegyrist of the invader, f< big]} towers weie 
erected of their heads, auij their chi eases were 
left a prey to birds and beasts: never w<io 
such carnage and desolation known.” The 
stay of Taint^laue in Delhi was only of sufficient 
length to enable him to complete the series of 
barbarities by which his visit is remleiod in- 
famously memorable ; and after his departure 
tiie city and the adjoining territory lemained 
for nearly half a century in an unsettled state, 
until the sovereignty was lequned, in 14.50, by 
Behlol, of tho Patau iff Afghan tribe of Lodi. 
Hiswgrandson, Ibrahim, was, in 1526, defeated 
and slain, at the battle of Pamput, by tho 
renowned Baber, whose lineal descendant, 
popularly called* down to a late period the 
Great Mogul, is at present the titular sove- 
reign. Baber’s son and successor, Humaion, 
was, in 1540, defeated aud expelled from 
India by Shir Khan, an adventuiefr of Patan 
descent ; but receiving assistance from the 
kipg of Persia, Huuiaion recovered his sove- 
reignty in 1554, by a decisive victory which 
he gained at Sirhind. Tho progress of tho 
I>ower of the Moguls in India w;ts more rapid 
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oven than that of the British in the sarrife 
country ; an in the roign of Akbar, the son 
and successor of Humaion, the empire ex- 
tended from Chittagong in the east, to Cati- 
dahar in the west, and from Bultiatan or 
Little Thibet in the north, to the southern 
boundary of Berar at the opposite point. 
Subsequently, the southern frontier was for a 
short period extended by the conquests of 
Aurungzebe to Tanjore. Tho empire was 
originally distributed into twelve soubahs or 
vice-royalties, but the number was ultimately 
increased to fifteen, for the purpose of com- 
prehending the additions which were the fruits 
of Akbar’s later conquests. The assessed 
revenue of Akbar, settled by him in the for- 
tieth year of his reign for a term of ten yours, 
amounted to 9,07,48,88$ sicca rupees, or about 
eleven millions hterling. El ph histone, from 
Abulfa/:1, estimates the number of persons 
bound to render military sendee at 4,400.000, 
but tho whole number at one time actually 
drawn out, did not probably much exceed 
200,000 cavalry, and about 20,000 infantry 
and artilleiymen. Bernier, who considered 
tin 1 army which Prince Dara, the son of Rhah- 
jihan, led against his brother Aurungzelie, as 
infi rior to none ever mustered in India, esti- 
mates it at 100,000 cavalry, 20,000 infantry, 
and eighty pieces <*f riillerv. The treasure 
accumulated by Hhahjehan amounted, accord- 
ing to report, to six millions sterling, exclusive 
<*f jewels and gorgeous furniture of much 
greater Aalue. Tho harem of Akbar was 
maintained on a scale of great magnificence. 
In the Ayoen Akbeiy it h described as “an 
inelosure of such immense extent as to contain 
a separate room for every one of the women, 
whose number exceeds 5,000.” By the con- 
quests of the successors of Akbar, especially 
Aurungzebe, the extent and revenues of the 
empire were' vastly increased, though perhaps 
with little, ilVmy, aihaticc ot its actual power. 
The cmpiie of Aurungzebe is stated to have 
been divided into twenty-one soubahs, assessed 
in the aggregate at 37,721,01 5 1 . 

But this prosperity was only the prelude to 
rapid ami total decay. The chiefs of Raj- 
pootana became alienated from the throne of 
Delhi ; aspirit of insurrection and fierce hostility 
pervadod the Sikhs, Mahrattas, and others ; 
and, after the dcatl| of Aurungzebe. in 1707, 
bis feeble successors became tho helpless in- 
struments of conflicting chiefs and parties. 
His grandson, Jehandar Sliah, was, in lT/13, 
deposed and strangled, after a reign of one 
year. Farwkshir, the next in succession, met 
the same fate in 1719 ; in tht course of which 
year two other occupants of the mtisnud passed 
thence to the grave. Ronnell obnerves, that, 
“in eleven years from the death of Aurung- 
zebe, five princes of his line wbo had mounted 
the throne, and ijx others who had been com- 
petitors for it, had been disposed of; and the 
degraded state of the regal authority during 
this period had introduced an incurable anarchy, 
and a disposition in all the governors of pro- 


vinces to shake off their dependency on the 
head of the empiue. From this time,” he con- 
tinues, “ affairs declined very rapidly,” During 
the reign of Mohammed Shah, who ascended 
the throne in 1719, the dismemberment of the 
empire to a vast extent took place, through the 
encroachments of the Mahrattas, who^in 1737, 
under their leader Bajee Rao, pushed their 
attacks to the gates of Delhi ; and the usurpa- 
tion of Asof Jah, the Nizam-ool-mulk, Aid 
viceroy of the Deccan, who made himself the 
virtually independent ruler of the spacious 
realm now known as the territory of the Nizam. 
These disi uptioriB, and the consequent weaken- 
ing of the empire, tempted the invasion of 
Nadir Shah, the barbarous usurper of the 
sovereignty of Persia, who, having r^emni the 
greater part of A Afghanistan, crossed the Indus 
at Attok, and marched upon Delhi. He was 
met, on the 13th February, 1739, at Kaernaul, 
by the Mogul army, which there experienced 
so decisive n defeat, that the invader occupied 
Delhi without farther resistance. Whilst en- 
gaged them in levying a heavy contribution, 
the Persian troops were rashly attacked by the 
populace, who destroyed 1 . veral hundreds of 
them. Nadir attempted to restore order, but 
in vain ; and being placed personally in some 
danger^ lie gave orders for a general military 
execution, which Avere acted upon with terrible 
fidelity. The massacre of the inhabitants con- 
tinued from the dawn of light till the day was 
far advanced. Fifty-eight davs after his 
arrival, Nadir marched from Delhi homewards, 
bearing with him plunder, the amount of 
which could not be much less than twenty 
millions sterhng. At the same time Moham- 
med Shah ceded to Persia the greater part of 
the pro\ince of Tntta, commensurate with the 
tract now called Sinde, and all the possessions 
of the Mogul empire west of the Indus. In 
other quarters, the empire was shorn of ex- 
tensive vinces. Bengal disclaimed the 
sovereignty of the Mogul, and the Rohilla 
Patans, taking ad vantage of tue disasters in- 
flicted by Nadir, and the confusion sub- 
sequently caused by the invasions of the 
Dooranees, assumed independence in 1749, in 
the tract extending; from Oude to the Jumna k 
Safdar Jang, the nawaub of Oude, made him- 
self independent in that province. The Mah- 
rattas, in addition to the encroachments in the 
D ocean, which have l»een already noticed, 
made themselves masters of Guzerat, Berar, 
and Orissa, and Malwa was livided lie tween 
them anil several native princes and zemindars ; 
Ajuieer reverted to the Rajpoots, and the 
Punjab was, ill 1752, ceded to Ahmed Shah 
Doorance, of Cabul, Ahmed Shah, the Great 
Mogul, who had succeeded to tht shattered 
sovt'veignt . of Delhi on the death oi his father, 
in 1748, was, in 1754. deposed and blinded. 
T 11 his reign, the dismemberment of the empire 
may be regarded as completed, and on the 
accession of his successor, Alumghir II., 
nothing remained to the house of Tamerlane 
but tho spoiled and decayed metropolis, which 
2<>3 
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itsel£ in 1750, was taken by Ahmed Shah 
Door&nee, and, in 1758, by the Mahrattas. 
The last-named people, now aiming’ at the 
entire empire of Hindostan, collected, under 
the command of Bedash io Bhao, their forces, 
estimated at about 70,000 cavalry and 30,000 
infantry^ and were, in January, 1761, en- 
countered at Paniput by Ahmed Shah Doo- 
ranee, at the head of a confederate Mahomed an 
aHhy of nearly equal number, when the Mah- 
rattas were totally routed, their commander 
and the greater part of their army being out 
to pieces. Shah Alum, whose right to the 
titular sovereignty accrued* on the assassination 
of Alumgir, in 1759, was at that time a fugitive 
in Bengal, and his son Jewan Bukht, a youth 
of thirteen years of age, was, under the name 
of Bhahjehan, recognised shah of Delhi, by 
Ahmed Shah Domanee. Shah Alum, how- 
ever, assumed the title of Padshah, and coming 
into collision with the forces of the English 
East-India Company, was defeated by them at 
Patna, in February, 1760. Subsequently he 
threw himself on the clemency of the Bi itish, 
and in 1765, obtaining from the East-India 
Company an assignment of territory yielding 
a revenue of 260,000/., ho made over to them 
the Dewanny of the provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, which was virtually a grant 
of the provinces themselves. In 1771, Shah 
Alum, determined at all hazards to try his fate 
at Delhi, left Allahabad, the residence assigned 
him by the British authorities, and made over 
to the Mahrattas the territory and revenue 
allotted to him by the arrangement of 1765. 
But the proposed transfer was of no avail to 
the Mahrattas, as the British authorities, 
regarding the alienation of the districts as an 
abandonment, did not hesitate to resume the 
grants ; and the short-sighted emperor, having 
entered Delhi on the 25th December, 1771, 
found himself there the destitute and helpless 
captive of the M ah rat ta chief Madlfeji Scindia, 
who became the real sovereign of the capital 
and the adjoining territory. The power of 
Scindia being weakened by various causes, 
Ghulam Kadir, a Rohilla chief, son of Zabitah 
Khan, and grandson of Najib-ood-dowla, who 
Jiad made a great figure in the affairs of Delhi 
^during the time Ahmed Shah Dooranee and 
Alumgir, gained a footing there ; but his con- 
duct to Shah Alum was more intolerable than 
even that of the Mahrattas, and the Shah 
wrote to Scindia, Urging him to march to his 
deliverance. The correspondence having been 
treacherously disclosed to Ghulam Kadir, he 
forcibly entered the palace of the captive em- 
peror, struck out his eyes With a dagger, 
seized his scanty treasures, and subjected the 
females of his family to plunder and outrage. 
This dreadful consummation of the emperor’s 
advenjty took place in 1788, when be was 
about sixty-five years of age, and had nominally 
reigned about twenty-nine years. Ghulam 
Kadir shortly after fell into the hands of 
Scindia* who put him to death with ostentatious 
cruelty. Under the Mahrattas, Shah Alum 


tfcng suffered neglect and abject poverty ; nor 
was bis condition improved when the command 
of Delhi was intrusted by that power to Perron, 
the French adventurer ; for though a sum of 
about a hundred thousand pounds sterling was 
nominally allotted for the annual expenditure 
of the royal household, not much more than a 
fifth of that s uni was ever actually disbursed. 
On the 8th September, 1803, the British army, 
under General Lake, marching from Allygnrh 
on Delhi, c/une in front of a superior Mnhiatta 
force, under command of Louis Bmirqmen, a 
French adventurer, and advantageously pouted 
on the left bank of the Jumna to defend the 
approaches to the city. There the army of the 
Mahrattas was utterly routed with great 
slaughter, a vast number of tlieir men being 
driven into the Jumq^ and drowned, and all 
their artillery and stores falling into the hands 
of the British. Delhi thereupon, without 
farther resistance, admitted the conquering 
army, and the Mogul emperor was taken under 
the protection of the East-1 ndia Company, an 
allowance being assigned for his support. By 
the twelfth article of the treaty of Serjee 
Anjenjaum, signed 30th December, 1803, be- 
tween the East-India Company and the Mah- 
ratta leader Dowlnt Kao Scindia, the latter 
“ renounces all claims upon his majesty Shah 
Alum, and engages, on his part, to interfere 
no further in the affairs of his majesty.” in 
October, 1804, the Mahratta chief Jeswimt 
Rao Holkar, having under his command about 
70,000 men, with 130 pieces of Cannon, laid 
Biege te* Delhi ; the British force in which con- 
sisted of but two battalions and four companies 
of native infantry, two corps of irregular horse, 
two corps of irregular infantry, and a corps of 
matchlock -men. Most of the irregular troops 
deserted, yet Lieut. -Colonel Burn, in command 
of the garrison, took measures for maintaining, 
with his very inadequate force, the whole lino 
of defences, though niue mi I oh ; n circuit, and 
in a very ruinous state. * The operations of 
Holkar were materially crippled by a ‘-oifie, 
in which the guns of his breaching-battery 
were rendered unserviceable, and alter an in 
effectual attempt at escalade, he drew off his 
army with such haste, that three mines, laid 
for the destruction of some bastions, were left 
unexploded. General Lake, whose approach 
caused the siege to be so^recipitately rained, 
reached the city three days afterwards. The 
unfortunate Shah Alum died in 1806, at the 
age # of eighty six, and was succeeded by 'his 
son Akbar, who, dying in 1837, at the age of 
eighty, was succeeded by the present Padshah, 
Mohammed BahsfHur. 

The prestige of the name 1 of the Mogul 
throughout India, long after the nominal* ruler 
of Delhi had ceased to possess^any real power, 
was remarkable, and rendered expedient a 
jealousy on the subject which the real condition 
of the latter state would not otherwise have 
warranted. The feelings of deference for the 
throne of Delhi extended to provinces very 
remote from the seat of its former grandeur, 
264 
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and to Hindoos not less than to Mabomodanw 
It was in fact universal. Jn 1813, the Tam- 
buretty, or princess of Travanoore, a Hindoo 
state situate near Capo Comorin, and never 
subjeot to Delhi, applied for a dress of in- 
vestiture from the Padshah, for her infant son, 
though he was under the guardianship of the 
British government. It was with some dif- 
ficulty that her desire wa# overcome ; and 
though compelled to acquiesce in the decision 
of the British authorities, the applicant was 
by no means satisfied that the coveted inves- 
titure was unnecessary or improper. The 
universal respect entertained for the Mogul 
authority, and even for its semblance (of which 
the above is an instance), has rendered it neces- 
sary that the British government should dis- 
countenance as f.ir as possible any assumption 
of regal or imperial dignity on the part of the 
representative of the gieat Mahomed an power 
which once was pai amount in India, ami the 
head of tho* house of Baber is fast subsiding 
into the station of a subject. The British 
government long since disallowed his pieten- 
Hiona to coin money, to establish weights and 
measures, to confer title or command, except 
within the limit of his own household. The 
pride of the Mogul is said to have been 
wounded by Lord Hastings, when governor- 
general, having rem^n^l heated during an 
interview. So early, however, as 1MJ5, the 
presentation of nuzzur or offerings by British 
functionaries was subjected to check; the 
Marque of Hastings and Lord Amherst re- 
strained it still further, and a later go v emer- 
ge nut. d. Lord Ellcnborough, forbade it alto- 
gether, and substituted a pecuniary equivalent, 
which, after some hesitation, was accepted by 
the* king. More recently an arrangement was 
made with the l^iii -apparent, by which the 
palace of Delhi was to be given up to the 
British government, the membcisof the royal 
family over \^hom In* should continue to exer- 
cise jurisdiction (tlje number of such persons 
being considerably abridged) removing to 
another residence , but tin* heir-apparent 
having recently died, further ariangements 
with icgard to the future privileges of the 
family will l>e rendered nei cssary. The formal 
title of the Delhi sovereign is Padshah or 
Padshah ; and so late as 1 800 he has been 
styled by Hindoos raja of lndraprestha. The 
official name of the city, in the documents of 
the Padshah, is ShahjeRnnahad. The number 
of persons connected with the PsWshab, by 
consanguinity more or less remote, is consider 
able ; and from the extension of their families 
and the withholding by the king of their due 
share of the allowances granted by the British 
.government, they are said to have been some- 
times subject to great distress. The king 
received compensation for the discontinuance 
of emoluments derived from Ynuweur, or offer- 
ings made in recognition of his superiority, hut 
still did not escape the pressure of debt. It 
was proposed a few years since, to inorcase the 
royal allowances (previously about twelve lac» 
2 M 


per annum), by the addition of three lacs, on 
condition of due provision being made for 
claims of dependants. His majesty did not at 
first think fit to accept the boon on th ©.con- 
dition annexed to it, but subsequently altered 
his determination. Lat. 28° 39', long. 77° 18'. 

DELLAMCOTTAH. — A town in tjie native 
state of Bhotan, 27 miles E. fiom Darjeeling, 
and 99 miles N. from Dinajepore. Lat. 
28 J 59 long. 88' 44'. • 

BELLY MOUNT. — See Dilly. 

D EM A UN. — Bee Daman. 

DEM REE. — A river rising in Thibet, north 
of the great Snowy range of the Himalayas, 
and in lat, 28' 45', long. 92° 11'. It flows first 
southerly for sixty-five miles, when, passing 
through a gorge of the Himalayas, it turns 
south-west, and flows for 115 miles through 
the native state of Bhotan, to its junction with 
the Monas, a considerable feeder of the Brah- 
mapootra, in lat, 27 ' long. 91° 10'. 

DENDOWRA, in the British district of 
Furuckabiid, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces 
a village on the route from Cawnpore to 
Futehgurh, and 38 miles rt E. of the latter. 
Lat. 26 J 59', long. 80 J 2\ 

DEN DR AH — A town in the native state 
of CasHWre, or territory of Gholab Singh, 21 
miles N. from Jamoo. Lat. 32° 55', long. 
7P 50'. 

DENK ANICOTTA . — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madias, 88 
miles N. of Salem. Lat. 12° 32', long. 77° 50'. 

DEOBUND, in the British district of Su- 
baru n poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Mozuffurnuggur to 
Suharunpoor, and 20 miles S.E. of the latter 
town. It is situate between the rivers Hindun 
and Kali Niuldee, in an open and cultivated 
country, abounding in wrater aud supplies for 
troops. 'Phe population is returned at 18,638. 
Distant N W. from Calcutta ^7 miles. Lat. 
29" 41', long. 77 ° 44'. 

DEOCIIUNPOOR, in the British district 
of Ghazeeporo, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Benares to 
Glmzeepore cautomnent, 24 jailes N.E. of tln» 
1 former. It i* situate on the* left hank of the 
Ganges, 20 miles W. of Ghazeepore, Lat. 
25° 31', long. 83' J 16'. 

DEO DHOORA, in the British district of 
Kuniaon, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
temple on a loft} summit in the Sub-Himalaya, 
or mountain system south of the principal 
range, on th<j route from Chumpawut to 
Almoia, S.E. of Fort Almora 19 miles. Ele- 
vation of summit above the sea C 780 feet. 
Lat. 29° 25' long. 79" 56'. 

DEODUiv.-- -A small independent ^istrict 
in the north-west quarter of the province of 
Guzerat, presidency of Bombay, containing an 
area of about eighty square miles, with a 
population of 2,000, consisting principally of 
Rajpoots and Coolies. This petty state pays 
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1*0 tribute to any government. Each village 
protects itself, depending on the British govern- 
ment for external defence. The first relations 
between Deodur and the British date from 
181 Drafter the expulsion of the marauders who 
had infested the country. The protecting 
government exercises no interference in regard 
to the infernal affairs of the district, but merely 
controls its external relations. The town of 
Deodur is in lat. 24* 9', long. 71° 49'. 

DEOQAON, in the British district of Azim- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the pergunmih of 
the same name, nine miles from the left bank 
of the Goomtee, 29 miles N. of Benares, 21 
S.W. of Azimgurh. Lat. 25° 44', long. 83° 3'. 

DEOGARH.— See Dewgurh. 

DEOGHUR BARREEA.— See Barreea. 

DEOGONG, in the British district of Aj- 
meer, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 


supplies. The eaves of the roofs project greatly, 
and the outer surfaces are concave, in the 
Chinese style. It is totally without defence 
against assault. Elevation above the sea 
6,550 feet. Lat. 31° 6', long. IV 44'. 

DEOHURI, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, licut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village close to |Jie route from Bareilly to 
Alniora, and 34 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
28° 53', long. 79° 31'. 

DEO JAN A. — Seo Doojanuh. 

DEO KHAS. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 39 miles 
S.W. of Gayah. Lat. 24° 40', long. 84' 29'. 

DEOKCLTEE, in the British district of 
Ghazeeporo, licut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Benares cantonment 
to that of Ghazeeporo, 29 miles N.E. of the 
former, 17 W. of tho latter. It is situate 


", three miles north of the left bank of tho 

|f“«r -t 7 ““” e L’t‘s”« l 

w xvua. iv, v 5. (here by a bridge of masonry. Lat. 25 33, 

DEOGUR. — A town in the British district) i 0I1 g $3° 18' 

Q f w haU /«'^ re u .^T 1 ’ 7 L“j!v S i BEOLEe'. — A town in the British province 

S.W. of Rajmahal. Lat. 24 31 , long. 86 42 . 1 , j{ N r> 52 lnileh s . w . from N:lgl ‘„ )r , and 

DEOGUR.— A town, the principal place of r,0 miles S.K. from Oniraouttee. Lat. 20“ 40', 
a district of the same name, in the British pro- , ] 0T1 £ 73° 32' 

vince of Nagpoor, 55 miles N VV . fro* Nag-, D Eo, jKK ' A)int ,, cBriti8lldi8trictof Ajtm . or , 

n?o r r ° 1 00 ' a ■ I lieut.-gov. of the N. VV. Broviiiocs, a town ou the 

, ong. / . , route from Oodev poor to Ki.dit-ngurh, 46 miles 

DEOGURH.— A town in the native state ( s, 0 f the latter. Lat. 25' 64', long ?! J 53'. 
of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, 26 miles tviaxm,, . . Jt 

S.E. from Gwalior, and 56 miles S.W. from 1 BEGN LLL’i , in Mysore, a town with 
Etawah. Lat. 26“ 5', long. 78“ 39'. | au important fort, near the eastern frontier, 

TM^n/iTT«TT -XI • ... {towards the British district of North Areol. 

t QWB m ,^ e Raj jwot state < was here, in 1749, when the place was be - 
o Oodeypoor or Mey war, 02 miles N. of the ( 8 j e ^ e( ] hy Nundiraj, a man notorious in tin* 
town of Oodeypoor. Lat. 25 31, long. *3 58 . hiatoiy of those times, that Hyder Ali, sub.e- 
DEOGURII, or OOTGIR. — A village in quently tyrant of Mysore, ^md' a formidable 
the Rajpoot state of Kerowly, 29 miles S.W. j enemy to the British and other powers of that 
ofKerowrly. Lat. 26° 5', long. 77 3 . jparfc of India, first distinguished himself. 

DEOGURH, m„ the Rajpoot statS of Joud-'Uere, also, in 1753, was born \m son Tippoo 
pore, a village on the route from Pokhurn to 1 Sultan. Deonelly is 22 miles N.E. of Banga- 
the town of Joudpore, and seven miles N. of] lore, 90 N.E. of Serin gapatain. Lat. 13° 15', 
the latter. Lat. 26° 25', long. 73 c 8'. | long. 77 1 46'. 

DEO GURH.— A town of Bombra, one of i DEONjTHUL.— A village on the route from 
the native states on the, S.W. frontier of , Sublia too to Simla, and miles N. of the 
Bengal, 50 mile^E. from Sumbulpore. Lat. 'former station. It is pleasantly situate in a 
i " ,# * 1 narrow and romantic glen on tho banks of the 

river Gumhur, and amidst cultivated terraces, 
laboriously formed and overspread with soil, 


21° 32', long. 84° 47'. 

DEOHRA. — A village in the hill state of 
Bussahir. It is situate in a fertile valley in- 
closed by mountains, rising with a gentle 
declivity, formed into numerous terraces, 
covered with soil, and carefully cultivated 
under rice and other grains. The houses are 
dispersed in a straggling manner, amidst cul- 
tivated spots along the high banks of a feeder 
of the river Pabur. The residence of the 
Rana, situate on the summit of an isolated 
eminence, is a collection of buildings five or six 
Storiesnigh, communicating in the upper part 
by galleries and balconies of wood . Th# lower 
part of each building is constructed of large 
blocks of stone, bonded with great beams, of | 
which the surrounding forests yield abundant 


on the steep sides of th#5 mountains. Tt should 
not ^e confounded with another place distant 
fifteen miles to the north-west, where a decisive 
action took place during the Goorkha war. 
The village of Deonthul is situate $,200 feet 
above the sea, in lat. 3L° 1', long. 77° 2'. 

DEONTUL, in tho hill state of fjindoor, a 
summit of the Malown ridge, celebrated as the 
spot where the obstinately-contested^ Goorkha 
war was virtually decided. It is about a mile 
and a quarter S. of Malovvft, and -is situate 
between that fortress and Surujgarh, both held 
by the Goorkhas at the l>egi lining of April, 
1815, when General Ochterlony :idvanced to 
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attempt their reduction. With a view to cut 
off the communication lietween those forts, and 
to facilitate the formation of a breaching- bat- 
tery, a British detachment, under Colonel 
Thompson, took possession of Doontul, where 
it was fnriously attacked by about 2,000 
Goorkhas, who, however, were utterly de- 
feated, with the loss of 700 meu, including 
their commander. After* this defeat the 
Goorkhas offered no further serious opposition, 
and soon after concluded the convention for 
ceding the hill states to the East-India Com- 
pany. Lat. 31° 11', long. 76° 53'. 

DEOOR. — A town in the British district of 
Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 10 miles N.E. 
of Sattara. Lat. 17" 51', long. 74 u 12'. 

DKOPRAt I.— See Devapiiayaga. 

DEO BALIO. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 5tf miles N. from Khatmandoo, and 
140 miles E. from Malebum. Lat. 2S° 29', 
long. 85' 31'. 

DEORALLEE, or DEVALI, in Gurhwal, 
a village on the western declivity of Die moun- 
tain inclosing the fertile valley of Bunal on the 
east. Lat. 30° 5 O', long. 78"’ 1 7'. 

DEOREE. --A town in the British district 
of llchar, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 100 miles W. 
of Gayah. Lat 24 u 30', long. 83 J 32'. 

DEORf, or i>l BADEOBI, in tlio British 
territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town with b:izaar on 
the routes from Saugor to Gurrah, 44 miles 
S.K. of former, 41 N.W. of latter. It appears 
to have been scarcely noticed by travellers, 
though once a coiwdeiablo place, as it is 
stated, that when burned down by a freebooter 
Rome years ago, nearly 30,000 persons perished 
in the conflagration. Elevation above the sea 
1,705 feet. Lat. 23° 22', long. 79 4'. 

I ) EOSA. — See Dowsah. 

PEOSIH*- -A village in the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, 50 miles N. from Sirinagur. 
Lat. 34 5 53', long. 75 u 2*. 

D EOT AN, in tlio British district of Baitool, 
Saugor and Nerbudda territory, lieut. gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town on Die route from 
Bait i ml to Mhow, 10 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 21" 59', long. 77" 4b\ 

DEOTHAN, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route •from the cantonment of 
Muttra to Delhi, and 25 miles >kW. *>f the 
former. Lat. 27° 45', long. 77" 32'. 

DKPALPOOR, in the territory of Indore, 
or possessions of the Ifolfoir family, a town 
on the route from Mow to Neemuch, 27 miles 
N.W. of former, 128 S.E. of letter. It is 
situate on the west side of a large bank or 
small lake, and in 1820 contained 1,035 houses, 
and about 4,000 persons. The jiergunnah, of 
which it is th3 principal place, contained at 
the time just mentioned 7,489 houses, and a 
.population of 30,400. Distance S.W. from 
Oojein 27 milos. Lat. 22° 50', long. 75 J 34'. 
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DERA, in the district of AhiSdganj, terri- 
tory of Oude, a town 30 miles N. of Allahabad, 
80 S.E. of Lucknow. Butter estimates the 
population at 8,000, all Hindoos. Lat. 25° 49'. 
long. 81° 37'. • 

DERA, in the Peahawur division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the lefjt bank of 
the river Indus, 83 miles N E. of the town of 
Peahawur, Lat. 34° 24', long. 72° 59'. 

DERA DEEN PUN AH. — A town in # the 
Punjab, situate near the left hank of the 
Indus, on the route from Mooltan toLeia. and 
40 miles N.W. of the former place. Attached 
to it is a small hut fertile district, which, at 
the time of Elphinstoue’s visit, yielded 150,000 
rupees to the Afghan chief, who held it in 
jaghire. Lat. 30° 25', long. 71° 3'. 

DERA DEEN PUN AH.— A town of the 
Deraj at, on the right or west bank of the 
Indus. It was neat ly destroyed by tne great 
earthquake of 1819 and the overwhelming 
Hoods which at the same time descended from 
the Su liman Mountains. Lat. 30° 40', long. 
70° 52'. 

DERA FUTTI KHAN, a town of the De- 
rajat, is situate in a very fertile country, on a 
small wc^crn branch of the Indus, and at no 
great •distance from the main stream. The 
crops in the vicinity are principally cotton, 
grain of various kinds, indigo, and some sugar 
[ and opium. Lat. 31" 9', long. 70" 50'. 

DERA GHAZEE KHAN.— The most 
southern and also the most important of the 
three towns which contribute to give to the 
Derajat its name. It is a large, populous, and 
commercial place, situate in a low alluvial 
tract, four miles from the right or west hank 
of the Indus, and contains numerous ruins of 
mosques, and of the extensive and well-con 
ntrueted residences of the former Durani go- 
vernors arid officers. It carries on consider- 
able transit-trade ; an advantage attributable 
to its being situate at the point where one of 
the great routes from Eastern India and the 
Punjab into Beloochistan and Khorasan inter- 
sects the great route from north to south into 
Sinde. The bazaar <*on 4 ain« 1,600 shops, the 
inmates of 530 of which ar# engaged in wear- 
ing and selWng cloth. It is in other respects 
well supplied with goods, but ill-built and 
dirty. Some manufactures .arc carried on here 
in silk, cotton, and mixed fabrics of silk and 
cotton, called loongees, intended for scarfs and 
waistbands. Coarse cutlery is also manufac- 
tured to a considerable extent. The surround- 
ing country is very unhealthy during the hot 
season, but remarkably fertile, being well irri- 
gated, and producing gram, fruits in abundance 
and of Hue quality, sugar, cotton, and much 
indigo, in which a considerable traffic ni driven. 
Both the transit and the direct carrying trade 
are conducted almost exclusively by the Loliani 
Afghans, who are at once a pastoral and a 
mercantile tribe, Dera Ghazee lvhan, in cou- 
soquence of its advantageous position, lia* 
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been reconftj ended by Burnee and others as 
the beat site for a great annual fair, to be held 
under the protection of the British government, 
commanding, as it does, such important routes 
and the navigation of the Indus north and 
south. It was a dera, post, or camp of Ghazee 
Khan, who, about three centuries ago, figured 
as an adventurer here, and being wrested from 
the Durani empire by the Sikhs, fell to the 
British upon the conquest of the Punjaub in 
1849. Lat. 80° 4 long. 70° 54'. 

DERA ISMAEL KHAN. — A considerable 
town of the Deraja t, built a short distance 
from the right or west bank of the Indus, to 
replace the former town, which, having been 
situate only a hundred yards from the river, 
was, a few years ago, swept away by it so 
completely that not a vestige was left. The 
town is well laid out, but is ill built of unburnt 
brick, and in general L'ts an air of desolation, 
though in spring there is much business, it 
being then crowded by the Afghans of the 
Lohani tribe, who purchase great quantities of 
goods to transport by their caravans for the 
supply of Afghanistan and Central Asia. The 
most important article of commerce is white 
cotton cloth, of which two millions of yards 
are yearly sold here, and eighteen millions of 
yards taken through, in transit from Hirxlostan 
to the north and west of this place. There is 
also a considerable trade, by way of the Indus, 
southward, in grain and salt, from Kala Bagh. 1 
The position of Dera Isrnael Khan is important, I 
being situate on one of thu great routes from j 
the north to Sinde and the Southern Punjab, 
and also in the vicinity of the ferry at Kaharee, 
one of the most frequented over the Indus. 
There is another ferry over that river three 
miles to the eastward of the town. About 
three centuries ago, there was here a dera, 
post, or encampment of Ismael Khan, an ad- 
venturer in this country ; and hence the name 
which the town bears. It was wr£->ted from 
the Durani empive by the .Sikhs, and became 
incorporated with the British dominions upon 
the conquest of the Punjaub in 1849. Its 
population is Btated to be 8,000. Lat. 31° 50', 
long. 70° 58V 

9 DERAJ AT.— See Daman! 

DERAPOOR, *n the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right bank of the Seyngur 
Nuddee, 35 miles W. of Cawnpore. Lat. 
26° 26', long. 79° 51'. 

DERBEND. — A British military post, on 
the north-west frontier of the Punjab. It is 
situate on the left bank of th^Indus, where 
the stream, previously straitened in its pas- 
sage through the mountains, expands on 
entering into the plain ; and hence probably 
the name of Derbend, which signifies the place 
of a dam or strait. In its neighbourhood, in 
3827* Sheer Singh, the Sikh commander, de- 
feated Saiyid Ahmed, the fanatic Afghan, who 
had excited a religious war against the Sikhs. 
Lat. 34° 18', long. 72° 55V 


DERESURA, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Meerut to that of Muttra, and 21 miles N. of 
the latter. Lat. 27° 45', long. 77° 51'. 

DE HI AB AD, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from Goruckpore to Luck- 
now, 123 miles \^. of the former, 43 E. of the 
latter. Provisions and water are good and 
abundant, but li rewood very scarce. Lat. 
26° 54', long. 81° 34V 

DERIAPOOR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Meerut 
to that of Moradabad, and 44 miles S.K. of 
the former place. It is yituate in an open and 
partially cultivated country. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 888 miles. Lat. 28° 51', long. 
78 J 21V 

DERRIAPOOR.- -A town in one of the 
recently sequestiated districts of Hyderabad, 
or the dominions of the Nizam, 28 miles W. 
from Omraouttee, and 29 miles S.W. from 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 50', long. 77° 23V 
DERRO. — A town in the Bluish district of 
Khahabad, lieut. gov. of Bengal, 23 miles S.W. 
of Arrah. Lat. *25° 17', long 84 27V 
DERWANEE, or DUltWANEE, in the 
British district of Rungpoor, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, a town, the principal place of an ex- 
tensive pergunnah of the same name. Distant 
N.W. from the town of Rungpoor 80 miles, 
N. from Berhampoor, by Dinajpur, 125. Lat. 
25° 50', long. 88 J 50'. 

DESNOK. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, 15 miles S. of the town of Bceka- 
neer. Lat. 27' 43', long. 73 23V 
DESSOOR. — A town in the British district 
of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 33 miles 
»S. of Aieot. Lat. 12° 28', long. 79° 32V 
DEYAPRAYAG A, in Gurwh'd, a town at 
the confluence of the Aluknunda and Bhagie- 
rettee. The former flows from the e.i-t, fcbo 
latter from the north, and at the vertex of the 
l ight angle formed by their junction the town 
is situate. According to the graphic desenp- 
tion of Raper, “The contrast of the two 
streams is very remarkable ; the former (Bha- 
geerettee) runs down a steep declivity with a 
rapid force, roaring and foaming over large 
stones and fragments placed in its bed, while 
the placid Aluknunda, Iflowmg wnth a smooth 
unruffled Surface, gently winds round the 
point.” The lianks of both rivers are < orn posed 
of hard black rock ; hut while tlm^e of the 
Aluknunda are afenost perpendicular, to the 
height of eighty or a hundred feet, those of the 
Bhageerettee are shelving aud expanded. The 
Aluknunda, the deeper and more considerable 
river, is, at the season of low water, 142 feet 
in breadth, and in the rainy season rises forty- 
six or forty-seven feet. It abounds with fish 
of the rohu species, four or five feet in length, 
regarded sacred, and so tame as to take food 
from the band. The Bhageerettee is, at the 
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season of low water, 112 feet in breadth, and 
risos forty feet in the rainy season. Each 
river is crossed by a jhula or rope bridge. The 
united stream having a breadth of eighty yards, 
receives below the confluence the name of the 
(bulges. The town is built 100 feet above the 
water, on the scarp of a mountain rising behind 
it about 800 feet. A flight of steps cut in the 
lock gives access to the towA from the water’s 
edge. The houses are arranged so as to form 
two rows of unequal length, joined at a right 
angle, the longer row facing the JBhageerettee, 
the other the Aluknunda. They arc generally 
two stories high, built of large stones, cemented 
with lime mortar, and having sloping roof*, 
covered with shingles. In the upper part of 
the town stands a temple, sacred to Rama- 
chanura . It is situate on a terrace from twenty 
to thirty yards square, and six feet high, and 
is built of large blocks of cut Htone piled on 
each other, without cement, so as to form a 
pyramid, bulging iri the middle, and decreasing 
rapidly towards the summit, which is sur- 
mounted by a white cupola ; and over all is a 
square sloping roof, composed of plates of 
copper, crowijfcl above with a golden ball and 
spiie. The entrance is on the won tern side, in 
a portion), from the roof of which are hung 
bells of various sizes. Under the shelter thus 
provided, the wo^hq^ „rs perform their devo- 
tions. The image of Kamachandra, about hix 
feet high, carved in black stone, but painted 
led, except 'the face, is seated opposite the 
door, and under the eastern part of the cupola. 
Before the idol, and opposite tho portico, is the 
brazen image of a (laruda. One knee is bent 
on the ground, and hi- hands are joined in the 
attitude of prater. The whole height of the 
building is between seventy and eighty feet. 
Under the terrace is a teinpio, sacred to 
Mahadova. The only information which the 
Brahmins professed to he able to vouch for, 
when questioned respecting the age or founders 
of tho building, wan, that it had stood for 
10,000 years, which is certainly a veryrespeet- 
ahlo degree of antiquity. It is a peculiarly 
s acted place of pilgrimage for the superstitious 
H indoo«, being one of the five principal Pruyngs 
or confluences mentioned in the Shastras. The 
grand rite is ablution, which takes place at the 
confluence, in three kundas or basins, excavated 
in the rock, at a level a little lower than the 
surface of the curreut, which here is so rapid 
and violent as to sweep away any attempting 
to bathe in it. Tho names of the p?lgrim8 are 
registered on their making sufficient disburse- 
ments to the officiating Brahmins, on account 
of dues and oblations. The%nnual revenue of 
these functionaries, exclusive of such contribu- 
tions, does not exceed 12<M., derived from 
twenty-five villages, granted for the purpose 
by the rajah of (Tiirwhal ; and notwithstanding 
the holy celebrity of the place, the Brahmins 
are compelled to eke out a subsistence by the 
practice of trade. The temple, as well as the 
lent of the town, was much shattered by an 
earthquake in 1808, but subsequently repaired 
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by Brahmins sent thither for the purpose by 
Daulat Rao Sindia. The town contains be- 
tween 200 and 250 houses, inhabited principally 
by Brahmins from the Deccan. The heat is 
sometimes very great, exceeding 100° at noon 
in the shade. Elevation above the sea, of the 
town, 2,266 feet ; of the stream, 1,953. Lat. 
30° 8’, long. 78" 39'. 

DEVEEKOTE, in the Rajpoot state of 
Je&ulmeer, a small town on the route fft>ni 
the city of Jesulmeer to Balmeer, and 22 miles 
ft.E. of the former. Lat. 26' 44', long. 71 ' 17'. 

DEVIAPATAM. — A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, nine 
miles N.E. of Ramnad. Lat. 9° 28', long. 
78 J 58'. 

PEVIKOTTA, within the British district 
of Tan j ore, presidency ot Madras, a town on 
the Coromandel Coast, at the mouth, of the 
Coleroon, or great northern branch of the 
Cauvery. The entrance of the river is difficult, 
ami dangerous of access, from a bank called 
Coleroon .Shoal, which stretche* four or five 
miles to the south east. Dcvikotta was taken 
by the British about the middle of the la»t 
century, and their possession was confirmed to 
them by the rajah of Tunjoro. Devikotta is 
distant, from Tranquehar N. 24 miles, Madras 
S. 122. Lat. 11 J 22', long. 79 * 52'. 

DEVUPALLI. — A town in the British 
district of Vizigapatam, presidency of Madias, 
13 miles NAY. of Vizianagrum. Lat. 18° 16', 
long. 83" 21'. 

DEW All RIV CR. - See Oooka. 

PEWAN. —A town in the British district 
of Moorshedabad, lieut -gov. of Bengal, 15 
miles X. of Moor&hedabad. Lat. 21° 24 , long. 
88 ° 16 '. 

PEWANGARl.— A town in the native 
state of Bhutan, 53 miles N. from Gowhatty, 
unci 50 miles N.W. from Burning. Lat. 
26" 51', long. 91° 27'. 

PEWANGUNM E. — A town in the British 
district of Hoogly, lieut. -gov of Bengal, 40 
miles N.W. of Calcutta, Lat. 22° 49', long. 
87 50'. 

DEWANI iUN^TE. — A town on the left 
bank of the river Coosy, in tne British district 
of Pumeah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 49 miles 
N.W. of Pumeah. Lat. 26* 24', long. 87" 14'. 

DEW AS.— A town of Baghelcund, in tho 
native state of Rewah, 21 miles N.E. from 
Rewah, and 50 miles S.W. from Allahabad. 
Lat. 24° 46', long. 81° 35'. 

PEWAS, ill Malwa, ft town, the principal 
place of a small territory of tho wme name, 
situate between lat. 22° 30' and 23 2', long. 
75° 53' and 7 6° 27', and embracing an area of 
256 square miles*. This petty raj or state is 
held conjointly by two chiefs of the lineage ot 
the Puar or Pramara Rajpoots, now greatly 
humiliated, but at a remote period so powerful 
that “the world i* the Pramar’s, '* was an an- 
cient saying, denoting their extensive sway. 
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Their dynasty is recorded to have ruled over 
M&lwafor 1,058 years. In more recent times, 
we find one of the ancestors of tlie present 
rajahs, a military commander in the service of 
Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta power, 
and his two sons, Tukajee and Jewajee, ac- 
companying Bajee Rao, subsequently Peishwa, 
when appointed soubahdar of Malwa in 1735, 
and receiving from him Dewas and some other 
possessions. During the distracted state of 
Central Tndia which followed, the dominions 
of the rajahs of Dewas were incessantly over- 
run by Mali rat tas, Pindarries, and other free- 
booters, their towns and villages sacked, and 
themselves and families reduced to misery j 
but since the British protection has been ex- 
tended to them, their dominions have fieeu 
restored to order and prosperity. The treaty 
under which this was granted, is dated in 
1818. * By its engagtments, the rajahs are 
bound to maintain a contingent force, to be at 
the disposal of the British government. This 
force, since the date of the tieaty, has been 
considerably increased, and now consists of 400 
infantry, forming part of the Malwa united 
contingent. The military force of the state 
consists of 175 horse and 500 foot. The rajahs 
have agreed to act by a union of authority, and 
to administer their affairs through one public 
minister. The revenue amounts to 400,000 
rupees, or about 40,000/. The population is 
estimated at about ‘25,000. The town of 
Dewas is distant S. IS. from Oojein 21 miles. 
Lat. 22° 58', long. 76° 4'. 

DEWGUBH, or DEOGARTT, on the coast 
of the collectorate of Butnagherry, Southern 
Concan, presidency of Bombay, a town with a 
harbour having three or four fathoms of water, 
and sheltered towards the sea by an island, on 
which is a fort. In this harbour disembogues 
the river Seo, flowing W. from the Ghats. 
Distant S. from Bombay 180 mdes, Lat. 
16" 22', long. 73° 25'. 

DEWLE. — A town in the British district 
of Butnagherry, presidency of Bombay, 25 
miles E. of Butnagherry. Lat. 17 J , long. 
73° 40'. 

• DEWBA. — A town of fhmdelcund, in the I 
native state of Cnutterpore, 10 lyilos S.K. from 
Bijawur, and 23 miles »S. from Chutterpore. 
Lat. 24° 34', long. 70° 40'. 

DEWUD.— See Dohud. 

PEWULLEE. — A town on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, in the native state of Mo- 
hurbunge, 37 miles S.W. from Midnapoor, and 
37 miles N. from Balaaore. Lit. 22° 3', long. 
86 ° 58 '. 

DEWULMURREE. — A town in the Bri- 
tish province of Nagpoor, on the left bank of 
the Prenheta or Weingunga river, and 140 
miles S. from Nagpoor. Lat. 19° 20', long. 
80 ® 1 '. 

DEYVtJLPTJLLY. — A town in Hydera- 
bad, or dominions of the Nizam, 79 miles 8.E. 


from Hyderabad, and 73 miles N.W. from 
Guutoor. Lat. 16° 5 O', long. 79° 35'. 

BHABA.-r-A town in Nagpoor, 30 miles 
S.E. from Chanda, and 111 miles H. from 
Nagpoor. Lat 19° 39', long. 79° 41'. 

DHA BADDY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 30 miles N.E. from 
Aurungabad, ami 1 8 miles N.W. from J aulnah. 
Lat. 20° 2', long. 75° 46'. 

1 )IIA BKEE. —See Datree. 

DHA DBEE. — A town in a detached por- 
tion of the native state of Dhar, on the right 
bank of the river Nerbudda, and 49 miles S.E. 
from Mhow. Lat. 22° 17', long. 76° 28'. 

DHALGAON. — A town in the native state 
of Meeruj, one of the Southern Mahratta 
jaghires, 75 miles S.E. from Sattara, and 53 
miles N.W. from Beejapoor. Lat. 17° 9', 
long. 75° 1'. 

DRAMA. — A town in the British district 
of Sumbulpoor, on the south-west frontier of 
the presidency of Bengal, 16 miles S. of Sum- 
bulpoor. Lat. 21° 15', long. 5'. 

DHAM EE, a small hill state, is bounded on 
the north by Bhugee ; on the east, and south 
by the territories belonging to the rajah of 
Pateeala ; and on the west by Bhagul. Its 
length probably does not exceed five or six 
miles, its breadth inay be taken to be nearly 
equal, and its area about twenty-live square 
miles. Its centre is in lat. 31° 12', long, 77 S'. 
It is throughout a collection of summits of 
considerable height, with intervening valleys, 
and is drained northward by a btream which 
discharges itself into the Sutle j, ^.nd southward 
and westward by a few insignificant streams, 
feeders of the Mnall river Gumbur. The general 
elevation of this small territory probably ex- 
ceeds 4,000 feet. The left hank of the Sutlej 
at Soomeo, to the north, and rnu'fch lower than 
the greater part of the country, is 2,283 feet 
above the sea. It is one of the Carah Tha 
koorai, or “ twelve lordships,” which were in 
the tract between the Sutlej ami the Tonne, 
until the divisions were obliterated by the 
Gorkha invasion. Dhatnee belongs to a potty 
Hindoo raua or prince, who received it from 
the British government on the expulsion of the 
Gorkhas in 1815. It contains seven pergun- 
nahs or subdi visions, estimated to have a popu- 
lation of 3,000, and to yield an annual revenue 
of 350/., out of which a sum of TM. is paid as 
tribute to the East- Tndia Company, 

DHAMOHA.a-A river rising in lat. 20° 51', 
long. 86° 28', in the range of the Sub-Hima- 
layas : it flows irf a south-easterly direction for 
fifty miles, through the Terai of Nepal to the 
boundary of the British district of Tirhoot, 
from whence it maintains a southerly course 
for seventy miles, for the greater part of which 
it either intersects or bounds tho district of 
Bhagulporo, and falls into the Gognree in lat. 
25" 31', long. 86° 48'. 
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DTI AM ON T, or D1IAMOUNI, in the Bri- 
tish territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the fron- 
tier towards Bundelound. The fort of Dhamouni 
is of triangular ground-plan, and is situate on 
an eminence, to the eastern brow of which the 
rampart on that side conforms. The rampart 
is in general fifty feet high, and in most parts 
fifteeu feet thick, with larj|e round towers. 
There arc besides interior woiks, strengthening 
,tlie defences of the eastern quarter, where are 
the magazine* and the resilience of the com- 
mandant. Westward of the fort is the town, 
surrounded by a weak wall of loose stones, and 
to the south-west of the town is a large tank. 
In 1818, after the defeat and flight of Apa 
Sahib, rnjah of Nagporc, or of Berar, it was 
invok'd by a British force under General Mar- 
shall, who, having to no purpose offered the 
garrison 10,000 rupees in payment of arrears, 
on condition of immediate evacuation, opened 
batteries against the place with buck effect, 
that in six hours it was yielded unconditionally. 
Lat. 24 " 10', long. 78° JO'. 

DI1AMPOOR, in the British district Bij- 
uour, heut.-g%V. of the N.W . Provinces, a 
town on the route from Moradahad to Uurd- 
war, and 87 miles N.E. of the former. It con- 
tains a good number of old substantial houses, 
ami 1ms a bazar. KLuiluii above the sea 754 
feet. Lat. 29° 19', long. 78° 34'. 

I >H AMS ALA, or DHUllRUMKALA . — A 
sanalarium for troops in the Jullundur Doab, 
02 miles N.W. from Simla, 120 miles N.E. 
from Lahore. Lat. 32° 13', long. 7b' *22'. 

Dll AN A, in the British territory ofSaugor 
and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town 11 mihrtS.E. from Saugor, 39 
miles W. of Ihuuoh. Lat. 23 J 43', long. 

78 55'. 

f >11 AN A P< M)K, in the British district of 
(rhazeepoor, lieut -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right bank of the river Gauges, 
19 miles SW. of Ghazeepoor. Lat. 25’ 24, 
long. S3 1 24’. 

1 >IIANN l, in the jaghire of Ram pour, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
loute from the town of Bareilly to Alinora, 
and il inile» N, of the former. Lat. 28° 49', 
long. 79° 25'. 

DHANRA, in the British district of Gurh- 
wal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the left hank of the Vislinoo rive?, 84 miles 
N.E. of Sireenugur. Lat, 30° 56', long. 

79 30'. 

Dll ANROWAL. - -See BdYBOWALAH. 

DU AON EE, — See DhajjjB. 

DI1AP, in the British district of Iiungpoor, 
limit. -gov. ttf Bengal, a town the principal 
place of a pergunnah, and situate six miles 
N.W. of the t&wn of Iiungpoor. It is the 
station of the native officer of police, and con- 
tains 300 houses, which, according to the 
usually admitted ratio of inmates to dwellings. 


would make the population amount to about 
1,500. The viciuity of the town has a pleasing 
aspect, containing several houses of Europeans 
embosomed in trees. Lat. 25° 46', lomr. 
89° 10'. * 

DHAR, in Bussaliir, a considerable village, 
is situate on the declivity of a hill overlooking 
the valley of the Pabur. The surrounding 
country is characterized by Eraser as sur- 
passing in beauty and fertility any which *he 
had seen among the mountains. Lat. 3V* 6', 
long. 77° 46'. 

DHAR. — A town in Hyderabad, distant 
N.E. from Aurungabad 58 miles, N. from 
Jaulnah 38 miles. Lat. 20° 23', long. 76° 4'. 

DHAR, in Malwa, the principal place of a 
raj of the same name, is rituate on the route 
from Mliow to Baroda, 33 miles W. of the 
former, and 183 E. of the latter. The town 
is nearly three and a quarter miles in length 
and hnLf a mile in breadth. It is surrounded 
hy a mud wall, and has many striking build- 
ings, especially two large mosques, built of red 
stone, but fast falling to decay. Water is abun- 
dant, being supplied from Ivo small and eight 
largo tanks. There is a fort, built of red stone, 
situate outside the city, on au eminence rising 
forty fi^ct above the plain. The rampart, from 
thirty to thirty-five feet high, has twenty-four 
round, and two Bquaxe towers, on the larger 
of which last the rajah's palace is, built of 
stone. The gate of the fort is in the western 
face, and is defended by octagonal towers. 
The city is represented to have once contained 
20,000 houses, an amount which would assign 
it a population of about 100,000. At present 
its numbers fall short of that amount to an 
extent which would make comparison ludi- 
crous. An English and vernacular school has 
been established here by the present ruler of 
Dhar. 

The raj, or petty state of Dhar contains an 
area of about 1,070 square and has much 
fertile ground, producing abundant crops of 
rice, wheat, millet, maize, pulse, oil-plants, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, opium, ginger, cotton, 
hemp, turmeric, esculent vegetables, and pulse. 
The annual revenue is estimated at 475,000 
rupees, or 47,500/. ; the population at 104,860. 
The rajah maintains a military force, which, 
inclusive of the police, amounts to about 1,100 
men ; and a contribution is made by the state 
of 8,000 rupees per annum iu aid of the support 
of the Malwa Bheel corps. The rajah is a 
Puar or Prainar Rajpoot, of a very ancient 
family, but owes liis present dignity to the 
gift of the Peishwa, about a century ago. 
Towards the close of the Last .and in the early 
part of the present century, the state of Dhar 
was miserably devastated by the troops of 
Scindia llolkar and other freebooters ; and 
when the British troops, in 1817, advanced to 
this part of India, the limits of the state were 
greatly contracted, and its revenue did not 
exceed 35,000 rupees. By the intervention of 
the British government, various districts of 
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which Dhar had been dispossessed were restored 
to the rajah, and Bairseeah, which had been 
conquered from the Pindarries, was planted to 
him, subject to the condition that the British 
government should retain possession of it for a 
limited period, for the purpose of liquidating a 
loan ; after which period that government was 
to have *the option of holding it, or of letting 
it, for the benefit of the Dhar state, which was 
thenceforth, to be entitled to the revenue and 
produce. This arrangement was made m 1819. 
In 1821, a new engagement was concluded, by 
which the district of Bairseeah was ceded to 
the British government from the expiration of 
the period of retention before stipulated for ; 
in consideration of which, and of the tribute of 
Allee Mohun also ceded, a specified annual 
payment was to be made. The bargain, how- 
ever, was found a losing one, and Bairseeah 
was in a few jeara given back to Dhar; but 
the home authorities regarding this as an 
illiberal proceeding towards an ally who had 
no power to resist, annulled the surrender, 
and directed the engagement of 1821 to be 
adhered to. Possession of Bairseeah was con- 
sequently resumed, and the stipulated payment 
restored. By the treaty of 1819 the British 
government undertook to protect the state of 
Dhar, in return for which the rajal} ceded 
the tributes of Banswarra and Doongerpore, 
entered into the usual engagements of subor- 
dinate co-operation and friendly alliance, and 
bound himself, at all times when required, to 
furnish troops in proportion to his ability. 
Elevation of the town above the sea 1,908 feet. 
Lat. 22° 35', long. 75 J 20'. 

DHAREE DEBEE, in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.\Y. Province**, 
a village on the route from Almora to Siree- 
nuggur, and 10 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
30" 15', long. 78 J 55'. 

DHARMA, in the British distinct of Ku- 
maon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
Bbotia rnahall or subdivision, lying north of 
the main range of the Himalaya, ami between 
it and Hmndes, or South-western Tibet. Still 
some of the summits have a great elevation ; 
Lebong, on the eastern frontier, being 18,942 
4het above the <sea. The elevation of the 
Dharma pass, on the northern frontier, leading 
to Hiundes, is probably about 15,000. The 
whole habitable portion consists of the narrow 
and generally very rugged valleys down which 
flow the river Dhouli and its feeders ; the rest 
consists of rocks or mountains, covered with 
perpetual snow. The boundaries of a tract so 
ill peopled and difficult to explore are not very 
precisely defined, but they may be considered 
as lying between lat. 30° 5' -80* 30', long. 
80° 25'~-80°45', and as inclosing an area of 
about 400 square mites. When Trailldrew up his 
account, it had twenfy-four villages, containing 
Z42 houses ; and consequently, if si* persons 
be allowed to each house, the population may 
be estimated at 2,052, or between four and 
five to the square mile. They are called 


Bhotias, and are of the Mongolian or Tartar 
variety of th e human race. “In their personal 
appearance,” observes Traill, “the Bhptias are 
perfect Tartars, and exceed the natives of this 
province in size and stature, more particularly 
the Dharma Bhotias, among whom individuals 
possessing extraorefinary strength are by no 
means uncommon. They lire excessively dirty 
in their persons, tfsing the skirts of their dress 
to cleanse both their persons and their cooking 
utensils, yet are in good circumstances, having 
warm clothing, substantial houses, and abun- 
dance of animal food in the flesh of their nume- 
rous sheep and goats, used as beasts of burthen 
in the lucrative carrying-trade yith Hiundes. 
In the course of this commerce, grain, the 
produce of Lower Kumaon, and cotton broad- 
cloths, hardware, sugar, and other goods, 
brought from Hindoos tan, are sent to Hiundes, 
and exchanged for culinaiy salt, tincal or 
borax, gold dust, ami wool ; besides some 
others of less importance. 

DHABMDA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, h\ 
miles S.W. of Midnapoor. Lat. 22 J 21', long. 
87° 19'. 

DHARMKOT, in Sirhind, a small town in 
the British district of Foioxepore, ith a foil, 
situate about seven miles from the left bank 
of the Sutlej. Dharmkot is distant 39 miles 
W. from Loodiana, N.W. from Calcutta 1,140 
miles. Lat. 30° 55', long. 75° 17'. 

DHARMSALEII. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, on the left bank of the river 
Kumalli, and 120 miles N.E. from Almora. 
Lat. 29° 51', long. 81° 45'. 

DHARWAR, in the presidency of Bombay, 
j# British district, named from its principal 
place. Previously to 183(3, th'^ colleetorate of 
Dharwar consisted of eighteen talooks, stretch 
ing nearly 300 miles from north to south, in 
that year the ten northern talooks wore formed 
into a new district, denominated Hie Collec- 
fcorate of Belgaum, those in' the south remain- 
ing under the control of the collector of Dhar- 
war, and forming the district now distinguished 
by that name. As at present constituted, the 
district of Dharwar is bounded on the north 
by the Belgaum colleetorate ; on the east by 
the temtoiy of the Nizam and the British col 
lectorate of Hollar} ; on the south by the 
Mysore dominions ; and on the west by the 
Madras territory and tHb Belgaum colleetorate. 
It efttendfc from lat. 14 3 16' to 15 J 50', ami 
from long. 74 y 50' to 76°. Its greatest length 
from north to scflith is 105 miles; its greatest 
breadth ftom easbtto west 77 mile#. The area 
is 3,837 square miles. A great y part of the 
colleetorate consftts of extensive^ plainfl. A 
small portion has an inclination tp the south 
west, as indicated by the direction taken by 
the streams, which, flowing towards that point, 
fall into the Kali Nadi, a rivef making its way 
through a deep valley in the Ghauts to the 
Arabian Sea or North Indian Ocean. The 
Tumbudra, rising in the territory of Mysore, 
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on the eastern declivity of the Ghauts, flows from south-east to north-west, from the town 
for ninety -five miles to the southern boundary of Dharwar to Kolapore ; and a third, from 
of the collectorate ; thence continuing its Dharwar to Hooblee, and thence to Wudde- 
course circuitously, but generally towards the guttee, on the Canara frontier of the Madras 
north-east, for sixty-five miles, it forms the territory, there to join the road constructed by 
boundary between this collectorate and that of the Madras government for facilitating the 
Bellary. In lat. 14° 56', long. 7 5 C 46', this inland trade between Dharwar and the port 
river receives on the left side the Wurda, rising of Coompta. » 

on the eastern declivity oi the Ghauts, and The territory comprised within the collec- 
flowing north-easterly for a distance of fifty torate of Dharwar appears at the earliest* re- 
miles. In many parts of the collectorate of corded period to have formed part of the Brah- 
Dharwar the soil is fertile, and well suited to minical realm of Vijayanagar, and on its over- 
the growth of cotton. Various attempts have throw, by the defeat of its rajah at Talikot, 
been made by the Bombay government for ki 1565, by a Mussulman confederation, to 
the introduction of the New Orleans species, have become part of the kingdom of Beejapoor. 
Previous experiments having failed, the last In 1675 it seems to have been overrun and 
was commenced in 1842, and h.-ia been at- partially conquered by Sevajee, the notorious 
tended with success. In that year twenty- founder of the Mahratta sway, becoming 
five acres only were sown with American thereby subject to the power of the rajah of 
cotton. It was cultivated by the ryots in the Sattara, and subsequently to that of the 
midst of their own native products, and much Peishwa. In 1776 the province was overrun 
in the same manner, excepting that the by Hyder Ali, the usurping sultan of Mysore. 
American cotton was sown some weeks earlier. The capture by that chief, in 1778, of the fort 
The return of the newly-introduced species and town of Dharwar, and their recapture, 
being found much huger than that of the indi- j in 1701, by a British force acting in oo-opera- 
genous article, and the quality considered tion with the Mahrattas, are noticed in the 
superior, the cultivation spread with extra- article on the town. On the overthrow of the 
ordinary rapidity. Small experimental farms Peishwa in 1818, Dharwar was incorporated 
were established by government ; hut these, with the territory of the East-India Company, 
except in ho far as they tended to provide 

a supply of seed, somi to have been of no DHARWAR, the principal place of the 
\alue, as it is stated by competent authority, British collectorate of the same name, in the 
that the cultivation of the lvots themselves presidency of Bombay, iB situate close to the 
excelled that of the faints. These establish- frontier which divides the Bombay territory 
meats were consequently soon relinquished, from the Madras collectorate of Canara. Duff, 
and the breadth of land devoted to the cultiva- describing its condition, says, “The defences 
tion of American cotton continued, without of this fortress are principally of mud, and 
artificial aid, to extend, until, in five years only though irregular and now greatly decayed, 
fiom the date of the successful experiment,^ were then [in 1790] very strong. It is situ- 
had reached 25,000 acres ; and it is stated that, ated in a plain, having an outer and an inner 
but for the occurrence of unfavourable weather ditch from twenty-five to thirty feet wide, and 
at the proper time for sowing, it would have nearly as many feet deep. Adjoining to the 
amounted to 60,000 acres. The superiority of fort on the south side, and outflanking it to 
the New Ofleans cotton over the indigenous the eastward, is a town or pettah, defended by 
species is lfow generally recognised in Dharwar. alow mud wall and a diuA* of no strength.” 
The principal inaits are Hooblee, Ilavery, Nar- In 1837, this place was this u v ene of religious 
ragoorda, Sircy, Noolgoond, and Balgapoor. disputes between the Brahma s and Lingayeta, 
Their distances vary from 80 to 130 miles from which rose to such a height as to render 
the Madras port of Coompta, to which a good ueceasary the int^iferenee of authority. The 
road for wheeled carriages has been con- principle upon which the IJritish government 
strutted, and where the cotton is shipped for have acted ii^such matters, is to allow to the 
Bombay. The population of this collectorate members of every religious persuasion the un- 
is for the most part Oanarese, the Mahrattas, disturbed exercise of their own rites aDd cere- 
tliough once the rulixg race, not amounting monies so long as they are unattended with 
now to more than a tenth of the whale. Cana- danger to the public peace. The Vrayasun- 
roso, the language of the people, was, there- thole procession at Phaiwar, in the judgment 
fore, in 1836, judiciously su|j|tituted for Mah- of the Bombay government, was incompatible 
rntta, in tho transaction qf official busine 4 ^. with this necessary condition, in consequence 
The population is given under the article of the mutual animosity subsisting between 
Bombay. Dharwar, the principal town, and the Lingayets and the Brahmins, and it was 
Hooblee, as woll as others of note, are described determined that it should not again take place, 
under their respective names in the alphabet!- Two of ti. government vernacular schools, the 
cal arrangement. The principal roads are one Mahratta and the mother Canarese, are 
the following : a-One leading from south-east established in this town ; as is also one of tfep 
to north-west, from the town of Dharwar to govemmegjb English schools. In 1778, Dhar- 
Belgaum, and thence eastward, through Sawunt war was taken from the Mahrattas by Hyder 
YVarree, to the port of Vingorla; another, .Ali, the sultan of Mysore, and in 1791 retaken 
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by a British fore© auxiliary to the Maluattas, 
who very little furthered the operations. On 
the final overthrow of the Peishwa, tills place, 
with the other possessions of that potentate, 
fell to the disposal of the British government. 
Distant from Bombay, S.B., 288 miles ; from 
Poona, 228 ; from Sattara, 170 ; from Goa, E., 
70 ; Hyderabad, S.W., 270 ; Seringapatam, 
N.W., 285. Lai 15° 28', long. 75° 4'. 

BHATA, in the British district of Futteh- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the pnncip&l place of the pergunnah of 
the same name, five miles N.E. of the left bank 
of the Jumna, 36 miles S.E. of the town of 
Futtehpore. Lat. 25° 32', long. 81’ 20'. 

DHATA, in Sirhind, a village on the route 
from Hansee to Lodiana, 13 miles N. of the 
former town. It is situate in a level country 
partially cultivated, aud yielding moderate 
supplies. The road in this part of the route is 
good. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 989 miles. 
Lat. 29° 16', long. 76° 5'. 

DHAYABUNG. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, on the left bank of the river 
Bori Gunduk, and 29 miles N. from Khatman- 
doo. Lat. 28° 3', long. 85 J 3'. 

DHEBUROOA, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the river Raptee, 
60 miles N.W. of Goruckpoor. Lat. 27° 24', 
long. 82° 51'. 

DHEEGWAS, or DHIGONS, in the dis- 
trict of Ahladganj, territory of (hide, a town 
30 miles N.W. of Allahabad, 80 S.E. of Luck- 
now. Butter estimates the population at 8,000, 
all Hindoos. 

DHEEISMAELPOOR. — A town in the 
British district of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 40 miles S. of Midnapoor. Lat. 
21° 50', long. 87° 21'. 

DHEEMAHPOOR, in Eastern India, a 
town in the recently lapsed territory of 
Tooleium Senahputtee, situate on the left bank 
of the river Dhunseeree, and 70 miles S.E. 
from Nowgong. Lat. 25° 53', long. 93° 46'. 

DHEEPA. — A town in the native state of 
Singboom, on the S.W, frontier of Bengal. 39 
miles S.W. from* Chaibassa, Mid 100 miles 
N.E. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 22° 19', long. 
85° 3 8'. 

DHEKTJLOO, in the British district -of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
guardhouse and military station on the route 
from Moradabad to Almora, and fifty miles 
north-east of the former. It is situate in the 
valley down which the river Kofilla flows from 
the mountains to the plains, on the right bank 
of the stream, and' amidst scen.^y described by 
Heber as being as wild and romantic as ever 
painted by SalvatoiwRosa. Elevation above 
i|p sea 1,221 feet. Lat. 29° 29', long. 79* 12'. 

DHENKANAUL, one of the independent 
hill tribes known as the Cuttack Mehals, ad*- 
joining the British district of Cuttack : it is j 
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situated on the banks of the Braminy rivef, 
and its centre is about lat. 20° 45', long. 85° 80'. 

DHEN KANAULGUR.— A town in the 
native state of Dhenkauaul, one of the Cuttack 
Mehals, 25 miles N.W. from Cuttack, and 62 
miles N.W. from Juggernaut. Lat. 20° 40', 
long. 85 J 36'. 

DHERALEE,#n Gurhwal, a village on the 
left bank of the Ganges, or Bhageerettee, as 
that river is called in the upper part of its 
course. It is situate in a rocky recess, and 
commands a fine view of the river, and beyond 
it of the snow-clad peaks of Jumnotri, towering 
over forests of cedar. There are on the river 
side three small temples built of®fetone, and of 
good woikmansliip. Lat. 31° long. 7S° 49'. 

DHERGAUM. — A town in the British 
district of Akraunee, president of Bombay, 
73 miles E. of Broach. Lat. 21° 53', long. 
74“ 30'. 

DHERTAGOTE, or SOEE. — A small village 
in ttinde, on the route from Kehwan to Larx- 
hatia, and 22 miles S. of the latter place. It 
is Bituate in the extensive and fertile island 
inclosed between the Indus and its great offset 
the Narra, ami is seven miles fiom the right 
bank of the former, and three miles fiom the 
left bank of the latter. Lat. 27 J 10', long. 
68° 4'. 

DH1. — A town in a detached portion of the 
possessions of Holkar, situate 78 miles S.W. 
from Mhow, and 90 miles E. from Baroda. 
Lat. 22" 9', long. 74° 37'. 

DII1N1SA.- -A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate 50 miles N. from Nepal. Lat. 
28° 24', long. 85° 22'. 

♦twoa, in the territory of Gwalior, or pos- 
sessions of Scindia, a town 20 miles S.W. of 
the fort of Gwalior. Lat. 26 S', long. 77 1 54'. 

DHOBHUNG. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 104 miles S.E. from lUiatrnandoo, 
and 90 miles W. from Darjeeling. Lat. 27 J 1 7', 
long. 86° 54'. 

DHODA, in the Peshawur division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the route from 
Xala Bagh to Kohaut, 14 miles H. of the 
latter. Lat. 33° 27', long. 71° 45'. 

DIIOKI. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, £0 miles N. from Shola- 
poor to and # 102 miles S. from Jauhiah. Lat. 
18° Zfr, long. 76° 10'. 

DHOLARRA# or DJIOLERA, in the 
peninsula of Kattywar, province of Guzerat, a 
town within the British district of Ainnedabad, 
in the swampy tract extending aloug the 
western side of the Gulf of Camjbay. The 
space between the town and tine port of 
Dholera, a distance of about fou* miles, in 
traversed by a tramway, cdlistructcd by a 
company of native speculators. The line was 
opened in May, 1851, and bids fair to be 
highly profitable to its projectors. Distance 
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from the city of Ahmedabad, S.W., 0f> miles, 
Lat. 22° 11', long. 72° Jl # . 

DUOLATGHAT. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, 27 miles S.E. from Khatmandoo. 
Lat. 27° 34', long. 85° 41'. 

DHOLKA, in the British district Abmed- 
abad, presidency of Bombay, a town situate 
amidst ruined palaces, mosques, mausoleums, 
and fine and spacious tanks, embanked and 
lined with masonry. Though not regularly 
fortified, it is surrounded by a wall of raud four 
miles in circuit. 1'opulation 25,000. Distance 
from Ahinedabad, S.W., 22 miles; Baroda, 
N.W., 60; SHrat, N., 110; Bombay, N., 262. 
Lat. 22° 42', long. 72° 25'. 

DHOLNUH, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Futtehgurh to 
Meerut, and 80 miles N.W. of the former 
placo. Lat. 27 ‘ 50', long. 78 J 36 ( . 

DHOLPORE. — A small raj or territory on 
the northern tank of the Chumbul river, 
named from its principal place, and bounded 
on the north and north-east by the British 
district of Agra; on the south-east by the 
Chumbul, dividing it from the territory of 
Gwi^or ; and on the west by the territory of 
Kerowly. It 1’ ■> tai *»*en lat. 26° 30'— 26° 57\ 
long. 77° 32' — 78° 20'; is about fifty -four miles 
in length from north-east to south-west, twenty- 
three in breadth, and has an area of 1,026 
square miles. The largo river Chumbul, 
touching on the territory at its south-west 
angle, forms its south-eastern boundary for 
about sixty miles, and subsequently flowing 
eastward, forms the boundary between the 
British district of Agra and the territory of 
Gwalior. The Banguuga, called in this part 
of its course the Ootungun, after forming the 
boundary for a few miles, passes to the in- 
terior, through which it flows in a direction 
generally easterly* for about fourteen miles, 
and subsequently, for twenty miles, forms the 
boundary between this territory and the dis- 
ti ict of Agra. In its course alonifthe frontier, 
it on the right or south side, and in lat. 26" .04', 
long. 77 J 67', receives the torrent Parbutty, 
flowing in a direction from south-west to north- 
east through tliis territory, which it enters from 
the territory of Kerowlv. The surface of the 
country in the eastern part is generally level 
and sandy ; the sou tn -western pa^t is Jiilly, 
being overspread with low ranges of sandstone, 
connected with the hills of Gwalior. Notwith- 
standing the poor quality of the soil, it is 
rendered fertile by continual irrigation, and 
in due season is covered with fine crops, in- 
terspersed with groves of mango-trees. 

The principal towns of the territory — Dhol- 
pore, Baree, and Rajah kora — are described 
under their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. If the population be assumed 
at the rate of that of the surrounding British 
districts, it will amount to 660,000. The 
revenue is estimated at 700,000 rupees, or 


70,000J. per annum. The principal route 
through the country is from north to south, 
from Agra to Gwalior, by the town of Dhol- 
pore. The chief, who is styled Rana, and the 
majority of his subjects, are Jauts, who, ac- 
cording to the Brahminical notions respecting 
caste, are a spurious offset of the Rajpoots. 
Probably the first of the Rana’s ancestors who 
roge into notice was the chief of Gohud, who, 
about the middle of the eighteenth oentflry, 
acquired territory by the favour of the Peishwa 
Bajee Rao, but on the defeat of the Mahrattas 
at Paneeput, rebelled, and about 1761 made 
himself master of Gwalior and the adjacent 
country. The political relations between the 
Rana and the East-India Company commenced 
in 1779, wlion the respective parties formed a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, in 
which it was stipulated, that when peace should 
be concluded tat ween the Company and the 
Mahrattas, the Rana should be included in it, 
and that his then present possessions, and such 
acquisitions made during the war as it should 
be agreed to leave in liis hands, were to be 
guaranteed to him, together with the fort of 
Gwalior, recognised as of old belonging to the 
family of the Rana, if at the tune of the peace 
he should bo in possession of it. In 1780, that 
fort having been taken by a British detachment 
under Major Fophain, was made over to the 
Rana, from whom subsequently it was wrested 
by Scindia, in 1784, the British government 
having abandoned the Rana, on the ground 
that he had been guilty of treachery. In 1804, 
however, that government engaged to establish 
the Rana in his hereditary dominions of Gohud, 
and certain districts enumerated in the treaty 
of that date ; but difficulties arising in the way 
of carrying out this engagement, in consequence 
of the opposition of Scindia, the Rana agreed, 
hy a new treaty, concluded in December, 1805, 
to lelinquish the possessions thus guaranteed, 
receiving ^n their stead those which he now 
holds, comprising three districts — Dholpore 
proper, Baree, and Rajah k .ri. Hence the 
chief is sometimes, though m'-her inaccurately, 
styled the Rana of Dholpore Baree. The 
military fcree maintained by the Rana, in- 
clusive of the quotas ol the jaghiredars, con; 
sists of about^2,000 men. • 

DHOLPORE. — The principal place of the 
small raj or territory of the same name, a town 
on the route from Agra to Gwalior, 34 miles 
S. of the former, 37 N. of the latter. It is 
situate a mile from the north-west or left bank 
of the Chumbul, bere crossed by ferry, but 
fordable at E&ytri, four miles higher up ihe 
stream, though the channel ia there three- 
quarters of a mile wide. The river during the 
rainy se^- an rushes down with a vast volume 
of water, overflowing tj»e right bank, but 
restrained by the left, which is high and sfcejjjjk 
so that the fort situate on it has a striker 
appearance. Hero are some fine antique 
mosques and mausoleums. One of the mosques 
is stated to have been built bv Miah Jahan in 
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1634 ; and some other of the buildings here 
are of still earlier date. They “ are all elabo- 
rately built, and worked out of the fine free- 
stone of the country; and the trellis-work 
upon some of their stone screens is still as 
beautiful as when first made." Dholpore is 
an ancient place, and was founded at a very 
remote period by a prince called Daula, from 
whom the name has been derived. Such, at 
least, is the traditional report of the natives, 
as recorded by Tieffenthaler. Baber repeatedly 
mentions the place, and states that it sur- 
rendered to him in 1626. He adds, that, seeing 
a huge solid mass of red stone there, he ordered 
it to be hewn into a house, if practicable ; hut 
finding that it had not sufficient depth for that 
purpose, he caused the top of the rock to be 
levelled, and a tank excavated therein. He 
also caused a palace, a mosque, a pleasure- 
ground* and a well to he formed near it. At 
present there is encamping-ground here, and 
a large bungalow or lodge for travellers, built 
by a former British resident, and purchased by 
the Rana for its present purpose. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta, by Etawa, 793 miles. 
Lat. 26° 41', long. 77° 68'. 

DHOLPURI, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Mo- 
radabad to Ahnora, and 16 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 29° 2*, long. 73° 66'. 

DHOOLIA. — A considerable town in the 
British district of Candeish, presidency of 
Bombay, situate on the great route from Bom- 
bay to the city of Agra, 131 miles N.E. of 
Bombay. Lat. 20° 64', long. 74° 46'. 

DHOOLIAT. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia, 11 miles 
W. from Asseergurh, and 80 miles »S. from 
Mhow. Lat. 21° 29, long. 76° 17'. 

DHOOM. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, 91 miles N.E. from Pilleehheet, and 
104 miles S.E. from Alrnoia. Lat. 29" 3', 
long. 81" 19'. 

DHOOMA, in the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Nagpoor 
to Jubbulpoor, 40 miles S. ol the latter. Lat. 
22° 44', long. 79°«0'. 

DHOON DA, in Gurwhal, a Ullage on the 
right bank of the Blmgeerettee, as the Ganges 
is called in the upper part of its course. The 
road to the south is of extreme difficulty and 
danger, along the face of a precipitous moun- 
tain rising over the river on its right side. 
Dhoonda is in lat. 30° 41', long. 78° 24'. 

DHOONDGUL.— A town ill Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 19 miles N. from 
Hyderabad, and 60 miles S E. from Beder. 
Lat. 17° 38', long. 78° 30'. 

# DHOOR. — A town in the British distriot of 
iddapah, presidency of Madras, 29* miles N. 
Cuddapah. Lat. 14° 61', long. 78° 43'. 

DHOO RC ATEE, the smallest of the pr^ 
tected hill states between the Sutlej and the 


Tonse, is bounded on the east by Bussahir, 
and on all other sides by the British distriot of 
Kothkaee. Its area is not more than five 
miles. Its centre iR in lat. 31° 8', long. 
77° 40'. The surface has considerable ^eleva- 
tion, the district containing the peak of Toon- 
groo, which rises to the height of 10,102 feet 
above the sea, and whence streams flowing 
on the west to the Ciree, and on the north to 
the Pabur, become feeders to those rivers. 
This state comprises only a single pergunnah, 
with a population of 200 and a revenue of 40£. 
It is free from tribute. 

DHOOREE, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Hansee to Loodiana, and 41 milts 
S. of the latter town. It is situate in a country 
having a slightly-undulated suiface, feitile, 
and partially cultivated. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,062 miles. Lat. 30° 22', long. 
75° 57'. 

DHOOREEAPOOR is the principal place 
of the pergunnah of the same name, in the 
British district of Guruckporo, lieut.-gov. of 
Agra, situate three miles to the west or left of 
the route from Azimgurh to Goruckpore, and 
distant 34 miles N. of the former, 28 S. of the 
latter. It is styled by Buchanan a market- 
town. Distant N. from Ghazeepore 78 miles, 
N.E. from Calcutta 509. Lat. 26 l 23',4o»g. 
83° 18'. 

DHOOS, in the British district of Bonan s, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Benares to Sasseiani, 10 miles 
E. of the former. Lat. 26° 16, long. 33 14'. 

DHOB, in the Peshawur division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the left bank of 
the river Indus, five miles S. of the town of 
Attock. Lat. 33 50', long, 72 20'. 

DIIORAOO, — A town in the British district 
of Bolundshuhui, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pio- 
vinces, 70 miles S.E. of Delhi. Lat. 28 7, 
long. 78' 14'. • 

DHORAJEE. — A town In the peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, 13 miles S.W. 
from Eajkote, and 52 miles K. from Poor- 
bundur. Lat. 21 ' 45', long. 70 33'. 

DHOR1, in the British district of A zimgyih, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Azimgurh to Gu- 
ruckpore cantonment, 31 miles N.E. of the 
former, 34 S E. of the latter. It is situate on 
the' right Link of the^Ghogra, bore a great 
river* confined to one channel crossed by a 
ferry. Lat. 26° 14', long. 83° 33'. 

DHOULAGfRI, in Nepal, one of the 
highest peaks of tfee great Snowy tonge of the 
Himalayas, being 27,600 feet abpve the level 
of the sea. Lat. 29° 11', long. 82** 69'. 

DHOULI, a principal head-vfater or tri- 
butary of the groat river Ghoghra, has its 
remotest source at the southern base of the 
Neo Dhoora Ghat, or pass leading from the 
Bhotia maball, or subdivision of Dharma, to 
Hiundes or South-western Tibet, and at an 
elevation above the sea of probably about 
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15,000 feet, and in lat. 30° 28', long. 80° 33'. 
Its Hourco is to the north of the main range of 
the Himalaya, through which it holds its way 
by the valley of the Dharma mahall or sub- 
division, and flows at the western base of tbe 
great mountain Lebong. About thirty-five 
milefl from its source, and in lat. 30° 5', long. 
80° 40', it touches on the mahall of Choundans, 
the western frontier of which it forms for fifteen 
miles, and falls into the Kalee on the right 
side, in lat. 29° 57', long. 80° 38'. Its stream 
is in general a succession of violent rapids in a 
rocky channel, amidst awful precipices and 
ravines. Webb describes it, at twenty-five 
miles from its source, as “ violent, turbid, in 
continued rapids from six to twenty-five feet ; 
bed rocky, average breadth from sixteen to 
twenty yards and adds, that after rain “the 
water is so foul and turbid as to be unfit for 
di inking.” The road to Hiundes by the Neo 
Dhoora Pass proceeds up the course of the 
river, passing by means of spar bridges from 
hide to side, according to the exigencies of the 
path, which sometimes winds along the faces 
of the neatly perpendicular precipices j yet, 
during the season when the parses are open, 
this difficult track is crowded by innumerable 
li^en goats and sheep, beating grain and other 
merchandise from tbe lower districts to 
Hiundes. 

DHOUIt BOONGA, in the British district 
of (iurhwal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right l>ank of the river Sanee, 
20 miles S. of Sireenuggur. Lat. 29° 57', 
long, 78’ 52'. 

DHOVRERA. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 80 miles N. from Lucknow, and 73 miles 
E. from Shahj chan poor. Lat. 28°, long. 81 9'. 

I) HOW LUTN UGUR, in the Jetch Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
route from Wazeeralud to Bbimbnr, 20 miles 
N. of the forifier. Lat. 32° 47', long. 74' 9'. 

I)HU B BOO EE, in Guzerat, or the territory 
of *ie Guicowar, an ancient decayed town. 
.It has a neaily quadrangular grounu-plau, and 
is inclosed with a rampart two miles in circuit, 
made of large hewn stones, aud having ou the 
interior side a beautiful and useful colonnade 
of the samo material. Within this inclosure 
is a large tank of strong masonry, access to 
the water of which is by means of a grand 
flight of stairs extending quite round it, and 
on the well-constructed stone embanrfmeift are 
numerous Brahmiuical temples. The total 
circuit of the tank is considerable, it being 
supplied with water not only* from the period- 
ical rains, but also by means of an aqueduct 
of stone, conveying it from the country out- 
side. Viewed from tbe country, Dhubbooee 
has a noble aspect, its ramparts being sur- 
mounted by fifty-two towers, besides oue at 
each angle, of superior dimensions to the rest. 
In each face of the quadrangular rampart is a 
double gate, with a spacious area between, 
surrounded by a corridor and guard-rooms. 


The portal on the eastern side is called tha 
“ Gate of Diamonds,” and with the temple ad- 
joining, forms a very noble and elegant speci- 
men of Hindoo architecture. It extends 320 
feet in length, with proportionate height, and 
the upper part of the building is supported by 
rows of figures of elephants sculptured in 
stone, and represented as richly caparisoned. 
All parts of these superb buildings are embel- 
lished with a profusion of sculptures, repie- 
senting warriors in combat on horses, on foot, 
or on elephants, jn a very superior style of 
execution ; and there are besides, sculptures 
innumerable of lions, camels, birds, snaken, 
and various other animals, A considerable 
part of the ramparts aud other buildings have 
been destroyed by the hand of time and by 
invading Mussulmans. According to native 
tradition, these magnificent structures, in- 
cluding the fortifications, tank, and tepiples, 
cost upwards of ten millions sterling. The 
vast quantity of massive hewn stone used in 
them, is calculated to excite the greater sur- 
prise, as not the smallest pebble is to be met 
with in this part of Guzerat. The place 
swarms with monkeys, w! ‘<ch are supported, 
encouraged, and protected by the inhabitants, 
though very mischievous and troublesome. 
Distance from Baroda, S.E., 15 miles; Surat, 
N.E., 78 ; Bombay, N., 225 ; Ahmedabad, 

| S. E., 80. Lat. 22' 8', long. 73° 25'. 

DHUJ PEAK, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
summit of the Sub-Himalaya, or mountain- 
system south of the great range, east of Foit 
Alinorah 40 miles, and equidistant from the 
rivers Ramganga (Eastern) and Kalee (East 
ern) # Elevation above the sea 8,248 feet. 
Lat. 29 J 38', long. Mr 20'. 

DH UKOWLEA, in the British district of 
Euttehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village 04 the route from Banda to the town 
of Euttehpoor, and four miles fc>.W. of the 
latter. Lat 25° 54', long. od“ 50'. 

DHUMDA. — A town in tbe British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, 135 miles L. from Nagpoor, 
and 80 miles N.W. from Ryepoor. Lat. 
21° 23', long. 81° U'. 

DHTTMUAH, or DOM RAH RIVER, in' 
Cuttack, the name of the principal outlet of 
the Byeturnee : its rnoutft is in lat. 20 ’ 59', 
long. 87° 2'. 

D II U MR AH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 71 
miles N.E. of Cuttivck. Lat. 20 u 50, long. 

86° 59'. 

DHUMTElfRY. — A town in the British 
province of Nagpoor, distant E from Nagpoor 
150 miles. I*t. 20° 39', long. 81° 28'. 

DVIUMTHAN, in Sirhind, a halting-place 
in the British district of Kythul, on the route 
from Hanseo to Loodiana, and 43 miles N. w 
the former town. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 1,019 miles. Lat. 29° 42', long. 76° 5 . 

DHUMTOUR, or DUMTAUK, in the 
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British province of the Punjab, a valley ex- 
tending nearly in a direction from east to west, 
in lat. 84°-— 84° Iff, and long. 72° 65'— 73° 15'. 
* ft is described by Baron Htigel, who explored 
it, as giving the impression of having been 
once the bed of a vast torrent. It is still fur- 
rowed by numerous watercourses, discharging 
themselves into the river Dor, which flows 
with a scanty stream in a stony channel half a 
iuKe wide. Here the traveller, descending 
from the elevated country lying to the north, 
finds the vegetation assuming the character of 
that which prevails in Hindustan. The sugar- 
cane especially is grown in such abundance, 
that it terms a principal article of fodder for 
cattle* The mountains which inclose the valley 
on the north-west are clothed with dense and 
luxuriant forests of oak, pine, walnut, wild 
olive, and plane trees. The valley is populous, 
and abounds in villages, each defended by a 
small fort. Dhumtoor, which gives name to 
the valley and district, is a small and poor 
place. The inhabitants are Eusufzai Afghans. 

DHUMTOTTIt, in the Punjab, a small town, 
10 miles E. of the Indus, lying on the route 
into Cashmere, by the Dub Pass. It is situate 
in a beautiful, well-watered, and productive 
valley, crowded with small forts, erected and 
maintained on account of the daugerohs prox- 
imity of the Euaufzais. Lat. 34° 7', long. 
73° 7. 

DHUNAIREE. — A town in the province 
of Guzerat, or dominions of the Guicowar, 
20 miles N. from Deesa, and HO miles S.W. 
from Oodeypoor. Lat. 24° 37', long. 72°. 

DHUNCHI. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 42 miles N. from Khatmandoo. 
Lat. 28° 19', long. 85 J 14'. ' * 

DHCNELA, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia, a small town on the 
route from Agra to the fort of Gvgahor, 00 
miles S. of former 11 N.W. of lat&r. It has 
a bazar, and supplies may be obtained. Here, 
on the 24th December, 1843, was the encamp- 
ment of the Mahratta army, consisting of 
twenty-two regiments, with a large and well- 
appointed park of artillery, advancing to give 
battle to the British, postecTat the neighbour- 
ing village of Hiif^ona, under SmHugh Gough, 
commander-in-chief. Lat. 20® 24', long. 78® 8'. 

DHUNGAWAN? in the British district 
of Sohagpoor, territory of Saugor and Ner- 
budda, Tleut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town 84 miles S.E. of Sohagpoor, 119 miles 
JEJ. of Jubbulpoor. Lat. 23° 2', long. 81° 52'. 

DHUNGOEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sarun, lie ut. -gov. of Bengal* 39 miles 
N. of Chupra. Lat. 20® 17'* h--*g. 84® 40'. 

DHUNGSURRA, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jondpore, a village on the route from Jessul- 
meer, vid Nagor, to Nuepeer&bad, aad 102 
miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 8', long. 
73° 35 

DHUNGURHEE. — A town in the terri- 


tory of Oude, 130 miles N. from Lucknow, 
and 53 miles E. from Pilleebheet. Lat. 
28° 41', long. 80° 47'. 

DHUNOWDA, in Sirhind, a Bmall town 
with a bazar, on the direct route from Hanseo 
to Loodiana, and 30 miles N. of the funner 
place. Provisions may be had in abundance, 
aud water froraswells. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,000 miles. Lat. 29° 3V, long. 
70 5 4'. 

DHUNSEEREE, a considerable feeder of 
the Brahmapootra river, rises in lat. 25° 20', 
long. 93° 33', on the southern frontier of 
Toolemm Senaputtee’s country, and, flowing 
in a northerly direction thiough that country 
for twenty-one miles, then forming its boundary 
for forty-six miles on the side of the Nagor 
territory, subsequently separating the latter for 
the distance of thirty miles from the British 
territory of Nowgong, it traverses Assam for 
thirty miles, and falls into the Brahmapootra 
ou the left side, in lat. 2C>° 41', long. 93 u 44'. 

DHUNTALAO, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia, a village on the route 
from lloslmngabad to Neemuch, 93 miles W. 
of former, 181 S.E. of latter. It is situute^t 
the north-west extremity, or on the crest oWi 
pans leading from the valley of the Nerbudda 
to the table-land of Malwa. Lat. 22° 41', 
long. 76° 32'. 

DHUNWA. — *\ town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jessulmeer, live miles S. from .lessulmeer, 
and 62 miles W. from Pokurn. Lat. 26 50', 
long. 71°. 

LHLUR, in the mahall or subdivision of 
Dharma, British district of Kunmon, a village 
a mile from the right bank of tha river Doulee. 
East of the village, a hot spring throwy up a 
dense and powerful stream. The banks of its 
small channel are tinged of au ochreous hue, 
partly occasioned by its beat,* and partly, 
peihaps, from a chalybeate quality. Eleva- 
tion above the sea probably about 8,00u^eet. 
Lat. 30" 5', long. 80° 37'. 

DHURAMPORE. — A town in tlm native 
state of Nepal, 70 miles S.E. from Khatman- 
doo, aud 50 miles N. from Durbunga. Lat. 
26 y 52', long. 85' 55'. 

DHURAVEE. — An island situate to the 
north-west of Salsette # off the coast of Bom- 
bay ■ it is about seven miles long by two 
broad, and its centre is in lat, 19® 14', tong. 
72° 53'. 

I)HURKOT.~*A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 102 miles N.W. from Khatmandoo, 
and 122 miles N.W. from Guruckp^oor. Lat. 
28® 22', long. 82" 48', 

DHUROWLEE, or DEROWLl, in the 
British district of Furrucka^ad, li out. -gov. uf 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from the cantonment of Allygurh to that of 
Futtehgurh, and 39 miles W. of the latter. 
Lat. 27° 30', long. 79° 7'. 
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‘ PHURPHUIIEEPUTTEE. — a town in 
the British district of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 27 miles W. of Mozufferpoor. Lat. 
20° T, long. 85° 2 / . 

DIIUKRUMPOOR, a petty Rajpoot state 
under the political superintendence of the 
government of Bombay, is bounded on the 
north by the petty raj of Bansda ; on the east 
by the Paung ; on the south 1>y the district of 
the rajah of Penth ; and on the west by the 
British district of Surat. The country (which 
includes an area of about 225 miles), overrun 
with dense forest, admits of little cultivation. 
The revenue is estimated at 91,000 rupees, or 
0,100/. The rana maintains a small military 
establishment, and the population of his teri i- 
tory is returned at 10,650 inhabitants. In 
mi the rajah ’s pecuniary embarrassments led 
him to mortgage to his creditors the revenues 
of a portion of his villages, he agreeing to 
abstain from all interference in the revenue or 
police management of these mortgaged villages 
until lus creditors’ claims should be liquidated ; 
but, at a later date, it being found that public 
inconvenience was Occasioned from the suspen- 
sion of the rajah’s exercise of the powers of 
police, he was authorized by the Bombay 
government to reBumo them, but subject to 
the general control of the British agent. The 
rajah of Phumnnpm- wa* formerly tributary 
to the Poishwa, but by the treaty of Bassein, 
concluded in 1802, the tribute was transferred 
to the Bnti-di, and rated in the schedule of the 
treaty at 9,000 rupees per annum. The town 
of Dhumuupora is in lat. 20° 3l\ Jong. 
73 1,7. 

PHV RUM POO REE. — A town in the 
native state of Phar, in Malwa, 29 miles S 
from Phar, and 35 miles 8.1V. from Mhow. 
Lat. 22 10\ long. 75 26'. 

PUT RUMPOOHKE.— A town in the Bri- 
tish territory of Sattara, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 49 miles *N.E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 57, 
long. 7U 44'. * 

PHIJRUMSAL.— A town in the native 
state of Cashmere, or territory of GhoUb 
Singh, 39 miles N.E. from Jlielum, and 78 
miles S.W. from Sirinagur. Lat. 33 15', long. 
74 c 10'. 

PHURUMSALLA. -- A \illage in the 
native state of Cutch, presidency of Bombay, 
eight iqjdes S. of Bhooj. Lat. 23° 9', long. 
09° 41'. 

PMUTARA, in the British district? of l>oo- 
lundanuhur, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Khasganj to 
Meerut, and 45 miles S. of flhe latter. Lat. 
28° 23', long. 77° 58'. 

DHYWELL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Candeisb, presidency of Bombay, 41 
miles W. of Phoolia. l*t. 21° 2', long. 74° 7'. 

DIAMOND ISLAND, or LYCHUNE 
ISLAND, situate at the mouth of the Negrais 
river: it is low, covered with trees, about a 
mile and a half in extent, and surrounded with 
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reefs. It is considered unhealthy and dangerous 
to remain on it during the night. H.M. i s ship 
i Sibylfe lost several of her men by fever fi'oiu 
this cause. Distant 70 miles 8.W. of Bassein. 
Lat. 15° 52', long. 94 ,J 19'. 

DIAMOND HARBOUR— Thewell-known 
port so called situate in the river Hooghly, 
29 miles below Calcutta. The adjacent terri- 
tory, though interesting from being the first 
possession of the Eagt-lndia Company in Ben- 
gal, is singularly unhealthy, the whole country 
round being swampy. There is no town, 
unless a few native huts are worthy the appel- 
lation ; but ships are usually lying in the har- 
bour, for the reception or discharge of cargo. 
'I’he road from Calcutta is excellent. Commu- 
nication between this place and tli# capital is 
also maintained by means of the electric tele- 
graph, Lat. 22° i2', long, 88° 10'. 

DIA SIAWALA.— See Deeha. 

PIBINO. — A town in the native state of 
Cashmeer, or territory of Gholab Singh, 109 
miles E. from Sirinagur, and 67 miles N.E. 
from Kish te war. Lat. 33° 56', long. 76° 50'. 

PI BONG RIVER rises in lat. 2S 3 23', long. 
96 J 46', and, flowing for ninety miles west 
through Thibet, and fifty miles south-west 
through fhidiya, in Assam, falls into the Brah- 
ma) >ootra river in lat. 27° 50', long. 95 J 28'. — 
See Brahmapootra. 

PI CH OO. --See Daichoo. 

PIG, in the British district of Cawnpore, 
lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Cawnpore to 
that of Cal pee, and 15 miles N.E. of the latter. 
Water is abundant here, but supplies must be 
collected from the surrounding country. Lat, 
26 J 17', long. 79 J 57'. 

PIG, or P1GA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on«the left bank of the Ganges, 752 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by the river route, 56 
8.E. of the city of Allah 7 ul by the same. 
Lat. 25° 15', long. 82° 18'. 

DIGAR. — A town in the native state of 
Cash nicer, or territory of Gholab Singh, 20 
miles N.E. from thotown >f Le, and 134 miles 
N.E. from Kishtewar. Late 34° 16', long. 
77" 55’. * 

DJGAROd— A river in*4 T ppcr Assam, rises 
in Thibet, in lat. 28 w 10', long. 96° 13', and 
after a courhe of ten miles through Thibet and 
fifteen through the Sudiya district of Assam, 
fails into the Brahmapootra, in lat. 27° 50', 
long. 96° 2'. 

PIGGEE, or DHIGGT, in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypore, a town on the route from Nussera- 
bad to Gwalior, 48 miles E. of firmer, 193 
\V. of lativ, It is of considerable size, and 
supplies and wator are abundant. Lat. 2 6 3 24 , 
Long. 75° 35'. 

D1GNUGGUK, in British district of Burd 
wan, liout.-gov. of Bengal, a town four or five 
miles on the right of the railway now under 
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oonstroction from the town of Burdwan to 
Raneegunge, 18 miles N.W. of former, 38 
S,E. of latter. Jacqueraont describes it as 
having many hundred houses, a considerable 
number of native gentry, some in the employ- 
ment of government, others speculating in 
sugar, which is abundantly produced in the 
surrounding countiy. Distance N.W. from 
Calcutta by Burdwan 70 miles. Lat. 23° 22', 
lqpg. 87° 45'. 

DIHATRA, in the Rajpoot state of Bika- 
neer, a considerable village on the route from 
the town of Bikaneer to that of Jessulmeer, 
and 40 miles S. W. of the former. The vicinity 
contains a few fields producing wheat. l)iha- 
tra is in lat. 27° 43', long. 72° 51'. 

DIHO&G. — A river rising on the northern 
face of the Himalayas, in Tat. 30 c 25', long. 
82° 5', and, pursuing an easterly course through 
Thibet for upwards of 1,000 miles, during the 
greater part of which it bears the name of the 
Sanpoo, it suddenly sweeps round to the south 
and enters Assam, where, under the name of 
the Dihong, it falls into the Brahmapootra. 

DILLY (MOUNT).— A remarkable head- 
land in the British district of Malabar. Jn 
clear weather it may be discerned from sea at 
a distance of from twenty-four to twenty-seven 
miles, and as the contiguous land is low, the 
headland, which is bluff, and has a small 
ancient fort on the summit, appears at a dis- 
tance like an island. “ The shore here is bold 
and safe to approach, there being seven and 
eight fathoms at one and two miles’ distance, 
twenty and twenty-two fathoms at two or 
two and a half leagues* distance, and at fifteen 
leagues’ distance abreast the mount you lose 
soundings. This is the narrowest part of 
the channel between the main and Ijacadiva 
Islands, the distance being twenty-seven leagues 
between Elicalpeni Bank and Mount Dilly. 
Abreast of this headland there is* frequently a 
drain of currentto the southward, with a short 
confused swell, the effect of brisk north -westers, 
which greatly prevail here.” Elevation above 
the sea 804 feet. Some years ago a project 
was set on foot for the construction of a liar- 
lxmr off this promontory but in consequence 
of the enormous expense required for its for- 
mation, tho scheme was abandoned. Lat. 
12 a 2', long. 75° Iff. 

DILODE. — A town of Malwa, in the native 
state of Bhopal, 17 miles N. from Bhopal, and 
30 miles W. from Bhilsa, Lat. 23° 30', long. 
77 ° 22 / . 

DILSHAPOOR. — See Dijlsaepoor. 

DINAGRPORE, under the lieut. -gov. of I 
Bengal, a British district named from its prin- 
cipal place. It is bounded on the north-east 
fry the native state of Bhotan ; on the east by 
that of Coosh Behar and the British district of 
Rungpore ; on the south by those of Bograh, 
Itajeshaye, and Malda ; on the west by Purnea ; 
and on the north by the British territory of 
Darjeeling. It lies between lat. 24° 53' — 
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26° 38', long. 88° 2'— 89° 16'; is 130 miles in 
length from north to south, and 75 in breadth. 
The area is 3,820 square miles. It is a very 
flat country, the only eminences being mere 
undulations, not rising more than 100 feet 
above the ordinary level of the surface. There 
is, however, a general, though very gradual, 
slope of the country from north to south, as 
indicated by th® flow of the rivers in that 
direction. The principal of these is the Teesta, 
which, flowing southeily from the mountains of 
Sikkim, touches on the district in lat. 24° 53', 
and flowing south-east for thirty-five miles, 
divaricates into two streams, one, called the 
Attree, flowing south, the other flowing south- 
east into Coosh Behar, and retaining tho name 
of Teesta. The Attree communicates with 
other streams having courses in some measure 
parallel to its own, and sends from its right 
side a large offset, called the Pernabada, which, 
flowing south-westerly by the city of Dinago- 
pore, passes the southern boundary of the dis- 
trict into the British district of Malda, and 
falls into the Muhanunda. The Jamuua, or 
Jabuna, a considerable stream, holds a course 
nearly parallel to the Attree, but on an 
average about fifteen miles to the east of it. 
With a parallel course, but still farther to the 
eastward, flows the river Curateea, an offset 
from the Attree. The Tangon, rising in the 
northern quarter of the district, and having a 
course parallel in some measure to the Attree, 
and on an average about twenty miles west of 
it, flows through this district for about 140 
miles, crossing the southern frontier into the 
British district Malda. The Cooliek, a con- 
siderable watercourse, unites the Tangon w'ith 
an important stream termed the Nagor. Nu- 
merous smaller streams traverse the country, 
communicating with the greater and with 
each other ; the whole tract, in consequence of 
the propinquity of the Himalaya and the power- 
ful influence of the monsoons, having such 
redundancy of nnfisture, that 'the surface is 
little but a reticulation of watercourses. Rice 
is the principal grain of the district. Wheat 
and barley are raised, but in no great quanti- 
ties ; meruya (Cynosurus coracanus) and various 
kinds of millet are also articles of cultivation. 
Peas, and various other kinds of pulse, as 
well as oil-seeds, are extensively raised. The 
insipid fare of the bulk of the people peculiaily 
requiring seasoning, many products are grown 
for this puq>ose : ginger, turmeric, cipsicum, 
coriander, anise, and pepper. Of e^plcnt 
vegetables, there are tho potato, sweet jBtato, 
begun or egg-plant, esculent arum radish, plan- 
tain (Musa paviyliftiaca), various cucurbitaceous 
plants, and many others unknown in Europe ; 
most of the vegetables of that quarter of the 
| world, however, thriving here during the cool 
season. A small quantity of cotton is culti- 
vated : it is generally of poor quality, and is 
retained for home use. There is, however, a 
kind denominated son, of superior quality, pro- 
duced in the eastern part, having a strong 
staple, well suited for sailcloth and cordage. 
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The sugar-cane flourishes, having a stem of 
considerable thick ness, and twelve or fourteen 
feet high. The canes ’ are planted in the 
beginning of spring, and gathered towards the 
close of the succeeding winter. The juice iH 
prepared meiely by boiling down, either into a 
thick syrup or a hard dry cake, and in these 
state* stmt to market. Th<^ tobacco grown is 
not sufficient for the consumption of tho dis- 
trict. Betel (Piper botie) and hemp (Cannabis 
saliva), yielding an intoxicating extract, are 
grown to considerable extent. The cultivation 
of indigo has been tried, but does not appear 
to prosper. Silk is produced in considerable 
tiuan tity, the worms being fed on the folia go 
cither of the mulberry or of the castor-oil plant 
(Uicinus communis). 

The majority of the people are wretchedly 
lodged in huts, the sides of which are of strong 
coarse matting, the roofs of thatch, the frame- 
work of strong bamboos. Persons in easier 
circumstances have dwellings of mud, and 
bitter ly a few of the more weal thy have built 
bouses of brick, in imitation of those of the 
Europeans. Mosques are numerous in the 
district. They are generally small, and of 
simple construction ; the form, a cube, covered 
with a dome, or a parallelopiped covered with 
several. 'JL’he mo»t numerous Hindoo places of 
worship ai*c (lei mb a. d sthans, and are merely 
heaps or square terraces of earth placed under 
trees, ha\inga stone or a rude image of clay 
painted as an object of worship. A step in 
advanco of this is the momlop, haring walls 
painted with rude 1 , frightful imagery, on sul>- 
je< ts drawn from the Hindoo mythology. Such 
a building, surmounted by a pyramid or a dome, 
i" a still higher effort of devotional zeal, and is 
ivscr\od for the more revered objects of wor- 
ship. Thu most complex and expensive is 
called a novorotno, or “ building of nine orna- 
ments,” liawng a roof of tw’o stages, with an 
octagonal grsund-plan, a central pyramid, and 
eight others, one each external angle. Such 
buddings are costly, as they are cased with 
expensive tiles elaborately carved. That at 
(iopalganj is said to have cost 20,000b The 
population is given in the article BknuaIj. The 
Mussulman* have been estimated to exceed the 
Hindoos. Among both, mainagea take place 
exclusively early, the conjugal union being 
ordinarily completed before the female has 
reached the close of her thirteenth year, or the 
male that of his sixteenth. Tin* effects of 
premature marriages are said t?> be^nani- 
femud in the physical and intellectual deteri- 
oration of the population, and the small in- 
crease of their numbers, The inhabitants of 
Dinagepore are represented by Buchanan aa a 
puny, w eak race, and far from having numerous 
families. They arc, moreover, said to be 
generally short lived, being cut off iu great 
mi ml>ers by fevers and dysentery. The pre- 
valence of these affections does not appear to 
arise from want of food. Polygamy is very 
prevalent, especially among the Binhminists. 
Widows rarely burned themselves with the 
2 o 


bodies of their husbands, even when tKat hor- 
rible practice was permitted by law, and not 
more than one or two instances occurred 
annually. Only a few Brahmins of superior 
rank are versed in Sanscrit. Much more ex- 
tensive is the knowledge of the Prakrit, a 
dialect corrupted from the Sanscrit, which has 
supplied most of the words, the syntax and 
inflexions having sprung from the ordinary 
tongue of the district. The common people are 
acquainted oidy with Bengalee. The number 
of towriH is very small in proportion to the 
extent and population of the district, the great 
majority of the people residing in dispersed 
hamlets. The chief towns — Dinagepore the 
capital, Hemtahad, liaegang, Damdahah, and 
O.honaghat — are noticed under their respective 
names in the alphabetical arrangement. There 
are few routes through this district. They are 
- -1 . From west to east, from Purneah, through 
the town of Dinagepore, to Kungpore ; 2. from 
south to north, from Berhampore, through the 
town of Dinagepore, to Darjeeling ; 3. from 
south-west to noith-east, from MaJdah to the 
tuw’ii of Dinagepore. 

Legends respecting the primeval state of the 
tract comprised in this district abound in the 
w-urk* relating to the eaily mythology of India ; 
but tl»e commencement of authentic history 
! may he placed at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, when lvaja Lohhymon or 
Laksbmanyah was expelled from his dominions 
by Muhammad Bakhtyar, one of the generals 
of Kuth-uddin, emperor of Delhi. When 
Fakhruddin, in 1338, proclaimed himself in 
dependent sovereign of Bengal, he appears to 
ha\e made hi nisei 1 master of Dinagepore at the 
same time, though it* obedience w as probably 
precarious. Eventually it was, in 1538, re 
duced, w ith the remainder of Bengal, by Shir 
.'"hah, the renowned Afghan, who soon after 
established himself in the sovereignty of Delhi, 
from whitfh he had expelled Humayon. After 
the death of Shir Khali, it v as subdued in 158*1 
by Akbar,the sou of Rumav^n, and appears to 
have remained a district of ri.e empire of Delhi 
until the Lime nearly of its dissolution. In 
1765 it was conveyed to the Ea*t India Com- 
pany by the grant of Shah Alum. 

• * 

DINACrEfORR. — The principal place of 
the British district of the same name, a town 
on tin* route from Purneah to Kungpore. 85 
miles E. of the former, and 43 W. of the latter. 
Jt is situate ou the river Purnahada. Thiough 
the exertions of the British authorities, it is 
now clean and well watched, which is under- 
stood to present a favourable contrast to its 
former state. There in no public building 
deserving any consideration, the spacious resi- 
dence of She rajah having for many years been 
in a state of ruin, and the ditch and rampart 
with which it was inclosed being nearly ob- 
literated. There are no Brahminieal tuuplos 
worth notice, and hut one mo .quo, even that 
being small, and of no architectural preten- 
sions. The public offices of the civil establish- 
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ment aro large, but ill built, and totally devoid 
of elegance. The population has been estimated 
at from 25,000 to SO, 000 persons. Dinagepore 
is distant N. from Berhampore 142 miles, N. 
from Calcutta 261. Lat. 25* 34', long. 88° 38'. 

b DJNAPOOR, in the British district of Fatna, 
lieut.*gov». of Bengal, a town on the right or 
south bank of the Granges. It is an important 
military station, and remarkable for tho fine 
bar licks built by government for tho accom- 
modation of the troops. The barracks for the 
accommodation of the European soldiers are 
comprised within a magnificent and elegant 
structure, and those of the officers, though 
rather inferior, are yet very fine buildings, and 
of great extent. Many of the officers have 
built commodious lodges in the vicinity, and 
the grounds about them are neatly and taste- 
fully laid out. There are also extensive and 
very liafidaome barracks for the native troops. 
The church is capacious and handsome, and 
the various houses scattered in market-places 
within the boundaries of the cantonment, and 
subject to military authority, were stated in 
1807 to amount to 3,226 ; so that if five per- 
sons be allowed to each, the population should 
be estimated at 16,130, exclusive of military. 
The markets are well supplied, especially with 
articles suited to European taste. Distant E. 
from Benares, by Ghazeepore, 145 miles, W. 
from Patna 10, N.W. from Calcutta 411. Lat. 
25° 37', long. 85° 7'. 

DINAREH. — A town in the British district 
of Shahabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 70 miles 
S.W. of Dinapoor. Lat. 25” 12', long. 84 ^ 6'. 

DINDARY. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpore, 175 miles N.E. from Nag- 
pore, and 80 miles N. from Ryepoor. Lat. 
22° 20', long. 81 * 33'. 

DIN DEE RIVER rises in lat. 17° 2', long. 
78°, and flowing in a south-easterly direction 
for 110 miles through Hyderabad, or the 
Nizam’s territories, falls into the Kiatna in 
lat. 16° 22', long. 79 J 16'. 

DINDIGUL, in the British district of Ma- 
dura, presidency of Madras, a town with a fort, 
situate at the north-eastern ojftreinity of the val- 
ley of the same native. It is built qp a gentle de- 
clivity, and is in length from north to south 987 
yards, and in breadth from east to west 927. Tho 
streets are wide, the houses well built, and the 
bazars plentifully supplied with all the neces- 
saries of life. The number of houses a few 
years ago was stated to be 1,833, and that of 
the inhabitants (exclusive of the troops) 6,550. 
The military lines, situate at the Dorth-west 
comer of the town, are well drained, and always 
dry and clean. The Court o r Justice and col- 
lector’s lodge are about a quarter of a mile 
from the town ; and between them and tho 
town are the lodges of the officers, surrounded 
by groves and gardens, inclosed with hedges of 
euphorbiuin ana aloes. The water is in general 
good, but the population give a preference, for 
drinking, to that obtained from the Brahmin’s 


B&oli, a large public well at the north of tho 
town. Excellent water is also found in a 
reservoir situate at the bottom of the rock, and 
replenished by the rains. The fort is situate 
on a wedge-shaped mass of gneiss 400 feet in 
length and 300 in breadth, perfectly bare of 
vegetation, with the oxception of a few patches 
of scanty soil aboqt the summit, in which some 
stunted trees and shrubs grow. The ascent is 
on the eastern side by a flight of stone steps, 
the other sides being nearly perpendicular. 
Near the summit there is a well of great depth, 
erroneously supposed by the natives to be 
unfathomable. The water from it is excellent. 
Dindigul is the principal place of a subdivision 
of the same name, forming part of the British 
district of Madura. Elevation of the town 
above tho sea 700 feet, of the rock 980. Dh 
tance from Madura, N., 82 miles; Tanjore, 
S.W., 88 ; Tnchinopoly, 8.W., 60 ; Cochin, E., 
126 ; Madras, S.W., 247. Lat. 10° 22', long. 
78° 3'. 

DINDOOREE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
96 miles N.W. of Akmednuggur. Lat. 20° i', 
long. 73" 50'. 

1)TN GAR, in the native state of Gurwhal, a 
village in the valley of the Budiar, and ou the 
left bank of the torrent of that nainfc, Eleva- 
tion above the sea 7,119 feet. Lat. 30 w 56, 
long. 78 1 7'. 

DIN G A R A — Sec Deec, aree. 

DINGARH KINER, in Sirmoor, a large 
village situate on a very picturesque site in tho 
gorge through which the route passes novtli- 
warda from Nahun to Rajguih. It has very 
splendid views,— on the noith, of the Chur 
mountain ; on the south, of the valley of the 
Julal river. Eraser, who thought it the largest 
place in Sirmoor except Nahun, the capital, 
describes it as consisting of well built fl.it- 
roofed houses, arranged in rows fin the ledges 
of the solid limestone rock forming tin* moun- 
tain. The country, though very roek^, has 
some fertile spots, which produce luxunaut 
crops, especially of wheat. Lafc. 30 J 4 4, long. 

DIN GATH UR, in the British district of 
Kuinaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pi evinces, a 
village on the route up the course of the Ram- 
gunga river (Eastern) from Petorahgurh to the 
Unta Dhura Pass, 16 utiles north of Petorah- 
gurh,*oue %ml a half east of the left baid^if 
the Ramgunga. It was an important posWRn 
in the survey of Kuinaon by Webb, who re- 
mained there fifteen dajs engaged in trigo- 
nometrical and meteorological ipbservatious. 
Elevation above the sea 4,44$ foci. *Lat 
29° 49', long. 8(5° 12'. 

DING EE, in Sindo, a fort between Kheyer- 
poor and Hyderabad, and 50 miles S. of the 
former town. It is surrounded by walls fifteen 
feet high, and has an abundant supply of water 
from wells. Here, in the Iwginning of 1843, 
the ameers of Sinde collected an army, propa- 
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ratory to their final struggle with the British. 
Lat. 26° 52', long. 68° 40 7 . 

DING UR KINOUR. — See T)ing A im. 

DING YE, in tlio Rajpoot state of Joudpore, 
on the route from Nuaseerabnd to Dcesa, and 
123 miles 8.W. of the former. The surround- 
ing country is in general level and bare, but 
occasionally with a few smidl hills. The road 
in this part of the route is firm anil good. 
Lat. 25” 37', long. 73° 27'. 

D1IVAL, or DUTT. — A .town in the native 
state of Nepal, 51 miles S.VV. from Jemlah, 
and 70 miles N.E. from Pilicebheet. Lat. 29 1 ' 5'. 
long. 80° 54'. 

DIPALrOOR. — A town in the Punjab, 
situate in the Doab between the Ghara aud the 
ltavce, 21 miles from the right bank of the 
former, 2G from the left of the latter. In the 
time of the emperor Aebar, it was the chief 
town of a district which yielded an income of 
3,233,353 rupees. Lat. 30" 37', long. 73 J 38'. 

DJRAWUL, or DILAWUR (the l and r 
being interchangeable), -A fortress of Jlhawl- 
poor, situate in the desert, forty miles fioni the] 
lift bank of the Pnnjnud. Tt is strongly for- 
tified, according to the notions of native powers, 
and with reference to their practical skill in 
the arts pf deforce ; but its safety principally 
lies in the dii faulty ot access to it, the road 
tying through parched desert totally devoid 
of water ; so that a besieging army must draw 
its Mipply from a distance of fifteen miles. At 
the time of Atkinson’s visit, *it contained the 
treasure of the late unwaul) Bhawl Khan, 

\ aguely estimated at 790,000/. Here aKo was 
his zenana, ami thither he retired Tor relaxa- 
tion from the fatigue-* of business, or for security 
when tlmatem-d with invasion. There is heie 
a manufactory of gunpowder for artillery, hut 
the produce is of very indifferent quality. Lat. 
28’ 14', long. 71 17. 

DIREfchfPOOR, in the British district of 
Allyguih, li out. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town with a bazar, on the route from the 
cantonment of Allvgurh to that of Etawah, 
and 19 miles S. of the former. Lat. 27^ 39', 
long. 78 J 12'. 

D1SANG.- A river rising in lat. 26° 47\ 
long. 05 25', in the country inhabited by the 1 
Naga tribes, through which it flows north for 
thirty miles to the village of Bnorhatb, where 
it turns easterly, aud flowing for sixty milts 
tJuanigh the British district of SeelJpoor?in the 
tm*itory of Assam, it falls into the Brahma- 
pootra in lat. 27° 4', long. 94 30'. 

DID. — A seaport towntfti the south coast of 
thcwieninsula of Kattywar, province of Guze- 
ralPiclonging to the Portuguese, who obtained 
possession of the place in 1515. It is situate 
at the eastern extremity of au islaud extending 
in a direction jrom east to west about seven 
miles, and having a breadth varying from a 
mile and a half to two miles. “Off the point 
'on which the town stands, and which projects 
to the eastward, there is a rocky ledge, extend- 


ing upwards of a quarter of a mile farther in 
the same direction, and protecting to the south- 
ward the bay formed by the main coast oppo- 
site. The hay or harbouj is further protected 
by two small banks, one a quarter and the 
other three-quarters of a mile to the eastward 
of the rocky ledge.” The general depth of 
the anchorage is threo and four fathtuns, and 
formerly on the east side there was sufficient 
for a 74 gun ship; but the depth of wat$r is 
considered to have decreased latterly. The 
channel between the island of Diu and the 
mainland in navigable only for fishing-boats 
and other small craft, the western entrance, 
which is defended by a fort, having four or 
five feet of water on the bar when lowest. 
The water is brackish, except that preserved 
from the rainy season. Vegetables and other 
provisions are plentiful, being brought from 
the mainland, tho soil of the island itself being 
little productive. The town is well fortified, 
being surrounded by a wall strengthened with 
towers at regular intervals. Notwithstanding 
the excellence of the harbour for ships of 
moderate draught, there is but little traffic. 
Under orders from the Portuguese government 
in Europe, the trade in slaves formerly carried 
on in this inland lut« been discontinued. Diu 
Head* two miles to the westward of the west 
end of Diu island, has on its east side a small 
harbour, where vessels might lie sheltered 
from the westerly winds in from two to three 
|and a half fathoms. It lies in lat. 20 12', 

long. 70 52'. The town of Diu is distant from 
Ahtncdabad. S.W., 192 miles • Baroda, S.W., 
182; Bombay, N.W., 1/0. Lat. 20' 42', 
long. 7P. 

lHVY POINT. — A low headland ou the 
coast of the British district of Masulipatain, 
presidency of Madius. Around the point, and 
between it and the cape known as Livy False 
Point, several branches of the river Kistna 
fall iuto*the aea. “The rise and fall of the 
tide 1 h st Morn more than f< ur or five feet in 
the springs at the mouths -'f the rivers ; but 
it sometimes happens, when a severe gale of 
wind blows from the sea, that the low land 
contiguous to it is inu -idated, causing great 
destruction of “property and lives.” Divy 
| Point is 19 .miles N.E. of the mouths of the 
; Kihtnn, and 13 S. of Masuiipatam. Lat. 
15° 50', long. 81” 14'. 

DIW A RNUGGUTl. — A town in the British 
di.-trict of Silhet, lieut.-g«.tf. of Bengal, 33 
miles YV. of Silhet. Lat. 24° 5 9q long. 

or 20\ 

DO A. — A* village in Arracan, on the A eng 
route, a little to the east of the Yoomadoung 
Moun tains. Lat. 20° 10', long. 94° 17'. 

DOAB EE, in the British district of Gurh- 
wal, lieut.gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Rampoor to Sireenug- 
gur, 37 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 29 41 , 
long. 78 ' 5 O'. 

DOBBILl, or BOBILEE.— A town iii the 
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British distinct of Viasagapatam, 6*2 miles N. 
from Vizaganatam, and 41 miles N.W. from 
Chioacole. in 175S the fort was stormed by a 
force under the French commander Mods. 
Bussey. When all hope of maintaining it 
against the assailants had been abandoned by 
the garrison, the chiefs put to death their wives 
and children, and the massacre being per- 
formed, “ those who accomplished it returned 
like^nen agitated by the Airies to die them- 
selves on the walls.” Lat. 18* 34', long. 
83° J 26\ 

DOBDUR HAUT. — A town in the British 
district of Seebpoor, in Upper Assam, 10 miles 
S. of Seebpoor. Bat. 26* 52', long. 94° 37'. 

DOBOORJEE, in the Baree Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank of the Ghara river, 50 miles S. of the 
town of Lahore. Lai. 30° 53', long. 74° 20'. 

DODSk, in the terzitory of Gwalior, or pos- 
sessions of Scindia’s family, a town on the 
route from Neemuch to Raitool, 51 miles S.E. 
of former, 261 N.W. of latter. It is supplied 
with ^prater from wells, and has a small bazaar 
with market. Elevation above the sea 1,482 
feet. Lat. 23° 46', long. 75 J 10'. 

DOJ)A. — A town in the Punjab, amidst the 
mountains south of Cashmere, situate on the 
right or north bank of the Chenaub, nearly 
opposite its confluence with the river of Budra- 
war. The Chenaub, here sixty yards broad, 
is crossed by a jlwola or bridge, formed by a 
cable stretched from bank to l>ank, and tra- 
versed by a suspended seat, drawn backwards 
and forwards by means of a rope. Doda is a 
neat, well-built town, with a good bazar, and 
a square fort having a tower at each angle. 
Lat. 33° 12', long. 75° IS'. 

DODABALLA, or DODA BALAPORE. 
— A town in Mysore, the name signifying 
“ Balapore the Great,” to distinguish between 
it and Chika IJalapoor, or Balapore \he Less, 
which is situate fourteen miles north-east of 
this place. Dodaballa has a mud fort of great 
size and strength, but within, nothing is found 
but ruins and rubbish. The place has some 
trade, but it is only for the supply of domestic 
wants. The traders have neither enterprise 
nor capital. Distant from 1 bin galore, N., 25 
miles. Lat. 13° 14', long. 77 24 . 

DODAIREE, or DODDER [, in Mysore, 
a town about eight miles W. of the right bank 
of the river Vcdavutty. Near this place, in 
1698, the Mali rattas, commanded by Suntajee, 
surrounded, defeated, and destroyed a force 
commanded by Kasim Khan, whom Aiirung- 
zebe had appointed governor of \he Carnatic. 
Distant from Chittel Droog, E., 22 miles ; 
Bangalore, N.W., 110 ; S< .ingapatam, N., 
130. Lat. 14* 18', long. 76° 46'. 

DODHU R. — See Doda. 

DODOOKEE. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, 118 miles S.E. from Nag- 
poor, and 76 miles E. from Chanda. Lat. 
20* 5', long. 80* 33'. 


DOESA1I. — A town in tlw British district 
of Oliota Nagporo, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 100 
milos S. of Shergotty. Lat. 23* 7', long. 
84* 51'. 

DOGH1NE, a small river of the Amherst 
district of the TenasHcrim provinces, rises in 
lat, 16° 58', long. 98* 33', and flowing west for 
forty miles, falls jpto the Gyoin river, in lat. 
16° 55', long. 98° 6'. 

DOHRA, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route by Nnbak Math, from the town 
of Pilleebheet to Almora cantonment, 25 miles 
N. of the former. Lat. 28° 57', long. 79° 49'. 

DOH (JD, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scimlia’s family, a town on the 
common boundary of Malwa and Guzerut, W. 
of the former, E. of the latter, on the route 
from Mow to Deesa, 118 miles N.W. of former, 
208 S.E. ofdattor. It is a place of consider- 
able traffic and importance, the road being the 
channel of considerable and lucrative commerce 
between Malwa and Upper Hindustan on the one 
side, and Guzorat on the other. It commands 
the principal pass on the north-east of Gu/erat 
by means of its fort, situate at the oast extre- 
mity of the town. This building, formerly a 
great caravauHerai, said to have been built by 
Aurungzebe, is of a .square giound-plan, mea- 
suring each way 450 feet, and lias two strong 
gates, one on the north, the other on the 
south, and in the interior contains two wells 
and a mosque, and Mime other structures of 
fine workmanship and durable materials. Dis- 
tant W. of Oojein 100 miles, N.E. of Baroda 
77. Lat. 22 J 50', long. 7L 15'. 


DOLANUTL in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N W. Provinces, a 
town on the southern froi/ticr, towards the 
British district of Bolimdshuhur. 2s miles E. 
of Delhi. Lat. 28 38', long. 77" 43'. 

DOLEU, in the Rajpoot state o* Jomlpore, 
a group of three villages on the route from 
Balotra to the city of Joudpoic, and 83 miles 
N.E. of the former. It is important as con- 
taining three wells, supplying the only good 
water obtainable throughout a conszdemblo 
tract, l^at. 26' 4', long. 72' 52'. 


DOLEU KUN. — A town in the British dis 
trict of Tanuah, presidency of Bombay, 59 
miles N.E. of Bombay. Lat. 19° 29, long 
73° 36'. 

DOWLA«— A town in the British district of 
Sudiya, in Upper As«am, six ruileh fiom Wo 
left bank of the Brahmapootra, and 12 S.W. 
of Sudiya. Lat. ^ 42, long. 95° 36'. 

DOMEL, one of the principal islands of the 
duster known as the Mevgni ArchipelagiW it 
is twenty-six miles in length from north to 
south, and five miles in breadth } its ceutie is 
about lat. 11 1 40', long. 98'' 20'. 

DOMEPA UR A. — A town l in the British 
district of Pooreo, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 44 
miles N. of Juggurnaut. Lat. 20* 23', long. 
85° 40'. 
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DOM KAIL— Roe Diiumraii. 

DOMRJ, in the British district of Furruck- 
abail, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town two miles to the left or west of the route 
from Futtehgurh to Khasgunj, and 44 miles 
W. of the former. Lat. 2 7 32, long. 79 f . 

DOM US, in tlie British district of Surat, 
presidency of Bombay, a to^n situate on the 
headland bounding the estuary of the river 
Taptce on thu south-east. Distance from the 
city of Surat, S. W., eight miles ; Bombay, N ., 
150. Dit. 21° i\ long. 72° 48'. 

DONA BinC. — A town in the recently- 
acq nired lhitish district of Pegu, situate on 
one of the main streams by which the irawaddy 
Hows into the lea : it is G5 miles N.W. from 
Rangoon, 54 miles N.E. from Basse in. The 
place has attained a degree of celebrity in the 
annals of Burmese warfare, as well from its 
successful resistance of Brigadier Cotton’s 
attack in 1825, as from ith contiguity to the 
scene of a more recent disaster which liefell 
the British. Here, on the 4th February, 
1853, a detachment of sepoys, accompanied by 
a party of seaman and marines under the com- 
mand of Captain Granville Loch, of the Royal 1 
Navy, suffered a repulse in a stiuggle with a 
Burmese force, and lost some of its bravest 
officer*?, including ils UKtiiiguished commander. 
Dit. ID UK, long. 95° 27'. 

DONG ERPOOR, in the jaghire of Rampoor, 
liout .-gov. of Agra, a town on the north-eastern 
loute from the city of Rampoor to Nugina, 
md 1\ mile N. of the former. Lut. 2S" 49', 
long. 79 ' 5 . 

DONG UR MULARNKL.— A town in the 
Rajpoot state of Jejpoor, GG miles S.E. from 
Jet poor, and 98 miles W. from Gwalior. Lat. 
2G° U>', long. 7d 41'. 

DONGURBOOR, or DOONGERBORE.— 
A petty nntwe slate in the pro Once of Raj- 
pootana, under the political superintendence of 
the Governor-General. It is bounded on the 
north and east by Mewar or Oodeypore; on 
the south-east by Unubwima; and on the 
south ami south-west by the Myhee Caunta 
district ot the province of Guzerat. Its length 
from east to west is forty miles, its breadth 
from north to south thirty-five, and it contains 
an area of about one thousand square miles. 
Jtis situate U-twcen lat. 23 o,V- 2D 3', long, 
73 40' -7B 1 18'. its chief is desce tided from 
a l>||uch of the Oodeypore family, whbse ances- 
tors became, at an early period, dependent on 
the emperor of Delhi, and bo continued until 
subjugated by the Mahnitta^ from whoso op- 
pressive yoke the prince and his territory were 
Toseilid by the British. The treaty bv which 
the British connection was establi shed, was 
concluded in 1818; and the terms and con- 
ditions are substantially the same with those 
of the treaty concluded about the same time 
with the chief of Banswarra, and which are 
described in the article upon that state. The 
population of Dongurpoor, estimated at 100 


to the square mile, amounts to 100,000. The 
revenue is stated at 109,000 rupees, or 10,900/. 
per annum. Under the treaty above referred 
to, the British government is entitled to tribute 
not exceeding in any case three-eighths of the 
actual revenue. The armed force of the state 
is represented to consist of 125 cavalry and 
200 infantry, with a police establishment of 
100 men ; making a total of 425. The tribu- 
tary chiefs bolding lands on military tenure 
are only eight in number. Dongurpoor since 
its connection with the British government 
has not been free from those disturbances 
which seem inseparable from the condition of 
an Indian state. In 1827, the Rawul con- 
sented to divest himself of the exercise of the 
government, and to surrender it to his adopted 
son Dulput Singh ; but the latter was reclaimed 
by his grandfather, the rajah of Pertaubghur, 
being his only surviving descendant, and on 
whose death he was alkwod to succeed to the 
raj of Pertaubghur, still remaining regent of 
Dongurpoor. On the death of the rawuil of 
the last-named state, however, the question 
arose whether Dulput Siig.h should succeed to 
the dignity by virtue of the adoption. It np- 
1 peared that the thakoors or nobles of Dongur- 
poor w r ere greatly averse to the union of the 
two principalities, and it was therefore agreed 
that Dulput Singh should adopt a son from 
among the kindred of the late rawul, who 
should be placed on the Dongurpoor guddee, 
Dulput Singh continuing regent during the 
minority. It seems, however, to have been 
thought, that in a legal point of view, the re- 
clamation of Dulput Singh by his own family 
tin! not annul the rights which had accrued to 
him by adoption ; but for the sake of pre- 
serving the peace of the country, he comented 
to compromise his claim in the manner above 
described. 

DONGURPOOR, in Rajpootana, a town, 
the residence of the rawul of the petty state 
of the same Lame, lies on th* oule from Nee- 
much to Deosa, and is 139 nJltS R.W. of the 
former, and 121 S.E. of the latter. It is of 
considerable size, and fortified. 1 >iatant direct 
from Mhow, N.W., 150 miles ; from Bombay, 
N., 345. Lat. 23* 50', loug. 73 50'. 

DUN G UITPU A L, in the British territory 
of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov, of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Seuni to Nagi^or, 3G miles N.E, of the latter. 
Lat. 21* 39', lffng. 79 J 22'. 

DON MANICK ISLANDS, situated neat 
the mouths of the Megna, in lat. 2D 55, loug. 
90° 43, and 50«miles S.E. of Backergunge. 

DOOAB (TIIE). — See Northwestern 
Provinces 

DOOAB CANAL.— See Jumna River. 

DOOBAH, a small river of Sinde, rises in 
tlie southern part of the Keertar Mountain**, 
about lat. 25" 54', long. 67° 45. After a 
course which rnay bo estimated at forty-five 
miles, generally in a south-easterly direction, 
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it forms a junction with the Damajee river, 
coming from the south-weBt; and below the 
confluence the name is changed for that of 
Dhurwal. In the commencement of its course, 
it bears the name of the Pokrun river, and 
lower down, that of the Kajoor. It is dry for 
the greyer part of the year, but water may 
always be obtained by digging in its bed. 

UPOBAIt, in the British district of Mirza- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from liewah. to Mirzapoor, 
17 miles S.W. of the latter. Lat, 24 J 59', 
long. 82 a 28'. 

DOOBDL— ■ A town in the native state of 
Bikhim, 24 miles N. IVom Dargeeling. Lat. 
27° 23', long. 88° 20'. 

DOOBKEE, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
lage oh the route from the cantonment of 
Etawah to that of Cawnpore, and 41 miles W. 
of the latter. Lat. 26° 21', long. 79° 50'. 

DOOBLANA, or DUBLANA, in the ter- 
ritory of Boonde, itv Rajpootana, a town on 
the route from Delhi to Mhow, 272 miles S.W. 
of former, 235 N. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and water is abundant. Here, in 1744, was 
fought an obstinately contested battle between 
Omeda, the exiled raja of Boonde, and the 
troops of Jeypore, who had seized his capital, 
in which conflict the raja was utterly de- 
feated. Distant from the city of Boonde, N., 
nine miles. Lat. 25° 35', long. 75° 44'. 

DOOBLTNG. — A town of Bussahir, in the 
division of Koonawur, on the left bank of the 
Sutlnj, and 96 miles N.E. from Simla. Lat. 
3L 44’, long. 78 J 40'. 

POOBOWLEEA, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town five miles from the left bank of tho 
Gogra river, 53 miles W. of Goruclupoor. Lat. 
26° 40', long. S2* 33'. 

DOOBTA. — See D abut a. 

DOOBULIIATTEE. — x\ town in the British 
district of Rajesliaye, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
30 miles N.E. of Rampocg. Lat. 24° 45', 
•long. 88 J 53'. % 

DOODEE, in Sirhind, a village on the route 
from Hansee to Lodiana, and 57 miles N. of 
the former town. It is Bituate in a level, low 
country, liable to be rendered swampy by the 
inundation of the river Gagur. When this 
occurs, the ’road, though generally good, be- 
comes difficult. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
1,033 miles. Lat. 29” 53', long. 76° 1'. 

DOODEE GHAT. — A village in the Pun- 
jab, situate on the right bank of the river 
Chenaub, and five miles N.W. of Mod tan, 
from which there is a good road. It is men- 
tioned by Elphinstone under the name of 
Oodoo-ka-Gote. Here is a much-frequented 
ferry, by which the great route lies from 
Mooltan to Dera Ghazce Khan. Lat. 30° 15', 
long. 71® 22 . 


DOODGAON. — A town in the native state 
of Sanglee, one of the Southern Mahratta 
jaghires, 62 miles S.E. from Sattara, and 18 
miles N.E. from Kolapoor. Lat. lO"’ 52', long. 
74° 30'. 

DOODGAUM. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 136 miles N.E. from 
Jaulna, and 67 miles S.E. from Elichpoor. 
Lat. 20° 17', long. 77° 58'. 

*DOODHlLl, in the Dehra Doon, on tho 
frontier of Gurhwal, is a summit of the moun- 
tains rising above the valley on the north. It 
is surmounted by a small fort, now in ruins 
which was a station of the lesser series of 
triangles in the trigonometrical survey of tho 
Himalaya. Elevation above the*sea 7,254 feet. 
Lat. 30° 28', long. 78° 2'. 

DOODItOO, in the Rajpoot state of J>y- 
pore, a town on the route from Agra to Ajmer, 
186 miles E. of former, 42 W. of latter. It is 
of considerable size, containing 700 houses, 
with more than 100 hunyas (shops), and is 
surrounded by a mud wall, with a thin fau.sse- 
braie or renee, its ditch being cut out of a hard 
kunkur soil, of which the ramparts arc also 
constructed. Lat. 26° 40', long. 75° 18'. 

DOODNA. — A river flowing in a south- 
easterly direction through the territories of 
Hyderabad, or territory of the Nizam : it rbes 
in lat. 20’ 2', long. 77 J 5', and falls into the 
Poorna river, a considerable branch of the 
Godavery, in lat. 19 J 16', long. 76° 58', after a 
course of about 120 miles. 

DOODOO, in Bussahir, a village on the 
route from Mu ^source to the Gunas Pass, and 
five miles N.W. of the former place. It is of 
inconsiderable size, but before the establish- 
ment of the British power was of some im- 
portance as the residence of a freebooter, who 
affected independence, and laid the surround- 
ing country under contributinit Elevation 
above tho eea 8,790 feet. • Lat. 31° 11', long. 
78° 8'. 

DOODPATLEE, or DOODPHTLEE, in 
Eastern India, a village of (‘achar, and the 
site of a large cantonment of the Burmese 
during the war of 1825. The post was strongly 
fortified, consisting of seven stockades ot a 
most formidable nature, which were destroyed, 
upon the occupation of the place by the Bri- 
tish. Latt 25° 3', lon^ 92° 42'. 
*Df)f)McALEE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Joudpore, on the left bank of tho 
Sookree river, and 69 miles S. frdm the town 
of Joudpore. 25° 20', long. *3 rj . 

DOOOAREB, in the territory bf Boondeo, 
in Rajpootana, a town on the rout0 from Delhi 
to Mhow, 210 miles S.W. of former, 297 N. of 
latter. It has a bazar, and water Is abundant. 
It is nearly surrounded by hyis, arid has to tbe 
westward a jhil or small lake. On the eastern 
margin of the lake, and adjoining the village, 
is an old residence of the raja of Boon dec, on a 
considerable eminence ; and on the extremity 
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ot a tongue of land projecting into the jbil is 
a temple, consecrated to M&hadeo. Distance 
from Bonndoe, N.E., 19 miles. Lat. 25* 40', 
long. 75 g 52'. 

DOO JANG, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on the route from N usseerahad 
to Deesa, and 147 miles S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 25" 17', long. 73° 14'. * 

POOJANCJH, in the jaghiro of Jughur, a 
town on the route from Kurnaul to Reward, 
and 73 miles S. of the former. It is the resi- 
dence of a jaghiredar or grantee of a small 
territory from the Eost-India Company. The 
jaghiro was, m 1811, granted to Ubdus Sum- 
mud Khan, in exchange for a part of Hur- 
recana, which he had received in 1806 as a 
reward for his services against the Mahrattas. 
The small district of Bohoo Nahur Jul, also 
granted in 1S06, has been united with Doo- 
januh, and these at present form the jaghire of 
the grandson of Ubdus Summud Khan. The 
area of the jaghire is about seventy-one square 
miles ; the population is estimated at upwards 
of 6,000. A small force, consisting of 50 
cavalry and 150 infantry, is maintained by the 
jaghiredar. The town of Donjanuh is situate 
in lat. 28 40', long. 76° 40'. The centre of the 
small district granted in 1806 is in lat 28° 25', 
long. 76 L 27'. 

DOOKOO.— A town in the territory inha- 
bited b) the l>or tribes, six miles N.E. from 
the i i\ or Dihona, and 40 miles N.W. from 
Sudi\a, in Assam. Lat. 28 1 1', long, 95° 16'. 

PoOKYN. — A village situate on the right 
bank of the Ku lady no river, in \rracan. Lat. 
20 IS', long. 93° 4'. 

POOLA LA RICE, in the Hi it ish district of 
Rajeshahyc, licut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the mer Attrce. Distance from Raulea, N., 
25 miles ; from llerhampore, by Pan lea, 55 , 
from Calcutta, by Beihampoic, 180. Lat. 
2P 4/, long. 88 4*>\ 

POOLALGVN JE.— A town in the British 
district of Vurncah, lieut. gov. of Bengal, 17 
miles N.K. of Purnoah. Lat. 25° 53', long. 
87° 43'. 

DOOLAPOOR, in the British district of 
Myupooroe, licut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
A llygurh to that of Mynpooree, and 17 miles 
N.W. of the latter. , Lat. 27° 22', long. 
78 55'. # ^ * 

DOOLA SERA, in the Britibh district of 
Boolundshuhur, licut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the rout<|fr(>m the canton- 
ment of A llygurh to that of Delhi, and 43 
miles N.W. of the former* l^at. 28° 24', long. 
77° 48'. 

POOLER. —A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 41 miles N.E. 
of Diuapoor, Lat. 25° 59', long. 85‘ 38*. # 

POOLKOTE.— A village in the British dis- 
trict of Delhi, lieut.-gov. of tlio N.W. Pro- 
vinces, on the route from Delhi to Rewaroe, 


and 22 miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 28° 26', 
long. 77“ X'. 

UOOLOO. — See Bijssundau. 

DOOLOORIA, in the British territory of 
Saugoi and Nerbudda, lieut. -gov, of the N.W, 
Provinces, a town on the route from Hoosung- 
abad to Nurnulla, 11 miles S.W. of'the for- 
mer. Lat. 22° 37', long. 77° 40'. 

DOO LUBA, in the British district of ■Go- 
ruck poor, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Goruckpoor to the 
Nepal territory, 46 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 27* 20', long. 83° 15'. 

DOOMAH, in the British district of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Nurnulla to 
Baitool, 52 miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 
21° 30', long. 77° 39'. 

DOO MAHAN. — A town in the nati\e 
state of Nepal, 44 miles S.E. from Khatman- 
doo, and 76 miles N.E. from Bettia. Lat. 
27° 11', long. 85' 42'. 

DOOMALUNG. — A ‘own in the native 
state of Bhotan, 110 miies E. from Pargee- 
ling, and seven miles from the left bank of 
river Bagnee. Lat. 26° 52', long. 90° 3'. 

POOMKOT, in the British district of 
Gurliwal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Rijuour to .Sireonug- 
gur, 13 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 30" 4', 
long. 7S ( 50'. 

POOMUREE AHGUNJ, in the British dis- 
trict of Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town 52 miles N.W. of the 
cantonment of Goruckpoor. Buchanan de- 
scribes it at the time of his survey, forty years 
ago, as containing 175 huts, very poor, but 
forming a straight wide street. Distant N. 
fitmi A llahabad and Benares 135 miles. Lat. 
27 10', long. 82° 43'. 

DOONA UlUEE, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov of the N \V. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Almora to Sirecnug- 
gur, 19 miles N.W, of the former. Lat. 
29 J 48', long. 79° §0'. 

DOONARA —A town iit*the native state’ 
of Joudpore, on the left bank of the Loonee 
river, and 33 miles S.W. from Joudpore. Lat. 
25° 55', long. 72° 52'. 

POONDA.— A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, situate four miles from 
the right bank of the Payne Gungah river, 
and 170 N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 50, 
long. 78° 15'. * 

POONDEE, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, liei.'i gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
considerable village on the route by Narnk- 
matli to Uuderponr, from the town of Pilli- 
bhcet, 28 miles N.W. of the latter. Tt is 
situate two miles E. of the left hank of the 
river Sookheo. Lat. 28^ 5S\ long. 79 43. 

POONDIA K1IEK.— Sec Pauswakjusra. 
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DOONEE, in tho territory of Jeypoor, in Provinces, Doorunda is in lat. 23° 24', long. 


Raj poo tana, a populous town, though of mode- 
rate size. It is surrounded by a mud wall, and 
though not provided with cannon, was in 1$09 
so resolutely defended as to baffle all the ill- 
directed efforts of Doulut Rao Scindia to take 


85° 20'. 

DOORWAI, or BHOORWY E, in Bundel- 
cund, a small town, tho principal place of the 
jaghirc of the same name, which contains an 

l „ 7-- "— ;■ 7 — iarea of eighteen square miles, eight villager, 

vk* ^T nt ^.^p° 0r S * 70 mlIes - Lat ‘ and a population of 3,000 souls. Its chief has 
40 00 , long. 75 47 . an annual revenis® of 15,000 rupees, and main- 

DOONGA, or TUPI DOONGA, in the tains a small military force of eight horse and 
British district of Kuinaon, limit. -gov. of the 2tjK) foot. Thejnghire is heUl from tho East- 
N.W. Provinces, a halting-place on tho route India Coinpauy by hunnud or grant, elated m 
by the Unta Dhura Pass, from Almora fort to * 1823. This raj was formerly tiibutary to 
Hiundes or South-western Tibet, 144 miles 1 J hansi ; but in 1821 the jaghiredars were in- 
arah. It is a singularly desolate { duccd to relinquish their claim to cerlaiu 


N.K. of Almorah 
place, about four miles S. of the crest of the 
pass, and eight miles S. ©f the Chinese fron- 
tier. The elevation above the sea, according 
to Barron's estimate, from the boiling-water 
point, is 15,450 feet. Lat. 30° 32', long. 
80° 17*5 

DOONGERPORE.— See Bongurpoor. 

BQONGRA, in the British district of Ku- 
inaon, liout.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village with a small Hindu temple, a mile 
from the left bank of the Lohooghat river, and 
j. two from its confluence with the Kalee (East- 
ern). Lat. 29° 20', long. 80° 19'. 

BOOPUNB. — A town in the British district 
of Cuddapah, presidency of Madias, 120 miles 
W. of Maaulipatam. Lat. 15° 5(5', long. 79 J 20'. 

DOORAMOW. — A town in the territory of 
Oade, 60 miles S.E. from Lucknow, anil 55 
miles N.E. from Futtehpoor. Lat. 26° 17', 
long. 81° 41'. 

BOOREHA. — A town in tho native state 
of Punn&h, in Bundelcund, 26 miles fcj.E. from 
Punnah, and 96 miles N E. from Jubbulpoor. 
Lat. 24° 27', long. 80° 33'. 

DOORGADAS, in the British ^strict t)f 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad to 
Etawah, and 72 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
26'' IP, long. 79 w 67'. 

DOORGEENUGRA, in the jagliire of 
Rampoor, lieut.-gov. of the, N.W. Provinces, 
•a village on the rgute from Bareilly to Morad- 
abad, and 38 miles N.W. of the*former. Lat. 
28° 44', long. 79° 8'. 


villages which had boon resumed by J hansi, 
in lieu of the annual tribute, which was calcu- 
lated at 3,500 rupees per aunum. Doorwni is 
63 miles S.W. of Calpee. Lat. 25° 28', long. 
79° 7'. 

BOOSTPOOR, in the territory of Glide, a 
town on tho route from the cantonment of 
CJoruckpoor to that of Sultanpoor, 84 miles W. 
of the former, 26 E. of the latter. Lat. 26° lb', 
long. 82° 30'. 

BOOVAH. — A town in the British district 
of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, M 
miles NR of Masulipatam. Lat. 16 47, 
lung. 81 * 41'. 

BOR, a small river of the Punjab, rise-, in 
lat. 31 27', long. 73' 7', in the mount. tins west 
of Mazufiuabad, which divide the valley of tho 
Indus from that of the* Jhchmi. It holds a 
w r esterly course of about fifty miles, and, 
uniting with the Sirrun, fills into the Indus 
on the eastern side, near Torbela, in lat. 
34 J 8', long. 72° 50'. 

BORAH A. — A town in the native state of 
Bhopal, 18 miles N.W. from Bhopal, and 111 
miles S.W. from Saugor. Lat. 23 2P, long. 
77 “ 10 '. 

DORAVEEB. — A town in 1 Hyderabad, 01 
dominions of the Nizam, fiO miles \V fiom 
Hyderabad, and 37 miles E, from Mulk.ui. 
Lat. 17 J 18', long. 77° 50'. 

DOR ENA LL.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 139 
miles W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 15 55', long. 
79 J 10'. 

DOTI7NUH.— See Dkothan. 


DOORHATTA. — A town t in the British 
district of Hoogly, lieu t. -gov, of Bengal, 32 
miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 54 , long. 
88° 5'. 

BOORUNDA, in the British district of 
Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a can- 
tonment on the route from Hazareebagli to 
Sumbulpoor, 80 miles 8. of former, 1 70 N. of 
latter. At the cantonment is stationed the 
principal .part of the R&mgmh light infantry 
and four guns, and two squadrons of local 
horse. A mile and a half north of the canton- 
ment is the civil station of Kishonpoor, where 
is the Sudder or head establishment of the 
Governor- General’s agent for the South-West 


DOUBLE TSLANJ). - -Situated off tin* 
c#st*of tho Tcnasserim provinces, 14 miles S. 
of Moulmein. Lat. 15° 62', long. 97° 40'. 

DOUDCANDEE.— A town in tho British 
district of Tippcr^h, lieut.-gov. of* Bengal, 22 
miles S.E. of Dacca. Lat. 23 31', long. 
90 41'. 

BOUBPOOR. — A town in tho ilritish dis 
trict of Beerboom, lieut.-gov. of 3lcng.il, 20 
rniLes S, of Moorshcdabad. Lat. 28" 54', long. 
88* 15'. 

DOUJA, in the Britisff district of Allahabad, 
lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route, by Uajapoor ferry, from the canton 
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Murwut, of the Daman di^sion of the Pun- 
jab, in 80 miles W. of Kula Bugh, and 
102 S.W. from Kohaut. Lat. 32° 55', long* 
7C r io'. ° 

DO U RATI AII SERTE, in Sirhind, a village 
on the route from Kurnaul to Loodiaua, and 
11 miles S.W. of the latter. «Jt consists of a 
few hovels, scattered at the base of a alight 


mont of Allahabad to Banda, and 20 miles W. 
of the former. Lat. 2 5° 23', long. 81° 35'. 

DOC BANG. — A town in tho British dis- 
trict Amherst, in the province of Tenaaseriin, 
presidency of Bengal, 38 miles N.U. of Moul- 
lnein. Lat. 1(1° 42', long. 1 * 8 ° 14'. 

DOCLKE. — A river rising in a spring on 
the southern face of tho Niti Ghaut, in lat. , 

30 J 5 T, long. 79° 54', leading from the British | eminence, surmounted by a caravanserai ; but 
district of Kmnaon to Tibet. The crest of the I the of temples and tombs prove it to 

ghaut, from which the water flows southward, ! h*ive been formerly more considerable, lheie 
is 1(1,814 feet above the sea, yet was there 1 ia » H . ma11 . l)Maar > ?ind water is abundant. The 
no appearance of snow on it in the middle of! roa ^ * n this part of the route is good. Distant 
August, nor even in tho middle of Octobir, ! N-W./rom Calcutta 1 , 0 75 mi los. Lat.30 J 48', 
though the cold was then found very severe, i OIi X' i ^ ^ • 

Parsing by the village of Niti, it holds a course DOURALA, in the British district of 
generally south for nineteen miles, as far a« Mow ut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province**, a 
Mulaiee, in lat. 30 L 42', long. 79 J 55', 10,290 j village on the route from the town of Meerut 
feet above the sea. As it is principally fed by 1 to that of Kuharunpoor, and eight miles X. of 
rills running down the sides of the mountains | the former place. Distant N.W. fr«*m (J.d- 

inclosing the valley or vast gorge down which jcutta 988 miles. Lat. 29 7’, long. 77 40'. 
it flows, those supplies are suspended by con- DOWDACNJ). -A town in the British dis- 
gelation during the night, and released by the ’ trict of Bhagulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 44 
heat of the sun during the day, so that the j miles S.W. of Bajntahal. Lat. 24 39, long, 
liver is invariably much fuller towards evening 87 " 17'. 

thuu in tlio morning. From Mularee the j DOWLAS BRUM. —A town in the Biitinh 
Doulee flows south-west about twenty miles to district of Bajahmundry, presidency of Madras, 
rupookun, in lat. 30 29', long. 79 42,aml,f uur utiles S. of Kajahmundry. Lat. 10 57', 
fl,]S 2 feet above sea. At Tupookun theji on g. bl J 50 '. 


liver turns north-vve-t ior eight miles, to its 
confluence with the Vishnoo at Vislinooprag, 
in lat. 80 ° 83', Jong. 79' 
above the *ea. 


n S- 

1 >OWLP( )( )1 1 EE. — See Diiolpcri. 

Iff. 7."' US', ami 4,7*3" loc-> I . !><)"' IArTA HAD, in Hj.ler.ibml or tho 
Hie united stream of the ! of thc - W,n ' a wlth a ‘' ok '- 


Doulee. -uni Vulmoo is named the A li.hm.mla I near the no. th-tvost frontier. 

doNvr.ut.rds from the c, .irtuc.ee : andtheoviu* ' 1 1 hu atoms o the town or pertah, which, 

of tho Do.. It e tile N.ti Chat is the remotest I ever are utterly o.mtemptiblc, eommum- 
soon e of the (iat.oes, except that of tll0 eate on the east side u.lh those ot thc st^ven- 
• • ° 1 dons birtress. Ibis, HtrongJmld consists ot a 


dabuu\ i. 

DO l LEE^nverot Kuniaoub 


Sec DlIOl TI. 


conital bill, or rather vast rock of gi unite, 
aiptd all round to a complete perpendicular. 


DO l LITPOOIC, in the British distmt of , tor a le iglit of about 150 feet from ihc ba*-e. 


Gitw npoie, lieut. gov. of tin* N W. Pmuniei, 
.1 village on •tin route fiom Gnlpec to iViiab 
gmh, and Urn e mill > N. of the former. Walt i 
is abundant hoi c. Lat. 2 l> 9, l«»ng. 79 49. 

DOT LVTiM )( >K, in the Bnhsh district of 
Suliarunpoor, JieuL gm r . of the N.W. Pro 
vinccH, a village on the route from Kuhanin- 


The summit of tin*, conical rock is a small plat 
form not many bet in width, on which is 
mounted » bra*^ (went) I m r potynler ; and 
tlieie is also a st.vtf, on whu.li flies the flag of 
the Nizam Tin uppt r and ■ onical pait of the 
hill i.> not accessible by any stairs or passage 
externally visible, but at the base of the scarp 


poor to 11 iiiidw.tr, mid '.'7 miles K. of -the !*' 1 °P l ' mn ^ gives Mmisaion into a, low narrow, 
burner town. Tli< re is bn/.ir here, and an , P“ S *”S‘‘. bew 1 iu tllc solid Stone, aud leading 
.•ilmndant supply of water. Distant NAV [to a large vault, excavated in the interior of 
from Caleutt .1 siah mills. L.it. 30 O', lorn;. , the bill. From this uhambti, a ramp, or 

77 “ 7 ' , gallery, gradually sloping upwards, aud also 

DOl'U’TI’OOIt. - A village -in 1 excavated iu the solid rock, winds round in 


■Smile, 

situate near t lit.* left hank of tho Indus. It 
hums par* of thc disturb of Bhoonj Bbara, and 
was comprised in tho transfer of territory made 
liy tlie British in 1843, from the ameers of 
Khyerpoor to Mahomed Bhawl Khan, in 
reward of his steady friendship. Lat. 28° 19, 
long. G9 J 45'. 

DOITNDEEAKEIRA. — A town in the 
territoiy of Oudo, on the left bank of the 
Ganges, aud 50 mi®s S.W. from Lucknow. 
Lat. 20° l V, long. 80° 45'. 

DOVR VALLEY, situated in Bunnoo 
2 r 


the interior. This ramp, or ascending galleiy, 
which has a height and breadth of about 
twelve feet, terminates above in a recess on 
the top of the*rock, about twenty feet square. 
At tho base of the hill, throughout its whole 
circuit, is a ditch, pa*sablo throughout its 
whole extent only by one causeway, cou- 
nt ruct ed of stone, so narrow as U> admit the pas- 
sage of only two men abreast, and defeuded on 
thc side towards the rock by a bnttleinented 
building. At a short distance outside the ditch 
is a minaret, apparently 100 feet high, said to 
be erected in commemoration of tho first cap- 
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turo of this placf by the Mahomedans. On 
the slope of the hill, awl about 100 yards from 
the summit, is a cistern, hewn in the rock, and 
holding, it is conjectured, about forty hogs- 
heads. The perpendicular height of the hill 
above the surrounding plain is about 500 feet. 
It is altogether isolated, being about 3,000 
yards from the nearest hills, which are situate 
to the north and west. The original name of 
this«place was Deoghur ; and it received that 
of Dowlutab&d from the Emperor Mohammed, 
son of Toghluk Shah, who proposed to make it 
the capital of the imperial state, to the super- 
session of Delhi, and who sought to force the 
inhabitants of the latter city to fix their abode 
in the former. The attempt, however, was 
abortive. It may ho added, that the present 
state of Dowlutabad does not exhibit any ap- 
pearance of the prosperity or good fortune 
indicated by its name. Dowlutabad is distant 
from Aurungabad, N.W., 10 miles; Hyder- 
abad, N.W., 280 ; Bombay, N.E., 170. Lat. 
19° 57', long. 75° 18'. 

DO WL UTGUNGE.— A town in the British 
district of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 21 
miles E. of Kishnuggur. Lat. 23 25', long 
88° 50'. 

DOWLUTGURH. — A town in the l^ajpoot 
state of Odoypoor, dx mileH from the right of 
the Koree river, and 57 miles S.W. from Nus- 
seerabad. Lat. 25" 37', long. 74 u 25'. 

DOWLUTPOOR.— ■ A town in the British 
district of Hydrabad, in Scinde, presidency c*f 
Bombay, 10 miles from the left bank of the 
Indus, and 78 miles N. of Hydrabad. Lat. 
26° 29', long. 38° 5'. 

DOWLUTPOOR. — A town of Mai wa, in 
the native state of Bhopal, 41 miles S.\V. from 
Bhojial, and 55 miles W. from Hoosungabad. 
Lat. 22° 53', long. 76° 54'. 

DOWN A. — A town in the British district 
of Nagpoor, 133 miles N.W. from Sumbulpoor, 
and 21 miles S. from Kuttunpoor. Lat. 
21° 57', long. 82° 2'. 

•DOWSAH, or DEOSUB, in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypore, on the route from Agra to 
Ajmer, 110 miles W. of former, 115 E. of 
Matter. It is of considerable size, and is built 
on one side of a rocky hill, havffig a flat sum 
mit, “ nearly four miles in circumference, 
which, besides being difficult ol access, is sur- 
mounted with a wall pierced with loopholes, 
and having two large bastions at the bottom, 
on one side of the rock.” ft i at present used 
as a state prison by the gore rninent of Jey- 
pore. The tbwn is surrounded by a ruinous 
wall of stone, and contains one fine old Hindoo 
temple, several smaller ones, a mosque, and 
some large and richly-carved oousts, but all 
verging to decay. There are also many liaml- 
*ome tombs. Lat. 26' 50', long. 76 J 29'. 

POYANG. — A river of Eastern India, rising 
on the frontier of the native state of Munee- 
poor, in lat. 25° 36', long. 94° T, and, flowing 
in a northerly direction through the British 


territory inhabited by the Naga tribes, fells 
into the Dliunseereo river in lat. 26 ’ 7', long. 
93 J 59'. 

DBAS, or DUB AS, in Ladakh, at a short 
distance north of the northern frontier of < 'ash- 
mere, is a collection of villages, with a fort, in 
a valley of the same name, through which lies 
the route from L^to Cashmeie by the Bultul 
Pass. Through the middle of the valley flows 
the river Draw, which, rising in the Bultul or 
Kantal Pass, a little to the south, flows north- 
ward to the Indus, which it joins opposite tho 
village of Morol, in lat. 31° 44', long. 76 20'. 
Dras is 9,000 feet above the sea, and in lat. 
34° 23', long. 75° 54'. 

DBAUPA, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Uuzerat, a town situate in the dis- 
trict of Hallar. There are seventeen Milages 
annexed to it, and the total population is esti- 
mated at 4,000. An annual tiibute of 4,000 
rupees is paid to the British government. 
Distance from Ahiuodabad S.W. 170 miles. 
Lat. 22 3 f long. 70° 13'. 

DROOG. -A town in the British district 
of Nagpoor, 141 miles K. from Nagpoor, and 
22 miles W. from Byepoor. Lat. 21 J 11', long. 
81° 20'. 

DROOBAJ A PAT AM, or DOOGOORAU- 
ZKPATAM, in the British district of N el lore, 
presidency of Madras, a town on the Coio- 
mandel Coast, on the westtrn shore of the 
northern inlet forming communication b» l ween 
Puhcat Lake and the Bay ol Bengal. South 
of the outward or seawuid mouth of the 

et, "is a space from thiee to four miles 
wide, now called Blackwood flat hour, with 
soundings from four and a half fathoms mm 
the shore, to six or seven fathoms contiguous 
to the edge ” of Armegon Shoal, \vhich shelt< is 
it in certain directions, while Bundi Point 
and shoal, and the mainland, pndetl it on 
other points ; so that ships ma^ lie hero m 
safety; and it is stated bjfc Captain Maxwell, 
assistant marine surveyor-gencial, that "it is 
the only place on the Coromandel Coast which 
offers the least protection to ships during an 
easterly gale.” " During the north ta-d moil 
soo/i, or btonny season, tin* sea bnaki very 
high on the shallow ndge of the shoal, render- 
ing the hat hour within eonqs'ir.itivt ly smooth.” 
It lias recently been dot* i mined to conned 
this town with the city of .Mains, b\ means 
of an extension of the*navigable lim of com- 
immufetiofi through the Puhcat Jjakre Dit» 
tance from .Madras, N., 60 miles ; Ncllort, S., 
34, Lat. 13 59', long. 80 J 1 3' 

DUB, in the I*unjah, a pass over a nioim 
tain on the routs' from At took to Caelum re, by 
tho Baramula road. While under the doim 
nion of the Sikhs, it was infested by free- 
booters, who held possession of tlie fort of 
Futighur, and spread terror over tho whole 
vicinity. But Tlari Sirndi, an nitre pid and 
energetic Sikh chieftain, m tacked them, drove 
them out of a jungle where they took refuge, 
by firing it, and put the whole b<xly to tho 
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sword. The Dub Pass is situate on the water- 
line dividing the feeders of the Kishengunga, 
and consequently of the Jhelum, on the east 
side, from those of the Indus on the west. 
Lat. 34' 17', long. 73 21'. 

DU BA REE.- -A town on the right bank 
of the Brahmapootra, in the British district of 
Goalpara, lieu t. -gov. of Bernal, 40 miles S.W. 
of Goalpara. Lat. 20 J , long. 89° 56'. 

DUBBAK, or DABHA, an estuary of the 
Indus, being one of the numerous outlets by 
which the Indus reaches the sea. The mouth 
of the lhihbar is in lat. 2i " 21', long. 07 17'. 

DU BB<> I. — See Diiubbooee. 

DITHAE, in tho British district of Boo- 
lundslmhur, licut.-guv. ol the N.W. Province^ 
a town on thetoute from Buddaonto Delhi, till 
miles S K. of the latter. Population 7,837 
souls. Lat. 2S U J3', long. 7b 3 21'. 

DUBKA. -A river rising in the British 
district of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Piovmees, on the southern declivity of the 
Gagin nr Cihutgarh mountain, in lat. 29" 27', 
h*ng. 26'. J t holds a south- we&teily course 
for twenty miles, as far as the village of Bu- 
moa, win re, in lat. 29" 20', long. 70 13', it 

finally passes from the mountains into the 
pi iiri ; and for this distance the valley down 
which it flow finin'- t! e direct touLe from 
Almora to Moradabad. In this pait of its 1 
fom so it is fordable at all seasons. From 
Butooad takci a ut\ul> southetly direction for 
about ninety miles, and falls into the Western 
lUiiigungn in lat. 28 J 21', long. 70" 17'. Be- 
low Bumon, it hears the name of Googha, 
and .still lower down, that of Kabul. 

m iJHKA, A town in the British district 
of Nowgong, Lowtr Assam, 73 miles E. of 
Gnwhalty. Lat. 26 6 , long. 92' 53'. 

DU BRA, in territmy of Gwalior, oi pos- 
sessions of Kpindia, a village on the route irom 
the fort of Gwtiliqr to Nuigor, 33 miles S. of i 


of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 16 miles 
N.W. of the town of Belgaum. Lat. 16’ 2', 
long. 74" 30'. 

DIJDDIAN WALLA, in the Daman divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on the leg; 
bank of the Khoorum river, 56 miles N. of tho 
town of Dora Jsmael Khan, Lat* 32 J 35/ 
long. 70 u 52 . ’ 

DUDDIJR. — A town in the British district 
of Hydrabad, in Sinde, presidency of Loiubav, 
70 miles N.E. of llydiabad. Lat. 26" 1<V, 
long. 60 ' 8'. 

DUDEROO, in the Rajpoot state of Beeka- 
neer, a village on the route from Rutungurh 
to the town of Beekaneer, 66 miles E. of the 
latter. It contains 130 house*, and has a 
supply of excellent water from a well 196 feet 
deep Lat. 27 J 57', long. 74° 21'. 

DUDHOA, in the jaghire of Jhujhuj, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
ioute from 1 fan see to Neemuch, and 52 miles 
B. of the former. Water is good and abundant. 
Lat. 2."i 28', long. 76° 17'. 

DU 1)K UN DA, — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, on the right hank of a branch of the 
San Cooty river, and 4S miles N.E. from 
Khatniamloo. Lat. 27° 54', long. 86 1'. 

DU FT LA POOR. — A town in the native 
state of Juth, one of the Sattara j agin res, 87 
mile* N.E. from Belgaum, and 84 miles S.E. 
hum Sattara. Lat. 17 , long. 75 J 8'. 

DUG. — A town of the Rajpoot state of 
Jhallawur, formerly belonging to Holkar, but 
tnmsferied in IMh, by the treaty of Mundee- 
sor, to the uler of Kotatt, upon the paitition 
of whose dominions it was allotted to the 
division of Jhallawur. Lat. 23’ 55', loug. 
75' 55'. 

DUGDUGEE, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, 
a town oiP the right bank of the Gauge*, 882 
miles from Calcutta bv river, 74 miles 


fotmer, 169 N.W. of latter. There is water ! nUivc Allahabad. 22 miles of the town of 


from wells anil a small stnam, and supplies 
are procuiable. Lat. 25 L 5*3', loug. 78 26. 

1)U BWALLEE, in the British district of 
Bhutteeana, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from 1 1 ansi to the Punjab, 
96 miles N.W. of tho former. Lat. 29 5*7', 
long. 7U 49'. 

T)UCHO.* — A town, in the native state of 
Nepal, on the loll hank of a branch tff th# Bori 
Gunduk river, and 32 mileH N. from Kliat- 
mandoo. Lat. 28 9', long, 85" 13. 

DUDANA.— A town i g the ]irovince of 
Guzcrat, or territory of the Guicowar, situate 
on the left bank of the JBunnass river, 39 miles 
S.W. from Dcesa. Lat. 23° 49', long. 71 42'. 

DUD U( )( )S V, a river tributary to the Coosy, 
rises in Nepal, in lat. 27’ 59', long. 86" 31', 
and, Mowing in a southerly direction for about 
fifty miles through Ne}>al, falls into tho Coosy, 
in lat. 27' 20', loug, 86' 30'. 

DUDDEE.— A town in tho British district 


Futtehpoor by laud. Lat. 56', long. 81" 15'. 

DUGSHAI, in Sinnoor, a & ana tar m in for 
troops, between the rivers Sutlej and Jumna, 
eight miles S.E. •from Sabathu, 16 miles 
from Simla. JLat. 30 J 5*3, l8ng. 77 7'. 

DU H LEE, in the British district of Etawa, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
situate in lat. 27 2', long. 78 3 52'. 

DUHLEEA, in the 1WI h district of Fur- 
rukhahail, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right bank of the Ramguuga, 
eight miles N^E. of the city of Furrukbabad. 
Lat. 27' 26', long. 7 ( T 45'. 

DUHRAON, or DHERAON, ip the British 
district ' Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W, Provinces, a village on the route from 
Allyghur cantonment to that of Delhi, and 33 
miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 28“ IS', long. 
77° 5>3'. 

DU El A, or DITKEEA, in the British dis- 
trict of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
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Provinces, a village on the route from Morad- 
bad to Almora, and 29 miles N. of the 
former place. Lat. 29° 12', long. 79° 1'. 

PUKKA JECJNG.— A town in the native 
ajate of Bhotan, on the right bank of the Giul- 
oada river, and 62 miles N .E, from Darjeeling. 
Lat. 27°^!', long. 89° 15'. 

DUKTOWLEE. — See Dektowm. 

DULASSEREE. — The name assigned in 
the tower part of ita course to the Konaie, a 
great watercourse in Bengal. — See Konaie. 

DULCHIPOOR. — A town in the Boondcla 
native state of Sbahgurh, 33 miles S.E, from 
Tehree, and 34 miles N.E. from Saugur. Lat. 
24° 14', long. 79° 3'. 

DULEELUGUNJ. — A town in tho terri- 
tory of Oude, on the left bank of the Ganges, 
and 91 miles S.E. from Lucknow. Lat. 25° 40 , 
long. 8V 33'. 

DITLEEPGUNGE, in the territory of Oude, 
a village on the route by Sliahnbad from Luck- 
now to Shahjehanpoor, 24 miles south of the 
latter. It has a bazar and abundance of good 
water. Lat. 27° 31, long. 80" 2'. 

PULEEPGURU, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a fort designed and built by Major 
Edwardes, and situated on the right bank of 
the Khoorum, 63 miles N.W. of the town of 
Pera Ismael Khan. Lat. 32*41', long. 70 4V. 

PULEYXUGUn, or PULABNAGAR, in 
the BritLh district of Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
Calpee to the cantonment of Etowah, and 29 
miles S.E of tho latter. Lat. 26 J 31', long. 
79 '26'. * ' 

PULGANO. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Durrung, Lower Assam, 62 miles W. 
uf P.ishnath. Lat. 26° 34', long. 92* 12'. 

P17LSAEPOOR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareli, and 38 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 
27° 32', long. 78 1 30'. 

PULSING SERAI. — A town in the British 
district of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 51 
miles E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 25 u 38', long. 
£5° 55 '. * 

DUMAJEE. — A village in Sinde, on the 
route from Sehwan to K urrachee, and 60 miles 
N.E. of the latter town. Tho road near Dii- 
m&jee is represented as indifferently good, and 
forage can be obtained to a considerable extent. 
The supply of water is rather scanty : there ! 
are two wells which afford it, but they are. 
liable to fail in the dry Heason^ After rainy 
weather, a torrent, called the Dumajee river, 
flows by the village, and falls mto the Phurwal 
river about twelve miles to the N. E. Dumajee 
is in lat, 25 ° 21 ', long. 67 ° 5 O'. 

DUMB A, or DOOMBEII, a small river in 
Sinde, rises in the southern part of the Kecr- 
tar range of mountains, about twenty miles 
north-east of Kurrachee, in lat. 25* 4', long. 
67° Iff, and, after a southerly course estimated 


at eighteen miles, falls into the river Mularco, 
in lat. 24° 52', long. 67° 15'. About ten miles 
above its mouth it is crossed by the route from 
Kurrachee to Sehwan, and is at that point, 
during the rainy season, a small stream. In 
the dry season, the channel has no stream, 
though water may bo obtained by digging in the 
bed. The place wljore it is crossed by the road, 
as above mentioned, is called the Dumbo, Cuinp. 
Tho road there is generally good, and forage 
may bo obtained in considerable quantities. 

PUMDUHA, in British district of Pum«*ah, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 22 miles W. of 
the town of Purneah. It is situate on tho 
west or right bank of the river Cosy, is the 
principal place of a pergana of the same name, 
and has 1,300 houses. Lat. 25° 41', long. 
87° 11'. 

DUMDUM, in the British district called 
the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, a town, funnel ly 
the head-quarters of artillery for the juvsiduu-y 
of Bengal. In its vicinity is the cannon- 
foundry, of which a military writer thus 
speaks: — “This cannon-foundry is in every 
respect better contrived than that of Woolwich. 
It contains a boring-room in which twelve 
brass guns may be bored at the same time, for 
the government procures the iron guns from 
Europe. During the time l wa- there, -ix 
guns were cast ; and the arrangements are 
Mich, that throe times the number might have 
l>een manufactured.” The church “ is a very 
pretty building, divided into aisle* byiwo rows 
of Doric pillars, and capable of containing a 
numerous congregation.” Distant from Bar- 
rack pore, S.E., 10 miles; Calcutta, N.E., 
eight miles. Lat. 22* 38', long. bb 30. 

DUMDUM. - -A valley in C ashmere, with a 
pass over tho mountains which inclose that 
country to tho south. This pa>s, situate L 
tween the mountains Euti Panjnl and Pn 
Panjal, is generally called the PirPanpl Pass, 
but sometimes tho Nan dan* Sar Pass. It is 
11,800 feet above tho sea, and through it lies 
the route into Cashmere from the Punjab, by 
Rajawur. The river Rembeara riseN about tho 
summit of the pass, and, flowing north east, 
falls into the Vchut or Jhelum, which drains 
the whole of Cashmere. It is called the limi- 
pur river by Vigne. Lat. 33* 45', long. 75°. 

PUMDUMA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village o« tho left bank of tho Ganges, 7bS 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by the liver loute, 16 
S.E. of the city of Allahabad by (he same. 
Lat. 25 19', long. # 82‘ 9'. 

PUMDUMA, in the British district of 
Baronet, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a Village willi a 
police-station, on the rsarnutti, an offset of the 
( ianges. Distance from Calcutta, K., 1 2 miles. 
Lat. 22' 28', long. 89° 3'. 

DUMDUM M A. —A town in the British 
district of Pinajepoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
98 miles E. of Bhagulporu. Lat. 25 u IN, 
long. 88 J 31'. 
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DUMDUMINEAH. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Bhagulpuor, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 20 miles S.W. of ltajraahal. Lat. 
24 ' 55', long. 87° 31'. 

DUMJA. — A town in the native state of 
Nopal, on the left bank of the San Coos river, 
and 30 miles N.W. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 
27 ‘ 25', long. 85'' 40'. # 

J)1 T M K El UA. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, late territory of the rajah of 
Bernr, 173 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 91 
miles S.E. from Hamgurh. Lat. 21° 39', long. 
81 ' 45 '. 

BUM MOW, in the British territory of 
Sanger and Nerbudda, a town near the 
common boundary of Malwa and Gomlwana, I 
the principal place of a pergunnah of the same 
name, ori the route from Jubbulpoor to Saugor, j 
65 miles N.W. of former, 46 E. of latter. It j 
has a large ha/.ar, ami water is abundant from 
welL. The aiea of this pergunnah is 1,554,058 
acres. The total population at the period ot 
the latest return was 303,584. The Hindoos 
gieatly pi (-dominate ; the numbers being, 
agricultural, 2S2j>79 , non -agricultural, 69, 11 0 ; 
tidal, 351,495; while those of all other deno- 
minations amount only to - agricultural, 3,626; 
non agneulluial, 8,468 : total, 12,089. The 
town ot Duminow I -> Oaf nit from Oahutta, vi4 
Allahabad, 775 miles. Lat. 23 u 50', long. 
79 30'. 


DUMOlf. - See Ptmmow. 


saine name, at tho bottom of the descent by 
which the road pauses from the high land of 
Ramgurh to the plains of Behar. The road 
down this descent is, according to Jacquemont, 
execrable, and indicating great want of care 
and skill in the government engineers who laid 
it down. The little town itsdf has a bazar, 
and is well supplied witli waiter. Ltevation 
above the sea 660 feet. Lat. 24 ■* 27', long. 85 

DUNGKOT. — A (own in the native i-t*ite 
of Nepal, 84 miles N.E. fiom Khatmandoo, 
and 137 miles N.W. from Daijeeling. Lat. 
28 10', long. 86' 32'. ! 

DIJNHORA. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, late territory of the rajah of 
Beiar, 102 miles S.E. from Nagpoor, and 67 
miles N.E. from Chanda. Lat. 20' 14', long. 
80° 21'. 

DUNKOUR, in the British district of 
Bolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W Pro- 
vinces, a town, the principal place of the per- 
gunnah of the same name, situate on the route 
from Muttra to Delhi by the left bank of the 
Jumna, and 28 miles S.E. of Delhi. Lat. 
28 21', long. 77° 37'. 

DUNTOLA. — A town in the British dis- 
tiict of Purneea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 45 miles 
N.E. of%Purneea. Lat. 26° 9', long 88’ 6'. 

DCNWAR. — A town in the British district 
of Shahabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 51 miles 
S.W. of Dinapoor. Lat. 25 u 9', long. 84° 28. 


PDMP\. A town in tho native state of 
I ’In dan. 1 Hi miles N.E. fiom Dargeeling, and 
13 d mil i N. irom Goalpara. Lat. 28°, long. 
90 27'. 

DHII'L — A town in the British district 
of Dharwar, pn*-idtncy of Bombay, 52 miles 
S.E. of Dliaiwar. Lat. 15^ 18, long. 75° 50'. 

PEN A HA R, in tho British district of My n- 
pnoreo, limit^-guv. oi the N.W. Provinces, a 
Milage on the rou^e from the city of Agra to 
the cantonment of Mvnpooree, and nine miles 
W. of the latter. The road in this part of the 
route is m many places laid under water during 
the periodical rains in tho latter part of 
summer; at other times it is tolerably good. 
The country is level, and partially cultivated. 
Lat. 27 11’, long. 78 J 58’. 

J > [ IN D E KS 1 1 1 1 II . — Sec Derek u r a . 

PUN POOKA, in Jlie British district of 
Ahmednliad, pieMclency of Bombay, a te^ r n 62 
miles S.W. of the city of Ahinedahad, 100 
N.W. of Surat. Lat. 22° 20', long. 7P 56'. 

DLNDORU1I. — See Pe^owra. 

PDN'GAVA. ~A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, situate on tho left bank ofj 
the Hutaoo river, and 208 miles S.W. from 
Mierghotty. Lat. 22 28', long. 82° 34'. 

DINGHY E. in tho British district of Behar, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a small town on thermite 
Irom 1 Tazaroebagh lo Benares, 43 miles N.W. 
of former, 146 S.E. of latter. It is situate at 
the north-west extremity of the pass of the 


PI 7 PITA PANEE RIVER, a small stream 
• it the Sudiya district of Upper Assam, rises iu 
lat. 27 J 3s' f long. DO 1 ' 50', and, flowing iu a 
smith westei .y direction for thirty-five miles, 
falls into the Noli Dihing river near the village 
of Imjong, in lat. 27 J 28', long. 96° 30'. 

DU PITA LA. — A tribe inhabiting the 
country lying between the main range of the 
Himalaya Mountains and that known as the 
Sub-llimafhya, and which is situate to the 
north of tlm Luckimpooi bstrict of Upper 
Assam. The centre of thi 1 rr.ct is in lat. 
27 ' 35', loner. 93' 15'. 

DURA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. P ovinces, a town close 
to the western frontier towards Bhurtpoor, 19 
mih s S.W. of dllie city of Agra. Lat. 27 3, 
long. 77 48'. 

DU RABUN P, or DERABUND, in the 
tract of teiritory on the right bank of the 
Indus, a small town and foil in the Persjat, 

| about 42 miles S.W. of Deni Ismael Khan. 
It is the place of rendezvous of the Lohani 
and other caravans, which every spring depart 
westward with the annual supply ot British 
and Indian wares for Central A»ia. These 
Lohanis o scend, with their cameU and other 
cattle, to spend the winter in the mild climate 
and luxuriant postures j-tretching aloug the 
western bank of the Iudus, and at the same 
time to furnish themselves with articles suit- 
able for supplying theii customers in Afghan- 
istan and the countries north and wont of it ; 
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and they assemble at Durabund to muster 
their strength for resisting the predatory tribe 
infesting the roads through which they have 
to pass. The town of Durabund is a small ill- 
built place, but bearing evidence of having 
been moro prosperous, until ruined by the 
predatory ^attacks of the Vaziris and other 
marauders from the west. The permanent 
population is scarcely 1,000. Lat. 31° 35', 
long. 70° 13'. 

DURAJEE, in the delta of Sinde, a small 
town on the Euggaur, or great western branch 
of the Indus. When, about 200 years ago, 
this branch was navigable from the sea to the 
main channel of the river, Durajee ami Lahory- 
butuler, about two miles lower down, were the 
principal ports of Binde. being accessible for 
vessels of 200 tons burthen. The Buggnur, 
however, has now for many years ceased to 
be na>jigable during the -vaison of low water in 
the Indus, and goods landed at Durajee are, by 
means of camels, conveyed to Tatta overland, 
a distance of thirty miles. Though, during the 
season of low water, the Buggaur is unnavigable 
above Durajee, it has at all times a depth of at 
least twelve feet deep from that place down- 
wards as far as the Pittyaneo mouth of tlio 
Indus, a distance of twenty-eight miles. This 
easy access from the pea renders Durftjee the 
port of Tatta and the greater part of the delta, 
as Kurnichee is the general haven for the 
upper part of Sinde. The closure of the port 
of Vikkur, in consequence of the great altera- 
tion which took place in the Hujamaree mouth 
in 1839. will probably cause an increased resort 
to Durajee. Lat. 24° 30', long. 07' 30'. 

DURALAR, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Kumal to Lodiana, ami 17 mile" 
N.W. of the funnier town. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 952 miles. Lat. 30° 2', long. 70' 52'. 

DUKBUH, or DURJ1A, in the Brjtisli dis- 
trict of Rhuttiana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town or village near the 
south-eastern boundary, towards Hurriana. 
On the restoration of the canal of Feroz Shah 
in 1825, a branch, for the purpose of irrigation, 
was made from it to Durba, a distance of thirty- 
two miles. It gives name V> one of the ptr- 
*gunnahs or subdivision* of the district. Lat. 
29" 25', long. 75" 12'. 

DUR BUNG A, in the British district of 
Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Dinapoor to Pumeah, 70 miles 
N.E. of former, 131 W. of latter. It is situate 
on the banks of the river Buckoa, and supplies 
for troops may be had here in great abundance. 
Lat. 26° 8', long. 85" 58'. 

DUREEAGUNJ, in the British district of 
Furrukhabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the north-western frontier, 
towards Aligurh, 33 miles N.W. of the city of 
Furrukhabad. Lat. 27° 37', long. 79" S'. 

DCJREEBA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypoor, 50 miles N. from Jeypoor, and 


1 03 miles N.W. from Blmrtpoor. Lat. 27° 39', 
long. 75° 59'. 

1HJREEPOOR.— See Deriai*ook. 

DURGAON, or DERGAON, intho nativo 
state of Gurwhal, a village on the western 
declivity of a mountain rising from the left 
hank of the Supin or Tonsc, about 2,000 foot 
above its bed, anti a mile above its confluence 
with the Roopin. Jacquemont, from an ob- 
servation with the barometer, estimates its 
elevation above the sea at 7,159 feet. Lat. 
31° 4', long. 78" IP. 

DURGAPOOR.-A town in the British 
district of Mymonsing, lieut.-gov of Bengal, 
75 miles S. of Goalpara. Lat. 25" 4', long. 
90' U'. 

DU RG UK. — A town in the native state of 
Cashmere, or territory of Ghol.ib Singh, 2*20 
miles N.Fi. from Jamoo, and 189 mihs N.K. 
fioiu lvangra. Lat. 31 8', long. 78’ 17'. 

RUUKOTLIKE.- See Dhooiic Anrr. 

DURLAII. — A ri\er of Bengal, rising in 
Bhootan, in lat. 27 \ long. SS 4.5', and, pro 
reeding in a southerly direction forfmtj miles, 
reaches the northern boundary of the BriLish 
district of Dinajepore. Flowing through lint 
district south-east for about ten nubs, it p'i"M s 
first into the territory of Gooch Rebar, and 
then into the district of Iiungpoiv, and ic- 
cnteiiug a second tnno each of the two last- 
mentioned tracts, which it tiavorses for the' 
[aggregate distance of ninety eight milo, it n 
| hnally discharged into the Puahmapootrn, on 
the right or west side, in lat. 25 10, long. 

I 89° 45'. Its course throughout is from north 
wc"t to south-east, and its total length 118 
miles. During the rainy season, it is mu igablo 
throughout for craft of about ten tons burthen, 
but at other tunes the upper part is not 
| navigable. As far up as JMoguIhnt, however, 
about forty miles from its mouth, it is at all 
times navigable for craft of* ten or twelve tons 
burthen. 

DURMAHPOOR. — Atowuin the territory 
of (Hide, seven miles E. from the left bank of 
the Gogra river, and 8d mile's N.E. from tthah- 
jehanpoor. Lat. 28" IV, long. 81" 20'. 

DU RMAWARAM.— A town in the British 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, lbi> 
miles N.W. of Madras. Lat. 14" 25', long. 
77° 48; 

D«fj'lR!Vt7NGDRA, in tlie peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, a town in the 
district of Jhalawar, near the northern frontier, 
towards the Run# or Salt Mar»h. Jt was for- 
merly a place of considerable importance, but 
is represented now as rather decayed, though 
still numbering 2,000 houses in good preserva- 
tion, and having w-alls erected at a late period. 
Its chief, of the Jliala tribe, is considered one 
of the most exalted ot that race. The territory 
to which this place* gives name is, in its relations 
with the British government, considered united 
to the small tallook of iiulwud, conjointly with 
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which it i« returned officially as having a popu- 
lation estimated at 53,709, and paying annually 
a tribute of 43,909 rupees. Jn 1828, it was 
stated that many villages had been deserted, 
and that from famine and the inroads of free- 
booters, the population had been reduced to 
little more than a third of its former amount. 
There are some manufactures of coarse cloth, 
carpeting, and other articles. Distance from 
Ahmedabad, W., 75 miles; Bnroda, N.W., 
125. Lat. 23 J , long. 71° 25'. 

DERBOOR.-- A town situate in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 3d miles N.W. of 
Kurnool. Lat. 1G U 13', long. 77 ° 44'. 

DEIiliENG, in Lower .Assam, a town, the 
chief place of a considerable district of the 
wime name, containing an area of 2,000 square 
miles, and a population of 80,000 souls. The 
town is situate ou the right bank, of the Brah- 
mapootra, 73 miks SAV. of Bi snath. Lat. 
2(E 25', long. 92° 2'. 

DERKENDATL — 1 The principal place of 
the pcrguniiah of the same name, a town on 
tho river Baglun, a tributary of the Jumna, 
seven miles S.W. of the right hank of the 
latter, ;J9 K. of the town of Banda. Lat. 
25 27', long. 80° 57'. 

DEREK, -A town .ii the territory ofOude, 
70 miles K from Pilcehlnvt, and Si miles N.E. 
from Shahjelinnpoor. Lat. 2S 35', long. 8V. 

bl 7 RWESH A BAD, in the British district 
of Kuttihpoor, limit, -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the loute from TIuminerpoor 
to tin town of Kuttehpoor, and 1 1 nnlo> N AV T . 
oi the latter. Lat. 2d J'. long. 80" 41'. 

1)1 BY AH’ KHAN, in the Snide Sag or 
Donah division oi the Punjab, a town situated 
near the It it bank ol the Indus, and 11 miles 
10. of the town of Dera Ismael Khan. Lat. 
ar t.v, long.^i 0 5'. 


the Guicowar, a town lying a short distance 
beyond the northern frontier of the prant or 
district of Jhalawar, and near the eastern 
border of the I tunn, or great Salt Marsh. With 
the twenty-five villages annexed to it, this 
place is shared among several zemindars, mem- 
bers of the same family, called tho nydiks of 
Dussara, who pay annually a tribute of 12,000 
rupees to the British government. Distance 
from Ahmedabad, N. W., 55 miles. Lat. 23 J ?8', 
long. 71° 52'. 

PITTI, or DIPAL. — A town in the native 
skate of Nepal, on the left bank of one of the 
blanches of the Ghogra river, and 101 miles 
N.K. from Bareilly. Lat. 29' 5', long. 80 r 51'. 

DL’TN EGG UR, in Bussahir, a large village 
on the left bank of the Sutluj. It is situate 
where the valley of the Sutluj expands, and 
forms a flat of about two miles in length, well 
watered by canals, and bearing luxuriant crops 
of rice. It is inhabited by aliout fifty families, 
of whom one-half are Brahmins, holding their 
lands r< nt free. Elevation above the sea 
3,200 feet. Lat. 31° 24', long. 77° 38'. 

DE1TAEEBOODD, i r i Orissa, a town in 
tho hill zeinindarry of .Teypoor, 15 miles S.E. 
from Jeypoor, and 102 miles N.W. from Viza- 
gapatami Lat. 19°, long. S2 U 40'. 

DETTAHER. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ncdlore, presidency of Madras, 137 
miles N.W. of Madras. Lat. 14° 50', long. 
79 22'. 

DU'ITEEAH, in Bundelcund, a town, the 
principal place of the territory of the same 
name, lying on the route from Agra to Sciugor, 
125 miles S. E. of the former, 14 S NAY. of the 
hitter. Like most places in Bundelcund, it 
has a rocky site. It “is surrounded by a stono 
wall about thirty feet high, with its foundation 
on a *coHci rock ; hut it has no ditch or glacis, 
and is capable of little or no defence against 
cannon. 1 ' Though the streets are nan on and 


bTTSEUA, in tlfb British district of Boo- intricate, tin place has altogether flourishing 
lundshuliur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 'aspect, there being many goon houses, the re- 
ft village on the route from Allygurh canton- * sulcnces of the principal zemindars or land- 
ment to that of Delhi, and 21 miles N.W. of { holders throughout the territory. The resi- 

dcnce of the raja is in Ve town, wdthin the 
walls of a garden *or pleasure-ground, about 


the fount r. Lat. 28 10', long. 77 58'. 

bl SG \ON. A town in the Briti-h dis- 
liict oi Burdwun, bent. gov. of Bengal, 79 
nubs N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 23 30', long. 
87 42 . 

DI’SNEGGER V*toun in the British 
(list i ict of {Mlhet, lieut. 


i *4 r n lK |^ t* i closing wall, about thirty feet high, with 

milob h. of Nllict. Lat. 24 2:. , lung. 81 towt>rs at ^ „? its four comers. 1,, N 

Dl SPELL V - One of the Cuttack MehaK jn eastern face, a fine and large gateway; 
in Orissa, placed under -the* political suptr- n mt <m mounting the w all at the opposite side 
intendencc of an agent appointed by the 1 0 f t i K . pleasure-ground is the pavilion or lodge 
Governor-General of India. It has an area of in which the raja resides, Betwe<’ the pa\i- 
1 ,; 2 Htpnue miles, containing a population of | lion and L gateway a building rise^, in the 
7,290: its centre is aliout lat. 20 25', long. - m idst of a fine reservoir, of which the following 
8f 40'. Tho timlicr required for the car of I description is given:— “Tho shaft presented 
J uggernaut is annually supplied from this 1 ;vn octagon of about twenty feet span, sur- 
putty state, whore the sal-tree, of which the i rounded with columned cloisters, and at each 
car is couHtructed, grows to a prodigious size. 1 anjglo a figure of an elephant, sculptured in 
DIJSSARA, in Guzerat, or the territory of stone, with uplifted proboscis, spouted water 
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ton acres in ar<:a, “crossed and recross-^d at 
right angles by numerous walks, having rows 
of plantain and other fruit-tiees on each side, 
and orange, pomegranate, and other small fiuit- 
tr» es to fill the space between.” The in- 

em- 
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to a vast height into the air.” Within the 
wall of the city is another palace, at present 
untenanted ; and outside, and westward of tho 
city, is a third, of great extent aa well as 
strength, and in a fine style of architecture, 
but likewise deserted. The population, esti- 
mated by Sleeman at forty or fifty thousand, 
consists almost exclusively of votaries of Brah- 
minism, though three or four miles from the 
town is a curious cluster of temples of tho 
Jains. The Brahmipical temples appear to be 
not much worth notice. The rocky ground 
around the town for two or throe miles is 
overgrown with copse or stunted forest, 
abounding in game. Adjacent to the town is 
a jhil, or small artificial lake. 

The raj or territory of which Dutteeah is the 
principal place, lies between lat. 25° 32' — 
26° 18', long. 78° 1 — 78 g 54'. It is oxtimated 
to comtain an area of 850 square miles, and 1 
380 villages, with a population of 120.000. | 
The revenue was estimated, in 1 832, at.120,000/., ! 
and in 1S47, at 100,000/. The raja pays no 
tribute. He maintains a military force, con- 
sisting of 1,000 cavalry, 5,000 infantry, and 
eighty artillerymen. This state was formerly 
part of the dominions of Oorcha, and its raja | 
appears to be descended from Dow ada llir, 
who, about the end of the fourteenth Century, | 
at the head of a colony of warlike Rajpoots, 
invaded and conquered a considerable tract of | 
countiy. Subsequently, Dutteeah, after pass- 
ing under the overwhelming domination of the | 


left bank of tho river Goomtee, 32 miles 8.E. 
of Sultanpoor cantonment, 110 S.E. of Luck- 
now. It is held by Fateli Bahadur, a noto- 
rious freebooter, who has 1,000 men under his 
command. In 1812, it was stormed by a 
British force commanded by Colonel Faith full, 
and for some years was occupied by a detach- 
ment of the Company's troops, but evacuated 
about 1838. ft was then repaired by tho pre- 
sent occupant, who pays annually 50,000 
rupees to the Oude government, and remune- 
rates himself by widely ravaging tho neigh- 
bouring country. Lat. 26° 2', loug. 82° 28\ 

JVIVARA HATH, or DEWARA HATH, 
in the British district of Kumaun, licut. -goy. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Almora to Sireeimggur, and 25 miles 
N.W. of the former. liere, according to 
Traill, are tombs substantially built of largo 
flat tiles, the memorials of Moguls located 
on the spot in the course of Tamerlane's 
expedition into Hindustan. Lat. 29° 47 ', 
long. 79° 28'. 

DWARKA, or DWARIKA, called also 
Jigat, in the peninsula of Kn tty war, province 
of (Juzcrat, a town on the "western shore, in the 
district of Okamundel. The land towards the 
sea is moderately elevated, and the place is con- 
spicuous, from the commanding appearance of 
the great temple of Krishna or Dwaikanatli, 
“the Lord of Dwaraka.” It is tin 1 nm«.t cele- 
brated of all the shrines raised to Krishna, and is 


Mogul empire, became subordinate to the 
Peishwa, as appears from the treaty concluded 
with the laja by Lord Lake, wherein the 
former “ professes his obedience and attachment 
to the British government, and to that of his 
highness the Peishwa.” By this treaty, the i 
raja “submits to the arbitration of the British J 
government in matters of dispute with his 
neighbour, promises to join the British forces 
with his troops, and to act in subordinate co- 
operation. The ancient territories of his house 
are guaranteed, also protection against foreign ] 
aggression. ” The Peishwa having in 1817, by I 
Art. XIII. of the treaty of Poona, ceded to 1 
the British government all his lights m Bun- 
dcleuud, the raja of DutfcoSah, in acknowledg- 
ment of ki.*> zesflous friendship and active co- 
operation, was, by treaty in 1818, rewarded 
by the Governor-General with a considerable 
addition to his territory. The last hereditary 
raja died m 1839, and was succeeded by a| 
foundling whom he had adopted, and who was 
recognised by the British government. Dut- 
teeah is distant W. of Allahabad, by Banda, 
Chiikaree, and Jhansi, 280 ftniJes ; N.W. of 
Calcutta 755. Lat. 25 J 40', long. 78 ' 31'. 

DUTTODAII. — A town in the native state 
of Indore, or possessions of Holkar’s family, 
107 miles 8.W. from Bhopal, and 216 miles 


107 miles 8.W. from Bhopal, and 216 miles 
S.E. from Ahmedabad. Lat. 22 w 33'. long. 
75° 55'. 

PUWARKA, or DOAItKA, in the district 
of Sultanpoor, territory of Oude, a fort on the 


built on an eminence rising from the seashore, 
and surrounded by a fortified wall (winch like- 
wise encircles tho town), from which it is, how- 
ever, separated by a lofty partition wall, through 
which it is necessary to j »ns -* to sec it to advan- 
tage. “ It may be said to enrihbt of three 
parts : the munduff, or hall of emmiegntinn ; 
the devaclma, or penetralia (abo turned gn- 
barra) ; and the sikra, or spire.” “The num- 
duff is square, measuring twenty* one ft et in 
ternally, and five distinet"stoiies high. Each 
story is colonnaded, th>* lower being twtnfy 
feet in height, and of the name square form to 
the last, w liere tho architraves are laid trans- 
versely to form a base for the surmounting 
dome, whose apex is seventy-five fud from the 
pavement. Four massive pillars on each face 
of the square form the Foundation for this enor- 
mous weight ; but these being inadequate to 
sustain it, intermediate pillar 5 ! to each pair 
havfH^o^p added, to the sacrifice of nil sym- 
metry. A colonnaded piazza surj-ouuds the 
lowest story, of about ton feet in breadth, from 
which to the north, south, and wont, portions 
are projected, likewise colonnaded. Each 
story of the munduff has an jptcrual gallery, 
with a parapet of three feet in height, to pre- 
vent the incautious from falling. These para- 
pets, divided into compartments, had been 
richly sculptured.” “The sikra or spire, con- 
structed m the most ancient style, consists of a 
scries of pyramids, each representing a minia- 
ture temple, and each diminishing with the 
contracting spire, which terminates at 140 feet 
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from the ground. Thero are seven distinct 
stories, l*jfore this pyramidal spire greatly 
diminishes in diameter. Each face of each 
Rtory is ornamented with ojien porches sur- 
mounted by a pediment, supported by small 
columns. Each of these stories internally 
consists of column placed upon column, whose 
enormous arohitraves increase in bulk in the 
decreasing ratio of the super-imposed mass ; 
and although the majority at the summit are 
actually broken by their own weight, yet they 
arc retained in their position by the aggregate 
unity.” “The entire fabric, whose internal 
dimensions are seventy-eight feet by sixty-six, 
is built from the rock, which is a sandstone of 
various degrees of texture, forming the sub- 
stratum of the island. Tt has a greenish hue, 
either from its native bed, or from imbibing 
the saline atmosphere, which, when a strong 
light shines upon it, gives the mass a vitreous 
transparent lustre.” Joined by a colonnade to 
this temple is a smaller one, dedicated to 
Deoki, the mother of Krishna ; and at the op- 
jKHite angle of the great temple is anothy, 
still smaller, dedicated to Krishna, under his 
title of Madhu Rae, or the “Prince the in- 
toxicator.” The Gumti, a small rivulet which 
flows by the gioup, is considered especially 
sacred, but it is so shallow that it does not 
reach the ancle 'l 1 .* site of the temple was 
once insulated ; but the sea having thrown up 
a sandbank across the channel, this sacred 
spot is now connected with the mainland. 
About eighteen miles north of Dwaiika is Am- 
rara, supposed to be Muldwarka or ancient 
I) wai ka, where Krishna met his death. Others, 
however, consider Mahadoopoor, ninety-five 
mile* south-eastward of Dwaika, to have been 
contiguous to Mool Dwarka, which, according 
to tiadition, was swept away i>y the sea. At 
this spot, native report declares that a bird an- 
nually springs from the foam of the sea, and 
having perched and sported on the top of the 
temple, falls dow® and dies, and from its 
plumage the Brahmins prognosticate whether 
the year will bo rainy or otherwise. Dwarka 
U distant from Ahmedabad, SAW, ‘235 miles ; 
Baroda, \V., 270. Lat. 22 J 15', long. 69° 1'. 

DWARKA. — A river rising in the British 
dint net of Beei bhootn, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 
in lat. 2-T' 57', long. 87° 21'. Plowing through 
that district in an eandeily direction nearly 
parallel with the Mor yver, which it receives 
after a course of about sixty miles, yie«jpiited 
stream, twenty miles below the confluence, 
falls into the Bhagruttee, in lat. 23" 43', long. 
88 s 10'. 

DYAGUNJ.— See Deaganj. 

DYALOUNG. — A river rising in lat. 26° 4', 
long. 93° 42', on the southern boundary of the 
British district of Nowgong, iri Lower Assam. 
Flowing in a westerly direction for ninety-five 
miles, it falls into the Kulluug, a tributary of 
the Brahmapootra, in lat. 26° 12', long. 92 31 \ 

DYE, in the district of Bainswara, ter- 
ritory of Oude, a village on the route from 
2 Q 


Caw n pore to Pcrtabgurh, 56 miles S.E. of the 
former. I^at. 26° 2', long. 31° 14'. 

DYEH INDIA. — A village situate in one 
of the recently sequestrated districts of Hyder- 
aliad, or the dominions of the Nizam, 36 miles 
SAV. of Elliohpoor. Lat. 20* 50', long. 
77° 11'. # 

DYHNWOLEE. — A town in the British 
district of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 37 
miles N.E. of Bombay. Lat, 19° 3', ldng. 
73 25', 


E. 


ECHAGUR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pachele, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, ] 63 
miles NAV. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 6', long. 
85° 59'. 

ECHA WUR, in Malwa, a town in the ter- 
ritory #f Bhopal, on the* route from Hindya 
to Sehora, 45 miles N. of former, 12 S. of 
latter. At the commencement of the preseut 
century, the district was wrested from Bhopal 
by the Mahrattas ; but l-cing ceded in 1818, 
with several other possessions, by the Peishwa 
to the British government, it was with four 
other pergunnahs granted to the nawaub of 
Bhopal, in reward of his zeal and fidelity. 
Lat. 23° 3', long. 77°. 

ECHIBUL, in Kashmir, a fine fountain, 
discharging a vast quantity of the most beauti- 
fully limpid water. It is situate in the eastern 
part of the district of Bureng, and has four or 
five orifices, from the principal of which the 
spring rises with such force as to form what 
may be termed a mound of water, a foot and 
half high, and twelve feet in diameter. Vigne, 
with much probability, supposes it to be the efflux 
of that portion of the water of the river Bureng 
which sin^s into the ground about ten miles 
to the south-east. If, however, this opinion 
he correct, the sunken sLoam must receive 
large additions from spring* in its subter- 
raneous course, as the volume of water dis- 
charged at Echibul far exceeds that which dis- 
appears in the bed of the Bureng. According 
to Vigne, the watdk* is not very good for drink- # 
ing Bernier on the contrary, who describes 
this va&t fountain under the name of Achiaval, 
states the water to l>e excellent (admirabUmcni 
bonne ) ; he adds, that it is so cold as to be 
almost insupportable to the touch. At the 
time of his virit (1665), it waB surrounded by 
a superb pleasure-ground, belonging to Aurung- 
zebe, having been made by order of his grand- 
father, Jehnngfr ; but all is now in utter ruin. 
Lat. 33° 39', long. 75° 12'. 

EDGHKER.— See Eidghker. 

EDMON STONE ISLAND.— An island at 
the mouth of the Hoogly river. From a mere 
half- tide sandbank, it became an island two 
miles long, covered with shrubs, and affording 
a supply of fresh water. In 1820 it wm 
adopted as a marine station for affording 
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assistance to ships in distress ; but was subso- j 
quently abandoned, in consequence of the rapid ! 
demolition of the island by the encroachment 
of the sea. Lat. 21° 32', long. 88° 20'. 

EDMY, in the British district of Mynpooree, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the routs from the city of Agra to the canton- 1 
ment of Mynpooree, and 36 miles \V. of the 
latter. Lat. 27° 7, long. 78° 35'. 

IiSdITR. — T he principal Rajpoot state of the 
Myhee Caunta, in the province of Guzerat, 
tributary to the Guicow r ar. but under the 
political superintendence of the government of 
Bombay. This petty state was founded by 
Anund Sing and Race Sing, sons of the cele- 
brated Ajeet Sing, rajah of Joudpore. The 
districts were assigned to them by their elder 
brother, the viceroy of Guzerat, under the 
Moguls ; and the brothers, accompanied by 
severaf chiefs and 5,000 followers, took posses- 
sion of their territory about the ye** 1724. 
The revenues of the state, including those of 
the recently acquired possessions of Ahmed- 
nuggur, and of the feudatories of- both districts, 
were estimated in 1847 at 23,434/. ; of which 
the rajah’s share was 15,000/., subject to the 
deduction, on account of tribute to the Gui- 
cowar, of 3,295/. The political relations of 
the British government with this state origi- 
nated in 1820, under an arrangement with the 
Guicowar, by which it was stipulated that his 
troops should evacuate the province ; and the 
British government thereupon guaranteed tho 
payment of his dues free of all expense. The 
districts of Abmednuggur, already noticed, 
were formerly comprised within tho state of 
Edur, but were bestowed, about sixty years 
ago, by the*ruling prince, upon bin second son, 
Sugram Slug. The late rajah of Ahmednuggur, 
Tukht Sing, having, however, been elected to 
the vacant throne of Joudpore, his possessions 
in the Myhee Caunta reverted* tcT the senior 
branch of the family, and are now reincorpo- 
rated with the state of Edur. In 1818, the 
military force at the disposal of the Edur state, 
inclusive of the quotas of the feudal chiefs, 
consisted of 921 horse and foot. These troops 
are maintained almost entirely for purposes of 
* police. <- 

EDUR, in the Myhoe Caunta division of 
Guzerat, presidency of Bombay, the principal 
town of the district. -It is a place of little 
importance, containing about 1,200 houses. 
Though encircled by hills on three sides, and 
defended on the fourth by a wall, the position 
would be one of no strength, even if the de- 
fences were completed, as it iaj commanded by 
a hill to the right, which forms part of the 
range. In the rear, and rpon the hill, which 
there rises to the height of between 400 and 
500 feet, is a fort, now in ruins, which in former 
times afforded shelter to tho rajahs of Edur 
when driven from the town below. Tho hill 
is ascended by a steep and stony zigzag path- 
way, having four gateways, in tolerable repair. 
The eminence on the right of the town is sur- 


| mounted by Several Jain temples, and also by 
! the remains of a palace, built by the former 
rajahs of Edur. Population 10,000. Lat, 
23 J 50', long. 73° 3'. 

EEB. — A river rising in lat. 20° 50', long. 
73° 42', in the territory of the Daung rajahs, 

I on the western slope of tho Syadree range, and, 
flowing westerly 6>r seventy miles through tho 
native states of the Daung, Bauusda, and the 
British district of Surat, falls into the Arabian 
Sea, in lat. 20" 43', long. 72’ 54'. 

EECROUUEEA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village situate on the left bank of the Ham- 
guuga, six miles H. of tho town of Bareilly. 
Lat. 28° 17', long. 70 29'. 

EECTEN A A town in the British district 
of Myniunaing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 215 miles 
N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 30', long. 91" 7. 

EEKA1I, in tiro Rajpoot state of Joudpore, 
a village on the route from Rhulodee to Pokrtin, 
and six miles N.E. of the latter place, it is 
situate in an elevated rocky tract, and lias a 
small fort, on a craggy eminence. On the 
south there is au extensive depression, which 
after the rainy season become* a great sheet of 
salt-water, but is at other times dry. Lat. 
26" 56', long. 72° 4'. 

EEK AIR EE, or A K HE HI, in the territory 
of Mysore, a decayed town, once the capital 
of a considerable and flourishing state, is 
situate amidst the headwaters of the Vaiada. 
Its walls are of great extent, and form three 
concentric inclosures. There arc besides a 
citadel, a great temple of Siva, and a moan 
building, which was the ancient palace of the 
extinct dynasty of Scdariva, a personage whose 
wonderful adventures are preserved in Hindoo 
fable. Historically, he appears to have been a 
gauda or chief of Kilidi, in the neighbourhood 
of Akheri, who received # a grant of some dis- 
tricts from Krishna Rayara, of, Vij ay an agar, 
who also bestowed on hum the name of Seda- 
siva Nay aka, ho having previously borne that 
of Bhadraconda. Kilnli continued the seat of 
his government for about twelve years after- 
wards, when he removed it to Akheri, which 
then attained the higlitst measure of prosperity 
which it ever reached, and of which most ex- 
aggerated reports are preserved by the natives, 
in 1645 or 1616, the government was removed 
to the neighbouring towu of Bed note, and 
subsequently Akheri became dtbertrd. At 
this time* all tiro buildings except the temple 
above mentioned are desolate, and the town 
without inhabitants. In 1763* llyder Ali, tho 
usurper of Mysore, took Bednore, then go- 
verned by the widow of the last actual chief, a 
profligate ami shameless woman, who had 
caused the adopted son of her deceased hus- 
band to be murdered ; and who, in conjunction 
with her paramour, had selected another suc- 
cessor to the first place in the state. All the 
parties wero righteously Hiiljjectul by llyder 
to imprisonment, intended to he peipetual, but 
from which the chances of war subbcuutmtlv 
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relieved them. Akhori is distant from Bednore, 
N., 20 miles ; from Seringnpatam, N.W., 102. 
Lat. ]4 U T y long. 75' 5'. 

EENDPALNIR-KA-BAS, in the Rajpoot 
state of Beykaueer, on the route from liutlun- 
gurh to the town of Beykaneer, and 30 miles 
E. of the latter. Tt contains fifty houses, and 
has a supply of brackish % r ater from a well 
274 feet deep. It is the largest of seven con 
tiguous villages, with separate wells. Lat. 
27" 55', long. 74" 15'. 

E ESA EE, or HEESEY'EE, in the British 
district of JVJynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
lVovinoes, a \illage on the route from the can- 
tonment of Allygurli to that of Mynpooree, 
and 10 miles M. XV. «>f the latter. Lat. 27" 21', 
long. 78" 55'. 

EESAUUim, or ESA IJGURIf, in the 
territory of Gwalior, or possessions of the 
family of Seindia, a town, with a fort, in a 
hilly and difficult country. It was formerly! 
called Oondeo, and belonged to a chief of tin** 
Ahir Kajpoots, from whom, at the close of the 1 
last century, it was taken by Dooijun Lai, a \ 
celebrated ebief of the Katclii Rajpoots, and 
by him denominated Bahadurghur, or “ Hero* 
Town.” Jt became the capital of his new do- 
minions. Subsequently, in 1 803, it was wrested 
from him by r Lp„. »»< , one of Doulat Kao 
Seindia’s officers, Jt is styled in Malcolm's 
Index, “ the fort of Resum or Ksaugurh.” 
Lat. 24 J 50', long. 77 J 55'. 

EESAtl, ill the British district of Etawa, 
lieut. gov. of tlie N.W. Provinces, a \illago 
on the route from the cantonment of Agra to 
lhnt of Elawa, and tliree miles N.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 26 48', long. 79° 2'. 

EESOIJLEE.--A tow r n in the territory of 
Oude, on the left bank of the Goomtee river, 
and 69 miles S.E. from Lucknow. Lut. 26° 24', 
long. 81° 58'. 

EGUTPOORA. — A town in the British 
district of Ahmodnuggur, ]>residency of Bom- 
bay, 71 miles N.E. of Bomlwy. Lat. 19° 43', 
long. 73" 31 . 

EfOGHEER, in Ifydrabad, or territory of 
the Nizam, a town on the left or north-west, 
bank of the Reema, a considerable tributary ' 
of the Krishna. 1 balance from lTydrabad! 
S.W. 100 miles. Lat. Pi" 45', long. 77 IV. 

Ef LGUNBELL. — A town in H\derabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 81 miles Jsi.H from 
Hyderabad, and 123 miles S.E. fioin N midair. 
Lat. 18° 23', long. 79° 4'. 

E IN W A II.- -A town iiy the territory of 
Oude, on the left bank of the Gogra river, and 
54 miles W. from Goruchpoor. Lat. 26' 35', 
long. 82° 33'. 

KJAKSON. - A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Rurwuneo, on the left bank of 
the Nerhudda river, and 205 miles W. from 
Raitool. Lat. ^2' 5', long. 74' 48'. 

EKDIL SEE AT, in the British district of 
Etowah, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 


village on the route from Caljiee to the can- 
tonment of Etawah, and six miles S.E. of tho 
latter. Lat. 26 J 4.7, long. 79* 8'. 

EKPULLA KIIASS, in the British dis- 
trict of Euttehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Province-., a town on the route from Allahabad 
to Hinnimvrpoor, 52 miles N.W. of the former 
Lat. 25' 38', loug. 81° O'. 

EKHHMBA. A town in the British, dis- 
trict of Hurneca, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, Winnies 
N.E. of JJhagulpoor. Lat. 25" 56', Lon" 
87" 40', 

EKOT). — A town in tlie native state of 
Nepal, 18 miles K.W. from Khatmandoo, ami 
52 Ttiiles N. from Bettia. Lat. 27' 30', long. 
81" 31'. 

. EKTALE.--A town in the British district 
of Mulunpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 88imh*» 
N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 20', long. *>7" 4 

EL\MRAZAR, in the British district of 
Rcerhhoorn, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the rout i from Berhaiujioife to Bancoorah, 63 
miles S.W. of former, 52 N.E. of lattei. It is 
situate on the left bank »f the river Hadjce, 
here navigable, and is from this eircuinstam e 
a gjoat mart for rice 4 , extensively grown in the 
vicinity. The number of houses was estimated 
in 1814 at 541, the nunibei of inhabitants 
at 2,950. Distance fidm t<»wn of Burdwan, 
N.W., 35 miles; from Calcutta, N.W., 90. 
Lat. 23‘ 37', long. 87 39'. 

ELEPHANTA, in the presidency of Bom- 
bay, a small island on the east side of the 
harbour of Bombay, and distant about five 
miles from the mainland. It is something 
less than nix miles in (Srcnroference, and is 
“ composed of two long lulls, with a narrow 
valley between them. The usual landing- 
place is towards the south, where the valley 
is broadest.” About 250 yards to the right of 
the lauding-placo is a large clumsy figure of an 
elephant, cut out of an ‘isolated black rock ; 
and from this eircumstanc* 1 ..he island (which 
by tlie natives is called (ran* pori) has derived 
the denomination by which it is know-n to 
Europeans. This huge figure, which is thirteen 
feet in length, is* represented as much muti- 
lated, and lapjdly sinking iifto total decay, its* 
head and nock having, in 1814, fallen from tho 
rest of the body, which was also *ast coming to 
the ground, an extensive fissure having taken 
place in the back. On ad vanning farther from 
the landing-place, the visitor comes suddenly 
in front of 44 the grand entrance of a mngnifi 
cent temple, whose huge massy columns seem 
to give suppoii to the whole mountain which 
rises above it,” and out of which it is hewn. 
Tho geological formation of the rock is pro- 
bably 1>JW I tic. The entrance is by a spacious 
front, supported by two ponderous pillars and 
two pilasters, forming three openings, under a 
thick and steep rock, "overhung by brushwood ; 
and the impression on reaching tho interior is 
rendered very deep and solemn, by ** the long 
ranges of columns, that appear closing in per- 
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spective on every side ; the flat roof of solid 
rock, that seemsto be prevented from falling 
only by the massive pillars, whose capitals are 
pressed down and flattened, as if by the super- 
incumbent weight ; the darkness that obscures 
the interior oi the temple, which is dimly 
lighted only from the entrances ; and the 
gloomv appearance of the gigantic stone figures, 
ranged along the wall, and hewn, like the 
whole temple, out of the living rock.” There 
are three principal parts in this extraordinary 
work: the great temple, 133 feet broad ami 
1304 long; and two* smaller temples, one on 
each side of the principal one. Thgse two 
appendenb temples do not range in a straight 
line with the front of the principal one, but 
recede considerably from it, being approached 
by two narrow passes in the hill, one on each 
side of the grand entrance, but at some distance 
there frqm. Each ot these passes conducts also 
to a side-front of the graud excavation, exactly 
like the principal front, consisting of two huge 
pillars with two pilasters. These two side- 
fronts are precisely opposite to each other, on 
the east and west, the grand entrance facing 
the north ; and the plan is regular, there being 
eight pillars and pilasters in a line from the 
northern entrance to the southern extremity, 
and the same number from the eastern* to the 
western entrances. The only striking deviation 
from this regularity in the chief temple, iH 
afforded by the occurrence of a small square 
excavation, observable on the right in passing 
up the temple. At the further extremity of 
the temple are two small excavations, facing 
each other on the right and left. “The pillars, 
which all appear to run in straight lines, 
parallel to each oth4fr, and at equal distances, 
are crossed by other ranges running at right 
angles in the opposite direction ; they are 
strong and massy, of an order remarkably well 
adapted to their situation and the purpose 
which they are to serve, and hate fcn appear- 
ance of very considerable elegance. They are 
not all of the same form, but differ both in 
size and ornaments, though this difference also 
does not at first strike the eye. They rise 
to upwards of half their height from a square 
b pedestal, generally about thtee feet five inches 
'each way, crowded ou the top by a broad 
bandage of the same shape : a\)ove this, but 
divided from it by a circular astragal and two 
polygonic fillets, rises a short round fluted 
abaft, forming about a fourth of the column, 
and diminishing with a curve towards the top, 
where a circular cincture of heads binds round 
it a fillet composed of an ornament resembling 
leaves, or rather cusps, the low«r extremity of 
which appears below the cincture, while the 
superior extremity rises above, projecting and 
tenninating gracefully in a oil cle of overhanging 
leaves or cusps. A narrow band divides this 
ornament from the round fluted compressed 
cushion, which may be regarded aaihe capital 
of the column, and as giving it its character : 
its fluted form coalesces beautifully with the 
fluted shaft below. This cushion has its cir 


cumference bound by a thin flat band or fillet, 
as if to retain it ; and above supports a square 
plinth, on which rests the architrave, that 
blopes away on each side in scrolls, connected 
by a band or riband, till it meets the large 
transverse beam of rock, which connects the 
range of pillars.” Fronting and within the 
principal entrance,, is a “ gigantic bust, repre- 
senting somo three-headed being, or three of 
the heads of some being to whom the temple 
may be supposed to bo dedicated. Some writers 
have imagined that it is what they have called 
the Hindu trinity of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Shiva.” Others consider it a triform repre- 
sentation of Siva alone. This bust, which 
represents the deity down to the breast, and is 
consequently a third-length, bos been ascer- 
tained by measurement to the top of the cap 
of the middle head to be about eighteen feet 
high ; and a notion of its bulk may lie formed 
from the measurement in an horizontal curved 
line, embracing the three heads at the height 
of the eyes, and touching them, which is neatly 
twenty-three feet. Thin, though the most re- 
markable, is but one specimen amidst a pro- 
fusion of carved figures, representing various 
subjects of Brahminical mythology, though it 
is puzzling to observe, that one at least, appears 
to be a representative of Buddh, hold in abomi- 
nation by the Brahmins. The precise nature 
of the worship to which these temples were 
consecrated, seems, indeed, to he of ver\ dis- 
putable character. There are, in different parts, 
three sanctuaries or shrines, which, in the 
opinion of a judicious writer already quoted, 
were devoted to the adoration of certain em- 
blems, which, though occupying a distinguished 
place in Hindu mythology, aie not fitted to bo 
made the subject of popular disquisition. This 
opinion is deduced from trie position of the 
emblem in question in various parts of these 
excavations. The writer above referred to, m 
explaining the grounds of his helfof, observes, 
that the “ use made of temples by the ancient 
LI reeks and Romans, as well as by tin* modern 
Hindus, is considerably different from that 
required of them by Christian nations. A 
Hindu goes alone, as an ancient Roman would 
have done, when he finds it convenient, offers 
his solitary prayers before his idol, prostrates 
himself m his presence, and leaves his offering : 
he attempts to bribe his god to prosper him in 
his trade, whether it be merchandise, or pro- 
curation, or theft. There is no stated regular 
time of teaching, no public prayers Haid by a 
priest in the name of a mixed congregation, no 
gathering of the people to go through a solemn 
service. Their grdat festivals are like our ideas 
of a fair ; each man goes in his own time to the 
temple, makes his offering at tbe feet of the 
idol, goes out, and purchases sweetmeats. All 
teaching or reading of the sacred books is in 
private houses ; or, if it is in the temple, it is 
in the courts of the temple, never in the con- 
secrated edifice : the verandas or porticos near 
the temple are used just as any others equally 
convenient would be. This use, to which fchi* 
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courts of the temple are applied, will throw 
light on many passages of history and the 
sacred volumes of the Jews. It is evident that 
the temples of nations whose worship is so 
conducted, need not be large, like our churches, 
since it is not required that they should contain 
a multitude. In all very ancient temples, how- 
ever magnificent, the part of the temple in 
which the deity is supposed to reside is small, 
surrounded by numerous buildings, in which 
the priests and servants of the temple reside. 
This seems to have been the plan of the first 
temple of Jerusalem; it was that of tho older 
Grecian temples, as we may observe from the 
Jon of Euripides; and it is at this day that 
presented by the temple of Mecca. In the 
temples of the Hindus the great object of wor- 
ship is not constantly exposed to view, nor 
placed in the larger outer building; it is always 
in an inner, small, dark apnitment, usually 
having only one door, requiring to have lights 
burning before it in order to be seen, and 
facing the door, so as to be visible from the 
further side of an intervening saloon.” The 
arrangements at Elephauta appear, as far as 
can be judged, to have corresponded precisely 
with this view, and to countenance the con- 
jecture of the writer quoted. All, however, is 
wrapped in mystery. Even the period and 
authors of these » v *ra *dln irv works are totally 
unknown; but there seem no good grounds 
for assigning them a veiy remote antiquity. 
The stone is of a mouldering nature, and 
many parts are far gone in decay. Elephauta 
is so ven miles K. of Bombay. Lat. 18 57, 
long. 73 . 

ELEPHANT POJNT. on the coast of Chit- 
tagong, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 85 miles S. of 
Chittagong, and S9 miles N.W. of Akyab. 
Lat. *21° 9, long. 92° 8'. 

ELEPHANT POINT. -A headland on the 
southern const of the British province of Pogue, 
situate on tho west side of the mouth of the 
Rangoon river, 23 miles S. of Rangoon : it 
derives its name from a clump of eoooanut- trees, 
“ which, with the help of the imagination, does 
somewhat resemble that annual. ” Lat. 16° 28', 
long. 96 3 25'. 

ELLJCHPOOR, in the territory of Hydera- 
kod, or the dominions of the Nizam, a town, 
the principal place of an extensive jaghire or 
feudal possession. The town is situate on the 
river Puma, a tributary of the Taptee,,and is 
of considerable size, but slenderly* fortified, 
being only pai tially surrounded by a stone wall, 
which, though sixty feet high, is but four feet 
in thickness. It is surmounted by battlements, 
and entrance is obtained by means of a highly- 
■ ornamented gateway, built, as well as the wall, 
of sandstone. The palace of tho nawaub has 
no great splendour, hut in its vicinity are sotne 
handsome houses and bazars built of brick. The 
nawaub holds his jaghire from the Nizam, on 
condition of furnishing a contingent of “ a 
brigade of two battalions of infantry 7 , 2,000 
horse, and four guns.” Of late, the relation 


between the feudatory and his chief has been 
disturbed. On tho 30th May, 1850, an action 
took place between the troops of the nawaub 
of Ellichpoor and a body of those of the Nizam, 
sent to dispossess the former of his jaghire. 
Considerable loss was sustained on both Hides* 
but the result seeips to have been favourable, 
on the whole, to the dependent chief. Another 
action, fought on the 20th July, is reported to 
have terminated in his defeat. The nawaub, 
however, rallied, and on the 9th August gained 
a victory over the troops of his master, which 
was followed by another on the 2Hth Septem- 
ber. The grounds of the quarrel are not very 
satisfactorily explained ; but the total disor- 
ganization of the Nizam’s financial arrange- 
ments, and the character of the measures to 
which his ministers have too often resorted to 
repair their condition, give plausibility to the 
statement which ascribes the difference to the 
aggression of the superior ruler. Ellichpoor 
forms part of the Nizami territory vfthich has 
been recently sequestrated to the British, as a 
provision for the maintenance of his military 
contingent. Distance from Hydrabad, N., 275 
miles; from Madras, N.W., 600; from Ban- 
galore, N., 570; from Nagpore, W., 100; 
from Bombay, N.E., 345 ; from Calcutta, W. f 
700. l*at. 21 J 10', long. 77 J 30'. 

ELLORA. — A decayed town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 13 miles 
N.W. from Aurungabad, and seven from Dow- 
lutabad. It was formerly a place of some note, 
deriving its celebrity chiefly from the remark- 
able excavations in the neighlnriring mountain, 
known as the temples of Ellora. According to 
Hindoo legend, the date of these temples is 
carried back for a period of 7,950 years, and 
their origin ascribed to Rajah Eeloo, the sou of 
Peshfont, of Ellichpore, when 3,000 years of 
the Dwarpa Yoag were yet unaccomplished. 
The mure rational account of the Mahometans 
states that “ the town of Fbkra was built by 
Rajah Eel, who also excavuti 1 the temples. 
Eel Rajah was contemporary v.»th Shah Mo min 
Arif,” who lived 950 years ago. According to 
Elphin stone, however, the first mention in 
history of these ca^es occuio in connection with 
Ihe Princess Dewal Devi, daughter of the rajah 
of Guzerat, who was captured by a party who 
had gone from the camp of Alp Khan to visit 
the excavations at Ellora. These wonderful 
productions of human industry and perseve- 
rance, “ which,” says Elphinst me, “'have been 
compared, as works of labour, to the pyramids 
of Egypt, and which in reality far surpass them 
as specimens oj art,” have drawn forth expres- 
sions of admiration from all who have studied 
them. “ Whether,” says Sir Chaiies Malet, 
“ we com' *or the design, or contemplate the 
execution oi these extraordinary works, we are 
lost in wonder at the idea of forming a vast 
mountain into almost eternal mansions. The 
mythological symbols and figures throughout 
the whole leave no room to doubt their owing 
their existence to religious zeal, — the most 
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powerful find most universal* agitator of the 
human mind.” 

From the elaborate notice of a more recent 
observer, Colonel Sykes, it appears that the 
hill containing the excavations takes the form 
of a crescent, presenting its concavity to the 
■west, and rising in its extremities to an eleva- 
tion considerably above the intermediate level. 
The sculptures at the two extremities are those 
of Dehr Warra and Parusnath, the interval, 
somewhat exceeding a mile, being occupied by 
other caves at irregular distances from each 
other, and seldom on the same level. The 
very minute and complete account of these 
celebrated caves which is contained m Colonel 
Sykes's paper, will furnish the inquirer with 
the fullest information, and leave him nothing 
to desire further. To this, therefore, the reader 
is referred. Ellora was ceiled, in 1818, by 
Holcar, under the i reaty of Mondesoor, to the 
BritisB, who transferred it to the Nizam in 
1822, bj*the treaty of Hyderabad. Ellora is 
in lat. 20° 2', long. 75° 13'. 

ELLORE, in the British district of Maauli- 
patara, presidency of Madras, a town with a 
military station, situate on the Jummalair, a 
torrent flowing in a direction south-east from 
the Eastern Ghats, and which, about three 
miles below the town, falls into the Colair 
Lake. On the right bank of the river are the 
barracks and the cantonment hospital ; on the 
other side, the officers’ houses. Communica- 
tion between all parts of the station is practi- 
cable throughout the year, as the torrent is 
never unfordable. The town is tolerably well 
built. The sides of the streets and roads in 
the town flbd its vicinity are planted with row's 
of trees, affording very grateful shade, in a 
place where the heat has been known to reach 
1 10° within-doors, and 120° in tents. The 
nights, especially during the months of April 
and May, are very oppressive ; and it was in 
the latter month, when the land-^rind blows 
with much violence, that the great degree of 
heat above mentioned was observed. The 
official report styles Ellore a “ populous town 
but the number of its inhabitants is not stated. 
Distance from Bombay, S.E., 565 miles ; Hy- 
derabad, E., 180 ; Mangalore, N.E., f>00 ; Bel- 
• laiy, N.E., 300 ; ^Bangalore, NJ2., 350; Ma- 
dras, N., 255 ; Masulipatam, N * 30 ; Calcutta, 
S.W., 620. Lat. 16° 42', long. 81° 10'. 

ELPHINSTONE ISLAND. — An island on 
the coast of Tenasserim, thirteen miles long 
and four and a half broad, 65 miles N.W. from 
the town of Tenasserim. Lat. 12° 21', long. 
98° 10'. 

EMANGUNGK, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from ' ’*e cantonment of 
Allahabad to Futtehpoor, and 20 niileH N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 25° 3V, long. 81 r ' 40'. 

EM A DM GHUR, in Si ude, was lately a 
strong fortress in the Tliur or Great Sandy 
Desert, separating that country from Je.ssul- 
tnere. As scarcely a drop of fresh water can 


I be had on the route from Sinde after leaving 
Choonkee, distant about fifty miles from 
Eiiiaum Ghur, this fortress was generally con- 
| hidered by the ameers as an inexpugnable place 
! of refugo. Oil this account, when the disputes 
between them and the British came to extre- 
mity, Sir Charles Napier determined at all 
risks to attempt Jts seizure. Setting out with 
fifty cavalry, two twenty-four-pound howitzers, 
drawn by camels, and three hundred and fifty 
European infantry, mounted on animals (if the 
same description- two on each, he, after a very 
trying march of three days, over a succession 
i of steep sandhills, reached the fort, which was 
immediately surrendered. The captor describes 
it as “ exceedingly strong against any force 
1 without artillery. The walls arc foity foet 
! high, one tower is fifty feet high, and built of 
j burned bricks. It is square, with eight round 
I towers, surrounded by an exterior wall of fifteen 
feet high, lately built. Them am some bomb- 
proof chambers," Twenty thousand pounds of 
powder were found in various places built, up 
for concealment. These were employed in 
springing thirty-four mines, which reduced the 
fort to a mass of ruins, shapeless and irretriev- 
able. The grain found in store had been pro 
vioiisly distributed in lations. The l’ritrih 
force marched back to the interior of Sinde 
without any loss. Emaum Ghur ia in lat. 
26° 35', long. 6i> J 20'. 

EMEXAR \ D, in the Recchna Donah divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
road from Lahore to Wazeorabad, 33 miles N. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32° 4', long. 
74° 10'. 

EMI LEE A, in the British district of Al- 
lahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by the Kutra l‘«vs fmm 
Allahabad to Eewa, and 24 miles S.K. of the 
former city. Lat. 25 15', long. 82^ 10'. 

EMROKEE, in the native state of Sumpter, 
in Bundlecund, a village t on the route from 
Gwalior toSaugor, 60 miles S.K. of the foimer. 
Here, in the beginning of December, 1817, the 
British army under command of marquis of 
Hastings, governor-general, was oncaiiqied in 
its advance towards Gwalior, to intimidate 
Sciadia. Distance S.W. of Calpec 51 miles. 
Lat. 25° 47', long. 70 2'. 

EN AY UT-K A-SAR A E, in the British dis- 
trict of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village nil the route from the 
city m Allahabad to Benares, and eight miles 
H.E. of tho former. Lat. 2.V 25', long. 82*. 

ENDREKSA, in the Punjab, a village 
situate in the bifurcation whore the Reas 
and Sutluj rivers unite. Burner! sought hero 
in vain for the altars dedicated by Alexander 
to commemorate his conquests. He found 
re filling but a brick ruin, unquestionably of 
Mahometan origin. Were this oven the actual 
locality of those altars which have given rise 
to so much controversy, tho probability of 
their still existing is perhaps not great ; it 
being unlikely that the natives would allow 
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the trophies o! the invader’s triumph to remain 
aftor his disappearance. Endreesa is in hit. 
31° 12', long. 7f>° 3'. 

EN ( 1 LIS T f BA Z A f£, in the 1 hi ti sh district 
of Maldah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town, the 
seat of the civil establishment of the district, 
on the route from Berharnpore to Purnoa, 82 
inileH N. of former, 70 S.E^of latter. It is 
situate on the right or west hank x>f the 
Mahanuuda. Distant N. from Calcutta 188 
miles. Lat. 24" 58', long. 88 ‘ Iff. 

KNNORE. — A town in the British district 
of Chingleput, presidency of Madras, nine 
milos N. of Madras. Lat. 13° 13', long. 
80 J 23'. 

EUlCn, or IREJ. — A town of Buudel- 
cund, in the British district of Jaloun, situate 
on the south or right hank of the river Betvva, 
on the loute from Saugor to Gwalior, 05 miles 
S.E. of the latter. It was formerly a place ol 
importance, and had a considerable population, 
principally Mahomedan, as m indicated by the 
nmneiouH mausoleums, rui mounted by domes, 
around it. Hero, in the end of November, 
1817, the British army, commanded by the 
m.iivpiis of Hasting*. governor-general, was 
invampod in ita advance on Gwalior, to inti- 
midate Soindia. Jt was part of the territoiy 
of tlhansi until 1 ‘ ° when it was coded 
by the rao of that place to the Ea*-t India 
Company. At the time of c< won, its annual 
revenue was returned at 7,148 rupees. Lat. 
25 17', long. 79° 9'. 

KRINPGORA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Serohce, 135 miles S.W. from Xus 
.m crabad, and 78 miles S. from Jodhpoor. Lat. 
25 10', long. 73' 9'. 

ERKIODK. — A t«»wn in the British district 
of Madura, presidency of Madras, 230 miles 
S.W. of Madras. Lat. 10 37', long. 78° 8'. 

ERROAI). - See Ymonn. 

ERUCClvBt M )lj.— . A town in the British 
district of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 198 
milos S.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 2u J 40', long. 
80' 1 l'.» 

KRUNDOfjE. -A town in the Biitish dis- 
trict of Candeisli, presidency of Bombay, 212 
miles N.E. of Bombay. Lat. 20° 58, long. 
75 " 19 '. 

ESAXVGG C R. - A town in the Booiukla 
state of Chutti rpoor . 84 milos X.E. from 
Snugur, and three units E. from the fright 
hank of the Declaim river. Lat* 21° 52', 
long. 79' 28'. 

ESEE, in the Brithh dLyict of Alhguih, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province*, a village on 
the road from the cantonment of AIHgnrh to 
that of Muttra, anrl eight miles S. of the 
former. Lat. 27’ 48', long. 78 7'. 

KKEKPOORA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut. gov. of the X.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad canton 
me lit to daiinpure, and nine miles N.E. of the 
former. Lat. 25 27, long. 82 J 1'. 


ESEWUN, ms the territory of Oude, a 
ruined town on tho route by Nanamow Ghat 
from Euttchgurh cantonment to Lucknow, 
25 miles W. of the latter. When Lord Valen- 
tin passed it in 1803, it was nearly in ruins, 
having been deserted for the neighbouring 
town of Mealiganj, recently founded by the 
eunuch Almas Khan, minister of finance to 
the Nawaub Vazir of Oude. Its site is, how- 
ever, plwwuit, on a slight eminence, over- 
looking a small lake. It is mentioned in tho 
Ay eon Akliery uuder the name of ABcyun. 
Lit. 26° 48', long. 80 J 30'. 

ESSAIT KAYLE, in the TXaman division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank of the Indus, 177 miles N. of the town 
of Mooltan. Lat. 32° 39', long. 71° 18'. 

ESUN, a small river of the Doab, rises in 
the British district of AUyghur, in the ncigli- 
bouihoud of Sikuudrarow, in lat. 27° 41% long. 
78" 27'. It takes a south-easterly course to- 
wards the Ganges, into which it falls on the 
light side, in lat. 28 J 47', long. 8ll 0 ll'. At 
the town of Mynpoorce, it is crossed by abridge 
of brick. About twenty miies lower down, 
the route fioni Etavva to Kuttehgnrli crosses 
it by a ford. Jt is throughout a mere torrent, 
and in the dry reason the current totally ceases 
in sonuf paits of its channel. 

ESURDA, or ESIJXDA, in the territory of 
J)cpoie, in Raj poo tana, a town 80 miles 8. of 
tlie city of Jyepore, and near the lift bank of 
the river Bunas. Broughton, who p.ibsed 
close to it, mentions, “ It belongs to a takoor 
or lord of the J\ poor family* is Mirrounded 
by a btrong w ill and ditch, and has a citadel in 
the centre of the place, and is apparently by 
much the handsomest and most commodious 
town that I have seen in this part of India.” 
Lat. 28° 10', long. 78" 10'. 

ESWUNTGGRH. — A town in the British 
district of Vutnageriah, presidency of Bombay, 
184 miles IS E. of Bombay, ‘-.it. 18" 39', long. 
73° 25'. 

ETA, in the Rajpoot state tf Jessulmeer, a 
village on the route from the town of Beyka- 
neer to that of Jessulineer and 55 miles X.E. 
of the latter. Tito road in this part of tho 
route is heavy, lying amongf sandhills. Lat. 
27" 10, long.7r’42\ 

ETA ROLI, in the British district of Etavva, 
under the lit ut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the routc^from Lucknow in Oude, 
by Nanamow, to Etawa cantonment, ami 20 
miles E. of tho latter place. Lat. 20° 48', 
loug. 79" 25'. 

ET VWATL— A British district named from 
its principal place, and subject to die lieut.- 
gov. of tl N.W. Provinces. It U bounded 
on the not iu by the British districts Myn- 
pooree ami Kurruckalvad ; on the east by the 
British district of Cawnpore ; on tho south by 
Bunuclcund ; on the south-west by the Mah,- 
r.itla territories of Gwalior ; and on tho west 
by tho British district of Agrn. It lies between 
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lilt. 26° 21'—27° O', long. 78° 46'— 1 79" 49', and! 
contains an area of 1,674 square miles. It was 
formerly part of C&wnpore, but was formed into 
a separate zillah under the sanction of the 
home authorities in 1840. The greater part of 
Etawah lies in the Doab, a small Btrip only, 
forming the pergunnah of Burpoora or Jani- 
brast, being separated from the rest by the 
Jumna, and lying along the right or south- 
western bank of that river. The Jumna 
touches on the north-western extremity of the 
district, and, flowing in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, either bounds or traverses it for 115 miles. 
About 25 miles 8.E. of the town of. Etawah, 
the Jumna is joined on the right side by the 
Chumbul. So considerable is the accession of 
water from this source, that the Jumna below 
the confluence has been known to rise in twelve 
hoars between six and seven feet, in conse- 
quence of a flood in the Chumbul. The obsta- 
cles rfhicli formerly presented themselves to 
the safe navigation of the Jumna in this part 
of its course, were principally shifting shoals 
and sandbanks, trunks of trees imbedded in 
the bottom, and numerous boulders, as well as 
fixed rocks of kankar or calcareous conglome- 
rate. The sunken trees were removed after a 
careful search, in 1S33, and during the last 
twenty years, the clearance of other # impedi- 
ments has been in progress, under the directions 
of various officers of the engineer service. 
The channel is most obstructed at Kurimkhan, 
ten or twelve miles below the mouth of the 
Chumbul, The Seyngur or Kurun runs nearly 
parallel to the Jumna, but ten or twelve miles 
more to the eastward, and falls into that river 
on the left side, about twenty miles south of 
the southern frontier. The Kind flows across 
the north-eastern extremity of the district, in 
a direction parallel to the Seyngur, hut about 
fifteen miles more to the eastward. The 
Pandwa and some other streams o/ the district 
are mere torrents during the periodical rains, 
and cease to flow during the dry season. All 
the streams run towards the south-east, indi- 
cating the general slope of the country to be 
in that direction ; but there is also a slope 
from the middle part of the Doab towards the 
Jumna, all the streams o^the district being 
» ultimately discharged into that river. The 
levels taken * in laying ilowrt the Etawah 
branch of the ’prolongation of the Granges 
Canal have shown the elevation of the country 
above tb*e sea to diminish from about 676 at 
the northern frontier, 4o 640 at the town 
of Etawah. 

The principal spring crops are wheat, barley, 
gram (Cicer arietinum), and other pulse of 
various kinds. The autumnal crop consists 
of opium, sugarcane, cotton, indigo, rice, jowar 
(Sorghum vulgar©), bajra (Holcus spicatus), 
moth (Phaseolus aconitifolius). The govern- 
ment Assessment upon the lands of this district 
has been fixed for a specified period, and is not 
liable to increase till the year 1871. In the 
vicinity of the cantonment of Etawah, the 
seeds of European vegetables are sown after 


the rainy season, at the close of summer, and 
peas, cauliflowers, and lettuce are fit for use at 
Christmas, attaining a high degree of excel- 
lence ; carrots and other esculent roots are of 
inferior quality ; oranges, citrons, limes, and 
lemons, are very fine, and grapes succeed tolo- 
rably, Melons arc abundant, luxuriant, and 
excellent. The apple, mango, plantain, guava, 
jak (Artocarpus integrifolia), succeed well ; 
but pomegranates are scarcely worth gather- 
ing. The unsheltered situation of Etawah 
affords ample opportunity for the contempla- 
tion of the changes of the atmosphere. In 
no part of India do the hot winds blow with 
greater fury, They commence in March, and 
continue during the whole of April and May. 
The wind usually rises about eight in the 
morning, and continuing through tho whole 
day, subsides at sunset, though it sometimes 
blows throughout the whole night. “ Every 
article of furniture is burning to the touch ; 
the hardest wood, if not well covered with 
blankets, will split with a report like that of a 
pistol ; and linen taken from the drawers is 
as% jurt removed from a kitchen fire. The 
nights are terrible, every apartment being 
heated to excess, each may be conqwired to a 
large oven.” The human constitution suffers 
great exhaustion from this state of tempera- 
ture. The hot winds are succeeded by the 
monsoon or periodical rains, the transition 
being maiked by a furious tornado. Even at 
midday, darkness as of night sets in, caused by 
the dense clouds and volumes of dust ; and so 
loud is the roar of the storm, that the incessant 
peals of thunder can be heard only at intervals, 
whilst the flashes of lightning seldom pierce 
through the gloom. The ram then descends 
ill torrents, floods the country, and refreshes 
the animal and vegetable world. “ Before the 
watery pools have penetrated into the parched 
earth, so rapid is the growth of vegetation, 
patches of green appear along yie plain, aud 
those who take up their ppats in the veranda 
for an hour or two may literally see the grass 
grow. In the Course of a single day the sandy 
hillocks will he covered with verdure, ^ind in a 
very short time the grass becomes high and 
rank.” The rains usually continue from the 
first or second week in June until the middle 
of October, and in some seasons are very 
violent, causing extensive and destructive in- 
undations. The final fall is generally tho 
heaviest, lasting throe t>r four days, and usher- 
ing in coil weather. The climate is delightful 
from October to March ; exercise in the open 
air may he taken with satisfaction on foot 
until ten o’clock *n the forenoon, and all day 
in carnages ; fires are requisite to comfort in 
the evening, and warm bedding is requisite at 
night. 

The vigorous administration of the laws by 
the British authorities has of late years much 
cheeked the hand of crime in this district, which 
was formerly infamous as one of the principal 
haunts and places of refuge of the Thugs and 
Phan cigars, and whose secret and systematic 
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robberies ami murders have been carried to an 
appalling extent all over Hindustan. Some of 
these wretches were t Mahomedans, but the 
majority were Hindoos; some gangs contained 
a mixture of all denmninations and castes. 
In some instances these assassins were under 
the protection of the zemindars or lauded pro- 
prietors of the eastern partjif the district, but 
the mixed gangs gen orally lurked in the ravines 
and jungles of the wild tract of SindoUHo, on 
the right of the Jumna, and in the Doab be- 
tween that river and the Chumbul. Sonic 
ostensibly followed agricultural avocations, or 
other pursuits equally unsuspected, though 
they were in reality supported by their nefa- 
rious practices ; others were mere vagrants, 
living, when urged by want, on the flesh of 
jackals and otlur unclean animals. To so 
great an extent did the crime of thuggee once 
prevail, that in one year (lSOH^ sixty- seven 
dead bodies were taken out of wells in this 1 
district. The population in 1853 was ascer- ! 
taint d by official return to amount to 910,965. 1 
Of this number, 401,307 arc returned as Hiu- 1 
floos engaged in agriculture ; 170.791 Bin - 1 
duos engaged in other pursuits; 9,327 Maho-j 
medans and others, not Hindoos, agricultural 
and 23,4^0 of those classes, lion-agricultural. ' 
Hem e it is seen that the Hindoos constitute an ! 
overwhelming oy <*f the population. j 

The follow i rig is a classification of the towns 
and villages of the district : — j 

Number containing less than 1,000 inhabitants. . 1,313 
Dil to more than l,oon and less than m fp ooo + . . yfi ' 
Ditto more than 5, (MM) and le*s than 10,000 ... 4 I 
Ditto moie than io,()00 and h'»s» than 50,000. . . 1 

Total * ],lli 

The principal towns will be found noticed in 
the proper places. Tin* principal routes through 
the district are -1. From south-east to north- 
west, from Cal pee to Muttra, by Ktawah, run- 
ning parallel to the left bank of the Jumna, 
and on an average ten or twelve miles from it ; 
2. from south-east to noi th-wost, from Cawu- 
pore, joining the former route five mile* from 
the cantoument of E taw ah ; 3. from Lucknow, 
in Oude, to the cantonment of Ktawah, and, 
subsequently crossing the Jumna, to (iwalior; 

4. from north cast to south west, from the 
cantonment of Futteghur to that of Ktawah : 

5. from noith to south, from the cantonment 
of Mynpooree to that of Ktawah. The right of 
the British government; to this tract dates from 
1801, when it. was coded by the Naw§ulNV r izier, 
forming a portion of the possessions alienated 
by that prince in commutation of subsidy. 

KTAWAH, a town, the 1 principal place of 
the perguunah and also of the district of the 
same mime, is situate about a mile east of the 
left bank of the Jumna, here crossed by ferry, 
or occasionally by a bridge of boats. Access 
to the water is had by inraps of numerous 
ghats or flights of stabs, some in a stato of 
great decay, others recently built by wealthy 
Hindoos, to afford devotees easy approach for 
the purpose ot ritual ablution. The sight of 
2 it 


the town haia striking appearance, the houses 
being in nnuy instances insulated on small 
summits, amongst which deep, narrow, steep- 
sided ravines wind. These indentations appear 
to have been formed by the violent torrents 
caused by the periodical rains washing away 
the softer parts of the elevated strata, leaving 
prominent the indurated kankar or calcareous 
conglomerate, in some instances sixty feet 
above the river. Hodges, who visited the 
place in 1783, describes it as then “large, 
but very wretched, having but two tolerable 
houses.” TiefFen thaler spoke of it, about thirty 
years before, as “ a very ancient and famous 
town, situate on the east side of the Jumna, 
and formerly well peopled. At present,” he 
continues, “ many old houses have fallen 
down. The fort, situate on a high feandhill, 
on the bank of the Jumna, which flows along 
its southern side, is of moderate si/e, ^md ha* 
a foundation of brick.” Tn the time of 
Baber, in the caily part of the sixteenth 
century, il was of much note, and was 
governed by the son-in-law of that sovereign, 
by whom it is repeatedly mentioned. At 
present its prosperity appear* somewhat on 
the increase, in consequence of , its favoured 
commercial position at the junction of the 
mad from (‘alpcc to Agra with that from 
Oawnporc to the same place. The jail is one 
of the largest and be*t secured of any in the 
North Western Provinces. The cantonment 
is a mile north-west of the town. It is little 
liked by Europeans, who consider it to he 
“peculiarly desolate, .and to exhibit in full 
perfection the dreary features of a jungle- 
station. Cpon a wide sandy plain, nearly 
destitute of treeH, half a dozen habitable bun- 
galows lie scattered, intermixed with the 
ruins of others, built for the accommodation 
of a larger garrison than is now considered 
necessary for the security of the place, a single 
wing of a tegimtnl of sepoys being deemed 
sufficient for the performance of the duties of 
this melancholy out station " The population 
consists of 23,300 persons. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 710 miles, N.W. from Cawn- 
pore 100, S.E. from Agr 73, S.E. from Delhi, 
ritt AU\ghur. 183. Lat. 20° 4tV, long. 79 4'. 

ETA WE H* in the British district of Sau- 
gor, territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
| route from Saugor to Jeypoor, 40 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 24° 10', long. 78*” 19'. 

ETCHAK.— A town in the British district 
of Bamgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 218 miles 
N:\\. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 5', long. 85° 29'. 
| ETTMADPOOR, or ATAMAPPOOR, iu 
the British district of Agra, lieut. gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a tow non the route from the 
cantonment of Ktawato that of Muttra, ami 39 
mile* S E. of tho hitter. It is of inconsiderable 
size, and surrounded by an indifferent mud 
I wall. Here is a largo tank, inclosed by mas 
1 sivc embankments of masonry, and liming in 
the middle a polygonal building two stone* 
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high, surmounted by a dome. It is built of 
stone, and communicates with the land by a 
bridge of several arches of the same material. 
Local tradition attributes its construction to a 
retainer of the imperial court of Delhi, hut 
his name has not been preserved. The town 
has a bazar, and water and supplies are abun- 
dant. Lit. 27° 14', long. 78° 16'. 

ETOUNDA. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 24 miles S.W. from Khatmandoo, 
and 64 miles N.E. from Bettiah. Lat. 27° 20', 
long. 85° 3'. 

ETOWLEE, in the British district of Shah- 
jehanpoor, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Bareilly to Luck- 
now, 56 miles S.E. of the former, 100 N.W. 
of the latter. Lat. 28° 2', long. S0 J 1 2'. 

EVEREST MOUNT.— A mountain of the 
Himalaya rauge, situate between the moun- 
tain of Kinchingunga, in Sikkim, and the city 
of Khatmandoo, in Nepaul, and presumed to be 
the loftiest burnout in the world. Us eleva- 
tion is 29,002 feet above the level of the sea. 
The highest summit of the Andes is Sorata, 
having an elevation of 25,20/ feet. Mount 
Everest is reported to have been recently dis- 
covered by Colonel Waugh, and to have been 
named in compliment to the late sui^cyor- 
general of India. 

EYTUH, or ETA.- -The principal place of 
the pergunnah of the same name, in the 
British district of Mynpoorie, under the lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces. It has a bazaar, 
and is surrounded by a mud wall. In conse- 
quence of the lowness of its site, it is nearly 
encompassed by ajhil or piece of water during 
the periodical rains in the latter part of sum- 
mer. Supplies and water are abundant at all 
seasons. This place lies on the route from 
Allyghur to Mynpoorie, and is 34 miles N.E. 
of the latter. Lat. 27 ' 34', long. 78* # 43'. 

F. 

FAGU, in the hill state of Koonthul, a 
halting-place on the route from Simla to Kot- 

f urh, and 12 miles E. of the*former. Here is 
building of one apartment, erected by govern- 
ment for the accommodation of travellers. The 
adjacent country is picturesque, and in many 
places well wooded, and, though rough aud 
mountainous, well suited for the culture of escu- 
lent vegetables, especially potatoes, and of the 
salep misri, a species of orchis, yielding in 
great abundance a mucilaginous food, both 
palatable and highly nutritious. Fagi “is 
$,030 feet above the level of the sea. Lat. 
31° 6', long. 77° 21'. 

FALSE ISLAND. — The most southern of 
a cluster of islands on the coast of Amican, 
situate between the island of ( 'heduW aud the 
mainland. Lat. 18*39', long. 94°. 

FALSE POINT.— A headland on the coast 
of Cuttack, at the mouth of the Mahanuddec 


river, and 30 miles S.W. from Point Palmyras. 
“ It is low and woody.” A lighthouse has 
been erected here, exhibiting its light 120 feet 
above high water. Lat. 20 20', long. 86 51'. 

FA RAH, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town, the 
principal place of the pergunnah of the same 
name, lies on the £oube from the city of Agra 
to that of Muttra, 22 miles N.W. of the ior- 
mer, 13 S. K. of the latter. It is situate a 
mile from the right bank of the Jumna. 
Heber describes it as “ built in a great measure 
within the incloaure of what has evidently been 
a very extensive serai, whose walls seem to 
have been kept up as a defence to the village. 
They have, however, not been its only defeuce, 
since, on a little hill immediately above it, is 
a square mud foit, with a round bastion at 
each flank, and a little outwork he tore the 
gate.” The* town is well supplied with water, 
ami has a small bazar. The rui rounding 
country is well cultivated and open. Lat. 
27 ' 19', long. 77° 50'. 

FATLY BAD, in the terntory of Tij irra, 
under the political management of the t Jov< i- 
nor-Generars agent in Rajpootana, a town on 
the route from Delhi to the town of Mw.u, 
and 31 miles N. of the latter. Supplies may 
be procured heie, and water is plentiful. Lat. 
27° 55', long. 76° 15'. 

FATTEH.GAD, in the Peshawar division of 
the Punjab, a town situated at the ontianct of 
the Kyber Pass, 10 miles W of the town of 
Pe&hawur. Lat. 34 J , low;. 71 80'. 

FAZILPOOR- A village iu thedisttn 1 of 
Mooltan, one of the divisions of the Punjab, 
situate 91 miles S.W. of Mooltan. Lat. 
29" 18', long, /If 25'. 

FEKLNUGGUH, in the Pnitish distrii t of 
Shajehanpoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pio 
vinces, a village ou the route fioni Batedly to 
the cantonment of Futtehgurh, a»d 2*> miles 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 28* 1 , long 79 41 . 

FEEROZAPOOR, in the British diitrnt of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro 
vinces, a village on the route from Futt* h 
gurh to Lucknow, and 28 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 27 3', long. 79 5 S'. 

FENNY RIVER. A stream rising in the 
mountains of independent Tippeiah, and, flow 
ing south-west, forms for several miles the 
boundary between Tipperah and the Briii-h 
districtfof Whittagong, and for thirty two miles 
separates the di strict last named fiom that of 
Bulloali, and falls into the Bay of Bengal in 
lat. 22* 53', long. 33'. 

FEROZABAD, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Jhovinces, a 
town, the principal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name, ou the routo from Muttra to 
Ktawa, and 53 miles S.E. of the latter, 25 miles 
E. of the city of Agra. It is of considerable 
size, surround od by a wall, outside which are 
numerous mounds and shapeless rums, dacquo- 
fnont states that it “di -.plays very beautiful 
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relics of ancient splendour. It must have been 
a wealthy town, but its fine edifices are in 
ruins and deserted; and its present inhabi- 
tants dwell in good cottages thatched with 
straw. Still it may in India be considered a 
town.” It has a bazar, and is supplied with 
water from wells. The population is returned 
at 1 ‘2,674. Its present n^ine is of compara- 
tively recent date, and has probably been given 
in honour of some chief of Afghan or Persian 
descent, Firoz being a usual appellative among 
those of that lineage. Under its former name, 
Ohandwar, it is fri^quently mentioned by Baber 
uh a place of importance. Lat. 27° 9', long. 
73 ° 28 '. 

FEBOZABAD.--A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, on the left bank of 
the B corn a riwr, and 114 miles SAW from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 17“ 4', long. 76° f>0'. 

FEROZEPOOR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, bout. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
u town on the route from Allygurh to the town 
of Mor.ulnbad, and 19 miles SAW of the latter. 
Lat. 23 J 37', long. 73 J 40'. 

FEROZESHAH. — A village situate about 
twelve miles from the left bank of the Sutlej, 
within the country under the control of the 
commissioner and superintendent of the Cis- 
Nutlej states. This place has been rendered 
memorable by the attack made on the 21st 
December, 1 346. by the British army, under Sir 
Hugh (lough ami Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) 
Hardinge, on the formidably-intrenched Sikh 
crimp here, which* after two days’ hard fight- 1 
ing. was laptured, and the enemy put to flight. 
The triumph was complete ; but, as in most of 
the actions throughout the Kikh war, the loss 
of the victors was heavy. Lat. 30° 62 , long. 

71 60 '. 

F FROZE SHAFf CAN VL runs from the 


commissioner, refers only to the district of 
lferozpore as it stood before the war with 
Lahore. Subsequently, four pergunnahs, con- 
taining a very considerable tract of country, 
were added to it ; and at a still later period, 
the larger portion of one of them was severed 
from the district, and transferred to a native 
chief, the rajah of Furreedkote. Part of the 
territory thuB alienated was granted to the 
rajah, in consequence of his good behaviour 
during the war ; another part was subject to 
certain cash payments ; and a third portion 
was in exchange for other territory more con- 
veniently situate with reference to Ferozpure. 
This latter process gave additional complica- 
tion to tho circumstances of the district, which 
is again increased by the incorporation with it 
of certain pergunnahs from Wudnee, abolished 
as a separate district. The fact that the latest 
return was made immediately afVr these 
changes, ami before any sufficient arrange- 
ment could be entered into for insuring ac- 
curacy, accounts for tjie presentation of a 
statement which does not even offer any pre- 
tensions to correctnewa The circumstances 
w'hioh have rendered the return as to area 
unsatisfactory, are equally applicable to the 
return of )>opulation, under which the number 
is givsen at 16,890. The district, however, is 
said to be very thinly peopled, not a thirtieth 
part, it is alleged, being under cultivation. 
The remainder is either barren or covered with 
jungle ; but the former populousness and pros- 
perity of the country are proved by the 
existence of several ruined villages and towns, 
as well as >f tine brick-lined weU«, now half- 
tilled with rubbish. The wells at a distance 
from the river are deep, but much of the Boil 
might be irrigated without recourse to them, 
as the dry bed of a nullah or watercourse, 
called the Kukri, traverses the country with a 


river Jumna, at lat. 30 J *20', long. 77“ 38’, 
One branch d'whaigeH itself in the desert, in 
lat 29 16', lun§. 76 16,. md the other re- 
joins the parent stieam at Delhi. m 

FEROZl’OOTL in the British district of' 
Alozuffunmggur, limit. -gov of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a vilhige with a small fort, half a mile 
from the right bank of the (bulges. Elevation 
above the sea 818 feet. Lat. ‘29 ‘ 30, long. 
7* 2'. 

FEROZPOOR, in the British district of 
Kuharunpoor, heut.qjov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from* Meerut to 
Kuharunpoor, 46 milea N.W. of the former. 
Lat. *29' 8/\ long. 77 J 31'. 

FEROZPORE, a BrifcislAlistrict in Sirhind, 
deriving its name from the town so called, 
formerly a place of some note, and now again 
rising into importance. It forma part of what 
mo called the (Jis-Sutlej territories of the East- 
India Company. The boundary is irregular, 
and not very wt*ll defined, but its centre may 
be stated to be in lat. 30 ,J 46', long. 76°. Its 
area is returned at ninety-seven square miles ; 
lint this return, it is explained by the deputy 


sinuous channel, atid it would only require a 
cauul a mile in length to admit the water of 
the Sutbj or Uharrah. l*i the following ex- 
tract, the climate is represented as favourable 
to the European constitution : — “ The climate 
of Ferozepore promises well : it is peculiar to 
this part of India, and unlike any other, ex- 
cept Lnodiana. * Continual cloudy weather, 
occasionally rainy, and a climate particularly 
advantageous to Europeans, as well as natives. 
We can ride out all day without the slightest 
inconvenience, except that sometimes it is 
rather too cold than otherwise, to be comfort- 
able without a great coat : scarcely any rick in 
hospital.** The condition of the climate here 
described was in January. The territory of 
Ferozepore eaeheated to the British, upon the 
demise, in 1836, of Sirdarree Luchmun Kooar. 
The cl air t * of Lahore were subsequently com- 
promised by a division of the territory with 
Kunject Singh, the portion then allotted to 
that potentate again changing masters, as 
above noticed, ujh>h the conclusion of the 
Lahore war. 

FEROZrOKE, in Sirhind, a town and fort 
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so pained because built by Feroze Toghluk, 
who sat on the throne of Delhi from i 351 to 
1388. It is the chief place of a portion of the 
British possessions in that quarter, and is 
situate three miles from the loft bank of the 
Sutlej. It must have been formerly a large 
town, as the extensive ruins around it indicate. 
The fort is* an irregular budding, incapable of 
defence against a regular attack. It is a 
hundred yards long, forty broad, and has a 
dry ditch, ten feet wide ami ten deep, with 
one gateway, which is on the east face. The 
interior is filled with earth to half the height 
of the walls, and the mound thus formed is 
crowded with mean brick houses and mud 
hovels, separated by alleys not exceeding six 
feet wide. The town is surrounded by a ditch 
and by a weak mud wall. It is well supplied 
with water from a hundred and twenty-four 
brick-linqd wells. Before the introduction of 
artillery, and when in good repair, the fort 
roust have defied attempts to storm it ; and 
even now, according to the teport of an eye- 
witness, when viewed at a distance, its appear- 
ance is very striking. “The large, heaped- to- 
gether, and well-raised round towers of the fort* 
about here/' says a visitant, “ give more an im- 
pression of England than any 1 have seen in 
India. At two or three miles distant, iu look- 
ing on Ferozcpore, you might fancy yourself 
gazing on Arundel, if not Windsor Castle.” 
The town, though originally very mean, has 
been improved since its occupation by the 
Briti&h ; bazars have been made, and several 
good shops established. The population has 
also greatly increased. Its rapid improvement 
is thus described by a late traveller :< — “ When 
I was at Ferozepore in Jaimaiy, 1839, the 
streets were uariow, and iu the filthiest state 
imaginable ; the houses all huddled together. 
When I was there in February, 1841, on my 
return from Affglianistan, a totally new pio- 
spect presented itself. The fort and fown bad 
been new-modelled, indeed rebuilt of burned 
brick ; wide streets, with colonnaded rows of 
shops, had been constructed, anrl the whole 
exhibited the promise of an extensive mercantile 
city. For this improvement, we arc much 
indebted to the zeal and exertions of Caj tain 
■fl. Lawrence, assistant political agent. The 
native mei chants of India and Ihe Punjaub, 
seeing distinctly the dawn of commercial pros- 
perity in that quarter, at once entered into the 
speculation of erecting long lines of shops ami 
warehouses, and increasing the town ; and 
there can be no doubt that in a very short 
period Ferozepore will become one of the most 
important mercantile entrepots jn the north- 
west part of India.” For this purpose it is 
well adapted, by its situatioL near one of the 
great ferries over the Gharrah, and the means 
of easy communication with the lower part of 
the Punjaub, Bahawulpore, and Sinde, afforded 
by that great river, and its recipient the Indus. 
There is also facility of communication by good 
roads with all parts of Sirhind. In November, 
1838, an interview took place here between 


Uunjoct Singh, then maharaja of the Punjaub, 
and Lord Auckland, the Governor-General of 
British India, oil which occasion 10,000 men, 
rendezvoused at Ferozpore previously to their 
advance to the invasion of Afghanistan, went 
through the evolutions of a bloodless battle for 
the amusement of the Seik ruler, as well as to 
produce on him an ijpipiession of the superiority 
of British discipline and tactics. In tho sub- 
sequent operations of the Affghan war, it was 
repeatedly visited by British armies, marching 
and countermarching. Within the monumental 
church erected in this town, tho names of the 
gal hint officers and men Who fell in tho Sutlej 
and Punjaub campaigns will be perpetuated 
on tablets sacred to their memory. The popu- 
lation of Ferozpore is about 6,000. It is distant 
VV. of Loodiana 79 miles, N.W. of Calcutta 
1,181 miles. Lat. 30" 55', long, 75' 35'. 

FEROZPORE. — The principal place of tho 
pergunnah of the same name, in the British 
district of Goorgaon, lieut -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, on the route from Delhi to Alwar, 
and 71 miles S. of the former. Jacqueniont 
describes it as surrounded by a rather strong 
wall, Hanked with small towers, and inhabited 
principally by Mussulmans. The fort had 
strong wallH and towers, constructed of mud 
and mounted with cannon, and contained tin* 
nawnub’s palace, of no great size, but hand- 
somely built, and furnished in the English 
style. According to the latest official return 
(1848), the number of inhabitants was 7,9^0 ; 
but this statement was founded on a census 
made two or three years cailier, and chiefly, if 
not entirely, through native agency. The jag- 
hire of Ferozpore, containing an area of about 
138 square miles, with that of Lohaioo, con- 
taining 350, were granted, in the beginning of 
the present century, the former by land Lake*, 
the latter by the ruler of Alwur, to Ahmud 
Buksh Khan ; on whose death, in t l ^27, they 
descended to his son, Mniresooddecn Khan. 
The two younger brothers of Shurusooddoui, 
havincf well-founded claims on Lohnrno, in 
virtue of an arrangement made by their father 
Ahmud Buksh, Mr. William Fraser, the Bri 
tish political agent at Delhi, exerted himself to 
induce tho British government to make a par- 
tition iu their favour. Shumsooddeen, to avei t 
the threatened loss, and in levenge tor tho 
proposed measure, as well as for some censure 
passed, >nd some coercion exercised, in legard 
to certain ^rarts of his conduct, cuum d Mr. 
Fraser to bo murdered, at Delhi, by a hired 
assassin, in October, 1835. A year affn wards, 
he was brought to trial for the mui dor, and, 
being duly convicted, was banged. Ihs jag- 
hires being declared forfeited, Loharoo was 
granted to his brothers, and Ferozpore em- 
bodied with the British district of Goorgaon. 
There are works in the town for smelting iron- 
ore, raised at a mine three miles distant. Tho 
bazar is well supplied, and water is abundant. 
The road in this part of the route is good. 
Elevation above tho sea about 840 feet. Dis* 
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tancc N.W. from Calcutta, by Agra and Tippoo Sultan on tlio site of the ancient Koo- 
M uttra, 895 mile?. Lat. 2 7 47 , long. /7 1 • shalnagar, and is the head -quarters of the 
FI Loll, or FA LOCK. — A town in the sappers ainl minors employed on the roads and 
dulmder Dooab division ot* the Punjab, on the °ther public wmks in Coorg. The soil is 
route from Aniritsir to Loodiaua, and about alluvial but well drained, and the air salubrious, 
six miles N.W. of the latter place, ft is though, in consequence of its comparatively 
situate on the right bank of the Sutluj, and is depressed site, warmer than in most jiarts of 
defended by a fort, built 09 the high steep Coorg. The nights, however, arc cool and 
rising from the river. The fort, which was pleasant at all seasons, and during th© mon- 
constructed by order of Runjeet Singh in 1809, Bocm little r^ia falls, and the temperature is 
is small, affording accommodation for a garrison moderate, the heat of the sun being mitigated 
of oidy 150 men, but it is rendered conspicuous by continual clouds and light fogs. Elevation 
by its large barbican. Here is the ferry over above the soa 3,200 feet. Instance from Mer- 
thc tfutluj, for the communication of Loodiana kara » &•> 14 miles; Mangalore, S.E., 81; 
and its neighbourhood with Arnritsir and Bangalore, S. W., 1 17 ; Madras, W., 200. 
Lahore. Tlic Sutluj, in inundation, formH Lat. 12' 28, long. 70° 1'. 


extensive sheets of water loiuul the town, and I FRENCH! ROCKS, in Mysore, a British 
these remain after the river has shrunk to the military station for native troops, at a rocky 
confines of its usual channel. Lilt. 31° 2', I hill, five miles N. of the river Cau very at So- 


li mg 75 1 Hi . 


ringapatam, and 300 feet above it. The can- 


FIVE SISTERS ISLANDS. —A group of tonuient is on a gently rising ground, with a 
island- on the coast of the Tenasserim province, gravelly soil and well drained. There are no 
in lat. II 1 25', long. 98° 9', and 82 miles S.W. jungles nor marshes in the vicinity, nor any 


from the town of Tenasserim. 

FLAT ISLAND. --An island, called by the 
natives Ncgamale, situate about five miles 
from tin* south-eastern shore of Cheduba (Ar- 


stagnant water, except that contained in a fine 
deep tank with a rocky l ttom, which yields * 
an abundant and excellent supply throughout 
the year. The atmosphere is rather moist ; 
fogs and heavy dues prevail at the close of the 


r.icaid, which island in soil and productions it uu ™ ™ c . 1Ui3C 01 

, 17 r , r 1 winter ^md the early part of spring. The 

\ciy much resemble It is about four miles , . - , , A . 1 P M 


veiy much reserphW It is about four miles , , . 7 ~ 

in Wh from north to south, has a pool or ‘jPf “ less ‘ i “ ^ ^"noapatam, a few nnles 
two of fiosh watet. and is high towards the dl! ^ nt \ and *° C hemu, meter is at no time 
. i+io 1 much above 85 . The monsoon rams generally 

1 ©litre. Lat. 18 ft/, long. 93 50. , . . „ e <. . . ® v ; 

’ 0 cease about the middle of September. Not- 

h Of{J S> 1 . DAVID.- A town and fort on withstanding the many apparently favourable 
the coast of Coromandel, in the British district circumstances of its site, it has been from time 
of South Arcot, presidency of Madras. This to time subj ct to attacks of severe endemic 
placf, formerly known as Tcgnapatam, was f cVer , generally of intermittent type. They 
pmcha-ed hy the East-India Company from a appear, however, to be in a great degree eon- 
native pmice in 1<>9 1, and became a station of to the native population, the British 

some iinpoitanee. I pon the ca]*i filiation of generally enjoying good health. Elevation 
Madras to the French in 1 7 4*L the Company a above the sea 2,300 feet. I+at. 12° 31', long. 


some iinpoitanee. I’ pon the capitulation of general! 
Madras to the French in 1 7 1 •», the Company’s above tl 
agent In 10 assumed the general administration 4 ;, # 
ot British ajjunrs in the south of India,, and p’ftp 

Mieco-sfull y re-isto<l an at tin k made by Dupleix DR1JER1 
upon the settlcrmnt. In 1758, Clive was ap- 
pointed governor of Fmt St. David. It was 
attacked by the Fr< ncli in 1758, both by sea j m . U8> 


j FRENCH SETTLEMF *sTS. — See Pon- 

| DR11ERUY. 

| FCLAILEE, in Simle, is 1 branch of the 
! Indus, leaving the main channel about nine 


in uu'Kcu uv me lion in ut»m uv sv.i. . - , * r i , . . . , . 

and land, and oapdulatod, when the fn.tifio.i- m'le- al>ove Kydenihad, and m lat. 2 ;. 31. 

tarns were demolished, and note never rel.mlt. U,,, S- 0h -? ■ :° u ‘ hward ’ “ ft , e , r l ,ru ' 

Distant M. from Cuddaloro three miles; tmm ceeding a short dt.Unre to the east of llyder- . 

Madias, S , 100. I.at. 1 1 ’ f.V. long 7!> SO'. akld - wh ] ,ch 1 “ T* 1 ?*?' »>>' toUlH 

, ' 4 westward a branch which rejoins the mam liver 

h OUT M. CEOLtiE.- See ISIadh VS. about fifteen miles below the town. Below 

FORT \V ILL! A M. *-See CALcniA. this ln.st divarication it bears tbo uqpne of the 

FOI L ISLAND, off the coast of* Arracan, Hoonee, lakes a south-easterly courvo, His- 
sjfuatc about six hugues from the mainland, is < charging its water eastward into the Purana 
two miles m length, its .shape conical, with a|™' Phunaun, and ultimately into the sea by 
giadual declivity from tho cgntre towards the j Korea mouth. 

sea. Tho i.slaml is covered with a profusion of j FCLJAR TAL, in the British district of 
.tioes. Lat. 18 4', long. 94° Hi', j Shahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. JPro- 

FRASEIvPET, or KOOSHA LNUflOUR, i vincea, a Sl.’.U lake, tho source of the river 
in the British district of Comg, presidency of ! Hoorn tee. Lat. 28 35, long. 80 10. 

Madras, a town situate on the loft hank of tht*j FULTA, in the British district known as 
river Cauvery, hero 225 foot wide, fordable in , the Twenty-four Pcrgunnahs, lieut.-gov. of 
tbo dry season, but during tho monsoon rising ! Bengal, a tow r n on the left bank of the river 
from twenty to thirty feet. It is situate close i Hooghly, opposite the mouth of the Damooduh. 
to tlic ruins of Jaafarabad, n fort built by Distance from Calcutta, S.W., by land, 2 - 
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miles ; by the course of the Ilooghly, 29. Lat. 
22” IS', long. 88° 10'. 

FUREEDABAD, a town in Bulubgurh or 
Fureedal^uij a jaghire under the lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, is situate on the route 
from Delhi to Muttra, and 21 miles 8. of the 
former <jity. The country around is for the 
most part barren and disagreeable, but groves 
of tamarinds and other trees enliven the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the town. Here is a 
bazaar, and also a large tank. The town is 
surrounded by a wall. At the time of Thorn’s 
visit, fifty years ago, it was noted for the manu- 
facture of bows and arrows. Water is abun- 
dant. Lat. 28” 25', long. 77° 23'. 

FUREEDGUNGE, in the British district 
of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on *he old route from the 
cantonment of Allahabad to Futtehpore, and 
39 milks N.W. of the former. Lat. 25° 41', 
long. 81° 25'. 

FUREED KOT, in the British district of 
Bhuttceana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Patialah to Bhawul- 
poor, 116 miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 
30” 1', long. 74° 47'. 

FUREED KOTE, one of the protected 
Sikh states of Sirhind, is bounded on tlfe north, 
south, and east by the British district of Fe- 
rozopor^, and on the west by the native state 
of Mundote : it extends from lat. 30 1 40' to 
30' 56', and from long. 74° 22' to 75* 9 ; is 
forty miles in length from east to west, and 
nineteen in breadth. The area is 308 square 
miles, containing a population of 45,892. 
Fureedkote, the chief town, is 60 miles N.W. 
from Loodiana. Lat. 30° 40', long. 74° 59'. 

FUREEDPOOR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allyghur to the 
tow n of j^r adabad. and four inilfla S.W. of 
the situate near the right bank 

of tn^uangun^ in an open, level, cultivated 
country. Lat. 28° 47', loug. 78° 49'. 

FUREEDPOOR, in the British district of 
Bareilly, the’ principal place of the pergunnah 
of the same name, on the rftute from the town 
of Bareilly to Nhahjehanpoor, and 12 miles S.E. 
of the former. It is situate close to a grove of 
very fine mango- trees, in a flat fertile country, 
well cultivated, especially under cotton. H eber 
describes wiis visit to this place on November 
13th as delightful : — “The morning was posi- 
tively cold, and the whole scene, with the 
exercise of the march, the picturesque groups 
of men and animals round me,dhe bracing air, 
the singing of birds, the light mist hanging on 
the trees, and the glistening dew, had some- 
thing at once so oriental and so English, I have 
seldom found anything better adapted to raise 
a man’s animal spirits and to put him in good 
temper with himself and all the worfd.” There 
is a bazar here, and water and supplies are 
abundant. The road in this part of the route 
is good. Lat. 28° 12', long. 79° 36'. 


FTJREEDPORE. — A British district under 
the lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, named from its prin- 
cipal place. It is bounded on tho north by 
the British district Mymensing ; on the east 
by the British district Dacca ; on the south by 
the British district Backergungo ; and on the 
west by the British districts Jessore and Pubna : 
it lies between lafc. 23° 3' — 24 ,J 5', long. 89° 30' 
— 90° 15', and lias an area of 2,052 square 
miles. Fureedpore is altogether an alluvial 
tract, low and swampy in the southern and 
north-eastern parts, whore it is much subject 
to inundation ; but in the north and north- 
western portions, rather more elevated, with a 
deep soil of fine quality. Few districts rnoro 
abound in rivers : the Ganges, in this part of 
its course called the Podda, touches on tho 
western frontier at Juflbrgnnge, where that 
river receives an offset ot the Konaio or .la- 
buna, by which its volume of water D more 
than doubled. Thence taking a south easterly 
course for fifteen miles to Malapora, it enters 
the district, through which it flows for forty- 
five miles, to Kagauta, on the eastern frontier, 
at which place it sends oft* eastward a gie.it 
branch, called the Kirtynassa ; and then taking 
a southerly course fj>r fifteen miles, it at Holu- 
gunje crosses the southern frontier into the 
British district of Backergungo. Tt on the 
left side receives numerous considerable water- 
courses, and on the right side sends off many 
others, especially during the rainy season, 
when it rolls along with a vast volume of 
water, four, five, or m\ milt* in width. The 
Konaie, or Jabuna, from the north, touches on 
this district at its north-western corner, and 
flowing southerly for about five miles, iomn 
its western boundary as far as A me ora bad, 
where it send* off to the left, or south-east- 
wards, a large stream, called the Uula^seree, 
and, turning south-westward, it receives, at a 
distance of five miles, the Oora Sugar, on tho 
right side ; the united stream a fe*v miles lower 
down falling into theGangow. The Dulassereo 
holds a south-easterly course for thirty-five 
miles to Sahar, on the eastern frontier, towards 
the British district of Dacca, where it receives 
the Bunsi, flowing from the north. From tho 
confluence, the Dulaf»seree holds a course south- 
east, forming for twelve miles tho eastern 
boundary of Fureedpore towards Dacca, when 
it passes into that district. The Barashco or 
Ohundna, a large offset of tho Ganges, flowing 
from north-west to south-east, touches this 
district dh the western frontier, at Moodoo- 
callee, and taking a course very sinuous, but 
generally southerly, for fifty-five miles, to (»o- 
palgunge, it for tltat distance forms the western 
boundary, towards the British district Pubna 
and Jessore, Rennoll remarks that “ the only 
subordinate branch of the Gunge* that is at all 
times navigable, is the Chumlnafi river, which 
separates at Moddapore, and terminates in the 
Hooringotta and Horsburgh states that ships 
of 500 tons can enter and load m the IJoorin- 
gotta estuary. Tho Barushec or Chumlna is 
the only stream in this district navigable 
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throughout the year ; all the others, including 
the main stream of the Ganges or Podda, during 
the dry season become in many parts so shallow, 
that even small boats cannot traverse them. 

The soil is in general very rich, particularly 
in the northern part, producing fine crops of 
sugarcane, cotton, indigo, oil-seeds, and some 
otlu'i'H of less value ; while th^swampy grounds 
are fruitful in rice. Sugar is probably the 
most important cro[v The manufacturing in- 
dustry of the district is chiefly employed in the 
preparation of indigo arid sugar, and in the 
distillation of rum. A considerable quantity 
of coarse cotton cloth is made for home use. 
Hero are rnahajans or merchants, reputed to 
bo considerable capitalists, who drive an exten- 
sive and lucrative business, there being a brisk 
traffic in the import, export, and transit de- 
partments. The population is given under 
the article HkkuaIj. Mussulmans are more 
numerous in the southern part, and Brahmin- 
ists in the remainder of the district. There 
are some thousands of native (Tiristiaus of the 
Romish persuasion, descended from the off- 
spring of the union of Portuguese with native 
women. The district of Fu reed pore passed to 
tlie Kiwi -India Company by the grant of Miah 
Alum, emperor of Delhi, in ^755. Fureedporc, 
the locality of the e*vil establishment, llobi- 
gumro and JufTerg tinge, tin, principal places, 
are noticed under their respective names in the 
alph.il ictical arrangement. 

Ff KKEDPOHE.- The principal place of 
the British district of tire same name, situate 
on the night or south-west side of the Ganges, 
In re called the Podda. According to Ifeher, 
“ The huts of the natives are in uo compact 
village, but scattered thinly up and down a 
large and feitile extent of 01 chard-garden, and 
paddy pice) ground/’ Thcie seems to be* little 
mmc to ho said of Fureedporc, and that little 
m*t of the most creditable ohaiaeter, it having 
foimeily boon # a noted lesort of ^iver pirates, 
who nude the navigation of this part of the 
nv»*r very hazardous ; but the evil has in a 
gnat measure ceased since the place has be- 

< nine the locality of the principal government 

< stahlidiments of the district. Here are 
vaiiouH buildings for the accommodation of the 
different branches of the civil department. 

1 ) i -Lance from Dacca, VV M 38 miles , Calcutta, 
VIC.. 115. Lat. 23' 3iV, long. 89 50'. 

F F REKDl 1 li, in tlfo British district of 
Bolundshuhur, li cut. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town, the principal place of the per- 
gunnah of the same name, situate on the right 
hank of tin* Gauge#, (>0 mil#s E. of Delhi. 
Lat 2t> 33', long. 7S’ 17'. 

FIT HR V. -A towm in the native state of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Soindia, five miles 
from tlu* right liAnk of the Barbu tty river, and 
113 mill's SAY. from Agra. Lat. 25° 57’, 
long. 7*> J 5lL 

Ff* II BUCK A BAT*. - A British district, 
under the limit. -gov. of the N.W. Pi miners, 


named from its principal place. It is bounded 
on the north by thu British districts Budaon 
and Shahjehanpore ; on the east by the terri- 
tory of Oude ; on the south by the British 
districts of Etawah and Cawnpore ; and on the 
west by Etawah and Mynpooree, It lies be- 
tween lat. 26° 4<V-^27 d$, long. 7Jj° 57'— 
80 c 2', and has an area of 1,909 squaie miles. 
The general elope of the country is to the 
south-east, as indicated by the courses of the 
Ganges, Esun, and Hind, which run in that 
direction. The other rivers intersecting the 
district are the Kali Nadi and the Ramguuga. 
The south-western portion of the district is 
part of the crest or gentle elevation extending 
along the Doah at nearly an equal distance 
from the Ganges and the Jumna. 

The soil varies a good deal in quality, much 
of that on the banks of the Ganges being 
khadir or marsh, having a deep rich soil, satu- 
rated with moisture. The town of Inuutpoor, 
in this tract, is described as situate in a 
“country spread for many surrounding leagues 
with one sheet of luxuriant cultivation, inter- 
spersed with beautiful and ancient mango- 
trees. In the rainy season this rich and fruit- 
ful tract is scarcely habitable or passable, the 
whole country between the Ganges and Bareilly 
exhibiting one vast lake of water.” Even m 
the driest part of the year, water nmy be ob- 
tained at a very small depth below the surface, 
and many ponds and watercourses occur. The 
most important crop on soil of this description 
is indigo, which is thought to be indigenous, 
being everywhere observable wild ; and the 
herb thus prod *ced has l>een said to yield a 
finer d_ve than when cultivated. The culture 
is generally managed by the natives, who dis- 
pose of the crop to European capitalists for 
conversion into a marketable state, a process 
which is largely carried on in the town of Fur- 
ruck a Lid. # A considerable part of the country 
is very sandy and sterile, especially the 
northern, and there the soil i#si 1 v tie retentive 
of moisture, that it Incomes peri vtlydry a few 
hours after lx log drenched with rain ; yet 
assiduous culture, and judicious irrigation where 
water can l>e obtained from either streams or 
wells, clothe these* unpromising tracts with 
good crops of grain, puWe, and tobacco. Where 
unimproved by human industry, the aspect of 
the country is dismal. In many places in the 
midland and southern parts of the district, the 
soil ia^ertile, producing fine wheV, barley, and 
pulse, and the crops of maize and sugarcane 
are so luxuriant and dense, as to attain a 
height of eight or ten feet, and exclude the 
rays of the sun. #The southern part is so well 
wooded, as, when viewed from some di-tance, 
to have the r opearance of a forest. Cotton 
and tobacco an grown chiefly for home con- 
sumption. Many vegetables of usual growth 
iu Europe succeed well here, especially pota- 
toes, which are so muih esteemed, that they 
are sent to many other parts. The land reve- 
nue in this district has b«vn fixed by the go- 
vernment fur a tenn of years, and is not liable 
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to be increased until the year 1865. The popu- 
lation of this district is returned at 1,064,607 ; 
of which number, 695,507 are classed as Hin- 
doo agricultural ; 241,180 as Hindoo non- 
agricultural ; 45,608 as Mohammedans and 
others, agricultural ; and 82,252 as coming 
under t^e same genqpil head, but non-agri cul- 
tural. The Mussulmans are said to be de- 
scendants of the Fatans or Afghans, who early 
iu tile last century established themselves in 
the tract extending between Oude and the 
Fun jab, and have been reputed to retain some 
of the sanguinary and turbulent spirit charac- 
teristic of their ancestors. Lord Valentia de- 
scribes the condition of society before the settle- 
ment of the district by the British authorities in 
gloomy terms : — “The state of the country was 
then most wretched. Murders were so frequent 
at Furruckabad, that people dared not venture 
there after sunset, and the workmen who came 
out to the cantonments always retired to their 
own houses during daylight.*' He adds, that 
seventy persons were in prison to be tried for 
murder. Tennant also, writing in 1793, com- 
plainshearing of the numtiersand murderous out- 
rages of the banditti of Furruckabad. An. her, 
writing thirty years later, and even after the 
establishment of British rule, says, “No peasant 
thinks of living out of the village in ft cottage 
by himself : it would not be secure, and would 
certainly tempt to plunder and murder.” Hap- 
pily, a very different state now prevails. The 
district is not only tranquil, but prosperous. ' 
The recent revenue settlement, effected for a 
term of thirty years,— a period sufficient to 
afford opportunity for agricultural enterprise, 
without surrendering in perpetuity the just 
rights and interests of government,-— has been 
extended to this district, in common with other 
portions of the North-Western Provinces. 1 
Under it, the rights of all parties being defined 1 
and secured, industry is sure of its*|f-ward, and , 
consequently flourishes. Honest labour has, 
superseded lawleih rapine as an occupation ; 
and person and property are alike safe. The 
minuter advantages of civilization are in course 
of introduction, and efforts have been made to 
communicate to every class some measure of i 
education. The progress "of improvement isj 
mainly attributable to the exertions of the late 
Mr. Thomason, while filling the office of lieu- 
tenant-governor of the North-West Provinces. 
“To him,” says a late writer, “is due an im- 
proved executive administration, such as we 
have never had elsewhere in India.” The 
principal routes in the district are— 1. From 
west to east, from Agra to Mynpooree, whence 
one branch proceeds to Futteghur, and another 
(the grand trunk road from Calcutta to Delhi) 
to Cawnpore. 2. From Ailyghur to Futte- 
ghur, and thence to Cawnpore. 3. From 
south-west to north-east, from Etawah to 
Futteghur, and continued thence to Bareilly. 
The East-Indian Railway intersects the south- 
ern quarter of the district. The principal 
places are Furruckabad, Ohubramow, Jmrui- 
poor. Allygury, Kunnoj, Khudaganj, Nnwab 


ganj, Jalalabad, which will be found noticed 
in their proper places. 

In the earlier part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Robilla Fatans had established them- 
selves in the tract comprised iu the present 
district. In 1749, Ahmed Shah, of Delhi, 
urged by his vizier, inarched thither, and con- 
fiscated the estates of the deceased ruler, who 
had just fallen in an unsuccessful war with the 
Hohillas. The country, with the exception of 
a small portion allotted to the support of the 
family of the lato prince, was bestowed on the 
vizier, from whom, however, it was wrested 
by Ahmed Khan, brother of the former ruler, 
who forthwith proceeded to invade Oude. 
Expelled from that territory, though not. with- 
out difficulty, Ahmed sought refuge in the 
hills, but on his submission. was rt stored to 
Furruckabad, with a revenue of sixteen lacs 
of rupees. After being occupied by various 
classes of adventurers, it appeal-*, howeviv, to 
have reverted to the vizier of Oude, who, in 
1801, transferred his claims to the East India 
Company. In 1802 the Company assumed 
actual possVssion of Fumickaliad, liquidating 
the claims of the tributary Patan nnwaub by ,i 
fixed monthly stipend of 9,000 rupees, in 
addition to which, an annual sum of nearly 
180,000 rupees was bestowed in pen -ions and 
charitable allowances to Ins dependants. In 
1804, Uolkar, at the head of a great body of 
cavalry, the number of which has been estnnat. d 
at 60,000. ravaged this tract, and, Hying befoio 
the British army under Lord Lake, w;w sur- 
| prised at the town of Furruckabad, and having 
1 lost 3,000 men, the remainder were so rodun d 
1 by desertions and other causes, that not above 
half their number ever rejoined the standard 
of their leader : the loss of tho British vvn- 
only two dragoons killed, and about twenty 
wounded. In their march to overtake the 
enemy, and in the pursuit subsequent to the 
route, the British traversed a distance of above 
seventy rnilefl in twenty-four hours. 

FURRUCKABAD, the principal place of 
the district of the same name, in tin* N.W. 
Provinces, is situate lietwocn two and three 
miles west of the right hank of the Cianges , 
its Patan founders, from their exclusive addic- 
tion to military pursuits, attaching no value to 
the facilities afforded by the great river, navi- 
| gable upwards for nearly two hundred miles, 

| and downwards to the ocean. Funuckubad 
is rather a handsome town, and considered 
healthy, though many of tho streets arc shaded 
by trees, a circumstance usually considered to 
have in India a* tendency to produce malaria. 
Its population is returned at 56,300 person*-. 
The healthiness of the place may be owing, in 
a great degree, to its cleanliness, a point mote 
attended to hero than in most Indian towns; 
and the width of the streets and squares no 
doubt contributes towaids this good end. The 
trade is considerable, and the banking business 
especially is extensive and important. Tin* 
surrounding country l>c in t* fertile and well mi 
3J 11 
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tivatcd, provisions are abundant and excellent. 
Jn the town is a mud fort, built as a residence 
for the nawaub, on a considerable height, com- 
manding extensive views of the Ganges and 
of the* surrounding country. The commercial 
importance of this town was marked by its 
having a mint, the coinage of which circulated 
extensively, especially throughout the North- 
VV <• stern Provinces. The issue continued down 
to the year LS24, the value of the Purruckabad 
rupee being to the Sicca rupee as fifteen to 
sixteen. The British military cantonment of 
Futtygurh is three miles east of the town, and 
on tlie light bank of the Ganges. The eleva- 
tion of Purruckabad is probably about .570 feet 
abovo the sea. It lies twenty miles to the 
light of the great muth western route from 
(\dcutta to I >elhi, by the newline, and distant 
N.W. from the former r>00 miles, F.K. from the 
latter 10(1, N.W. from Lucknow 95, E. from 
Agra 90. Lat. 27‘ 24', long. 7 IF l(f. 

FURRUCKABAD — -A town in the British 
district of Maldnh, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, Ifi 
miles SAV. of JVlaldah. Lat. 2f L 49', long. 
M J 4'. 

FrURUPKNUGOUR. — A petty Maho- 
medan chieftainship, comprising a few villages, 
situate on the south-east corner of the native 
state of .Jhnjh"-. ai acquiring supremacy in 
tin* 1 Mhi territory, the British government 
found Mozuffer Khan in possession of the 
|.aghire, and hi** rights were respected in the 
subsequent grant oF Jhujhiir to the linraitch 
family. Tlie chief bears llie title of nawaub. 
The centre of the estate is in lat. 28* 24', long. 
7i» J 52'. its area is about twenty-two srjuaic 
iml« s. Tb.' population, assuming the average 
of the adjacent b intones, may be estimated 
at L luO. The nawaub maintains a small nnli 
tarv force of t\\< nty-five mfantiy. 

FURDKNUGUR, in the British district of 
jMitrut, licu^ g'»v. of thi 1 N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route «from Delhi to tin 1 town of 
Meerut, and 1 f miles N.E. of the foimer.' It 
is situate on the light bank of the flimlun, 
heie ciobscd by ford from two to two and a 
half feet deep, and in an open and partially- 
lultivated country. Lat. 28’ 44', long. 77' 2l». 
FUTKUGUNGE (WESTERN), in the 


charge of the Patans, who, taking advantage 
of the opening thus made, got into the rear, 
and cut to pieces six companies of infantry, but 
ultimately fell before the unshaken courage of 
the survivors. Ramsay, the commander of the 
cavalry, who showed the example of flight, 
saved himself from the punishment due to his 
delinquency by taking refuge in America, and 
ultimately was employed by Napoleon in his 
commissariat. The East India Company raised 
a monument to those of tluir troops who fell 
in the action. u It is of obelisk form, and 
Stands on a small mound, the only elevation in 
this vast plain, on which point of vantage the 
enemies’ guns were ranged, and afterwards 
taken. The names of fourteen British officers 
.ire recorded mi the 1 storied stone;’ among 
whom were three commanding officers of regi- 
ments. Within a stone’s throw of this plain 
and simple monument, rises the carved and 
minaretted tomb of two illustrious Rohilla 
chiefs, who fell in the action.” A collection of 
dwellings, the extension of the contiguous vil- 
lage of Betoura, feud which were the immediate 
scene of the. conflict, h*. received the appella- 
tion of Futehgunjc, or “ Victory Market.” 
Lat. 28 1 28, long. 7SP 24'. 

PrTEHGVNME (EASTERN), in tlm Bri- 
tish district of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Province*,, a town on the route from the town 
of Bareilly to Shnhjehanpoor, and 23 miles S.K. 
of the former. It is situate near the right bank 
of the river Bhagul, and close to a noble grove 
of muni o- trees, covering bttw'een twenty and 
thirty acre >, but is a poor, insignificant place, 
surrounded by a ruined mud wall, in which, 
however, are two handsome brick gateways. 
R has a small bazar, ami is well supplied with 
excellent water. The town was founded by 
Slinjahiuldawlat, the nawaub of Oude, in com- 
memorating df a victory which, gained by the 
British atiny in 1774, g.v * k him possession of a 
large poitioii of Kohikui. i It is probable 
that the kittle was not, how ■ <?r. fought on the 
site of tht. present Putehgunje, but at Te*su- 
nah, about four miles noith-west of it. and 
maiked as a battle-field, with crossed swords, 
in Rennell’s Bong.il Atlas. The engagement 
is somethin. *> called the battle of Cutterah or 


Bullish district of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the Kuttra, from a town three miles to the south- 
N.W. Piovinces, a town on the route from least of Putehgunje. Tho successive conflicts 
Bareilly to Moradabad, and 12 miles N.\\\ of 1 in an action so obstinately routes ted, probably 
the former. It is a thriving and populous I took place in localities at a considerable dis- 
villnge, and has a ki/ar and market, and is j tance from each other. Hafiz Bah mat Khan, 


abundantly supplied with water from wells, j tho Rohilla commander, was described to 
Hero, in 1790, tho Rohilla Patans were do-|Ueber “as a noble old warrior, with a long 
feated by a British force ufhler Sir Robert 1 grey beard, w h«> led his cavalry on in a bril- 
Abercrorubie. Within view of the action w r eie 1 hant style against the allied armies. When his 
about thirty thousand native troops, in tin- i nobles, a' Bio head of their respective clans, 
service of the nawaub of Oude, ostensibly an | either trea^oerous or timid, gave way, he re- 
alty of the East- India Company ; but th*\\ kept .mained almost alone on a rising ground in the 
aloof until the British, after Buffeting very heat of the fire, conspicuous by his splendid 
severely, totally routed their adver-siru s, when dr e«s and beautiful horse, waving his hand, and 
their treacherous auxiliaries rushed in and a a inly endeavouring to bring his army kick to 
seized tho greater part of the spoil. The another charge, till, '■o-ing that all was lost, he 
cavalry of the British nimy fled on the first waved his hand once more, gave a shout, and 
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galloped on the English bayonets. He fell, 
shot through and through.” Colonel Champion, 
who commanded the British, had his body 
wrapped in shawls, and sent with due honour 
to his relatives. Ftitehgunje is in lat. 28° 4', 
long. 79° 42'. 

FUTEHPOOR, in the^Ilritish district of 
Furruckabad, lieut. gov. oPthc* N.W. Pi evin- 
ces, a village on tin; route from the canton- 
ment of Cawnpore to that of Futeligurh, and 
25 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 27° 5', long. 
79° 53'. 

FTJTEHFOOR, in the Barec Pooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank of the Ohara river, 50 miles S.J3. of the 
town of Moo 1 tan. Lat. 29’ 4 V, long. 72° 10'. 

FUT HA 1JA1), in the British district of 
Agra, lieut. -gov. of tin N.W, Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the pergunnah of 
Futhahad, is situate on the right bank of the 
Jumna. Lat. 27° 2', long 78 J 22'. 

FUTHEPOOR NIKKI, in the British dis- 
trict of Agra, a town on the route from the 
city of Agra to Jeypore, and 23 miles VV oj 
the former. The place in its present state is 
an expanse of ruins, inclosed by a high stone 
wall, about five miles in circuit, and having 
battlements and round towers. Th if space is 
divided by a hilly riilge of considerable eleva- 
tion, running nearly from south-west to north- 
east, and extending beyond the in closure live 
or Bix miles on each side. The scene of deso- 
lation is the more awful, as Akhar commenced 
those structures as late as 1571 ; and the fury 
of victorious enemies, princijially Mahrattas, 
has in the comparatively brief interval reduced 
them to their present shattered or prostrate 
state. The moat striking object at present is 
the great mosque, still in tolerable repair. The 
aspect of the great front is southward-, crown- 
ing the principal height, and overlooking the 
low country, the fa<"*e of its walls terminating 
in a gigantic causeway, surmounted with domes 
and minarets. Front a distant position, tho 
effect of this enormous structure is to cause the 
hill on which it stands to dwindle into a mere 
hillock ; but when the traveller arrives at its 
base, and can estimate thft magnitude of the 
building by that of the eminence on which it is 
exalted, his admiration is raised to wonder and 
awe at the startling height to which it rises.” 
The height of the gateway, from the pa\ eiuent 
to the summit of the inferior outline, is 72 
feet, and to the exterior -ummit, 120. The 
gateway is reached by a flight of steps of 
almost unrivalled magnificence ; hut these are 
becoming dilapidated, the periodical rains, 
which sweep down the slope of the hill, annu- 
ally loosening some and dislodging others, so 
that, if requisite repairs be not attended to, in 
a few years the whole of this superb portal 
must become a heap of shapeless ruins. The 
interior, to which this noble entrance leads, is 
a quadrangle nearly 500 feet square, and all 
around which runs a very lofty and majestic 
cloister, into which opens a range of cells. 


intended probably as lodges for dervishes, or 
for pilgrims. In this quadrangle, and to tho 
left of the entrance, is a large mosque, sur- 
mounted by three fino domes of white marble, 
and opposite the entrance, the tomb of Shekli 
Soli lu Uheestee, a Mussulman ascetic, who.-o 
intercession by prayer to heaven Akhar had 
implored, that B-u imperial conch might he 
blessed by the birth of a son. The prayer was 
considered to he answered by the timely birth 
of a prince, named Selnn, in honour of the 
Shekli, and .subsequently emperor of Hindus- 
tan, under the name of Jchungir. The outline 
of tho tomb is a square of forty six feet, 
the material white marble, elaborately caned 
with much taste, in a florid st^le The sarco 
phagus containing tho body is inclosed within 
a screen of maible, carved into lattice -woi k 
and inlaid with mother of pearl. Numbers of 
women repair to this place to pi ay at tho tomb 
and implore the saint’s intercession in their 
favour. There is also within tho im Insure 
another tomb of elaborate workmanship, n pre- 
sented to contain the remains of hovci.il mem- 
bers of Akbar's family. To the westward of 
the great inclosure are the massive nuns of tho 
palace. Tho stables form a long and wide -tn t t, 
with a portico on each hide iifUcn f< * t deep, 
supported with carved stone pillar* in bout, 
and roofed with enormous slabs of stone, n :u h 
ing from the colonnade to the wall. The whole 
hill on which the palace stands heais* maiks of 
terraces and gardens, to ii ligate which an 
elaborate succession of wells, cisterns, and 
wheels, appears to have been contrived adjoin 
ing the great mosque. N umcrouu othei great 
and remarkable ruins are everywhere scattered 
over the extensive inclosure of the ancient ram- 
parts of the town. A huge riftd massive gate- 
way is particularly w*orth notice, on account of 
two figures of “ astonishing elephants,” of the 
natural size, carved in stone with admiiahh' 
skill and truth. At no great distance is a 
tower, forty or fifty feet hfch, built, aceoidmg 
to local report, of elephants' tusk*, but actually 
of composition, moulded and enamelled into a 
resemblance of those natural substances. Out- 
side the town, and to tho north of the hills on 
which it is built, is the ruined embankment, 
extending a eiicuit of twenty miles, and form* d 
by Akbar to dam up the torrent Khari. A 
lake w T as thus made, and on its margin win 
built an amphitheatre with high minarets. 
Abulfazl continues: “The amphitheatre is 
used for tho game of ehowgong ; and hero 
also are exhibited the elephant-tights.” The 
wide extent inclosed by the ruined wall of tin-, 
favourite city of the greatest of tho monarch* 
of Hindustan is now overspread with 4t ruined 
houses and mosqueN, interspersed with held* 
cultivated with rice and mustard, and a few 
tamarind- trees.” 'Hie surrounding country is 
fine, and its character shows the good taste of 
Akhar, who chose it as the scene of his go r- 
gi-ous «r elusion. “ The scene [from tho top of 
tho great gateway] is indeed a lovely one, ex- 
tending over an immense tract of country, the 
31 1 
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horizon of which is on all Hides thirty miles 
distant from the heholder on a clear day, sucli 
as that wltich we eujgyed. The low line of 
hills upon which the place is built is seen 
creeping through the whole face of the level 
country from east to west, crowned every here 
and there with ruined buildings, or a hill for- 
IrosN. Among these Bhurt pore is just visible. 
On the opposite side is the* Jumna, winding 
through the distance, and leading the eye to 
the glittering, though far-off, towers and domes 
of Agra. The middle distance is richly wooded, 
and thickly spotted with ruins of every age, 
and in every style of design.” The town, 
though ho ruinous, has at present a good bazar, 
and is at all times abundantly supplied with 
good water from wells and tanks. Population 
5,9*9. Pat. 27 J O', long. 77' 44'. 

FUT1PKCIT KB BY.- A town in the British 
dislrict of Chittagong, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
23 miles N. of (Chittagong. Lat. 22 J 4U', long. 
91 J ,01'. 

FFTf PYNJAL, a mountain in Kashmir, 
is one of that range which bounds the valley to 
tin' southwaid. According to the estimate of 
Vigne, it-» lieight must exceed 12,001) feet, as 
its summit rises above the lake Kosah Nag, 
which lias that elevation. Its name signifies 
the mountain of vl • >*-v Its culminating ridge 
in s»irjie measure resembles the an. of a circle, 
tlie extremities of which are cant and west, aud 
lln* norther n or concave part directed towards 
Kashmir. Its total length ih about forty miles, 
Lat. 33 34', long. 7 4 * 10‘. 

Ft 'TTK A BAD. — A town in the native state 
of (Iwalior, or possession* of Scindia, 134 miles 
N.W. from Moosimg-abad, and 12 miles S.W. 
from Dnjcin. Lat. 23 , long. 75 10'. 

KlTTEdlfriL A fort built by the Sikhs, 
duiing the prevalence of" their sway, to com- 
mand the eastern end of the Khyber Pas*. It 
is situate ?i* mile N.K. from Jamrood, and 
being close to tin* enttauce of the pass, has 
great command over it. The defences consist 
of a Hipiaro of 300 yards, protecting an oHa- 
gonal fort, in the centre of vvhii h is a loft} 
mass of buildings couirnandiug the surrouiiding 
country. Tim supply of water from the moun- 
tain -streams is liable to be cut off by the hostile 
Kliybeiccs of the adjacent hills. In the hope 
of providing a remedy for this inconvenience, 
the. Sikhs sunk a well 2th) feet deep, but 
without reaching water. Lat, 31' 2', long. 
71 ' 25'. 

FITTTEli THU. A town in the Rajpoot 
native state of Kishengurh, 72 miles S.W. 
from Jeypoor, and 35 miles S.K. from A j nicer. 
Lat. 2(5 10', long. 75 J 10'. 

FPTTKH A BA 1>, in the British district of 
Hurrecana, lieut.-gov. of tlie N.W. Provinces, 
on tlm route from Han see to Bhutnoer, and 
40 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 20° 3U\ 
long. 75’ 25'. 

fl’TOH A BAD, in the British district of 
Humana, lieut.-.gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 


a town on the route from Jlansco to the Pun- 
jab, 41 miles N.E. of tile former. Lat. 29°*29\ 
loDg. 75 4 xy. 

b L T1 L 1 f ALLY, in the Uoeehna Dooab 
division of the Punjal), a town situated on the 
left bank of the Chenaub river, 72 miles W. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 3P 44' l 0Iur 
72 57'. ‘ * b ' 

FUTTEHGPRTI, in the British district of 
Bhutteeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Bhawrulpoor to Feroz- 
poor, 51 miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. ‘JtP 27', 
long. 73' 59'. 

FUTTEHJPNU, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 21 
miles from the left bank of tin* Indus, and 29 
mil‘\s S. K. of the tow n of A ttock. Lat. 33^ 35', 
long. 72 J 39'. 

FlTTTKHPOOR, in the British district of 
Ktawah, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Ktawah to (’alpee, and 33 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 2tP 30', long. 79 28'. 

FUTTKI1 POOR. - - A town in the British 
district of My mu rising. 'icut.-gov. of Bengal, 
212 miles N. E. of Calcutta. Lat. 2P 30', long. 
90 5b'. # 

FPTTEHPOOR, in the Rajpoot territory of 
ShekawutL'C, a town held by a thakoor or 
baron of the country, whose annual income, 
according to Tod, B til, 000 rupees. The town 
is hiirroimded by a low weak rampart of stone, 
but the fort is lather strong, and has a roomy 
interior, defended by lofty ramparts, a fausse- 
bnue f and a ditch of masonry. This was a 
prosperous and important [dace during the life 
of JLio Baja Luchman Singh, who resided here ; 
hut since his death it has l>eon much deserted. 
Water B brackish aud scarce, being drawn from 
wells ninety feet deep. Distance W, from 
Delhi 14.*f mile.**, N.W. from .Icy poor 90, E. 
from Bikaner 105. Lat. 27 58‘, long. 7.P 5'. 

FTTiKHPOOR. — A t*\ n in the territory 
of Dude, 27 miles N.E. .r mi Lucknow, and 
90 miles S.E. from Furruckabad. Lat. 27' 8', 
long. HP 18'. 

KUTTEVI I’OOft. - A town in the Rajpoot ( 
state of Kerowly, 84 miles S.E. from Jeypoor, 
;iud 09 miles S.W. from Agra. Lat. 20'' 37', 
long. 77° 12'. 

FrTTEllPOOR, under the lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a British district named 
from its principal [dace. It is bounded on the 
north-east by the (hinges, which divides it from 
the kingdom of Dude; on the c.ist by the 
British district of Allahabad; on the south- 
west by tlie Jumna, dividing it from the Bri- 
tish d'wri icts H mu eer pore, and Banda ; and on 
the iuu . west by the British district of C awn- 
pore. It lies between lat. 25 25* — 26° 13', 
long. S0° 12 -- 31 23 , and has an area of 1,5S3 
square miles. The whole district is comprised 
within the tract called the Di»ab, arid the two 
large rivers the (hinges and the Jumna, which 
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bound it on two sides, afford extensive means 
of inland navigation. The Kind or Urrund, a 
small river, passes into this district from that 
of Cawnpore, over the north-western boundary, 
and, flowing by the town of Korah, holds a 
course nearly southerly for thirty miles, finally 
falling into the Jumna on the left side. The 
Etawah branch of the (’dtoies Canal will also 
pass over the north- westenrhoiimlary into this 
district, from that of Cawnppre, and, holding a 
south-easterly course for about fifteen miles, 
will join the Jumna about twenty miles below 
the town of Humeerpore. 

The climate can differ littlo from that of 
southern Oude, situate on tho other side of 
the Ganges, and at the same elevation. Ac- 
cording to Butter, the climate of that country 
is characterized by .Treat dryness, and wide 
range of variation iu the thermometer, which 
sometimes rises to 11-°, at others falls to 28 ; 
the mean daily range being about 30', and the 
mean temperature 74°. Heber states, that in 
1824, the year in which he passed through this 
district, no rain had fallen as late as the begin- 
ning of October. The statement is, however, 
made on report, and not on personal observa- 
tion. As the physical circumstances of the 
district are so nearly similar to those of south- 
ern Oude, the reader may refer to th*' article 
on that country for further information. The 
soil is fertile, and in seasons not afflicted by 
drought, well repays the tiller’s care. Von 
Orlich, who -*j journey took place in the begin 
mug of March, observes, “ Its peculiar fresh- 
ness in this dry season was very remarkable. 
It is a Ixmndloss garden, in which sugarcane, 
indigo, cotton, poppy, wheat, bailey, and many 
vegetables flourish. Beautiful groves of man- 
goes, tamarinds, and bananas overshadow the 
village pagodas, inosquts, and tanks, and give 
an ever- varying beauty to the landscape, which 
is animated by pilgrims, peasantry, travellers 
on foot and horseback, heavily laden carts, and 
camels. Altogether, this district presents one 
of the most original and picturesque scenes of 
Indian life,” It may be inferred that this 
part of India has been much benefited by 
.Briti&h lule, as Tennant, who travelled 
through it in 1798, desewbes it as thou a 
melancholy waste, though exhibiting in its 
ruined towns, tank-), seiaeH, and other scat 
to red works of utility, memorials of former 
prosperity. Under the existing revenue set 
tlernent Of the North-Western Provinces, tho 
government demand on the lands of thiH dis- 
trict has been fixed for a form of years, and is 
not liable to be increased until the year 187U. 
Tho population is officially returned at 079,787, 
of whioh number the Hindoos form by far tho 
larger proportion; viz., 3tif,159 agricultural, 
and 248,278 non -agricultural ; while the Mus- 
sulmans amount only to 28,00# agricultural, 
and 89,344 non-agrioultural. Tho number of 
towns containing lesls than t,000 inhabitants, 
is 1,247 ; those containing more than l,0UO 
ami less than f>,000, are 1 4.0 ; four towns con- 
tain more than 5,000 ; and thero is one con- 


taining upwards of 10,000 ; making a total of 
of 1,397. The principal towns — Futtohporo, 
Korah, Kudjooa or Cujwa, Hatgang, and 
Huswa— are noticed under their respective 
names in the alphabetical arrangement. Tho 
great trunk road from Calcutta to Delhi rind 
the northern Doab, by Allahabad, proceeds 
through this district, in a direction from south- 
east to north-west, passing through the town 
of Futtohporo. From this lint town a route 
proceeds south-westward by Chillatara Ghaut 
to Banda; another westward to Calpee. Tho 
route from Cawnpore to Banda by Chillntnia 
Ghat passes through tho north-western part of 
the district in a direction from north to south. 
1’he district is also traversed by tho East- 
Indian Railway . 

Tho tract in which this district is comprised, 
Was conquered, in 1194, by tho Afghan Mus- 
sulmans, under Shahalmddiu Muhammad, 
ruler of Ghuznec. These iuvadois so will 
eitablished their power in this quarter, that 
they were able to offer an obstinate resistance 
to Baber, whose son lluinayon they i v. pel l< d, 
under the conduct of Flier Shah. After Ak- 
har removed the seat of governinint to \«*ia, 
the adjacent pait of the Ddab became of gnat 
political importance, and in Aurung/thi 

and his biother Shuja met in conflict foi sove- 
reignty and life at Kudjooa or Gujwa, twenty 
miles north-west of the town of Futtclqioi e. 
After a sharp action. Slmja was routed, with 
the 1 of 114 pieces of camion, ami thcentne 
dispersion of Jus army. By tie.ity dated lbtli 
August, 17fi»7, bet wien tlui Fast India Gum 
pany anti Shuja ud Dowhih, tho unvvaub ot 
Oude, this pint of tin* l>oab was assigm d to 
the cm pel or of Delhi, the fourth aitiele pio- 
viding, that “tho king, Shah Allum, "hall 
remain in full possession ol* (’ora, and sm li 
pint of the province of Allahabad as he now 
possesses, which arc coded to his majesty jls a 
royal demesne for the* support o£ his dignitv 
and expenses.” Shah AIUmii having m 1772 
given up to the Mahrattas his claims on these 
provinces, that step was regaidtd by tho 
British authorities as amounting to a for- 
feiture, and they agreed by treaty of tho Ft 
May, 1/7.7, that this tract should remain in 
the possession of the nawaub ot Oude, in .n 
full a manner as the rest of his dominion-. 
Finally, by treaty of the loth Novembei, 
ISO 1 , the nawaub ie-rnn\ eyed it to flic l ‘mu 
pany, in commutation 3f tin* subsidy wliiili he 
had stipiflated to pay for tho defence nf his 
territory. 

FUTTj;iU 01*K. — The principal |>lace of 
the district ot the same name, a town on the 
route from Allahabad to Gawnpore, 7b miles 
N.W. of flie former, and 5 0 S. 6 of tho latter. 
It has a spacious serac or lodgo for tiavellcis, 
built of brick, which llehor describes as n 
“huge court, with two gateways opposite to 
each other, biirinounud by towers not unlike 
those of a college, with a cloister or vtranda 
all round, raised about a foot from tho gioitud, 
81t> 
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with a pucka (baked brick) floor, and having tonment of Allyghur to that of Futtohgurh, 
little li replaces contrived against the wall, and 20 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 
just large enough t<> hold the earthen pitchois 27° 2(5', long. 79 21'. 

in which all the cookery of the country is L'nvnvcnvn; • . 

. , , i • , i , . - J ,, fllliurMjih, intlip territnrv of Oude 

carried on ; and behind this a range of small „ . „ , v . , VT " , uut > 

, , , * , . . , h a town on the route by Nanamow erhat or 

and dark apaitmentB, a step lower than the i* m . i . .. 

, ,» Vi 4 . * x x. 1 • „ ' terry from Etawali t<» Lucknow, eight miles 

vcramla. t imtu, ;>u to the m-km. ». a well w th(J laWu , It has a t)aza ' a ^ d „ 

h», . plied kiz.vr. ]<uttel.pore is a large am , 1|ed Wlth wat( . r f * In wdK | j( ’. d Valenti, 

U, " V, °K t ‘ l 7"i’ a IM ’ !,U! “r n °* ^■r 4 ,w».o. paasul through this place in 1M.S, de- 

persons. Jt has some good houses, and a • , , . , .* . ’ 

J . . , . h ‘ scribes it as tolerably populous, and t (insisting 

small but very elegant mosque, built by the' c . . • , ,i 1 e . .... t ® 

i r .1 1 * . | of a street, inclosed by a wall of trilling height, 

>phew of Alma, All Khan a eunuch, the 1 j R av j ng at oach a gat ,uay, tl.e gltc. 
miHter of the navi aid. of Oude, tanner of rf whjt . h " ere liroUtn . it wa.hmlt by Hlmja 


tlie revenues of the Southern Doitb, and ‘‘of 


• ° J £ ( . . ud daulali, nawaub vizier of Oude, in coniine- 

ncar y ia o c province of ude at the j mora ^ OI1 0 f a victory gained over the Rohillas ; 

close of the bust century and commencement ^ henoe lhe na i lc . Lat . 20 J 48', long, 
ot the present. J he environs are ciowded 49' 
with burial-places. Tieflen thaler, writing a 

century ago, describes it as having a long Fl T TTY(JU KH, in the British district of 
street, and formerly populous, but at that time Finruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
iuuch decayed. At Its north-cad; side was a vmecs, a military cantonment on the left bank 

of the Oauges, crossed here hy ferry, and three 
miles K. of the city of Furruckabad. Tieffen- 
thaler describes it as consisting, in bis time, 
about a century ago, of vo parts. It i» now 
of somewhat less importance than during the 
peiiod from thf- first establishment of the 
tan to nine 1 it, in 1777, to the beginning of the 
pi esent. century, when the dubious political 
relations of the East- India Company with the 
here Tin Ambit* woid fath, forming juit of ate of Oude, and the proximity of the Mah- 
th<* name, show, that it mu-t have been gi\cn , »-'dU power under Perron, required consider- 
sulisoqm-iiHv to the oveithiow of the Hindoos able military 1 CM.*urces to be pi omptly available 
bv the A (Igan Mussulmans, under Shnhabiid- iu Ms uf ' ^ * a favourite station 

din, mtliey.ir 1194. The place was certainly w ith the nidi taiy, being healthful, and ahund- 
1 11 evistemt* pievmusly to the invasion of this ;Ull ^.V sU PP ^dh a variety of excellent pro-, 
jejioii by Bit Ur, as it is ni< ntioned by bun. , v'smns at a cheap rate. The coriser pieuce of 
►Supples and water may be had here ni great tin, station is likely t« be increased on the 
abundance, and the road in this part ot the completion of the projected branch of the 
mute is good. Distance N.W. from Calcutta '< Ganges Canal, which, issuing from the mam 
571 mills, and fmm Alhhshad 7»> ; S.E. fioin channel on the left side, a little north of 


mud foil, of quadi angular outline, with a 
round tower at each corner. In the Ayeen 
Akbery, its revenue is stated to be 72,317 
1 upces. 1 (ere is the chief ‘■eat of the civil estab- 
lishment of tlu* distnet, consisting of a judge, 
collector, deputy mllcet >r, and other functiou- 
arus. In the military distribution, Eutlch- 
poje is withi: tlu Pioait.s divi**. »n, and a 
detachment of infantry is usually stationed 


Lat. 25 


'Meerut, is continued for the distance of 170 
I miles to Vuttyghur. Them is a chinch at 


C.twnponj 4 s , from Ihllu 2l>7 
long. 80 54 * 

• *i n is ii - I this plact . llolcar, in the .* urse of liis imur- 
I l 111111 ft, in tlio Laree I 00a » division ^ (>n Dooab in 4, attacked the 

town, binned the cavalrj stables and the 
officers' bungalow's, and was proceeding to 
attack the defences, wnen the arrival of the 


of the Punjab, a town nituatid on the left bank 
of the K’a\te mer, 92 miles S.W. <>f the town 
of I’eio/epoor. Lat. 5u , long. 73 5. 

R TTnoiI \, or FITW \, in the Biit'-h 
distnot ot Patna, lieut. go\ of B( ngal, a (own 
at the coiilliuuio of th* I'oonpoon with the 
(Janges. and mi the right bank ot inch river. 
The Poonpoon is In ic en*sjsed by “ a V(*r\ long 
and handsome budge?" It is on the route 
bom Ik ihampooi to Dinapoor, *i72 Hides 
N.W. of former, 21 K of latter. It has a 


Bntish. and his consequent defeat, drove him 
into precipitate flight. The canton nieiit. is < 
25 miles to the E. of the great route from 
Calcutta to Delhi, and 703 miles N.W. of the 
former, 1S4 S.E. of the latter. Elevation 
above the sea 550 feet, Bat. 27° 22', long. 
79 4V. 

KIJTTYPOOR, in the British territory of 


large ba/ar, and contains 2,000 houses, with | Sangor and Norbudda, liait.-gov. of the N .W. 
a population estim.iUd at 12*000. Hie Dangers 1 J’rovimvs, a t^wn 20 mile« S. of the south or 
here is considered especially saeied, and loft bank, of the river Nerbudda. and on * the 
certain times of the year vast multitudes j tTujon, '.mall stream tributary to that river. 


assemble and bathe here. Eutwa is 10 miles 
S.E. of Patna, 21 S.E. of Dmapore; from 
(\ileutta N. W hy Beihampore, 390. Lat. 
25 30', long. 85 J 22'. % 

RriTDNPi )OB, in the Bntish distnet ol 
Em mckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro 
vinces, a village 011 the route fiom the vau- 


lts site is picturesque, among the low hills 
forming the southern boundary of the valley 
of the Nerbudda, and is a place of some 
importance, as three petty (lend iajas or chiefs 
reside there. Distant frmn Saugor canton- 
ment vSO miles. Lat. 22 38', long. 7$ Q 33'. 

F UT W A . — Sco Ft’TTOOH.v. 
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FYZABAD, in the British district of 8aha- 
runpoor, licut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a 
village in lat 80° 19', long. 77 u 38'. 

# FYZABAD, called also BANGLA, in the 
district of Pachamrat, territory of Oude, a 
town on the right bank of the Ghoghra, here a 
great and navigable river, expanding in some 
places in the rainy season |p the breadth of a 
mile and a half, and crossed at the Mai ghat by 
ferry. Fyzabad, and the ruins of the ancient 
Ayodha or Oude, adjoining it on the south- 
east, extend ten miles along the right baftk of 
the river, and for a distance of two miles from 
it. Saadat Ali Khan, first nawaub vazir of 
Oude, and who may l>e considered the founder 
of this town, about the year 1730 built here a 
palace, aud adjoining to it laid out a handsome 
garden, in the Persian style. It was further 
embellished by his &ucce ^ors Sefdar Jang and 
Shujah ud daulah witli various buildings and 
pleasure-grounds. The latter enlarged the 
market-place, strengthened the fort with a 
wall, a ditch, and round towers, anti collected 
so great a population, that it became a great 
city. Subsequently, however, on his acquisi- 
tion of a large part of Kohilcund, he removed 
the seat of government to Lucknow. This 
took place in 1775, and since that time 
Fyzabad has much decayed, the preseat popu- 
lation consisting almost exclusively of the 
lower aud more indigent classes, the leading 
men, merchants, bankers, anti others, having 
transferred their residence to Lucknow. The 
title of emigration, which is represented as 
constantly increasing, is accelerated by the ex- 
actions practised on the inhabitants. Kvery- 
thing brought into the town is heavily taxed. 
The chief manufactures at present afe cloth, 
metal vessels, and arms. The population is 
estimated by Butter at 100,00u, but is fast 
diminishing, from tho numbers of those who 
seek an asylum from oppression, in the Com- 
pany's territories, or wherever el-e peace and 
security may be enjoyed The military route 
from Goruckpore cantonment to that of Luck- 
now passes through this place, crossing the 
river Gugra by ferry at tho Uai ghat, where 
are usually many boats. To the west of the 
town is an eneamping-grnund. Distant K. 

• from Lucknow r 89 miles, N. fiom Allahabad 
95. Lat. 26° 47', long. 82' 10'. 

FYZEPOOIL — A tow’n in the British dis- 
trict of Candeish, presidency of Bombay. 
Some very elegant and expensive houses, 
belonging to native bankers aud cotton - 
merchants, have of late y ears been built in 
this town. Lat. 21° IB, long. 76° 53 . 

• 

G. 


O A JGIIAT, in the British district of Ooruck- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a petty 
market-town on the small river Manama, on 
the route from tho cantonment of Goruckpoor 
to that of Sul lan poor, in Oude, 49 miles S. W. 
of tho former, 61 N.K. of tho latter. Tho 
number of its houses is statist by Buchanan at 
115, which, allowing six persons to each house, 
would give a population of 090. Lat. 20° 35', 
long. 8*2' 47'. 

GALAOTT, or GOLAUTTI, in tho British 
district of Boolund-'huhur, lieut. gov. of tho 
N.W Provinces, a town on the route fimn 
Allvghur to the town of Meeiut, and 29 mild 
S. of the latter. Jt has a bazar. Lat. 28 36, 
long. 77 J 5V. 

GALKOT.- A town in the native state of 
Ntp.il, on tho loft bank of a branch of I he 
Guild nek river, and 142 miles N.W. fiom 
Klmtmamloo. Lat. 2b 18, long. 83 u 7'. 

GALNA. — See Jalna. 

GAN DAK ACOTTA IT. A town in tho 
British district of Tanjore, piesidoiiey «»f 
M mints, 195 mibs S.W. of Madias. Lai. 
10' 36', long. 79 J ,V. 

GANDAKKH. A town m Hyderabad, or 
territory of the N 'zam, 7^ miles N.W. tn»n 
Hyderabad, and 180 miles 1S.E. irom Juuliuh. 
Lat. IS 24', Long. 78 10'. 

GAN E HOW. A town in the Kajpoot state 
of Godwar, 10S miles S.W. fiom Nus^iabad, 
and 78 nules S, E. from Jodlipoor. Lat. 
25 16', long. 73 3<>\ 

GANESPOOK, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, luut. gov. of the N.W*. Provinecs, 
a small town on the river Koyntic. Aceoiding 
to Buchanan, it contains 200 House-,, and con- 
sequently, allowing six persons to each, a 
population of 1,200. Part is miimunded b\ a 
rampart of earth. Distant W\ from Goiurk- 
poor cantonment 38 miles. Lat. ii6 J IV, long. 
82 48'. 

GANG AM E IK. -A village in Amman, 
situate on the left bank ot the A i rncan river. 
Lat. 20' 2V, long. 93 5'. 

G A NGA ROWL, in tbe British district of 
Alljgurh, heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town 20 mile* S.K. of the cantonment of \lly- 
gurb. Lat. 27° 41', long. 7>*> 18’. 

GANGES. — A celebrated river of India, and 
of which the Bliagei fettoe is generally and 
popularly regarded as the i emote feeder. 'Hie 
distinction of originating tlu* great mans of 
waters subsequently termed tlm Ganges was 
Horne years sinct® proposed to b© accorded to 
the Jahnuvi, a stream which joins the Bhugce- 
rottec in lat. 31 2', long. 78' 55'. Jt was 


I then believed that the Jahnuvi took its rise 
GAJJHWALA, in the Kajpoot state of j from the north ot the culminating range of tho 
Bikaner, a village op the route from Katun- j Hi mn lav a*, within the limits of Chine *1 autho- 
gurh to the town of Bikaner, and nine miles ( rity. Huh supposition turns out, however. 
E. of the latter. It contains forty house* ’ to be erroneous. It lias been since ascertained 
supplied with very good water from a well that the remotest source of the Jahnuvi is situ - 
270 feet deep. Lat. 27" 57', long. 73 30'. lutein British territory, on tlie .southern Imim 1 
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of the before-mentioned range ; and in refer- arid then smith-westerly, for thirteen miles, as 
cnee to this discovery, Captain Strachey, to far as Sookhee, in lat. 30 59', long. 78' 4 5\ 
whom itH merit is due, contends that the where it may he said to " bieak through the 
Ganges should he considered to originate in Himalaya Vroper.” The elevation of the 
the most distant, tributary of the Aluknunda waterway is here 7, 90S feet, and consequently, 
(a feeder of the Ganges having a larger volume (lie descent of the stream fiom the confluence 
of water than the Bhageerettee). But an tlie is on an average seventy feet per mile. From 
distance between the ascertained source of the Sookhee the river holds a very ninuous but 
most remote tributary of the Bhag* creftee generally a south- w^st^i ly course for about 
and the* pomt of confluence of the latter rivt-r thirty-six miles*, to Ctal, in lat. HO' 4.1', long, 
with the Aliiknumlu is still believed to be 78" 25', vvhi*re it turns nearly southward W 
fully equal to the distance between the source about fifteen mites more to Hu iota, m lat. 


of the DouW, to which the Aluknunda owes! 
its commencement, and the same point of con- 1 
fiuenoe, theie seems no reason for depnving 
the tiered stream of the Hindoos of its ancient j 
title ; and it is therefore [imposed in this 
article to regard the Bhageen ttee as the true | 
(binges. The Bhagci letter first cornea to light . 
near Gangotri, in the territory of Gurwhal, m 
lat 30 54', long. 79" 7, issuing from under a 
very low arch, at tin* base of a great snow b**d, 
estimated to be 800 feet thick, which lies be- 
tween the lolt v mountains termed St. Patrick, 
St. George, and the Pyramid, the two higher 
having elevation < above the sea. respectivel), 
of 22.708 and 22,(1 if feet, ami the otlu r, on 
the opposite side, having :in elevation of 
21,870. “ From the brow of this curious wall 

of snow, and emu* 1 f '9y above tin* outlet of 
tlie dream, large and hoary icicles depend 
They are formed by the freezing of tlie melted 
snow-water at the top of the bed ; for in th» 
middle <»t the d,i\ tlie sun is powerful, and 
the water produced by it* action falls over I 
this place in cascade, but is frozen at night.” j 
As m Hrahminicnl mythology, the Ganges 
is said to ilow r fiom the head of Maha 
devn or Siva, a Hindoo who attended the 
English party by whom this place was explored, 
expressed Ins be lief that the-e icicles must be j 
the hair of the deity. On the 31st May the I 
mean breach of the Mi earn was found to be 
twenty seven feetP, the mean depth was inti- 
mated at fifteen niches. from this spot, 
winch has an elevation of 13, MM) f*et. the 
stream holds a direction noith-w» st for ten 
miles t<* Gangotri, where the mean breadth, 
on the 2t»th May, was found to In* f.irty thi\e 
feet, the depth eighteen inelits. *»nd theeuirent 
very rapid On the 2nd June the stream was 
ascertained to be two feet deep, and wider 
than previously observed. The elevation of 
G/ingotri is 10, 8(H) toot, and the average de 
scent of the river thereto, from the place where 
it emerges from tlie snow-bed, is 350 feet per 
mile. From Gangotri the Bhageerottee holds 
a course nearly north-west *to JBhairogati, in 
hit. 31 2', long. 78 J 54, the point of con 

fhioncc: with tin* Jaluuivi, holding its steep and 
foaming course from the north-east. The 
latter is considerably the larger wver. The 
distance is seven miles from Gangotii t o Bhairo- 
gati ; anil as this latter place has an elevation 
of 8,51 1 feet, the average descent of the rivei 
in this part of its course is 255 per mile. .The 
united stream holds a course first westerly. 


30 J 33', long. 78° 24'. It thence take* a direc- 
tion south-east, and, at a distance of nine 
miles, in lat. 3(F 2S', long. 78 29', receives, on 
tlie left side, the Julkar, a considerable torrent 
flowing fiom the north-east ; and eight miles 
lower down, on the same side, at Teeree, in 
hit. 30" 23', long. 78 31', the Bhillung, another 
tributary of considerable size, also flowing from 
the north-east. The elevation of the water- 
way at this confluence is 2,278 feet, and the 
average descent of the river from Sookhee 
thereto i» seventy -eight feet ptr mile. Con- 
tinuing to flow smith-east for twenty-two miles, 
it is, at l>euprag, in lat. 30 8, long. 78" 39, 
joined on the left side I ) the Aluknunda, n 
huge stream formed by the union of the V ish- 
imo anil the 1 bailee. The Aluknunda is a 
larger river than that whose volume it contri- 
bute-* to swell, l>earing to it the proportion of 
three to two. Tlie elevation at the point of 
tins confluence m 1,953 feet ; and enn'-e- 
quently tin* average descent of the river 
from Teeree to it i& fifteen feet in tho mile. 
From Deoprag, the united stream, now called 
the Gang* , flows southwards eight miles, to 
Nougann, in lat. 30 3', long. 78' 38', where, 
on the left side, it receives the Nyar, a con- 
siderable stream flowing from the south-cut* 
Fiom this confluence the river holds a course 
very simjous, but gtnerally westerly, for 
twenty-four mil *, to Kikkee Kasee, m lat. 
3b (V, long. 78 gb. where it touches upon the 
Dehra I>] . on. llikk.e Ka-.ee having an 
elevation of 1,377 feet, the nil of tho river to 
that place fiom 1 looping •- on an average 
eighteen feet pi r mile. In it* passage between 
the Dehra Dhoon and tl * province of Kumaon, 
it receive*, opposite the village of Kankur, in 
lat. 30 2, long. 78" 19, on the right bank, 
the Kooswa, a considerable stream, draining tho 
valley, down which it flow.-* in a south easterly 
direction. This is the only stream of impor- 
tance which tails into the Ganges on the right 
side, from the confluence of the Jahnuvi to this 
part of it* course, though it receives numerous 
i small torrent*^ on that '-ide. Its descent by 
I the Debm Dhoon is rather rapid to Hurdwar, 
jin lat. 29 57’, long. 78 1 14 , a -fistanoo from 
llikkeo Nu*ee of fifteen miles, in i *mith west- 
I orly dirt - .u>n. The elevation of Hurdwar i* 
*1,024 feet ; consequently, the average descent 
* of the river in passing the l)h**ra Dhoon is 
twenty three fett [»er mile. The volume of 
{ Water discharged at Hurdwar when the river 
is lowest is est'inahd at 7,999 cubic feet per 
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second ; being equal to only a small part of 1 
the alleged volume of the Dihong or Kanpoo, 
the principal feeder of the Brahmapootra. 

From Hurd war the general course of the 
Ganges is nearly south for about ISO miles, as 
far as Anopshuhur, in the British district of 
Bolundshubur, in Lat, 28° 31', long. 78' 20', 
where it turns to the south-east, and 160 miles 
lower down, in lat. 27° 7', long. 80° 3', receives 
on the left side the Ramgunga, u considerable 
river ilowiug from the north-west. Eight 
miles lower down, it on the right side receives 
tine Kallee Nuddee, flowing likewise front the 
north-west ; and twenty miles beyond, the 
Eehun Nnddee. One hundred and seventy 
miles lower down, at Allahabad, in lat. 25° 26, 
long. 81° 45', it is joined, also on the right 
side, by the Jumna, from the north-west. 
From Hurdwar to Cawnpore, the distance is 
about 348 miles : as tht descent of the river 
from the former to the latter place is about 
645 feet, the average fall of the river in this 
part of its course is about one foot ten inches 
per mile ; and as there does not appear to be 
any maiked difference in the declivity of its 
channel between Cavvnpore and Allahabad, 
the same average descent of the waterway 
may with probability be assumed for the whole 
distance from Hurdwar to Allah aImmI. Through- 
out the whole of its course above Allahabad, 
the Ganges is “a stream of shoals and rapids.” 
There are fords across it ; as at Sakertal, in lat. 
29° 29', long. 78‘ J 4'; at Ahar, seven miles 
above Anopshuhur ; at Kumuroodoennuggur, 
in lat. 28° 55', long. 78*' IT ; in the vicinity of' 
Hurdwar ; and without doubt in other places I 
at times, when the water is very low. It is, | 
however, navigable for river craft as far as ■ 
Hurdwar : steamers conveying passengers and i 
treasure, ply as far as Ghurmukteesur, 393 ! 
miles above Allahabad ; and as far ah Caw n- 1 
pore, 140 miles above Allahabad, tli£ naviga-1 
tion is plied with, much activity, tH*e roach of; 
the river at that military station having the | 
ap|>ea ranee of a port on a small scale. From* 
Allahabad, the stream meanders in a direction 
generally easterly for 270 miles, to Mimjhee, 
near which, in lat. 25° 46', long. 84° 40', it is 
joined on the left side by the UogTa. Between 
Allahabad and Manjhee, it on the left side* 


rains ; while, in the dry season, it was found 
that near Kutchwa, thirty five miles above 
Benares, a shoal j extends completely ochihh 
the river, having only two feet six. inches water 
on its lowest part ; ho that all craft having a 
draught exceeding two feet, grounded in at- 
tempting to pass ; and it is obvious, that at 
this spot the river must be then fordable. 
Eighteen miles he low’ the junction of ihe( !o<jra, 
opposite to the town of Cheiand, in lat. 25 ' 39', 
long. 81° 53', it on the right ride receives the 
Sono, a large river flowing from the south- 
west ; and after this addition, “ its channel, 
when clear of islands, is generally about a mile 
wide; but in spring by far the greater part 
is a mere dry sand, covered with clouds of dust, 
which reader all objects at any distance imi- 
siblo ; so that, travelling on its channel, oho 
might imagine himself m the midst of a’fright- 
ful desert.” At JHajecpoor, on the left side, 
twenty miles below the confluence of the Sono, 
the GungeH receives the Gunduek, a large 
river from the north-west, and vntimies to 
flow eastward for 160 miles, to Kuttrcc, in lat. 
2 y 20', long. $7° 1 7% where, on the loft side, 
it receives the CJoosy, also a large river flowing 
from tho north, having in itH course between 
the junctions of these two great rivers received 
right and left several streams o*l less importance. 
Below the confluence, for thirty five miles, to 
Sikreegali, situate in lat. 25 ln', long. 87'“ 43', 
numerous tributaries from the north pour their 
waters into the Ganges ; yet such i»> the cuor 
mous loss by^ evaporation, that, two miles 
below the above-mentioned place, tin* river, 
though a mile wide, has only Ihe fort of water 
w'here deepest, with a cunent of only a mile 
and a quarter per hour ; and w> shallow in 
several places is the stream, that craft should 
have a “draught little exceeding ei-jlitem 
inches, to navigate safely and bem finally be- 
tween Calcutta and Allahabad ” At Sikive* 
gali the river turns ^.outh-cn&t,.. a diiLCtion 
which the main stream coitmues to hold tnr 
the remairuhr of its course ; but sixty milt h 
below ►sikroogali, and opposite the town of 
Seebgungo, in lat. 24 4 1', long. S7 59, the 
Bh.agarathi, a great watercourse, pails on the 
right side from the main stream ; and seventy 
miles hwfrer down, the Jell inghee, another 


receives the Goomtce, and on the right, the watercourse, also of considciahlr dimen-mns, 
Tons and Kurumnassa; borides many smaller diverges ou tho aame side, at the town of 
streams right and left. The average breadth Jell in ghee, in lat. 24° 9', long. 88 49'. The 
in this part during the dry season is from ’ Bhagaratlii proceeding southward for 129 
1,209 to 1,500 feet. At Benares, at that season, miles, is then rejoined by the Jollingheo, after 
a section of the river is set down as having a a course of about the like distance, and the 
breadth of 1,400 feet, and an average depth of united stream, called the Hoogly, continuing 
thirty-five feet ; and tiio discharge was esti- 1 to hold the same direction for forty eight miles, 
mated at 19,000 cubic feet per second, During becomes navigable for vessels of considerable 
tho periodical rains, the bread di of the river | burthen at Chandernagore, in lat. ‘22 c 50', long, 
at the same spot is 3,000 feet, and, rising forty- 88° 24', at the distance of 115 mile* from tho 
three feet, its average depth is about fifty-eight sea, into ^hieh it falls about lat. 2l 3 40', long, 
feet. The mean discharge at Benares through- 88*' j^its estuary being considered by the Brah- 
oot the year is estimated at 250,000 cubic ft et minists the termination of the snored stream, 
per second. Tb$ depth of the channel is, which, rising near Gangotri, and issuing from 
however, subject to great inequality, in many the mountains at Huidwar, flows by the holy 
places exceeding fif$y feet during tho periodical city of Benares. Its total length of eour.-e, 
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from the souroe of the Jahnuvi to its fall into 
the Bay of Bengal at Saugor, in about 1,514 
miles, viz. : — 

Miles. 

From the source of the Jahnuvi to the junc- 
tion of the AJukmmda and Bhagcrcttee 


rivers IV.i 

Thence to H urdwar 47 

,, Allahabad 488 

„ beebgunjce (origin 8f the Bliagi- 

rat hi) 563 

,, Junction of llhaprathi with Jol- 

hnphee 120 

„ Chandemagore 48 

„ The Sea 115 


1,514 

Below the divergence of the Bhagirathi and 
the Jellinghee, the main stream is called the 
Podda or Ganges ; and from that point the 
joint delta of the Ganges and Brahmapootra 
may be considered to commence. The Podda 
or Ganges, flowing south-east, receives some 
considerable streams on the left side ; and on 
the right; besides the Jellinghee, it throws off, 
five miles lower down, the Martabhanga ; forty 
miles below this latter divergence, the Gorae ; 
and forty miles still further, the Gbundni. At 
the distance of thirty miles lower down, it is 
joined on the left side, at Jufferguuge, in lat. 
23° 5 2', long. .89° 45', by an offset of the 
Konaie or Jubun*, a ”v.t river, the principal 
channel of the Brahmapootra, and here much 
larger than the Podda or Ganges, The united 
stream takes a course south-east for sixty miles, 
when it throws off the Kirtynassa, and sixty- 
fi\o miles below that divergence, it joins the 
Mtghna, after which, flowing southwards for 
thirty-five nnleH, it is finally discharged into 
tin* Bay of Bengal, in lat, 22 J 15', long. 90° 43'; 
its total length of course, from the issue l>e- 
neath the snow at Gangotri, being 1,557 miles, 
or from the source of the Jahnuvi, 1.570 miles. 
In continuation of what has been already 
stated as the slope of the river down to 
A Hahn bad, it may* lie mentioned that Piinsep 
estimab d the fall, in a distance of 139 miles 
(measured along the continuous course of the 
stream), from that city to Benares, at six 
inches per mile ; from Benares to Colgong, 
being 326 miles, at five inches ; from Gnlgoug 
to Jellinghee, being 167 miles, at four inches, 
from Jellinghee to Calcutta, being 170 miles, 
a ho at lour inches : from Calcutta to the sea, 
about 100 miles, at one or two inched, accord- 
ing as the water may !#> at its highest or low- 
est state. Access at all seasons for any con- 
siderable craft from the sea to that part of the 
(hinges above the Delta can be attained only 
through the continuous channel of theMeghna 
and Podda, or through the Chundun, which, 
diverging from the Podda or Ganges on the 
right side, in hit. 23* 55', hum. 80° (V, takes a 
direction south wards, and falffi into the Bay of 
Bengal by the Hooringottah estuary. During 
the dry season, neither the Bhagirathi nor the 
.Jellinghee, forming by their junction the 
Hoogly, is navigable for craft drawing above 
eighteen inches water ; and at that, period the 


communication by water between the Hoogly 
below Calcutta and the Ganges above the 
Delta, is maintained by a circuitous course 
called the Soonderbund Passage, opening into 
the Ghundna. In the Podda or Ganges the 
tide is felt as far as Juflergunge, 160 miles 
from the sea, and in the Hoogly to a distance 
of about 150 miles from the sea. Besides the 
principal channels,— the Hoogly, the Podda, 
and the Ghundna, numerous streams of less 
importance, parting from the main ones, find 
their way to the Bay of Bengal through the 
Soonderbunds, a wonderful maze of sea-inlands, 
separated by numerous channels holding every 
direction, but principally from north to south. 
There are upwards of twenty of the estuaries 
of those channels opening into the head of the 
bay. The water of the Ganges begins to rise 
towards the end of May, and is usually at its 
maximum in September. The following table, 
drawn up by Gaptain Thomas Prinsep, illus- 
trates the rise of the water in the river at 
various places : — 

Greatest V no wn Rise in low 


Annual RWe. 

Seasons. 


Ft In. 

Ft. In. 

At Allahabad 

45 

6 

29 

0 

Benares 

45 

0 

34 

0 

Colgong: 

29 

6 

28 

3 * 

Jellinghee 

26 

0 

23 

6 

Ditto by observations 





quoted by Kennel] .. 

32 

0 



Commercolly & Custee 





(not quite certain) . . 

22 

6 

22 

0 

Apurdcep 

23 

9 

23 

0 

Calcutta (.independent 





of tide) 

7 

0 

6 

7 

Dacca, according to 


• 



Kenncll 

14 

0 




Benneil is of opiniou that the rising of the 
water of the Ganges is not in any considerable 
degree caused by the melting of the snows of 
the Himalayas, but results principally from the 
fall of rain in the less-elevated mountains and 
over the ^Jain. “ By the latter end of J uly all 
the lower partstof Bengal contiguous to the 
Ganges and Bunmmpooui are overflowed, and 
form an inundation of men thau 100 miles in 
width, nothing appearing but villages and 
trees. ” * ‘ Embarkations of every kind traverse 
the inundation ; those hound upwards availing 
themselves of a direct course and still water, 
at a season when every stream rushes like a 
torrent. Husbandry and grazing are both 
suspended, and the peasant traverses in his 
l»oat those fields which in another season he 
was wont to plough, happy that the elevated 
site of the river-banks places the herbage they 
contain within his reach, otherwise his cattle 
must perish ” Many extensive tracts are 
guarded from keing inundated by the river by 
means of dams, made at an enormous expense, 
and having collectively a length ^.f above 1,000 
miles. 'Vith respect to the general breadth of 
the Ganges. Prinsip states it to he u very un- 
equal, hut may be reckoned to average a mile 
in the dry season on its whole course through 
the plains, and two miles in the freshes.” 
According to Burnes, the average discharge of 
the Indus is four times that of the Ganges 
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during the dry season. Like other rivers sub- 
ject to periodica] inundations, the water of the 
Ganges carries down earth in a state of sus- 
pension. The amount of solid matter in bulk 
in proportion to the quantity of water, is, ac- 
cording to laborious observations and calcu- 
lations made by the Rev. R. Everest, as 
follows : — During the rainy season gj fi th part, 
or about two cubic inches in a cubic foot ; 
during the winter five months, ^th jiart ; and 
during the rest of the year, 7fi l 54 th part ; and 
following out his data, this writer concludes the 
total annual discharge of earthy matter to be 
C, 368,077, 440 cubic feet in bulk. The total 
extent of inland navigation connected with the 
Ganges is not ascertainable with any degree of 
accuracy, but is unquestionably very large, and j 
will be considerably increased on the completion j 
of the works now in progress for facilitating ! 
the irrigation of the Doab by means of the , 
Gauges Canal, and at the same time adding to ' 
the means of water-transit. The first idea of | 
a plan of irrigation for the I>oab originated as 
long since as the time of Lord William Ben ti nek, 
by whose orders some steps were taken for 
ascertaining its practicability ; but, upon in- 
quiry, the project did not appear capable of 
being successfully carried out. Under Lord 
Auckland the inquiries were resumed, rthe im- 
portance of the subject having been painfully i 
pressed upon the notice of government by the 
occurrence of severe famine in the districts 
which the proposed works were designed to 
benefit, A magnificent plan for irrigation and 
navigation was Jaid down by Captain Cautley, 
comprising a main trunk line, running from! 
the town of Hurdwar, through the centre of 
the Doab, with a connecting line to Cawiipore, 
as the inlet and outlet for navigation ; the 
tracts of country lying between the different 
rivers which run into the Jumna and Ganges 
being irrigated by branches, extending the 
benefits of this fertilizing process to every 
village in the Doab. This project was sub- 
sequently referred to a committee of engineer 
and artillery officers for examination and 
report. Their testimony was highly favour- 
able. The only serious difficulty to the execu- 
tion of the project was presented by the tract 
• of low Land through which the drainage of the 
Holani river runs before its junction with the 
Rutinoo. Two methods of surmounting this 
were suggested : oue by an aqueduct ; the 
other by diverting the line so as to cross the 
Solan i and its tributaries by means of darnH. 
The latter was recommended by its being pre- 
sumed to be less costly ; but the former plan, 
deemed far better in every othqp point of view, 
was finally adopted. An account of this mag- 
nificent aqueduct will b* found under the 
article “ ttolani River.” The Ganges Canal is 
now rapidly advancing to completion. The 
wain line has been constructed from Hurdwar 
to the vicinity of Allyghur, whence it diverges 
in two channels, one to Oawnpore, and the 
other to Hurneerpoor, rid Etawa, with three 
offsets, designated the Futtebghur, Bolund- 


shuhur, and Coel branches. The total length 
of the canal with all its branches will measure 
about 810 miles. 

Miles. 


Hurdwar to Allyghur ISO 

Allyglmr to Cawnpore 170 

Allyghur to Hurneerpoor .... 180 

Branch to Futtohghur ...... 170 

Ditto to Bohfndsliuhnr 00 

Ditto to Coel f*0 


810 

The total cost is estimated at a million ami 
a half sterling. No inconvenient diminution 
of the navigable facilities of the Ganges is 
anticipated from the abstraction of the larger 
portion of its waters at Hurdwar for the pur- 
poses of the canal, inasmuch as no such v result 
has taken place on the .Jumna, where the 
whole apparent stream has been diverted to 
feed the two canals diverging from that river. 
Notwithstanding this, the under-current which 
percolates the gravelly or windy bed, together 
with the drainage of the intermediate country, 
furnishes a navigable stream of water at Agra, 
a distance of 290 miles by the river’s course ; 
and it is thence inferred that the navigation of 
the (ranges below Cawnpore will not be in- 
juriously affected ; while the navigation above 
will 1 k i carried on by moans of the canal. It 
may be observed, that the discharge of Die 
Ganges at Hurdwar, the place at which it 
emerges from the hills, is in the dry sea.son in 
proportion to that of tin* Jumna as seven to 
three, the discharge of the Gauges being esti- 
mated at 7,000 cubic feet per second, and that 
of the Jumna at the canal heads at about 3.000,* 

GANULUNG.- See G * ntuno. 

GANGOONDOGM. -A tow n in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, ‘274 
miles S.W. of Madras. L.at. 9 J 2S, long. 
78° 47'. 

GANGOOROO. — A townm the native state 
of Guihwal, mi the right hank of the Tonse 
river, and 60 miles N\E. from Dchra. Lat. 
31° 9', long. 7S° *23'. 

GANGOTKI, in tho native state of Gur- 
whal, a small temple on the light bank of the 
Bhageerettee, as the (hinges is called in the 
upper part of its course, and eight nr ten miles 
N.W. of its source. The rivyr here expands a 
littje, and on the bank* of a small hay or inlet 
the temple is built, about fifteen feet al>ovo 
, the water. It is in a small inclosure, sur- 
rounded by a wall of unhewn stone, cemented 
| with lime-morta^ and has close to it, and in 
the same inclosure, a small comfortable house, 
built for the officiating Brahmins. The temple 
is a square building, about twenty feet high, 
and contains sn^ll statues of Ganga, Hhagi- 
rathi, and other mythological personages, sup- 
posed to be connected with this locality. 
There is no village here, the pilgrims having 
no other shelter than a few fthedrt of wood, 
and caves in the adjoining cliffs. There arc 
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several pools, called by the names Brahma- 
kund, Bishnukuml, and others of correspond' 
ing import. Ablution in these is considered 
an important part of the ritual to be observed 
by pilgrims who visit this spot, , considered 
popularly to be the source of the Ganges, as 
farther progress up the stream is generally, 
though erroneously, regarded as impracticable. 
Though this ablution, with* due donations to 
the officiating Brahmins, is considered to 
cleanse from all offences, the number of pil- 
grims is not considerable, in consequence of 
the great length and rugged ness of the journey, 
and the difficulty of obtaining subsistence by 
the v/iyf. "Flanks and similar vessels are filled 
at (Jangotri with the sacred water of the 
stream, and being sealed by tho officiating 
Brahmin, are conveyed to the plains, where 
they ftre highly prized by the Superstitious. 
(Jangotri is below the upper limit of forests ; 
cedars growing here, though to no great size, 
and birch-trees thriving remarkably. The 
mean breadth of the Bhageerettee or Ganges 
hero was ascertained by Hodgson, on the 2t>tb 
of May, to be forty-three feet, the depth 
eighteen inches, the current very swift, and 
over rounded atone**. On the 2nd of June 
following, he conjectured its volume to be 
doubled, in consequence of the rapid melting 
of tho snow h„. m oira account of Gangotn 
would scarcely have been expected from one 
who usually displays so much information and 
judgment. ** Thiiugreat body of water [the 
Ganges] now forces a passage through the ridge 
of Mount llimrnaleh, at the distance possibly 
of 100 miles below the place of its fir-it approach 
to it, and, sapping its very foundations, rushes 
^through a cavt in, and precipitates itself into a 
vast basin, which it has worn in the rock at 
the hither foot of the mountains. The Ganges 
thm* appears to incurious spectators to derive^ 
its original springs from this chain of mountains, 
and the mind of superstition has given to the 
mouth of tfTe cavyrn the form of the head of a 
cow/' The Brahmin who showed tin* hol^ 
places to Fraser, ridiculed the fancy that the 


reports give a very unfavourable account of 
tho state of the country, which is little better 
than a great jungle, giving shelter to vast 
numbers of wild animals, and affording admi- 
rable sport to the hunter. The soil is naturally 
rich, but there is little cultivation, and not 
even the semblance of any administration of 
justice. The annual revenue was supposed to 
be about a lac of rupees (10,000/.), and the 
British tribute, which is only 500 rupees, was 
regularly paid. The prince, at the date of the 
report, though a young <nan, was sunk into 
that condition of sloth and imbecility which 
almost invariably results from indulgence in 
opium. Hie population is believed to be 
about 112,000. Gangpore, the principal 
place, is in lat. 22° S', long. 84 ’ 43'. 

GANISCflTTER. - A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, 85 miles N.K. from 
Hyderabad, and 201 miles S.E. from Ellich- 
poor. Lat. 18' 32', long. 78'" 53'. 

GAN JAM. — A British district under the 
presidency of Madras, named from the town 
formerly its principal place. It is bounded on 
the north-west, north, and north-east, by the 
territory of < Irissa ; on the south-east by the 
Bay of Bengal ; on the west by the British 
district, of Vi/agapatnm ; and lies between 
lat. 18° 13'- 19 52', long. 83" 50'— 85° 15'. 
r I T he area i* stated officially to be 0,400 square 
miles. The sea coast, commencing at the 
i estuary of the Naglaudi Nadi, or Chicacole 
j river, is bold and rocky, and is marked by a 
! range of rugged hills, running in some parts 
| close to the shore ; in others, neaily parallel 
| to it, huu a lew in iJes inland. Those near the 
j northern extremity of the coast iccede gra- 
| dually from it, and leave spice for an extensive 
I bandy plain, partly occupied by the jliil or lake 
| of Chilka, l>mg between this district and that 
of Cuttack, and separated from tho sea for 
, many nuR‘s by a long narrow strip of sand, 

> seldom more than th **•*<' hundred yards in 
’breadth. Though coast' w , vessels may enter 
the river Basikoila, in lat. i9" 22', long. 85 S', 


stream issued fiom a rock like a cow’s mouth. ( there is throughout the whole extent ot coast 
11 ci bu t estimates the length of i nurse of the no haven for ships of any considerable burthen, 
Bhagoeiettec or (ranges, from its source near I which, if trading .to places on any part of it, 
Gangotn to its entrance on the plains of Hin- 'must anchor abreast of them in the open sea. . 
doHtnn, at about 203 miles. The elevation of The streams of the district flow* from the western 
the temple above the sea is 10,319 feet. Lat. j lull*, and hold a course south-eastward, falling 
3lT 59', long. 78 59'. I into tho Bay of Bengal. The principal are, 

• 1 the Naglaudi or Chicacole river, the Callinga- 

GANGl’OUlv — A petty raj within the ! pat am rivfir, and the Ilasikoila; but all, 

territory superintended by tho political agent , without exception, are mere torrents which 

for the south-west frontier of Bengal. It is! are dry for a part of the year. The jhil or 
bounded on the north by tju British district | lake of Chilka, the greater part of which lies 
of (yhoti Nagpoor ; on the cast by the native within the liftiits of the British district of 
state of Bonct ; on the south by that of Samba I Cuttack, touches part of the northern frontier 


state of Bonei ; on the south by that ol Samba Cuttack, touches part ot the northern ironuer 
and the Britisli district of Suinbulpore : and 'of thl bstrict.. It is about fm ly-t wo miles in 
on the west by tho native •Mates of Kvghur length in»m north to south, and fifteen m 
and Jushpoor. It extends jTnmi ltd. 21" 50' - breadth; of small depth, its greatest not 

22° 37', and from long. 83° 31' -84*57', and exceeding six feet, while in most parts it has 

is ninety miles in length from east to west, not more than four. During tho hot season, 

and thirty-five in breadth, with an area of and the close of the rainy one, agu* * nn< l 

2,493 square miles. Tho latest available fevers of veiy bad typo arc common ; and in 
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1815 these diseases carried off such great 
numbers, both of the European and native 
population, of the town of Ganjavn, that the 
civil and military establishments were removed j 
to Chieacole ; and the former place has since 
been nearly deserted. The level country is in | 
general extremely fertile, producing abundant 
crops of rice, sugarcane, maize, millet, pulse 
of various kinds, oil-seeds, and raji (Eleusine 
coracana ) ; while the hilly country yields wax, 
lac, gums, dye-stuffs, arrowroot, and great 
variety of timber *and ornamental woods. 
Cotton is produced annually to a considerable 
extent ; and the local demand is such as to 
leave scarcely any for exportation. The only 
manufactures of importance are coarse cotton 
cloths and muslins, which last were formerly 
in high esteem and extensively manufactured, 
but are not now pioduced to the same extent, 
on account of the diminished demand con- 
sequent on the irresistible competition of 
British fabrics. The population is given under j 
the article Madras Presidency. The former 
prevalence, and recent suppression of human 
sacrifices in a part of Ganjam, are briefly 
noticed in the article Goomsoor. Ganjam 
occupies the northern portion of the territory 
known as the Five Cirears, the possession of 
which was an object of fierce contention be- 
tween the French and English about the 
middle of the. last century. They were ob- 
tained by the former in 1753, and continued 
under their dominion for six years, when 
Clive transferred them to the East-Jndia 
Company, to whom they were formally ceded 
in 1765, by the emperor of Delhi. Chieacole, 
the principal place of the <1 is t riot, Ganjam 
and Itusselkondah, the towns of note within 
the district, are described under their re- 
spective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. The great route from north-east to 
Boutb-west, from Calcutta to runs 

through the whole length of the district 
parallel to the seacoast, and generally at a 
short distance from it. The construction of 
a macadamized road from Ik r ham pore to 
Russelkondah has been authorized, at the 
estimated cost of 14,2241. 

9 

GANJAM, in the British district of the 
same name, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the left side of the Rosikoila Nuddee, imme- 
diately above its fall into the Bay of Bengal. 
This town, formerly remarkable for its fine 
buildings, is now much decayed, ftie fort and 
cantonments being in ruins, and the place 
nearly deserted, inconsequence of a deadly epi- 
demic fever, which, in 1815, carried off great 
numbers of the inhabitants, both Europeans 
and natives. The civil and military stations 
were then removed to the town of Chieacole. 
The insalubrity of the situation has, it is said, 
passed away ; but the establishments which 
formerly caused its prosperity have not l^en 
restored. It has still, however, some coasting 
trade by means of the river. Distance direct 
from Chieacole, N.E., 110 miles; Vizagapa- 


I taro, N.E., 1 05 ; Madras, N.E., 53fl ; Cuttack, 
S.W., 90 ; Calcutta, S.W., 315. Lat. 19 u 23', 
long. 85° T. 

GAN J BUR, in the British district of 
Paneeput, limit. -gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from tho city of Delhi 
to Kurnol, and 16 miles S.E. of tho latter. 
Lat. 29° 29', long. 77 ft 2'. 

GANTUNG PASS, in Bussahir, over a 
range of mountains on the north -eastern boun- 
dary, between Koonawur and Chinese Tartary. 
•Tacquemont describes it is a vast opening be- 
tween summits which overtop it about a thou- 
sand feet. Tho highest part of the* pass is 
covered with perpetual snow. To the west, 
a declivity extends towards the distant Sutluj, 
with a surface sloping gradually, but inex- 
pressibly rugged. Gerard crossed the pass at 
the end of J idy, amidst falls of snow and sleet, 
which lasted all day, yet so mild was tho tem- 
perature, comjiaratively with the enormous 
elevation, that the thermometer did not sink 
below 33 \ The Rishi Gantung, a snowy peak 
rising above tho pass, has been ascertained 
trigonometrically to have an elevation of 
21,229 feet above the sea ; that of the pass 
itself is 18,295 feet. Lat. 31 J 38', long. 
78° 47'. 

GAOMUTEE, in Kumaon, a river rising on 
the eastern declivity of the peak of Budhan 
Garb, aud in lat. 80 \ long. 79' 36'. It holds 
a course, generally south-easterly, thumgh an 
extensive valley or elevated plain, remarkably 
level, and above ten miles in diameter. This 
expanse is fertile, wooded, though not densely, 
and vvoll watered by the numerous feeders of 
the Gaomutce ; but though having an avor;iL'Q* 
elevation of above four thousand feet abo\o 
the sea, it is extremely unliealtliy, from some 
cause as yet unascertained. The Gaoimitec, 
after a course of about twenty mile'-, joins the 
tturjoo, a feeder of the Kaleo, at, Bagosur, in 
lat. 29° 49', long. 79° 49'. 

GAPE LONG. — A village in Arracau, 
eituate on tlie left bank of the river distin- 
guished by the same name. Lat. 20 y 48, 
long. 93° 7'. 

GAR.- -A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Boondee, 73 miles S.E. from Nusseerabad, 
and 74 miles S. from Jeypoor. Lat. 25^ .52', 
long. 75° 52 1 . • 

GARA11UNG. — A town in tho native state 
of Nepal, uear the left bank of the Gunduck 
river, and 102 miles N.W. from Khatmandoo. 
Lat. 27' 57', long. 83° 41'. 

GARAKOTA„ in the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, a town, situate in the 
angle formed by the confluence of tho rivers 
Sonar and Guddari. The fort is at the apox 
of the angle, and is of irregular ground-plan, 
being washed on two sides by the confluent 
j streams. In October, 1818, the town was 
held by a garrison for the raja of Nagpoor or 
Borar, and being invested by a British force 
under General Watson, in a few days a prac- 
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ticablo breach was made, and the [dace sur- 
rendered. Distant 25 miles E. of Saugor, 
20(5 S. W. of Allahabad. Elevation above the 
sea 1,345 feet. Lat. 23° 47', long. 79 ' 12'. 

GARASPOOR, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia’s family, a town on 
the route from Hosungabad to Saugor, by 
Bhilsa, 88 miles N.E. of fiyincr, 49 S.W. of 
latter. The town has a small fort of masonry 
on its south-east side, and a tank cast. There 
are some antique buildings, having elaborate 
sculptures, in the fine sandstone of the neigh- 
bouring hills. Lat. 23° 40', long. 78 J 10'. 

GAR* GUNSA. — A town in the native 
state of Cashmeer, or territory of Gholab 
Singh, 177 miles N.E. from Delira, and 185 
miles N.E. from Simla. Lat. 32° 10‘, long. 
80 1 4'. 

GAUHA, in the district of Sultanpoor, 
territory of Oudc, a fort on the right bank of 
the Goomtee, 14 miles S.K. of Sultanpoor 
cantonment, 10(5 S.E. of Lucknow. It was, 
in a remote period, Built by a sovereign of 
Oiule, of the Bhar race, a low caBte of Hin- 
doos, and the stone used in it* construction 
was, according to tradition, brought by water 
from Nepal. It early fell into the hands of 
the Pa tan invaders of Hindostan, who de- 
stroyed the i*j/pei part of the walls, leaving 
them standing to the height of eight or ten 
feet. The ruined portion has been restored, 
partly in brick, partly in mud. Part of the 
stone wall rises from the boil of the Goomtee, 
and exhibits many sculptures, as well as in- 
scnptioii'., some in the Nngari, some in the 
Persian character, relating the histury of the 
fdace. Lat. 2(5 J 10', long. 82 19'. 

GARf ADllAK, in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, or territory of the Guicowar, a town in 
the district of Gobi] war, in a fertile tract, 
well watered, but indifferently cultivated. 
Instance fnrm Ahmed&bad, S.W., 125 miles; 
JViroiU, S.W., 12(T; Surat, N.W., 90; Bombay, 
N.W., 195. Lat. 21° 31', long. 71° 31'. 

GARI SADA KIIAN, in the Sinde Sagur 
1 >ooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
near the left bank of the Kishengunga river, 
74 miles N.E. of the town of Attock. Lai. 
34" 20', long. 73 J 28'. 

GARO.BIR. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, on the left baqk of the Jimru river, 
and 200 miles JN.W. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 
28° 5', long, 82 ’ 5'. 

GAROTHA, or GUROTA, in Rundlecuud, I 
a small town on the route from Jlanda to 
Gwalior, 78 miles VV. of the former, 120 S.E. 
of the latter. It has a bazar, and water is 
plentiful. Lat. 25° 35', long. 79‘ 22*. 

GAROWKE.or KAUOWKE. -A haiting- 
placo on the great Aeng route (Arracan), and 
situate at the foot of Natyagain. The ascent 
is very steep, but the path being carried iu a 
zigzag manner, the labour is thereby lessened. 
The oncamping-grouLid is good, and well sup- 


plied with water. Elevation 3,165 feet. Lat. 
20 u 2', long. 94° 5'. 

GAHREE.— A town in the British district 
of Hydrabad, in the province of Sinde, presi- 
dency of Bombay, 63 miles S.E. of Tatta. 
Lat. 24° 18', long. 68° 51'. 

G ARROW HILLS. — Thin group, situate 
on the north-eastern frontier of the Bengal 
territory, extends over a tract of country 
bounded on the north by Goalpara ; on the 
east by the Cossyah hills ; and on the south 
and west by Mymensing. The chief divisions, 
with the statistical particulars of each, us far 
as they can be ascertained, are as follows. 
The Garrows contain by estimation an area of 
2,268 square miles ; Ram Rye, 328; Nurtung, 
360 ; Muriow, 283 ; Molyong, 110 ; Mali ran i, 
162 ; Osimla, 350 ; Kyrim and the domains of 
various petty chiefs, 486. The population of 
the whole is given at 65,205. The character 
of the country is wild, a a is also that of the 
people. For some years past the just and 
liberal policy of the British government has 
secured the general prevalence of tranquillity ; 
but in 1852 it was deen ed necessary to depute 
Lieutenant Agnew into the Garrow Hills to 
inquire into a local disturbance. 

GAR^YARSA. — A town in the native state 
of Cashmeer, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 
202 miles N.E. from SimlA, and 177 miles 
N.E. from Dehra. Lat. 31 J 49', long. 
80 29'. 

GASULPOOR, ill the British district of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
I'rovinces, a town on the route from Jubbul- 
poor to Rewah, 16 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 23° 20', long. 80 J 10'. 

GAUIt, or LUCKNOUTI. — A ruined city 
in the British district of Maldah, presidency of 
Bengal. It is situate on a range of inconsi- 
derable eminences, extending along the east 
or left bank of the Bhagruttee, a watercourse 
formerly the main channel of the Ganges, but 
now containing a small [«»rtion only of its 
stream. The best description of this va^t 
monument of the industry and resources of 
India at a remote period is that given by 
Rennell, who visited the place. “Taking the 
extent of the ruins of Gour at the most 
reasonable calculation, it is not less than fif- 
teen miles in length (extending along the old 
bank of the Ganges), and from two to three iij 
breadth. Several villages stand on part of its 
site ; the remainder is either covered with 
thick forests, the habitations of tigers and 
other beasts of prey, or become arable land, 
whose soil is qjiiefly composed of brick-dusl. 
The principal ruins are a inosquo, lined with 
black marble elaborately wrought, and two 
gates of the citadel, which are strikingly grand 
and lofty. These fabrics, and some few others, 
appear to owe their duration to the nature of 
their materials, which are less marketable, and 
more difficult to separate, than those of the 
ordinary brick buildings, which have been, 
and continue to be, an article of merchandise, 
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and are transported to Moorshedabad, Maul- 
dah, and other places for the purposes of 
building. These bricks are of remarkably 
solid texture, and have preserved the sharp- 
ness of their edges and smoothness of their 
surfaces through a series of ages. The situa- 
tion of Gour was highly convenient for the 
capital of Bengal and Bahar as united under 
one government, being nearly centrical with 
respect to the populous parts of those pro- 
vinces, and near the junction of the principal 
rivers that compose that extraordinary inland 
navigation for which those provinces are famed ; 
and, moreover, secured by the Ganges and 
other rivers on the only quarter from which 
Bengal has any cause of apprehension,*’ 

Gaur is probably a place of great antiquity ; 
the researches of Wilforil, however, do not 
appear to establish it as of any great im- 
portance until a.d. ^48, when its chief became 
independent, on the fall of the previously para- 
mount sway of Magadha. The chiefs of Gaur 
from that time were powerful, until the reign 
of Lakshmana, from whom it probably received 
the name of Lucknouti, by which it is fre- 
quently mentioned in history. In 1202 the 
city was taken, and Lakuhmana driven into 
flight, by Bakhtiar Khilji, a commander sub- 
ordinate to Kutbuddin Eibak, viceroy of Delhi, 
for Shahabuddin, monarch of Ghor, in Af- 
ghanistan. It in a.d. 1212 was made the 
capital of the kingdom of Bengal, by Ghiyas- 
uddin, who built there a fine mosque, a col- 
lege, a caravanserai, and made numerous em- 
bankments to protect the city against inunda- 
tions. About a century and a half later, the 
seat of government was transferred to Fundua 
or Feruya, but restored to Gaur in 1409, by 
Jalaluddin. Nasir Shah, in 1450, surrounded 
it with the vast rampart of which the extent 
may still be traced, in A.D. 1530, Sher Shah, 
the Fatan rival of Humayun, haying overrun 
Bengal, took Gaur, and drove its tfing, Mah- 
inood, into flight, hut was himself, the year 
after, dispossessed by Humayun, who resided 
for some months in the city, and changed its 
inauspicious name of Gaur to Jennetabad. 
He, however, found it necessary to retreat to 
the western part of his dominions, and bis 
rival, Slier Shah, took possession of the city. 
After the death of Sher Shah, the governors 
of Bengal assumed the style of independent 
rulers of that country, until 1574, when 
Monaim Khan, in command of the troops of 
Akhar, subjugated it, and made it the seat 
of local government, but in a few months 
perished, with nearly all his troops, by the 
effects of the pestilential climate. From that 
period commenced the rum of the city, and on 
the acquisition of the count -y by the British, 
soon after the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Maldah, and subsequently English Bazar, 
became the seats of government of the pro- 
vince. Gaur is distant from Binhatnpoor, 
N,, 61 miles ; from Calcutta, by Burhampoor, 
179; Itajmahai, S.E., 25. Lat, 24° 55', long. 
88 ° 8 '. 


GAURA. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, on the right luwk of a branch of the 
$an Coos river, and 55 miles E. from Khat- 
mandoo. Lat. 27° 45', long. 86° 10'. 

GAW1LGURH, in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, a stronghold on the south- 
ern declivity of the range of mountains bound- 
ing the valley of the Tapteo to the south. It 
consists of two forts, one of which, fronting 
the north, whore the rock is inaccessible, is 
defended by an outer fort, that entirely covers 
it to the north and West. All the walls are 
very strong, and rendered more formidable by 
bastions and towers, [t is a post of consider- 
able importance, as it commands a route much 
frequented across the mountains from south 
to north. Its strength is greatly increased by 
the extreme difficulty of transporting guns of 
sufficient calibre int5 commanding ]K)flitions. 
Gawilgurh vws taken by storm in 1803, by the 
British troops under Colonel Stevenson. Dis 
tance from Nagpoor, W., 114 miles ; Ellich- 
poor, N.W., 15; Aurangabad, N.E., 170; 
Bombay, N.E., 340 ; Hydrahail, N., 290. Laf. 
21° 20', long. 77° 23'. 

GAYAH. — A town, the principal place of 
the British district of Bohar, 1 tout. -gov. of 
Bengal. It consists of two parts, one the 
residence of the priests and of the population 
connected with them ; the other, the quarters 
of the great bulk of the population. This last, 
the name of which was originally Flahabad, 
w-as much enlarged by Law, and thence deno- 
minated Sahihgunj. The streets in Sahihgunj 
are wide, straight, and have on each rid«* a row 
of trees, lx?tween which is a road for carriages, 
with a footway on each side The town is well 
laid out, but the houses ara for the most part 
merely mud-built huts, though there aro a few 
brick-built, having neat gardens. There is an 
hospital, principally for the relief of sick or 
wounded pilgrims. The old tow^ of Gayah, 
which is inhabited by the priesthood and tinur 
retainers, “ is a strangc-looking place, and its 
buildings arc much better than those of Sahib 
gunj, the greater pait of the houses bring of 
brick and stone, and many of them having two 
or even three Htories. The architecture is very 
singular, with corners, turrets, and galleries 
projecting with every possihle irregularity.” 
From this style of building, and the elevated 
site, the appearance of this portion of the town 
from a distance is picturesque, but on entering 
it, the streets are found crooked, narrow, and 
uneven, and withal so filthy, As to he with 
difficulty passable. The town and its vicinity 
abound in shrines and places of {dlgrimagc, the 
visits of votaries to which are Attended with 
heavy charges, some persons of high rank 
having been known to expend 4,000/. or 5,000/. 
each. The torrent Fhalgu is considered a holy 
stream, and ghats, or flights of stone stairs, 
givo access to the water, for the purpose of 
ritual ablution. The best-built and most 
revered structure is tho Vishnnpod, a building 
in an elaborate style of architecture, eighty - 
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two feet in length, and surmounted by an 
octagonal pyramid about 100 feot high. It 
was built at a coat of 30,0001. by Alialya Bai, 
a superstitious Mahratta princess of Jndoro. 
The number of pilgrims annually has been 
estimated at 100,000, though in some years 
there have been double that number. Between 
f ho two towns, on an area once called the 
riainna or Game Preserve, it the British civil 
t*Htablish merit, consisting of the ordinary Eu- 
ropean and native functionaries. 1 Auchan an 
estimated the number of^houses at the time of 
his visit, early in the present century, at 6,400 ; 
which, according In the usually admitted ratio 
of inmates, would give the amount of popu- 
lation at about 32.000 persons. A considerable 
enlargement of the town, and a proportional 
i unease of its inhabitants, appears to have 
subsequently taken placg, a late return giving 
the number of houses at 9,165, and the popu- 
lation at 43,451. Oayah is distant 55 miles S. 
of Patna, 265 N.W. of Calcutta. Lnt. 24 u 48', 
long. S 5° 4'. 

G \ ZEE POOR KIIASS, in the British dis- 
trict of Futtehpoor, licut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Prov inces, a town on the route from Allahabad 
to Hunnerpoor, 73 miles N.W. of the former. 
Eat. 25' 48, long. S0° 50'. 

GEE A BOO\<^ ‘ Buasahir, a village of the 
di-tnet of Koonawur, is situate in the valley 
of Ruskulung, and near the right bank of the 
river Garbling. The site is pleasant, at the 
north eastern base of a wooded eminence, ami 
in a doll inclosed bv mountains covered with 
perpetual snow. The population consists of 
about twenty families of lamas. Elevation 
above tlm sea 9,200 feet. Lat. 31° 47', long. 

78 29'. 

( J EE 1 ) HORE. or G I DHOUR, in the British 
district of Bareilly, division of Pilleebheet, 
lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a \iliage on 
the route fjjgiu Bareilly to Petoragurh, and 18 
miles N.E. of th^former. Lat. 2B J 49', long. 

79 50'. 

G EEI)t r R GULLEE, in the province of 
Peshawar, is a pass between Peshawar and 
Attock, and has received its name- The Juchtl's 
Pas* or Aerk, from its being so extremely nar- 
row, that the natives, in exaggeration, say that 
a jackal only can make its way through it. 
The defile is not more than ten or twelve feet 
wide, and is bounded 911 each side by rather 
high and rugged hills. Though much fre- 
quented, it does not appear to be regarded aH 
important iu a military point of view, probably 
from the facility with which it can bo turned. 
It is five miles N.W. of Attack, Lat. 33" 56', 
long. 72° 12'. 

G KEOW AS.— A town in the British district 
of Purneah, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 64 inileH N.E. 
of Blmgulpoor. Lat. 26° 4’. long. 87" 25'. 

GEELATHLLEE. — A town in the British 
district, of ftilhet, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 74 
milcH W. of Gowhatty. Lat. 25 u 5', long. 
91° 31)'. 


GEER WATT, or G1RWAH, in the British 
district of Banda, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town or village on the rout© 
from the town of Banda to Rewa, 11 miles S. 
of the former. Lat. 25 a 19', long. 80° 27'. 

GEESG 1JRH . — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of .Jeypoor, 56 miles K. from Jeypoor, 
and 128 miles S.W. from Delhi. Lat. 26" 52', 
long. 76° 49'. 

GE1IOON, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on the route from Pokhuru to 
Balmer, ami four miles N. of the latter place. 
It lies at the eastern base of a small range of 
rocky lulls, dividing the Great from the Little 
Desert. The road in this part of the route is 
sandy and uneven. Lat. 25° 50', long. 71 u 20'. 

G KIRA IT, or GIRA, in Gurhwal, a village 
in the valley watered by the Bunal, and about 
five miles above its confluence with the Jumna. 
It is pleasantly situate on the southern decli- 
vity of a mountain, and contains about a dozen 
houses and 100 inhabitants. Lat. 30° 52', long. 
78 J 15'. 

GENORI, or GIJN(T T RI. — A town with a 
fort, in the British district of Boolundshuliur, 
licut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 55 miles 
S.E. of Delhi. Lat. 28° 20', long. 78° 4'. 

GKOfiGEGURH, in the jaghire of Jhujhtir, 
lieut. -gov. of Agra, a small fort built by the 
adventurer George Thomas during Ins temj*o- 
rary dominion over this part of India. Here, 
in 1 801. Thomas vi as attacked by the Mali rat tas, 
and being driven into the fort, was there closely 
invested. His officers now advised uncondi- 
tional surrender, but Thomas determined, if 
possible, to effect a retreat to Hansi. Quitting 
his camp accordingly, at the head of a small 
body of cavalry, he fell in with a party of the 
enemy, who attacked him with vigour, and his 
men, dispirited by constant defeat, giving way 
on all sid»%, he made his e-cape with difficulty 
to Hansi, the scene of V final discomfiture. 
Georgegurh is in lat. 28- ' long. 76" 37'. 

GE< >RGE TOWN. — See Prince of Wales 
Island. 

GKRAPOORHM — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territoiy of the* Nizam, on the left Wink of 
the Godavery river, and 150 miles N.E. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 28', long. S0° 29'. 

GEROLX, on the south-western frontier of 
Bengal, a town in the native state of Phooljee, 
60 miles W. from Sumbuipoor, and 92 miles 
S.E. from liuttuupoor. Lat. 21° 18', long. 
83 c T. 

GEROLT, or GTUROWLEE, in Bundel- 
cund. a jaghire % or feudal grant named after its 
principal place, which is situate in lat. 25" 5, 
long. 7* 24'. “ It is stated to comprise fifty 

square miles, to contain eighteen villages, with 
a population of 5,000 souls, and to yield a 
revenue of 15.000 rupees. The jagheerdar 
(feudatory) maintain.- forty hoi>e and 100 foot.’ 
The snnnud. or grant of the jaghire from the 
East-India Company, is dated 1M2. 
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GEROLI, in Bnndlecund, the principal place 
of the jaghire or feudal grant of the same 
name; a town on the right bank of the river 
Dhasao, 80 miles &W. of Calpee. Lat. 25° 6' 
long. 70° 24'* 

GERWARA, or GTRWAR, in Bundlecund, 
a village on the route by Rewa from Allahabad 
to Saugor, 123 miles N.E. of the latter. Ele- 
vation above the sea 1,216 feet. Lat. 24° 31', 
long. 80° 29'. 

GEYGLAH, or GIGELLA, in the British 
district of Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the city 
of Agra to the cantonment of Aligurh, and 17 
miles N. of the former. Lat. 27° 22', long. 
78° 6'. 

GEYLA. — A river rising in Kattywar, in 
lat. 22°, long. 71° 20', and, flowing in an 
easterly direction, falls into the Gulf of Cambay, 
in lat. 21° 47', long. 72° 13'. 

GHAGUR, or GHUTGARII, in the Bri- 
tish district of Kuiuaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a lofty mountain, forming the moat 
southern brow of the Himalayan system, and 
rising abruptly over the terai or marshy forest 
north of Pillebheet. It extends in a direction 
nearly from south-east to north-west, between 
lat. 29° 14'— 29° 30', long. 79° 10'— 79" 40' ; is 
about thirty-five miles iu length, with an average 
breadth probably of ten or twelve. Though 
the most southern range of the great Himalayan 
system, and the most remote from the lino of 
greatest elevation, it exceeds in height some 
which intervene. The road from Almora to 
Moradabad passes by Ghagur fort, at the ele- 
vation of 7,121 feet above the sea. Budhan 
Dhoora, a summit of the same range, three or 
four miles to the north-west, has the elevation 
of 8,502 feet ; Uraka Khan, five miles to the 
south-east, that of 7,366. The, summit of 
Ghagur is crowned with a noble, forest of 
-cypress, toon, fir, and other timber-trees. 

GHAJKOOL.— A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, late territory of the rajah of 
Berar, on the right bank of the Wcin G unga 
river, and 103 miles S.E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 
19° 49', long. 79 3 48'. 

GHARA. — A town in the British district 
of Kurrachee, province of Sciude, presidency 
of Bombay, 22 miles W. of Tatta. Lat. 24° 44 , 
long. 67* SO'. 

GHARA- — A stream in Sinde, flowing by 
the village of the same name, and falling into 
a long creek opening into the Indian Ocean, 
ten miles east of Kurrachee. The mouth of 
the Ghara creek is in lat. 24 * 45', long. 67° 12'. 
As the country on each side of the Ghara is low, 
both westward, to the mouth of this creek, and 
also eastward, and the stream communicates 
with the Indus, it seems probable that a ship- 
canal might be formed to connect Kurrachee 
with the deep and wide part of the Indus, near 
Tatta. The courftry between the Ghara river 
and the port of Kurrachee, it is to be observed, 
is also low and suitable for the purpose. 


GHARA. — Tho name by which the united 
streams of the Beas and Sutluj are known, 
from their confluence at Endreesa to the con- 
fluence with the Chenaub, in lat. 29° 18', long. 
71° 6'. The length of course between these 
points is about 300 miles. After the confluence 
last mentioned, the united streams aro called 
the Punjnud. At the ferry of Hurekee, a 
short distance below the confluence of the 
Beas and Sutluj, Burnes found “the Ghara a 
beautiful stream, never fordable,” 275 yards 
wide at the lowest Reason, and twelve feet 
deep, running at the rate of two mill's and a 
quarter an hour. In the same locality Vigne 
found it 200 yards wide. It is remarkably 
direct in its general course, which is south- 
west, but tortuouB at short intervals. In the 
lower part of its course, where it forms the 
boundary, it is a slo% muddy stream, with low 
banks of soft alluvial earth, overflowed to tho 
extent of several miles on occasion of the 
slightest swell. The confluence with the Che- 
naub takes place without any turbulence, in a 
low marshy tract, in which the channels of the 
rivers are continually changing. Each river 
is about 500 yards wide, and the united stream 
about 800 yards. The water of the Che- 
naub is reddish, that of the Ghara pale ; 
and for sevei-al milen downwards, the difference 
of hue may be observed, the right side of the 
stream being of a red, and the left of a palo 
hue. 

GHATAMPOOR, in the district of Bains- 
wara, territory of Oude, a town three miles 
from the left hank of the Ganges, 45 miles 
S. of Lucknow, 22 S.E, of CawnjKior. Butter 
estimates the population at 4,000, including 
fifty Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 16', long. 80 u 40'. 

GHATP1LLY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 97 miles N.E. from 
Hyderabad, and 100 miles S, from Chanda. 
Lat. m° 30', long. 79° 22'. 

GHATTA. — A town in tJjeRafpoot state of 
Jeypoor, 45 miles S.E. from Jeypoor, and 104 
miles S.VV. from Agra. Lat. 26 3 38', long. 
76 u 35'. 

GHATUMFOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, the principal place of the ptiguninh 
of the same name, a town on the route from 
Calpee to Pertabgurh, and 28 miles E. of the 
former. There is a small bazar. Lat. 26 J 9', 
long. 80° 13'. 

GHAUTS (WESTERN). -An extensive 
range of mountains of Southern India. Their 
northern limit is the valley of the Taptee, of 
which a branch from the Ryadrte Mountains 
(as the upper part of the Western Ghauts is 
called by the natives) forms the southern in- 
closing range, about lat. 2T— ‘2V 15', long. 
73° 45' — 74 <J 40', and is connected with groups 
which diminish in height towards the east 
until they sink into the table-land of Berar. 
The northern side of the valley of the Tapteo 
is inclosed by the Satpura range, having an 
elevation of about 2,000 feet above the sea. 
The Kyadroe range in tliiw part consists of 
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trappean formations, which extend to the sea- 
coast, forming the rocks of Bombay and Sal- 
nette, and others in that vicinity. In lat. 
21° ]0', long. 74°, thin great range (the West- 
ern Ghauts) turns south nearly at right angles 
to that which forms the south inclosing range 
of the valley of the Tapfcee. Its elevation in- 
creases as it proceeds southwards, and at Ma- 
li abul is h war, in lat. 18°, long. 73° 40', is 4,700 
feet above the sea. In this part, as elsewhere, 
tlio western declivity is abrupt, and its base 
depressed nearly to the level of the sea : on 
the eastern side, though genorally undulating, 
or even rugged, it slopes gradually eastward 
towards the plains of Hyderabad. In respect 
to geological structure, it may be observed 
generally, that the great core of the Western 
Ghauts is of primary formation, inclosed by 
alternating strata of more recent origin. These 
strata, however, have been broken up by pro- 
digious outburst', of volcanic rocks, and from 
Mah.ihulishwar to their northern limit, the 
overlying rock of the Western Ghauts is stated 
to he exclusively of the trap formation. The 
face towards the Concan is not uniformly pte- 
cipitouH, but consists of vast terraces with 
abrupt fronts, such a conformation being cha- 
racteristic of this kind of rock. The scenery 
is di lightful and grand, “displaying stupendous 
scarps, foaiful 1 *»•*«**, numerous waterfalls, 
derive hursts, uiid perennial verdure.” “The 
We> tern Ghauts,” say-. Elphiiistone, “present 
the charms of mountain scuieiy on a smaller 
scale" than the Himalayas; “hut it is no 
exaggeration of their merits to say, that they 
stnuigly resemble the valleys of the Ncda and 
the Ladon, which have long been the boast of 
Arcadia and of Europe.” Chasms and breaks 
in the brows or the culminating ridges of the 
range, give access to the highlands, and are 
denominated ghauts or passes, a name which 
has become generally applied to the range 
itself. The principal elevations between the 
eighteenth £nd nyieteenth degices of latitude, 
are Poorundhur, 1,172 feet; Singhur, 4,102; 
Tlurreechundurghur, 3, MM. Iu consequence 
of the boldness of the declivities and the pre- 
cipitous character of the faces of the tiap rocks, 
the summits in many parts of the range are 
nearly inaccessible. The natural strength of 
tho-.e poi turns has in many itibtancc.s been in- 
creased by art, and the hill forts in all ages of 
Indian hihtoiy have been regarded as the 
bulwarks of tin* lhceair. The trap formation 
terminates southward on the Beacon 't, in about 
lat. hs , and is succeeded by laterito, a ferru- 
ginous clay, easily cut when first raised, hut 
by continued exposure to th^ atmosphere be- 
coming ban! as brick. This last-mentioned 
formation extends southwards as the overlying 
rock, almost without interruption, to Gape 
Comorin, covering the base of the mountains 
and the narrow slip of land that separates them 
from the sea. South of Mahabu lush war, and 
in latitude about 15°, the elevation diminishes, 
ro as not to be more than 1,000 feet above the 
aua ;,the slopes are gradual, and the outlines 
2 V 


rounded. Still farther to the south, however, 
the elevation increasea, and attains its maximum 
towards Ooorg, where Ikmasson Hill is said to 
bo 7,000 feet above the sea ; Tandia nmole, 
5,781 ; Pupagiri, 5,682. South of those ele- 
vations, the Ghauts join the Ncilgherry group 
by means of the Nedimula range, which forms 
the western buttress of the Ncilgherry ‘table- 
land to lat. 11° 15', long. 70 J 25', where it 
rises into the lofty Kunda Mountains, and 
about twenty-five miles farther south termi- 
nates abruptly in high and nearly perpend iculai 
precipices, forming the northern * side of that 
great valley or depression, which, affording an 
uninterrupted communication in this latitude 
between the eastern and western sides of the 
peninsula, is bounded on the nmth by tbe 
extensive range of mountains of which Capo 
Comorin is the extremity. South of this 
valley, the mountains are described as lofty, 
and pouring down cascades of prodigious 
height. The width of this extensive gap, 
called the Palghat Valley, from the town of 
that name, is about twenty miles. 

The length of the Western Ghauts, from 
the northern extremity if the Syadree Moun- 
tains, forming the southern side of the valley 
of the Taptee, to the southern brow, joining 
the Kuqda Mountains on the north side of the 
Palghat Valley, is about 8U0 miles. The 
mountains ribing on the south side of Palghat 
Valley, and which may, with some latitude of 
expression, be called a continuation of the 
Western Ghauts, have considerable elevation, 
a spacious table-land, being 4,74u feet above 
the sea, a peaked summit fi,O00, another 7,000 ; 
and there are several peakB not measured, but 
judged by sight to have elevations not inferior. 
The length of the chain of mountains extending 
from Gape Comorin to the valley of Palghat is 
200 mi leu. Tho western brow of the range is, - 
with little exception, abrupt ; on the eastern 
side of th6 culminating range, tho declivity is 
in general gradual, the surface in many places 
being extensive table-land -loping gently, and 
nearly imperceptibly, easpvnrd. Such a con- 
formation would seem to indicate a volcanic 
disturbance of the surface, the disruption 
taking place aloryj Gie western precipitous 
face. 

It has been supposed that the steep declivity 
of the Western Ghauts on the seaward side, 
by presenting a vast front to the violence of 
the south-west monsoon, i* instrumental m 
arresting and condensing the abundant moisture 
borne along by that formidable aerial current 
fiom the Indian Ocean, and that the excessive 
rains which f«vll in the Concan and in Malabar 
result from thfc cause. Such a conclusion, 
how ever, is at variance with the fact that Chili 
and Peru, similarly cirouiUbtancvd with respect 
to the iacific Ocean and the Cordilleras, are 
amongst the driest, countries in the world. — ft 
discrepancy the cause of w’hich does not appear 
to have been explained. But it is not only 
the countries intervening between the moun- 
tains and the sea that are visited with so great 
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a superabundance of rain : the fall on the west 
brow of the Western Ghauts is enormous, and 
perhaps unparalleled. At Mahabulishwar, in 
bit. 18°, long. 73° 40', the mean annual fall of j 
rain is 239 inches. There, however, dining a 
considerable portion of the year, the weather 
is dry. JNot so at Beduore, in lat. 13° 49', 
long. 75° O', situate on the western verge of 
the table-land of Mysore, and near the western 
brow of the 


verge. There 41 nine rainy 
mouths in the year are usually calculated on, 
and for six of that number it is the practice in 

most families to make the same preparatory j decayed, bat. 28' 40', long. 77 " mi', 
arrangements for provision (water ouly ex- 


ing on to Vizagapatam and Ganjam, syenite 
and gneiss predominate, occasionally covered 
by laterite. 

GHAZEKOODDEKNINUGGriR, in the 
British district of Meerut, lieu t. -gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a small town cm the route 
from Delhi to Moradabad, and 18 miles E. of 
the former. It is surrounded by a weak wall, 
and situate on the left bank of the liver Hinduii, 
navigable for rafts and small boats from this 
place to the Jumna, a distance of thirty miles, 
but, notwithstanding this advantage, is much 


cepted) as are adopted for a ship proceeding on 

a six months’ voyage.” In consequent 0 f | veruunnah of the same name, a town 10 


GIIAZKEFOOR. - The principal place of 

a 


this excessive moisture, the low tract between ! c> ^ tfj 0 ^ 111,1,1,1 5 

the Ghauts and the sea is traversed by innn- 1 ‘ i ’ °^o/! le i«° WIA * utlehpoor. 

merable torrents, which, stagnating as they . ^ a t- * ’ * on #‘ 4<. . 

approach the coast, overspread the depressed • GHAZEEPORE.--A British district under 
levels, and form that extraordinary series of' the licut.*gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, and 
shallow' lakes called by the British, Backwaters, j named from its principal place. It is bounded 
The word Ghauts, as already mentioned, is an I on tho north-west and north by the British 
appellation given by the British to the range J district Azimgurh ; on tin* north-east by tho 

groat river Ghagra, scpai at ing it from the 
British district Sarun ; ou the south oast by 
the British district Shahabad ; on the s >uth 
partly by the British disfcict Shahahad, partly 
by the British distiict Bonaro-j ; and on the 
west by the Butish districts Pcn.ircs and 
Jaunpore. It lies b* tween lat. 17' -JG 


which in its northern part is by the natives 
called Syadree, in its southern Sukhien. 

GHA l T TS (EASTERN).— A chain of moun- 
tains of Southern India, rising in the vjpinitv of 
Balasore, in about the same latitude as tlu West- 
ern Ghauts on the opposite side of the peninsula. 


This chain may be traced in a south-westerly j long. 83° 8' — 84 40 ; is ninety miles in 


direction, a little to the west of Ganjam, and 
thence to Naggery Nose, about 56 miles N.W. 
of Madras, w here it forms a junction with the 
range, “which sweeping irregularly inland, 
crosses the peninsula in a south-west direction 
by Chittore, ISautghur, and Salem, and joins 
the Western Ghauts north of the Gap of Paul- 
ghautcherry.” The direction of the Eastern 
Ghauts, south of the point of junction with the 
transverse range, is marked at intervals along 
the coast of Goromandel by outliefs and de- 
tached hills to a point within about twenty 
miles of Cape Comorin, where the Eastern and 
Western Ghauts appear United. It is to be 


length from east to west, and lortv in hnadth. 
It embrace 1 * an area of 2,187 square miles. 
The principal rivers which skirt or ti\i\useth»* 
district are the Ganges, Ghagra, Knraimin.-^a, 
Tons, Bisu, and Maughi. The country on 
both sides of the Ganges slopes g» ntly. pro- 
bably in the degree of seven or eight meins in 
a mile, from north-west to south-ea-t. In tho 
eastern part of the district is one large piece 
of water, called Kurhah Talao ; and many jhils 
or shallow lakes are dispersed over the country. 
The elevation of the waterway of the Ganges 
where it is greatest, that is, at the western ex 
treinity of the district, is about 2G0 feet , and 


observed, however, that the* point of junction ! as there are no eminences of any importance, 


between the two great ranges of Malabar and 
Coromandel is not unusually, regarded as taking 
place at the Neilghorries, “ which, rising into 
the loftiest summits of the peninsula, form the 
southern boundary of the great table-land ” of 
the Deccan. The average elevation of the 
Eastern Ghauts is stated to be about 1,500 feet. 
With regard to geological structure, granite is 
said to constitute the basis of the whole range, 
and overlying the granite, gneiss, and mica-slate, 
that form the sides of the mountains, are occa- 
sionally found clay-slate, hornblende-slate, 
flinty slate, and primitive r crystalline lime- 
stone. The surface of the level country appears 
to consist of the debris of granitic rocks, as 
far north as the Pennar, in approaching which, 
the laterite or iron-clay formation eApands over 
a large surface. From the Krishna northward, 


probably no point in the district is mm h more 
than 350 feet above the sea. Water in aomc 
places is to be had by digging to the depth of 
ten or twelve foot, in others it is not to be ob- 
tained at les» depth than fifty or sixty feet. From 
the resources afforded by wa lls, tanks jhils, 
and rivers, the means (K irrigation arc derived ; 
and the practice is universally pursued, it being 
indispensable for the success of the rubbee or 
crop grown in the cool or dry season, com- 
mencing in October and ending in the follow- 
ing March. The climate is in general healthy, 
except at the close of autumn, when fevers arc 
common, but not remarkably malignant in 
character. The thermometer ranges in the 
coldest months from 5 8" to 71 ,J ; in April, 8G J 
to 96”; May, 8tT to 98”; June, 85° to 98°; 

, - , . , SG° to 96 J . Tho agricultural produce 

the granite is often penetrated by injected consists principally of maize, rice, indigo, 
veins of trap and dykes of greenstone. Pass pulse of various sorts, and oil-seeds, wheat’ 
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barley, oats, grain, safflower, opium, cotton, j 
tobacco, and sugar. The sugarcane of this 
district is greatly esteemed, and fetches a high 
price. The number of the entire population is 
returned at 1,51)6,324 ; and thus subdivided . 
— Hindoos, agricultural, 981,1181 ; lion-agricul- 
tural, 453,754- ; jVIahom«*daiiH, and otheis not 
Hindoo, agricultural, 35,050 , nun-agricultural, 
123,189. It thus appears that the numbers of 
the agricultural classes neatly double those of 
the noil-agricultural, and that the Hindoos are 
more than seven times :ls many ;i#the following 
of all other systems. The number of inhabi- 
tants to the square mile is about 484. The 
chief places stand in the following order as to 
population - 

Number containing less than l ,000 inhabitants. . s,&0fi 
Ditto more than l,(M<» and less than 1,000 . . . "Gfi 
Ditto ,, .1,000 ,, lo,ooo ... 16 

Ditto „ 10,000 „ 50,000 3 


wide as the Hooghly at Cossipore. Gbazec- 
pore is surrounded by luxuriant groves of the 
banyan (Ficus indica) and pipal (Ficus reli- 
giosa), enlivened by flecks of nightingales, 
jays, crested sparrows, and many other birds ; 
and by crowds of monkey-,, unmolested, and 
familiar as domestic animals. Ghazeepore 
( contains a population of 38,573 persons. 
Viewed from the nv**r, its appearance 'u> wry 
sti iking; but, on closer inspection, the build- 
ings are found to be mostly in rums. At the 
eastern extremity of the town is a palace, 
which, though somewhat disfigured by time 
and neglect, still retains abundant marks of 
former beauty. It is said to have been built 
by Meer Cossirn Ali, the tmwaub of Frugal, 
infamous for the* massacre in cold blood of his 
, liritish prisoners. “It is raised on a high 
! bank, and on a point commanding two great 
i reaches of the river, up and down. From the 
| bank, which is full thirty feet from the water, 
I is raised another basement of brick and 


The language spoken by the common people j 
is Himlec of a very corrupt kind. The prin- 
cipal routes are,— !. From 1 5c n arcs through 
Ghazeepore to liuxrir, crossing this district 
from west to cast ; 2. from the cantonment of 
(Joruckpore to that^of Ghazeepore* , north to 
south ; 3. from Azimgurh to < Jhazeeporc, 
northwest l 1 » ,h « ist; 4. fr nil Ohupra 
thiough Ghazeepore town to Jauupore, emit 
to west; 5. from Ghazeepore, crossing the 
Ganges at the eastern extremity of the town, 
puisuing a direction north to smith, and joining 
at Sawiint the great route fiom Calcutta to 
Ijcnaros. 

The tract comprised within this district pro- j 
bably formed in remote antiquity part of the ^ 
“territory which in ancient legend is called ' 
Malm Kosala,” first subject to the sovereigns 


masonry, fifteen feet high, in which art* Horne 
apartments ; on this is the building, which is 
an oblong square (rectangle), witli great 
pavilions at the angles, and in the centre of 
each side ; the whole is an open space, sup- 
ported by colonnades surrounding it. Within, 

| on tin* iloor of the building, is a channel for 
water, about four feet wide, which encircles 
the floor ; a^id at equal spaces there were 
formerly fountains. In the centre of the 
building is a space sufficient to contain twenty 
people. Nearly adjoining to this palace is a 
building for the purpose of raising water for 
the fountains, and sup] living them by means of 
pipes, winch communicate with each other.” 
Helier characterizes the palace a* the best and 
most airy of any i astern building which he had 
seen, with magnificent verandas, and capable 


ot Ayodhya, subsequently to those of Kanouj. of being made, at no great expense, one of the 
On the overthrow «.f the Kanouj dynasty, by j handsomest and best-situated houses in India, 
the vie t ory^fai nod in 1194, over Java Ghandra, 1 It is at pfesent a custom-house, the numerous 
by Mohammad <*f Ghnr, tins tract loll under j apartments being oonv<otvd into store-rooms 
I ’a tan sway, from winch it was wrested by the, and habitations for the guards ami officials. 


conquering Haber. On the dissolution of the ■ There is a jail here, n t - rted to be large, 
empire of I )t Ilii, consequent, on the in\a*di>n ol j strong, and airy- The bazars aic well e<ui- 
A hmed Si mh Hurani in 1761, it toimcd part j sti noted, and well supplied, the skill of the 
of the portion seized by Shu j. ih ood do wlah, i tailors especially I>cing noted. A few Euro- 
nawauh-vizier of Glide. In 17(51, the onipei or i peans keep shops, duly furnished with wares 
of Delhi, Shah A Hum, granted .the territory of ■ in demand with the imputation from home. 


Ghazeepore to the Ka«t India Company, bv , Ghazeepore is celebrated for its rose-water, 
whom, in the subsequent year, it was relin- and the rose-fields in the vicinity of the tow n 
q unshed to the luwaub-tizier of Gude. Finally, occupy several hundred acres. Some attar, or 
in 1775, the nawaub-vizicr by treaty ceded it, essential oil, is also made, and is sold, even 
with other districts, to the Fast- India Coin- after some Adulteration as is believed, at the 
pany. In thoAyeon Akberyil is styled Sircar irate of 10/. for one rujv'C- weight. There is a 
Glmzipoor, in soobah of Allahabad. Its null- church, represented as a very attractive object, 
tarv contingent is there staled at 810 caialry, and au hospital. At the south-west, end ot the 
16,650 infantry; and its revenue at 335,782 town, and separated from itdiv gardens and 
rupees. scatte. * d cottages, are the bungalows or lodges 

of the servants of the Company, here employed 
GHAZEEFOItE, the principal place of tho on civil duties. These consist generally of 
district of tho same name, is situate on the left spacious and handsome apartments, mostly on 
bank of tho (binges, which is crossed by ferry ground -floors. He von d these are the military 
at the north-eastern extremity of the town, cantonments, tin* ouildings in which are low 
Biahop Ileber states the river to be here as and unsightly, with sloping roofs of red tiles. 
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Contiguous is a cenotaph monument to Lord 
Cornwallis, who died here in 1805, while in 
progress up the country. Tt is constructed of 
excellent stone, but, according to Heber, the 
style and execution are utterly at variance with 
good taste, It has been suggested, however, 
that it might be turned to account by being 
converted into a belfry, in the event of a 
church being built in contiguity to it. Two 
miles inland from the river are the remains of 
a serai, or lodge for travellers, ami nearly 
adjoining, several tombs, in a handsome style 
of architecture, and good preservation. Races, 
held close to the town, are somo of the best 
and most-frequented in India. A stud, which 
government maintains in the vicinity, supplies 
the cavalry and horse artillery with many good 
horses. 

From observations on the thermometer, made 
in the town of Ghaziepore, in the years 1831 
and 1 832, May appeal’s to have been the hottest 
month (mean temperature 97°), and January 
the coldest (mean temperature 56 c ). Bishop 
Heber says, “ Uhazeepore is celebrated through- 
out India for the wholesomeucss of its air.” 
He ascribe** this to the advantages of its locality, 
“the elevated level on which it stands, and 
the dryness of its soil, which never retains the 
moisture, and after the heaviest showers, is, in 
a very few hours, fit to walk on with comfort.” 
Another favourable circumstaucethe considers 
to be, “that it has a noble reach of the river 
to the south-east, from which quarter the hot 
winds generally blow.” Ghazeepore is distant 
N.W. from Calcutta, by water 598 miles, by 
land 431 ; N.E. from Benares, by water 71, 
by land 46 ; E. from Allahabad, by water 210, 
by land 120. Lat. 25 J 32', long. 83 39'. 

GIIAZIKA THANXA. — A town in the 
Rajpoot state of Ulwar, 47 miles N.E. from 
Jevpoor, and 110 N.W. from Agra. Lat. 
27 >J 27', long. 76 21'. 

GHENDY. — A tofan in the native stote of 
Nepal, situate three miles from one of the 
branches of the Gunduck river, and 122 miles 
N.W. from Khatrnandoo. Lat. 28° 2T, long. 
83 u 29'. 


wrest it. Ini 7 55, it was attacked by a British 
force, consisting of three ships of the line, one 
ship of fifty guns, and one of forty-four, with 
some armed vessels belonging to the Bombay 
marine, amounting altogether to fourteen sail, 
commanded by Admiral Watson, and having 
on board 800 Europeans aud 1,000 native 
soldiers, under Oolpnel Clive. A bombardment 
was immediately commenced ; Angria’s fleet 
, was totally destroyed, and, in the course of a 
few hours, the place surrendered. It was a 
few months aftei wards given up to the JVinIiwm, 
under the treaty concluded with the MahrattuH 
in 1756, and finally acquired by the British 
government on the overthrow of that potentate 
in 18 18. The name Ghoriah is that by which 
the fort was denominated by the Mussulmans, 
Viziadroog being the name more familiar to 
the Mahrattas. The place is distant S. from 
Bombay 170 miles. Lat. 16° 32', long. 73° 22'. 

GHIDDORE, in the British district of 
Monghyr, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, an ancient fort 
of great extent. Its walls are from twenty- 
three to twenty-four foot in thickness, and 
thirty feet high. According to Buchanan, it 
was built at a very remote period by a Hindoo 
raja, but repaired by Sh$r Shall, the Pa tan 
chief, in his war with lfumaion, about 1539. 
Distant S. from Monghyr citv 35 miles. Lat. 
24° 53', long. 86° 15'. 

GHIRDEE. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, president y of Bombay, 89 
miles S.E. of Sattaia. Lat. 17° 17', long. 
75° 21'. 

GH1RGAON, in the British district of 
Kurnaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province*, a 
village on the ioute up the course of the Ram 
gunga (Eastern), and subsequently of the Goit e, 
from Petoraguih to the Oonta Doom Pa***, 
32 miles N. of Petoraguih. It is situate sewn 
miles west of the right hank of the Gon e, on a 
ridge proceeding southwards from the mam 
range of the Himalaya, anil consists of lottiiges 
scattered over the *tecp declivity and summit 
of the ridge. Lat. 30' 2', long. M) J 13'. 

GH 1SWA, or Gfl 1SSOOA. The chit f town 


OnERGONG. — A town in the British dis- 
# Diet of Seehpoor, Upper A^sarn, eight miles 
HE. of Seebpoor. Lat. 26° 57', long. 94 J 16'. 

GHERIAH, or VIZIADROOG, in the 
collectorate of Rutnagherry (Southern Concan), 
presidency of Bombay, a town and fort at the 
mouth of the river Kunvee, which flows west 
from the Ghauts. This place “has an ex- 
cellent harbour, the anchorage being landlocked 
aud sheltered from all winds. Jhere is no bar 
at the entrance, the depths being from five to 
seven fathoms, and from th. le to four fathoms 
inside at low water. Tho rise of the tide is 
about six or seven feet.” Gheriah was fortified, 
in 1662, by Xevajee, the Mahratta chief. It 
subsequently passed into the possession of (lie 
Anglia branch of the BosLn/umily, from whom 
the Portuguese and English in 1722, and the 
Dutch two years later, in vain attempted to 


of a pergunn.nh of the same name, in the Bn* 
ti*h district of Jounpore, lieut.-gov. ol the N.W. 
Province*, distant 17 miles \\\ from J nun- 
pore, 39 miles N. from Mirzapoor. < iluswa has 
a population of 8, .863 person',. Lat. 25 ' 41', 
long. H2° 28'. 

GHOGHKEA.-- A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 93 miles 
N.W. of Dinapoor. Lat. 26 54', long. 84* 3S\ 

GHOGKA. — A large river, apd a consider- 
able feeder of the Ganges, its remotest head- 
water, ns far as has been hitherto ascertained, 
is the source of the Kalee (Eastern), on tlu» 
south-western declivity of the rtingc forming 
the northern boundary of the British district 
of Kurnaon, towards South-western Tibet. 
This spot, situate in lat. 30' 28’, long. 8<P 40', 
was visited by Webb, and iH thu* described by 
him : “Tho Kaleo rivor, two furlongs distant, 
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its breadth reduced to four or five yards. At 
two and a quarter miles in a north-west diree> 


on the right the 1 mdheea, a considerable stream. 
By all these accessions it becomes a great river. 

.... A r>:_: ... -i i ® 


tion, it is covered with snow, and no longer to | and at Biriradeo, twelve miles lower down, iu 
be traced ; neither is the road passable beyond | lat. 29" 6', long. 80° 13', and 148 miles from* its 
this point at the present season, After the source, it enters the plain of Iliiuloostan, 798 
middle of July, when the thaw is perfected, it feet above the Hca. Webb found it “about 
may be traced as a small stream for about four 150 yards broad on an average, bed 9 tony, very 
miles more, in the direction last mentioned, deep, and moderately rapid." Herbert esti- 
and from thence to its head in the snow, north- 1 mates the discharge of water here during the 
west two miles farther. The stream scarcely dry seanon at 4,800 cubic feet per second ; that 
flowH in winter, being derived almobt exclusively of the Ganges at 7,900, at Hurdwar. From 
from the thawing snow.” The elevation above within a few miles of its source to this place, 
the**a, of the source, is probably between 17,000 according to*Art. V. of the treaty of Seegowlee, 
and 18,000 feet. The river takes a south- it forms the boundary between the British 
easterly direction down the valley of Beeans, i district of Kumaon and Nepaul, holding 
receiving numerous snow-fed torrents right and 1 generally in this part of its course a direction 
left; and at thirty miles from its source, the; nearly from north-east to south-west. From 
Kalipaui, a considerable stream, Hows into it Birimdeo guardhouse, the river, HW-eeping first 
on the left side. Two or three miles below ■ for about twenty-three miles in a southerly 


that point, the river turns to the south-west, 
in which direction it continues to flow twenty- 
three miles farther, to the confluence of the 
JDhouli, a large river, which falls into it on the 
right side, in lat. 29° 57', long. 80° 38'. The 
Kalee, which at the confluence appears to be 
twice the size of the Dhouli, ib previously a 
vast torrent, and in majiy places a huge cataract 
tumbling over vast nicks, which in some spots 
form natural bridge*, being wedged together 
by their pressure against each other, and 
against the sides of the precipices inclining the 
deep gorges down which the stream rushes. 
1 n many places the stream for considerable 
distances is totally hidden under glaciers. 
Below the confluence the stream is thirty 


direction, forms for that distance the boundary 
between the British district of Pillebhuet and 
the territory of Oude, and subsequently, flow- 
ing south-east for forty-five more, forms the 
boundary between the British district of Shall - 
jehanpore and the territory of Oude. In that 
interval, according to Buchanan, it becomes 
navigable for craft of considerable burthen 
from Mundeya, in lat. 28° 40', long. 80° 18', 
but probably those of lighter description can 
be brought up as far as the vicinity of the 
egress from the mountains, or about forty miles 
higher. One hundred and ten miles below 
Birimdeo, it on the left Bide receives the Kur- 
nalli, flowing from the mountains of Nepaul, 
whence much timber is Bent by the stream. 


yards wide; but, swelled by numerous moun- ! Buchanan regards this river merely as a dif- 
tain-htreiuns received right ami left, it soon | ferent channel by which the great river Seti- 


attmn.s a width of eighty yards. It continues 
to flow in a *outh- westerly direction, and 
twenty-two miles lower down, or seventy -five 
from its source, it on the right side receives 
the (iori or (Joiigunga, a river equal in prize to 
the Kalee. •This confluence is in lar 29 45', 
long. SO" 25', and*is 1,972 feet abo\e the sea; 
so that the river has a descent, so far, of alx»ut 
15,500 feet in seventy-five miles, or 207 feet 
per mile. Below' this place twelve miles, and 
eighty seven ftnrn its source, tin* river is re- 
presented in the survi vor-general's map as 
receiving on the left side, from Nepaul, the 
rhumuloa ; and three miles lower down, at 


ganga, descending from the Himalaya of Ne- 
paul, discharges itself. Wilford considers the. 
Setiganga or Swetaganga as identical with the 
G unduck. According to the surveyor-general's 
map. at rii^ety T -four miles below the last-men- 
tioned confluence, and ir» lat. 27° 10', long. 

1 81' 25', the Ghogra recw*«-s bn the right side 
a considerable tributary in the united streams 
of the Chouka and \Voel , twenty- two miles 
farther down, it on the left side receive* the 
Eastern Surjoo, and thenceforward is known in 
Oude by the name# I>eoha, Surjoo, or Sarayu, 
as well as Ghogra. Butter describes it as 
na\ i gable for the largest class of boats in all 


the t) lull a glint, a ferry from Kumaon to Ne- 1 seasons, and as having an annual rise and fall 
paul, tin* elevation of tl^e water’s edge is 1,789 I of thirty feet. Forty-tw'o miles below the 
feet; so that the declivity of the wateiway | confluence of the Surjoo (Eastern), it touches 
now diminishes to twelve feet per mile. Six- 
teen miles below this, at Buchepur, lat. 29 27', 
long. SO 1 ,V, it on the right side receives the 


on the British district ol Goruckpore, having 
passed in its course the city of Oude. . Thence 

f o pursuing a south easterly direction, it forms 

Surjoo (Western), the great (fit of its feeders.* for seventy-five* mites the boundary between 
Thenceforward the unit'd stream is no longer! the British district and the terrtory of Oude. 
called the Kalee, but, variously, the Snrda. the j In thip part of its course it is foundered by 
Surjoo, and the Ghogra. At Puelicsur it turns ! Buchan * larger than the Ganges at C hunar. 
a little to the south-east, and ton mile* lower ' and is from one to three miles in breadth, 
down, on the right, receives tho Lohoghat , Like other great rivers traversing low allnvu 
river, two miles below the confluence of which tracts, it sends off lateral watercourses, eom- 
n largo tributary from Nepaul flows in on the ! iminicating in the rainy season by lll ” lle^0llf, 
left. Turning southward* at that point, it, at* offsets with the parent flood, and v'l 
a distance of eighteen miles boyond, receives I other. Of these tho principal, oa e ie 
^ * «3oo 
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(North-eastern), leaves theGbogra on the right 
aide, ten miles above the city of Oude, and, 
taking a south-easterly course, falls into the 
Ganges near Bhullea. The Ghogra enters the 
British territory in lat. 26“ 15', long. 81V 11', 
and, still pursuing a south-easterly direction 
for sixty -five miles, forms the boundary between 
the British districts of Goruckporo and Azim- 1 
gurh. Iu this part of its course, it on the left 1 
side, and in lat. 26 J 12', long. 83° 46', receives 
the large river Kapteo, and at other points a 
few streams of less importance. Flowing still 
south-east, it for eight miles forms the boundary 
between the districts of Azimguih and Sarun, 
and for thirty-six miles the boundary between 
the districts Ghazeepore and Saiun, joining 
the Ganges, on the left side of the latter river, 
in lat. 25° 46', long. 81° 40'. The total length 
of course of the Ghogra may be estimated at 
606 miles. According to Buchanan, an eye- 
witness of the confluence, the Ghogra certainly 
exceeds the Gauges in breadth and rapidity, 
and equally in depth. Though throughout the 
year navigable nearly to the mountains, the 
Ghogra is turned to little account in this 
respect. The navigation is indeed in some 
places rendered hazardous and intricate by the 
occurrence of shoals of kunkur or calcareous 
conglomerate ; but engineering skill, with 
adequate means, could easily remove such 
obstructions, and reuder free the nav igation of 
the Ghogra, as well as throw open that of its 
tributaries the Kaptee and the Chouka. 

GHOLAB SINGH S DOMINIONS.- See 
Cashmeke. 

GHOONGEE. — A river which has its source 
beyond the northern frontier of British India, 
in the Nepaul territory, and in about lat. 
27° 50', long. 83" 20'. It holds a course gene- 
rally southerly, and at Lotan, about seventy 
miles from its source, and in lat. 27 15', long. 
83^ 19', Buchanan found it in Janu.try to have j 
a deep channel, along which rolled a wide, , 
rapid, fordable stream. It receives many j 
streams right and left, and by lateral channels 1 
communicates with numerous pieces of water, j 
stagnant or running; drains or fertilizes, by 
means of its many bianche.^, a great extent of 
country, and, running .still in a direction g«*uo- 1 
rally south-easterly, joins the Dhumela in lat. | 
27 w 5, long. 83 * 1’/, and ultimately falls into 1 
the Baptee on the left side, in lat. 27 J 3', long. 1 
83° 12', having altogether flowed about 100 
miles. I 

GHOOROT-TU1I, or GAKOTAII, in the I 
British district of Goorgaon, lieut.-gov, of the | 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the Toute from 
Muttra to Delhi, by the rigfit bank of the 
Jumna, and 55 miles S.E. of the latter city. J 
Lat. 27° 56', long. 77 u 28'. 

GHOKA TRDP. — An inconsiderable vil- 
lage situate on the right bank of the river 
Indus, 11 miles S. W. of Attock, and 34 S.E. 
of Peshawur. The river here has a very dan- ' 
gerous rapid, with a sudden fall of a foot and { 
a half, resulting from the lateral contraction > 


of the high and rocky banks inclosing it, as 
the depth is no less than 186 feet. Wood de- 
scribe** the passage as very dangerous. “Though 
| the fall was shot with startling rapidity, the 
I boat, w hen over, seemed spell-bound to the 
spot, and hung for some time under the watery 
wall in spile of the most aticnuouH efforts of 
her crew’. A t la^ she moved, the men eheen d, 
and out she darted into the fair channel/' 
The breadth of the Indus hero is only 250 feist, 
and through this narrow gut the whole of itw 
immense volume of w’nter rushes at the rate of 
from nine to ten miles an hour, and with the 
noise of thunder. Ghora Trup is about six 
miles below Nilab, and for the whole of this 
distance the river may be described as one 
immense and irresistible rapid. Lat. 33 10', 
long. 72° !>'. 

GlIOKA WIT I j, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, . 
a town on the route from Sasseram to lit wall, 
78 miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 21* 46', 
long. 82° 51'. 

G IIOSE A. - A town in the district of 
Azmi gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
on the route from Gliazecpoor to Goiuekpoov, 
and 47 miles N. of the latter. Distance N E 
from Benares 64 miles. Lat. 20 5, long. 

83 36. 

GHOhEEA, or GCNIA, in the British dis- 
trict of Benares, lieut.-gov. of the NWS . Bio 
vinces, a village situate four miles north of tin 
left bank of the Ganges, and where the route 
from the city of Benares to that of All.diab.id 
is intersected by iliatfiom Jounpoor to Mir 
zapoor. Distant \\ . of the ci*y of Ben:in*> 
29 miles; from Allahabad, E., 45. Lat. 
25 16 , long. 82 J 36'. 

GlIOSGCIilL A town in thcnativo statouf 
Bhawulpooi, 73 miles S.K. troin Lhavv nlpoor, 
and 127 miles N.E. from Jessulnutr. Lat. 
28 21', long. 72 6'. . * 

GHOSNA, orGlSTXA, in the Biiti-h 
district of Muttra, lit ul. -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the 
cantonment of Ahgurh to that of Muttra, mid 
five miles N. E. of the latter. Lat. 27 i>2, 

long. 77 4S'. 

GHOSPOOK, in the British district of 
Gliazecpoor, lieut gov. of the N.W. Provim* s, 
a town on the leit tomk of the Ganges, 10 
miles E. of Gliazecpoor cantonment, 590 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by water. Lat, 
25° 37', long. 83“ 47. 

GIlOTAL, in the British district of Mooghly, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the river 
Koopnarain, on the route from Burdwan to 
Midnapore, 40 miles S. of fonmer, 30 N . K . of 
latter. Distance from Calcutta, W., 40 miles. 
Lat. 22° 38', long. 87' 4 V. 

GHOTE. — A tow-n in the British province of 
Nagpoor, late rajah of Berar's dominions, 110 
miles S.E. from Nagpoor, and 181 miles N.W, 
from Jugdulapoor. Lat. ID" 50', long. 80' J 8'. 
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G 1 1 OT TIM ' RT L — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominion* of the Nizam, 73 mile* N. E. from 
Hyderabad, and 140 miles N.W. from Masuli- 
jjatani. Lat. 17 J 30', long. 70° 39'. 

G H ( ) IT B I POOR. — See Giro ri roon. 

GH1 T G\, or GUG YA, iu the British dis- 
trict of Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on tln^ route from the 
cantonment of Ghazeepoor to that of Goruek- 
poor, 22 miles H. of the latter. Lat. 20 J 20', 
long. S3 3(V. 

GHGLLA.— A town in the native state of 
Wunravee, 103 miles N. K. from Bombay, and 32 
mile* S. from Broarh. Lat. 21 l. r »', long.73 J 5', 

(tIH’NI)A WUL. —See I'iu'ndawkl. 

Gill NNAPOORA, in Hyderabad, or ter- 
nary of the Nizarn, a town, fhe principal 
place of a dinti irt of the same name. It is 
situate on an eminence, is nurrou nded by a 
r imp ut, and contains some good buildings, 
histnnct from the city of Hyderabad, S.W., 00 
nub's. Lat. 10 31', long. 78°. 

G UD NSA M POOR, iu the British district 
of .Sb a] chan poor, heut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
v i iii‘i*8, a village on the louto from Bareilly to 
S< 1. 1 poor, and 4 8 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat 28 O', long. 30° 0'. 

GlILNTAL. \ village in the British dis 
tiiet of Goorgai n, ln*ot. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vmees. Lat. 2 s " IP, long. 7(P 53'. 

GlIGB VUNHA, or GUROlNOA, in the 
British district of Paneeput, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Piovinocs, a \illage on the route from 
the eity oi Di llu to Kurn.il, and 12 miles S.E. 
of tin latter. It has a bazar. Lat. 29° 32', 
long 7 7 2. 

( • II l r R< 'HO()R< to LEE. — A town iu the 
British province of Nagpoor, on the left bank 
of the Worn Gunga rivir, and S7 miles S.E. 


seven miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 23° 55',' 
long. 7H° 47'. 

GHUSIPUHA, in the Rritish district Bij- 
noiir, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Moiadahad to Hurd- 
war, and 33 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
29 35', long. 78 25'. 

(IlfHKPlJR, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Loodiana to Kerozpore, and ](.) 
miles W. of the former town. It is situate 
close to the watercourse of Loodiana, an offset 
of the Sutlej, four miles from the left bank of 
the main channel, and in an open, level country, 
scantily cultivated. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta i,112 miles. Lat. 30 J 57', long. 75° 44'. 

GHl T SUL PASS, in Buesahir, across the 
range of the Himalaya, forming the southern 
boundary of Koonawur. . It is a quarter of a 
mile S. E of the Guinn Pass, and less than half 
a mile S.E. of that of Nibrung. “These three 
pa-^es,” observes Gerard, “ lead from Hungla 
to Cliooara, and although they are so near to 
each other, they can only be crossed at dif- 
ferent times . Neebrung is first open, and it 
had become practicable , My a few days before 
we arrived { J tine 21); the other two passes 
were shut, and had not been attempted this 
year.” Elevation of Ghusul above the sea 
15,851 feit. Lat. 3P 21', long. 78° 13'. 

GHTTASPN DEBI PASS, in Sirmor, lies 
thiougli a low ridge traversing the Kyarda 
Doon in a direction from north to »outh, and 
running from the Sub Himalaya to the Sewalik 
range. It-* crest forms the division between 
the wateis of the Bhufa, flowing eastward to 
the Jumna, and those of the Markanda, flowing 
to tho south-west towards the Sutliij. A 
route from Debra to Naliun lies through tho 
pass. Elevation above the sea 2,500 feet. 
Lat. 30 u 31', long. 77 J 28'. 


iiom Nngpoor. Lat. 20 12', long. 80 1'. 

GlirRIJjLA, in the Rajpoot state of Bick- 
aneer, a small town on the unite from the 
town of Bickaneer to that of Jessulmere, and 
50 miles S.W. of the former. It is situate two 
or three miles from the frontier towards Jessul- 
mero, andcontainsa small fort, 1»S() houses, afew 
shops, and t\\ o wells 2 1 0 feet deep, yielding brack- 
ish water. On the frontier, dose to this place, an 
interview took place in 1835, U*tween the rulers 
of Bickaneer and of Jossulmere, and by the 
arrangement made by a British mission under 
Lieut. Trevelyan, an amicable adjustment of 
the common boundary was made. Ghuriala is 
in lat. 27 J 14', long. 72' 3(5'. 

G fl U R M 1* K TEES IT R. — See Gcumuk- 

TKF.Sl ». • 

GHUROUT, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Hansee, by Goor- 
gaon, to Muttra, and 54 miles N.W. of the 
latter. Lrit. 28° 5', long. 77° 10'. 

OHURPARKAH, in the British district of 
Hangar, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Haugur to Tehree, 


UHVBSEPOOR.— A village in the British 
district of Huriana, lieut -gov. of the N.W, 
Province*. Lat. 29’ 25', Log. 7G 5 . 

GIDDALOOR. — A tov », in the [British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
1 58 miles S. W , of Masulipatam. Lat. 15° 23', 
long. 79 J . m 

GllIROR, in the British district of Myn- 
poorie, a small town on the route from Agra 
to Mynpooi ie, and 17 miles W. of the latter. 
Elevation above tho sea 0 13 feet. Lat. 27 J IT, 
long. 78° 5V. 

G1 LG IT, in the dominions of Gholab Hingb. 
a small unexplored country on the southern 
declivity of Hindoo Koosh, lyjpg between 
Bultistan or little Tibet on the east, and 
Chitral on the west. It consist* principally 
of one hrge valley, down which the stream 
called th river of Gilgit flows, and falls into 
the Indus on tho right or north-western bank, 
in lat. 35° 47'. long. 7V 3P. There is also a 
village of the same name on the right bank of 
the stream, in lat. 35°, long. 74^ 10'. 

G1NEEKHKEA, in the British district of 
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Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Mo* 
radabad to Aim ora, and 28 miles N, of the 
former. Lat. 29" 11', long. 79°. 

GINGEE. — A town in the British district 
of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, 82 miles 
S.W. of Madras. Its fortress, though origi- 
nally of some strength, which was extravagantly 
magnified in the estimation of native opinion, 
was taken by the Freueh in 1750, with extra- 
ordinary facility, but subsequently yielded to 
a British force under Captain Smith. Lat. 
12° 16', long. 79° 27'. 

GIRAEE. — A village in the British district 
of Hurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces. 
Lat. 29° 14', long. 75° 58'. 

GIRAJSIR, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
mere, a small town* on the route from the 
town of Bikaueer to that of Jessulmere, and 
50 miles S.W. of the former. Close to this 
place, under the management of the British 
mission, in 1835, a conference was held be- 
tween the ruler of Jessulmero and that of 
Bikaneer, and an amicable adjustment made 
of the common boundary, which had been 
previously disputed. Girajsir is in lat. 27° 42', 
long. 72° 36'. 

GIRAREE, in the British district of Sohag- 
poor, one of the divisions of the Saugor and 
Nerhudda territory, Jieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Ramgurh 
to Palamow, 39 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 22° 53', long. 81° 37'. 

GIRAUB. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Joudpore, 62 miles S.W. from Jessulmeer, 
and 157 miles S.W. from Joudpore. Lat. 
26° 5', long. 70° 40'. 

GIRDHEEAE, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the Toute from the town of Mo- 
radabad to Almora, and 26 miles* N. of the 
former. Lat. 29° 10‘, long. 79°. 

GIRHUR. — A town in the British province 
of Nagpoor, 37 miles 8. From Nag poor, and 
110 miles S.E. from Ellicbpoor. Lat. 20 J 39', 
long. 79" 1 O'. 

GIRNA. — A river riain<fin lat. 20° 37', long. 
73° 45', on the eastern slope of the Syadree 
range of mountains, and, flowing through the 
British district of Caudeish, in the presidency 
of Bombay, first in an easterly direction for 
120 miles, and subsequently north* for fifty 
miles, falls into the Taptee on the left side, in 
lat, 21° 9', long. 75° 17'. 

GIRNARl in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, or territ<fry of the Guico- 
war, a remarkable mountain of granite, in the - 
north of the district of Kjratb, the summit 
being, according to native account, about ten 
mile* east of the town of Janagurh. The ele- 
vation has been variously ropijectured at 3,500 
and 2,500 feet above the sea. Distance from 
Baroda, S.W,, 375 miles. Lat, 21° 30', loDg. 
70° 42'. 


GIRREE, a rivor of the hill state of Koth- 
kaee, and a considerable feeder of the Jumna. 
It rises in lat. 31° 4', long. 77° 42', and at an 
elevation of 7,400 feet above the sea, on the 
concave sido of a ridge of a horse-shoe shape, 
which connects Wartu summit with that of the 
Chur, and winch, on the convex or eastern 
side, throws oft* numerous feeders to the Pabar. 
Holding a southwesterly course for about 
thirty-five miles, during which it receives 
numerous insignificant feeders, it is joined 
by the ITshun, in hit. 30" 54', long. 77° 16'. It 
thence takes a south-easterly course for fifty 
miles, and falls into tho Jumna in lat. 30* 27\ 
long. 77° 4 V. At the confluence, this river dis- 
charges on an average 100 cubic feet of water 
per second. 

G1RWAR. — A town in the Rajpoot stato 
of Seerooee, 57 miles W, from Oodeypoor, 
and 51 miles N.E. from Deesa. Lat. 2P 36', 
long. 72' 45'. 

GIRWAREE. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia's family. 50 
miles S.W, from Gwalior, and 69 miles N.W. 
from Jhansee. Lat. 25' 48', long. 77° 37‘. 

GISREE, in Sinde, one of the mouths of 
the river Indus, receiving a small torrent flow- 
ing from the southern part of the mountain 
range called, farther north, the Keertar and 
Lukkce hills. I^at. 24° 4,V, long. 67 u 8'. 

GIVAROT. — A town in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, eight miles from the right 
bank of the Godaverv river, and 51 miles S.E. 
from Aurungabad. -Lat. HP 17', long. 75' 49'. 

GNASANQGA. — A town in the nativo 
state of Bhutan, 76 mile* N.W. from Burning, 
and 83 miles N.E. from Goalpaia. bat. 
27 J 12', long. 91' 15'. 

GNA Y OKU YOU NG . - A pass over the 
Yuumadoung range t>f mountains, from the 
coast of Arraean to the town of Hansom, in 
Pegu, 27 miles S.W. from* the latter. Lat. 
16" 30', long. 94" 35'. 

GNETZAZAKAN. — A small village, with 
an encamping-ground, on tho Aong pass (Ar- 
racan), about five miles from Sarowah, and 
situate on the edge of a precipitous descent. 
There is a spring at the bottom of the hill. 

GNOPARAWA. — A village of Airacan, 
situate on One of the connecting creeks between 
the Arraean and Kuladyne rivers. Lat. 20' 31', 
long. 93° 20'. 

GOA. — -The former capital of the Portuguese 
possessions in India, once an opulent and 
powerful city, biit now fallen into an apparently 
irremediable ana hopeless state pf decay. It is 
situate in lat. 15° 30', long. 74". The territory 
of the same name lies on the western coast of 
the Indian peninsula, and is bounded on tho 
north by the native state of Sawunt Warree ; 
on the east by the British districts of Belgaum 
and Worth Canara ; and on the south-west by 
the Indian Ocean. It extends from lat. 14° 54' 
to 15° 45', and from long. 73° 45' to 74° 26' ; ia 
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sixty-two miles in length from north to south, 
and foity in breadth, and contains an area of 
1, Odd square miles. The population has been 
returned at 313,202. Of this number two- 
thuds are stated to be Christians, of the Roman 
Catholic peisuasion ; but these are not under 
the direct jurisdiction of the Church of Koine, 
the throne of Portugal claiming the right of 
appointing its own bishop, and assuming the 
control and direction of the Catholic Church in 
its Indian possessions. 

The settlement of Goa is divided into dis- 
tricts, which are again subdivided into parishes, 
the largest of which is Pangaum, containing 
the present seat of government, and about 
10,000 souls. The hat hour, which is a tine 
one, is formed by an arm of the sea, into which 
flow'i a small river, and is distant about five 
miles from the old city of Goa. The appear- 
ance of the harbour is of imposing beauty ; but 
on reaching 1 ’an gaum, which is the new town 
ami iic.uest to the harbour, all agreeable im 


tion, but in general without more important 
results than occasional additions to the small 
stock of geographical knowledge then existing. 
Little progress seemed to have been made 
towards the attainment of the grand object of 
these enterprises, viz. the discovery of a new 
route to India, till the latter end of the fifteenth 
century, when Bartholomew Dias eclipsed the 
fame of all preceding navigators, by his success 
in reaching the southernmost point of Africa, 
and in doubling the famous promontory called 
by himself Cabo Torniontoso, the Cape of 
►Storms, but more happily and permanently 
designated by his sovereign. Cabo de Bona 
Kspcranza, the Cape of Good Hope. Emanuel, 
the successor of John of Portugal, proceeded 
in the steps of his predecessor. An expedition 
was fitted out in furtherance of the object m 
view, and committed to the care of Vasco de 
Gama. It sailed liora Lisbon on the 9th of 
duly, 1497, doubled the Cape on the 20th of 
November following, and finally n ached Cali- 
cut ; thus achieving the triumph so long and 
so anxiously sought. The admiral was forth* 


plosions vanish, tho situation being low and 
sandy, and the houses wretched. Goa is con- „ 

nected with this place by a stone causeway • with introduced to the native prince, a Hindoo, 
about 300 yards long : though containing many I called by the Portuguese historians Zanim in, 

...I i: I l 1 ...... If >U I 1... Sinmiri • aint n M. whorf. 


by native authorities, Samiri ; and after a short 
stay, marked by alternations of friendliness and 
hostility, set sail on his return to Portugal, 
where he w\v» received with the honours which 
lie had a» well earned. The Portuguese re- 


fine buildings, churches, and monasteries, it is 
fast becoming a ma-s of deserted ruins -mise- 
rable and squalid indications that there ha- 
been here a great mty. Its inhabitants are 
almost entirely ecclesiastics. The military force ... 

of the b trite of Goa consist* of 3- 300 fighting j (tinned, and received permission to carry on the 
men, of whom about 100 arc Europeans. The | operations of commerce. But disputes soon 
revenues arc estimated at 719,200 rupees, an arose, and acts of violence were committed on 
amount stated to be annually exceeded by the! both aides. The power and influence of the 
e\pt nditurc. The chief products aie rice, but j Portuguese, however, continued, to extend, and 
not in hiiilicient quantity for the consumption j tho assistance afforded by them to the neigh* 
of the inhabitants ; pepper, cocoanuts, botelnut, ! boiiriug king ot Gocliin, in his quarrel with the 
and salt , which latter article is manuf.icturcd ( Zanrarin, was rewarded by permission to erect 
to a vt*iy lai ge extent. The brilliant carter ofi foit for then protection within the territories 
the Portuguese in regard to India, and their i of the former prince. Thus was laid the foun- 
aehiev cutouts in navigation and conquest duiiug dalion of Jbe Portuguese dominion in the East, 
tho fiftei nUi and sixteenth centuries, are thus 1 An attempt to obtain possession of Calicut 
noticed m a niMem historical work: -The ’failed, \gain-t Goa »*-% invaders were more 
Puitugneso, mill ed, have made no dm able im- successful. That city w taken by storm; 
press ion on tho countn, in which they ap- ' and although subsequent 1„ retaken by a native 
neaml like a biilli.MiL but destructive meteor ; foice, was again captured by tho Portuguese, 
but their unwearied exertions to push the aits and became the seat of their government, the 
an.l discoveries of navigation beyond the limits capital of their Indian dominions, and the <ec 
within which they had Uon previously re- of an archbishop, the primate of the Indies. 1 he • 
sfiiotid, wore too beneficial to the world at Dutch supplanted the Portuguese as traders 
large to ho passed over without notice. Their and with their commerce the latter nation lost 
di-coverioH leceived the first impulse from ' their power a ml grandeur. Thus dul Goa be- 
llemv, the fifth son of John, Hie fiist king ol , come the melancholy spectacle which it now. 
Portin' d of that name. I 1 inter Ins auspices, ami which it will continue to present until 
social expeditions were fitted out for «. xpioiiug some furtlu r step in downward progress shall 
the coast of Africa and the adjacent seas. The sink it still lower into wretchedness and do- 
iiist discovery was not very ifliportant, but was ( gradation, or »nle^ by some happy incutent 
sufficient to afford encouragement, and stimu it should become 


absorbed into the Britidi 


late to pi rsov erance. It consisted of the little 
island of Puerto Santo, ho named from its 
having been discovered on the festival of All 
Saints. This was in the year 3418. In the 
following year the adventurers wore farther 
rewarded by the discovery of Madeira. For 
more than half a century, the vo) ages of the 
Portuguise w'ero continued in the name diitc- 
2 x 


territories. 

GOA, or GWA. — A populous village in the 
district of Sandoway, in the province of Arra- 
cau. It was formerly a towm of considerable 
importance, but has for some time been on the 
decline. It posse a harbour for vessels ot 
2U0 ton* burden, but there is an awkward ob- 
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structiou at its entrance, occasioned by a bar Bogra, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 22 miles 
of sand, which renders it highly dangerous. N. of the town of Bogra. It is a place of 
A route from this place to Henzadah, on the considerable trade, and contains about 1,000 
Trawaddy river, is called the Goa route. Lat. houses, a number which, according to the 


17° 33', long. 94° 41'. 

GOA ISLAND, or GWA ISLAND.— A 
small islaud situate near the mouth of the river 
in Arracan bearing the same name, and about 
a mile and a half from the shore. There h a 
large coral bank three miles to the westward. 
Lat. 17" 34', long. 93° 38'. 

GOA RIVER. — A small river which empties 
itself in the sea near the village of the same 
name in Arracan. Its entrance is broad and 
deep, sufficiently so for ships of 500 tons bur- 
den. Its mouth is about lat. 17° 34', long. 
93° 40'. 

GOALGUNGE in the territory of Bijawur, 
in Bundelcund, a town on the route from Banda 
to Saugor, 93 miles S.W. of the former, 79 
N.E. of the latter. It has a bazar, and is 
supplied with water from w'ells. Lat. 24° 42 ; , 
long. 79° 26'. 

GOALPARA. — A British district of the 
Bengal lieut.-gov., bounded on the north by the 
native state of Bhotan ; on the east by the 
British district of Cainroop, in Lower As^aui ; 
on the south by the native territory of the 
Garrow r tribes and the British district of My- 1 
mensing; and on the west by that of Rung- 1 
pore and the native state of Coosh Behar. Itj 
extends from lat. 25° 40' to 26° 31', and from 
long. 89° i'X to 91° 8'; is 100 miles in length 
from north-west to south-east, and seventy 
miles in breadth, and contains an area of 3,506 
square miles, with a population of 400,000. 
The principal crops of the district are cotton, 
tobacco, and sugar : mustard, also, is said to 
be extensively grown. Goalpara, or North- i 
eastern Rungpore, in a geographical point of, 
view, belongs to Bengal propeV, having con- j 
8tituted au integral part of that province in* 
1765, when the British government obtained 1 
the grant of the Dewanny from the emperor of 
Delhi ; but from the circumstance of its being 
placed under the superintendence of the com- 
missioner of Assam, and from its general re- 
# semblance in respect of climate and other cir- 
cumstances to that province, it has sometimes 
been regarded as one of the districts of Assam. 
Goalpara, the principal town of the district, 1 
suffered severely by fire in 1838. Lat. 26° 8', 
long. 90° 40'. I 


usually-received average of inmates to dwell- 
ings, would assign it a population of about 
5,000. Lat. 25° 10', long. 89° 22'. 

GOBRIA. — A fown of Malwa, iu the native 
state of Bhopal, two miles from the left hank 
of the Betwa river, and 18 miles S. E. from 
Bhopal. Lat. 23‘ 9', long. 77° 37'. 

GOCITRNGM, in the British district of 
North Canara, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the coast of the Arabian Sea, or North 
Indian Ocean. It is built in a straggling man- 
ner amoug cocoanut-palms, but has some com- 
merce, and is held iu high repute among the 
Brahminiats, on account of an image of Maha- 
balishwar or Siva, said to have been brought 
to this place by Havana, the giant tyrant of 
Lanka. Distance from Mangalore, N., 120 
miles. Lat. 14° 32', long. 74° 22. 

GODAGAK1, in British district of Raje- 
bliaye, lieut gov. of Bengal, a small town on 
the left hank of the Podda, or great eastern 
branch of the Ganges. It is situate on a ridge 
of stiff clay, mixed with kunkur or calcareous 
conglomerate, and derives its importance from 
the stability of its site, many of the places in 
this district being subject to inundation by the 
swollen rivers during the* peuodieal rams of 
| autumn. The Podda is here crossed by means 
I of a ferry on the route from Berhampoor to 
Jurnulpoor, 32 miles N.E. of former, 151 S.W. 
of latter, 150 N. of Calcutta. Lat. 24' 30', 
long. S8 J 20'. 

UODAIRY.— A town in the Khoornl state 
of Purlahkemedy, 118 initcb N. from Yizaga- 
patam, and 83 miles W. from Ganjam. Lat. 
19' 20', long. 83° 51 . 

GODAR DEOTA, in the Britirit district of 
Raeen, near Bussahir, a po.fk surmounted by 
a curious temple of a tutelary deity of that 
locality. It is situate near the left liank of the 
Pabur. Elevation above the sea 8,605 feet. 
Lat. 31° 10', long 77 5()'. 

GOD A VERY. -A river rising in the Dec- 
cap, in the [British district of Ahmednuggur, on 
the eastern declivity of the Western (dints, 
near Nasnick, in lat. 19° 58', long. 73° 30', and 
50 miles E from the slv*re of the Arabian Sea. 
Taking a direction south-east for 100 miles, it 


GOAS. — A town in the British district of 
Moorahedabad, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 114 miles 
N. of Calcutta. Lat. 24 13', long. 88° 29'. 

GOBEENUGUR.— A town* in the British 
district of Dinajepoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
32 miles N.W. of Dinajepoor. Lat. 25° 59', 
long. 88° 27'. 

GOBINDGUNJ. — A town iq the British 
district of Sarun, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, situate 
on the left bank of the Guriduck river, 52 miles 
N.W. of Chupra. Lat. 26° 29', long. 84° 41'. 

GOBJNGCNJE, in the British district of 


reaches the western frontier of the territory of 
the Nizam at Phooltamba, in lat. 19 48', long. 

( 74° 40', and continuing to hold the same direc- 
tion for ninety mYlcs further, forms the bound- 
ary between the collcctornte of Ahmednuggur 
| and the territofy of the Nizam, to a point ton 
I miles beyond Mongee, in lat. UP 23', long. 
75 ,J 37', having previously, at Toka, in lat. 
19° 37', long. 7 5 J 2', received on the right side 
the river Paira, flowing from the west. Below 
Mongee the Godavery enters the Nizam's terri- 
tory, after which it proceeds in a sinuous, but 
generally easterly course, for 160 miles, to the 
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vicinity of Lasona, and receives on the left and a half per mile. At the head of the delta 
side, in lat. 10* fi', long. 77° 5', the Doodna, a the bed of the ford is twenty-two feet above the 
considerable stream flowing from the north* sea, and the actual distance being about fifty 
west, From that confluence, taking a course miles, the fall is little more than five inches 
south-east for eighty five miles, in lat. 18° 48', per mile. Besides the slope of the land towards 
long. 77° 55', it receives on the right side the the sea in the delta, it has another and much 
Manjura, a large river flowing from the south, more abrupt slope m a direction lateral to the 
The course of the Godavery after this conflu- course of the river. The banks of the river on 
enco is still sinuous, but generally eastward, both sides form ridges, rising several feet above 
for about 170 miles, to the town of Yeel the level of the land beyond. This ridge-hke 
ftaugor, in lat. 18' 48', long. 79° 49', near character is common to rivers which overflow 
which the Mannir river falls into it : thence their banks without restraint, as for instance 
flowing for about twenty miles to Kulaisur, in the Nile, and is well known to arise from the 
lat. 18 J 52', long. 79° 55', it receives on the deposit of the heavier matter near to the mar- 
left side the Wain Gunga (there termed the gin of the river, while the finer and lighter is 
Prauheetu), a large river from the north, which carried to the limits of the inundation. The 
discharges the groat drainage of the southern | delta inclosed between these two great arms is 
declivity of the Viudhya range. Thence the | traversed by many smaller branches diverging 
(rodavery takes a direction south-east for 170 from them. An offset from the great north- 
miles, to Kottoor, in lat. 17 29', long. 81° 34', j eastern branch flows by the town of Coringa, 
where it crosses the frontier into the British and admits vessels of ten or twelve feet draught, 
distiict of lUtjahnuindry, finding its way ) The branch which disembogues at Narsipur is 
through a deep cha«in in the Eastern Ghats, | less suited for the purposes of navigation, 
with a very slight declivity. About twenty -five j admitting only vessels drawing eight or nine 
miles below Kottoor, it issues from the i noun- feet water. In December, 184t>, the sanction 
tains at Polaveram, in lat 17° 15', long. 81“ 42. | of the Court of Director aas given to the con- 
in passing through the great barrier of hills, j struction, at an expense of 47,000/., of a dam 
it is stated by the boatmen who navigate the , or annicut of sufficient height to command the 
river, that theic ‘ire no falls throughout the 1 delta rff the river, and to supply to the rich 
length of its chanml, nor indeed any olwtruc- ' alluvial soil of which that tract is composed, 
turns of impmtanue; and the testimony of | the means of constant irrigation. In 1848 the 
these persons would appear to ho confirmed by j amount had been expended, but the works 
the fact, that large timber-rafts from the J were far from completion, and a further sum, 
Nizams territory are floated down when the j equal to 13,900/., was assigned for that object. 
ri\oi is almost at its lowest, and has not more The annicut, 4,200 yards long, has been thrown 
than two or three feet water at the fords in the across the nvei near the village of Dowlas- 
low country. From Polaveram the river con- we ram on the east bank, and Wadapilluy on 
tmuestohold a direction south-east for twenty- the west. For boats and timber that may be 
three miles, to Pcchakalunka, in lat. If? £7', I required to pass down or up the river when 
long. 81° 49', where, entering the alluvial > t lit re is neither so much water as to allow uf 
country which it has itself formed, it diverges their passing over the annicut, nor so little as 
inti) two great branches, the left flowing to the to prevent their navigating the river, locks are 
soul h -east* fur fifty-five, miles, and falling into constructed at the heads of the irrigating chan- 
the Bay of Bengal at Point Gordeware, in lat. nels, by means of whirl, a communication be- 
lli 48', long. 82' 23' ; the right taking a south- tween the upper and lover stream is main- 
eru direction for fit ty -five miles, and falling mto tained round the annicut At the town of 
the lay at Narsipur, lat. lfi* IS', long. Sl > 4fi'. Kajahm undry, a few miles above the point 
The alluvial country traversed by the two where the river divaricates, the channel is of 
streams spreads out on both sides extending great width, and* during the periodical inuu- 
on the west till it meets the delta of the Kn»t- dations in the close of summer, is filled from* 
nah, at the Colair Lake, a distance of about bank to bank wdth a vast and rapid body of 
forty miles; and on the east side spreading waiter, bearing down great quantities of timber, 
for about thirty-two guiles, to the shore of wrecks of wooden houses, and carcases of 
Coringa Bay, where the coast runs for some animals; but during the dry season the current 
distance nearly north and south. From the shrinks so much, that it might in most places 
hills the river has a very moderate tail. At lx 4 forded. The construction of the anuicut 
Polaveram, where, as already stated, it issues already noticed has, however, changed this, by 
from the mountains, the alluvial land forming retaining, for # the benefit both of agriculture 
its banks is eighty feet above the level of and navigation, a never-failing supply of water, 
the sea at high water. This land has a very previously buffered to flow* in useless abundance 
regular slojte, commencing with a foot and a to the * The long gorge by which the river 
half per mile, and gradually diminishing to one finds its way through the Eastern Ghats, 
foot as it approaches the sea. But as the rise though having so slight a declivity as to admit 
and fall of the river at Polaveram amdfents to i of navigation, allows the channel a space of not 
thirty-eight feet, its summer surface at that more than a quarter of a mile, with hanks 
place cannot exceed forty-two feet above the sea- ’ rising on each side into mountains steep and 
level, which gives an average fall of seven inches , high, that travelling along the stream by land 
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is altogether impracticable, and communication 
can bo maintained by navigation only. A bove 
the gorge, the volume of water in the upper or 
more level country expands during inundations 
to a width of from three to six miles on each 
side of the river, and on the retiring of the 
stream, the soil remains covered with a black 
alluvial mud, which imparts to it great fertility. 

The total length of the Godavery from its 
source to Narripur is 898 miles. 

The value of this river as an instrument of 
communication for commercial and military 
purposes is perhaps not yet fully appreciated. 

It appears, that from Mahadcpoor to Rajah- 
mundry the voyage in boats properly adapted 
to the purpose has been performed in fifty- 
two hours ; and it is inferred, with great 
appearance of probability, that steamers simi- 
lar to those used on the Ganges might ascend 
the Godavery to a considerable distance, afford- 
ing great facility for conveying troops and 
stores to Nagpore and Jubbulpore, as well as 
a mode of transmitting to the eastern coast 
the produce of Berar and the Nagpore terri- 
tories, far more advantageous than the land 
route by carts and bullocks. Tile passage 
from Chanda, on one of the feeders of the 
Godavery, to Mahadcpoor, has been performed 
in eighteen hours ; and it has l>een suggested, 
that by means of this great river ami its tri- 
butaries an uninterrupted water communica- 
tion might be obtained from the coast into the ! nions of the Nizam, 12d miles S A\ . from 
heart of the Deccan. The experiment of Hyderabad, and (58 miles ^ E. from JV< japoor. 
navigating the Godavery >13' means of steam I Lat Id 4‘G long. 7fi° IP. 
ha-, been entertained by the government of| (}<)GO, in the British district of Ahmed- 
Marlras, and measure-* for carrying it into pn sidoncy of Bombay, a town situate 

I in the peninsula of Kattywar, on the wcstun 


about thirty-five miles, and subsequently for 
fifty miles in a south-easterly direction, when, 
passing from Tirlioot, it flows for forty miles 
through the district, of Monghyr, and for 
twenty-five miles through Bhaugulporo ; then, 
forming for fifteen miles the boundary between 
the districts of Purneah and Blmugulpore, it 
falls into the Gooey, on the right side, in lat. 
25 J 24', long 87° Iff ; its total length of course 
being about 285 miles. 

GOGGOT HI V Kit. — An offset of the At- 
tree, (putting it a few miles after its diver- 
gence from the Teosta, and in lat. 2fi° Iff, 
long 8S» 45'. ft maintains a south-east direc- 
tion. and, flowing through Ooosli Behar, Rnng- 
poro, and Bograh, falls into the Kotiaie, a main 
branch of the Brahmapootra, after a total course 
of 145 miles, ir: lat. 24 5 5', long. 81P 41'. 

GOG IT A, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village close to the route by the Rutra Pass 
from Allahabad to Pew a and 29 mile* tt.B. of 
the former. Lat. 25 18', long. 82° 13'. 

GOGIIPOOR. in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Kurnal to Loodianah, and 32 miles 
N.W. of the former town. Tt js situatul m a 
levul tract, insulated by T two blanches of the 
river or torrent Mai kunda. Distant N.W fiom 
Calcutta 997 miles. Lat. 30 * 5', long. 70 Iff. 

GOG I.- -A town in ITydeiabad. or donii- 


effoct arc under consideration. 

OOPHUL. — A town in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, tip miles S. from Hyder- 
abad, and 34 miles S.K from Ghunnapoora 
Lat. 1C' 2V, long. 78 J 37'. 

GO 1)RA in the territory of Guzerat, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, a town on the route from 
Neemuch toBaroda, 187 miles S.W. of former, 


shore of the Gulf of Gamluy. About three- 
qiiarteis of a mile east "’of the town, is an 
excellent anchmage, in some measure ^lul 
tered by the island of Pei im, which lies still 
fuither east. The best Lascars in India aie 
natives of this place, and ships tom lung fun 
may procure water and lefreslmit nts, or np-iii 


52 N.E. of latter. It was formerly a very damages. It is a safi place fm vesw Is during 
important place, the head of a large district of ! «he south-wed: monsoon, or to run for if tie y 
the kingdom of Guzciat, yielding annually ' l >7l,t fro, » ,r anchors m Surat Load, L mg 
2,000,000 rupees, and is still a considerable , an ** nt ire bed of mud. three quarters of a milu 
~ ~ ‘ . . from the shore, and the water always smooth. 

The land about Gogo being generally low, is 
poor, lieut -gov. of the N.W. Pro vincesT v,i- 1 llt hi « h . Hpring ti.lefc which r< n.h;r* 

lage «u the right bank of the Cange*, 30 mile* . V to b.mg fit *h »»Ut from a «!>*- 

\V. of the city of Mirzapoor, 757 N.W. of Cal- i?" ce . "f f ™ ,r " r <,v ;‘ V'. lK \ s fir(- 1 w '' 0,i « 
cotta by water. Lat. 25” 13'. long. 82' 20'. 1 he ‘ntirtLiCants of th.« t«»n have for many 

<soo At>pw . . I vears laudably excited themselves in pio- 

COCAKEE.— A nver traversing the British ;„„ting municipal improvement* bym.niiH of 


, town. Lat. 22° 45', long. 73° 3fi\ 

GOG A ON, in the British district of Mirza- 


district of Tirhoot, lieut -gov. of Bengal. In 
the upper part of its course it i« denominated 
Kamala or Kumla, and, according to Bueha- 


self taxation. 


i. Ih stance from Bombay 190 

mile-*. Lat. 21° 3ff, long. 72' LV. 

nan, rises in Nepal, in the .sub-Himalaya, about , GGGOOLPl ‘ ~~ ^ m the British 
lttf. W on/ Irvrvr, w Art 'P-W.,, V, district of N cl I ore, presidency of Madras, 


lat. 27* 20', long. 85 J 40'. Taking a com so 1QO . ,, ... r - . . — , 

south-east for About «eventy miles, it passes , 13S • of MaHul 'l ,aUn) - ^ . 

through the Terai or marshy forest in the io,, k r * 7*> * • 
southern part of Nepaul. and in lat. 28" 35', 1 GOQRA Iff VLB. — See G hooka. 
long. 8fi 15', crosses the British frontier into i GOGH T, in the British district of Mongheor, 
the district Tirhoot, through which it flows m lieut -gov of Bengal, a town a mile north east 
n southerly and south-westerly direction for, of tho lift Link of the Ganges. It u tho 
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principal place of a pergunnah of the same 
name, but is of small size, the population not 
exceeding 700 or 800. Distant N. K. from 
Moongheer 10 miles, N.W. fiom Bhaugulporo 
27 mi lea. bat. 25 1 ' 25', long. 80° 37'. j 

G()H. — A town in the British district of 
Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 80 miles N.W. » 
of Shergotty. Lat. 24° 58',* long. 84° 41'. | 

(lOll, in the British district of Kumaon , 1 
limit, gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
right bank of t lie Dhouli river, ami 00 miles 
N.K. of Ahuora. Lat. 30 J 15’, long. 80° 35'. 

GOHADEE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, ! 
a village on the route from the town of Ba- 
reilly to Almora, and 43 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 28° 52', long. 79° 27'. 

DOHA LA, in the Rajpoot territory of. 


five miles in length from north-east to south- 
west, and sixty in breadth. The principal 
towns Lim ri, Palitayna, Mowa or Mahowa, 
and 7 iilaji or Taloja--are noticed under their 
respective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. The district contains 600 towns and 
villages, and the aggregate population has 
been computed to be 247,980. The chief, styled 
the Rawul Baja, or thakoor of Bhaonagar, 
has an income estimated some years since at 
740,000 rupees annually, and pays a tiibutcof 
81,050 rupees to the British government, and 
80,202 to the Guicowar. Bhaonagar, his 
capital, is within the jurisdiction of the Bri- 
tish district of Ahmedabad ; and this being 
regarded as an humiliating circumstance, has 
sometimes suggested to this affluent chief the 
removal of his resident to some town within 
his own. 


Nhekhaw utoe, a town on the route from* 

lliuihce to N usserabad, 127 miles S. of for- 1 GOHUD, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
mcr, 11 (> N .E. of lat ter. It has a large bazar, ] the possessions of the family of Scindia, a town 
and water is abundant. Lat. 27 J 3U', long. 1 <»> the route from Etawa to Gwalior, 55 miles 
7 r } > 4 ;y S W. of the former, and 28 N.E. of the latter. 

COHANUH, in the British .list. ict of | lU fortification* cornet ' aw outer curtain of 
Hohtuh, limit. -nov. of the N.W. 3Vnin.es a mud ’ , fac t ed with shine, and inclose an extensive 
town, the principal place of the p,-r K unnah of a ™> ^'tween which anil the c.Uulel are two 
the same name. It is situate on the Hohtuk " tlu ' r w S lk , cltadc .‘ 18 loft y.’ wlth ma f 81V0 
hraiieh of tin Le.-t ■'anal, ate! near the and s P a " 0US a,ld “od.ous 

. tu . •. v ’* f, apartments. Around the outermost rampart 

mu thorn extremity ot a meat depression ol r ... , . , . , ... v . 

, .it J i runs a ditch, which can he filled with water 

the muI extending about fifty miles south- f „ . T> , , 

wards. In the course of the original fonn.v . ^ 8 " ,aH nv f.r Besu'ee Tietlenthalcr, 

turn of the canal hy Ali Mania.. Khan. the | d-^nlung the condit.on of the place seventy 
, ^ i , s i .1 i years ago, sfcatesllt to be then populous and 

watt v bomg introduced is far ns Gohamin, . . 1 ,* , , 

» , , .a , , . i , k rich. It is now, however, much decayed, 

could proceed no farther along the channel, in . . 

1 e *iiii though th re are a few T good modern houses, 

couHoouence of an error in the level, and, ac- ** .. , . . p .. m 

. , n . I , especially that of tue Manratta governor. Tlie 

cumulating at this spot, o\erfbnved and swept 1 - , \ , , . . „ 6 T * • i 

, , * *. , , , , „ *|* ranit of Gohud was originally a Jat zemindar 

away the embankment intnided to form the , „ , . , • *u J 1 . c *u 

* f pi .11 c * i • i. or landholder, who, in the early part of the 

waterway. I he gnat body of water which ... r , * . . , 1 , , 

J , * • i • i * i *l eighteenth century, rose to considerable pow'er 

thus e-'capcd, extensively inundated the coun- , .. , . - « * -* r 

. i j * iii i 1 1 by taking advantage of the opportunities for 

tr\, and dost toyed Lalpoor, a considerable I J .r . * 1-1 , 

. ., - J r 1 • 1 *-n 1 I aggrandizement which w^ere common during 

town, thej'ums of which may still be seen. I .fp. 4 ,, , . , T 1 „ , 1 * 1 ^. 

riM ’ * e ,, , 1 ■ 1 v u- c that troubled period. Tn .7 < U, he secured the 

ihe to w r n of (u>*ianuh is o() miles JS.W. of „ , ... , . ( , 

,, „ . ... . .. f ..u 0 , . onoo' alliance 1 1 me British goven nent, from whom, 

l>< lhi, wit 1 a lmpulatiou ol b,bu3. bat. 29 8 , . , r n . , „ . » ' 

, ; .0 r 11 ’ ' in the following year, he reived most valu- 

ong. i) t. aide aid against the Mahratias. Among other 

GOHAK Tl LAO, in Snide, a tank on the Rt . 1 - V j ce8| the fort of (bvalior, previously re- 


GOHAK Tl LAO, in Snulc, a tank on the I Rt . r ^i ces> tbe fort of (bvalior, previously re- 
summit of a strong pass oil the route fj um i puted impregnable wa.s captured by a British 
Kuriaclice to Seln\au, ami 34 miles N.L. of j f orce under (\iptain Popliam, and placed iu 
the former place. I he importance of the place | possession of the rana of Gohud. Here, 
results meielv from its having a* supply of j b 0 weve*% in 17 * 4 , the rana was besieged by 
water ; in other respects it offers nothing to Madhajoc Scindia, and obliged to surrender, 
the ti aveller , the coiyitry around haviug a IH.q capital, G-ohud, also passed into the bauds 
rugged surface ol bare rock, and yielding t) f ^ ie enemy. in 1803, negotiations were 
neither foiage nor provisions, I*at. 25 5, opened by the British government with the 

long. 07 33'. r < ina of Gohud, and a treaty was concluded, by 

GOllILVVAK, in the peninsula of Katty- wdiidi certain teiritorial possessions were gua- 
war, province o 'iizerat. or territory of tho I ranteed to that fchiet. The right of the British 
Guicowar, n district named from theGohil Itaj- 1 thus to deal with the territory in question w*.'is, 


poets, hy whom it is pi inci]»ally peopled. It j however impugned by ScindiA, ..ml, in con* 
is boumled on the nortu hy tho British district | sequence, a new arrangement was effected, 
of Ahmedabad ; on the east and south-east by j Gohud was transferred t<» Scindia, and the 
tho Gulf of Cambay and Ahmedabad ; on the rana received fiom the British government tho 
west by tho districts of Bnbriawar and ’ Kat- t»*rritory of Dholpoor, which his descendant 
tv war ; on the north-wont by tho district of still enjoys. Distance S.E. of Agra (JO miles ; 
Katty war; and lies between lat. 20" 50 — N AV. of Calcutta, by Etowah, 700. Lat. 
22' 3', long. 71° 14'-- 72° 13'. It is eighty- 20 ° 25', long. 78° 26’. 
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GOHUN, in the British district of Jaloun, very strong, and in good repair, but is com- 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on manded within breaching distance by the sum* 
the route from Jaloun to Etawah, 13 miles mits of several of the enormous and massive 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 26° 19', long, inausolea of the ancient kings of the place. 
79° 20'. Being the depository of the treasures of the 

GOHUREE, in the British district of Al- 
lahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Allahabad canton- 
ment to that of Pertabgurh, in the Oude terri- 
tory, seven miles N. of the former, 24 S. of 
the latter. Lat. 25* 34', long. 81° 51'. 

GOKAK. — A town in the British district of ,. v 

Bel gaum, presidency of Bombay, 32 miles j ^late, and abandoned to the ravages of time, 
N.E. of Belgauui. Lat. 16° 10, long. / 4 53 . S (hey re . lr stately domes and pinnacles on 

GOKITL, in the British district of Muttra, ! the bare plain, no outward defences now exbt- 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small j ing to ward off the approaches of any assailant, 
town on the left or easilbrn bank of the Jumna, i who, through ignorance or wantonness, may 
Here is a ferry at mss that river to Mohunpur, j hasten the progress of decay. The mo4 
on the right bank, six miles S.E. of Muttra | ancient of these tombs is not more than 300 
cantonment. It is a place of some note among years old ; but they have been subjected to so 
the Hindoos, from its association with the j many and such barbarous attacks, that nothing 
memory of one of their revered sages. Wilson ! save the great solidity of their walls has pie* 
observes: “ Vallabhi Swami, the son of Lak- 1 served them from utter ruin. Each mausoleum 
shmana Batt, a Tailinga Brahman— 1 This Ban- 1 stands iu the centre of a spacious quadrangular 
yasi taught early in the sixteenth century , he 1 platform or terrace, approached on all sides by 
resided originally at (lokul, a village oil the! flights of steps, entering upon a rich arcade, 
left bank of the Jumna, about three cos to the formed of an equal number of pointed arches 


JNizam, and also used as a state prison, it is 
very strictly guarded, and entrance cannot be 
obtained by any hut official persons in confi- 
dential capacity. The ancient inausolea foim 
a vast group, about 500 yards from the fort, in 
an arid, desert, rocky ground, the stern features 
of which heighten the impressiveness and 

(Vpnti/knr nf fliAiia AafAnScUin<r KniDino-o << 1 l.._ 


east of Mathura." It is also regarded by some 
as the place where Vishuu first appeared on 
earth, in the form of Krishna. Lat. 27 * 20', 
long. 77 w 48'. 

GOKUL, a village of Bus&diir, on the fron- 1 
tier of (rurwhal, is situate at the south-eastern | 
extremity of a high and massive ridge rising i 
between the valleys of the rivers Tons and 
Pabur. Elevation above the sea 7,079 feet. 
Lat. 31° 4', long. IT 57'. 

GOL, in the Rajpoot state of Joudpore, a 
village on the route from Balmeer to the town 
of Joudpore, and 40 miles E-of tLe former. 
It is situate in a low swampy country, on the 
right bank of the Lonee, at the confluence of 
the torrent called Leek. The surrounding 
country is extensively overflowed by the 
inundations of those streams during the 
rainy season. Gol contains fifty houses. Lat. 
25° 52', long. 72' 9'. 

GOL. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, on the right bank of the river Soo- 
kree, and 76 miles S.W. from Joudpore. Lat. 
25° 25', long. 72' 29'. 

GOLA. — A town in the British district of 
Raragur, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 8H miles N.E. 
of Hazareebagh. Lat. 23 3 34', long, 85° 44'. 

GOLAH GHAT. — A village situate on the 
right hank of the Dhunseree river, m the Bri- 
tish district of Seebpooi, Upper Assam, 72 
miles E. from Nowgong. Lat. 26° 33', long. 
93° 58'. 

GOLCONDA, in the territory pf the Nizam, 
a fortress and ruined city, seven miles W. of 
the city of Hyderabad. The fortress, situate 
on a rocky ridge of granite, is extensive, and 
contains many inclosures. It is altogether 


on each front, and finished with a lofty balus- 
trade, and a minaret at each angle. The body 
of the building, also quadrangular, rises about 
thirty feet above the upper tcirace of this 
arcade, and is al>o surrounded bv a halu-tnde, 
flanked with minarets of smaller dimensions 
than those below. From the centre of this 
portion of the building springs the dome, funn- 
ing by its magnitude a distinguished feature m 
a structure equally remarkable for the splen 
dour and symmetry of its proportions. The 
principal material employed is grey gi unite, 
ornamented in some parts with stucco, and m 
others with the porcelain tiles for which India 
was at one time so famous. The ctJvours retain 
their brilliancy to the present day, and the ex 
tracts from the Koran, formed of white charac- 
ters on a polished blue ground, have all the 
richness of enamel. There is a mosque attached 
to each of these tombs, which formerly pos- 
sessed the privileges of sanctuary ; and those 
religious edifices not only supported a consider- 
able number of priests, but also afforded a 
daily meal to the neighbouring poor." “These 
toirdwi were erected ate great expense, some of 
them being said to have cost 150,000/. The 
enamel led- work with which they are orna- 
mented is reported to have been the production 
of artists brought from Chiua/or the purpose ; 
but there is ever^r reason to believe that these 
decorations are of native workmanship, similar 
ornaments being to be found at Beejapore, 
Agra, Behar, Bengal, and other places." The 
diamonds of Gulconda have obtained groat 
celebrity throughout the world ; but they were 
merely cut and polished here, having been 
generally found at Parteall, in a detached por- 
tion of the Nizam’s dominions, near the south- 
ern frontier, in lat. 16° 40', long. 80° 28', a 
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place which affords 110 favourable iudication of 
the wealth to be dcri ved from the avocation of 
seeking diamonds, as it is in ruins, and the 
inhabitants ill-clothed, and half-starved in 
appearance. 

Goloonda, in former times, was a large and 
powerful kingdom of the Deccan, which arose 
on the dissolution of the Babmaui empire, but 
being subdued by Aurungzebe, was incorporated 
with the empire under his rule. Even in its 
extinction, however, it was able to maintain 
some struggle, ami even to venture on an attack 
upon the imperial army, and to plunder its 
baggage. The confusion consequent upon the 
bi caking up of the ernpiie almost obliterated 
the recollection of the once flourishing king- 
dom of Golconda. The fort is in lat. 17 J 22', 
long. 78 J 29'. 

GOLUGONDA.-- A town in the British 
distii(t of Vizagapatain, presidency of Madras, 
56 miles W. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 17 ' 40', 
long. 82* dr. 

GOLYGA1UA. — A town in the Mysore, 67 
miles N.E. Iioin Seiingapatam, and 118n»ile-> 
W. from Aroofc. Lat. 12" 51', long. 77° 38'. 

GOMATL — A river of the hill state of 
Kooloo, rising in lat. 32 J 2', long. 77 ° 34', and, 
flowing in a south westerly direction for fifty- 
five miles, tails in ihe Leas river near the 
village of Tlurla, in lat. 31" 49', long. 77 12'. 

(IOMBELA, orTOOIJKE, a river of Bun- 
noo, rising m lat. 8,!’ 53, long. 70 1 , on the 
eastern slope of the Suliman range of moun- 
tains, and, flowing easterly for about 100 miles, 
tails into the Indus near the village of Kafer 
Koto, in lat. 32° 30', long. 71° 20'. 

GOMUL. —A river, or rather a prolonged 
tm i cut, rising in the eastern part of Afghan- 
istan, and making its way through the Suli- 
maii range of mountains towards the Indus. 
After a eoiy^e of about 100 miles, it is lost in 
the sands to tho*uist of the Suliman range. 
Its bed for a great distance forms the (Ionian oe 
Bass or great middle loute from Hindustan to 
Khurasan, by ih ra Ismael Khan and Ghuznce, 
the northern l>eiug through the Khyber Ba>s, 
and the southtrn tli rough the Bulan. It 
crosses the Suliman range about lat. 32 6'. 

GOMUL. — A village m the Daman division 
of the Bunjaub, on the road from Ghuznce to 
Dera Ismael Khan, ami 40 miles VV. of the 
latter place. It is situate near the eastern 
entrance of the pass of Gomul, and on the 
river or torrent ot the same name. Lat. 3U 58', 
long. 70° 8'. # 

(IOJVDA, in the British district of Soling- 
poor, Saugor and Nerbudda territory, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
route from Juhbulpoor to Sirgoojah, 100 tnilog 
E. of the former. Lat. 23 2', long. 81° 35'. 

GONJ)A, in the territory of Oude, a village 
six miles N.E. of the town of Pertaubghur, 
Acconling to Butter, the “ population ia.2,000, 
all of the military tribe of Hindoos, except 


about fifty Mussulman weavers.” Lat. 25° 59'. 
long. 82 ' 3'. 

GONDAGH AON, in the British province 
of Saugor and Nerbuddn, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Bhopal to Auruugabad, 52 miles S.W. of the 
former. Lat. 22° 31', long, 77 J 10'. 

GONDWANA, or the land of the Gond 
race, an extensive, imperfectly-defined tract of 
Southern India. It may, however, be con- 
sidered oh lying between lat. 19° 50' and 24° 30', 
long. 77° 38' and 87' 20', and as comprising 
part of the British districts of Saugor and Ner- 
budda, and also those of Singrowli, Chota Nag- 
pore, and Sirgooja, with the petty native states 
on the sou tli -west frontier of Bengal, the Cut- 
tack Melials, and the greater portion of the 
northern part of the British province of Nag- 
pore. It is throughout a hilly tract, comprising 
within its limits the eastern portion of the 
Vindhya and Mahadeo mountains, and having 
in some places a considerable elevation, stated, 
though perhaps without sufficient grounds, to 
be at Amarkantak 5,000 feet above the sea. 
Its great elevation in some parts is, however, 
proved by the fact that rivers take their course 
northward, as the Betwa and others of less 
importafice, which flow into the Jumna or 
Ganges ; eastward, as the Mahanuddy, to the 
Bay of Bengal ; and westward, as the Ner- 
budda and Taptcc, with their tributaries, to 
the Indian Ocean. The Goonds, who form the 
greater portion of the population of Gondwana, 
have been conjectured to be the aborigines of 
Hindostan and speak a language radically 
different from Sanscrit and its dialects, intro- 
duced from regions west of the Indus. Many 
of the Goonds seen by Blunt in his passage 
through the country were so devoid of any 
approach to civilization as to live in a state 
of entiro nudity. They appeared, however, to 
be an athletic, well-looking race. 

The histor) of a race so irde must obviously 
be scanty and obscure. The (loond rajah 
Narsing Bae is represented in 1399 to have 
been powerful and wealthy ; but his greatness 
was overthrown in 1433, l>y Hoosliung, the 
Mussulman nnmai’bh of Malwa, who, having 
slain him in battle, reduced Kehrla, his capital. 
Subsequently, in 1513, the Gooml chiefs are 
found forming a powerful confederacy against 
the king of Malwa. The western part was 
subjugated by Akbar, and included within the 
fiscal organization of his empire ; Kehrla, the 
capital of the principal Goond rajah, being 
mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery as the chief 
place of a circuit of the sou bah of Berar. The 
eastern part, as remarked by Kennell, “ was 
neither reduced by Akbar, nor even known 
in parti ( alars to the author of the Ayeen 
Akbery,” The rajah of Deogarh, in this part 
of Gondwana, was, in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, induced to profess Malio- 
medanism by the influence of Aurungzebe ; and 
in 1744, his sons having embroiled themselves 
with Ragoghee Bhonsla, were by him deprived 
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of their possessions, which he incorporated 
with his own. Ragoghee in the previous year 
had overrun and partially subjugated Western 
Gondwana. There is henceforward little to 
relate until the operations of the British forces 
in the Nagpore dominions in 1818*19. Appa 
Sahib Bhonsln, the rajah of Berar, having 
fled from Nagpore, his capital, took refuge 
among the Mahadeo Mountains, in Western 
Gondwana. The British forces tracked him 
with unwearied perseverance through those 
intricate wilds, and, successively gaining his 
fastnesses and lurking-places, obliged him to 
fly in disguise. Another British armament 
overrunning Southern Gondwana. stormed the 
fortified town of Chanda ; a third marching 
into South-eastern Gondwana, stormed the 
town of Kompta, and took military occupation 
of the neighbouring country. By the treaty 
of Nagpore, in Us 18, the British government 
acquired the extensive tract now denominated 
theSaugor and Nerbudda territory, with other 
considerable tracts in the northern portion of 
Gondwana. It may, however, bo observed in 
conclusion, that the name Gondwana must l>e 
regarded as obsolete. 

GONRWARA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal. It m 
the principal place of an extensive pergunnah 
or subdivision, yet consists of only thiee 
straggling market-places, having a population 
of about 1,500. Lat. 25° 30', long. 87° 22’. 

GONKOR. — A river of Nepal, formed by 
the junction of the Ponna and the Mui. The 
united stream flows in a direction south for 
twenty-five miles, through theTerai of Nepal ; 
for 100 miles through the British district of 
Purueah ; and for ten miles, during which it 
forms the boundary between Purneah and 
Malda, when it falls into the Ganges, near the 
town of Deatpore, in lat. 2 o' 10', long. 87" 51'. 

GON MYOO. — A town in the firitish dis- 
trict of Amherst, one of the Ten-asnerim pro- 
vinces, presidency of Bengal, 55 miles S.E. of 
Moulmein. Lat. 16 r 2', long. 98° 23'. 

GOXSA1NTHAN. — A peak of the Hima- 
laya Mountains, between Nepal and Tibet. 
Altitude 24,700 feet abo^e the sea. Lat. 
28 20', long. 86". 

OOOPALOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Coimbatnor, presidency of Madras, 11 
miles N. of Connl a to or. Lat. 1 P 9 , long. 77° V. 

GOO PALPS. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, v 8l 
miles S.E. of Cauunnore. Lat. 11" 30', long. 
76" 35'. 

GOODARKE. — A town in the British pro 
vince of Nagpoor, late dominions of the rajah 
of Berar, 186 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 81 
miles S. from Kuttunpoor. Lat. 21“ 8', long. 
81° 59'. 

GOODHA, in the Rajpoot native state of 
Jey poor, a town on the route from Pelhi to 
the city of Jeypoor, 39 miles N.E. of latter. 
It ifl situate among isolated rocky hills, rising 


abruptly from a barren sandy plain. Lat. 
27° 4', long. 70° 31'. 

OOODHA. — A town in tho Rajpoot state of 
Boondee, 97 miles S.E. from Ajmeer, and 10 
miles S.W. from Boondee. Lat. 25° 20', long. 
75° 39'. 

GOODHA.--\town in the Rajpoot state of 
Shekawutee, 66 miles N.VV. from .Jeypoor, and 
19 miles S. E. from Jhoonjhuoo. Lat. 27° 50, 
long. 75' 40', 

GOOPHANTHf. — A village in the British 
district Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.VV. 
Provinces. Distance IS. from Delhi 45 miles. 
Lat. 28', loug. 77 u 25'. 

GOO I)1C( )TTA, iu the British district of 
Bolhiry, presidency of Madras, a town, the 
principal place of a subdivision, distant from 
(Jhittel Proog, N.E., 44 miles; hom Bollary, 
S.W., 30 Lat. 14° 50', long. 76 42'. 

GOOPOOU. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territoiy of the Nizam, 30 miles N. from 
Hyderabad, and 165 miles E. from Sholapoor. 
Lat. 17 4 46', long. 78' 25', 

GOOPROWLJ?E, or OHUK BIIAN, in 
the British district of Futtelipoor, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village oil the route 
from Cawnpore to the town of Futtelipoor, 
and 23 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26 8', 
long. 80 38'. 

GOOD ITU, in the British district of Bhut- 
teeana, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from ILuiiwe to Furrced 
Kot. 72 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
29 42', long. 75 ' 6'. 

GOOPYWAPA.- A town in the British 
district of Masulipataiu. prosidt ney of Madias, 
22 miles N.W. ot MasuTipataiu. Lat. 16 27', 
long. HI 3'. 

(rOOOl'li. — A town of Mahva, in the native 
state of Tonk, on the left bank *f the Par* 
buttee nver, anil 137 miles N.W. from Saugur. 
Lat. 24 J 43 / , long. 76 51'. 

GOOJ AH, in Sinde, a town on 1 he route 
from Kurrachee to Tatta, and 10 miles W. of 
the latter town. Masson describes it as “a 
small bazaar town, with pools or deposits of 
rain-water.” Situate only 12 miles E of 
Garrah, and on a navigable creek dehorn hing 
iu to tho Indian Ocean dose to Kunaehee, it 
is believed that ail if i land navigation might 
easily and advantageously be otfe< ted hero 
between that seaport and tin* main channel 
of the Indus, the intervening ground being 
low and level. Lat. 24’ 44', long. 67' 48'. 

GOOJ LUANTv A LA - See Gujuki walla. 

GOOJ F. RAT. --See Giukvat. 

GOOJERBAS, in tho native territory of 
Alwur orMachery, under Unpolitical manage- 
ment of the Governor-Generals agent in Raj- 
pootana, a village on the route from Mhow 
cantonment to Delhi, and 88 miles S.W. of 
the latter. There are a few shops. Lat, 
27° 50', long. 76° 22'. 
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(JOOJPtAT, in the Kmdo Kagur Dooab di- 
vision of tho Punjab, a town .situated on the 
loft bank of the Indus, and 31 miles W. of the 
town of Moo] tan. Lat. 30 J H', long. 7V. 

1 iOO.JUNt 1< 1 IIP. - A town in the British 
district of Cuttack, litut.gov. of Ik ngal, 65 
miles N.K. of Juggurimut. Lat. 20 J 14', 
long, hb' 3t>'. , 

< U IO.I U I IOO, in the British district of Ku- 


of Bellary, presidency of Madras, on the right 
hank of the Hugry, and 19 miles N.K. of 
I Jellary. Lat. If/' 30', long. 77 J if. 

GOO LI RKA, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from B.urdll> to Lucknow, 
5S nules S.K. of the forni'*r. OS NAY. of the 
latter. Lat. 28 1', Jong. SO 11'. 

({OOLi liKhA, in tlu* Biitidi district of 
Moradabatl, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
maun, lient. -gov. of the N.W* Provinces aja village on t lie route from the town of Mo- 
hut on a ridge of the Sub Himalaya, bounding i radahad to Mcrrut, and 22 miles W. of the 
the Patlee Doom to the north-east. It in situate ! former. Lat. 2S° 54', long. 7h 31'. 
thre,. miles to the right of the route, by the . (}() OMA.- A town in the British .lisiri. t ..f 

course of tho Kingiing* (Western) from Mo- , { Uent.-^v. of Jitn.nil, 3:j mil, . N. of 

ladabad cantonment to 1* oi t Alinorah, «S0 miles . i r * n i ^ , oi i ’ „ c- ■>- 
, , v f c lW . i lla/aieeliagn. Lat. 24 lo . Jong, .so do. 

by rouk* N.K. of the former, 20 W. of the i ’ ^ 


latter. Lat. ‘29 35', long. 79 10'. 


I GOOjVlA. — A river of the peninsula Kat- 


.... , r ... . . . . tl . itvwar, presidency of Bombay, rising in hit. 

(.( OI.AII. -A nver using m the southern ,jV i y, Ug. 71‘ 80. ami, flowing in nu en.ste.ly 

1 : ,u .‘‘ r 1,1 tlw ! llmal ^ ,l > » »" .lire, lion for seventeen miles through the tom- 


le-ivis the mountains close to Khera, in lat. 


distiiit ol Kum.ion, li« ut.-gov. of the N.\\ , ton(iy <jt | Iia tive chieftains, ami fifty -three miles 
Imunoos. Lou J9 2J, long. ,9 44. . H , through the British di-friot of Ahmcdahiul, it 

,tuini soutli-iast. and after a further course of 
1 1 eighteen miles, falls into the Gulf of Cambay, 
in lat. 22 3', long. 72 J 17. 

GOOM A NOOK. —A t'»wn in the British dis- 


gi nei ally m a south-westerly direction, for a 
di-t.mro of thirl y miles, in which it receives 
the diam.ige oi Nyni Tal, Bhiin Tal, and some 
-m<dh t hikes. Krom its entrance on the plain, 
it takes "i further course a little west of south 
for ught) mi 1 *, b • junction, under the 
name of .Sunka, with the Kamgimga, on tlie 


fuel of Bill try, pre idenc\ of Madras 2 J rules 
K. of Pgjlaiy. Lat. 15" 10', long. 77 19. 

GOOAIG VWN. — A town in the native «t ite 
of Bhotan, ,37 miles N.W. from Now gong, and 
1* rt side of that stieam, in lat. 2S 17', long ' 4S nub s N. N.K. from Gowhatty. Lat. 2o 17', 
79 27 . ! long. 92° 3 . 

GOOLURKE. -An impoit ant lias*: across' ({( >OM( «OXG f in the British province of 
toe Miiim.m i.mge, fiom tiie Dernjat into Ka- 1 Saugur and Neibiidda, heut. go\ . of the X AV. 
bool, h hold-, it i i ourse along the channel of Provnu es. *i tow u on the roll ti firm Floosung- 
tlie t round niir, or ^nt the words ot Buints) abad to Booihaunpoor. 59 nnhs S. W. of the 
** It .i L by broken tugged loads, or rather the ( foiincr. Lat. 22 4 5, long. 77 9 . 

W.iti icuiuses ol the (.omul, through the wild, (j<)(VMLA.- A town m the distiiit of Mng- 
and mountainous countiy of the Muz.irees M ' i l00m> , )T , the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
i pass ot pre it importance, being the |(|ii niiles S. from Hnzaieebagh. and 111 miles 


It 

middle route fiom Hindustan to Afghanistan, \y. f,,>in Ahdna])oor. Lat *22 30, long. N3 41'. 

ns tin* Khyiier is> tin- northern and the Bulan 1 . ■ ,, i, , r , . . f . , , 

. - Tm . GOOMSOOH, in the J kiwi district of tian- 

t tie southern Immense caravans, consisting . r at i * •*, , 

, r , ’ M lain. piesiuvneY of Madra town Mtuate 43 

inmcipri Iv o Loham Afghans, every spnng J , r , , , . 

1 1 - J 1 - ^ miles rs.W . of Ganjam. i was formmv the 


Jv of Loham Afghans, 

tiaM rst- a we'-tw^rd from the Indun and the 
adjacent count nes, and, returning m autumn, 
winter in the lhiaj.it. The Goolairce Pass 
tnlud tlit‘ Suliman Mountains at their eastern 
ba-e. in lat. 32 ()', long. 7h . Its course ih 
\ erv wmdmg. for alnuit twenty miles lrom its 
enhance into the mountains, the directum of 
the road is north-west^ then for about fort) 
miles it prucu ds in a westerly direction, though 
with numerous donations at short intervals . 
it then turns to the north-west, in which three 
turn generally it bolds a sinuous course to 
Ghu/me. It is much infested by freebooters 
of the Vazin Afghan tube, and the car avails 


principal place of a feudal possesion of the 
same name, tributary to the British, but the 
native duel failing 411 his (« , u<lator\ obligations, 
and subsequently rising in rt bellion. the zemin 
tlary, m ls3, », was declared torfeitt\l to the 
paranumiit power A period of disorder t n- 
suctl, during which atrocious acts » »f violence 
and outrage were perpetrated, and at length it. 
was found necessary it' ap; unt a special e«*m- 
mission, with a view r to the lest oration ot order 
and tranquillity. Among the beneficial mea- 
sures arising from the->o proceedings, is the 
suppression in ^.his part of India of human 
yjvcutices. A ilisi*o\ery liad lie. n made that 

'■filer 


, . . yacunces. A dwovery nail he. n made u 

lia.e olU-n to Klit thur way with much lo«s thi „ j )() . !l]e K . (1CP ,t r ,, ial U, ( l to a oon-i.l 

ol life and ]iro|u-rty. _ l aUo oxU , lt ,| 1(; KIkh.iuB, a l.arlmon* 

GOOLAM A LIKA TAN DA.— A town ill p UO plc inhabiting the adjacent frontier tract'*, 
the British district of Hydra bad, provineo of* Kecours« was m the first instance to eon- 
Scinde, presidency of Bombay, J3(> miles S.E. ciliatorv me.uis, bv which it was liopcd the 
of Ilydrabad. Lat. 25° 9’, long. t>8 59'. 'ciuhzation of the Khoonds might be eifected ; 

(iOOLKUM.- -A town in tho British district , but tho cxporimuit, though continued through 
o y 1 845 
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a series of years, failed in presenting any pros- 
pect of ultimate success; and in 1845, a com- 
mission for the suppression of Moriah sacrifices 
was appointed by tne Indian government. Dis- 
turbances again broke out, attended with great 
destruction of life and property, aud it became 
necessary to call in military aid. The insur- 
gents were defeated, and peace restored. Several 
chiefs have been induced to enter into formal 
engagements to abandon the prjietice of human 
sacrifices and female infanticide, on condition 
of British protection ; and these barliarous 
rites are now considered as effectually sup- 
pressed. The town of Goomsoor is in lat. 19° 50', 
long. 84° 40'. 

GOOMTEE. — A river rising in lat. 23° 43', 
long. 92° 24', in the native territory known as 
Independent Tipperah, and flowing through 
that state in a wesfirly dilection for eighty 
miles, and for sixty miles through British Tip- 
perah, falls into the Megna or Brahmapootra 
river, in lat. 23" 32", long. 90° 42'. 

GOOMTEE. — A river rising in the British 
district of Nhahjchanpore, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, in an alluvial tract between 
the rivers Peohah or Gurrah, and Ghogia. 
According to the surveyor-general’s map, Eul- 
jur Tal, the source of the Goomtee river, is a 
small lake or morass, in lat. 28’ 35', long. 
80° 10', and nineteen miles east of the town of 
Pillcebheet. As the elevation of Pdleebheet 
above the sea is estimated at 51 7 feel, ami the 
intervening countiy is remarkably level, the 
source of the Gouintee may be assumed a> 
about 520 feet above the sea. It takes a course 
sinuous, but generally to the south-east, foi 
the distance of forty-two miles, when it crosses 
into the territory of Oude, and according to the 
surveyor- general's map, it, at the distance of 
about ninety-four miles from its source, in lat. 
27° 23', long. 80" 27', receives on ilje left side 
a stream flowing from the nurth, and having a 
course of about forty miles. Vrom this con- 
fluence the Gouintee continues its progress in 
its previous direction for about eighty miles, to 
Lucknow, receiving during its course the 
Suraru. It is at that city nav igahlc, and crossed 
by a bridge either of brick «or of stone. Ken- 
nel! describes it to be at that place “ a small 
river,” and Lumsden, “ a paltry and narrow 
stream but according to Von < )rlick, a bridge 
of boats traversing the stream, below that of 
masonry, is 240 paces in length ; and the same 
traveller states that an iron bridge of three 
arches, bent out in pieces from England, to 
traverse the river, was calculated for a width 
of 200 paces. The river certainly admits of 
navigation to an important extent ; a small 
steamer belonging to the king of Oude having 
tested its capability in this respect. Tiefleri- 
thaler observes that the breadth of the river is 
more remarkable than its depth. Though its 
value for the- purposes of navigation and irri- 
gation is great, the water, according to Butter, 
is often contaminated by gross impurities, and 
occasionally becomes the source of disease. 


“ During the rainy season, the water of the 
Goomtee is loaded with an immense quantity 
of yellow clay, and becomes unlit for drinking ; 
and when any great mortality prevails at Luck- 
now, or along the banks of the river, a putrid 
scum forms on its surface, occasioned by the 
number of dead Inulies thrown into it.” Kish, 
however, so aboupd in it, that Butter estimates 
that a filth of the population draws its sub- 
sistence from that source. It, is greatly affected 
by the periodical rains, rising and falling 
annually from that cause about fifteen feet; 
and according to tradition, the variation 
formerly was much greater. At all times “ it 
is excellently adapted for navigation, its wateis 
never dispersing themselves over a greater 
breadth than 140 yards, and having generally 
a depth of four feet in the driest season ; while 
its excessive windings, which lengthen its 
course seventy-five per cent., answer the pur- 
pose of canal locks in diminishing slope and 
rapidity. It is, however, interacted at every 
four or six miles by kankar (calcareous con- 
glomerate) ridges of two or three yards in 
width, which in the dry season somethin s 
diminish the depth to two feet: These ridges 
might bo removed at no great expense, weie 
the political condition of the country such as 
to give its natural importance tv) the trade 
between central Oude and the* British pro- 
vinces. At present, the few boats which con- 
vey supplies to Lucknow return empty. During 
the rainy reason, boats of l,(»o0 or 1,200 maunds 
(forty tons) aie sometimes seen proccv'ding to 
Lucknow,” The river continues its couisc i n 
a south-easterly direction fioin Lur k now, ami 
about seventy miles below, it, according to the 
surveyor-gene i al’s map, receives on the left 
side, in lat. 2G 12', long. 4 O', the kuliani, 
a stream Rowing bom the northwest, ami 
having a couisc* of about eighty miles. Below 
this confluence, the nvei s light bank is in 
general high, and consists of solid J^ankar , the 
left, low ami sandy. At thcpstatinn of i>ullau- 
poor, about l/M miles M>utli east of Lucknow 
by the rivi r’s couisc, eighty in diiect lint*, the 
stream is in tin* dry season 1MU yards wide, 
with a mean depth of four f<et. ami a euirint 
of two miles an hour. About fifty two miles 
lower down, and in the smile direction, it passes 
over the frontier into the British disturb of 
Jouupoor, aud flows through it thirty mile^, to 
the town of the same name, win re its bicavlth 
is such as to require a bridge v>f sixteen tine 
arches. A bout eighteen miles below that town, 
on the right side, it receives the river Sai ; 
thirty three miles lower down, in its course by 
the district of ikmaros, on the same side, the 
Nmd ; and five miles below the la$t confluence, 
and in lat. 25" 29', long. 83" 15', it falls into 
the Ganges on the left side, after A total course 
of 482 miles. Close above its mouth, it is 
crossed by means of a bridge of boats from the 
middle of October to the middle of .June, and 
during the rains by ferry. 

GOOMY.-Atown in the native mehal of 
3 Hi 
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Purlahkeniedy, on the S.W. frontier of Bengal, 
54 miles N. from Gan jam, ami 33 miles N.W, 
from Juggernaut. Bat. 20" 10', long. 84° 5ft'. 

GOON AH, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of the tfcindia family, a British can- 
tonment on the route from Gwalior fort to 
Mow, 135 miles S.W. of former, 185 N.W. of 
the latter. The village in Which it is situate 
is large, and in 1848 was inhabited by plun- 
derers, who, notwithstanding the presence of 
eighty or 100 men of the Gwalior contingent, 
connived at and aided the freebooters, who 
swarmed in the neighbourhood during the di.s 
turbances consequent on the disputes at the 
court of Gwalior. Bat. 24" 40', long. 77° 20'. 

GOONASS PASS, in Bussahir, across the 
southern range of the Himalaya, which hold a 
direction from east-south-east, to west-north- 
west. In approaching this pass from the south 
side, the road fust proceeds upwards by the 
com sp of tin I in pin, a f(»uler of the river Tons. 
The v.illey through which this river flows is 
lei initiated abruptly by a steep ridge, down 
which the sticam pours in a cascade <tl»>vc 130 
fetl high 'flic use, ml i> by a patli winding up 
by this stream, am! proceeding over an i \ pause 
of sm»\v to the crest of the pass, 10,323 feet 
above* the sea. The inclination of the moun- 
tain slope on t l ■ •» 1 tn side is more gradual, 

but "till very difficult, being, at. far as the eve 
can leach, a dieary expanse of snow. The 
Goonass I ‘as-, las in lat. 31 1 21', long. 78° 13. 

G00\1>.- One of the native lull states on 
the hit bank oi the Su'lej livtr, tributary to 
the chief of heyonthul. It is bounded on tlie 
noith by a detaihcd poition of K union and the 
native hill ‘date of Komhairin, which also 
bounds it on the cast : on the south by those 
of Bulsun and Mndhau ; and on the west by 
thu-e of 1 fling, e and Thu»g. It lit s between 
lat 31 1 31 l.V, long. 77 22 -77 32' ; is 

twelve miH s in length from north to south, 
and .six miles in firendth. 

GOON PAGOLE. - A town in the British 
district of Masulipatam, pi cadency of Madras, 
43 nulls N.E. of Masulipatam. Lat. 13" 19’, 
long, 81 20'. 

GOONPAOW, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 23 mile# N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 27 23', long. 78* 20'. 

GOONPAR —A river in tho Madras col- 
lect orate of Madura, rising in Lit. 9° 57', long. 
77 45'. and, flowing in a so^ith-east direction 
for ninety-five miles, falls into the Gulf of 
Manaar, in lat. 9“ 8, long. 78 33'. 

GOON PEE. — A town in the native state of 
Cashmeer, or territoiy of Gholab Singh, on the 
right bank of a branch of the river Pir Punjab 
and 89 miles N.E. from WazccraUul. Lat. 
33 J 43', long. 74° 24'. 

GOONDLOOR.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 47 


miles S. of Cuddapah. Lat. 13° 50', long. 
78 ' 52'. 

GOON DOOM REE. — A town in the British 
province of Nagpoor, late rajah ofBerar’s doini- 
nionK, 6’8 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 37 miles 
ft.E. from Si uni. Lat. 21 IT, long. 80 J 12\ 

GOON J) REE. -A town m the native state 
of Guzerat, or territory of the Guicowax, three 
miles from the right hank of the Bunnass river, 
and 23 miles N.E. from Deesa. Lat. 24 J 32' 
long. 72° 17'. 

GOONEEK, in the British district of Fut- 
tchpuor, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town which, with that of Kootea, gives name 
to tho pergunnnh or subdivision of Kooteea- 
Gooneer. Gooneer is situate a mile from the 
right bank of the Jumna, 13 miles direct N.W, 
of the town of Futtehpoor. Lat. 23" 5', long. 
80° 44'. 

GOONJE. — A town in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, on the right bank of the 
Godavtry river, and 200 miles N.W. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 19^ 15, long. 73'' 17'. 

GOONJEE. — A town in the British district 
of l'clgaum, presidency if Bombay, 22 miles 
S. ol lid gaum. Lat. lj 31', long. 71 34'. 

GOONNGPR, in the P>ritidi district of 
Budaonf lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Boolundshuhur to 
JJudaon, 14 milt-. N.W. of the latter. Lat. 
28 15', long. 78 30'. 

G<>(>XR\. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 31 miles N.E. from Lucknow, and 113 
linies N . from Allahabad. Lat. 27° 5', long. 82 A 

GOONWARO, in the territory of Saugor 
and Ncrhudda, in the jagliire of Myhir, a 
village on the route from Mirzapoor to Jubul- 
poor, 87 miles N.E. of th# latter, 158 S.W. of 
former. Lat. 24 8, long. 80" 4o'. 

GGOR. - A river rising in lat. 19° 8', long. 
73 c 33 , oft the eastern slope of the \V estern 
Ghauts, and, flowing in a south-easterly direc- 
tion fo. f fty miles throa<dj the British district 
of Poona, and for fifty tin •" :\i that of Ahmed- 
nugui, falls into the Beerna .ivcr, in lat. 1 8 30', 
long. 7 1 33’. 

GOORA1L — A»to\\u in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, on the left bauk of the 
Payne Gunga liver, and 179 mile? N. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 19' 55, long. 78 IV. 

GOORBAN, in Sinde, a village on the 
route fiom Schwau to Kurrachee, and 30 
miles N.E. of the latter place. It is situate 
on the river of the same name, where it 
receives a small torrent called the Kuttagee. 
Water consequently may readily be obtained, 
and evep when the riven have ceased to run, 
it may he bad from pools or wells dug in their 
beds. The country hereabouts is very rocky 
and barren, and supplies arc scanty. Lat. 
25 4', long. 37 28'. 

GOORBAN.- A river in Sinde, so called 
from a village of that name on its hank. It 
rises in the mountainous tract between Kur- 
rachee and Sehwan, about lat. 25" 14, long. 
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(»7° 3G f , and, after a south-westerly courso of estimates tl»o height of the hills about Soouah 
about sixty miles, falls into the l*ay of Kur- at more than 400 feet above the general level 
raohee by the Gisree creek, in bit. 24° 47', of* the country; and Fraser mentions some 
long. 07° If. Jake most of the streams in which liso 000 loot above it. The part ex- 
this part of Sinde, it is known by different tending along the right bank of the Jumna ih 
names in different parts of its course ; being low, level, and in many places rather fertile, 
called Vuddia near its* source, Goorban in the j though, long alter the cause had ceased to 
middle, and Mulleeree lower down. Though 1 operate, it continued to be overrun with 
occasionally Hooded, and having then a con d- j jungle, tho consequence of the neglectful 
derable body of water, it is dry for the greater ' cultivation, produced by incessant devastation 
part of the year ; but water, as stated "in the! by the Mahrattas and other freebooter*, pro- 
preceding article, may at all times be obtained j viously to the conquest of the country by tho 
by digging in its bed. It is crossed by the i British, lleber, who passed in 1^20, observes, 
route from Kurrachee to Sell wan, at the vil- it “is still but badly cultivated: but fifteen 


lage of Goorban. 


years ago it was as wild, I am assured, as tho 


GOOKDAH, iu the territory of Bburtpore, I ™ fl * 11 iv ^ * ml * lth 1,0 

a village on the route from Agia to Ajmeer, ' Habitants but banditti. I ho prog, ess ol 
48 miles AV. of firmer, lbO E. of latter. It 1 improvement, however, seems to have been 
in situate on the Baim or Ootunghun, “ where 1 ni P ,d > 51S Jftcqueinont, hvo years later, de- 
the tied is about three quarters of a mile wide, , bribes the country as rather well cultivated ; 
ami of heavy sand. From November to July a ! ld » 10re recently a further stimulus has been 
there is little water in the river, and from cJ Ven to agricultural industry by the revenue 
twins* so much spread out at the Olmt. it is ! settlement of thcdmtiic*, under which the ipo 
but seldom unford.dde any length of time in. of the government assessment on the land has 

the rains.” Lat. '27 1 3 - , long. 77° 30'. ! ,ieen f,,r a ? , vt ' Jlrs > ,u " 1 . , ls I, '* t 

iiAMDPt , / 11 -t.rtri • /i i liable to be increased unt il the v car 1 S / 2. In 

t.OORh.V-rhhKA, or tJl HJAL1, m *'“ r ' the viemitv of the town of Ke.o/, p.,„, iron- 
wind, a pass over a ridge l.av.i.g a JS extorted and mmltul , hut the quail- 

easterly duectmn from Surkanda M V un„t to ' diminlsb „ annually, iu n.n*-qn.-n« „f 
the right bank of the bhageerettee, as the, t (llllicllU of ..l.tanong elur t .,al. the 

Oangesis called in the upper part of its course, j TOUI1 j r y , loil J ry s ,. u ,hlv »..od..i ; and 

ft was a secondary station in the tugonome - , ^ a ”, fumle-.s' but a v.iy 

tneal survey of the Himalayas Wnwtion , fcoJ 011re . Tll , Mir f,„. „t the 

ahoie the sea /.Oil Teet. bat. JO 19, long. I )Unt|y js jllrrm%( . d by nmn, r,m h ,1, op oh.„m . 
i “ i ' and ravim*, usually ltidu siting (he coinse ol <i 


GOOriKTHni, in the British district of 'torrent. The air in nun) ol tlm-,- ru\ m< * is in 
Budaon, heut.-gov. of the \.W. Provinces, a , autumn, deadly in the < \tVcmc, uallv win it* 
town on the route from Bareilly to Bolund- the eour*eofthe tom nt n m.uked bv theg, tli 
shuhur, 3> milca-F. of the latter. Lat. () f bamboos, which are invariably nigu* of tin* 
2h 24, long. /S Os . insalubrity of the situation. Yet r.u h lie 

GOOBGAOV, a British district under tin* ‘ rally contains a hamlet of go.itlu r U\ now of 
liuut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, i,s bounded necessity peacefully dwelling und» r the power- 
on the noiih by the jaghiie of Jujhurand the! ful but mild restraint of Brit'Ji rub*, but until 
British distnet of Delhi ; on the east by the j lately the pods of the ‘■urrrtunding distnets, 
jaghire k of Bullubgurh and the river Jumna, which they ino ssmtly harassetl with their 
separating it from the British districts of incursions, swt oping awav all move ibb* pro 
Boobmd-huhur and Allygurh ; on the south 1 perty, and sm/ung tile inhabitants, with the 
by the British district of Muttra, and by I view of extorting ransom. Tin* Hide people 
Tijiyra and tie* fceiritory af Bhuit[ioor; and 1 are of tho Men or Mewatti race, foi the numt 
on the west by Tijarra and Jujhur. It lies I part nominally professing Mahomed, ihnh, but 
between lat! 27° Iu— 2^' JO', long. 76° 21' — J intermingling it with inmimemble Hindoo 
77° do , and contains, an area of 1JH2 square ! superstitions. They are very lorn! of anmrd 
nnles. The population amounts to GG2, 4^(5, 1 food, especially goat’s {Je^h, and also of .spu in, 
of whom 322,183 are returned a^i Hindoo and ! but are not addicted to opium. J uqu* mmit, 
agricultural; 138, /I9L Hindoo non agrieul | who considers tbem the aborigim s of this ] art 
tural ; 15s, 371 as Alaliomcdaiis and others 1 of India, deHcribes them as very black, with 
not being Hindoos, agricultural, and 43,341 1 the lower extremities long, the feature* in 
of the like clauses non-agriepltural. There • general not str^riidy marked, but the iiomi 
are four towns contanir'g each between 5,000 approaching to tho aquilino form, bps ratio r 
and 10,0(|0 inhabitants, ami three containing [ prominent, moderately sized mouths, and oval 
upwards of 10,000. The climate is for the { eyes, th<* cast of their < uunlennurts altogt ther 
greater part of the year dry ami hot. The ‘ resembling that of the* North-American in- 
general elevation of the country is about <S20 j ilia iih. Westward of the first rocky table- 
feet alrove Calcutta, or 810 above the sea land, rising from the valloy of the Jumna, 
that of the town of Goorgaon being fixcsl by 1 and inclosed Iretwecn it and tin* rocky range 
a scientific observer at 817. Some parts are, iHtill farther west, is a valley or depressed mmdy 
however, considerably higher. Jacqueinout | plain, stretching from north to south, about 
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hit} miles in length and six or eight in watrce, Fulwul, and Hoclul, vvLich will l>c 
eadtb. In many places, the ground in so , found not itad under their respective namus in 
8atur itul with unit, that in the hot dry went hi r the alpbab* tu-al arrangi mint, 
film surJiice is covered with an c Hiou hcenco of} 


it; the soil is hart m, or products merely a 
he ;mt> growth of mimosa, and a few other 
prodints, common under such circmi island s. 
Thcs<* tiactn rue so abruptly deli in d, that, in 
the immediate neigh boui hood of them the soil 
will be found free from 
and fertile, 

In many 
twenty or 

but if the well bo sunk ten or twelve foet 


saline impregnation, I , nent 


CJOOltt LYON, a town giving name to the 
British district so called, u situated mar the 
western base of a range of bills of qu-ut/ose 
formation. Here whh fotimrly a considerable 
military cantonment, th< buildings * reeled for 
which are now occupied by the » lvd e-tabhdi- 


, th< wells also yielding fre-i. water .. inci pal p!ares in the tt 
“> the. depth of Suinr00i whi.h, lapsing, 
thirty toot, fresh water w found ; | was CInlKM li e ,l with that 


(toorgaou was formerly one of the 
teriitory of the begum 
on her death in 1830, 
of the British. The 

. , i . ,, elevation of Goorgaon above the sea is S 1 7 

lowor, sa t springs are rea.hed the water of] , u . t Ju lncan temperature lias been a«e 
which is less Haline than that of the sea, buti^., JMe j for various months as follows May, 
more hitter, in cm, pumice of containing a |Ju4 * j t,,y . duly, W - August, 84 ; 
large quantity of Milphate of soda and muriate , September, 811°; October, 87 J ; November, 
of iiiagiu^a. The -alt water of each well ? r y D ei;e ,nbur, Gb° ; January, 70° ; February, 
being . a, -cd in a large leathern lm« bet, worked yl > . Bareli, 80°. Distant S.W. from Delhi 
by lope and pulley and M*t in motion by the 18 1Ililea . jg.W. from Calcutta, bv the grand 
labou, of oxen and buffaloes, is conveyed tni|lk r0JW ], 918 . Lat , ^ 2 8', long. 77 5\ 
througli a Rtnall channel into a reservoir two 

or tin ee ft rt. deep, and lined with day 01 ; COOHOAITT. -A town m the native state 
moitar ; and the moisture exhaling by the f »u/orat, or territory of tlie Guico war, three 
In-*. it of the sun, the crystals arc collected for in ^'* s *"'• (iidf of flitch, and 10i)^ miles 

sale Tin* <piantity of salt produced in tliis^* fiom Lajkote. Lat. 22 12, long. h9 1ft. 
wav was formerly \eiy consideinble, hut the* | (JOOJRHA, in the British district of Banda, 
rn h< le is now' ale t exi luded from the market lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Frounces, a village 
by the f heupu’ produce « if the Nambh.ir Lake. nn the route from the town of Banda to 
In thih sandy tract is a jhil or lake, about eight j Bewa, li 1 miles S. of the former. Tt is 
null - ,n h ngtli from noith {o snuth. and four situate on the right bank of the river Baghin. 
m hi ulth. L is shallow’, and its water, i Lat. 25' ‘d , long. 80° 337 

COOl i HA. — A town of Baeholcund, in the 
native state ot Bewail. 13 miles from the left 
l, ink of the river hone, and 13 miles F.. from 
Bewah. Lat. 24 30', long. 81 3.7. 

GOO RIM A, a river in Bagheleund, or terri- 

C ll L •* .1.4. 1..4- 


though without outlet, is iiesh. It is fre J 
([iienttd by gnat number ^ of watti-fowl, espe- 
oiallv p< In r.ns. 

'! h< gi eater part of the distiict of (lonrgnon 
pas *- 1 d to the British by the tieaty «>f tteijee 

AnjeMgum. dated 30th ))• eeniber, l^O:!, l#y , >p 

whuli Doiihu Boo Si india coded to the East ‘Tory of Bcwah, lises, on a plateau in lat. 
i mlia < 'ompanv hi <. tenitories “northward of -I 4 O', long. 82 Id. Ihc elevation of its 
tlio-e oi t l.i* r.ij ths of J< spore and Joudpore, , source abc^ve the sea exec ed« 1,100 feet, since, 
and of thivi mail of ( Joluid ” Bart of it, eon- 'at the cascade of Bilotri, about ten miles lower 
taming about a 0 liundud and e gbty s<pi;«ic . down, the elevation *be (stream is 1,128 
mik", was held m j’cghiie by the K idmnrian feet. It is at that cascade n «*c’pitated 31' 8 feet 
aduntuiii /Mai .\ is.u, moic gcnei.dly known * ovvr the brow of the Kum mlge, and con- 
under I he mime of the B gum Nun too. and i tinning in a not th-westuiy direction tor a 
lapsed to the British on In r dcaih in 1 'taither distaimo oi fifteen miles tills, on the 
Another poilion of about 2<*0 Mjuaio m.les, right side, and in* lat. 24 5(> , long. 81 an, 
termed tlie jighne of l’Vro/a pine, from its n, to the ( hutene.L river, the united btrcuu 
principal place, was laid with Loharoo by 1 lowing a lew miles further down into the 
Shanisuddiii Khan, who took it by di scent , lhlund, a tiibutary oi the ions 
from Ahmad BukMi l^lian, to whom it had j G( 1DBOO.--A town in the British distiict 


been L'ranttd l>y the Butish government early 0 f Kuiraohee, province of Scinde, j^residency of 
in the present eenluiy, on account of smviccsi Bombay, 3t> nulos S.W. of Tat ta. Lat. 21 IS', 
lmI against the Mahrattas. Khamsiuhlin 1 long. \V"t J 31* f . 

li.wii.ft will, the view of defeat nid J 0ol{urU r U the ltritish diS.iet of 
eoutemplateil nu«mr ft. winch wmiMl Hentr-ov. of the N.W. I'rov.neee, 

h„ joelM.e eauKod he murder of Mr l the route from 1{e „„o to ltohtuk, 

"■ hr T r ' tl i° ‘ ,r, 'r! * l 38 mil S. of the latter. Lat. „s 21', long. 


1 Silo, and his jiighire toilritcd. Loharoo was 
by the British govermneiit generously bestowed 
on the otfendcr’a half-brothers ; but the torri 
toiy of Feroztpore was embodied with the 
district of (loorgaon. The principal places 
aio Uoorgaon, Fuozeporc, Faridabad, Re- 


(lOOBSER ME, in the British distiict of 

dab mu, lieut. -gov. of the NAV. Frounces, a 
town on the route fiom Hummed pour to 
J ha n see, 38 miles N.E. of the latter. Lat. 
25 30', long. 71>° IF. 
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GOORSOUTTEE, or GURSOUTI, in the 
British district of Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a villago on the route from 
the city of Agra to Aligurh, and 18 miles N. 
of the former, hat. 27° 23', long. 78' 7'. 

GOOBSUHAGT7NJE, in the British dis- 
trict of Fumikbabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Cawnpore 
to Futtehgurh, and 19 miles S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 27° 7 , long. 79° 47'. 

GOORUM CON DA. — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
127 miles N.W. of Madras. Lat. 13° 4t>', 
long. 78° 3S'.. 

GOORWALLI7H, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, a town situated thirty-five miles 
from the right hank of the river Indus, and 
105 miles N.W. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 
3P 11', long. 70° 12'. 

GOOSUR.— A town in the Rajpoot state of i 
Oodey poor, 71 miles N.W. from Neernuch, 1 
and 58 miles 8. E. from Secroooe. Lat. 24° 42', I 
long. 73° 47’. 

UOOTTINEE. — A town in the Bntish dis-, 
trict of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 51 miles 
N.W. of Chupra. Lat. 20^ 8', long. 84 6'. 

GOOTOOH A TOO. — A town in the British 
district of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, | 
74 miles S.S. K. of llazareehagli. Bat. 22 J 59', I 
long. 85° 4fi'. ’ I 

GODTUL.— -A town in the British district 
of •Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 88 miles] 
E.N.K. of Houahwar. Lat. 14’ 50', long 
75" 42'. 

GOOTV, in the British district of Bellary, 
presidency of Madras, a* town and military 
station. The place consists of a cluster of 
fortified hills, nearly surrounding a lower fort 
and native town ; and outsfde the chain of 
fortified summits are the military cantonment 
and another pettah or town. The summits of 
the inclosing l ocks arc connected by a lainpai t, 
and the access to the town witlnn is thimigh 
two openings, soured by fortified gateways, 
one on the smith east, the other on the south' 
west; and theie are borides two f* s»tpaths, ! 
affording a communication through sallyports. 
In the northern part of the circuit of inclosing 
rocks is an immense smooth rock, which, 
“fortified by gradations surmounted through 
fourteen gateways, ovcrlookn and commands 
the whole of the other works, and foinis a 
citadel which famine or treachery can alone 
reduce.” On the summit of this fortified hill 
are several tanks and reservoir tor water, and 
various buildings, in wl Vh are detained some 
state prisoners. About half-way down the 
northern ride of this huge lock i» a projecting 
shoulder of conridoiable extent, called Mah.i 
Gooty, on which are barr/x ks, formerly 
occupied by part of a European regiment, but 
now fast fill ling to decay. External to this 
circular inclosure of rocky hills, and on the 
west side, are the present cantonments, with a 


contiguous pettah, consisting of one principal 
street, well drained, and having tolerably good 
houses. The cantonment, once of considerable 
size, is now in ruins, with the exception of 
two or throe houses. There is a good parade- 
ground, on the north of which are a place of 
arms, store-rooms, and huts contiguous, for 
accommodating Dative infantry. On the west 
! of the cantonment is a large tank, which is 
devoid of water during part of the year. This 
place, formerly the head-quarters of a brigade, 
including ono European regiment, is now 
garrisoned by two companies of native in- 
fantry, who enjoy excellent health, the air 
being in general salubrious. Thu population 
of the town is stated to be 4,3Ht>, of whom 
one-fourth are Mussulmans, the rest Brahniin- 
ista of various castes, with the exception of 
about forty Christians. Elevation of highest 
summit above the plain 9S9 feet, above the 
sea 2,171. Distance from cantonment of 
Bellary 48 miles; from Bangalore, N., ltd; 
Madras N.W., 215. Lat. UP 7', long. 77 42'. 

GOPALGENJE. - A town in the British 
district of Jessore, liout. gov. of Bengal, 92 
miles E.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23 1 , long. 

89*48. 

GOPALt rCRTI, in tbo ttriibny of P.lmit- 
pore, a town on the mute horn Mutt in to 
Kerozpoor, 40 miles N.W. of the former. 12 
S.E. of latter. Lat. 27 B), long. 77 7. 

GOPALPOOB, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut. gov. of the N W . Pluvious, a 
village near the southern fionth r, towards the 
district of Agra, and ilose to the hit ride of 
the route from Muttra (.mtonmeut to Blunt- 
poor, 13 miles N.E. of the latter. Lat 27 21', 
j long. 77 39'. 

I GOPALPOOR, in the British district of 
! Euttehpom, lieut. gov. of the N \\ . Provinces, 

I a town on the right bank of the Ganges, S >9 S 
miles irom Calcutta by the rivef, 8^ mihs 
above Allahabad, and 12 miles N.E of the 
town of Puttelipoor. Lai. 20 2'. long. M V. 

GOPALPOOK, in the Butirii district of 
Goruckpuor, li( ut.-gov. of the NAV. Piouuces, 
a town on the route from A/imguili to (l«>- 
mekpoor cantonim ut, 2s mihs N. of the 
former, 33 S. of tin latter. It lm a b.i/ar, 
and water and supplies are abundant. Tins 
town, though within the limits of Gotuekpoor 
distrii t. gives name t«» # a pergiinnab in that of 
Azirngurh. Lat. 20 20', long. 83 20'. 

GOPALPOOR, in the British district of 
Benares, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the lcH bank of the Ganges, 10 miles 
N.W. of Mirzapoor, or higher up the stream ; 
737 N.W. of Enlcutta by tire river route. 
Lat. 25 15', long. 82 20'. 

GOPAMAG, in the district of Saudi, ter- 
ritory of Oude, a town situate two miles S.W. 
of the left bank of tin* GooiOtee, in a plain on 
the northern verge of a thick forest, ft was 
Guilt by Patans, and contained many houses of 
brick, surrounded by handsome gardens. Even 
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in the tuno of Tiefffenthaler, a century ago, it 
waa much turned, having been uearly depopu- 
lated in the wars which afflicted the country. 
Distant GO miles N.W. of Lucknow. LaL 
27 ° 32', long. 80' 21'. 

G< )PA IJLPOOR, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of the Scindia family, a town 
40 miles S.W. of Gwalior fort. Gat. 25° 40', 
long. 77' 37'. 

GOPKAGUNJ, in the 1 British district of 
ft taw ah, liout.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from the cantonment 
of fttawah to Lucknow', in Oude, and 11 miles 
ft. of fttawah. Supplies and water are abun- 
dant. Lat. 2d 47, Jong. 79° 1(5'. 

GOPftft, in the British distiict of Allvgurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Allygurh to 
that of M\ npooree, and 20 miles X.E. of the 
former. Lat. 27‘ 45', long. 78 28'. 

G( )LftKH T LLUPPOOJL- A town in the 
Lritidi district of Alulnapoor, liout.-gov. of 
I’engil, 20 miles S.W. of Mulnajxior. Lat. 
22 1 V, long. 87 J . 

GGITGANM, in the Lritish district of 
Lriuns, held -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, :i j 
town with bazar, oti the route from the city of 
Lena res to that >*' Mlahahad, 85 miles W. of 
the f nmer, 80 S. ft. of Lhe Uttir. Lat. 2.5 Id', 
long 82 80'. 

G( >ITT.-~ A river risipg in Korea, a native 
slate on the south-west frontier of Lc-ngal, and 
about lat. 28 4U, long. «s2 27'. U Hows cir- 
i irtously, hut general!} in a north westerly 
dncctioM, for seventy mil* and in lat. 21 12', 
long. M.57', lakes a north-easteil} cmnsefor 
fi ft} ii\ e miles, to its fall into the Kont\ on the 


4>f its greatness, extended eight or ten miles in 
length and about two in width, but appears to 
have Ixien at all times built in a straggling 
manner. There are the remains of sevenS 
small mosques, hut no tracts of any great 
public building, except the rampart of a fort, 
inclosing a space on the bank of the river 
about a mile in length and half a mile in width. 
Goragot at present hasahout 8,000 inhabitant, 
which continue to carry on some trade; but 
such altogether is the desolation of the place, 
that tigers prowl nightly in the streets. J in- 
fant K.E. from the town of Dinagepoor 48 miles. 
Lat. 25' 12', long. 89° 17'. 

GOllAOW, in the Ltitish district of Etawah, 
liout.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Agra to that 
of Etawah, and 20 miles N.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 2fP 50, long. 78‘ 51'. 

GORBOON.JEft.- A town in the native 
state of Galabandy, 158 miles N. by W. from 
Vi/agapatam, and 158 miles W. by N. from 
G uijam. Lat. 19" 50', long. 82 51'. 

GOliftY KE, in the British district of Affiy- 
gurh, lieut.-gov, of th ’ N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal plat t of the pergunnah of 
the same name. Lat. 2J 12', long. 77" 51 . 

GOK> or GORIGTNGA, one of the most 
considerable feeders of the great river Glmgra, 
rises within and near the northern boundary of 
the Lutisli district of Kuniaon, lieut.-gov, of 
the N.W. Provinces, ahi*ut twelve miles from 
the southern base of the I’uta Dhura Pass into 
B iundcs or Chinese Tartarv. and in lat. 30° 84', 
long. 8i* 1G'. It flows from a va-t glacier, 
appan ntL of veiy remote formation. This is 
thus dc*>ciihed by Weller : ‘‘The river comes 
ut in a small hut impetuous stream, at the 


iijin or emit hoi n side, at the small town of i foot of apparently a mass of dirt and gravel, 
Lurdhee, and m lat. 24 88, long. 82 2G'. | sonic 800 feet high, shaped like a half-moon. 

CORA.- A town in the Lritish di strict of | Tliit* is in % reality a mass of dark-coloured ice 


Tannali, pifc-ideney of Bombay, 50 miles N by 
ft. of Bombay, ♦ait. 19' 29', long. 78° G'. 

GORA, m tin* Lritish district of Mirzapoor, 
lieut.-gov . of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the right hank of the Ganges, 21 mill's N.W. 
of the city of Mii/apoor, or higher up the 
stieam. Lat. 25' 12', long. 82 J 24'. 

GORA LI RJVftR, one of the mouths of 
tl... Inihis, (lisi-li.'iiguij; iN alxml -W i ftwnuntlv v Uil 

union S.W.of Tati;i. in l.it. "1 Inn- C, -i'. I ‘l 1 " u,uy 

GOUVE RIVER.- considiiablc water- 


course diverging from the left hank of the 
Ganges, in lat. 23" 55, long. 89 G. and, low- 
ing south-east through the LntKh district of 
.feHsore for forty-five miles* falls into the 
Kooiuar river, in lat. 23° 38', long. 89° 32'. 

GORAGOT, or GH OR AG HAT, in the 


(bottle-green colour), extending westward to a 
great distance, and envuid with stones and 
fragments of rock, which, o fact form a suc- 
cession of small hills. I v • t along this scene 
of fksohiLon for a long space, but could not 
nearly teach the end. litre and there were 
circular and nregitlaH v-shaped craters (as it 
i were), from 5u to 500 feet diameter at top, 
anil Home of them 150 feet deep. The ice was 
on the sides ; and at the 
{ botton^was a duty sea-green-coloured pool of 
‘water, apparently very deep. K ' +rt 


I nto one of 


these crate i s 1 rolled dr wn numerous large 
stones from off the edge, and in a few seconds 
huge masses of ice rose from below, seemingly 
detached by Hjo agitation of the water.’* 
Webb found the stream at its exit from the 
! glacier twenty-eight feet wide and four deep, 


British distiict of Bograh, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, ’and ft ■» its coldness and gro.vt rapidity alto 
a town on the northern boundary, towards the j getlior uufordable. There is no passage up tlie 
British district of Dinagepore. It is situate j gorge beyond the glacier. The elevation above 
on the river KuraKea, an offset of the Tecsta, the sea, of the point of emergence from the 
and hence the name, signifying horse-ferry or j glacier, is, by baiometor, 11,543 feet, lue 
horse-pass, as Virat, an ancient Hindoo rajah, great accumulation of enow in the gorge results 
kept Lis horses hero. The city, at the time i from the fall of avalanches, which Webb ob- 
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served to cause in a few days an increase in principal place. It is bounded on thq, north by 
the thickness of the stratum of upwards of the territory of Ncjiaul ; on the oast and south - 
forty feet. Hence, notwithstanding the extra east by the district Karan ; on the south by the 
ordinary rapidity of the stream, resulting from British district of Azimgurh ; on the south- 
a fall in some parts of its bod of 800 foot per west and west by the teriiforv of (.hide. It 
mile, the river is overlaid with decn snow for lies between lat. 2(> u 7 -7 J .'{O'. long. 8‘2° 12- - 


a considerable distance below its source. It 
first takes a south-easterly direction for four 
miles, to its confluence with the Ghunka, 
which, rising on the southern declivity of the 
Unta Dhura Pass, has a course nearly south, 
and in lat. 30° *24', long. 80° 12', joins the Gori 
on the left side of the latter. Though the 
Ghunkalias a greater length of course by about 
twelve or fourteen miles, and a greater volume 
of water than the (ion, the latter gives its 
name to the united stream. For some miles 
below the confluence, the stream varies in 
width frofn two’ re to twent) yards, and runs 
with such extraoi dmary violence and rapidity, 
as in many places to resemble a cascade 
tumbling down a -nigged face of rocks ; in 
others it is bid below a continuous mass of ice 
and snow. In forty miles, the declivity of the 
wAerway is (>,599 feet, or upwards of ICO in a 
mile. It receives on the right and V ft many 
torrents, none very considerable ; and con- 
tinuing its course in a southerly direction, so ■ 
as totally to run about sixty miles, full* into the 
Kalee on the right side. Webb, who crossed 
it at this place by a sangha or spar biidge, 
found it unfordable, 102 feet wide, very violent 
and rapid. A short distance lower down, it is 
however, fordable in three and a half feet water. 
The continence is 1,97*2 feet above the sea. 
Lat. 29 u 45', long. 80 J 25'. 

(40K1HAR, or COURT A R, in Bundelcund, 
tlie principal place of the jagliire or feudal 
grant of the same name, a small town or vil- 
lage 1G mile-i S.W. of Banda, 66 S.E. of Cal pee. 
Uat. 25 16', long. 80 J 1,5'. The jaghire is 
stated to comprise an area of seventy-six square 
miles, and to contain nineteen villages, with 
a population of 7,500 souls, and yielding a 
revenue of 65,000 rupees (6,500/.). It is held 
of the Kast-India Company, under grant dated 
November, 1807, and the jaghiredar maintains ( 
a force of thirty horse and one hundred foot. | 

GORKFIA, in the native state of Nepaul, a 
town 53 miles W. by N. from Khatinandoo, • 
and 104 miles N.E. from Goruckpoor, and 
formerly the principal place of the country of * 
the reigning dynasty of Nepaul. Lat.#7 c 52', 
long. 84 1 28'. 

GORPCM )RE. — A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Luckimpoor, 40 miles S.W. 
of Luekimpoor. Lat. 26° 53', long. 93° 39'. 

G OR U CK N A TIT , in Kirhftid, a village on 
the route from Pinjor t Malown, and 12 miles 
N.W, of the former place. It is situate at the 
base of the Sub- Himalaya, near the right bank 
of the river Bursa, and on the nortli-eastem 
border of the Pinjor Doon. Lat. 30° 54', loner. 
76° 54'. 

GORUCKPORR, a district under the lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, is named from its 


1 84° 30', and includes au area of 7,316 square 
miles. The district is in general reiuuikahjy 
level, but at a few spots in the east and south- 
east, there are some ridges of plight elevation, 
seldom exceeding sixty feet in perpendicular 
height above the plain, with a breadth of fioin 
100 to 300 yards. Thev consist of a light soil, 
well suited for the growth of trees, but are not, 
cultivable, the steepness of their slopes pre- 
cluding irrigation. The more southern are 
visible to those passing up rind down toe 
Ganges. Their crest has an uneven outline, 
and they are rendered the more rerun i liable by 
the fiiet that no similar eb*v\itious are visible m 
navigating the river from the vicinity of the 
Himalayas. From calculations founded on the 
slope of river-beds, the average elevation of 
the central part of the district of Goru< kpore 
above the sea is estimated at about 310 feet. 
The surface slopes with a gmcral and very 
gentle declivity from noith-wret to .south east, 
as is indicated by the courses of the Lh.ighra, 
Baptee. Gunduck. and divci-. otlu r streams. 
The general desc< lit probably does not on an 
average exceed eight niche- ]» r imli , and in 
con.si queue*; of the comparative flatness, many 
parts are laid under water during the rainy 
season. From many hollows the nhundint 
nuns never entir< ly evaporate, and hence tlio 
country abounds in jlnls or shallow I. ikes The 
most important are the Moti Jhii (1’i.irl of 
Lakes), or jhil of Bakhirn, twelve mil«s we-t of 
the town of Gomckpore, in the div season 
seven miles long and tWe bro.ul , the Bam- 
gaihtal, close to the vast of the same town, siv 
long and throe broad ; and Bheiita], in the 
south-east of the district, and near the left 
bank of the Ghaglira. < 

The climate of Goruckpore is -ultry in the 
southern parts, but is considered as healthy as 
any in India of the same average temperature. 
Tn the north, or towards the ba.se of the 
Himalaya, the beat is not so great, but the air 
is less salubrious ; fever, intermittent.s, and 
other complaints generated by malaria, being 
much more common. The easterly and w< steily 
winds are the more prevalent; and the change 
to the opposite 1 directions generally takes place 
after a short intervening calm, without, veering 
through the inter mediate jiointH. The west 
winds prevail from the middle of F*. binary to 
the middle of .J^ine, when they are succeeded 
by tho-e from the east. These continue until 
the middle of October, and during the remainder 
of the year the east and wefet winds blow for 
nearly equal peiiods, the north and south 
winds blowing only occasionally. In the imme- 
diate vicinity of the mountains, a current of 
air rushing down each considerable gorge, pro- 
duces neaily every forenoon a wind from north 
to south. The wcstcily winds are not attended 
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by that searing 1 and pernicious sultriness which 
causes them in tracts lying more to the west- 
ward and south-westward to be emphatically 
denominated “ the hot winds.” In winter, 
indoftd, they are accompanied by such a degree 
of cold as produces thin ice. The periodical 
rains continue from the middle of June to the 
middle of October: they are less liable to 
failure than in places farther soiith or west, 
and aro more abundant and certain in propor- 
tion to proximity to the mountains. The lands 
liable to inundation are cultivated with rice, 
which is the staple crop of most parts of this 
district, though in some, wheat is more exten- 
sively grown. A few years since, inquiries 
were made by the local government as to the 
probability of the latter becoming a profitable 
article of export to the United Kingdom, but 
the results were not such as to afford en- 
couragement to the trial of the experiment. 
Other crops are barley, millet, maize, the opium 
poppy, arhar (Cytisns cajanus), grain (Cicer 
arietinum), peas, and various other kinds of 
pulse ; some species of amaranthus, mustard, 
and other oil-plants ; ginger, turmeric, and 
betel. Cotton is grown, though not to a suffi- 
cient extent for the home demand. In the 
experimental farms of the government, native 
sorts were found to succeed well, but the 
American kirn 1 » i. 1. Indigo is cultivated by 
granite, of the Kast- India Company. Tobacco 
is extensivoh grown, principally for home con- 
sumption. The sugarcane is well suited to the 
soil and climate, though more remote fiom the 
equator than the generality of ti net's in which 
sugar is successfully cultivated. The attention 
of lintish capitalists has Utterly been directed 
to the planting of mulberry-trees. The popu- 
lation Ik mg very indigent, and in a low -'late 
ot cmlizatiwi, tlio manufactures are few and 
simple, being nearly restricted to coarse cot- 
tons, woollens, tanning, dyung, rude workings 
in metals, tuigar-boiling, and extraction of .soda 
and nitre fiom soils impregnated with those 
substances. The exports are represented to }><■ 
grain, pulse, oil-seeds, oil, sugar, nu busses, 
ginger, turmeric, tobacco, lac, honey, wax, 
indigo, cotton cloth, nitre, ghee or clarified 
butter, elephants, kino, buffaloes, goats, fish, 
and timber. The imports are said to consist 
of cotton wool, thread, and cloth, chintzes, 
silks, broad-cloths, blankets of wool and cotton, 
hardware, and some otlior articles of less im- 
portance. 

The principal routes are — ], from west to 
oast, from Fjzabad, through the town of (lo- 
ruekpore, to Beriya ; 2. from south-east to 
north west, from Uinapoor toithe town of Go- 
ruek pore, and thence continued in the same 
direction to Sekrora, in Oude ; 3. in a direc- 
tion nearly from north to south, from the town 
of (aoruckporo to Azimgurh ; 4. in a direction 
nearly from north to south, from the town 
of Uoriickpnre to (ihazoeporo ; 5. from north- 
east to south-west, from the town of (lo ruck- 
pore to Sultan poor, in Oude. Groat improve- 
ments, calculated to develop the resources of 
2 9S 


the country, have been elfected in the district 
within the last few years, by the Road- Fund 
Committee, resulting in an increase of the 
government rental, the amount of which waa 
subsequently fixed for a scries of years, and is 
not liable to a further increase until 18311. A 
plan adopted by the local government for 
bringing the waste lands into cultivation, which 
first came under the notice of the home autho- 
rities in 1836, did not, when the details came 
to be understood, secure their approbation. 
Vast grants of waste land at a progressive 
rental, increasing from the fourth to the tv\ enty- 
fiffch year, were made to various individuals, 
four-fifths of whom were Europeans, and the 
remainder Anglo-Indians. These grants weie 
stated to have amounted to nearly 418,OUO 
British statute acres, or 653 square miles ; and 
it appeared that three individuals were con- 
cerned, either directly or indirectly, in no less 
than 208,480 acres, or 345 square miles ; an 
area exceeding that of the county of Middlesex. 
These enormous allotments were judged by the 
home authorities to have been made without 
due regard either to the circumstances of the 
country transferred, or t the means possessed 
by the grantees for effecting the required 
improvement ; and orders were given to cancel 
the grants as far as might be practicable. For 
the guidance o£the local government in future, 
certain rules were enjoined, and others recom- 
mended, for the purpose of avoiding on future 
occasions the oil ora committed in regard to* 
these grants. Among the objects proposed by 
these rules, were the prohibition of any grant 
of land without previous survey ; the prohi- 
bition of uiiy grant to a European, uuless he 
engaged to n*side on the land himself, and to 
bring it into cultivation within a specified 
period ; the prohibition of >ale or transfer until 
the land bad been brought iuto cultivation ; 
the limitation of the extent of grants made 
under general conditions, and the annexation 
of .special conditions to additional grants ; the 
resort public competit 1 ' <i, by inviting ten- 
deis ior the purchase of vaste land; the ad- 
mission of natives to a shaie in the distribu- 
tion ; tbe preservation of all ancient rights ; 
the maintenance ofc roads and drains, and the 
due apportionment of water for irrigation. 
Some of tlie'-e points were enforced in orders 
issued in 1 836, and final and peremptory orders 
oil the subject were sent out m 1S42. 

The population, according to a census taken 
in 1853, amounts to 3,087,874. Of these, 
2,267,513 are returned as Hindoos engaged 
in agriculture; 419,262 Hindoos employed m 
other occupation^ ; 262.133 Mahomedans and 
others, not heii»g1flindoos,agricultural ; 1 08,966 
nun-agricultural. It will thus be seen that the 
great majority of the inhabitants of Goruck- 
porc are Hindoos. The Mahomedans of course 
form the next largest number. There are, it 
is said, a few Sikhs ; and a small number of 
the rich merchants and tradesmen profess the 
doctrine of the Jains. Men of all classes 
and descriptions formerly went armed for the 
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purpose either of outrage or defence ; but 
since the country passed into the hands of the 
British government, all the strongholds of 
freebooters have been demolished; and no 
open resistance is now shown to the ruling 
authority. The tract constituting this dis- 
trict was formerly part of the possessions of 
Oude, and was comprised within the trans- 
fer of territory made under the treaty of 
the 10th November, 1801, by tho nawaub 
vizier, to the East-Tndia Company, in com- 
mutation of their claims for subsidy and other 
charges. The district contains four towns 
having more than 5,000 inhabitants but less 
than 10,000, and three (Goruckpore, Jungul 
Purowna, and Birdpoor) having nioro than 
10 , 000 . 

GORUCKPORE. — The principal place of 
the British district of the same name, within the 
limits of the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
It is situate on the left bank of thcRaptee, which 
is here a fine navigable river, with a channel 
about 200 yards wide, at all seasons containing 
deep water, and consequently passable only 
by ferry, there being no bridge. “Only a 
corner of the town is adjacent to the bank, the 
extent of high ground being there small, and 
widening farther back from the riwn\ The 
situation, however, is good and healthy, and 
would be more agreeable were the forests and 
plantations cleared away, as they exclude ven 
• tilation, occasion many musquitoes, and har- 
bour great numherci of monkeys, which are ex- 
ceedingly troublesome. But the natives object 
strongly to any such measure." This favour 
able report of the place must, however, be re- 
ceived with some qualification, as there is much 
marsh in the vicinity of the town, and in the 
rainy season the whole country southwards for 
six miles, as far as the river Ami, is often laid 
under water. Tieffenthaler estimates its circuit, 
at three miles, but mentions that the natives 
reported it to be seven. A few of the houses 
are of brick, and tiled ; the larger portion of 
the remainder have mud walls, but are tiled ; 
but a small number are mere hovels of hurdle, 
and thatched. “ When new, like others in 
this district, the tiled roafs are uncommonly 
neat, but they are very soon spoiled by the 
monkeys, who, from their insatiable curiosity 
and restless mischief, turn over the tiles, and 
render the roofs the most unseemly and useless 
in the world." There are two mosques ; one 
completely ruinous ; the other, which is in bet- 
ter preservation, and is still frequented, is built 
of brick, in a remarkably heavy, tasteless style. 
Both buildings are mentioned by Tieffenthaler, 
who describes the former as ancient a century 
ago. The Imam-barn h, built by Shoojah-oo- 
Dowlah, nawaub of Oude, in handsome and 
spacious, and is kept in excellent repair by a 
person who has a large endowment. It would 
have a striking and fine effect, were it not 
surrounded by a chaos of filth and misery. 
The fort bears the name of Basantpoor, and is 
situate close to the left bank of the Raptec. 


The ground-plan given by Tieffenthaler is a 
regular square, with a bastion at each corner, 
and two intermediate, at regular intervals on 
each face ; and consequently twelve altogether. 
When the English took possession, in 1802, 
the fortifications had become ruinous, and part 
of the foit was then demolished, and some 
rooms built in the European style. Buchanan 
adds — still it is a very sorry place, 

although it serves tho collector as an office and 
treasury. Round the town the magistrates have 
made some good roads, and the houses of Euro- 
peans are scattered on the east, south, and west 
sides of the town, especially ori the last, where 
the military cantonments and jail are situated. 
I have seen no station where the houses of tho 
Europeans have so poor an appearance, or 
where the grounds about them are so destitute 
of ornament." The cantonment is at present 
on the east side of tho town, on the highest 
ground that could be appropriated for the pur- 
pose ; and from the sandiness of the soil, water 
seldom lodges on it for more than a day or two. 
But this high ground immediately rises from 
the Ramgartal, a jhil or shallow lake situate 
on its south-east side, which is six miles long 
and throe broad, and from tile channels by 
which this expanse of stagnant water leceives 
the drainage of a great jungle lying on the 
noith, and stretching eastward of tho canton- 
ment. When this jhil and tho river Baptec 
rise to a certain bright, a communication is 
formed between them, and tho level of tho 
stagnant water is regulated by that of the 
river. If, however, the communication be loiii^ 
interrupted during hot weather, tho whole 
burf.ice of the jhil becomes a mass of decayed 
vegetable matttr. The cantonment affords ac- 
commodation for a detail of native artillery, a 
detachment of light cavalry, and a regiment of 
native infantry. The mil establishment con- 
sists of the usual Em open n officers and native 
functionaries. Tim population of the town of 
Goruckpore, according to « census taken in 
1853, amounted to 54,52!). A short distance 
from the town is the stban or place of Go- 
rackhiiath, near which is a tank intended for 
ritual ablutions, and said to have been miracu- 
lously formed. This town is mentioned in tho 
Ayeen Akbery as having a brick fort. Eleva- 
tion above the sea between 330 and 340 feet. 
Distance direct from Calcutta, N.W., 430 
miles ; from Uazaicchugh, 230 ; from Dina- 
pore, 130. Bat. 26° V/, long. b3 J 23'. 

GORCCKPOBE, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. ofthoN.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Bareilly to that of Futtehgurli, and eight miles 
N.E. of the latter. Lat. 27' 28', long. 79" 41'. 

GORITH, in the British district of Meerut, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town tho 
principal place of the pergunnah of the uamo 
name. Lat. 28" 40', long, 77° 56'. 

GORU1I, in the British district of Budaoon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
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the route from Agra to Bareilly, and 60 miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 27° 50', long. 78* 45'. 

UOSAINUANJ, in the territory of Oude, 
a village on the route from Lucknow canton- 
ment to Purtabgurh, 20 miles S.E. of the 
former, 00 N.W. of the latter. It has a baznr, 
and is well supplied. Lat. 2(V 42', long. 81° 8'. 

GOT EH. — A town in the Southern Mah- 
ratta jaghire of Jumkundee, 86 miles N.E. 
from Bolgauin, and 1(53 miles S.E. by S. from 
Poonah. Lat. 16 u 41', long. 75° 30'. 

OOTELAEK, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, limit. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Aligurh to that, of Mynpoorec, and 20 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 30', long. 78 J 46'. 

GOTKEE, in Sinde, a small town on the 
route fiom Subzulcote to Shikarpoor, aud 34 
miles W. of the former place. It is situate six 
miles from the left bank of the Indus, in a low, 
level, alluvial country, much overspread with 
jungle. Though the houses are meanly built 
of mud, there is a showy bazar, with numerous 
vuandas, decorated with various fantastic de- 
vices. The town also possesses a mosque of 
consuh table size, surmounted by a cupola 
covered with glazed tiles. The vicinity is in- 
famous on accoui.l *f the predatory and san- 
guinary character of its in Habitants. Lat. 2S° 2', 
long. 61) 20'. 

GOTHA. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’s family, 83 
miles S.W. by W. from Gwalior, and 99 miles 
W. by N. from Jhausee. Lat. 25 J 39', long. 
77 5 5'. 

GOTTARAO, or SUliDHAB GIIGK, in 
Sinde, a foit on the route from Boree to Jes- 
sulmair, and 60 miles N.W. of the latter place. 
It is Hituate near the eastern frontier, in the 
Thur or Sandy Desert, the surface of which 
undulates in a succession of sandhills, not 
totally barren, as-they produce a spare vegeta- 
tion of stunted bushes and tufted giav*. Water 
in this district is scarcely to be had except 
during rains, and even then in small pool* 
barely capable of supplying 100 men. The fort 
of Gottarao is built of brick, aud fonns a square 
of about 200 yards. The wall is from twenty 
to twenty-tiv e feet high, and a keep in the 
interior is about ten feet higher. On the cast 
and the greater part of the north Hide is an 
outer wall of about ten feet. high. There are 
about a dozen round bastions m various parts 
of the walls. 'Hie fort is supplied with water 
from a depth of 160 feet by five wells. Two 
of these are within the walls*; the remaining 
three without, but close to them. During the 
sway of the Talpoor dynasty, this place be- 
longed to the ameers of Khyerpuor, and was! 
defended by two guns and a garrison of 150 
matchlock-men. , An inconsiderable village is 
attached to the foil. It is frequently called 
Sirdar Ghur (the Sudur (Jhur of Walker’s 
map). Lat. 27° 1 O', long. 70 J 4'. 

COUHANEE, in tho British district of 


Banda, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces^ a 
town three mil os left or S.E. of the route 
from Allahabad to Kallinger, 65 miles W. of 
the former, 57 N.E. of the latter. Lat. 25° 18' 
long. 81° 9'. ' 

GOULLY, in the British district of Bijnour, 
lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Moradabad to Mozuffernuggur, 
and 37 miles N.W. of the former place. It is 
situate in an open and partially-cultivated 
country, in which water and abundant supplies 
can be obtained. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, 
by Moradabad, 925 miles. Lat. 29 J 7', long. 
78° 23'. 

GOUNTIA, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Shahjehanpoor to that of Futtehghur, and five 
miles N.E. of the latter. Lat. 27° 24', long. 
79 4V. 

GOTJR. — See Gaijr. 

GOUR YNGHEE. — A river rising in hit. 
26" 43', long. 90 J 7', on the southern slope of 
the Sub Himalaya lange of mountains, and in 
the native state of Bhotan, and, flowing south 
lor thirty mile* through Bhotan, and eighteen 
miles through the British district of Goalpara, 
falls into the Brahmapootra on the right side, 
in lat. 26 10', long. 90 J 13'. 

GOUREA, in the British district of Cawn- 
pure, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route ftom Allahabad to Ktawah, 
and 70 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26° V2f, 
long. 79 55'. 

GOUKIAR. — See Goruiar. 

GOITKJEANUH.--A town in the native 
state of Bhawulpoor, near the left bank of the 
river Ghaia, and 130 miles E.N.E. from Bha- 
wulpoor. Lat. 30 14', long. 73° 39'. 

GOVAflDANGEURY. — A town in the 
British district of North Canara, presidency 
of Madras, 93 miles N. by W. of Mangalore. 
Lat. 14 J IV, long. 74° 42. 

GOYKUDLf UN, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the rout£ from the cantonment of 
Muttra to Decg, and 15 miles W. of the former. 
Here, on the night previous to the battle of 
Deeg, wero the head-quarters of General 
Fiaser. Jt has a bazar, and w r a ter and sup- 
plies for troops arc abundant. The road east- 
ward, or towards the canli nment of Muttra, 
is generally indifferent, and heavy in parts ; 
westward, tow T ards Deeg, it is good. This 
vicinity is in thg Hindoo mythological legends 
I marked by the fabled miracles and exploits of 
■ the divinity Krishna, who at the age of eight 
years * ok up Mount Goovimlhunu in his 
arms, ami held it as an umbrella over the heads 
of tho villagers aud their cattle, during a 
dreadful stoim, with which the angry king 
of heaven was overwhelming them.” In the 
great Indiau Atlas, published by authority, 
tho aito of the town is represented in an open- 
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ing' in a range of mountains running north- 
east and south-west, on the western bouudary 
of the district of Muttra ; but Garden, in his 
remarks on the surrounding country, states it 
to be “flat and cultivated.’ 4 That this, how- 
ever, is a mistake, appears from the account of 
Sleeman, who lately visited this place, and 
states that “ the town stands upon a narrow 
ridge of sandstone hills, about ten miles long, 
rising suddenly out of the alluvial plain, and 
running north-east and south-west.” The ex- 
tremities of this ridge slope gradually to the 
plain, from which the sides rise abruptly. The 
population is at present scanty, consisting in a 
great measure of Brahmins, supported on the 
endowments annexed to the tombs of the Jat 
rajahs of Bhurtporc and of X)eeg, whoso bodies 


of Nagpoor, three miles from the left bank of 
the Woiu Gunga, and BS miles R from .Nag- 
poor. Lat. 21 J 6', long. 711 ’ 43'. 

OOW HATTY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Camroop, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 69 
miles E. of Goal para. Its insalubrity has 
been brought to the notice of the government, 
and improvements have in consequence been 
carried on from time to time, with the view of 
remedying the unhealthiness of the station. 
Though much yet remains to bo done in this 
respect, great benefit is stated to have resulted 
from the measures already adopted. Lat. 
26° 9', long. 91° 45'. 

GOWNDUL, in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Guzerat, a town in the dis- 


are burned and th-ir ashes inhumatcl at this , tr,ct of rhf ‘ t f> ok :lHachc ; 1 l to ,l 

town. The tomb ,.f Suraj Mul, the eminent ' 156 ^ il,,a },as f 

Jat ruler of Bhurtnoie, is on the north-eastern l WUlation estimated at M./00 I>i rsons .V 
extremity of the rocky ridge, about two miles ,rlbute of S3 > 0,,i ’ 1 ™J ,P “ S A ,S l" 4 " 1 Ul ‘', 1 ' r ," H ! 1 

from the town, and is a handsome building. , government, and <4 100 rupees to the t.ui- 
tastefuily designed, and elaborately executed ] ?’™ r - o 
in fine white sandstone, little inferior to marble. * ^IcV/y >ar0 ^ a ’ ^ ^ > 

Connected with this principal building are, on £* 

various subordinate temples, and the whole I GOWRA, in the British district of Gomck- 
group extending along one side of a fine tank, | poor, lieut.-gov. of Agra, a small town on the 
full of clear water, and on the other side over- right bank of the Cliota Gunduk river, close 
looking a large and boautiful garden? In the to the south-east frontier, towards tin* Brit Mi 
middle of the town is the handsome tomb of district of Sarun. According to Buchanan, it 
Ranj it Singh, the rajah who successfully defend- 1 contains 2.10 houses ; whidi amount would 
ed Bhurtpoor against British assaults in 180.1. I assign it a population of 1,500 pn-ons. I>b- 
On each side of tho tomb is a tank, one being 1 tant & E. from Gormkpooi cantonment 30 
full; the other, though deeper, is dry, tho 1 miles. Lat. 20 43, long. 83 20. 
contents having been drunk off by Krishna, I GOWRA, in Bussahir, a village on the route 


when heated and thirsty, after dancing with 
his milkmaids : and never since has it had any 
water. Lat. 27" 30', long. 77° 32‘. 

GO VI N D A POOL AM . — A town in the 
British district of Rajahmundry, presidency of vu ‘ 


from Rumpnor to Noraii, and six miles N.E of 
the former town. It is a neatlv built cleanly 
village, on the flank of a spur of tin* Himalaya, 
jutting into the Sutluj. The country m the 
:*inity is well tilled, and tin views an- fine. 


Madras, 82 miles S.W. of Vizagapntain. 
17° 14 r , long. 82° 14'. 
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GOVINDGCRH, in the Baree Dooab 


The lajah of Bussahir has here a mat resi- 
dence; close to which is a handsome Hindoo 
temple, surrounded with an open trcMis of wood, 
and ornamented with a profusion of carving, 


division of the Punjab, a fortress, built in j executed with much skill and taste. Elevation 
1809, by Hunjeet Singh, avowedly for the above the sea <j,042 feet. Lat. 31 c 28, long, 
purpose of protecting the pilgrims resorting to ■ ^ 

Amritsir, but in reality to overawre the clanger- ' 
ous assemblage. Since its* occupation by the 
British, measures have been taken for adding 
to its security. Lat. 31° 40', long. 74° 45'. ) 

OOVINDPOOR, in the Baree Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
right bank of the river Beas, 85 miles E. by 
N. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 44', 
long. 75° 33'. 

GOW GHAT, in the British district of Al- 
lahabad, lieut.-gov. of the NAv. Provinces, a 
ferry across the Jumna, near the city of Allah- 
abad, and on the south side of it. The bed of 
the river is here three-quarters of a mile wide, 
and the stream in the dry season occupies 
nearly the whole space. The left bank iH 
rather steep, the right sloping. Lat. 25° 25', 
long. 81° 55'. 

GOWHA. — A town in the British province 


GOWRA, in the British district of Kuitcli- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the NAY. Provinces, a 
town seven miles from the left bank of the 
Jumna, 26 miles W, of the town of Eutteli- 
poor. Lat. 25° 59', long. 80° 29'. 

GRAM.- -A town in the Mysore, 50 miles 
N.AV. from Scringapatam, and 9t miles E. 
from Mangalore. Lat. 12° 59', long. 76 17'. 

GRAMUNG, in Bussahir, a village of 
Koonawur, in the valley of Tidung, ami near 
the right bank of the river of that name, 
here a violent torrent, rushing down a channel 
having in some places a descent of 300 feet, in 
others of double that quantity, in a milo. The 
village of Gramimg is pleasantly situate on a 
slope towards the south, the houses rising 
above each other, in consequence of the incli- 
nation of the ground. There is a small extent 
of cultivated ground, producing thriving crops 
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of wheat, buckwheat, barley, turnips, and 
pulse. Tlie whole in neatly laid out, and 
intersected by watercourses, the banks of 
which are adorned with walnut, apricot, 
apple, and poplar trees. The houses aie well 
built, and roofed with birch bark overlaid 
with clay, and supported by timbers. Each 
has a pole, bearing a white flag or pennon, 
inscribed with the sacred sentence, “Urn 
Mane pai me T T m,” and surmounted by the 
chouri or tail of a black yak ; and the vicinity 
contains thousands of little temples, shrines, 
and other structures devoted to the ritual 
observances of the Lamaic monkH and nuns, 
who inhabit the village. Elevation above the 
sea 9,174 feet. Lat. 31° 33', long. 78 J 33'. 

UlUNUAVA KPUKOTA. — A town in the 
British district of Vizagapatam, presidency of 
Madras, 18 miles \V. of Vizi anagram. Lat. 
18 6', long. 83' 13'. 

< HfAKUBA.— The name of one of the 
channels by which the waters of the Canges 
flow into the sea. Though of considerable 
size, it is “the most difficult to enter of any 
on the coast.” Its mouth is in lat. 21 3/7, 
long. 88 55'. 

C l/COADA. — A river rising in lat. 27 52'> 
long, s, f > S', on th'» southern slope of the gi eat 
Snow v Iv.mge of tlu Himalaya Mountains, 
and, flowing in a southerly direction for 120 
miles through Bhutan, and forty miles through 
tlu* ltiilish district, of Coal para, falls into the 
Ihabmapuotia on the right si«U, in lat. 27 3‘, 
long. 8})' 57'. 

CL 1M>IL\. — A town in the British district 
<>f Mydrabad, piovime of Scmde, pin mdency of 
Bombay, 139 miles E. by N. of liydrabad. I 
Lat. 25 10', long 70 J 3?'. | 

C 1’ 1)11 EV KICK, in the British district of. 
Mxnpoorce, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, | 
a village tfTi the route from the cantonment of I 
A lh gurlv to tlufi of Mynpooieo, and bi\ miles 
N.\V. of tlu* latter. Lat. 27 J5', long. 79‘ 2. 

C l T 1 )JLI NTPIK ll T I\ H.- ( >ne of the South- 
tin Mahiattaj.ighires. '(’he town of the same 
name, an<I its pnneipal place, is situate 98 
miles E. of Belgaum, and 71 milts X.W, from 
Bellary. Lat. In 13', long. 7<> J 2. 

CUDKA. - - A town in the province of ( 
Cuzeiat. t>r territory of the Cuicowar, 1J miles 1 
S. fiom the Culf of i*utch. and 84 miles W. J 
by S. from Kajkote. Lat. 22 9', long. 

69" 33'. 

(JUDUK. — A town in the British district) 


| C1JEK3M A N DA, in fho British district of 
Kumaon, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a halting-ground on the route from Almora to 
Sireenuggur, and 4S miles N.W. of the for- 
mer. Jt is .situate on a considerable stream, 
crossed liero by a saugho or wooden bridge. 
Lat. 29° 58', long. 79° 9'. 

(!U(i(rl r R . — A river or great torrent of 
Sirhind, and the principal stream of that 
territory. It rises beyond the north east 
frontier, in Pateeala, about lat. 30 J 52^, long. 
77 L T. In consequence of the extent of the 
hilly country which it drains, its volume of 
water in time of inundation is very consider- 
able. After forming the boundary for a short 
distance between some of the hill districts and 
Sirhind, it finally enters the latter in lat. 
30 J 43', long. 76° 57', whence its course is 
mainly in a south-west direction through a 
shallow level valley, about twenty-nine miles 
wide. The Markunda and Sursooty, farther 
east, flow down the same valley, which, in 
time of inundation, is deluged with water, 
forming a close network of streams, and soirifc- 
times causing the three rivers to coalesce into 
one great stream. Tn the season when lowest, 
it becomes a “ small thread of water.” Jacque- 
inont, grim crossed it at that time, describes 
the channel as narrow, but very deep, being, 
in fact, a ravine scooped by the torrent out of 
, the alluvial soil. The water was then about 
I two fe» t deep, but appearances indicated that 
in time of inundation it might lie eight or nine. 
Having received the Sursooty, and some 
streams of U>-> importance, it, after a course 
of about 110 milt s, generally in a south-west 
direction, passes into the British district of 
Hurreeanah, and subsequently into that of 
Butteeanah ; its course through thes>e two 
provinces measuring about 110 miles. It then 
crosses ihe Bockaneer frontier, close to which, 
mar Bnflhopal, and twenty-two miles south- 
east of Bbatnir, in lat. 29 3 21', long. 74" 14', 
it is joii eu by a watercoui ^c, the continuation 
of the celebrated canal of F *roz Shah. Here- 
abouts it becomes* totally exhausted by evapo- 
ration, absorption, and diversion for the pur- 
pose*. of irrigation, bu* formerly reached the 
Sutbj, about twenty miles north-east of the 
town of Balia wul poor, by a channel wriiich, 
though now devoid of water, can be tiac€*d to 
that extent. In the dry season, how r e\er, tho 
watei does not flow beyoud Pundhal. The 
country about the lower part of its course, 
though now quite barren and depopulated, 
abounds in mins, the evidence of former pros- 


of Dlmrwar, presidency of «Bombay, 43 miles j P cl ^ lie river is mentioned by Baber, 
E. of Dharwar. Lat. 15° 26', long. 75" 43'. under the uaifte of Kagar, and by Keimell, 
OODURPOOK, in the British district of that of Caggur or Keuker 

Bareilly, division of Pilleebheet, lieut.-gov. of (UT0MPR. — A town on the right bank of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town, the principal the river Ganges, in the British district of (Uia- 
place of the perguunah of the same name, on zeepoor, lieut.-gov. of tlie N.W. Provinces, 
the rou to by Nanakmath and Kooderpoor from containing a population of 7.420 inhabitants, 
tlie town of Pilleobheet to Kashipore, 21 The place is of couip.uative importance, thero 
miles N.E. of tlio latter. Lat. 29 2', long, being few towns in the whole district oi tilm- 
79° 17'. zeepoor containing a population i xcecdiug that 
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of Guhmur. Distant S.E. from Ghazeepoor 
14 miles. Lat. 25° 28', long. 83 c 51'. 

GUJELHATTJ, or GAJELHATTI, in 
the British district of Coimbatoor, a fort in a 
pass between the territory of Mysore and the 
district of Coimbatoor. This fort, formerly 
looked upon as of great importance, has of 
late years been much disregarded, and the pass 
is scarcely frequented, those farther north being 
preferred, as more convenient for the lines of 
communication with Madras and Tanjore. The 
valley through which the -pass lies, is the great 
gorge down the bottom of which flows the 
Moyaar, a large torrent, and the sides of 
which are formed towards the south-west by 
the precipitous brow of the N eilgherrics, 
having an elevation of from 3,000 to 4.000 
foet above the torrent, and towards the north- 
east by the steep de livities of the mountains 
rising towards Mysore. The fort of Gujel- 
hatti, situate on the left bank of the torrent 
Moyaar, was, in 1708, taken from Uyder Ali 
by a British force commanded by Colonel 
\Vk)od, but was retaken in the same yoar. It 
is distant from Seringapatam, S.E., 63 miles : 
Coimbatoor, N,, 38 miles ; Madras, S.W., 240. 
Lat. 11° 33', long. 77° 4'. 

GUJEUAT. — A considerable walled town 
of the Punjab, about eight miles from the right 
bank of the Chenaub, and on the great route 
from Attock to Lahore. It was invested by 
Malia Singh, who sickened and died in the 
course of the siege. It subsequently fell into 
the hands of his more fortunate son, Runjeet 
Singh, early in the course of his career. 
Near this place, on the 21st February, 1849, 
a battle was fought between a British force, 
under the command of Lord Gough, and a 
Sikh army, under two chieftains, described as 
Sirdar Clmttur Singh and Rajah Shere Singh, 
combined with some troops belonging to the 
ruler of Cabool, the entire number being esti- 
mated at 60,000. This apparently overwhelm- 
ing force was vigorously attacked by the 
British, greatly inferior in point of numbers, 
and driven in succession from point to point, 
until, utterly defeated, the enemy took to 
disorderly flight, abandoning # tlieir camp, artil- 
lery, baggage, aud magazines. In addition to 
their numerical strength, the Sikhs brought 
into the field a larger number of pieces of 
artillery, fifty-three of which became prize to 
the victors. Lat. 32° 85', long. 74° 8'. 

GUJNA1R, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route fftnn Humeerpoor to Rus- 
soolabad, and 25 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
26° 17', long. 80 7'. 4 

GUJNEK, in the Rajpoot state of Bika- 
ueer, a village on the route from the town of 
Bikaneer to that of Jessulmere, and 19 miles 
S.W. of the former. Here is a hunting-palace 
of the rajah of Bikaneer. Lat. 27" 57', long. 
73° 10'. 

GUJNERA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 


village on tho route from the town of Bareilly 
to Setapoor, and 1 4 miles S. E. of the former. 
It is situate on the banks of the Punaili, a 
small stream passable by a good ford. Lat. 
28° 20', long. 79° 41'. 

GUJOWLEE, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the left bank of tho Jumna, seven 
miles N. of the city of Agra. Lat. 27 J 15', 
long. 78° 3'. 

GTTJPOOR, in the British district of 
tloruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the right bank of the 
river Raptee, distant from Goruckpoor can- 
tonments, S.E., 18 miles. Lat. 26 J 30', long. 
83 3 28'. 

GUJROWLA, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
duces, a village on the route from the town 
of Meerut to Moradabad, and 40 miles S, E. 
of the former place. There is a small bazar. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 923 miles. Lat. 
28° 51', long. 78° 19'. 

GUJURTT-WALLA, or GOOJERA- 
WALA, in the Punjab, a town on tin route 
from Amritsir to Vazeerabad, and 20 miles S. 
of the latter place. Here is a large' square 
fort with mud walls, surrounded by a ditch. 
It was the original residence of the family of 
Runjeet Singh, whose grandfather, born at 
this place, was a common soldier. The ashes 
of Runjeet Singh’s father ami mnthir are 
deposited here in tombs of plain appearance. 
It a few years ago was tho residence of tho 
celebrated Hari Singh, the most dauntless of 
all the Sikh chieftains. The interior of the 
fort is very highly decorated, arid the garden 
is described by Baron Von Hugcl as one of 
the finest he saw in India. Gujuru-Walla is 
in lat. 32° 10', long. 74 J 13'. 

GUJYNLEE, in Bussahir, a village on the 
route from Kothkae to the Bulind.i Pass, and 
eight miles E. of the former. It is inhabited 
by miners, who extract and smelt the iron ore 
of the neighbouring hill -5. Thu elevation pro- 
bably exceeds 6,000 feet. Lat. 31 8', long. 
77 J 42'. 

GIJLEE BFSSTTR, in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province's, 
a village on the route from Almora to Sirec- 
nuggur, and 12 miles £LW. of the former. 
Lat. 2r 42', long. 79° 36'. 

GULER, in the Baree Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the right bank 
of the river Beas, 126 miles E. by N. of the 
town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 57', long- 76" 12'. 

GULGAOM PIMPRALLA, in the British 
district of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, a 
tow T n in which some very elegant and expen- 
sive houses have of late years been built by 
native bankers and the great exporters of 
cotton. Lat. 21°, long. 75° 37'. 

GI7LLOO RIVER, in Scinde, one of tho 
numerous chanuels by which tho waters of tho 
358 
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Indus disembogue into the sea. It leaves the 
parent stream in lat. 24° 2 S', long. 67 J 54', 
and, pursuing ft south- westerly direction for 
fifty miles, reaches the sea, under the name of 
the llujamri, in lat. 24 ' 8', long. 67° 26'. 

GIJLZARGANJ, in the British district of 
Jounpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.VV. Provinces,! 
a town on the route from A llahabad to Joun-j 
poor eantonment, 53 miles N.E. of the former, 
13 W. of the latter. It lial a bazar. Lat. 
25° 14', long. 82' 34'. 

( 1 17 M A It. — A small town in the north-east' 
of the Punjab, and on the sou then) slope of 
tin; Himalaya, The houses are built of stones, 
cemented with mud, and strengthened withj 
timbers of Hr laid horizontally. The roofs i 
are of lir spars, covered with slates; but as 
these are laid loose, they form a very imper- 
fect protection against the weather. There is 
here a mine of rock-salt, which is worked to 
considerable extent, but in a very rude mariner. 
The salt is of a reddish colour, ami is very 
com [tact ami heavy. The rajah of Muudii 
dciives a considerable revenue by its sale.! 
Lat. 31° 67', long. 76 24'. ! 


semicircular one in the centre, with a ruined 
tower and gateway at each end.” 

GUM TIKE RPOOR, in the British district 
of Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town, with bazar, on the route 
from the town of Azimgurh to that of Joun- 
poor, and 16 miles 8.W. of the former, 26 
N.E. of the latter. Distant N. from Benares 
45 miles. Lat. 25° 54', long. 83 J 3'. 

G IWIXA1GPOLIAM. — A town in tho 
Mysore, 128 miles N.E, from Seringapatam, 
and 117 miles N.W. by W. from Arcot. Lat. 
13° 50', long. 77° 50'. 

GU MPA POOL. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, two miles from the left bank 
of the Monas, and 95 miles N. by W. from 
Gowbatty. Lat. 27° 30', long. 91° 34'. 

GUMSALEE, in the British district of 
Kumaou, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Joahimath to the 
Niti Pass, and 15 miles S. of the latter. It is 
situate on the right bank of the Doulee. 
Elevation above the sea 10,317 feet. Lat. 
3iL 45', long. 79 J 52'. 


GUMBADEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Kurrarhee, province of Scimle, presi I 
deucy of Bombay, 14 miles S. of Tatta. Lat. | 
24 33', long. GT ‘ 6, . j 

GLMBIIEKA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pi oimec-, 
a town on the route fiom Allahabad to Gwruok- 
poor, 15 miles N.N.E. of the foxmer. Lat. 
2.V 39', long. 82 J 1'. 

GPMBHIR (EASTERN), a stioam of 
Malwa, ri'-is on the north side of the Vimlhya i 
range, seven miles S.E. of the British canton- 
ment of Mow, and in lat. 22' 30', long. 7*V51’. 
Ll‘ holds a course generally northerly tor about 
seventv-tive miles, and falls into the S copra on 
the light side, m lat.* 23° 26', long. 75 J 42'. It 
is rroKsciPaboujt ten miles from its source, by 
the route from Mow to Indore, “by a good 
foid; bed forty yards wide, hanks steep, and 
bottom giavelly ; water thioughout the year.” 
About sixty-five miles from its source, and m 
lat. 23' 1*8', long. 75' 42', it is crossed, by 
means of a ford, by the route from Bailed to 
Neemuch. “The bed is fifty yards wide, 
stream fifteen, and one foot deep in fair season, 
bottom sand and rock ; banks steep, and out 
into ravines, thnmgh which the road passes for 
some distance.” 

G U MB E1IR (WESTERN), or WAG, a 
river of Malwa, rises 22 miles SAW of the 
town of Nimbera, in lat. 24‘#20', long. 74 40', 
and, holding a course of forty -five miles in a 
direction generally north-westerly, falls iuto 
the river Boris on the right side, about half a 
mile west of Cliittorgurh, and in lat. 24' 53', 
long. 74° 44'. It is crossed, on the route from 
Neemuch to Nusserabad, by means of a stone 
bridge, close to Cliittorgurh, and described by 
lleber as “the ruins of a long, lofty, and 
handsome bridge, of eight arches, ami one 


GUNAJ, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the joule from Almora to Sirecnuggur, and 
36 miles N.W. of the former. It is situate 
near the river Ramgunga, which is fordable 
except in the rains, when it can be crossed, at 
about a mile from the village, by means of a 
Hitngha or wooden bridge. Lat. 29 J 50', long. 
79' 20'. 

GUNAfSGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Beokaneer, 119 miles N. by E. from 
Bet*kaneer, and 124 miles E. by N, from 
Bhawulpoor. Lat. 29* 4o, long. 73 J 48'. 

GUNBUDR. —A river rising in the south- 
western declivity of the Himalaya, in about 
lat. 30° 6 ' 2 \ long. 77° 8'. It takes a north- 
westerly course, and flows along the south- 
western li*i«e of the heigh: cn which Subathoo 
stands, and 1,300 feet be ov that station, 
about five miles beyond which it receives 
from the north-east its most considerable 
feeder, it continues its north-westerly course 
down the deep t alley which separates the 
ridge of Ramgurh from that of Malown, and, 
after a course of about forty miles, falls into 
the Sutlej iii lat. 31° 17, long. 76 J 47'. 

GUNDEYEE, in the district of Broach, 
presidency of Bombay, a town and port 
situate on the estuary of the river Eel), at 
which tho British government possess the 
right of levying customs-duties. As the port, 
however, beloifgs in sovereignty to tho Gui- 
cowar, tho provisions of the British customs- 
laws have not been introduced therein. Lat. 
20° 46', long. 73 L 2'. 

G ITNDLACAMA, a river of the Madras 
presidency, rising m lat. 15" 40 , long. 78 J 49, 
and, flowing in a very circuitous course for 155 
miles, tin ougli the British oollectorates Cud- 
dapab, Nellore, and Guntoor, falls into tho 
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Buy of Bengal thirteen miles west of the town 
of Ongole, and in lat. 15° 33', long. 80° 18'. 

GUNDL A PETTA . — A town in the My- 
sore, 42 miles S. from Seringapatam, and 89 
miles E. from Cannanore. Lat. 11° 50', long. 
7r 44'. 

GUNDOUS, or GOONDOSE, in the Raj- 
poot state of Joudpore, a town on the route 
from Nusseerabad to JDefga, and 120 miles 
S.W. of the former. It contains a good bazar. 
Lat. 25° 39', long. 73° 31'. 

GUNDUCK, SAL AGRA, or NARA- 
YAN1. — A large river, flowing from the Hima- 
laya, and falling into the Ganges. The position 
of its remotest source has probably not yet 
been indubitably ascertained. Buchanan says : 
“This is a grand river, the most remote source 
of which, named Damodarkund, is beyond the 
Snowy Mountains, in the territories of a chief 
of Bhotan or Thibet, named the MastangRaja, 
and now tributary to Gorkha." The position 
of the source thus assigned is lat. 29° 40', long. 
83° 14'. Colebrooke, however, expresses a 
wish “that some traveller may be induced to 
visit the Himalaya in that quarter, and explore 
the great Gandhaki river to its source at the 
foot of Phawalagiri a position lari down 
from trigonometrical operations in lat. 29 11', 
long. 82° 59', or about half a degree farther 
south. After a long and winding course 
through the immense chasrnH of the Himalaya 
and the hills of inferior height south of them, 
and during which it receives numerous tribu- 
tary streams, it is joined, at Nayakot, iu lat. 
27' 31', long. S4° 5', by the Trisoolgunga, 
which comes from the higher parts of the 
Himalaya north of Kathmandoo, ami is con- 
sidered by Buchauan to have the greater 
volumo of water, though its course is the 
shorter of the two. From this pqjnt down- 
wards it is navigable for canoes ; and at 
Bhelaunji, ten miles below the confluence la**t 
named, becomes so for boats of considerable 
burthen. The length of course from its re- 
motest source down to this point will be 200 
miles. A short distance below this, it sweeps 
round the base of Maddar* Mountain, in the 
• Sub-Himalayan range. Buchanan describes the 
scenery there, as not to be surpassed. “ The 
utmost magnificence, however, of rude nature 
that I have ever seen, is the view from tho 
Gandaki, in passing up that river by the foot 
of Maddar. The river is larger, i think, than 
the Thames at Chelsea, and much finer, being 
perfectly clear. Its banka are partly abrupt 
rocks, partly levels covered with very stately 
forests, while every turn opens a new view of 
the snowy peaks seen over an endless variety 
of dark shAggy mountains, which in most 
countries would he considered as stupendous,” 
He adds, that upon reaching the plain**, it 
appears in the dry season to have quite as 
much water as the Ganges after the junction 
of the Jumna at Allahabad. In consequence 
of tho height of the banks, the breadth floes 


not much increase in the rainy season, but tho 
current becomes mo rapid as to give rise to 
danger. In the dry season the water is ten or 
twelve feet deep, and the current, although 
equable, is very strong, approaching near, but 
not reaching, that degree of rapidity which 
occasions a rippling noise ; the water is per- 
fectly clear, and the bottom consists chiefly of 
large water- worn pebblus. Though navigable 
continuously through its whole course down- 
wards from Bhelaunji, there are in the part of 
its channel nearer that place many rapids and 
passes, where, the course being obstructed by 
rocks, navigation becomes difficult and dan- 
gerous. Near Bhelaunji it first touches tho 
British territory, which for fifteen miles it 
divides from Nepaul ; thence taking a south- 
easterly direction, forms for twenty mileR the 
boundary between the districts of Go ruck pore 
and Sarun ; then for forty miles flows through 
Sarun, and again for seventeen miles forms the 
boundary between the two before-mentioned 
districts, when it again enters Sarun, through 
which it holds a circuitous course, but generally 
in a south-easterly direction, for forty five 
miles, to lat. 28 ’ 13', long. 84' 58', where it 
touches on the British district of Tiihoot, and 
continuing its circuitous but generally south- 
easterly course for sixty miles, during which it 
forms the boundary between the district-* of 
Sarun and Tiihoot, it falls into the Gauges on 
the left side, in Lit. 25 39, long. 8«V 18', at the 
town of Hnjeepore, situate on tie* left bank, and 
opposite the city of Patna. Acorn ding to the 
view of Buchanan, its length of course should 
he estimated at 407 m.lev At its confluence 
with the Ganges, the latter is a wide expanse 
of water, probably not less than four miles m 
breadth, from Hnjeepore on the north bank to 
Patna on the south, atnl having two large 
shifting banks or islands, which much peiplex 
the navigation, it does not appear that tin* 
Gunduck, after having the mountains, receives 
any feeder of importance; but during the 
rainy season it inosculates right and left with 
many watercourses then traversing that alhfvial 
country. Buchanan, in his report, drawn up 
above forty years ago, adverts to the great 
changes which the river channel had undergone 
in the thirty years winch had then elapsed 
since Reonell laid down tire survey of that part 
of the Ganges. “The island, when Major 
Rcnucll made ins survey, which was opposite 
to the cantonment of fbinapur, seems to have 
been carried away ; and that which wn.-* then 
situate east from it, in the middle of the river, 
now, in a great measure, adheres to the south- 
ern bank. In tlw rainy season, a passago ntill 
continues open ; but in the fair season, its 
upper end becomes perfectly dry, and boats 
can no longer reach the Company’s cloth- 
factory, situated on the* former bank of the 
river. This island is now about six miles long, 
and where largest, about One bioad. The 
main channel, passing round the north side of 
the above-mentioned island, does not now 
receive the Gandaki at Hajipuv; a long, wide, 
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and cultivated tongue of land projects from 
the west side of the Gandaki, and passing east 
about .six mdes from Hajipur, separates the 
stream of the Gandaki from the Ganges; but 
as in the rainy season a small channel separates 
this tongue from the northern shore, the union 
of the two rivers is still supposed to take place 
where it did formerly, and on the full moon of 
Kartik (seventh lunar month), the holy spot is 
frequented by immense multitudes; and at 
ifai diarchhatra, on the west bank of the Gan- 
daki, opposite to Hajipur, there is then held 
a very great fair, especially for horses." Jn 
Tnssin’s great map of Bengal and Behar (Cal- 
cutta, IS 11), the tongue of land mentioned 
above is represented as severed from the 
northern bank Gy the main stream of the 

< Janges lestored to its former channel. Jn lat. 
27 J 9', long. -SI 9', 1 f>() miles above its mouth, 
the Gumlnck is ciossed, at the village of 
But*uia, by the route from Goruckpore to 
Mullvo, the passage being made by ferry. 
Thi Gnnduek is nicriliomd by Baber as a line 
of d* fi nee t ikon up by the Bengalese to resist 
his invasion. 

GUNDUUK C1IOTA, or LESSER GUN- 
DUCK, so called in distinction from the 
gtcator Gumhxk, flowing a little farther to 
1 ho oast. U is milieu *.ii*ha Gundu< k, or Old 
Gnnduek, from a notion of the natives that it 
at one time feinted part of the course of tbe 

< J resit (innduck, though, as Buchanan observes, 
it is impovMhlp, in consequence of intervening 
mountains, that then 4 conUl have l>een anv 
communication between the streams. The 
Uliota (rundm-k n^os from a fine perennial 
fountain at the base of a mountain, near the 
northern boundary of the district of Goruck- 
pore. and about lat. *27 20', long. 83" 50'. It 
holds a sinuous course, hut generally in a 
southerly direction, and, fifty-two miles from 
its source, according to Buchanan, is ‘‘little 
sunk below the surface, and tow-ards llio end 
of Ftbnnuy (diy season) contained a prettv 
clear stream, about foity feet wide, and more 
than knee dot p," and fifty six milts lower 
down, or JOS fiom its source, “the Lesser 
Gnnduek in some parts is a channel 100 yards 
wide, which in March contains a clear, gentle 
stream, thiity \ards*wide and two feet deep, 
i mining on pure sand; in other parts it is 
much narrower, the channel being clay ; and 
then* the water is deep, but even in No\eml»er 
(close <>f the rainy season) nearly stagnant, and 
rather dirty.” At about 150 miles from its 
source, and seventeen from its mouth, accord- 
ing to the same author, “thin river may l»e 
150 or 200 yards wide. At all seasons it may 
be navigated by canoes, although it has little 
current and is full of weeds ; and in the rainy 
season boats of 1,000 maunds ‘(thirty-six tons) 
burden could frequent it.” It receives nume- 
rous small streams right and left, and com- 
municates by lateral channels with several of 
mo watercourses which abound in this level 
and alluvial tract, and, having flowed altogether 


about 170 miles, falls into the Gogra on the 
left side, in lat. 26° V, long. SU 12'. 

GUNHUK (THE LITTLE). — A river 
rising on the northern boundary () f the British 
district of Sarun, presidency of Bengal, near 
Fort Soomeysur, in lat. 27 22', long. 84° 22'. 
Flowing in a south-easterly direction for about 
120 miles, it, in lat. 2b 1 b , long. X5 1 leaves 
the district of Ha run and enters that of Tirhoot, 
which it traverse'll the same direction for 
about seventy miles, to it* junction with the 
Baginuttec, in lat. 25‘ 4 5', long. 80 2'. 

(JUNG A. — A considerable watercourse of 
the Ganges, lea\ing that river in lat. 28 O', 
long. 7H‘ 34', and flowing in a south-easterly 
course for fifty miles, during which it divides 
the Budaon collcctorate from those of Ally- 
gurli and Mynpooree, enters the district of 
Furruckabad, which it traverses for forty five 
miles, and then rejoins the parent stream, in 
lat. 27 20', long. 70' 39'. 

GVTNGA UAL.— A small lake in ('ash mere, 
on tlie Ilaramuk Mountain, on the north- 
eastern. boundary of the valley. It is a mile 
and a half long, and tw or three hundred 
yard* wide. Its appearance presents nothing 
remarkable, and its dimensions, it has been 
seen, aip inconsiderable ; but it is regarded 
with a superstitious veneration of the deepest 
kind by the Hindoos. Pilgrims flock to its 
hanks, and into its waters are thrown such 
fragments of hone as remain undestroyed by 
the fires lighted by Hindoo fcclmg to consume 
the fleshly habitation from which the spirit has 
departed. Lat. 34 27, long. 7P 58'. 

(I UNGAi ERXAP. —A town in the British 
district of Purneah, iient -gov. of Bengal, 43 
mile* S. of Pui neah. Lat. 25 r 10', long. 8/"' 38'. 

GUNGAPOORA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, *92 miles S.S W. from 
Aj nicer, r*id 106 miles S.E. from Jodhpoor. 
Lat. 25° 13', long. 74° 21'. 

GUNGAVVLLY.— A river of Bombay, 
rising in lat. 15 15', long. 7'' !<;• a few miles 
southeast Vun Dharwnr, ai.d, flowing in a 
south-westerly direction for thirty-five miles 
through Dharwar, and siVy-five miles through 
North Canara, fall* into the Indian Ocean, in 
lat. 14 36'. long. 7D 23'. 

GUNGAAVUTTEE. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or the dominions of the Nizam, situate on the 
left bank of the Toongabud**a river, and 30 
miles N.W. from Pedlary. Lat. 15 u 26', long. 
76 38'. 

GUNGE. — A town in the British district of 
( 'uttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 58 miles E.N.E. 
of Cuttack. Lat. 20° 45', long. 8b 46'. 

GUNt ‘ ER EE, in the British district of 
Allyghur, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route, by Kbasganj, from 
Bareilly to Allyghur cantonment, and 26 miles 
S.E. of the latter, 54 miles N.E. of Agra. It 
lias a liazar and a market. Jj.at. 27 51 , long. 
78° 31'. 
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GUNGEROO, in the British district of 
Muzufurnugur, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village in the narrow tract between 
the Doab Canal on the east ami the river 
Jumna on the west, and four miles W. of the 
former, three E. of the latter. Lat. 29° LV, 
long. 77° 17'. 

GUNGHUN. — A river rising in the British 
district of Bijoour, in lat. 29° 39', long. 7S f 31', 
and, after a direct southwesterly course of 
about seventy miles, falls m to the Uril on the 
left side, in lat. 28° 25', long. 79 J V. It has a 
considerable stream, running between Hteep 
banks, and is unfordable in the rains, but ford- 
able in many places during the dry season. 

GUNGOH, in the British district of Suhn- 
runpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal placo of the porgunnah of 
the same name, containing a population of 
6,260 inhabitants, and situate in lat. 29 u 46', 
long. 77° 20'. 

GUNGOLEE HATH, in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small market-town, or rather village, on the 
route from A lmorah cantonment to IVtoiaguib, 
34 miles N.E. of the former. Water is ob- 
tained from a baoli or great well. Lat. 29° 40', 
long. S0 Q 5'. m 

GUNGPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Cawnpore to 
Futehgurh, and 39 miles S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 26° 57', long. 80° 4'. 

GUNGRANA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 57 miles E. by N. fiom 
Jodhpoor, and 46 miles W. from Ajnieer. Lat. 
26° 34', long. 73° 59'. 

GUNGURAR. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jhalawar, on the right bank of the 
Cbota Kallee Sind river, And 122 miles W.N. W. 
from Bhopal. Lat. 28° 54', long. 7S 0 39'. 

GUN JOOLY, in Hydrabad, or territory of 
the Nizam, a town 60 miles W. of the town of 
Beeder, 128 N.W. of the city of llydrabad. 
Lat. 17° 55', long. 76° 42'. 

GUNJUNSIR. — A town in the native state 
of Cutch, 45 miles N.W. fi*>m Bhooj, and P>7 
S.E. from Tatta. Lat. 23° 39', long. 69 1 O'. 

GUNN AIRY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, on the left hank of the 
Payne Gunga river, and 177 miles N. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 54', long. 78' 33'. 

GUNNAPOOR.-— A town in the territory 
of Oude, two miles from the right bank of the 
river Gogra, and 71 miles N. by E. from Luck- 
now. Lat. 27° 50', long. 81° 20'. 

GUNNEA GURU. —A town in one ‘of the 
Cuttack Mehals of Orissa, situate 65 miles W. 
from Cuttack, on the right bank of the Maha- 
nuddee river. Lat. 20° 24', long. 85° 6'. 

GUNNUPWA RRUM. — A town in the 
British district of Rajabmundry, presidency of 
Madras, 40 miles W.N.W. of Itajahmundry. 
Lat. ]7 5 11', long. 8P20\ 


GUNOOR GURU. — A town in the native 
«tate of Bhopal, 14 miles N.W. from Hoosung- 
abad, and 30 miles S.S. R. from Bhopal. Lai. 
22° 50', long. IT 32'. 

GUNOUR, in the British district of Panee- 
put, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pi evinces, a vil- 
lage or small town on the route from Delhi to 
Kurnoul, anil 36 miles N. of tho inrmer. it 
is surrounded by a ruined wall, but otherwise 
has, according to Barr, a pleasing appearance 
“ The approach to Gunnour, where wo halted, 
is extremely picturesque ; a few huts on a 
rising ground, overhung by some large and 
drooping trees, bounding one side of the pros- 
pect, the other being formed by a largo and 
handsome earaianseiai, with its embattled w: II 
and towers reflected on tho surface of a beauti- 
fully clear tank.” Lat. 29 J 7', long. 77 3'. 

GUNRORA. — A small river, rising in tho 
hill state of TI indoor, amidst the lower rango 
of the Himalaya, about lat. 31 9', long. 76 5 I'. 
It takes a north-wtsteily direction, aUmg the 
north-eastern base of the high steep ridge of 
Malown, which separates it fiom the llunbhui, 
holding a parallel course at a distance of about 
three miles. The Gunrora, alter a com so of 
about fifteen miles, falls into the Sutlej, m lat. 
31° 17, long. 76° 4S . 

UUNTOOR, a colic ctoralr* under the presi- 
dency of Madras, is bounded on the north by 
the Kistna river, which separates it fiom the 
Nizam’s dominions and the Butisli district of 
Mn sub pat am , on the south by Nelhue and tic* 
Bay of Bengal ; on the east by Masiilipatani ; 
and on the west by the Cuddapah collect orate 
and the tcnitory uf the \izam. It Iks be- 
tween lat. 15 37 and 16 50 .andhm 4.76 15' 
- 80° 59, and the ar •«, actonlmg to oflii lal 
r» turn, is 4,96)0 square miles. The "t u out of 
this di-duct extends fiom (Jollapalem, in a 
direction fiom south-west to noithuvd, foi 
thirty miles, and subsequi ntly in a dilution, 
first eastward, and afterwauL south-castwaul, 
for about twenty-five miles inoie, to the prin- 
cipal mouth of tlie Kistna. Tins c >.i«t is gem* 
rally called the Golconda coast, which is uiidtr- 
stood to commence at about lat. If/ 2 U , and to 
proceed northwards, in contradistinction to tho 
coast of Coromandel, which extends fiom tho 
limit juat named to tint vicinity of Adam's 
Budge. The coast is so low as not to bo 
easily distinguished at a safe distance, and is, 
moreover, beset by an extensive and dangerous 
bank, called the Shoal of Motapilly. In con- 
sequence of these dangers mid impediments to 
navigation, this coast, for an extent of fifty four 
miles, is scaiceljfr frequented by shipping, espe- 
cially during the north-cant monsoon, winch 
prevails throughout October, Novembi r, and 
Decembcj. The pnncipal river is tho Kistna. 
This river, formerly little available for irriga- 
tion, has recently, through the liberal efforts 
of the government, become an important and 
valuable instrument for diffusing fertility over 
the adjacent country. To navigation, f ho vio- 
lence of its current, and the varying, uncertain 
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depth of its stream, are great impediments. 
The other rivers are Die Gumlnma, the Nulla- 
iimda, the Nagoler, and the Pillaur ; but these 
are merely tenants, nearly or entirely dry 
dining the hot season. Tanks, or artificial 
Jakes, are not numerous, though of impoitance 
for irrigation. Tins distriet lies within the 
influence of the south-west and north-east mon- 
soons, The former commences in May, and 
occasional rains continue till the month of 
August, modulating the heat of the land-winds, 
which blow sometimes with great force across 
this part of the country. A great quantity of 
rain also falls in the months of September, 
October, and Non ember. The heat at ( Junto or 
is greatest from the middle of March to the 


classes. The population is estimated at 20,000. 
Distance from Bangalore, N.E., 300 miles; 
Masulipatam, VV., 47; Otigole, N., 03; Nel- 
lote, N., 133 ; Madras, N., 225. Lat. 1G 0 L8', 
long. 80" 30'. 

(lONWAN, in tho British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of tlie N.YV. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Allygurh to Morad- 
abad, and 10 miles SAV. of the latter. It has 
a few shops and ^ weekly market. Lat. 
28° 25', long. 78 J 25'. 

GUNYHli BUL, in Cashmere, a place of 
Hindoo devotion, at the eastern extremity of 
tho valley, on the route to the celebrated cave 
of Amur Nath. According to Vigne, the name 
signifies “the place of Gunysh,'’ or (lanes a, 


middle of J uno. J he /-oology of Ouotoor 18 , tf , „„„ of {,; va . The object of superstition 
meagre, t o re homg fewer wild animals i in ihw.j, a llu £ e fragment of rock lying in the Lidnr 
pai t of Indui than in almost any other. Cholum river w “ r[l b tbu into what the 

( Holeus hurgluiio) is the staple alimentary crop . , „ ^ fll a representation of an elephant's 
of ttie district, uiuntoi- m considcisible quantity | beai | tu wb ,'' b a ^unk, ears , and eyes have 
is grown m the low tracts along the seashore l u added hy human art. The superstitious 
and he eouises of the mer; hajra (ilolcus <e( ., ^ b thi s ubjeut results from the 


belief that Guuesa has the head of an elephant. 
Here, the pilgrims proceeding to Amur Nath 


spicatus) is also grown in considerable quail 
titus, besides oil-seeds, turmeric, omon«, 

eapsuum, and venous eseulent vegetable,. nlake tbeir ‘ e,,arak ,ry al-utions and prostia 
Ihe p.mc.pal commercial crops are Util, f (iunynl. ]iul is in lat. 33“ 58', long, 

lobaeeo, and cotton. ( otton cloths are maim- ^ 
fact uiud to a considerable extent, and exported j '• 

to the tcrritoiy ftL ND mi, as well as to the . (»( OClfN A l T.--A town in (luzcrat, or 

Ihitish distnets. The cattle of O.mtoor !lr e ' temtnry of the Ouicowar, on the left hank of 
i u gnat repute, and bullocks are exported in I “ ver Bunn:i>». and 5() miles S.W . from 
gn at numbers. The popul.i f ion is given under P at - 4o , long. 71 ol . 

the art it le M vnuvs J*m " | GURANG. in the Daman division of the 

Guntoor constitutes tlie -louthem portion of | Punjab, a town situated on the right bank of 
the niaiitnnc tiact know’ll as the Five Northern | the Indus, 74 miles N.W. bv N. of the town 
< nears, which weie ceiled to the East-Tndia , of Mboltan. Lat. 31° IT, long. 70" 4G\ 


Company, in 1705, by the emperor of Delhi. ] 
’Thu grant, however, was not rendered avail- 
able m respect to Guntoor until 1 when 
(he. Nizam surrendered the ciicar. and the 
British tlms became possessed of the whole 
line of cyast from Juggernaut to Comorin. 
The great northern route from Madras to 
Ma-ulipatam and the Northern Ci rears passes 
through tins district, and sends a branch to the 
left, or noitli-west, to Hyderabad. Guntoor, 
the principal place, N i 7 am pat am, and Yinu- 
kouda, are described under then respective 
names in the alphabetical arrangement. 

GUNTOOR, the principal place of the 
British district of the same name, in the terri- 
tory subject to tho presidency of Madras, is 
situate about IS miles Tk\V. of the light bank 
of the great river Kistna, and 30 from the 
Coromandel coast, or western shore of the Bay 
of Bengal. Tlie surrounding country is open 
and flat, but free from swamps or stagnant 
water ; and to these circumstances is owing 
the salubrity hy which it is characterized. 


GURDANGERRY.— A town in the My- 
sore, 80 miles N.NAV. from Seriugapatam, 
ami 104 miles E.N.E. from Mangalore. Lat. 
13 29, long. 76° lb'. 

GURINEGA.-- A town in tho native state 
of Bamra, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
52 miles N.N.E. from S’unbulpoor. ami 95 
miles S.S.W. from Lohad.y t r a Lat. 22° 7', 
long. 81" 25'. 

GCRGUKREE. — A town in the British 
district of J3hagu\poor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
72 miles 8.W. of Kajmahal. Lat. 24° 23, 
long. 8G J 55 . 

GUKGUZGUR. — A town in Die British 
province of Xagpoor, G4 miles N.W. by N. 
from Nngpoor, and 48 miles E. hy N. from 
Baitool. Lat. 21 1 59', long 78° 40'. 

GURU, in the province of Boghelcund, dis- 
trict of Rewa, a xillago on the direct route 
from Mirzapopr to the diamond-mines of 
Punna, aud Go miles S.W. of the former. 
Elevation above the sea 1 , 03(3 feet. Lat. 


The sod of the country around is black, and ■ -Ji° 50', i mg. 81 J 42'. 

produces luxuriant crops of gram (Dicer arieti- 1 (’(j^ueA _ a town in the British district 
num), cholum (Helena sorghum), and cotton. I ()f | V , erb ] JOOU>| Heut. gov. of Bengal, 13S miles 
The place is divided into what are called the j ^ ^y 0 f Calcutta Lat 24° long SG 3 59. 

OhlTown ami Now Town both very iireguhuly f./ijjHEK DOOlwi-EE -See Uoonau. 

built, and m general much overcrowded, espe- 1 lvU£iii 1 # 

cially in those parts inhabited by the poorer j GURHOREE. — A town in ^-he British pro- 
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vince of Nagpoor, late dominions of tbe rajah of 
Berar, 67 miles S.E. by S. from Nagpoor, and 
149 miles E.S.E. from Ellichpoor. Lat, 20° 19', 
long. 79° 39'. 

GURKHOOEEA. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, on the left bank of the river Gogra, 
and 44 miles E. from Lucknow. Lat. 27°, 
long. 81° 41'. 

GUR&IUKTESAR, or GURMGKTES- 
WAR, in the British district of Meerut, the 
principal place of the pergunnah of the same 
name, on the route from the town of Meerut 
to Moradabad, and 31 miles S.E. of the former. 
The population is returned at 8,781 persons. 
It is situate on the right bank of the Ganges, 
four miles below the reunion of the Burba 
Ganga, or old course of the Ganges, with the 
present main channel, which, a mile and a half 
above the town is crossed by a much-frequented 
ferry, on which fifteen boats constantly ply. 

J t may be regarded as the port of Meerut and 
the adjoining part of the Doab, as the (binges 
is the channel of considerable inland navigation 
from the sea to this ferry, and in a less degree 
to Sukurtal, fifty miles higher up. Both banks 
of the river are for several miles in width over- 
grown with a thick grassy jungle, infested in 
tile dry season witli tigers and other wild 
beasts, and in the rainy season laid extensively 
under water by the swollen stream. Even in 
the dry season, when the larger craft cannot 
proceed higher than Furruckabad, about 150 
miles lower down, Gurinuktesar can be reached 
by boats admitting of some comfortable accom- 
modation to the traveller. That in which 
Lumsden proceeded in the dry season from 
this place to Calcutta, was of about twenty 
tons burthen, forty feet in length, ten m 
breadth, and navigated by a master and eight 
rowers. The road from Gurmuktesar west- 
ward towards Meerut is good. Distance N.W. 
from Calcutta 887 miles. Ldt. 28*47', long. 
78° 10'. 

GURNADDEE. — A town in the British 
district of Bakcrgunje, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
120 miles E. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 22 J 59', 
long. 90 J 15'. 

G T J ROW LEE . -See ( 1 KrfoLi. 

GURRA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, on the right bank of the Loonee 
river, and 120 miles S.W. from Jodhpoor. 
Lsit. 25° 11', long. 71 J 12'. 

GURU AH, or DEOHA. — A river rising at 
the northern base of the Sub-Himalaya, in lat. 
29 9', lung. 79° 49', m the British district of 
Kumaun, under the lieutenant-governorship* 
of the North- Western Piovindbh. ft taj^es a 
southerly courso of 210 niles, passing by the 
towns of Pilloebheet and Khabj» hanpoor, and 
through the British districts of Bareilly and 
Shabjehanpoor, into the Oude territory, in 
which it falls into the Western Rarngunga, on 
the left side, in lat. 27° 12', long. 79 J 58'. At 
Pillibheet, sixty miles from the source, its bod 
is 250 yards wide, with a sandy bottom, and 


tho depth so inconsiderable, that it is fordable 
from December to June; but for the rest of 
tho year it can bo crossed only by ferry. 
Forty-five miles lower down, where crossed by 
the route from Bareilly to Mahomdy, its di- 
mensions are the samo as above mentioned. 
At Sliahjehanpoor, forty-five miles farther, it is 
fordable at some seasons, but generally crossed 
by ferry. Fifty miles still lower down, where 
crossed by the route from Euttehglmr to Seeta- 
poro, in lat. 27 L 32', long. 79 J 55', it is some- 
times forded, sometimes crossed by fetry. 

GURRAH, in the British territory of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, a town situate on tho right 
bank of the Nerbudda, near the town of.Fub- 
bulpoor. Fitzclarenco states that it “is built 
in a most singular pass, and extends through 
and along the face of a mountainous ridge 
about two miles." With the town of Mandla, 
farther to the south-east, it gave name to that 
portiop of Gondwana once known by the n:mu* 
of Gurha Mandla. Abulfazl mentions, that m 
his time, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, tho adjacent country was under forest, 
harbouring great numbers of wild elephants, 
though at present in that region those cron tuies 
are not known in a state of nature. Elevation 
above the sea about 1,400 feet. Distant S E. 
from Saugor 90 miles ; S.W. from Allahabad 
200; S. from Agra 303 ; N.E. fiom Nagpoor 
145; W. from Mow 273. Lat. 23 7, long. 
79 ( 58'. 

G I T R RAW All 1 1 A . — See Bcrua Gnuia- 

WAItA. 

GURREE, in Silicic, a village on tbe unite 
from Rorce to Jcssulmair, and 14 mill & S.E. 
of the former place. It is situate on the noi tli 
ern boundary of tho Thurr or Gii at Sand.} I >e 
sort, and about three miles ea^t »»f the h ft bank 
of the Eastern Nana, agiealolLetol tho Indus. 
This stream in time of inundation is here tilty 
yards wide and twenty toot deep, but it becomes 
nearly diy at other tunes. (!\uroe him about a 
dozen shops, and is capable of fuimriung sup- 
plies in moderate quantity. Lat. 27 3L', long. 
69° 4'. 

GURREHOO, in the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territory, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Prmiuces, a 
village on the route from Mirzapoor to Saugor, 
211 miles S.W. of former, 76 N.E. of latter. 
Elevation above the sea 1,131 feet. Lat. 24 14', 
long. 79 u 51'. 

(4 run KOHOOREE.— A town ill the Bri- 
tish district of Ganjam, presidency of Madias, 
38 miles N.E. by N. of Ganjam. Lat. 19 J 52', 
long. 85° 25'. 

GURUKOO&YULLA.— A town in the Bri 
tisli district of Pooreu, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
3G miles W.S.W. of Cuttack. Lat. 20 J 13', 
long. 85° 28'. 

GUUR TAPPING. -A town in the British 
district of Poorce, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 32 
miles S.W. of Cuttack. Lat. 20 J 5', long. 
85° 40'. 

GURRUMAKEA. — A town in the British 
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district of Mhldah, licut.-gov. of Bengal, If 
miles S.E. of Maldah. JLat. 24° 52', long. 
88 18'. 

(il T RRUS(«OAN. — A town in one of the 
recently sequesti sited districts of Hyderabad, or 
trniiory of the Ni/am, 30 m ile-4 E. hy S. flora 
Elhchpoor, and 71 mile* VV. fiorn Nagpoor. 
Ij.it. 21" 4', long. 78\ 

(JUIMJDWAHA, in the British diHtrict of 
Debra Doon, :i large village, agreeably situate, 
anil having a pleading appearance. Here is a 
handsome temple, founded by a Sikh devotee. 
During tho festival of the Holi, an annual fair 
held here is numeioualy attended by pilgrims 
from tho Dunjaub and other Sikh countries. 
About half a mile north of the village, was 
fought, m 1803, the battle which decided the 
wai between the Hoorkha invaders and the 
rajah ot (lurhwal, who was slain on the field, 
and whose death was immediately followed by 
the submission irf the euuutry. Lat. 30° 20', 
long. 78° 7'. 

(H’llWAII. — A town in the British district 
of I ’alamo w, pKsideney of Bengal, ‘28 miles 
N.W . of 1 'alamo v\. Lat. 24' It)', long. 83° 40'. 

(llTUWAIi, in the British district of ( I haze- 
poor, lieut -gov. of the N.W. Rroviw t*«, a town 
on tho route from S 'iiwjurli to Diuapoor, 57 
miles E.tt.K. of tliofoiimi. Lat. 25" 10', long 
M u .V. 

(HHnVIlAL (BRlTI-vH). See Kcmaon. 

til'IJWH \h, a hill "-Lite under British pro- 
tection, is bounded on the north by Bussahir 
and Hiundes, or Soutli-western Thibet; on the 
east by British (btiwhal ; on the south by 
Bntisli Ijunvhal and tlu* Dobra Doon ; and on 
the west by the Delira Doon, the pergunnahof 
Janus, lr, and Buss dur. It is about nmety-five 
mdes in length fiom north to south, aud severity 
in bic.idth tioin i ast to west; contains about 
1,50<) square miles, and lies between lat, 30 2* 
— 3D 2lf, u»ng.»77 55 70 20'. It extends 

over the south-w ostein declivity of the Dima 
lay a, and is throughout a vast range of moun 
tains of enormous lnieht, intermiughd with 
several valleys, the diamagc of the whole ulti- 
mately finding its way to tlie Langes. The 
principal ebannt Is aie tJiose of the Tonse, of the 
Jumna, and of the BhagoorotUe, one of the 
remote sources ot t he (l.ingi s. The most eleva- 
ted part of tlie country is the north and north- 
east, where the peaks ‘about tlie Ton so, the 
J ui nnotri peaks, and several others, are more 
than 20,000 feet above the .sea. The highest 
Minimi L is probably the peak of Kedarnatli, 
having an elevation of 23,Od«2 feet. Rikkee- 
Kasee, nearly paiallel with tlie southern boun- 
daiy, is the lowest spot in the teriitory, being 
only 1,377 feet above the sea. It is the point 
where the Langes touches upon tho Delira 
Doon. The confluence of the Tonse aud Jumna, 
which is the lowest point of the aggregate of 
valleys diained by those rivers, is rather higher 
than Rikkee-Kasoe, being 1,088 foot above the 
sea. A few small tracts, extending along the 


lower courses of the Bhageerettee and Aluk- 
minda, and the Jumna previously to its conflu- 
ence with the Tonse, have elevations less than 
5,000 feet; but by much tin- greater part of 
the couu try lies considerably above that height. 
Tlie rivers of Lurwhal— the Tons, Jumna, 
Bhageerettee, Bhillung, Mamiikini, Aluknun- 
da, Aglar, Babur, Rupin, Soong, Budiar, and 
Banal — are separately adverted to in the alpha- 
betical arrangement. Tho climate of Gunvhal 
is hot in the low tracts along the hanks of the 
Aluknunda, on the southern frontier, where 
Kaper, in the beginning of May, found the 
thermometer to reach 101° in the shade. In 
the lowei mountains, having an elevation of 
from 5,000 to 8,1)00 feet, the climate is mode- 
rate, the thermometer seldom exceeding 75 J 
in tlie hottest part of the year. In midw inter, 
frosts aie frequent, with occasional faJL of 
snow. The periodical or monsoon rains are 
vory heavy, commencing in tlie middle of June 
and ending towards the middle of September. 
The northern part of the territory, containing 
tho lolly peaks of the Himalayas, rises beyond 
the limits of perpetual congelation. In the 
higher mountains bears art common; the lower 
are infested, in addition to these, by leopards 
and tigers. Monkeys are numerous, even as 
high as*Sookliee, which lias an elevation of 
8 bfip feet, and is in lat. 31°. According to 
Nkmner, they are not venerated by the inhabi- 
tants of the mountains, as in some other parts 
of India. 

The rural economy of tlie natives of (lur- 
whal varies with the nature of the soil and 
the degrees of elevation. Scarcely any fruit- 
trees are cultivated except the walnut, apneot, 
and mulberry ; but the second is of \t*ry indif- 
ferent quality, and the last-named is cultivated 
for the leases, not with a view to the produc- 
tion of silk, but to be used fodder for cattle. 
In tlie low giournl, capable of inigation and 
having a warm climate, rice in the principal 
crop. Besides small quantises of sugarcane 
and of cotton, there are raise 1 »iriger, turmeiio, 
sweet potato, and hemp, tho latter cultivated 
for the supply of bhnug, as wed as for the fibre. 
In more elevated tracts, where the surface on 
the mountain-slopun is generally formed into 
artificial terraces by embankments, the ciops 
are wheat, barley, buckwheat, battu or ani.i- 
i an thus, mundua or Eleusme coracana, a re- 
markably prolific plant ; pulse of various ^orN, 
and oilseeds. The poppy is very generally 
cultivated, either for opium or tho seed, which 
is a favouute food of the natives. The plough 
ii* no better than a forked log, drawn by own, 
guided by women ; anil the ground is rather 
scratched than ‘ploughed. Tlie ears of corn 
when ripe are cut off the .stalks, which an. then 
eaten down by kine, kept cither for their milk 
or for labour, as the influence of Bnihmmical 
prejudices causes their slaughter to be regarded 
as impious. They aie \ cry small, of dark brow n 
colour, short-horned, ami with a hump on the 
withers like those of Hindustan. The sheep, 
also small, are of a brown colour ami coarso- 
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wool let] ; the goats large, and generally white. [ quutoly op] iosed by Fimlmmn tfah, the rajah, 
No family is without a dog, of dark-brown an indolent and unwarlike prince, who, at the 
colour, middle size, well covered with strong I head of 12,000 men, was defoated and slain at 
hair, and of a mongrel aspect. Horses are IGurudwnra, in the Deh*a Doom On the oc- 
rare, — even the ghuut or mountain pony ; and curienee of this event, the inhabitants of 
asses are unknown. The houses are substau- Gurwhal discontinued all resistance to tin* 
tialiy built of layers of stone and squared beams Goorkhas, who made ruthless use of their 
placed alternately. They have generally three victory. According to Frazer, they in the 
stories, each from six to seven feet high. The course of about twelve years sold 200,000 of 
lowest shelters the cattle, the middle is used as the people iuto slavery ; hut this is palpably an 
a granary, and the family resides in the upper exaggeration, as a population not exceeding 
story, the accommodation of which is enlarged .‘100,000 could scarcely have been capable of 
by a strongly-constructed gallery all round, supplying two- thirds of that number of sale- 
The roof, nearly flat, is generally of slabs or able slaves in twelve years. The number, 
coarse slate laid on thick beams, and projects however, of the unhappy victims of the eupi- 
over both walls and gallery. The com mu idea- dity of the conquerors was no doubt veiy 
tion between the floors is by steep stab’s, or great, as Moortioft found the fertile tract 
rather ladders. about the Terrai quite depopulated, in coiiso- 

The natives <>f Gurwhal are in goneial below quence of the deportation and sale of the 
the middle size, their stature (according to one natives as slaves by the Goothhas. Sheet) 
traveller) rarely exceeding fl\e feet. Their Dursun Shah, the son of the slain rajah, had 
complexions are less dark than those of the fled the country after the ^t.d battle which 
Hindoos of the plains: on the other hand, while had given it to the Goorkhas. In 1815, when 
red or brown hair may sometimes be olwerved the success of the EaRt-India Company’s aimy 
among the latter, the hue of the hair and beard had put an end to the Com Mia dominion, tins 
in Gurwhal is almost invariably dark. The prince whs restored to the western portion of 
beard is scanty, especially on the cheeks, not the territory formerly enjoyed by his family, 
strong on the upper lip, fullest on the chin. The Dehra Doon, ori the south, was reserved 
It is most deficient in men having tlw Mongo- to thp Fast- India Company, as was also East- 
lian aspect, who in some instances show no ern Gurwhal. The portion of (imwhai re- 
trace of this appendage of the male. On the stored to the rajah is divided from the iv- 
contrary, those who have long narrow faces, nmindor, on the east, by a line which, com- 
proruinent aquiline noses, and fully-developed mencing in lit. 31 u 5'. long. 7A J 20', with a 
foreheads, are beat provided with beards. They south-westerly dim tion, skirts the -lent 
are, according to .Jacquemont, a mild, peaceable, glacier giving rDe to tho Jlliageerettee, ami 
timid race, remarkably devoid of mental energy, thence continued southward to the somce of 
and living tranquilly, without any control from the Man dak ini, follow* tho course of that liver 
fixed law, and very little from authority of any to its confluence with tho Aluknuiida, along 
kind. Others, however, do not represent them the line of which it proceeds to its junction 
as so strongly marked with those features of with the Ifliageeiettee, and in awestcilv dnec- 
the golden age. 1< razer relates, that coming to tion down the last-mentioned river to K’lkkec- 
a village where only women^ children, and de- Kasee, where it touches upon the Delna Doon. 
crepit men were found, on asking ‘them what The lajah holds his territory subordinate to 
had become of the able-bodied part of the popu- the East- India Company. The amount of tho 
lation, he received for answer, “ that they had population of native “states can rarely bo 
gone to buy corn or steal sheep,” with a tone aaeei tamed with any approach to precision: 
and manner indicating that they spoke of that of the rajah’s portion of Gurwhal pro- 
nothing extraordinary or requiring apology, bahly does not much exceed 100,000. This, 
Hodgson also states that, they plunder their however, is an estimate ba*ed on grounds 
eastern neighbours of the Kedarnath districts, purely conjectural; but if near the truth, it 
and pride themselves on such exploits. This will give a proportion of about twenty-two to 
writer reports them to have neither fire-arms the square mile. Tho annual income is stated 
swords, nor war-hatchets ; their only weapons by Prinsep at 40,000 rupees (4,000/.) ; by 
being bows and arrows. Moorcroft, at GO, 000 ^<5,000/.) ; by De lYu’z, at 

According to the traditional account given a lac (10,000/.). ' * 

to Frazer, Gurwhal was originally divided into TD \tli -n • 

above twenty petty states, which, about 500 . GbK\S, in Bultistan or Little Thibot, is 

years ago, were consolidated into one by a belli . c *°. He . ^ ^ 10 northern boundary of 

and rapacious adventurer from the plains. K-^ninir : ^ is an elevated valley, five miles 
Previously to the Goo kha invasion in 1803, ? n one lri, ^‘ ^ ie u PP <,r part of 

the dominions of the rajah of Gurwhal com- t,le Kishcngunga flows in a direction fro m east 
prised, in addition to his present territory, the west along the bottom of the valley, which, 
fertile district of Dehra Doon, and the western [ , G 20 . 0 feet almve th « « ^irroiindcd 

portion (being about one-half/ of the present arK * abrupt peaks, chiefly of lime- 

nritish province of Xumaon. Tho Goorkha s ^ 0110 * 34^33, long. 74° 50'. 

force which invaded the country, conducted by GIJTNJ, in the territory of Oudc, a town 
several veteran commanders, was very inade- on the left bank of the Ganges, here crossed 
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by ferry, on route from Banda to Pertaubgurh, 
9*2 miles N.K, of the former, 44 VV. of the 
latter, ft is perhaps the Gotini of Butter. 
Lat. 25" 42', long. 8 V 27'. • 

GTJTPURBA. — A river rising in lat. 
15 c 50', long. 74° 3', on the eastern slope of 
the Western Ghats, and, flowing in a north- 
easterly direction for 160 miles through the 
British district of Belgaum, and intersecting 
the Southern Maliratta jaghire of Moodhul, 
falls into the Kistnah, in lat. 16° 20', long. 
75° 52'. The material for a wire-rope bridge, 
proposed to be thrown across this river, at 
Sootguttee, by a native gentleman, named 
Sirdar Sukum Gourah Wunkmoonka, was 
shipped from England in 1850. 

GITZERATV This large province, inclusive 
of the peninsula of Kattywar, and compre- 
hending within itslimitH, together with several 
petty independent states, the whole dominions 
of the Guicowar* and those of his tributaries, 
is bounded on the north by the Gulf of Cutch 
and Uujpootona ; on the south by the Indian 
Ocean, the Gulf of Cambay, and sundiy 
eollectorates of the Bombay presidency : on 
the east by Candeish and Malwa ; and on the 
west by Cutch and the sea. It extends from 
lat. 20 1 to 24° 45', and from long. 69 J to 
74° 20', and rout* *. . .ana of 41,530 square 
nines, an will be seen from the following 
table : -- 

Sfj. Miles. 

Guico war's territory, and Kattyv.ar 24,249 


My bee Caunta 3,400 

Rewa Cn until 4.S79 

Pahlunpore I,o50 

Radhunporc b50 

Bilannoic 258 

Cambay 500 

The Paling 950 

Chouiar 225 

Bansda 325 

Beintand Jiuutool 750 

I >hiLrrunpore 225 

Thurraud and other petty states 

\.\V. frontier 2,325 

Suebecn 300 

Wimravco, and adjacent territory 450 


• 41,536 


Of the extensive region marked out by those 
boundaries, a con-idei.i6le portion is occupied 
by the Gulf of Cambay, and by the British 
district of Ahinodnbad, which, extending about 
the gulf, is on all sides, except seaward, in- 
closed by the territory of th<* Guicowar. Of 
the whole territory, 19,850 square miles arc 
stated to be comprised within the peninsula, or 
that part which may bo marked off from the 
continent by a line drawn from the head of 
the Gulf of Cutch to the head of the Gulf of 
Cambay. Tbe mainland of Guzerat, as con- 
tradistinguished from the peninsula, lias some 
considerable rivers, which intersect or skirt 
the country. Among them may bo enume- 


rated the ftaburmuttee, the Bunass, the 
Mylice, the Nerbudda, and the Taptee. 

Of the mountain^, the most important are 
the Western Ghauts, which, running in a 
direction from south to north, constitute the 
eastern boundary of the territory, from its 
southern limit, in lat. 20°, to lut. 21° 28', 
where, turning eastward, they form the lofty 
brow inclosing the valley of the Taptee on the 
south. The average elevation of these moun- 
tains is about 1,200 feet, though the height of 
some summits is probably not le«s than 2,000 
feet. From the western face of the Ghauts 
proceed numerous spurs or ridges of inferior 
elevation, a few of them reaching to the sea ; 
and in some parts they are replaced by isolated 
hills or rocks, such as those of Parnera, Kola, 
and several others, the elevation of which 
seldom exceeds 300 or 400 feet. North of 
the Taptee, the Satpoora range, dividing the 
valley of that river from the valley of tho 
Nerbudda, extends for some distance into this 
territory, terminating to the westward near 
Rajpeepla. North of the valley of the Ner- 
budda, is the western extremity of the Vin- 
dhya Mountains, expanding into the Barroea 
Hills, low and irrt gularly grouped ; and still 
farther north, into those of Lnonawara. Be- 
yond the*e, in the same direction, aro those of 
Dongurpore, becoming ultimately united to 
Mount Aboo. The overlying formation of the 
northern section of the Ghauts is volcanic, as 
is also that of the Satpoora range, and consists 
for the mod: part of trap. Tho trappoan for- 
mation extends into the peninsula of Katty- 
war, where it forms the bold mountain of 
Pali I liana, e lehrat* d for its numerous Jain 
temples. Farther westward, granite is met 
with, rising to an elevation ol 2,500 feet, in 
the celebrated Giruar Mountain, ** an immense 
bare and isolated gi unite rock, presenting all 
the gigantic masse- peculiar to that forma- 
tion.” The lower parts of the mountain, as 
well as the vicinity, are overlaid with soft 
limestone. 1 he island of Per m, in the Gulf 
of Cambay, formed of saiw b"ie, is remark- 
able for cont doing iiumerou* oiganic remains. 
The mineral wealth of this exteusive tract is 
but scanty, and nails f> ^ little notice : the 
most important production is iron-ore, raised 
in the peninsula. The mouth of the Taptee, 
and probably the whole bed of the Gulf of 
Cambay, abounds in a black sand, very rich in 
iron, and containing Rome platina. At lvaj- 
peepla, the finest cornelians aro obtained in 
great abundance. In the southern districts, 
e proximity of the sea, and the mountains 
vered with jungle or forests, moderate and 
equalize the temperature. Tho most dis- 
agreeable season is during the south-west 
monsoon, ^hen the atmosphere, leaded with 
moi-ture, causes very distressing sensations 
and maladies, the effects being most severely 
felt during the night. In the inland districts, 
in the north of the toiritory, between the 
rivers Nerbudda and Saburmuttoe, the average 
temperature is greatu* than in the southern 
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districts. In this sultry tract, the hot winds 
blow from about tho 20th of March to the 20th 
of May, and at this time the thermometer in 
a double-walled tent rises often to 115°, and in 
the house to 103°. Many, as well natives as 
Europeans, suffer from coup de soleil, and in 
paits where the soil is loose, the heat is ren- 
dered more annoying by the profusion of fine 
sand borne along by the wind. Throughout 
the district, the weather becomes cooler to- 
wards the end of October, and in the cold 
season hoar frosts are not uncommon. The 
climate of the peninsula, particuhuly in the 
Geer, is marked by insalubrity to such an 
extent as almost inevitably to cause death to 
those who are so rash as to expose themselves to 
it in the season following tho autumnal mon- 
soon. Tho shores of the Gulf of Cambay are 
also generally malarious. 

The zoology of Guzerat is varied anil inter- 
esting. The lion is not uncommon, and 
equals in size arul strength the same de- 
scription of animal in Africa. It is observed 
to have a less mane ; but this circumstance is 
con»idoiod to result from its frequenting the 
thick jungles instead of the open desert, the 
usual resort of his African fellow. Tigers and 
leopards are very numerous, and destructive of 
both men and cattle. There are also^the wolf, 
hyaena, antelope, and deor in great number 
and variety. The nylgau (Antilope piefca) is 
common in the northern parts, where there 
are large herds of them. Of birds, there are 
the flamingo, argala or adjutant-bird, sums or 
gigantic crane, and a great variety of aquatic 
bitiK Of domestic animals, the principal are 
the camel, most common north of the ISabur- 
muttce and in the plains in the vicinity of the 
deserts of Rajpootana. * It is also met with in 
the western part of the peninsula. The buf- 
falo is everywhere to l>e met, but in greater 
abundance and excellence in the south. Kine 
are numerous, but in the southern fiart are of 
infenor quality, while in the northern the 
breed is very fine, not being excelled by any 
in Britain. The ass is small and weak ; but 
in the wilds of the north-west, the wild ass is a 
creature of great speed, as well as of consider- 
able beauty, and is sometimes tamed for pur- 
poses of show and pomp. The horse of Katty- 
war was formerly highly prized : but the breed 
has degenerated, and the Guzerat horse at 
present bred by the natives is in no esteem, 
being small, weak, and ugly. In some of the 
jungly valleys and wilds, there is a breed of 
wild cattle, different from the bison, and far 
less fierce. 

The crops, alimentary as well as commei* 
cial, grown in this territory, Are very import- 
ant. Of the aliments y, rice is more or less 
common in all districts under tho hills, 
and in the alluvial soil along the seacoast 
throughout the whole extent of the province. 
It is also much cultivated about the river 
Kaburmuttee. Wheat is very extensively 
grown, especially in the northern part, and in 
the country between the Taptee and the Ner- 


budda. Barley thrives in many parts, jo war 
(llolcus sorghum), in the light lands in the 
north ; bajra (Holeus spicatus) is cultivated 
on inferior lands throughout the whole terri- 
tory , and is the staple article of food for tho 
poorer clashes of the people. In the peninsula 
of Ratty war, jo war and bajra are the chief 
alimentary crops, but wheat is also cultivated 
to considerable extent; a 4 ' are kodra (Paspa- 
luni scorbieulatuni)and gram (Oioerarietinum). 
Sugarcane flourishes in every part of tho terri- 
tory : it is one of the principal products in the 
south, and the quality is considered fine ; but 
cotton may be regarded as the staph; commer- 
cial crop. The date palm (Phumixdnctyfifera) 
and palmyra ^Borassus flabclhfnrmis) are ex- 
tensively planted in the vicinity of l lie sea, on 
account of the nap, from which, when fer- 
mented, the ardent spirit toddy is drawn 
by distillation. The mhowa (Russia latifolia) 
grows in great abundance, and its flowers are 
in great inquest, as the petals when dried 
afford a pleasant food, resembling raisins, and 
by distillation yield an ardent spirit, which, 
though nauseous to Europeans, is consumed 
largely by the lower classes of the native 
population. Mango-trci s are in great abund- 
ance, and produce fine fi m t. Towards the 
coast arc many fine specimens of AdaiiHonin, 
with its grotesque and huge stem, hug* whit*' 
flower, enormous fruit, valuable to li-liermen, 
for whom it serves as floats for tlu ir nets; 
while the wood is so light that a man often 
carries on his shoulder a large log ot it, to 
bo used as a raft in fishing or m taking 
water-fowl. The pulp of tho fiuit iiN** 
yields a pleasant acid, which is used in 
medicine and m making sheibet. The pah 
(Artocarpgs integritoha), with its huge fruit, 
the tamarind, and the Buchanan j.a hit i folia, 
yielding fi uit resembling an almond in taste, 
abound in this w i ll-w r oi ded country. The great 
wonder, however, of the vegetable creation is 
the cubhpor-bur, or great hambm-tree (Ficus 
indica), situate on an island in tho Neibudda, 
covering an area estimated at from three to four 
acres. R> groat in its height, that at a distance 
it resembles a hill, and ho numerous large, and 
close its blanches, that in fhesc.isnn of inunda- 
tion, the population dwell amidst them, until 
the subsidence of the river •leaven their usual 
homes free from water. Esculent produets an* 
numerous and excellent, especially the water- 
melon, considered tho "best in India ; but the 
plantain is not abundant, and the product* is 
of no groat excellence. The manufacturing 
industry for which this territory was formerly 
noted, has much decayed, $m*l in gcncml has 
neatly disappeared, from the greater cheapness 
of the wares thrown into the market by British 
competition. 

Of the population inhabiting these extensive 
dominions, there arc no meftns of ascertaining 
tho precise numbers. Nothing exists beyond 
mere estimates, and those estimates probably 
rest but on vigue grounds. According to the 
best information available, the population may 
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be considered as aomcthing less than 3,000,000. 
They arc of various lineage and characters, but 
no census having hern made, the comparative 
numbers of the respective castes, classes, and 
tribes, could be assigned only conjeotu rally. 
Though the Mahrattas are the ruling race, they 
appear to he surpassed in number by other 
tribes, especially in the peninsula. The Raj- 
poots are very numerous ; Brahmins abound, 
and are mostly landed proprietors or village 
officers. Mussulmans are to be found princi- 
pally in the tow ns, and the Bora sectarians of 
that faith are in general industrious, wealthy, 
and influential members of society. The Par- 
ses, though a, few are engaged in agriculture, 
in general resort to the lai ger towns, where they 
arc distinguished by their industry, quiet de- 
meanor, and commercial sagacity. CoolieH, a 
race settled hero from remote antiquity, are 
especially numerous in the districts north of 
the river My lu c, and of the tracts about the 
upper parts of the various rivers m the north. 
Along tin* north west frontier of the territory, 
they constitute the bulk of the population. 
They are iu general a robust race, and, though 
professing the Brahminkal faiLh, cat flesh, par- 
ticularly that of the buffalo, and are much ad- 
dicted to intoxication, as well by opium and 
bhang, as by ardent spirits. Many of them are 
depredators of v .Iwcs, some som t plun- 

derers, others highway robbers ; yet they are 
said to be trustworthy when expressly hired, 
cither as guards of property, or to convey money 
to some destined place. The Koonbies are an 
agricultural tribe, whoexBt in great numljcrs 
in the south and midland parts of the territory, 
but to a les i extent in the noi th. Besides those 
just enumerated, arc some anomalous tribes of 
less importance ; such as Bunjas, a small, well- 
knit, active race, engaged to some extent in 
cultivation, but by choice deriving their sub- 
sistence as far as practicable from tlio chase, 
dishing, ortho collecting of wild fruits and the 
marketable produce of the jungles for sale. 
Their peculiar pursuits, little relished or shared 
in by the rest of the community, cause them to 
lie viewed witli dislike and dread ; and the 
reputation of possessing groat power in sorcery 
subjects them to much cruel treatment. Some- 
times, in the true spirit of native barbarity, 
they are punished for such imputed delinquency 
by having their noses out off, or by other muti- 
lations. The K at ties, who at a rather remote 
period emigrated from five banks of the Indus, 
to the peninsula, form a majority of the inha* j 
bitants in a considerable prant or district to 
which they have given their uanin. They are 
considered to have been originally from Central 
Asia, and their northern origin is believed to 
be evidenced by their fair hair and complexions, 
blue eyes, tall stature, and athletic frame. 
Over the population in general, but especially 
over the Rajpoots, two classes of mfcn, Bhats 
and Charuns, exercise wonderful influence. 
The Charting, who, as well as the Bhats, boast 
of celestial origin, are divided into two tribes, — 
the Machilee being merchants, and the Maroo 
3 n 


bards ; and these two have in the aggregate 1 20 
subdivisions. The men of those numerous sub- 
divisions profess to understand the rites and 
observances which propiliate Siva and his con- 
sort Barvati, the favourite deities of the Raj- 
poots ; and as few of the population except 
these pretenders to sanctity cun read or write, 
they add to their other means of influence 
acquaintance with tho genealogies of chiefs and 
tribes, and with laudatory legends, which they 
chant in their honour. It is represented, that 
amongst the Rajpoots there is a deep impres- 
sion that certain destruction result.', from being 
instrumental in shedding the blood of a Charon, 
or of any member of hia family. Jn reference 
to this impression, one of the class intent on 
attaining an object which he cannot otherwise 
bring about, wull not scruple to murder a rela- 
tive ; and instances have not hecn wanting in 
which, in extreme cases, a Charon has destroyed 
himself. Tho aged and the young among tin* 
Charuns are taught, not merely to be ready to 
part with life whenever the honour of their 
family or the class to which they belong calU 
for tho sacrifice, but it is said that, “ from the 
feeble female of four-scoro to the child of fhe 
years of ago, they are eager to be the first to 
die and this, it is added, is no rare feeling, 
but (qie # which appears to belong to every indi- 
vidual of this singular community.’ 7 Under 
influence, acquired from the dread of the con- 
sequences of urging the Charon to such fright- 
ful extremities, the members of this community 
guarantee the performance of contracts entered 
into by the most faithless freebooters, and also 
become security for the payment of sums some- 
times of ver large amount. They also attend 
travellers as safeguards, and hesitate not to 
inflict on thembchefs wounds, or even death, 
shmild they fail in insuring protection to those 
whom they escort. Their influence, however, 
on such points has latteily been on the wane ; 
probably Because it has bocome less requisite 
since the establishment of greater security (<> 
life and pr »perty, by the advance of British 
power and influence in the dominions of the 
( luicowar. The Bhats, acco. ding to the imper- 
fect information which we have concerning 
them, appear to differ little from the Charuns, 
except that they have leas influence and fame. 
The portion of either which they possess results 
from their officiating as chroniclers, bards, flat- 
terers, or lampooners. “ They give praise and 
fame in their songs to those who are liberal to 
them, while they visit those who neglect or 
injure them, with satires, in which they usually 
reproach them wdth spurious birth and inherent 
meanness. Sometimes the Rhat, if very seri- 
ously offended, fixes the figure of the person he 
desires to degrade on a long pole, and appends 
to it a sl'nper, as a mark of disgrace. In such 
case the .»«mg of the Bliat records the infamy of 
the object of his revenge. This image usually 
travels the country, till tho party or his friends 
purchase the cessation of the ridicule and curses 
thus entailed.* 7 'Chose singular religionists, 
tho Jains, are rather numerous, especially in 
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the peninsula, where there is scarcely a village 
of any size which has not several of their fami 
lies ; and their innumerable beautiful temples, 
shrines,^ and monastic establishments on the 
mountains of Geernnr and Palithann, are 
amongst the most interesting architectural 
works in India. The Bheel tribe exist in con- 
siderable numbers in the wilder tracts of the 
eastern and north-eastern part of the territory, 
especially about the river Myhee. They are 
considered a people of remote origin, and for- 
merly possessed of power, and of a considerable 
degree of civilization, until subjugated and 
oppressed by both Rajpoots and Mussulmans. 
At present some of them have settled into 
habits of fixed residence, and are engaged in 
agriculture; thus being raised above the ravage 
state of the majority of their fellows. 

Hereditary slavery is not uncommon in parts 
of (iuzerat ; and those claiming ownership over 
the unfortunate beings reduced to this state, 
not only avail themselves of the advantage of 
their services, but hire them out toothers. In 
deference to the philanthropic views of the 
British government, the Guicowar hati lately, 
indeed, issued a proclamation, prohibiting, under 
penalties, the future sale or purchase of children 
within his dominions, except under express per- 
mission of the durbar. This, however*js a very 
imperfect and unsatisfactory measure, perhaps 
a merely colourable one ; and the home autho- 
rities have justly expressed regret that the 
prohibition was not made absolute. The ver- 
nacular language, denominated Guzerattee, is 
an offset from the great Kanskritic stock, and 
closely resent bl^ the Hindee. The principal 
towns — Baroda the capital, Pah hm pore, Cam- 
bay, Kadh unpore, Ohowrar, Baunsda, Peint, 
llursool, Dhurrumpore, Thurraud, Sucheen, 
Wusravee, Deesa, Kajkote, Poorbunder, Dvvar- 
ka, Eoonawarra, Barreah, Daunta, Dongurpore, 
Banswarra, Jabbooa, Oodeporfi, Uajpeepla, 
Saunte, and Bey t —are noticed uflder their 
respective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. There are scarcely anjf made roads in 
this territory ; but most parts of the country are 
very level ; so that communication for half the 
year is easy, and wheeled carriages traverse it 
in all directions. The county will bo traversed 
by the line of the Bombay and Baroda Railway 
Company. A railway is also projected from 
Baroda to Tunkaria. 

The early history of Guzerat presents no 
features of greater interest than those which 
usually occur in the records of the eastern 
nations of the like periods. It formed part of 
the Mahomedan empire of Delhi ; but in the 
reign of Mahraood Toghluk, was separated 
from it by Mozuffer Kban,« previously go- 
vernor, but tli en cefor ward king. About the 
year 1572 it was the seat of great confusion, 
and was re-annexed to the empire by Akbar. 
When the Mahratta fortune prevailed, the 
chief officer of the confederacy, the Peishwa, 
secured a large amount of tribute from it ; 
while another chief, called the Guicowar, be- 
came the ruler of the principal state in Guze- 


rat, called Baroda, to the article on which 
tin* reader is referred for information on its 
history. 

fS HZZLKlf rrrY.-Seo Givikijmtti. 

GWALIOR TERRITORIES, the posses- 
sions of the family of Scindia, have a singu 
larly irregular outline, and consist of several 
detached districts, the principal of which is 
bounded on the north east by the Ohumlml, 
dividing it from the British districts of .Agra 
and Eta wall ; on the cast, in a very tortuous 
direction, by Bundolcund and the British dis- 
tricts of Saugor and Ncrbudda; on the south 
by the native states of Bhopal and Dhar ; on 
the west by those of Knjguih. Jlmlawnr, and 
Kotah ; and on the north-west hy the ( 'hum 
bul, separating it from Dholpore and Raj poo- 
tana. Tile extreme points of tin* Gwalior 
territory are in lat. 21° S' -2d ’ /»()', long. 
74' 4.V- -70 21'. The length of the principal 
portion above described is ‘^4(5 miles fiom north 
to south, and 170 in breadth. The an a of the 
whole comprises lid, IP.) square miles, and 
comprehends part of the ancient province of 
Agra, must of Malwn, ami part of the Deccan. 
The rivers of the Gwalior country are nume- 
rous. The Taptec, flowing west, travei.-s*-. the 
most .southern part of the territory ; and pa 
rallel to this, hut about forty miles farther 
north, the Ncrbudda flows in a similar dm c 
tion ; hut by /.ir the greater portion ot the 
diamage of the territory is discharged into 
the river Ghunihul, which, iceeiung the waters 
of the Chunihla, Svcpra, Ghota Kallee »Siud, 
Newuj, I’arbutty, and some others of los* m , 
portance, flows along the north-west frontu-i 
of the counfiy, separating it from the dev poor, 
Kerowly, and Dholpore territories , subse- 
quently turning south-east, it forms the north- 
eastern boundary, towards tin* British districts 
of Agra and Ktawa, and joins the Jumna in 
the latter district, twenty miles distant from 
the north-eastern course of tli# Gwalior tern 
tory. The Snide, a considerable river, but 
less than the ('hurnbul, flows in some rneasme 
parallel to it, but farther to the oast, and aftei 
forming for a considerable extent the south- 
eastern boundary towaids Bumlolcund, inter- 
sects for thirty miles the north eastern corner 
of Gwalior, and finally falls into the Jumna, a 
short distance below the confluence of the 
Ohunibul with that liver. In the northern 
part of the territory, forming a tract extending 
between the Ghumhul and the Snide, rise the 
Kooaree, Asuu, Sank, and some other torrents 
of less importance, which, flowing east or 
north east, fall ^nto the Sinde on the loft 
side. 

The northern part of the country, of mode- 
rate elevation, and in most places either rocky 
or sandy, has a climate partaking of the torrid 
character"of the neighbouring tiacls of Agia 
or Kajpootaua. In these parts the climate, 
during the rainy season, and for a Hhort time 
afterwards, is exceedingly unhealthy, fevers 
being then \ oiy rife, in coiibcqueticc, according 
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to an intelligent writer, of the moisture im- 'mount power. They are described by Mal- 
bibed by the superficial diluvial soil being pre- • colin as an indolent, sensual race, living ha- 
vented from passing off by an impermeable Initially under tin* besotting influence of 
substratum of sandstone. Hence results great j opium ; while tin* atrocious practices of in- 
damp, indicated by mould mess on all substances ! fanticide and suttee iiiul toleration. The Mus- 
susceptible of it. I hiring the dry and hot sulnian population iH estimated at about a 
seasons, the climate is not unhealthy. The twentieth of the whole. The relative density 
middle, the southern, and the western parts, of the population assumed by Malcolm for 
or those comprised within Malwa, with little Central India is ninety -eight to the square 
exception, have a mdd and rather equable mile ; and this ratio, compared with the area, 
cltm.ito, resulting fiom the elevation of the i would make the amount 3/224,512. The pre- 
surface. The tam*e of the thermometer is un i sent military force consists, first, of the con- 
uxuully small, except during the latter }>art of | tingent, paid by the British government from 
the year, when great and sudden changes often j funds derived from territorial assignments, and 
take place. The cool season comprises the | numbering 8,400, forty-five of whom are Euro- 
pe! iod between the beginning of November pean officers, selected from the Bengal army ; 
and the mill of February : the hot season sue- and, secondly, of the troopH maintained by 
coeds, and continues to the middle of June, tin* Gwalior government, and at its disposal, 
when the periodical rains set m, and last to amounting (cavalry, infantry, and artillery) to 
the < lose oi September, the average fall being upwards of !M>22; thus rather exceeding the 
about fifty inches. Dining this season the maximum fixed by the treaty of 1814. which 
ihennoniHer lias a. very moderate range, rarely (exclusively of the contingent) was 9,000. 
more than from 72 to 7h . The climate be- The founder of the Scindia dynasty was 
comes cooler after the rains, and in pioporlion Kanojee Scindia, a Soodra, of the Koombi or 
to the appioaeh to wauls the winter solstice, cultivator tribe, and hereditary potai l or head - 
when the coldest weather commences, and eon- man of a small rural distinct. He appears to 
tmiii's thiough January and the early part of have first come into notice as a domestic of 
Pebiuarv, the thermometer sometimes falling Balnji Wiswanath, who was Peisliwa from 1 714 
Hi i ce oi four degrees below the freezing-point, to 172<b Kanojee Scindia, being considered 
During the sub*y * \ n the hot winds are by his master trustworthy in his humble avoca- 
comp.iratively mild and of shoit duration, turn, was advanced to a station in the body- 
though ilm thermometer sometimes rises to guard; sulixequcntly rising rapidly, he became 
nearly li'O’ dining the day; but the nights a chief of considerable importance, and on his 
uie invariably cool and refreshing. death, about 17.70, was succeeded in his po*i- 

The population of tin* north-eastern part of tion as head of the Kcindia family, by Madhaji 
tliis tenitoryis of a mixed kind, comprising, Scimlia, one of his natural sons, who was 
In Miles Malnattas (the" nil. ng older), Boon- present at the great battle of Paniput, in 1 "t>l, 
ddas, .lauts, Kajpoots, with some less dis- in which A limed Shall Dooranee defeated the 
tnutly defined divisions of Hindoos, and Mus- confederated Mabrattas. Madhaji escaped the 
oilmans. Vntil the Maluatta inroads in the carnage with difficulty, and uot without a 
last eentury, the country was from an early ■ desperate wound, which rendered him lame for 
pet iod a po^ncsHon of the Mahomedan rulers 'hie. Tliis great national disaster of the M ah- 
of Delhi and in no part of the territory, | rattas did* uot, however, operate unfavourably 
except tin." sin ali tiact *^< m tli of the Nerbudda, | for Scindia ; for the shock g’ven to the power 
do the Main atlas form any large pioportion of of t he Pci hwa actually removed a principal 
the people. In the gieater part of the south- 1 obstacle out of liis way. H< recovered some 
ei n and southwestern parts, comprising a, posseshiou> in Malwa, which had been wrested 
portion of Malwa, a very oousnh ruble section ‘ from him after the battle of Paniput, levied 
of the population is Brahmuncal ; and Malcolm' contributions very extern velv, enforced tribute 
remaiks- “ There i-. pel haps no pai t of India J from the chiefs of llajpootana and others in 
where tin* tribes of Brahmins are *-o various, j the vicinity ol ln.s dominions, and maintained 
and then numbers so gieat,” He however j a huge and effective force in the Deccan, to 
adds, “ but there is certainly none v\ here there | control the Peishwa and other forties oj)|M»s.*d 
me so few ol them eithVr wealthy, learned, or ( to tin* growth of his power. He seems to have 
where there is less attention paid to the reli- iirst eotue into serious collision with the British 
gioiis rites of the H indoo faith, or to its 1 forces in 1 779, when, in concert with the troops 

priests, bv the rest of the population." Knj-'of the Peishwa and ofllolkar, lie battled the 

poots exist in large number^, and pay little 1 Bombay army in an attempt to march to Poona, 
regard to the l’raluninH, whose place as to* and subsequently, in a convention with the 

moial and religious influence is supplied by I managers of the expedition, exacted a cession 

the cognate Iribex of Bhats and Charuns. | of a portion of Broach. The growth ot Scindia s 
There are many potty Kajpoot rajahs, who power up to this period is thus described by 
yield ostensibly fealty and tribute to the j Malcolm: — Madhaji Scimlia took lull ad- 
family of Scindia, but display from time to I vantage of the dissensions that occurred at 
time evidence of a refractory disposition, which Poona, after the death of Ballajee (1/ oD, to 
would render them perilous subordinates in i usurp, as far as he could, the rights and hinds 
ease of any reverse happening to the para- of the head of the empire to the north ol t ie 
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Nerbudda. The detail of the progress of this 
system of spoliation of both friend and foe, is 
not necessary ; suffice it to say, this able chief 
was the principal opposor of the English in the 
war they carried on in favour of ft ago bah. He 
was the nominal slave, but the rigid master, of 
the unfortunate Shah A lluin, emperor of Delhi ; 
the pretended friend, but the designing rival, 
of the house of Holkar ; the professed inferior 
in all matters of form, but the real superior 
and oppressor, of the Rajpoot princes of 
Central India ; and the proclaimed soldier, but 
the actual plunderer, of the family of the 
Peishwa.” His extensive possessions inMalwa, 
however, formed the main basis of his power. 
Mohammed, the weak emperor of Delhi, 
having, in 1741, granted the province of 
Malwa in jaghire t* the Peishwa, who in- 
trusted its management to Runojee Scindia, 
that chief, and subsequently, still more effec- 
tually, Madhaji, succeeded, by constantly- 
repeated encroachments, in acquiring complete 
dominion over the greater part of the province. 
Madhaji Scindia having succeeded in making 
himself master of the strong hill-fort of G walior, 
about 1779, lost it in 1780, when it was sur- 
prised in a night attack by a British force 
under Major JPopham, assisted by Captain 
Bruce. In the following year, ColoneJ Camac, 
in command of a British force, having invaded 
Malwa, and penetrated as far as Seronje, was 
so beset by Madhaji Scindia, as to be compelled 
to make a precipitate retreat, in the course of 
which, however, he succeeded in surprising 
and defeating his pursuer. Consequent on 
this defeat, a treaty was concluded, by which 
the British authorities agreed to evacuate all 
the territory claimed by Madhaji Scindia to 
the right of the Jumna, he also engaging to 
leave the rana of Gohud in unmolested pos- 
session of Gwalior and of the adjoining country. 
By the treaty of Salbye, con cl tided between 
the East- Tn dia Company and the Peishwa, in 
1782, Madhaji Scindia was recognised as a 
sovereign prince, and declared the guarantee 
of its conditions. The fort of Gwalior was, in 
1784, invested by him, at the head of 70,000 
men, and ultimately fell into bis hands by 
surrender. In the HUccee<Ung year lis entered 
Delhi, and was, by Shah A Hum, made minister, 
but soon after expelled by a hostile confederacy. 

In 1788, however, he vigorously pushed his 
fortune, and, among other successes, acquired 
Agra. His most formidable force at this time 
was that commanded by Do Boigne, a Savoyard 
by birth, but trained in the Irish brigade in 
the Bervice of the king of France. This able 
soldier, by means of funds supplied by Scindia, 
kept on foot an army of 1 8,fl00 regular, and 
6,000 irregular infantry, 2,000 irregular horse, 
and 600 Persian cavalry, with 200 cannon. 
By these means, in 1790, were gained, within 
a few weeks of each other, the battle of Palun, 
and that of Mairta, in Joudpore, by which its 
rajah was effectually humbled. Delhi, and its 
immediate dojamdenoies, had, in 1788, been 
occupied by Scindia, whoexpelbd anrl punished 


with tortures, ending in death, Ghulam Kadir, 
the brutal oppressor and mutilator of Shah 
Allum. Madhaji Scindia at the same time 
maintained a preponderance at the court of the 
Peishwa at Poona, and at the time of his 
death, in 1794, his dominions extended from 
the river Taptee south, to the northern limit of 
the district of Delhi, and from the Gulf of 
Cambay on the west, to the Ganges in the 
east; including Candeish, a portion of tho 
Deccan, the greatest part of Malwa, the dis- 
tricts of Agra and Delhi, and the central and 
finest part of tho Doab. He was succeeded in 
his possessions by his grand-nephew Dowlut 
Kao Scindia, then in the fifteenth year of his 
age. The early years and efforts of Dowlut 
Kao were expended principally in contests at 
Poona and its vicinity, for obtaining influence 
over the Peishwa, or the means for overawing 
him, with the view of wielding the power 
derived from his ostensible protection and 
countenance; thus playing a chief partin “ a 
scene of intrigue, art, and treachery, which is 
pel haps unparalleled.” Dowlut It no, joining 
his forces with those of Kagoji Bhonsla, rajah 
of Berar, the allied chiefs, in 1808, invaded the 
territory of the Nizam, protected by the East 
India Company, and on the 23rd of September 
in that year, the Mahratta army, unskilfully 
encamped, was surprised at Assye by a British 
force of about an eighth of its number, com- 
manded by General Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
subsequently the illusti ions duke of Wellington, 
and, after a prolonged and ffucely-con tested 
battle, was totally defeated. The overthiow 
ofScmdia’s military resources in the Deccan 
was completed by that dt font which the con- 
federated Mahruttas received from Sir Arthur 
Wellesley at Argaum, in Berar, on the 28th of 
November following. 

The destruction of the Mahratta power in 
llmdoostan north of the Nerbudda had, m tho 
mean time, been not less signally ( fleeted by 
General, afterwards Lord I.pko, tho British 
comuiander-in-eluef, who having, in the begin- 
ning of September, 1808, stunned Allygurh, a 
few days afterwards, at Patperganj, on the left 
bank of the Jumna, nearly opposite Delhi, 
totally defeated Scindia V disciplined aiinv, 
commanded by the Kienchm.m Bourquien, ami 
effectually cleared tho l)o,ib of the Mali rail as, 
Delhi was immediately occupied by the victo- 
rious army, to winch, before the close of the 
same year, Agra yielded, after a brief attempt 
at defence. General Lake, iudufatigably fol- 
lowing up liD advantages, destroyed at Las- 
waree, a few weeks aftei wards, the remnant of 
Scindia's disciplined force. To avert impending 
ruin, Doulut Kao, at tho close of the year 
1803, acceded to the treaty of Sorji Anjengaum, 
dictated by the British government, ceding on 
the left bank of the Jumna li all his forts, ter- 
ritories, and rights in the Doab,” and on the 
right bank of the river, “all his forts, territo- 
ries, rights, and interests in the countries 
which are to tho northward of those of tho 
rajahs of J eypore and Jodepore;” or, sub* 
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stanlially, all tracts which, eastward of long. 70°, 
arc .situate north of the Chumbul. Ambajee, 
a feudatory of Doulut Kao, had at his osten- 
sible instance engaged to yield to the British 
the fort of Gwalior ; but it was found neces- 
sary to conimonce military operations against 
the place, and tlie Mahratta garrison, rendered 
tractable by this measure, consented to receive 
a bribe, and depart. The fort was by the 
British government transferred to the rana of 
Golmd ; but some difficulties arising, thegrant 
was revoked, and the place, “ from considera- 
tions of friendship 1 ' — such was the phrase — 
was in 1805 eeded to Doulut Kao Scindia by 
the second article of the treaty of Mustafapore. 
The Makratta prince so highly appreciated the 
advantages resulting from the strength of the 
place, that he regarded it as his capital, and 
fixed his residence in a permanent camp at the 
base of the rock, in 1817, when the Peiahwa 
confederated witli Appa Sahib Bhonsla, of 
N agport*, and Uolkar, for the overthrow of 
the British power, the marquis of Hastings, 
governor-general, took the command of a for- 
midable army, and advancing to the river 
Clnimbul, so far overawed iScindia that on No 
vemher 5th, 1817, a treaty was executed, bind- 
ing this chief, among other conditions, to concur 
with the Bntish m effectually quelling the 
Bmdnrncs and otic* freebooters, and for this 
purpose to furnish a body of 5,000 horse, to 
act under the control of British officers. Dou- 
Jut Kao Keimha died in 1827, and as he had 
no male issue, Mugut Kao, a boy eleven years 
old, and nearest relation of the late maharajah 
who could from Ins age is; adopted, was de- 
< lured ovtreign by th* name of Ah Jah Jun- 
kuji (* Si India. This youth displayed a trait of 
c li.waeter of no common atrocity on occasion 
of his marriage, when ho discharged arrows 
among the assembled people, one of whom was 
killed. He died childless in 1848, when Bha- 
goiut Kao, his nearest male relative, eight 
years of age, declaied successor, and pro- 
claimed under the title of All Jah Jyajee 
Si india. The maternal uncle of the deceased 
maharajah became regent, under the title of 
the Mama Sahib, hut was quickly displaced by 
court inliigue and military violence, and the 
rcuift of government were thrown o.stensibly 
into the hands of the mahainnec, widow of 
the late maharajah, “a passionate girl of 
twef v e years of age. ’* 1 1 er ignorance, capi ice, 

and frowaid petulance deceit iated the progress 
of anarchy Inevitable in such a juncture, and 
tlie more alarming, as the moht active pro- 
moters of the turmoil were numerous and de- 
termined, well trained to arm*, amply equipped 
with thorn, and actuated by a Maliiatta love 
of violence and spoil. This state of things 
naturally and justly excited the apprehension 
of the government of British India, Sciudia’s 
dominions being extensively conterminous with 
those of the East- India Company, aud likely, 
in case of outbreak, to share in the calamities 
and suffer from the deeds of inpine and blood 
sure to be perpetrated by a lawless soldiery, 


associated witli freebooters more lawless than 
themselves. The actual minister was the 
l)ada Khasji Wain, who was seized by the 
soldiery, probably less from any hostile feeling 
than a desire to employ him as the tool of 
their rapacity. Hence ensued a military 
conflict between those who seized the minister 
and those supporting the maharanee and 
her party ; but after a brief and feeble en- 
gagement, the soldiers agreed to make common 
cause, intelligence having arrived that a 
large British force had been concentrated at 
Agra. lieinforcements were thereupon called 
in from every side, ammunition in large quan- 
tity was served to the troops of all arms, and 
extensive preparations, of every kind made for 
war. Tlie Daiia Khasji Wala was given up to 
the British authorities ; but all order had m>w 
ceased in Scindia’s territories ; the zemindars 
refused to pay in the rents, and any semblance 
of rule that remained, depended altogether 
upon, the will of the soldiery. The British 
government then resolved upon advancing, for 
the purpose of obtaining full security for the 
future tranquillity of the common frontier, for 
the maintenance of order within the territories 
of Scindia, and for the conducting of the go- 
vernment of those territories in accordance 
w ith tfy; established relations of amity towards 
the British government. It was required that 
the army of Gwalior should be reduced within 
reasonable limits. These objects were avowed 
in the proclamations issued by the Governor- 
General on the entrance of tlie British forces 
into the Gwalior territory, towards the close of 
the month of December, 1848. On the 21st 
December, 4 he British army, led by Sir Hugh 
Gough, commander-in-chief, accompanied by 
Lord Ellenborough, governor-general, com- 
menced crossing the Chumbul near the tow r n 
of Dholpore, and by the 26th of the same month 
the whole had passed to the light side, and 
encamped* at Uingona, twenty-three miles 
north-west of the fort of Gwalior. This force 
advancing *»n the 20th, uuue in front of the 
Makratta aimy about fiftet n mdcs north-east 
of Gwalior, and in a position iupported by the 
neighbouring villages of Mahamjpore and 
Cliuuda. After obstinate engagement, in 
which the British suffered very severe loss from 
tb‘ well-served artillery directed against them, 
the Mahrattas were dislodged from all points 
of their position, and the survivors of the car- 
nage retreated to Gwalior, having lost fifty six 
pieces of artillery and all their ammunition- 
waggons. The total loss on tlio side of the 
Biitish was 106 killed, 6b4 wounded, ami seven 
missing. The numbers engaged w'ere probably 
nearly equal, — tohout 14,000 on each side. 
Simultaneous with the inarch of the com- 
mander- h chief fiom Dholpore was that of 
Major-Get ral Grev, with an army probably of 
about 8,000 or 0,0*00 men, from Bundelcund. 
Crossing the river Sinde at Ch.mdpore, this 
force marched to Puniaur, twelve miles south- 
west of Gwalior, and there, on the 20th Decem- 
ber, encountered a Makratta army, despatched 
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from the capital, ami estimated at 1*2,000 
strong, with twenty-four guns. The Mahrat- 
tas, after a severe struggle, were defeated, with 
the loss of all their artillery and a great num- 
ber of men. The loss on the part of the Bri- 
tish was twenty-five killed, and ISO wounded. 
On the 4th of January, 1814, the fort of Gwa- 
lior was occupied by the contingent force, com- 
manded by .British officers; and thus passed 
into the power of the East-India Company this 
celebrated stronghold, which effectually com- 
manded the Lashkar, or stationary camp, at] 
its base, where 5,000 refractory troops, amply 
supplied with artillery, still held out ; but all 
hope of successful resistance having ceased, 
they accepted the offer made to them of full 
liquidation of all arrears, with the addition of 
a gratuity of three months’ pay, and, sur- 
rendering their artib. ry and small arms, they 
quietly dispersed. 1 1 has been recently deter- 
mined that no further repairs shall be made to 
the fort. On the 13th January, 1.844, was 
concluded a treaty, by which various previously 
oxisting treaties were confirmed, except so far 
as they might be affected by the stipulations of 
the new one. The contingent force fm the 
protection of Scindia’s territory, originally pro- 
vided for in the treaty of tterjec Aujengaum 
(1M>3), by the assignment of certain districts 
for its maintenance, was to be increased, and 
the revenues of other districts, in addition to 
the former, were, by a schedule to the new 
treaty, appropriated to that purpose, as well i 
as. it would appear, to defray the charges of the I 
civil administration of such districts, which was j 
to be conducted by the British government for j 
Scindia. To meet tmmlry debts due to the i 


GWALIOR. — A celebrated hill-fort, the 
capital of the possessions of Scindia s family. 
The rock on whirl) it is situate, is completely 
isolated, though 700 yards to the north is a 
conical hill, surmounted by a remarkable build- 
1 ing of stone ; and on the south-east, the south, 
and the south-west., are similar hills, which 
form a sort of amphitheatre, at the distance of 
from one to four miles. Near the place, and 
on the east of it, runs the small river Soowun- 
reeha, nearly dry, except during the rains. 
The rock of Gwalior, and the ranges in its 
vicinity, are of oehreou.y sandstone, capped in 
some places with basalt, which appear* to have 
formerly universally overspread them, and tin* 
fragments of which lying at their base*., form 
slopes for n considerable distance up their sides. 
The sandstone of the hill fort is ananged in 
horizontal strata, and its face presents so steep 
a fracture, as to foim a perpendicular precipice, 
rising above the upper limit of the slope. 
Where the rock was naturally less precipitous, 
it has been ho scarped as to he rendered per- 
pendicular ; and in some places the upper part 
considerably overhangs the lower. The great- 
est length of the rook, which is from north cast 
to south-west, is n mile and a half, the greatest 
breadth 300 yards. The height at the north 
end, where it is greatest, is 3 1'J feet. On the 
eastern face of the rock, several column l figures 
are sculptured in bold relief. A rampart unis 
round the edge of the rock, conforming to tin- 
outline of its summit ; and a> its height is 
uniform above the verge, its top has an 
irregular appearance. The entrance within 
the inclosure of the rampart is towards the 
north end of the east .side ; fust, by means of a 


British government, and to cover various 
charges incurred by the misconduct of that of 
Scindia, a sum of twenty-six hies was to he 
paid within fourteen days from the date of the 
treaty ; in default of which, territory described 
in another schedule was to be assigifed as pro- 
vision for the payment of the principal debt, 
and the interest accruing thereon, together 
with the charges ul the civil ndminist ration. 
The military force maintained by Scindia be- 
yond the contingent was not to exceed 0,000 
men, of whom not more thap one- third were to 
be infantry. Luring the minority of the maha- 
rajah, all acts of government were to be under 
the control of the British resident, the admi- 
nistration being vested in a council of regency. 
Three lacs of rupees were set apart as a pro- 
vision for the maharanee, Such was the posi- 
tion of the relations under the treaty between 
Gwalior and the British government. Tbo, 
exemplary character, however, of the young 
maharajah, and his high pronfise of qualifica- 
tions for government, led to Ins being intunted 
with the administration of his dominions before 
the expiration of his minority. The formal net 
of coronation w\is jwstponed until the attain- 
ment of his majoiity in J853, when, by its per 
formauee, the young rajah was solemnly con 
firmed in the authority which ho had previously 
exercised. 


■steep load, and higher up by st(*ps cut in the 
( face of tho rock, of such a size and of so 
j moderate a degree of acclivity, that elephants 
, easily make their way up. This huge staircase 
is protected on the outer side bv a high ami 
massive stone wall, and is swept by several 
traversing guns pointing downjt , the passage 
up to the interior being through a sucre* mm 
of seven gates. The piincipal gate m called 
Hatipul, or the elephant’s gate*, from the tignie 
of that animal sculptured over it. The citadel 
is at the north eastern extremity of tin* in- 
closure, and has a veiy striking appliance. 
The outline of the great masses of the antique 
palace surmounted by kiosks, is strongly 
marked against the sky, and adjoining is a 
series of six lofty rodhd towers or bastions, 
connected by curtains of great height and 
thickness. Along the east< in Hide of those 
buildings extends horizontally, in the upper 
part, a course of pricks or tiles of brilliant blue 
colour, like coarse porcelain ; and the effect 
produced by this great vivid streak is singular, 
but not unpleasing. There are within the in- 
| closure of the rampart several spacious tankH, 
capable of supplying an adequate garrison, 
though, according to a military author, 15,000 
men would be required fully to man the de- 
fences, The old town of Gwalior in situate 
along the eastern base of the lock. It is of 
374 
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coiiHidorahla size, having a street a mile long, j the 3rd August, with little trouble and small 
and lain many good bouses of stone; but is ■ loss. At miilniglit, ladders and all other 
very ii regularly built, and extremely filthy. auxiliaries for sealing having been prepared 
It contains a veiy beautiful building of white J (he party for the attack was formed.' Two 
sandstone, with a cupola covered with blue f companies ol grenadiers and light infantry led ’ 
porcelain tiles, beneath which lie the remains the van, under Captain Bruce; Maj >r Popliarn 
ofM uhaininad G hulls, a famous sago, calcinated , followed with twenty Europeans and two l,at- 
for his sanctity iu the time of Akbar. The talioiiH of sepoys. A battalion, two gnus, and 
Lashkar, or stationary camp of the maharajah, a small body of cavalry, were ordered to march 
is represented as extending several miles from at two o’clock, to cover tfiu retreat of the Eng- 
1*1 u* soulh-svest end of the rock, and as being a lisli party, in case of premature discovery, or, 
place of cmi.sideiable traffic and wealth ; but in the event of success, to prevent the garrison 
the great reduction of the military force of the j from escaping. At break of day, the van 
state must cause a diminution of the prosperity arrived at the foot of the scarped rock, the 
of this establishment. It has been desci i bed | spies ascended by wooden ladders, and having 
as a very 111 thy collection of rude buildings, made fast ladders of ropes, the troops followed, 
even the residence of the maharajah being of Some resistance was olfered, but the garrison 
mean exterior, and those of the rest, in appear was intimidated by the unexpected attack, and 
anee little better than hovels, though much the assailantwwero soon masters of the place, 
iwoalth, the proceeds of a long collide of rapine, Transferred by the British government to the 
was stored within them. There are scarcely rana of Gohud, it was in 1734 recovered by 
any manuf.u furcH in (hvalior, except artillery- Marlhajce Scindia, from whom it was again 
founding, and tin* making of gunpowder and! taken m 1S03, hut restored in ISO,', “ from 
Hrcw i ir ks for the prince and court. considerations [it was saidj of friendship” 

Accoiding to the researches of Wilford, the! Finally, in January, 1844. subsequently to the 
fort of Gwalior was built in 778, by Smy a- 1 battle of JMaliarajpoor, it * is occupied by the 
Sena, rajah of a small territory lying about j Gwalior contingent, commanded by British 
tin' lock. Kciishta, however, assigns it a date | officers ; and thus has virtually been placed 
antecedent to the commencement of the Chris-} within the pow r er of the British government, 
twin era. In 10°:* i « besieged by the cole- ! It has been determined that no further repairs 
bialctl Mahinoodof Ghuznec, who found the at- j bliall be made to the fort. Distant S. fiom 
temj it to capture it hopeless, and marched away, i Agra 05 miles, S. from # I)elbi 1 75, W, of 
taking a present. Afti r a long siege iu 1190, j Calpee TOO, N.W. of Allahabad 277, N.W. of 
it was taken by Babauddin, or Kutbuddin I Calcutta, by Allahabad, 772. Lat. 20° 13', 


Kibak, lieutenants of Shahabuddin, or Mu-j 
bannnad, ol Ghor. Jn 12il, it w r as lost byj 
the Muhsulnians, but recovered in 1231, after} 
a blockade for a year, by Shamsuddiu Altamsh, , 
the slave king of L>olhi. Narsingh lv.te, a 1 
Hindoo cliii f, taking advantage of the troubles; 
pioiluccd by the invasion of Taiuorl.iue in 181*8, j 
took Gw’alior, whieh w r as not. recovered liy the i 
MussulmanH until 1519, when it was retaken 
by Ibrahim l^di, tin* Patau soveieigu of' 
Delhi ; after whose defeat and death in battle, 
against Baber, it was seized by a Batan adven- 
tmer. In 1520, Babor gamed it by stratagem, I 
and in 1518, after the expulsion of his hoii| 
llunuiyon, it fell iuto the hands of his success- \ 
lul rival Slier Shah ; but, after tin* return and i 
re establishment of Huiwiyon, it was, in loot), 
recovered by his successor Akbar, who made 
it the state prison for captives of importance. 
Here he confined, and’subsequently put to 
death, his hr>t cousin, Abulkasim, son of the 
di lated Kaniran. Here also Aurungzebe 
confined hij brother Murad, and shortly after 
put linn to death. The same* suspicious and 
cruel sovereign consigned to this prison the 
son of Murad, ami his nephews Soli man and 
Sepehr Shcko, the sons of Dara, who here 
quickly found a grave. In the dismember- 
ment of the empire of Delhi, Gwalior was 
seized by the .lat rana of Gohud. It subse- 
quently changed hands, and in 1779 was gar- 
nsoned by Scindia, from whom it was taken 
by the forces of the East-India Company, oil 


long. 7iC 15 . 

GYA. — A town in the native state of Cash* 
mere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 12S miles 
N.K. from Chainba, and 144 miles N.E. from 
Kangra. hat. 33 39’, long. 77 1 50'. 

G YC1JAN, in native Gurhwal, a hamlet at 
the confluence of the two great torrents Koo- 
pin and Snopin, the united stream of which 
from this, point bears the name of Tons. It is 
elevated fad feet above the bed of the Tons, 
and 5,75b above the level ui thj sea. Lat. 
31° 4, long. 78° 10'. 

GY DEB K H A1 L, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a towp situ k ted 32 miles from 
the right bank of the Indus, 24 miles S.S.NV. 
of the town of Pesdiawur. Lat. 3 IV 40’, long. 
71 32'. 

GYNDAJOOR, in tho British district of 
Bijnour, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces. a 
village on the route from Mcndabad to Hurd- 
war, and 25 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
2tP 10', long. 78“ 40'. 


HACK.. 1TWA R BA. - A town in one of tho 
recently sequesirati d districts of Hyderabad, ot 
territory of the Nizam, 47 miles S. fiom Ellich- 
poor, and 111 miles W.S.W. from Nagpoor. 
Lat. 20 30'. long. 77‘ 8 if. 

TJADJKK. -See Aji. 
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HAFIZGANJ, in the British district of | 
Bareilly, lieut,-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 1 
small town on « the route from the town of I 
Bareilly to Pillcbheet, 16 miles N.E. of the* 
former. There is a bazar, and also a weekly 
market. Lat. 28" 30', long. 79° 37'. 

HAGLEWADDY. — A town in the Mysore, 
75 miles N. from Heringapatnm, and 13/ miles j 
E.N.E. from Mangalore. Lat. 13° 30', long. 
76° 49'. 

HAJEEGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Tipperah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 24 1 
miles S. W. of Tipperah. Lat. 23° 1 6 , long. 
90° 52'. 

HAJEEPOOR, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 27 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 98 miles S.W. by W. 
of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 29 J 20', lung. 
70° 13'. 

HAJEEPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Mymunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 3f> 
miles W. by N. of Nusseerabnd. Lat. 24° 50', 
long. 89° 51'. 

HAJEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Allygliur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Etawa, and 22 miles S.E. 
of the former. Lat. 27° 37', long. 78 J 14'. 

HAJEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Tirhoot, lieut,-guV. # of Bengfcl, a town at the 
confluence of the Gunduck with the Ganges, 
and on the left bank of both rivers. It is on 
the route from Dinapore to Khatmandoo, 15 
miles N.E. of former, 182 S. of latter. The 
Ganges is here crossed by ferry from Patna, 
which is immediately opposite. The place is 
much frequented by pilgrims, and from that 
circumstance has doubtless received the name, 
signifying pilgrim’s town. Lat. 25" 40', long. 
85° 17'. 

HAJIGUN.TE, in the British district of 
Fureedpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the right or south-west bank of the Ganges, 
described by Hcber as here six miles wide 
during the rainy season. Distance from the 
town of Fureedpore E. five miles. Lat. 23° 36', 
long. 89° 56'. 

HALABAK. — A town in the principality 
of Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 
163 miles E. from Sirinagur, and 158 miles 
N.E. by N. from Kangra. Lat. 33° 55', long. 
77° 46'. 

HALAN SYTJDS, in Kinde, a village on 
the route from Hyderabad to Behwan, by way 
of Kotree, and 32 miles N. of the last-men- 
tioned place. It is situate about a mile and a 
half from the right ba^k of the Indus. Lat. 
25° 54', long. 68° 18'. 

HALEESHUR, in the British district of 
Baraset, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a populous town 
aituate on the left bank of the' Hooghly river, 
and celebrated for the number of Sanscrit col- 
leges, founded by a former rajah of Nuddea, 
Lat. 22° 55', long. 88° 23'. 


1TALTPOOTRA, in Sindo, a village on the 
route from He h wan to Larkhana, and four miles 
N. of the former place. It is embosomed in 
high trees, and is situate two miles from the 
right bank of the InduH. Lat. 26° 27', long. 
67" 51'. 

II ALLA, in Sinde, near the left or eastern 
hank of the Indus, is situate in a tract of no 
gicat fertility, the soil being impregnated with 
salt. The new town is large! and more wealthy 
than the old one, which is contiguous to it. 
There is here a much frequented shrine of a 
reputed Mahometan saint. The bazar, winch 
is partially roofed over, is well supplied, and 
considerable business is transacted there. Sin- 
dian caps, the general head-dress of all in the 
country except the Hindoos, are made here in 
great numbers, and of exet limit quality. Halla 
now town is celebi ated for its earthenware, the 
coat scr kinds of which are manufactured froiflf 
clay taken from the bed of the Indus. Tn the 
finer kinds, this material is mixed in a large 
proportion with ground flints : the decorations 
are very showy, and sometimes tasteful ; the 
colours, which are obtained from the oxydes of 
copper, lead, or iron, being remarkable for 
brilliancy and richness. A sort of unctuous 
earth, called “ chunniah,” is obtained from 
lak Os near the town, and is eaten in consider- 
al^le quantities, especially by the women. Esti- 
mates of the population dillur widily, and 
Barnes upon this point, is not consist* nt with 
himself. In one place (\ol. lii. 264), lie .stab 
it at 2,000, and in the same volume (p. 227) at 
10,000. The latter seems tin* more probable 
amount. Lat. 25‘ 39', long. 68 21'. 

HALLAlf, or HALLA WAR, in the penin- 
sula of Kattywar, province of Guzerat, a dis- 
trict named from the Halla tribe of Rajpoots 
Jt is boifnded on the north by the Gulf of 
Cutch ; on the north-cast by the districts of 
Muchoo-Kanta and J hall a war ; on the enst by 
the district ot Kattywar; on the south by the 
districts of Kattywar and Sonith ; on the 
south-west by the distiict of Bunin and the 
Arabian *Sea ; and on tho west by the district 
of Okamundal, from which it is divided by a 
small runn or salt-marsh. It lies between lat. 
21° 39'— 22° 50', long. 69° 9'— 71° 3' ; is about 
130 miles in length from oast to west, ami 75 
in extreme breadth. Its area may be stated 
at about 4,960 square miles. The greater part 
of tliiH district lielongs to the thakoors or chiefs 
of Naunagar, Gondul, Rajkot, Dhurol, and 
Kotra Sangani. The total population is esti 
mated at 358,560 ; an amount which, compared 
with the area, indicates a relative density of 
seventy-two to the square mile. The annual 
tribute by the various chief# and landholders 
is stated to bo 345,778 rupees; of w'hich the 
sum of 101,598 rupees is paid to the British 
government, 167,495 to the Guicowar, and 
16,685 to the nawaub of Joonaghur. 

HALLOWAL, in the Reechna Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated nine 
miles from tho light bank of the Ravee, 53 
376 
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miles N E. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 
air JO', long. 74 J 45'. 

1IALLWV. — A town in tlie British district! - - , — - 

of liollary, presidency of Madras, S3 miles B0 ' 1 <>» the renowned Mahmud of Ghuznee, 
l>y E. of Rollary. Lat. 15' 52', long. 77" 1 O'. | , d Bidia i according to K.-.rmhta, “ the 


evaporation or absorption in the arid waste. 
liaiiHcc appears to have been an important 
place as early as 1 0B0, wlmu Massaoud, the 


N.byl 

HAMF.EDNUCSOUR. - 


A town in the 


Hindoos reckoned it impregnable, and were 
taught to believe that it could never fall into 


British district of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, ! the hands of the Mahometans. On tins occa- 
1 miles N. by W. of Shcrghotty. Lat. 25 2', j a i on , the India soothsayers, like those of other 
Jong. H4 43. nations, deceived their followers, for, in the 

HAM EKKdlTRH.- - A town in the Rajpoot * space of six days, the king escaladed the j»1?lc*c, 

iand took it by storm 


state of Oode\poor, 9J miles S. from Ajmeer, 
and 73 miles W. from Kotah. Lat. 25 J 10', 
long. 71 43'. 

H VNAHFTAT. —A town in tlio British dis- 
tri( t of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal. 44 miles 
N. by K. of Calcutta. Lat. 23 J 11', long. 

33. 

HANdO, or lITNd, in Bus^ahir, a village 
of Koonawur, in the Tartar division called 
H aligning, K situate near the noi th-cantcm 
base 

of three or Jour hamlets or small subdivisions, 
and is situate at the head of a fertile and c ulti- 
\at(d dill, a mile long, and about half that 
breadth, bearing luxuuant crops of corn and 
pulse, and watered Ivy three never- failing 
streams, which flow down it to the river Li. 
llaugo is noted fi • a temple, of high repute, 


Herein he found im- 
mense treasure. TiefFen thaler, writing about 
the middle of the last century, describes it as 
having a ruinous brick-built fort, situate on a 
hill. The canal must also, at that ftine, have 
been in a ruinous state, as the place Hutfered 
from want of water insomuch that there was 
only one crop in the year, and that dppendent 
on the periodical rains. In 1798, when for a 
| short period it w r as the capital of the adven- 
, . . 1 ni-cahW?i n , turer deorge Thomas, it was supplied with 

I tin- Ihinurunir Mountains. It consists , wat(Jr „ OIie ot)ler beiuj i procurable 

for above a dozen miles. “ Here, ” says Thomas, 
“ I established my capital, rebuilt the walls of 
thocity, which had longsiir j fallen to decay, and 
repaired the fortification. As it has been long 
deserted, at first J found difficulty in procuring 
inhabitants, but by degrees, and gentle treat- 
ment, 1 selected between lheand six thousand 


nnu, bppaicntly devotee!, to 


persons, to whom 1 allowed every lawful in- 


«el superstition half Brahmin ical and ^ ^ l rt i aWi . he d a mint,' and coined 

iinaic. It is a large building, crowded i , . , 

. . - “ ... I11V OVVIl 1 


ainmi , the native- 
a mongic 

b.,11' Lammc. m, is « large crowuen . own r> «hich I made current m my 

i.„„lr «„h grotesque idol,, the principal of J my ail ,l om mtry ; cast my own artillery, 

, ..v, lrteoU » eonmienced making muskets, matchlocks, and 
'powder." In 1801, Thomas, being besieged 


winch La large earthenware figure t 
man, wearing a diadem of human skulls, and , 
an i miniums necklace 

dona to the ground, and lit smi-... nanu uie ' UIlder the French *d venturer Perron, evacuated 
hdtot a swoid, lulus left a human skull, cut t , K , am , tuok lefuge in the territory of 
do«n to the fo. m of a drinking cup. An j Uie y, ; .„ t . hl(]ia Company. The population has 
enormous serpent, with protruded tongue, is L re tumed at 9,1X2. The road to 


of the same, reaching ( j ierc py a ^istly superior force of Mahrattas, 
id 1 U his right hand tliei, , X m 1, TWr„.> 1 


twined round his neck, and is of such a length L. 

»- ‘ 1 -- 1 1 The I 


south 


, , , • , * i mi n*» -cast of the town, or in the direction 

as to rear 1 1 the ground with its head lhc| |>f I)elhi f a 0O(1 . to the west it is aUo good, 

idol holdsfl.i it S arms a woman, whose head is ' ui , , tll0 whole way tll Hissar along the 
also crowned with a chaplet id skulls, and who K<uk , lf tbo ualla i. Hans. 


distant N.W. 


hears in her hand a skull, formed into a drink • Delhi «9 miles, N.W. t- W Calcutta 989 

intended 1 -i i riT on i, in „ *rn a' 


miles. Lat. 29 6', long. 7fi 3'. 


mg-cup, the group being apparently 

to represent incarnations of the deities in . VL1(W1 , . , , ,, . a . , v , . , rl> , 

state of wrath. The village contains thirty HANSOrtm the Rrit.sh district of lsroarh, 

families of Tartars and a few nuns, and, lu> , presidency of Ih.mfl.ay, a town near the south- 
cording to Herbert, gives name to the 8U1 - - ^slern bank .of the estuary of the river 
rounding district of Hungnmg. Elevation ^‘hudda. Population 5 000. 
above the sea 11,400 feet. Lat. 31“ 49', long. «;,V, 28 miles. Lat. 21 32, 

78' 34'. ■ rl j0 - 

HANLE. — A town in the native state of 
Caslmiere, or dominions of Oholab Singh, * 

inilcH N.E, from Simla, and lfifi miles E. by 

N . from Chftinba. 


Distftnce from 
2r long. 


A river rising iu lat. 
, , in tne native state of 

xoo limes x-„ a , f « w , Inile ? aoUth " f U ‘° ‘°' V ." ‘ ,f 

Lat. 32 ■ 43', long. 78' 5ti . | Narno >. and flow, “K m , a north-easterly direc- 
( tion for ,sevent)>five miles, alternately through 


HAJsSKK.-A town in the British district! Jhujhur Rnd ^ j, ritj!<h torritory 0 f Goorgaon, 
of Hnrreeniiah, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 1 ro - ! and’for t wen tv- two miles through that of Delhi, 
w'uato on the watercourse made, | fa „ s inU , ie iy t ., hi Cana i a few m iles north of 
in 13, .11. by I- eroz Toghluk king of Oelhi, who j thc towu „ f D u lhi, i„ l H t. 2h” 40', long. 77 15 - 
in some places clearing and deepening the hod „ . ^ 
of the Chi tang torrent, and in others excavating I HAI OOR. ». oe Haipcr. 
a channel, conducted a branch from thc Ihdhij HARAMVK.- A lofty summit in the range 
(/anal westward beyond Hissar, until it either (bounding Cashmere on the noith. In a dc- 
disembogued into the (?agur, or was lost by j pression on thc northern declivity is a small 
3 C 3 " 7 
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lake, callorl Gunga Bui , — u the place of the 
Ganges,” which, like many other reservoirs of 
water, is held in high veneration by the Hin- 
doos. The elevation of Hnramuk above the 
level of the sea is estimated by Vigno at 
13,000 feet. Lat, 34 u 20', long. 75°. 

HARAPA. — A village of the Punjab, close 
to the left bank of the Ravee, and seated amid 
very extensive ruins, the most striking being 
the relics of a large brick fortress. This is 
considered by Masson to bo the site of the San- . 
gala of Arrian, where the Indiana made such j 
an obstinate defence against Alexander; but i 
this opinion is regaided by eminent authority | 
as open to question. Professor Wilson ob- 
serves, “ tVhether they [the Macedonians] fol- ; 
lowed the course of the Iravati [Ravee] to j 
ITarapa, may be reasonably doubted.” Harapa 
is in lat. 30° 40', long. 72 l 53'. 

HARAWITG. — A castle in the north of the 
Punjab, on the route from Lahore to Cashmere 
by the Banihal Pass, and 2S miles 8. of the 
last-mentioned place. It is built of wood, in a 
ravine on the right bank of a stream which, at 
a short distance below, falls into the Clmuaub. 
Harawug is in lat. 33° 12', long. 75° 3'. 

HARIHARPOOR, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a petty market-town on the Jamura, a small 
river, a feeder of the Rapti. According to 
Buchanan's report, thirty years ago, it con- 
tained 150 houses ; and allowing six persons to 
each, consequently a population of 000. Dis- 
tant S.W. from Goruckpore cantonment 22 
miles. Lat. 26° 45', long. 83 3 2 / . 

HARIKE, in the Punjab, a village situate 
on the right bank of the Ohara river, three 
miles below the confluence of the Sutluj and 
Beas. The name Ghara is in this instance 
given to the river with some latitude, as it is 
not usually so called above a spot twelve miles 
below Harike. The site of the village is on 
the high hank of the river, and, when the 
water is low, distant a mile and a half from 
the ferry. Though a small place, the trade is 
important, and twenty years ago, nearly the 
whole traffic with Hindustan,* from Afghanistan, 
Kashmir, and the Punjab, passed through it. 
There is besides great local traffic between the 
districts in its immediate viciuity on both sides 
of the river. Harike is in lat. 31 J 10', long. 
74° 59*. 

HARIPOOR, in the Punjab, a town on the i 
great route by the Dub Pass into Cashmere, is j 
a populous and thriving place, with a handsome 
and well-supplied bazar. Von Hu gel considers 
it one of the wealthiest placesoin the Punjab, 
the streets being thronged with a busy and 
cheerful crowd, exhibiting evident indications 
of prosperity, and the shops supplied with all 
that can contribute to the gratification of Indian 
taste. It is situate on the river Dor, which, 
about ten miles westward, falls into the Indus 
near Torbela. Lat. 34 ' 14', long. 72" 57'. 

HARIPOOR, in the north-east of the 


Punjab, among the lower mountains of the 
Himalaya, is a fort, huh minded by a small 
town, which contains a good and well-supplied 
bazar. Tht* name signifies the town of Hnri, 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu, and Hindoo 
superstition here flourishes in the highest de- 
gree of vigour. Haripoor is in lat. 3J° 50', 
long. 70" 1 P. 

HARTPOOR, in tho British district of 
Jaunsar, at the southern frontier, where it 
joins the Debra Doon, a village in the bifurca- 
tion at the confluence of the Tons and Jumna. 
Though the Tons losws its nmne, and tho united 
stream continues to be called the Jumna, the 
former is the larger, its discharge per second, 
when surveyed bv Hodgson, being 2,827 cubi • 
feet, and that of the latter 1,015. Elevation 
above the sea 1,086 feet. Lat. 30 1 30', long. 
77 1 54 . 

HARIPOOR, in Cashmere, a small town 
situate in the Punch Pass from the Punjab 
into that valley, and near the spot where tho 
pass opens into the low' ground of Cashmere. 
It. is close to the right bank of the Hornbeam, 
a considerable feeder of the Veyut or Jheluin. 
Hence the Rem beam is sometimes called tho 
River of I lari poor. The town is small and 
mean, remarkable only for its picturesque site 
beneath the Pir Panjal mountain, which on the 
south rears its towering summit, covered with 
snow during the greater pait of the vear. Lat. 
33° 40', long. 74" 51'. 

JIARNNULLY — A town in the My son*, 
64 miles N.W. by N. from Sermgapatam, and 
06 miles E.N.E. tiom Mang.doie. Lat. 13 14', 
long. 76 J 16'. 

HA HOWTEK. - See Kotaii. 

HARR K HP( M >R. — See A n r v poor. 

HARKIORPOOR,— A town in the Cuttack 
mchal of Mohurbungo, 30 miles N.W. from 
Balasore, and 56 miles S.W. from JV* idnapooi . 
Lat. 21° 51', long. 86° 46'. 

HARRISON’S ISLAND. — A small island 
lying off the coa^t of Ariaoan, situate about 
ten miles from the shore, and among theclusti r 
of islands to the south of Uamree. Lit. 
18° 40', long. 94 J 2'. 

HARU, a small river of the Punjab, rises 
at the base of the Himalaya, and receiving the 
Nilab from the north east, and several smaller 
streams, flows into the Indus on the eastern side, 
a few miles below Attock, after a course of 
about sixty miles. This confluence is in lut. 
33° 49', long. 72° 16'. 

H ASHTNUGGUR, in thd Daman division 
oF the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
hank of tho Lundy c, 20 niilei4 N. of the town 
of Peslmwur. Lat. 34 15', long. 71° 45'. 

HASSAN, in the territory of Mysore, a 
town on tho route from Bangalore to Manga- 
lore. In 1690 it was conquered by Cliikka 
Deo, lajah of Mysore, and incoij>orated with 
his dominion*. Distant from Bangalore, W., 
378 
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102 miles ; from Mangalore, E., 88. Lat. 
13°, long. 76" 9'. 

11ASSAN A BPAL, in the Punjab, so called 
from containing the tomb of a reputed Maho- 
metan saint of that name. It is situate in a 
delightful valley, watered by numerous springs, j 
which gusli from among the rocks. Here are 
the ruins of a pleasure-ground and small palace, 
tastefully formed by the Mogul emperor Ak bar, 
ami though much decayed, displaying yet an 
exquisite combination of elegance and refined ] 
luxury. Lat. 33 1 48', long. 72 5 45'. ! 

I1ASSAN KE GHURREE. -A town in 
the British district of Shikarpoor, province of 
Simla, presidency of liombay, 47 miles N. of 
riukkur. Lat. 28 J 20', long. 68' 44'. 

1 1 AST I NOS (FORT), in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of theN.NV. Provinces. I 
Jt is a small well-built fort, on the summit ofj 
a conical hill, tliiee miles and a half W. ofj 
Lohughat or Kikhesur. Water can be obtained 
only from the bottom of the hill, at a distance 
of half a mile of steep descent, so that the 
post, if regularly invested, must Npeedily fall. 
The artilleiy attaehed’to Fort Hastings consists 
of two field howitzers, two brass six- pounders, 
four iron twelve pounders, with an ample sup- 
ply of ammunition. Elevation above the sea 
0,210 feet. La’.. ‘29 2.7, long. 80° 7. 

HAT EE, in Baghdcund, a town in the 
native state of lb* wall, on the route from Mir- 
z.ipoor to Lohogaon, 110 miles direct S.W. ofj 
Mir/apoor, 5 S »S E. of Banda. Elevation above 
the sea 1,070 feet. Lat. *21 4*2', long. 80' 53'. 

HATEE OOSTEE. -A town in the British 
(list iict of Iih.igulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
03 miles N.N.W, of Bhagulpour. Lat. 26°, 
long. M>° 31'. 

HATH K A PEEPLEA. — A town of Malwa, 
in tfie native stat* of Dew as, *28 miles K. from 
Indoor, a#ul 9,# miles W. from Jluo&ungabad. J 
Lat. ‘22 1 45, hfiig. 70 J 17'. ' ! 

HATIMABVD, in the British district of 
Boluiidsludiur, lieut.-go\. of the N.W. Pro- 
vmees, a \ i 1 lage on the route from Muttra to 
Meerut, ami 43 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 
28 *21', long. 77 56. 

1IATIYA.- A town in the uative state of 
Nepal, on the light hank of the river A run, 
and 97 miles E. by N. from Khatnundoo. 
Lat. 27 .78', long. 80° 50 . 

HATKAS, in the district of Allygmh, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Piovinces, lies on the route 
trom the cantonment of Agra to that of Ally- 


centre of it stands a very high brick building, 
considerably overtopping the surrounding bas- 
tions. The glacis is about 100 yards wide; 
and a renny-wall (fausse-braie), with a deep, 
dry, and broad ditch behind it, surruunds the 
fort.” The owner, a talookdar or renter of the 
surrounding district, on the occasion of Hol- 
kar’s invasion, as well as at other times, acted 
with hostility towards the British ; and at 
length his assumption of independence was 
found so mischievous and alarming, especially 
in the threatening state of affaivs at the 
commencement of the Mahratta war in 1817, 
that it was found necessary to dislodge him. 
Dya Ham, who held the place at that time, 
was accordingly summoned to surrender the 
fort, and allow measures to be taken for its 
being die.ni an tied. Trusting in the defences, 
which had been strengthened in imitation of 
those of the neighbouring British fort of Ally- 
gurh, by preparing a covered way, raising a 
glacis, and diminishing the height of the ram- 
parts, the occupaut refused compliance ; where- 
upon, on the 23rd February, 1817, the town 
was breached and evacuated ; and on tlm 1st 
of March fire was open'll on the fort from 
forty-five mortars and three breaching-batteries 
of heavy guns. At the close of the same day, 
a magaime in the fort exploded, and caused 
such destruction of the gai risen and buildings, 
that Dya Ram, terror-struck, abandoned the 
place in the course of the night, and it was 
forthwith dismantled, as well as the neighbour- 
ing fortress of M urban, and some others. The 
population of this town, always considerable, 
has much inci eased since its direct subjection 
to British •■way, the number of its inhabitants 
in 1853 being returned at 20,504. It is the 
chief mart for the cotton of the neighbouring 
tracts, which is fm warded by easy land-carriage 
to Furruckabad, on the Gauges, and conveyed 
by that liver to the lower provinces Distance 
S.E. from Delhi, by Allyghur, 100 miles; 
N.W. from Calcutta SI 5. Lat. 27° 30', long. 
7S J 9'. 

HAITI A RIVER. — O.m of the principal 
mouths of the river Megua, — See Ganges 
UlVEK. 

| HATTIA. — An island lying at the mouth 
of the Megna nver, and comprised within the 
jurisdiction of the British district of Bulloah, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal. Its centre is in lat. 
*22° 3V, long. 91 u 8'. 

IlATTOp. —A town in *hc native state of 
Indore, or territory of Holk.ir, 10 miles N.W. 
Ifioiu Indore, and 1*29 miles W. from lloosung- 


gurh, 33 miles N. of the former. It is built m ahad. Lat. ‘2P 47', long. 7 5° 44 . 
the form of a square of about 500 yanls, and H vrTUn _L A town in t u e British protince 
is simouiided by a mud wall and a very deep 
dry ditch. The old fort is situate half a mile 
due cast of the town, and though now a heap of 
ruins, was once regarded as formidable. When 
approached by the British troops in 1801,1 lfAL'LKOOKKA . — A town in the Mysore, 
while in pursuit of Holkar's army in the Doab, J 05 miles N. by W tiom SeringapaUin^ and 
Thorn deserilies it as built on a small hill, with j 109 nule> E.N.E. from Maugaloie. Lat. 13 19 , 
a giadual ascent; ami he continues : “ In the | long. 7t>° 20. • ^ 


of Nagpoor, 83 miles N.E. from Vigpoor, ; 

49 mm E.S. E. from Seuni. Lat. ‘21° 40, 
long. 80 20'. 
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HAUMP, in the Rewa Caunta division of 
Guzerat, presidency of Bombay, a town situate 
on the left bank of the Nerbudda river, and 
73 miles E. by N. from Broach. Lat. 22°, 
long. 74 a 6'. 

HATJNSEE, in the Reechna Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Chenaub, 70 miles W.N.IV. of the town 
of Lahore. Lat. 32° 3', long. 73° 6'. 

1IAUPUR, in the British district of Meerut, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
situate on the route from the town of Meerut 
to Muttra, and 20 miles S. of the former. It 
is of considerable size, and has a population of 
13,598. The place has been selected as the 
locality of one of the government studs, which 
has obtained celebrity for the character of the 
horses passed into the different branches of the 
service. Lat. 28' 44', long. 77° 51'* 

UAVALEE, in the Bareo Dooab division 
of tho Punjab, a town situated 10 miles from 
the right bank of the Sutlej, 90 miles S.W. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 30° 26', long. 
73° 34'. 

HAVEYLEE, in the .letch Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the d helum, 107 miles W. by N. of the town 
of Lahore. Lat. 31° 48', long. 72° 23'.* 

HAWULBAGII, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
It is situate five miles north of Alinom, and on 
the left bank of the Kosilla, runniug at a con- 
siderable depth below, with a deep, black, and 
violent current. The site is picturesque and 
fine, and as the climate is wanner than that of 
Almora, in consequence of an elevation loss hj 
1,900 feet, it is generally the residence of the 
civil officers in charge of that town and of the 
district of Kumaon. There is also here a can- 
tonment for the provincial battalion. Eleva- 1 
tion above the sea 3,889 feet. ’Distance N.W. 
from Calcutta 963 miles. Lat. 29° 38', long. 
7ff 40'. 

HAYATNUGAR, in the district of Sultan- 
poor, territory of Oude, 80 miles S.E. of Luck- 
now. Butter estimates the population at 100, 
half of whom are Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 15', 
long. 82° 13'. 

If AYCOCK ROCK, situate off the shore of 
Arracan, in lat. 17" 10', long. 94° 31'. 

HAYES ISLAND, off the coast of Tenas- 
sorim, 93 miles from Tenasserim ; length four, 
and breadth two miles-., Lat. 11° 52', long. 
97° 45'. 

HAZAREKBAGH.— A British district sub- 
ject to the political agent for*the south-west 
frontier, called also Ram ( ,urh, which see. 

IIAZAREEBAGlf, the principal place of 
the district of Hazarcebagb or Ttaragurh, a 
town on the route from Calcutta to BenareH, 
239 miles N.W. of the former, f89 S.E. of the 
latter. Jacquemont, who visited it in 1829, 
styles it a large village. Its principal bazar is 
regularly built, and some of the shops and 


houses, which are all of mud, are two stories 
| high. It was formerly a place of more im- 
portance than at present, having been for some 
time the head-quarters for a regiment of tho 
Queen’s infantry, when a church was built, on 
the supposition of the permanent cantonment 
at that place, of an European regiment. In 
1845, tho station ceased to be a cantonment for 
European troops, and now is occupied by a 
detachment of the Ramgurh native battalion. 
It is also the station of a principal assistant to 
the Governor-General's agent for the south- 
west frontier, and contains a jail for civil and 
criminal prisoners. Ilazareebagh is situate in 
an extensive and elevated plateau, overspread 
with forest and jungle, and having in many 
places the romaius of mango-groves and other 
regular plantations, indicating the country to 
have been formerly much better peopled and 
cultivated. Its present desolate state is pio- 
liably attributable to the devastations of the 
Mahrattas in the middle of tin* eighteenth 
century. Hazareebagh was selected as the 
residence of the ex-ameers of Sinde. Subse- 
quent arrangements wore made, under which 
two of the four brothers were permitted to 
remove to Lahore. Elevation above the sea 
1,750 feet. Lat. 24°, long. 85° 24'. 

UAZOO, — A town in the British district of 
Camroop, province of Assam, 15 miles W. N.W. 
ofGowliatty. Lat. 26' 15, long. 9V 31'. 

IIAZKI T TGIJNJ, in the Bntish distiutof 
Eurruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pio- 
vinccs, a town near the northern frontier, 
towards Mynpoorce, ami 30 miles N.W. of 
the city of Eurruckabad. Lat. 27’ 39', long. 
79° 16'. 

HE EAT. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
.Todhpoor, on the left bank of one of tho 
branches of the Rairce river, and 52 miles 
S.E. from Jodlipoor. Lat. 25" 53', long. 
73 50'. 

HEEBURGEJI. — A town in the British 
district of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 
23 miles E. of Beejapoor. Lat. 16 48', long. 
76° 8'. 

HEERAPOOR, in the British territoiy of 
Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W . 
Provinces, a town on the route from R.imgurh 
to Baitool, 47 miles S.W. of tho former. Lat. 
22° 30', long. 80° 21'. 

HEERAPOOR, in the British distiict of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village between the cantonment of All^gmh 
aud that of Mynpooree, and 32 miles N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 27° 33', long,, 78' 44'. 

IIEERAPORE, in Bundelcund, a small 
town in a district of the native Htato of Chur- 
ikharee, on the route from Banda to Kaugor, 

1 120 miles S.W. of the formef, 52 N.K. of the 
| latter. It has a bazar, and writer from wells 
j and a tank. By the Ilirapur Pass, half a mile 
I S.W. of tho town, tin* route from Band.i to 
Saugor ascends from the plains of Bumh Ion ml 
| to the plateau on the range styled by Franklin 
1 380 
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tho Pamm Hills. The pass “ is about a mile in 
length, and easy.” Lat. 24° 23', long. 79 w 16'. 

HEEKTOOK, in the Mysore, a town Hituato 
on the right bank of the small river Vedavati, a 
perennial current of fine water. It once pos- 
ho '• sed 2,000 houses, an outer and inner fort, 
and several temples ; but the place was ruined 
by tho Malirattas, and the calamities inflicted 
hy them were completed by a dreadful famine 
which succeeded, and which swept away nearly 
all this inhabitants, the small remainder flying, 
and leaving the town in desolate waste. Jt 
recovered very slowly, ami has never attained 
a degree of prosperity at all to he compared 
with its former state. Distance from Seringa- 
patairi, N., 100 miles; Bangalore, N.W., 94. 
Lat. 13 57', long. 70° 41'. 

if FXIUAD VEN COTTA. — A town in the 
Mysore, 33 miles S.W. from Seringapatam, and 
5b miles E. by N. from Caunauore. Lat. 12° 7', 
long. 7b J 23'. 

IIKLIU A-KA-GOTE, in Sinde, a small 
town on the route from Tatta to Hyderabad, 
by Kotree, and 112 miles S. qf the Inst-men- 
tioneil place. It is situate near the eastern 
extremity of tho Kunjur l)und, a considerable 
expanse of bnrkish water, abounding in fish, 
and sunounded bv low sandstone hills. Close 
fi/ukunjhui s, or “ 1 on ug p reserves,” intervene 
between the town and th<* right bank of tin* 
Indus, distant about a mile and a half to the 
k ast. Plenty of forage may be obtained, and 
water is supplied from a small pond near the 
town. Lat. 2 P 5l\ long. Oh 8. 

11 ELWAVK. — V town in the British teni- 
ton of .Salt i ra, piesidency ot Bombay. .‘>0 miles 
ft.W. of Satlaia. Lat. 17 20', long. 73° 47'. 

UEMMWPY. A town in the British 


HENERY ISLAND. — See Ondares. 

HENNAVUTTY, in the Mysore, a river 
rising near the western frontier, on the eastern 
declivity of the Western Ghats, and in lat. 
13° 12', long. 75' 44'. It flows for thirty-five 
miles south-eastward, to Santapoora, where it 
turns eastward, and thence holds a toituous 
course, but generally in the direction last men- 
tioned, for fifty miles, to Sagra. At that place 
it turns south-eastward, and continues to flow 
in that diieetioti for thirty-five miles, to its fall 
into the Cauvery, on the left side of the latter 
river, near Kistnaraajpoor ; its total length of 
course being 120 miles. It is officially described 
as a valuable stream, never quite dry. 

HENZADA. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British province of Pegu, on the right bank 
of the J rawady, and 65 miles W. from Pegu. 
Lat. 17° 40', long. 95° 18'. 

HEOONLA, a river in the British district 
of Kmnaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province*, 
rises in the most southerly range of mountains 
of the Himalaya system, and in lat. 29 J 5.7, 
long. 7V 40'. Its direction is generally north- 
westerly, and after a course of about twehty- 
fivo miles it falls into the Gauges, on the left 
side, in bit. 3(P 6', long. 7b 2b. Webb forded 
it in April, five miles above its mouth, and 
found it forty yards wide and sixteen inches 
deep, with a moderately rapid current. 

II EH DOSE. — A town in the Southern Mah- 
| ratta jaghire of Bore, situate on the right bank 
of one of the branches of the Neera n\er, and 
2b* miles S. from Poouah. Lat. 18 J 4', long. 
73 12. 

HERRIN KA1UO, in the British territory 
of S.iugur mid Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the 
| N.W. Provinces, a towm on the route from 


district of South Parian, presidency of Madras, 
56 miles X. by W. of Mangalore. Lat. 13" 4 V, 
long. 74 lb'. 

1 1 KMT.? BAD, in the British district of 
Din.ijpore, limit -gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
left bank of the river Coolick, 25 miles W. of 
the towui of Dmajpore. That it was formerly 
a plate of importance, appeal’s as well from, 
tiadition as horn numerous ruins existing m 1 
its vicinity. Those of more remote date are 
considered to bo of an era anterior to Mussul- 
man sway. One of the most entiie architec- 
tural relics of the latter period is a mosque, 
surmounted by seven small cupolas ; the whole’ 
building, though of ungraceful construction,' 
manifesting elaborate and costly workmanship, j 
Pontiguous in another building, denominated 
Takhti Musayn Padshah, or “ Throne of King 1 
l lose} if,” formeily monarch of Bengal. It 
consists of a truncated pyramid, twenty feet 
high, having on its summit a considerable 
area, in the centre of which is a square, on 
which llusayn sat to witness public spectacles. 
Several tombs ami shrines of deceased persons, 
regarded by Mussulmans .os siinls, are dis- 
persed over the area. Memtabad is in lat. 
25° 38', long. 88 J 12'. 


lloosungabad to Ellibhpoor, 17 miles 8.S.W. of 
the funner. Lat. 22 J 30', long. 77“ 40. 

II EHRl^N, a small river, risesin the British 
territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, and in 
lat. 23 u 3'L long. 80° 26'. It holds a sinuous 
course, but generally south-west, of about 
ninety miles, and falls into toe Nerbudda, on 
tho right side, at Sacar, in lat. 23" 1', long. 
7lP 26'. At the cojitluei -e, the Nerbudda has 
already attained such magnitude as to be 600 
3 an la iu width. 

H E'lTO U RA. — See Etoundv. 

HEWKEKKIR.— A town in one of the re- 
cently sequestrated districts of Hvderabud, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 42 miles W. from 
Elhchpoor, and 164 miles E. by N. from Malli- 
gauni. Lat. 21° 7', long. 76° 57\ 

HEWEKKAlR, m tho British territory of 
Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
i Provinces, a town on the route' trom Gawil- 
1 gnrh to y igpoor, 70 miles W. byN. of tho 
latter. Lat. 21' 22', long. 7S° 6. 

IIEWRA. or P1IKKKA, in the British dis- 
trict of Poona, presidency of Bombay, a village 
the vicinity of which has been selected for the 
site of one of the government botanical gardens. 
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Distant 27 miles N. from Poona. Lat. 18° 52', 
long. 73° 45'. 

HIDDAGOTE. — A village of Siude, on the 
route from Sehwan to Lark hana, and nine miles 
N. of the former place. The road north and 
south is rendered inconvenient by numerous 
watercourses, which aid the cultivation of this 
fertile aud populous tract. The village is situ 
ate about a mile from the right bank of the 
Indus. Lat. 26° 32', long. 67° 53'. 

HIDGELLEE. — A British district situate 
within the jurisdiction of the presidency of 
Bengal. It is bounded on the north-east by 
the Ilopgly river, separating it from the British 
districts of Hoogly and the Twenty- four Per- 
gunnahs ; on the south-east by the river Hoogly 
and the Bay of Bengal ; on the west by the 
Balasore division of Cuttack, and by the British 
district of Midnapore. It lies between lat. 
21° 36' —22° 22', long. 87° 22 —88° 12', and has 
an area of 1,014 square miles. It has a con- 
siderable length of coast, commencing at its 
south-western extremity, in hit. 21° 36', long. 
87° 26', and washed by the Bay of Bengal for 
twenty miles, as far as the mouth of the small 
river Mahona, where the estuary of the Hoogly 
may be considered to commence. The shore of 
this ostuary continues to form the boundary of 
the district for eleven miles in a direction 
north-east, to the mouth of the Rusaoolpoor 
river ; and, in the same direction, for seventeen 1 
miles, to the mouth of the Huldec ; thence, still i 
north-east, for twelve miles, to Diamond Point, j 
where it turns north-westward for eighteen ( 
miles, to Tumlook. The inside channel, giving , 
access from the Bay of Bengal to the Hoogly, ! 
extends along the whole of thiH coast as far as i 
the mouth of the Roopnarain. This was for- j 
merly the deepest and most-frequented chan- , 
nel ; and Kedgeree, about eight mites above, or] 
uorth-east of the Russoolpoon river, was much | 
used as an anchorage for the largest ships ; hut j 
of late years the channel has become silted up, j 
ho as to have not more than two or three 


moist parts, is very unhealthy even to the 
natives, who are greatly affected by elephan- 
tiasis, dysentery, agues, and fevers. Bice is 
the principal crop, and is produced of a large 
size, and in great luxuriance and abundance, 
but is considered inferior to the average pro- 
duce of Bengal and Behar. The other crops 
arc sugarcane, tobacco, pulse, cucurbitaeeous 
plants, millet, mustard, castor-oil plant, and 
other oil-yielding productions, hemp, safflower 
(Carthamus tinctorius), sweet potatoes, capsi- 
cum, and various potherbs. The cocoanut- 
palm and the toddy-palm (Borassus Habelli- 
form is), from tlio fermented juice of which an 
ardent spirit is distilled, grow in the maritime 
tracts. There are no manufactures of any 
importance, unless that of salt be considered 
as such. The population is given under tin* 
article Benoal. The only routes are — 1 . From 
north-east to south-west, from Calcutta to the 
town of Contai or Hidgellee ; 2. from south 
east to north-west, from the town of Hidgellee 
to that of Midnapore. This district was in- 
cluded in the grant of the dewauny of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, made to tho Fast India 
Company by the emperor of Delhi, in August, 
1765. 

HIDGELLEF. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of the same name, under tin* presidency 
of Bengal. Tt is situate on the right or western 
shore of one of the entrances ot the Hoogly, 
called the Inner Channel, and at the mouth of 
a small river falling into it. The civil establish- 
ment of the distnct appears to have been 
removed to the tow n of Contai. I )ihtance from 
Calcutta, S.W., 48 miles; from Midnapore, 
S.E., 82. Lat. 21 * 41)', long. 87 5 O'. 

HIGH ISLAND.— A small island about 
five miles from the nttlinlaml of Arracan, in 
lat. 17", long. 1)4' 30'. Theio is another ot the 
same name in lat. 16' 38', long. 91 2o'. 

HILKAH.— - A town in tho British district 
of Patna, liout.-gov. ot Bengal, 21 miles S.S.K. 
of Patna. Lat. 25 17', long. 85 22'. 


fathoms water, and i& now frequented only by i 
country vessels. The Roopnarain docs not 
appear to be navigable for large ships, and the 
flood-tide setting strongly, up into it, many 
vessels making for the Hoogly, on their way to 
Calcutta, have been swept up the shallow 
estuary and lost. Besides the Hoogly, the 
Roopnarain, and the Russoolpoor river, the 
only stream of importance belonging to the dis- 
trict is the Huldec, which, rising in Midnai>ore, 
crosses the north-western frontier of this dis- 
trict, and, holding a course easterly for alxrnt 
thirty-five miles, falls into the estuary of tho 
Hoogly. The streams above nfrntioned, though 
nearly dry during the greater part of the yonr, 
contribute largely to swell the Hoogly during 
the periodical rains. A considerable quantity 
of fine salt is manufactured by a rude but 
effective process. The sea along the coast is 
remarkably productive, and the fisheries arc 
pursued with eagerness and success. The cli- 
mate, especially in the more depressed and 


HILL STATES. — Under this name au* in- 
cluded a number of small sovoi eighties or chief- 
tainships in the Cis -Sutlej territoiy, all of w hieh 
appear to have possessed some degree at least 
of independence, till overrun and Hubjug.ited 
by the encroaching power of the Goorkhas. 
On the breaking out of the war witli Mepaul 
in 1814, Sir David Ocliterlony issued a procla 
mation inviting the various chiefs to co-operalo 
with the British, and promising to such as 
should satisfactorily comply with the call, con- 
firmation iu their hereditary possessions, and 
protection from futuie attempts at aggression. 
A few only entitled themselves to the benefits 
held out : some had fled from the oppression 
of their invaders, some kepi back from fear, 
and probably some distrusted the promises of 
the British government, and were apprehen- 
sive that by compliance with tho required 
conditions, they should but exchange one 
tyranny for another. The success of the Bri- 
tish army removed all giouiul for hesitation, 
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and put ari end to the opportunity of choosing 
between the ifoorkhas and their conquerors. 
All the chieftains now became candidates for 
the exercise of either the justice or the clemency 
of the triumphant power, and tho libeiality of 
the British government was manifested in ad- 
mitting claims which had been justly forfeited, 
and restoring possessions which the fortune 
of war had placed at its disposal. A pait of 
Gurwhal was restored to its fugitive rajah ; the 
lemaindor, consisting of the districts situate 
to the eastward, above the confluence of (he 
Mandakini and the Aluknunda, together with 
the iJclira Dhoon, the pergunnah of liaeen- 
gurh, Subatlioo, and Xewah, were retained by 
the victors, as was also the pergunnali of Sun- 
dock, in which is a cantonment for .British 
troops, Bun owlet 1 passed to the rajah of Na- 
lagurli or H indoor, in exchange for JM alow u, 
occupied as a Biiti-di post., llughat was dis- 
memheied, and a portion disposed of to the 
ra|ah of Pattecala ; the remainder has since 
lapsed to the paramount power, from failure 
ot heirs. A chum, however, to the succession 
has been recently preferred by a first cousin of 
the last two chiefs. The claim was not allowed, 
but a discretionary authority was given to the 
local government either to retain the estate, 
or, if more expedient, to bestow it on the 
claimant by a no'" u *;J : this was in 18*10. 
The former alternative was adopted, and 
Bugh.it is now a Ihitish possession. Keyon- 
th ul, like Bugliat, was subjected to the process 
of dismemberment, and the excised pait was 
transferred to the rajah of Pattecala. In con- 
sideiation of this alienation, the remainder of 
the Kcyonlhul state is excused the payment of 
tribute. At a later period, Kaeeugurh, wdiich 
had been revived by the British government 
as a military post, was made over to the iulcr 
of Keyoulhul, m exchange for Simla. Kothkai, 
in coiist-quenco of long and irreclaimable mis 
government^ was in 1 X2S annexed to the British 
dominion*. Tliamler of Ootiach or Turitch, 
from the like cause, but more than ten years 
later, incurred the penalty of confiscation, and 
the territory was incorporated with Joohul 
The states now recognised as having a distinct 
existence are the following : — Bhagul, Beejah, 
Beejce, Bulsun, Bussalur, Dliamie, Dhoruateo, 
(Ihurwal, Hindoor or Nalagurli, .loolml, 
Keyonthul, Koomharsin, Koonylmr, Kothar, 
K uliloor or Belaspore, Manee-Majra, Mangul, 
Muhlog, ami Sirmoor Nabun. The area of the 
whole is 1(», 0.11 square miles ; the entire popu- 
lation about 531,020. Each will be found 
noticed in its respective place under the alpha- 
betical arrangement, as will also the portions 
of teriitory in these districts originally retained, 
or subsequently acquired by tho British go- 
\ eminent. 

II liVJ ALA YA. — A vast assemblage of moun- 
tains, stretching in an irregularly curved line 
from the defile above Cashmere, on the north- 
west, ^through which the Indus penetrates into 
the plains of tho Punjab, and separates the 


range from the mountains of Hindoo Koosh, 
to the southern bend of the Sunpo or Dihong 
on the east, previous to its junction with the 
Brahmapootra. This Mtujicndous nuws extends 
over 22 of longitude, its western extremity 
lying in long. 73 J 2)1, and its eastern in long. 
115 * 23'. 6 

In so brief a sketch as necessity compels, it 
is impracticable to go beyond an outline of tho 
more noticeable facta of this remarkable region ; 
and it is necessary to premise, that the view 
must be restricted in a great degree to tho 
southern slope of the mountains, as that which 
constitutes the limit of India on the north. 
To extend inquiry to the Tibetan side, would 
exceed the proper bounds of the work ; while, 
to carry research into the wide variety of sub- 
jects which might be introduced, as into the 
various branches of natuial history, or into the 
habits, languages, history, and present circum- 
stances of the inhabitants, would swell the 
article to a length disproportioned to the place 
which it .should occupy in a book embracing so 
wide a field, .Some information on these points 
will, moreover, be found under other heads ; 
among which, tho reader may he referred to 
the articles Kumaon, Gurwhal, and Bussahir. 
It would, however, be unjust to refrain in this 
place from noticing a very admirable, though 
short tract, by Dr. Hooker, "On the Climate 
and Aegetation of the temperate and cold 
regious of East Nepal, and the Sikkim and 
Hnnmalaya Mountains in lvgard to meteo- 
rology and plants oi the parts proposed to be 
illustrated, it is most valuable, and the more 
so, as it is the result of the personal observa- 
tions of the 1 aimed author. 

About midway between the limits above 
defined, and in the vicinity of Lake Manasa- 
rowar, is the southern extremity of the moun- 
tain-range, which, extending from the north- 
west into Thibet, separates the drainage system 
of the Indus from that of the Sanpoo (after- 
wards the Brahmapootra), and is by Borne 
regarded m the grand centr'd axis of Asia. 
From this centre thp chain oi the Himalayas 
stretches to nearly an equal distance in a north- 
westerly direction on the one hand, and a 
south-eaxtcily on the otl jr, throwing off at 
right angles lateral ranges sloping southward 
to the plains of India. Deep narrow valleys, 
separated from each other by those meridional 
ranges, contain the sources of the numerous 
rivers which constitute the drainage system of 
the Indus, the Ganges, and the Brahmapootra. 
Among tho tubutaries of the Indus, may be 
enumerated the Jhelum, Obenab, Beas, Ravee, 
and Xutlej ; the principal feeders of the Ganges 
are the Jumna, £iogra, Gunduck, and Cosy : 
the Toesta and some others tall into the Brah- 
mapootra. The elevation of the culminating 
range of the Himalaya, observes Dr. Thomson, 
"is probably at a mean about 18,000 or 20,000 
feet ; it is nearly uniform at about these eleva- 
tions throughout a great pnrt of tho chain, but 
gradually diminishes towards both ends. Like 
all mountain-chains, it presents alternations of 
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high and low portions, the lower parts or Tho nullifications running 1 " at right angles ” 
passes, as they are called, from their affording to the axis, and the “ parallel ranges,” are both 
the means of passage to travellers from one comprised within the limits assigned by Major 
side to the other, being at the upper extremities Cunningham to his western division ; viz. from 
of the river-basins. These passes are, with a the sources of the Sutlej to the banks of the 
few exceptions, rarely under 17,000 or 18,000 Indus. Ju allusion to a poifion of this division, 
feet. The lateral chains, starting from the Captain Stiachey observes: “ If we examine 
more elevated portions of the central axis | the structure of the mountains more closely, we 
between the passes, gradually diminish in ele- shall find that from the sources of the Tonne to 
vation as ’they approach £he plains of India, | those of the Kali, a space which includes tin* 
not, however, with any exact uniformity of | provinces of GurwliaL and Kuinaon, all the 
progression; for it is not unfreijuent to find! great livers, the Bhagerati, Vishnugunga, 
them rise into lofty peaks, considerably more , l)ouli ofNiti, fieri, Pouli of Hanna, and Kali, 
elevated than any known part of the central I run in directions not far from perpendicular to 
axis. The greater part of the giant peaks, | tho general direction of the Himalaya. Fur- 
which rise to an elevation ♦ 26,000 or 28,000 1 tlier, that they are separated one from another 
feet, are situated in this manner, not on the 1 by great transverse ranges, on which all tho 
central axis, but to the south of it.” j highest of tho measured peaks of this region 

The distribution *'f the Himalayas, by the j are to he found.” Fiom theoo, moreover, pi o- 
authority just quoted, into two grand sections ceeds an intiicato ramification of subordinate 
(the eastern rind western), is calculated to ex- ridges, giving to the whole area a most irregular 
hibit with greater perspicuity the leading cha- and confused appearance. “ Kven the Snowy 
ractcristics of each, arid is obviously preferable chain,” savs Herbert, speaking of the [ndo 
to the distribution of Herbert, under which the Hangetic chain, ‘‘ though defined to a certain 
chain is divided into three separate portions ; degiee by a phenomenon so singular on a first 
the section designated the “ Indo-Gangetic view to the inhabitant of the plain country, 
range,” and stretching from the source of the loses on a nearer approach all character of con- 
Sutlej, in Lake Manasarowar, to the vicinity of tinuity and regularity, and appears under the 
Ropur, on that river, in long. 76° 40 ' o occupy- Rame confused and inogular aspect which the 
ing the central position. A more recent tra- lower elevations aio observed to hear.” 
veller, whose researches extended to those The length of the western division of the 
regions, adopts the less complicated of the two culminating range of the Himalayas, fiom the 
arrangements, and in so doing advances addi- source of the Sutlej to the peaks of Bayainur 
tional arguments in itsfavour. Thetwoscctions, on the Indus (withm which limits aie compiled 
he contends, furnish points of resemblance, in the Indo-Gangetic and the Barn 1 jjwh.i uingc s), 
presenting almost insurmountable obstacles to is nearly 7^0 miles. The elevations of its sum- 


communication between the countries which nuts are as under 
they divide, and both marking tho boundaries 

of nations, by separating the Botis of Thibet Peaks. , Height. 

from the Hindoo family of India. The dis- 1. Monoinangli or Gurla 23,000 

tinction of climate he consider not less posi- 2. Kunlas Peak 22,113 

tively marked than that of nations : both ranges 3. (lula Glial Peak 2 1 ,218 

forming the l * lines of demarcation kctwSfch tlie 4. XX 20,479 

cold and dry climate of Thiliet, with its dearth 1. XIX ».... 22,707 

of trees, and the warm and humid climate of 6. XVII I *22, ,111 

India, with its luxuriance of vegetable produc- 7. XV 22,101 

tions.” Some analogy, moreover, may be traced 8. Nanda 1 >e\ i 2.1,7 10 

between the drainage systems of the two sec- 9. XIII 2*2,38.1 

tions; the one separating the waters of the 10. XII 22, 3 >1 

Sanpo from those of the Ganges and its affluents, 11. A. No. 1 ‘23,131 

and the other intervening between the Indus, 12. XI 20,718 

flowing at its northern base, and the subsequent 13. A. No. 3 23,317 

tributaries of that river rising on its southern 14. N 23,482 

slope. ^ 11. L 22,208 

Major Cunningham, however, appears to he 16. K 22,170 

in error in supposing that the two divisions 17. 1 23,300 

present points of contrast as well as of resem- 18. Kamet 25,110 

blance. “ There is,” he observes, ** one marked 19. VIII 23,236 

difference between the eastern and western 20. Badrinath Peak 22,914 

ranges, which can scarcely fail in striking the 21. Vli 23,411 

most casual observer. The inferior mountains 22 22,714 

of the eastern chain generally run at right 23. H 21,804 

angles to its axis ; whereas those of the western 24. (J 22,516 

chain are mostly disposed in subordinate parallel 25. U 21,612 

ranges.” Thicr marked difference, however, is 26. Kcdarnath 23,062 

not between the eastern'and western divisions, 27. M 22,792 

but between two separate portions of the latter. 28. St. Patrick 22,798 
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Peaks. Height. 

20. St. George 22,654 

30. Hiidru Hiindla 22, 390 

21. Swarga 2 2, 9 1 Hi 

22. The Pyramid 21,670 

23. Jaonli Peak 21,040 

34. HO 21,772 

35. V 21,004 

30. (J. Nrikanta 20,290 

37. Hock Peak 21,o7G 

3s. Windy Peak (Kyohrang) .. 20,109 

39. Glacier Peak 20,514 

40. Haldang or W. Kailas .... 21,103 

41. Pyramidal Peak 20, loti 

42. Porgvnl 22,700 

43. Chanty Hazing Peak 20,500 

44. (Jyu Peak. . ! 24,704 

45. Par. a rig Peaks 19,600 

40 /anskar Pidge 20,000 

47. Ser and ISler 20.0(H) 

48. HalTal Peak 19,050 

49. Davainur 2<>,000 

50. Peak Is. of Pchhawur 20,193 


The mean elevation, ns already observed, is 
about 20,000 feet, the limits of the snow-line 
on tjie southern slope having a height of about 
18,500 feet. According to Herbert, the geolo- 
gical structure of these mountains consists of 
gneiss and a Bcl.ir-.losi lor nation, comprising 
micaceous, ehloritic, and talcose schists. Pap- 
tun Strnchey, desciibing the chaiaoter of tin* 
Indo Gangotic chain, observes • iC Along the 
lines on which the points of greatest elevation 
are found in this part of the range, we invari- 
ahl\ see, for a breadth of Rover d miles, veins 
of gi unite m gieat abundance penetrating the 
schists, often cutting through them, hut per- 
haps most frequently following the bedding of 
the strata, between which they seem to have 
been forced. The great peaks arc, 1 think, m 
almost every case, composed of schistose rock, 
but the granite veins may be most clearly seen 
on the faces of the mountains to very great 
elevations. Kamcf, one of the highest of the 
peaks in this region, seems, however, to be 
among the exceptions to tins rule : its summit, 
which is upwards of 25,500 feet above the sea, 
appearing to consist of granite alone. This 
line of granite seems to be subdivided into 
several branches, distributed generally along 
the strike, but otherwise not very regularly. 
Tn immediate succession to the crystalline 
schists penetrated by granite veins, we here 
come at once upon slaty beds overlying them, 
along the bottom of which, near the mica 
schists aud gneiss, is a line of granite vein?., 
ditFering somewhat in appearance from those 
of the larger eruption, and not producing 
any groat alteration in the slaty bods them- 
selves, as is shown by the occurrence of a 
coarse conglomerate, the component p.irts of 
which are perfectly distinct only a few feet 
alnive the granite. Above these arc slaty beds, 
in all perhaps 9,000 feet in thickness, consist- 
ing of coarse Nlates, grits, and limestones, all 
more or Iosb affected by slaty cleavage, and all 
3d 


devoid of fossil remains. It is after reaching 
the top of these strata, which is rarely done at 
a loss elevation than 14,000 feet above the sea, 
that we at length enter again a region of fbs- 
siliferoiiB rocks, which extends as far as my ex- 
aminations have been earned. And it is not a 
little wonderful to find at this immense eleva- 
tion a regular succession of most of the more 
important formations, from the Silurian to the 
tertiary periods.” 

The length of tire eastern section of the cul- 
minating range of the Himalayan, from the 
confluence of tire Dihong witlr the Brahma- 
pootra in the cast, to the river Kalec, forming 
the boundary of Ajg^aul on the west, is about 
800 miles. ThifjJPbrtion supports the lofty 
peaks of Kinchinjunga and Dhwalagiri. Seen 
from Patna, observes l>r. Hoyle, “ at a distance 
of about 150 miles, these stupendous moun- 
tains present a long line of snow-white pinna- 
cles, which, on a nearer approach, are seen 
towering above the dark line of lower but ytill 
lofty mountains.” Dhwalagiri, having an ele- 
vation of 23,000 feet, is in lat. 29 u 10', long. 
83 ’. Two hundred miles eastward of this, and 
in lat. 28‘ 20', long. 80 , situate the moun- 
tain of (los-v'iinthan, attaining the height of 
24,740 feet. After another interval of 140 
miles in •the same direction, the lofty peak of 
Kinchinjunga rises to the height of 28,176 feet. 
This kv-t named mountain is in tho north-east 
angle of Nepaul. Between Kinchinjunga and the 
city of Katznandoo another mouri tarn is reported 
to have been recently discovered, having an. 
elevation of 29.00*2 feet. It has been named 
Mount Kveresf. This is -probably the highest 
mountain m the world, its summit overtopping 
the principal peak of the Andes by above half 
a mill* of perpendicular altitude. Contiguous 
to Nepaul on the cast, is the petty territory 
of Sikkim, speaking of which Dr. Hooker 
Hays : — “ Viewed from a distance on the plains 
of India, Viikkim presents the appearance — 
common to all mountainous -•uuutries — of con- 
secutive parallel (wooded) rio-j^s, running east 
and west, backed by a beautiful line of snowy 
peaks, with occasional breaks in the foremost 
ranges, through which the rivers debouch. 
Any view of the *11 iuialaya, especially at a 
sufficient distance for the distant snowy peaks 
to be seen overtopping tho outer ridges, is very 
rare, from the constant deposition of vapours 
over the forest-clad ranges during the greater 
part of the year, and the haziness of the dry 
atmosphere of tho plains in the winter months. 
At the cm! of the rains, when the south-east 
monsoon baa ceased to blow with constancy, 
views are obtained, sometimes from a distance 
of nearly 200 niMes, The angle subtended by 
the giant peaks is so low ^not a degree), that 
they appear like white specks very low ou the 
horizon, tipping the black lower ami outer 
wooded ranges, which always rest on a belt of 
haze, and from the density, probably, of tho 
lower strata of atmosphere, arc never seen to 
rest on the visible horizon. The remarkable 
lowness on the horizon of the whole stupendous 
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mass is always a disappointing feature to tlie 
new comer, who expects to see dazzling peaks 
towering in the air. Approaching nearer, the 
snowy mountains sink behind the wooded ones 
long before the latter have assumed gigantic 
proportions, and when they increase in size, 
they appear a sombre, lurid grey-green mass of 
vegetation, with no brightness or variation of 
colour. There is no break in this forest caused 
by rock, precipice, or cultivation : some spurs 
project nearer, and some valleys appear to 
retire further into the heart of the first great 
chain that shuts out all the country beyond. 
No pines whatever are seen on the outer range 
of Sikkim, both soil and ajtoate being far too 
damp in the rainy season ;sBr are the colours 
of the foliage so varied and bright as the more 
perennially humid forests of tropical shores, 
from the want of any abundance of such palms 
as caryota, tall arecap, and of artocarpi, or of 
orange-groves.” Beyond this, exteiwve tracts 
of the Himalayas remain unexplored, though it 
is known that a considerable portion of the 
Bootan territory, extending to long. 95°, pre- 
sents a succession of lofty and rugged moun- 
tains, frequently rising to an altitude of 20,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and covered 
with snow throughout the year. 

Thus it will be seen that the great Himalaya 
range, from its north-western extremity, where 
its continuity with the llindoo-Koosh is broken 
by the Indus, takes a south-easterly direction, 
giving rise in its course to the Jhelum, Che- 
naub, Ravee, and Bea> ri\ers, after which it is 
penetrated by the Butlej, previous to its de- 
bouch into the plains near Roopur. Further 
east, it continues its original direction, throw- 
ing off in its progress the feeders of the Ganges, 
and also of the Brahampootra subsequently 
to its confluence with the Sanpoo or Oihnng. 
The entire chain may be aaid to have an average 
breadth of 350 miles ; its length is computed 
at about 1,500. “ The noblest scenery in 

India,” Rays Elphinstone, ** is under the Hima- 
laya, where the ridges are broken into every 
form of the picturesque, with abrupt rocks, and 
elopes covered with gigantic pines and other 
trees, on the same vast scale, mixed with the 
most beautiful of our flowering shrubs, and the 
best of our fruits in a state of nature. Over 
the whole towers the "majestic chain of the 
Himalayas, covered with eternal snow, a sight 
which the soberest traveller has never described 
without kindliug into enthusiasm, and which, 
if once seen, leaves an impression that can 
never be equalled or effaced.” 

HIMMUTGUNGE, in the British district 
of Allahabad, lieut.-gov of vthe N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allahabad to Jubbulpore, and four 
miles S. of the former. It is situate on the 
left bank of the Jumna, at the Gawghat ferry, 
and haw a small space suited for encamping. 
Ii» t. 25° 26', Jong. 81" 55'. 

HIMIXTGARH, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia, a small town 10 miles 


S.W. of the fort of Gwalior. It is situate at 
the north extremity of a narrow pass, extend- 
ing from north to south, through a range of 
rocky sandstono hills, to the town of Pindar. 
Close to it was fought, on 29th December, 

1843, an engagement, styled the battle of 
Pnniar, between the British detachment letl 
from Bundelcund l»y General Grey and the 
Mahrattas. The British lost thirty-six nun 
killed, and 180 wounded ; the Maluattas lost 
all their artillery, amounting to twenty-four 
pieces, all their ammunition, some treasure, 
and a great number of men. Lat. 26" 6', long. 
78° 3'. 

HINDI A, or I1ANDIYA, in the territory 
of Gwalior, or possessions of Neindia’s family, a 
town bn the route from Baitool to Mow, 90 
miles N.W. of former, 96 S.E. of latter. It i-> 
situate on tho left or south hank of the Ner- 
budda, here a great river, 1,000 yards wide. 
It is of considerable size, and lias a large bazar, 
and a fort commanding several ghats or passes 
over the river. This place was, in J820, occu- 
pied by a British force, and by the tioity of 

1844, was, with its pergunnah, and that of 
Hurda, yielding together an annual revenue of 
140,000 rupees, placed under British manage- 
ment, the revenue being appropriated to tlx* 
maintenance of the augmented Gwalior con- 
tingent. Distant S. from Gwalior f» »i t 2 S 0 
miles, »S.E. from Oojem 90. Lat. 22 26', 
long. 76 59'. 

H INDOLEE. — A town in the ltajpoot state* 
of Boondee, three miles from the left bank of 
the Nej Nuddcc, and 13 miles N.W. from 
Boondee. Lat. 25° 35', long. 75 31'. 

HJNDON, a river nf Hindustan, rises at the 
south-west base of the tt**walik range, in lat. 
30" 15', long. 77 f>3'. Its course is southerly , 
and divided from that of the Jumna l>y a 
flight elevation of the surface, along which the 
Doab Canal extends. In the rainy season it 
communicates by ciohs channels and branch* s 
with various torrents, which then travel so tho 
country. After a course generally southerly 
of about 160 miles, it falls into the Jumna on 
the left side, in Jat. 28 L 27\ long. 77 36'. it 
is crossed by tin* route from Debra to Saharun- 
poor, in bit. 29 58', long. 77 43', and is there 
fordable during the dry reason. It is also 
crossed by the route from Kurnoul to Mozutfer- 
nuggur, in lat. 29" 22', long. 77" 33', and is 
there fordable, except when swollen during tho 
rains; by the route from Kurnoul to Meerut, 
in lat. 29° 12', long. 77 31, and is there ford- 
able, with a depth of from tvyo to two and a 
half feet; and by the roule from Meerut to 
Saharunpoor, in lat. 29° 53', long. 77 ,J 40', and 
is there crossed by a bridge and long causeway. 

HI N DOOR, or NALAGUKH. — A hill 
state at the south-western declivity of the 
Himalaya Mountains. It is bounded on the 
north by Kuhloor ; on the east by Dhagnl and 
Muhlog; on the south and west by Sirhiml. 
It contains an area of 233 square ini lea, the 
centre being in lat. 31° 7', long. 7G' J 50'. It is 
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travelled throughout its whole extent bi^ a 
steep range of hills, which, rising over the left 
bank of the Sutlej, continues in a south- 
easterly direction until joining the Sub-Hima- 
laya near Subathoo. Parts of this ridge attain 
a considerable height ; Chumbagarh being 
4.100, and Baingarh 4,054 feet above the sea. 
The drainago is either by the rivers Gumbur 
and Gun rot a, which flow in a north-westerly 
direction to the Sutlej, or by the Sarsa, which, 
lising in the Pinjor Doon, takes also a north- 
westerly direction, aud falls into the Sutlej near 
Kanoli, after a course of about thirty miles. 
Moorcroft speaks of pait of the country thus 
traversed in favourable terms . — The valley 
of the Gamrora is populous and well cultivated. 
Along the courses of tho different small Btreains 
by which it is intersected are rows of pear- 
trees, which, at the time we passed them, were 
m lull blossom. Villages occurred repeatedly 
on either side »»f the road.” The Suraa receives 
several sni.ill streams from the north ami north- 
east : of tluse the most worth notice are the 
IS.il.uih and the Hula. Tlie Lohund and the 
Kal.ikmid, two small rivers, How down the 
mountain-tract sloping to the north-west, and 
fall into the Sutlej. The low grounds on the 
banks of the Sursa and Sutlej are alluvial, 
fertile, and, being little more than 1,000 feet 
above the sea, h ve . . I Ini ate and produce re- 
sembling those of intertropicai regions. The 
crops are generally maize, rice, wheat, barley, 
various kinds of millet, cotton, opium, ginger, 
turmeric, hemp, tobacco, oil-seeds, and escu- 
h nt vegetables. The fiuits arc pomegranates, 
peaches, apricots, plums, apples, pears, walnuts, 
laspbeirics, strawberries, aud melons. The 
pulp of the pomegranates is eaten ; the husks 
aie dried, and exported for tho purposes of 
dyeing and tanning. The a< aeia, Indian fig, 
pine, elm, willow, gentian, geranium, rose, 
and other sluubs familiar in Europe, adorn the 
lulls. The country is altogether picturesque, 
beautiful, feitiW, well water* d, and highly cul- 
tivated. Tho only places of importance are 
N.ikig.irh, Bamgarh, ami Elated or Pal us l 
iNalagarh is at present the residence of tho 
rajah, in place of Phas'd, at which he formerly 
dwelt. Tlie population of the raj is estimated 
by Moorcroft at *20,000. It is represented to 
contain 130 villages, and to yield au annual 
revenue of 10,000/. ; but according to official 
report of a recei^f. date ( 1 s4 S), tlie revenue 
does not exceed 8,Ooo7. •The thakoorto of 
llunowlee, with the exception of a small pait, 
was confined on the rajah of 11 indoor, ill 
November, 1M5, in heu of the fort of Malown, 
with six villages, retained as a post for British 
troops. The laj.di holds under the East- India 
Company, from whom he received his raj on 
the expulsion of tho Goorkhas in 1815 ; and in 
troubloub times his conduct has been charac- 
terized by bis devotion to British interests. 

HINDUSTAN. -See Ism a. 

■ II IN 1 >01)1/, in the IVilish district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of tlie JS.W. Provinces, a village on 


the route from the cantonment of Meerut to 
that of Muttra, and 17 miles N.K. of the latter. 
Lat. 27 J 42', long. 77 J 49k 

HINDOWN, in the Itajpoot state of Jey- 
pore, a town ou the route from Agra to Mow, 
71 miles S.W. of former, 341 N.E. of latter. 
It was formerly a large city, with several exten- 
sive buildings, but suffered so much from the 
devastations of the Mahrattas, that it is much 
decayed, though still populous. The rampart 
which once surrounded it is now quite in rums, 
but it has a good bazar. Lat. 2t> u 41', long. 
77° 10'. 

HINULAJGABH, or HINGLATWGARH, 
in Malwa, a hill fjttt in the possession of Hol- 
kar’s family, long neemed impregnable by the 
native^. It is surrounded by a deep ravine 200 
feet deep, 250 wide, and with perpendicular 
sides, from the edge of w'hich the walls rise, 
aud k accessible only by three causeways, made 
to form communications across the chasm, with 
three gates respectively. Tt was, however, 
stormed July 3rd, 1801, by a British detach- 
ment sent by Colonel Monson, stationed at 
Sunara, ten miles farther east. The detach- 
ment, commanded by Major Sinclair, consisted 
of a battalion of a native regiment, with six 
six -pompiers and a party of irregular horse. 
After battering for an hour, the British esra- 
laded the walls, and took the place with little 
loss, not a Biitisk officer being either killed 
nr wounded. It was subsequently restored to 
Holkar, apparently in conformity to the decla- 
ratory article annexed to the treaty of lhtj- 
purgiiat, 1805. Distant from Tudor, N., 130 
miles; from Oojein, N., 100. Lat. 24° 40', 
long. 75 50'. 

HJNGMEE. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, on the right bank of 
the Payne < 1 unga river, and 1 d8 miles N. by VV. 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 19 J 43', long. 77" 57k 

HINGNAH. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of N icpoor, 12 miles ?\ W. from Nagpoor, 
and 96 miles E. by IS. from ElliAipoor. Lat. 
21° 2', long. 79’ 2k 

HTNGOLEE, in Hydrakad, or territory of 
the Nizam, a town on tb ' route from the city 
of Hydrabad to Akola, 185 miles N.W. of 
former, 72 S. of latter. It is one of the sta- 
tions of the force denominated the Nizam’s con- 
tingent, but actually a British force, officered 
by British, and under the direction and con- 
trol of the British government. Distance from 
Madras, N.W.. 500 miles ; Bangaloor, N., 405 ; 
Seeunder.ihad, N.W., 190 ; Bombay, E., 290; 
Kampti, S.W., 107. Lat. 19° 42', long. Ilk 

f II N ( i ON A . tn the territory of ( 1 wabor, a 
village on tho route from Agra to the fort of 
Gwalior, 47 miles S. of former, 23 N.W. of 
latter. It is situate on the left bank of the 
small river Kohari, and has a bazar. Here, in 
the end of Decembt i\ 1843, the British army 
under Sir Hugh Gough, commandcr-in-chicf, 
accompanied bv Lord Ellen borough, remained 
encamped borne days during the abortive nego- 
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tiation previous to the battle of Maharajpoor 
and Chonda. Lat. 26° 34', long. 77° 57'. 

HINGUNGUAT, in the territory of Nag- 
pore, a town on the river Wunna, a tributary 
of the Wurda. It is a place of considerable 
trade, and is interesting to the geologist, from 
containing numerous specimens of organized 
substances in the Vulcanian formation, general 
in this part of India. They are principally 
portions of fossilized palm-trees. During the 
Mahratta war in 1818, it was occupied by a 
British force, to cut off the communication of! 
the flying Peishwa from tho city of Nagpore. | 
Distance from Nagpore, S., 45 miles. Lat. | 
20° 34', long. 78° 53'. | 

HINWA, a river of Nepal, rising in lat. I 
27° 20', long. 88° 4', on the western slope of a 
spur of the Himalayas which connects the main 
or Snowy range wtli that known as the Sub- 
Himalaya, and, flowing through the district of | 
Chyanpoor, in a westerly direction, for forty-five , 
miles, falls into the Tambur on the left side, in . 
Lat. 27° 9', long. 87" 24'. j 

HINWA, or KIN W AH, in the district of i 
Aldemau, territory of Oude, a village two miles I 
from the right bank of the river Ghaglira, 28 , 
miles S.E. of Fyzabad, 100 E. of Lucknow. 1 
Butter estimates its population at *)00, all 
Hindoos. Lat. 26° 37', long. 82° 25'. | 

HINWA. — A river of Nepal, rising in lat. | 
27° 20', long. 88° 3', on the western face of an | 
extensive spur of the Himalayas, separating! 
Rikhim from Nepal. It flows in a direction | 
westerly for fifty miles, to its junction with the i 
Tambur, in lat. 27 J S, long. 87 27 . 

HIRDOEE, in Bundelcund, a town in the 
British district o# Jaloun, on the route by | 
Kooneh from Gwalior to Cal pee, 32 miles W. j 
of the latter. It has a bazar, and is well sup- ! 
plied with water. Lat. 25' 59'. long. 79 J 20'. j 
TTIKNEE. — A town in the* British district! 
of Tirhoot, lieut. gov. of Bengal, 81 miles K. 
by N. of Dinapoor. Lat. 25 c 47', long. 86 24'. 

HISSAMPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, five miles from the left bank of the 
Gogra river, and 48 miles N.E. by E. from l 
Lucknow', Lat. 27 13', long. 81" 39'. | 

HISSAR, in the British district of Hur - 1 
reeanah, lieut.-gov. of theN.W. Provinces, aj 
town on the route from the city of Delhi to 
Bhutncer. It is situate on the branch made j 
by Eero/. Shah from the Delhi Canal to supply | 
water for irrigation, as well as for the Use of' 
the numerous host of followers brought by him j 
into this arid tract, which was his favourite j 
hunting-ground, the neighbouring wastes bar- 1 
Louring lions and tigers, besides other wild 
beasts less formidable. This watercourse ap | 
pears to have been partly made by excavation, 
partly by clearing the channel of the Chitang, 
or one of its branches. In 1825 it wa«, by 
order of the British government, cleared out 
as fiur as Darbah, twenty-five miles north-west 1 
of Hissar, to which last place it is navigable for | 
timber-iafts. Previously to this renovation, I 


tl^ town and its vicinity suffered much from 
want of water, being supplied merely from 
tanks or from wells, of which last it had 300 
in tho time of George Thomas. There is a well- 
supplied bazar, and formerly the East- India 
Company had here a stud, to furnish a supply 
of horses for the army ; hut in 1 844 the establish- 
ment ceased. The place was likewise selected 
as the site of a farm for rearing cattle for the 
ordnance department ; but this establishment 
also has been recently abolished. Ill the time 
of Akbar, Hissar had two forts, one of stone, 
the other of brick. The circar, of which it was 
the principal place, was rated to furnish 0,876 
cavalry, 55,700 infantry, and an annual revenue 
of 13,75,022 rupees. The road to tho east is 
good ; to tho west it is in many places good, 
but occasionally hea\y. Distant N . W. from 
Delhi 104 miles ; N.W. from Calcutta 991 
miles. Lat. 29 8', long. 75 3 50'. 

HTSSULOOR.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Noith Canara. president y of Madras, 
1*20 miles N. by E. of Mangalore. Lat. 14 J 42', 
long. 74° 59'. 

HOBIGVNJE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Dacca Jelalpore, litut.-gov. of Bengal, 
40 miles S by W. of Dacca. Lat. 23 IV, 
long. 90' IV. 

IfOBRA, in the British district of Baraset, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town lying on the route 
fiom Calcutta to Dacca It has a *m.ill b.i/.u. 
The road in tliL part of the mute is in gem ral 
good, though in Mime places not fiec from 
swamps, tho country being low and marshy. 
Distance from Calcutta, N.E., 28 miles ; tiom 
Dacca, S.W., 158. Lat. 22 52, long. 8V 1)'. 

IlOGllO, or HOIH HO, in Ru!wihir,n stream 
of Koonawur, rises near Hie north-eastei ii fron- 
tier, in lat. 31 J 3 S', long. / 8 4ft', on tho western 
declivity of the (iantung l’a>", from tho melted 
snows of which it is supplied. Even near the 
source, it in some places spreads to a width of 
100 yards, and in one part to *>00, m another 
to 300 , but is so shallow as sc*riv< ly to cover 
the pebbles in its bed. hi other places it is 
arched over with snow, or buried under the 
ruins of diffs, irom which it again 1 mists out 
and expands over the plain. The fall, which m 
the upper part of its course is very gentle, luvser 
down is very rapid, as from its source to the 
confluence with tho Sutluj, a distance of less 
than twelve miles, m a wtsieily direction, it 
descends 10,000 f*<*t, and is in gcneial ono 
broken sheet of foam. The mountains bounding 
its course on each side arc precipitous, lofty, 
and covered with perpetual ^now, aval niches 
of which frequently descend, and, damming 
tho stream, form de< p lakes, over the icy em 
bankiwnts of which tho river is precipitated 
with a loud noise. 

HO DEL, in the British district of Goorgaon, 
lieut -gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Delhi to Muttra, and fit) miles 
S. of the former. Though now a small decayed 
town, containing a population of only 5,810 
persons, the rums observable prove it to have 
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been once extensive and important, ft bag a 
bazar, and then* is a large and very fine tank, 
with water la tween twenty and thirty feet 
deep, and accessible by means of a range of 
slow- steps extending all round it. The road 
in this part of the route is good. Lat. 27’ 53', 
long. 77 1 20\ 

HOJRENO, in the jaghireof Jujhur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces a village on the 
mute from Kolituk to Naruol, and six miles 
N. of the latter. Lat. 28° 8', long. 7b 12'. 

IfOKYK. — A town in the British district of 
Northern Cachar, lieut. gov. of Bengal, 111) 
miles S.E. of Ciowhatty. Lat. 2 y 6', long. 
02° 57'. 

TIOLCAirs DOMINIONS.- See Indore. 

HOLLA IIONOOU, in the territoiy of 
Mysore, a town situate on the right bank of 
the river Bhadra, which, a few miles below, 
uniting with theTunga, forms the Tuugabliadra 
or Tumhudia. The Bhadra is 25<> yaids wide, 
yet foldable exei pi during the monsoon rains. 
The foit is disdibed, in 1790, as “ large, of a 
square form, with tow ci s at the angles, and 
two in each fate, between the angular ones 
the town as “ extensive, tolerably well built, 
and inclosed by a bad wall and ditch. *’ The 
hrt, in 1791, yielded to a British detach- 
ment, acting in junction with the Mahraltas 
against Tippoo Sultan. Distance fiom Seringa 
p itam, N.\\\, 127 miles. Lat. 13 os’, long. 

7 :# 4t\ 

HOLLA L.- -A town in the British district 
of Pluiiwai, pn tdency of Bombay, 150 miles 
N N.K. of M.mgaloic. Lat. 11 51, long. 

< 5 M‘. 

I IOLLA LflOONDY.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of 1‘elluy, president y of "Madras, i 
27 mill'- N.N. E. oi Bellary. Lat. 35 1 30, i 
long 77 9'. j 

HOLLA LK A IK \ A town in the Mysore, 
lldnnb'sV l^y \\ . from Senngapatam, and ( 
122 miles N 10. bom Mangalore. Lat. 14 1 3', 
long 7l> ’ 1 1'. j 

HONAHWAK, in the British district of 
North Canara, presidency of Madras, a seaport 
and town, the principal place of a talook or 
subdivision of the same name. It is situate on 
the north side of an extensive estuary, or rather , 
inlet of the sea, lonning an expanse of salt 
water, which at ils south-eastern extremity* 
receives tho Causoppa or Shera\utty, a e<»n 
siderable river How ing from tho Western (Huts, 
farther enstw'aid. 

Of this place there is but little notice before 
1509, wlun it was a rich and beautiful city, 
with a fort, belonging to the queen of (lair 
soppa, a city now in ruins, about fifteen miles 
farther oast, on the river Sheravuttv, ami was 
plundered and burned by the Portuguese, who 
shortly after fortified and garrisoned it. On 
tlm decay of the Portuguese power in India, 
it. was acquired by the sovereigns of IVdnoro, 
on the conquest of which place by Hyder Ali, 
this town also submitted to him. It 1783 it 


was taken by assault by a British force, de- 
spatched from Bombay under the command of 
General Matthews; and, in 1784, obstinately 
and successfully defended by Captain Torriano, 
against Tippoo Sultan ; to whom, however, in 
the same year, it was ceded by the treaty of 
Mangalore. On the overthrow of that prince 
in 1798, it again came into the possession of 
the Last- India Company. Distance direct from 
Bombay, ft.E., 340 miles ; from Mangalore, 
N.W., 110; from Seringapatam, N.W., 200 ; 
from Madras, N.W., 410. Lat. 14 J 17', long. 
74° 30'. 

IIONIIULLY. — A town in the Mysore, on 
the right bank of the Tongabudia river, and 
144 miles N.W. by N. from Seringapatam. 
Jut 14* 15', long. 75° 43', 

HONWAIL — A town in the British district 
of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 20 miles 
W. of Beejapore. Lat. 16° 49', long. 75* 30'. 

HOOBLEE, in the Britisli collectorate of 
Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, a town situate 
about 12 miles S.E. of the town of Dharwar. 
Though ill built, it is a thriving place, and has 
some considerable trade, In ’ng one of the prin- 
cipal cotton marts of the {Southern Mahratta 
countrv. In this respect its importance will 
probably increase, from the improved means 
of communication with the coast. A cart-road 
from Dharwar to Hooblee was completed some 
years ago. In 1M7 a further continuation of 
this road was authorized to Wuddcguttee, oil 
the Canara frontier, there to meet the road 
constiucted by the Madras government for 
facilitating the inland trade between Dharwar 
and the pint >f Coompta. 

Hooblee was foimerly thereat of an English 
factory, which, in 1 073, was, with tne rest of the 
town, plundered by Nevajee, the Mahratta leader, 
to the amount of 7,894 pagodas. Moazzim, son 
of Aurungzebu, Hmt by his father into thi& 
country at* the head of an army, took Hooblee. 
During the decline of the k.ngdom of Delhi, 
the town fell into the hands .*f the Mahratta*, 
and on the overthrow of the P< *shw r a, in 1818, 
was, with thereat of that prince’s dominions, 
takin possession of by the government of tho 
East India Company. Its population is esti- 
mated at 15,000. ifc- tance from Bombay, S.E.) 
290 miles ; from Poona, S.E., 230 miles. Lat. 
15° 20', long. 7.Y 13'. 

IKK) DKSA BA. — A town in the British 
district of Camroop, proMiice of Assam, 47 
I miles N.W. of (lowhatty. Lat. 26 J 34', long, 
or 10'. 

j IlOOOHLY. -A British district subject to 
■ the lieut.-gov. of Bengal, and named after its 
principal place. * It is bounded on the north 
by tho British district of liurdwan ; ou the 
east by the rivor Hooghly, separating it from 
the British districts of N uddea, Raraset, and 
the Tw T cnt> four Pergunnahs ; on the south by 
the river Hoopnorain, separating it from tho 
British districts of Miduapore aud Hidjelee; 
and on the west by the British districts Mid- 
napore and Bimlwan. It lira between lat. 
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22° 13' — 23° 13', long. 87 Q 34'— 88° 30' ; is 
enty-two miles in length * from north to 
south, and fifty-two in breadth. The area, 
according to official return, is 2,089 .square 
miles. In its general aspect, the district is 
low aud level in tlie eastern part, but more 
hilly in the western and north-westura, where 
it runs towards the high lands of Burdwan. 
Tho principal rivers which traverse or skirt 
the district are the Hooghly, the Danioodah, 
and the Dalkissoro. 

The periodical rains set in at the end of 
June, aud last until the end of September or 
the early part of October. During this period 
the country is very unhealthy, fevers and agues 
being especially rife. Tho cool season lasts 
from the beginning of November to the end of 
January, and in the nights ice is sometimes 
formed to such m extent, that masses may. 
with due precautions, be preserved to bo used 
during the hot season. February is cool ami 
very pleasant, and is hailed with as high feel 
iugs of gratification by the natives, as the 
finest part of spring is welcomed in Europe. 
The soil in the south, in some places, is much 
impregnated with common culinary «•«» It, which 
was formerly extracted on account of govern- 
ment. Along the courses of the rivers, and 
generally in the low grounds, it is veqy fertile, 
and as irrigation is easily practised, it produces 
abundant crops. Besides rice, the principal 
objects of cultivation are the sugarcane, indigo, 
the mulberry-free (for the sake of its leaves to 
feed silkworms), cotton, tobacco, mustard and 
other oil-seeds, ginger, hemp, potatoes, cucur- 
bitaceous plants of various kinds, peas, onions, 
cabbages, and various other esculent vegetables. 
The princip^J exports aie raw silk, indigo, and 
sugar. A* large quantity of plantains is also 
sent to the Calcutta market, and distillation of 
rum is greatly increasing, in consequence of 
•the brisk demand for it in the British market. , 
Spirits are distilled in considerable’ quantities 
from the sap of the date-palm, and palmyra or 
toddy-palm. Large quantities of bamboos find | 
a ready sale in the Calcutta market. Hemp 1 
is made into ropes, sacking, and coarse canvas. 
Formerly there was a considerable manufacture 
of cotton cloths, but the greater cheapness of 
the fabrics brought from Great Britain has 
nearly put an end to that branch of industry 
in this district, as well as in other parts of 
India. The population is given under the 
article Bengal. 

The French settlement of Chandemagorc is , 
situate within the limits of this dustiict, as are 
also Chiuoura find Serampore, now Biitidi 
possessions, but originally belonging, the one 
to the Dutch, and the othefr to tho Danes. 
Hooghly, the principal placo, Ampata or 
Omptah, Boenchic, .Jelianabad, Shah bazar, 
Ghotal, Keerpoy, and the places just men- 
tioned as now or lately held by foreign powers, 
are described under their respective name-', in 
the alphabetical arrangement. The principal 
routes are,— L From south fast to north-we*t, 
from Calcutta through the town of Hooghly to 


T»unl wan; 2. from south-coat to north-west, 
from Calcutta through Johan Abad to Bancoora ; 
3. from north to south, along tho right side 
of the river Hooghly; 4. from north-east to 
south-west, from Bunlwan to Midnapore ; 
5. from east to west, from Calcutta to Midua- 
pore. Tho tract comprised within the present 
district of Hooghly appears, according to tho 
remotest historical records, to have formed 
part of a considerable realm, called Tamara- 
lipta, from its capital of that name, identical 
with the modern Tumlook. It is reputed to 
have maintained, or aspired to maintain, exten- 
sive foreign relations, and it is said, that, in tint 
year 1001, tho king despatched an amlMissador 
I to the monarch of China. At the time of tho 
invasion of Bengal by tho Mussulmans, at Ihe 
commencement of tho thirteenth century, the 
I tract was comprised within the dominions of a 
I rajah residing at Nuddea, on the Bhagirathi, 

, north of the pioscnt district of Hooghly. This 
feeble chief, without an attempt at resistance, 

| deserted his dominions, which were seized by 
' Bukhtyar Kliulijy, the Mussulman general, 
and subsequently incorporated with tho state 
which he founded, and styled tho kingdom of 
Bengal. It was probably united to the king- 
dom of Delhi by the renowned Slier Shall, 
W’hen, in 1542, he took the city of Hour, and 
overthrew the kingdom of Bengal. Wrested 
from Delhi during the troubles ensuing on the 
death of Sher Shah, it was reunited to it m 
157b, by Khan Jehan, an ntheer of Akbar. 
At the commencement of the eighteenth o »■ 
tury, it lx*came part of the witually indepen 
dent state whit h, under the denomination of 
the s no bah of Bengal, was founded by Murshid 
Kuli Khan, during the weakness and distrac- 
tions of the kingdom of* I )< lbi, ensuing on the 
death of Aurungzohe. Tho right ot the East- 
India Company to this tract ongumtid m the' 
treaty concluded with Meer Cos-ini m 17<’.0, 
and was confirmed in 1 7 1>7>, by the emperor 
Shah All urn. 

HOOGHLY. — Hie principal place of the 
British district of the same name, a town on 
the' line of railroad now under construction 
from Calcutta to Benares. It L situate on the 
right bank of the great offset of the Ganges, 
liom it denominated the Hooghly. Thermr 
in this pait is much contracted in breadth. 
The civil establishment of the district located 
here is accommodated in several buildings, of 
.striking appearance, in tho Grecian style of 
architecture, but of frail beauty, being merely 
overlaid with chunam or stucco. The church, 
built by the Jesuits, according to the inscribed 
date, 1599, is a largo fine structure*, of such 
durable materials as to appear to have been 
but recently erected. Here is a college, 
erected in 13;P), upon a site granted for tho 
purpose by the government, and supported by 
funds derived from the estate of Haji Muham- 
mad Mol) si a. Instruction is given both in 
English ami Oriental literature. Connected 
with this institution arc ,-evoal blanch ..ehoob. 
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The civil establishment, of which Tlooghly is 
the chief station, comprises the following Eu- 
ropean officers A civil and fluxion** judge, a 
collector, a magistrate, a joint magistrate, and 
deputy collector ; two assistants to the above, j 
an assistant-burgeon, a superintendent of ab- 
karroe, an assistant to that officer, besides j 
those, there is a considerable number ol native 
functionaries of various grades and denomi- 1 
nation^. This town is conjectured to have' 
been founded by the Portuguese in ]f>37. In I 
1 ho2, it was, after an obstinate defence of 
flirc'e months, stormed by the troops of tthah- 
jehan, 1,000 Portuguese being slaughtered, 
and 4,400 taken prisoners. Sixty four large 
vessels, and 2ft 4 of smaller dimensions, were I 
binned, three only escaping to (loa. The* 
place, thus possessed by the Moguls, became 1 
the royal port of Bengal. In 107G, the Eng- 
lish established a factory here, and about the 
same time Tn vernier mentions a rimilar esta- 
blishment belonging to the Dutch. In 1(3M, 
the English factory was fortified, and provided 
with a small guard, consisting of twenty Euro- 
peans, which w;is the hist military establish- 
ment of the Company m Bengal. Subse- 
quently vusted from the Company by Suoraj- 1 
on-duw lab, it way, in 175/. rt taken by Clive, I 
and has from that +, rm» been retained. The I 
population ot the town is < slmiaUd at about! 
12.000. Distance X. from Calcutta 27 miles;' 
from Berimes, S.E., olD. Lnt. 22 64\ long, 
sh 22 . 

HOOCH LY. — \ large river of Bengal, 
f trmed hy the junction of two great brandies 
of the Canges, the Bliagnittec and the «M- 
luighec, the confluence of whieh is m hit. I 
23 J 25'. long. 22\ and 125 miles f: >m the J 
sea, icckoned by the windings of the stream to j 
Diamond Point, or. if the otuary bo included j 
as tar as Saugor lb ads, l(>0 miles. Its mean 


if a powerful steam- tug be employed, they 
may be taken from Calcutta drawing nineteen 
or even twenty feet, when the tides and wea- 
ther are favourable.” When the river is not 
affected by the annual periodical inundations, 
which take place at the close of summer, the 
water is slightly salt at Calcutta, lmt “in Sep- 
tember tho freshes are at their height : there 
is then no visible tide off Calcutta, the t-hipy do 
not swing up, and the river water ia perfectly 
sweet, far beyond Saugor, in the open sea.” 
The following general summary of the varia- 
tions of the tides of tho Hooghly is given hy 
the writer just quoted “ From the point of 
lowest low' water in the dry Beason, to that of 
tin* highest high water in the freshes, is twenty 
feet ten inches. The greatest mean rise of 
tide from low to high water-mark takes place 
in March, April, and May, and is fifteen feet 
ten inches. The greatest mean rise of tide 
from low to high water- mark in the freshes is 
ten feet. The smallest mean rise of tide takes 
place in the freshes, and is at neap tides only 
three feet six inches. The smallest mean rise 
of the tide in tho dry season, neap tides, Ls 
four feet. Fiom the lowest fall of the river to 
high-water mark, neap tides, in February, is 
eight feet. Fiom the lowest fall of the river 
to low' Hater in the freshes, neap tides, is 
twelve feet. The river is at its lowest in tho 
beginning of March. The river is swollen hy 
the freshes in July, August, and September, 
and put of October The freshen take off 
about the middle of September, and are gene- 
rally out of the river by the eud of October. 
At the beginning of November, although the 
freshes are out of the liver, it is upwards of 
three feet higher at low wat£r than in March. 
The river is in the most quiescent state during 
the mouth's of November, Deceinlier, January, 
and February. Puling these months, the 
niuht tides are higher and more rapid than the 


bn ad 111 ab^ve Calcutta i- three-quarters of a day tides; and there are, on some occasions, 
mile, and it v\a* foimeri) navigable for ships bores at nigh C The stronger Hood tides, and 
of the line a.s high as CliandiTiiagoit 1 , 115 miles the greatest mean rise of the tides, are in 
fiom Saugor Hoads, and seventeen above Cal- March, April, May, and June. The day tides 
cut La. There is indeed a rumour, pretty gene- m these mouths are higher than the night 
rally credited, that the river is gradually hilt- tides. The strongest fresh- sare in September, 
ing up, and will at some future time cease to Jti July, the strength of the flood tides iscoun- 
atlbrd adequate accommodation to the trade of teracted by the freshes, and this, therefore, is 
the capital of British India. This would be a a moderate month as regards tides. The bores 
fearful blow to the prosperity of the “ City of also arc moderated, as a consequence. In 
Palaces,” unless a Mutable remedy hIiouIJ be August, the flood tides are overcome by the 
provided. Towards this end, it has been sug- freshes, and the bores are moderate : should 
gen Led that either a ship canal nr a railway there be a high parallax of the moon, however, 
might bo constructed from Calcutta to the the great height of the sea in this month will 
Mutwal, a river somo distance to the eastward, cause a considerable bore.” Though not a 
not unfitted to become the successor of the mile wide at Calcutta, the river does not at all 
Hooghly, should it bo necessary to abandon times afford perfect security to ships aa there 
that channel ; and thus the commerce of the have been instances of their being blown ashore 
maritime emporium of Bengal be retained, there in violent storms. The river has little 
However, “ the draught of water for ships increase of breadth until after it has received 
departing from Calcutta to proceed down the the waters of the Pammoodali and Rupnaraizi. 
river, is usually limited to seventeen feet, but and passed Diamond Point, fifty miles from 
the pilots will, for a gratuity presented to Calcutta. Below that point, it rapidly ex- 
thern, sometimes take charge of vessels draw- pands, and at Saugor Hoads, where theeriuary 
ing seventeen and a half or eighteen feet ; .and 'terminates in the open sea, is is about fifteen 
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miles wide. The tides, under circumstances 
calculated to favour their action, are violent 
and rapid, running sometimes at the rate of 
seven miles an hour near Calcutta ; and in the 
south-west monsoon, when a great current is 
driven into the river from the. Bay of Bengal, 
the extraordinary phenomenon denominated 
the Bore, which sometimes rises on the sands 
contiguous to the banks in waves twelve or 
fifteen feet perpendicular, ruriies on at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour, carrying every ■ 
floating body along with it. The Hooghly, 
though the only channel of the Ganges fre- 
quented by lafge ships, is at its mouth much 
encumbered by shoals, amidst which ships can 
be steered safely only by much skill and atten- 
tion. Of the channels between those shoals, 
the principal arc — 1. The Tiiside Channel, 
farthest west, stretching from Balasor close 
along the shore inside, or* to the north-west- 
ward of all the shoals, with depths generally of 
from two to three fathoms at low water. This 
is used only by the small coasting vessels na- 
vigated by the natives. 2. Fairway, or the 
Western Channel, suitable only for ships draw- 
ing not more than fourteen or fifteen feet of 
water. 3. Middle Channel, Winch is narrow, 
lias not more thau three fathoms of water, and 
is little used. 4. Sagar Channel, or* Eastern 
Channel : this is represented as at present the 
channel in general use by ships entering or 
departing from the Hooghly. 5. Thornhill 
Channel, which has two fathoms and three- 
quarters at low tide, but commonly thieo, 
three and a quarter, or three and a bait. 1 
6. Tho Old Channel, having from three to four 
fathoms at low water. 7. Lacam Channel, or 
Channels Creek, called by the natives Bara- 
tulla, separates Saugor Island and Clive's 
Island from the low land of the Sunderbunds. 
It has a good depth of water, but is rendered 
somewhat intricate by sands pi ejecting from 
the land. If these, however, were marked 
by buoys or beacons, the navigation would not 
be difficult. Several ships at different times 
have entered it by mistake, and passed in 
safety. 

The Hooghly is considered by the Brahmin- 
ists as the real and mueb-venerated (binges, 
having its source at Gangoutri ; and the Podda, 
which takes its course farther east, though 
having a much larger volume of water, is re- 
garded as a mere branch. Tho banks of the 
Hooghly are studded with numerous towns and 
villages, many of which possess an interest, 
“from old associations, or have been rendered 
memorable by historical recollections.” A pro- 
ject is under consideration, to connect the city 
of Calcutta with the suburb of Howrah, by 
means of a bridge thrown over the Hooghly, 
in the immediate vicinity of the terminus of 
the East- Indian Kailway. 

HOOKEO. — A pass over a lofty range of 
mountains on the north-eastern frontier of 
Koonawur, and bounding the table-land ofj 
Chinese Tartary westward, and which here haH J 


a surface of roddish gravel, swelling into gentle 
slopes. The rock is calcareous, with occasional 
quart zosc veins, and abounds in shells. Here 
is a Chinese watch-tower, to exclude obnoxious 
intruders on the Celestial empire. Elevation 
above the sea 15,73d feet. Cat. 31° 3(i', 
long. 79°. 

HOOKEREE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 28 
miles N. by E. of Jfi Igaum, Lat. 16 J 12', 

1 long. 74° 40'. 

IIOOEEH, in the Da mart division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 10 miles from the 
light bank of the Indus, 45 miles W. by S. of 
the town of Mooltuu. Lat. 29 J 59', long. 
70° 49'. 

HOOLIGEYRT. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the iSi/am, 23 miles W. by S. 
from Moodgul, and 78 miles E. N.E. from 
Dliarwar. Eat. 15 J 57, long. 70 S'. 

HOOLIOR1 >ItOOU, in tile My>oie, a town, 
with the ruina of a fort, situate on a roik 
deemed impregnable except by blockade, and 
hence formerly regarded as a place of unpoit- 
ance, In 1059 it was acquired by Dud I Vo 
Raj, ruler of M3 sore: it subsequently parsed 
into the power of Hvder All, and in 171*1 was 
surrendered to the British army under Lmd 
Cornwallis, by whom it was dismantled and 
relinquished. It was subsequently n pair< d 
and icoocupied by Tippoo Sultan, but was 
retaken by the British before the ttimm.dnm 
'of the war. Distant bom Seringapatam, N.E , 
18 miles. Lat. 12 50', long. 77 5'. 

HOOLOOGOREK NCGCR. A town m 
the British district of Seehpoor, province of 
Assam, 30 miles N.E: of Seehpoor. Lat. 
27 16, long. 95 0 . 

TIOOLXOOK. — A town in one of the re 
eently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 01 
dominions of the Nizam, 100 miles N.W. of 
Hyderabad. Lat. is", long. 77 O'. 

DOOLY ONORE.— See Holla Honour. 

fj DOMNA BA I). — A town m Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 92 mile* W.N.NV. 
from Hyderabad, and 109 miles N. from 
Raich our. Lat. 17 45', long. 77 J 13'. 

flOONOOM AND DN( JE, in tlu* British 
district of Allahabad, lieut.gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the mute from the 
cantonment of Allahabad to Benares, and 
12 miles S.K. of the former. Lat. 25 25, 
long. 82" 5'. 

HOONSOOR.- -A town in the Mysore, 13 
miles S. W. from Seringapatam, and i 1 4 mites 
E.8.K. from Mangalore. The place is nolid 
for its manufactures of flannel, blankets, and 
buff accoutrements. Lat. 12 c 15', long. 70° 28'. 

FIOON CGOONDA. - A fjpwn in the British 
district of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 
105 miles E. by N. of Belgaum. Lat. 10’ 8', 
long. 70’ 9'. 

IIOORIIOORKK, in the British district of 
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Bareilly, lieut.-goV. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Moradabad, and 19 miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 28° 80', long. 79' 15'. 

HOORINGOTTAH RIVER.— One of the 
principal mouths by which the Ganges dis- 
charges its waters into the Bay of Bengal, in 
lat. 21° 51', long. 90°. The entrance is spa- 
cious, being about three leagues wide, between 
the two great banks or shoals which form it, 
and the depth of water in the great channel is 
sufficient for the passage of large ships. 

HOOSA1NPOOR. — A town situate on the 
right* bank of the river Ganges, in the British 
district of Furruckabad, lieut, -gov. of the N . W. 
Provinces, contiguous to the military station 
of Futtygurh. Distant three miles K. from 
Furruckabad. The population is stated to be 
11,698. Lat. 27° 22', long. 79° 42'. 

HOOSHUNGABAL). - See HogiiUKGAiUD. 

UOOSSE1N BELA, in Sinde, a village on 
the route from Subzulcote to Shikarpoor, and 
15 miles E. of the latter place. It is situate 
on the left bank of the Indus, here crossed by 
a much-frequented ferry, generally called the 
f< rry of Azec/poor, which place, however, is 
above a mile north-east. The Indus is here di- 
vided into two biyrn Ij ■ the eastern, railed the 
Dund, is about 150 feet broad and twenty- four 
feet deep; the western bianch is very wide, 
between thirty and forty feet deep, ami is sepa- 
rated from the eastern by an island a mile and 
a half in breadth. At a short distance higher 
up, there is a good ferry over the undivided 
stream of the river ; and that would be a pre- 
ferable place for the passage of any considerable 
number of poisons, but the boatmen prefer 
the lower ferry, as nearer their village. This 
latter feiry is nomotimes called Ainil Got, from 
the village of A mil, on the western Bide. (Sec 
AmilGoqM Uoossein Bela is in lat. 27 52, 
long. 09 , . 

HOOSUNABAT). -A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 60 miles W.S.W. 
from Hyderabad, and 62 miles N. by E. from 
Itaichoor. Lat 17 3', long. 77 42'. 

HOOTEEGHENEE. — A town in the prin- 
cipality of Cashmere, or dominions of Ghnlah 
Singh, 55 miles S.W. by S. from Siiinagur, 
amf 72 miles N X.E. from Wazeerabad. Lat. 
33° 20', long. 74 id'. 

1IOOV1N H rDDAGTLLV. - A town in 
the British district of Bellary, presidency of 
Madras, 165 miles N.N.E. of Mangalore. 
Lat. 15", long. 75' 59'. 

HORTEE. -A town in the British territory 
of Sattara, presidency of Bombay. 20 miles 
N. by E. of Beojapoor. ljat. 17° 6', long. 
75° 51'. 

IlOSANG HAJOO.- -A town of Eastern 
India, in the British district of Cachar, 116 
miles S.E. of Gowhatty. Lat.* 25 7', long. 

6 '. 

1IOSHTARPCR, in the Punjab, a small 

3 E 


town near the southern base of the Himalaya 
Mountains, and on the route from Lahore to 
Nadaun. Lat. 31° 33', long. 75° 57'. 

HOSHUNGABAD, a district or subdivision 
of that portion of the British possessions known 
as the Saugor and Nerbudda territory, and 
now placed under the jurisdiction of the lieute- 
nant-governor of the North-West Provirfces. 
No regular survey has been made, but its area 
is estimated at 1,916 square miles. The total 
amount of the population, according to a recent 
census, is 242,641 ; but no distinctions of creed, 
caste, or occupation, were noticed. An attempt 
was made to supply this deficiency by conjec- 
tural means ; under which operation the people 
were thus distributed ; — Hindoos, agricultural, 
108,468; non -agricultural, 122,685; Mahorne- 
dans and others, not Hindoos, agricultural, 
654 ; non -agricultural, 10,834. These propor- 
tions derive plausibility from the results of a 
former census, which probably furnished the 
chief ground lor their assumption, but the total 
only can bo entirely reliod on. This district 
is so remarkable for fertility, as to be commonly 
styled the garden of Central l ndia. It possesses 
also one of the elements oi mineral wealth, in 
coal of excellent quality, and it is believed in 
abundaqt quantity. On a comparison with 
some of the coal imported from the northern 
part of Great Britain, that of Hoshungabad 
was found to merit a preference. The great 
distance of the beds from the coast is, however, 
at, present a serious impediment to its being 
hi ought extensively into use. 

1I0SHT T N< 1A BAD. --The principal place of 
the British district of the same name. It is 
situate on the left or south bank of the river 
Nerbudda, stated to be here 900 yards wide, 
and subject, during the periodical raius, to rise 
to smell an extent as to cause very considerable 
inundations. Hero is a fort, of quadrangular 
ground- plan, and having high walls. The town 
is irregularly built, and the houses being much 
dispersed, the population is »v >t dense. The 
river is not fordable opposre the town, the 
water at the shallowest part, even in the season 
whenlowost, beingbotweenfiveand six feetdeep, 
and flowing over an inegular rocky bottom. 
It is infested with alligators, both of the long- 
snouted and bull-mouthed kinds. There are 
! thirteen ghats or fords over the river, within 
' twelve or fourteen miles of Hoshungabad, be- 
coming passable in the beginning of winter, 
and continuing so until spring advances. That 
nearest the town was found, when the water 
was lowest, to be covered three feet deep. 
East, of the town is a small cantonment of 
British troops Belonging to the Saugor divi- 
sion, and the town itself is the seat of a political 
agency diary to that of Saugor. 

Hoshungabad was founded about the year 
1433, by Hoshung Shah, sovereign of Malwa, 
whose remains were deposited there, but sub- 
sequently removed to Mandoo. In 2562 it 
was, with the rest of Malwa, conquered bv 
Akbar. On the dismemberment of the empire 
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of Delhi, Hoshungabad -was appropriated by 
then&waub of Bhopal, from whom it was takeu 
by storm by the rajah of Nagpore or Berar, 
in 1796. It was, however, soon after retaken 
by the ruler of Bhopal, and again, in 1807, 
taken by the rajah of Nagpore, by whom it was 
ceded, m 1818, to the British government. 
Distant S.W. from JSaugor, by Searmow, 114 
miles; S. from Agra, by Baugor, 888; S.W. 
from Allahabad 428 ; N.W. from Calcutta, by 
Allahabad, 924 ; E. from Mhow 144. Lat. 
22° 44', long. 77° 44'. 

HOSKOTE, or OOSCOTTA, in the territory j 
of Mysore, a town. It is a considerable place, 
and has a mud fort, which, in 1761, was be* 
sieged by Basalut Jung, of Hyderabad, who, 
after ineffectually attempting to reduce, re- 
ceived the surrender of it from Hyder Ali, 
together with three lacs of rupees, in consider- 
ation of his investing that adventurer with the 
title and office of nawaub of Sera, a dignity and 
country which Basalut Jung had no claim 
either de jure or de facto to dispose of. Distant 
from Bangalore, N.E., 16 miles. Lat. 13° 5', 
long. 77° 5*. 

HOSPETT. — A town in the British district 
of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 35 miles 
W.NAV. of Bellary. Lat. 15° 16', long, 76° 29'. 

HOSSANPOOR. — A town in the Mysore, 
on the right bank of one of the branches of 
the Cauvery river, and 18 miles W. from 
Seringapatam. Lat. 12° 24', long. 76 J 29'. 

HOSS DROOG. — A town fn the Mysore, 
100 miles X. by W. from Seringapatam, and 
117 miles N.E. from Mangalore. Lat. 13° 49', 
long. 76° 20'. 

HOSSDURO, in the British district of South 
Canara, within the territory subject to the pre- 
sidency of Madras, a town on the route from 
Can a no re to Mangalore. It has a large fort, 
well built ot laterite, which material abounds 
throughout the country, ft is on a fine rising 
ground, and, viewed from afar, looks well. 
Here is a temple, established by the rajah of 
Ikeri, who built the fort. Lat. 12° 18', long. 
75 " 10 '. 

HOS DN POOR. — Atowij in the British dis- 
trict of Mymunsiug, lieut -gov. of Bengal, 31 
miles S.E. of Nusscerabad. Lat. 24° 23', long. 
90° 40'. 

HOSURU. — A fortified town, formerly 
within the territory of Mysore, now within the 
British dominions. Its position has often ren- 
dered it the object of obstinate contention be- 
tween the powers of Mysore and the Carnatic. 
In 1664, it*was taken by the rajah of Mysore ; 
in 1768, it fell into the hands 1 of the British : 
after various vicissitudes, it returned to the 
possession of Mysore, but was occupied by the 
British in 1791, ou the advance of Lord Corn- 
wallis against Seringapatam. In the anange- 
meuts consequent on the wars with Tippoo 
Sultan, it was finally annexed to the British 
possessions, being included in North Arcot. 
Distance from Seringapatam, E., SO miles ; 


Bangalore, S.E., 23 ; Madras, W., 200. Lat. 
12" 45', long. 78 J 54'. 

HOWRA, in the British district of the 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs, forming part of the 
lower provinces of Bengal, a town on the right 
bank of the river Hooghly, opposite Calcutta, 
of which place, indeed, it may be considered a 
suburb, aud with which it is about to be more 
closely connected by means of a bridge over 
the Hooghly. It is described by Huber as a 
considerable place, chiefly inhabited by ship- 
builders, but containing some pretty villas. 
The Hooghly, nearly a mile wide, is Covered 
with large ships and draft of all kinds. The 
town has been selected as the situ for the ter- 
minus of the railroad from Calcutta to the 
North-West Provinces. Lat. 22° 36', long. 
88° 23'. 

HULL. — A river forming for a considerable 
distance the western frontier of Sinde, and 
dividing it from Beloocliisiau. It has been 
traced downwards from Hoja J nmole, on the 
northern boundary of Lus f in lat. 26 12', 

long. 66° 5T, and is supposed to rise near that 
place. For about twenty-five miles in the 
upper part of its course, it flows south-easterly, 
and then turning due south, holds its way for 
about fifty miles in that direction. It then 
turns to the south- west, and, after a total 
length of 100 miles, falls into the Arabian Sea, 
on the north side of ('‘ape Monze, in lat. 24 54 , 
long. 66° 43'. De la Tfosto states, that for a 
distance of fourteen miles from the mouth, 
water wns in the end of summer found to the 
depth of eight inches, aud that in some places 
deep pools exist, abounding in fish and alliga- 
tors. He adds, that the river is said never to 
fail in the driest seasons. Masson, howe\er, 
states, that it is only on extraordinary occa- 
sions that the water of the IJubb reaches the 
sea ; and in this he is supported by Hart, who 
crossed it about fifteen miles above the mouth, 
where the channel was 100 yards wide. Though, 
in consequence of heavy rains, there was then 
a large body of running water, he found but a 
small stream on his return a short time after, 
and was informed it would soon cease to flow, 
arid that water would then be found only in 
detached pools. The whole course is described 
! as a succession of rocky or gravelly gorges in 
! the rugger! and barren Pubb Mountains. 

1 II(TBBEE(f UJE. — A town in the British 
district of Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 50 miles 
!S.W. of Silhet. Lat. 24‘ 19', long. 91" 23'. 

HUBRA. — A town in the British district of 
Dinajepoor, lieut. -gov. of Bengnl. 20 miles E. 
of Dinajepoor. Lat. 25° 31', l$ng. 88" 58'. 

HUBSHEE.- SeeJiNJEERA. 

HUBUNNAUAR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Futtehpoor, and 37 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 25° 40', long. 81° 26'. 

HUDEEALEE, in Gurwhal, a village on 
the left bank of the Bhagoercttee, as the 
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Ganges is called in the upper part of its course. 
Paper describes it as <l a very pretty village, 
■with fine cultivation.'* It is situate opposite 
the mouth of the Nagur, a torrent which falls 
into the Rhageorettcc on the right side. Hu- 
deealee is in lat. 30 J 33', long. 78" 24'. 

HUCtRY’. — A river rising in the Mysore, in 
lat. 13“ 28', long. 75° 55', and, flowing first in a 
north-easterly, and subsequently in a northerly 
direction for 1 25 miles, it passes into the British 
eollnctorate of Bellary, through which, main- 
taining it h northerly course, it flows for 100 
miles, to its junction with thcToongabudra, on 
the right side, in lat. 15° 41', long. 76‘ 58 ? . 

HU.JAMREE, in Snide, is an offset of the 
S.'ita, or gieat casein channel of the Indue, 
and is called in the upper pait of its course the 
»St cahn. The ilujumree mouth is wide, but 
rapidly narrows inland to about 500 yards : at 
Vikhui. twenty miles from the sea, it is only 
about 170 yards wide; and still higher up, 
Tieai its junction with ihe Bata, its bieadth is 
found no! to exceed fifty yards. In 1831 it 
was navigable for boats fiom the sea to the 
entrance into the Sata, as the small flotilla 
which conveyed < aplam Burnes and his patty 
in that year pa ,sed this way. According to the 
statement of tli.it oflieer, tlieie woie then fifteen 
loot of water on th*- liar at h'gh tide, arid a 
depth of lour fa'limns all the way to V'ikkur. 

I leohscrves, however, adverting to theclumging 
character of the river, “The in \t season per- 
haps Yikkur will be deserted.” The antici- 
pated change occurred though not so ¥arly as 
suggested. In 1 839, the British troopsmarch 
ing from Bombay to Afghnnrstan. ascended the 
Uiij.unrcp and landed at Vikkur ; and in the 
course of the same year this hianch was closed 
liy a change in Us channel, caused by the vio- 
lence of the current. The Llujamiee month is 
in lat. 24 J Id, long. (37° 18'. 

HU KlkM UTWALA, in Sirliind, a village 
on t lie mute ffom Kerozpur to Simla, and 12 
mile* S E. of the former town. Distant N.W. 
fimn Calcutta 1,153 miles. Lat. 30“ 52', long. 
74 3.V. 

HULDI. in the British district of Ghazec- 
pore, licut gov. of the N \V. Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the route from Ghazeeporc cantonment 
to Ghupra, 52 miles li. of tho former. Lat. 
25° 45', long. 84° 15'. 

Hr L Door, GIT \T.‘--A ferry near the vil- 
lage of Surian, in tire British district of Ku- 
maon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, and 
forming a communication between the East- 
Jndia Company’s territories and Nepal: S.E 
of Petoiagarh cantonment 11 miles. Lat. 
.29 28', long. 80’ 21'. 

HULDOUR, in the British district of Bij- 
nour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a town 
cm the route from Bijnour to Moradabad, 10 
miles S.E. of tho former. Lat. 29° 17', long. 
78 5 21'. 

liULDYPOQKRE. — A town in the British 
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district of Pooralia, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 148 
miles W . of Calcutta, Lat. 22 fc 37', long. 86° 8'. 

HULHALL1. — A town in the Mysore, on 
the right bank of one of the branches of the 
Cauvery river, and 25 miles S.8.W. from 
Seringapatam. Lat. 12° 6', long. 76° 37'. 

HULKANT, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the south eastern frontier towards Gwalior, and 
50 rnile-s S.E. of the city of Agra. Lat. 26° 47' 
long. 78° 46'. 

IT ULLAGOOK. — A town in the Mysore, on 
the left bank of one of the branches of the 
( 'auvery, and 33 miles E. from Seriugapatam. 
Lat. 12' 27', long. 77° 14'. 

HULLEE. — A town in the British province 
of N.igpoor, 133 miles S.E. from Nagpoor, and 
135 miles E. by S. from Chanda. Lat. 19° 38', 
long. 81° 25'. 

HULLEE A, in the British district of Mirza- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Rewah to Benares, 53 miles 
S.W. of the latter. Lat. 24“ 50', long. 82° 24'. 

KULLEEJEH, in Sinde, a village on the 
route from K Hitachi e to Jmruk, and 50 miles 
E. of the former place. It is situate among 
the low hilL north west of Tatta, and near the 
western shore of a considerable dund or piece 
of water, commiiuicating with the Indus by the 
Ghara watercourse, Lat. 24 47', long. 07 * 16'. 

[IULLEHNOH. — A town in the native 
state of Bhurtpoor, 51 miles W. from Agra, 
and 86 miles E. from Jey poor. Lat. 27° T, 
long. 77“ 17'. 

Hl T LLJAT -A town in the British district 
of North Canara, presidency of Madras, 19 
miles \\ .S.W. of Dhawtir. Lat. 15 21', long. 
74° 50'. 

HULLOLE, in Guzerat, or territory of the 
Guicownr, a town at the north-western base of 
the mountain of Pawangarh. Distance from 
Alnimdabad, S. E., 65 miles. Lat. 22° 32', long. 
73 28'. 

HULRUNGEE.— A town in the British 
territory of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 
36 miles N. by E. of Beejapoor. Lat. 17* 19', 
long. 75“ 56'. * 

HI 1 LWUD, in the peninsula of Kattyw’ar, 
province of Guzerat, a town in the prant or 
district of Jhalawar, near the northern frontier, 
towards the Ilunn or Salt-marsh. It was 
formerly of much importance, but is now rather 
decayed yet 1ms eight villages dependent on 
it. In its relations with the British govern- 
ment, it is considered united with the tallook 
of Drangdra, Mid they are officially returned 
as conjointly having a population of 51,709, 
and paying an annual tribute of 43,909 rupees. 
Distance from Alnnedabad, W., 85 miles. Lat. 
23 Q , long. 71° 10'. 

HUMAPUKHUR. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, 71 miles N.W. from K batman- 
doo, and 135 miles N.E. by N. from Goruek- 
poor. Lat. 28 J 24', long. 84 f 28'. 
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HUMBER, in Sirhind, a village on the route 
from Lodiana to Ferozepoor, and 104 miles W. 
of the former town. It oontnins a few Bhops, 
and is supplied with water from two wells. 
The road in this part of the route is good, 
passing through an open and partially-cultivated 
country. Population about 600. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 1,099 miles. Lat. SO 0 57', long. 
75° 46'. 6 

HUMEERPOOR. — A British district under 
the lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, deriving 
its name from its principal town, .and forming, 
with Calpee, a collectorato. 4 The united terii- 
tory is bounded on the north-east by the river 
Jumna, dividing it from the British districts 
Etawa, Cawnpore, .and Futtehpore ; on the 
east and south-east by the British district of 
Banda ; on the south by the native states of 
Churkaree and Chutterpore ; and on the west 
by the territories of Jhansi and the British 
district of Jaloun. It lies between lat. 25° 7' — 
26° 26', long. 79 1 20' — 80° 25', and has an area 
of about 2,240 square miles. The principal 
rivers are the Jumna, the Betwa, the Dessau n, 
and the Cane. The average elevation above the 
sea, of the waterway of the Jumna, at the 
northern extremity of the district, is probably 
about 550 feet, and perhaps no point within 
it is 300 feet above that height.^ The soil 
is favourable to the growth of sugarcane, cot- 
ton, indigo, the aal-piaut (Morinda multiflora), 
wheat, barley, Holcus sorghum, llolcus spica- 
tus, and every species of the pulse and lentil 
tribe. In the more sterile parts are grown 
several species of grain of the millet kind. The 
cotton, which is produced on the better soil in 
great abundance and of good quality, is largely 
transmitted from Calpee and other places on 
the Jumna, to the lower provinces. Under the 
last revenue settlement of the N.W. Provinces, 
the government demand upon the land of this 
district was fixed for a term ©f years, and is not 
liable to increase till the year 1872. 

The climate is not favourable to the Euro- 
pean constitution, having a tendency to occa- 
sion intermitting fevers ; but the natives appear 
to enjoy a full average share of health. During 
the latter part of spring and* commencement of 
summer the heat is very great. The population 
consists generally of Boondelas, a spurious tribe 
of Rajpoots. There are several other tribes of 
less importance. The number of inhabitants, 
as ascertained by actual enumeration in 1 853, 
is stated to be, Hindoo agricultural, 380,104 ; 
Hindoo non-agricultural, 128,481 ; Maboroe- 
dans and others, agricultural, 14,679 ; same 
classes, non-agricultural, 25,340 : total, 548,604. 
The number of towns or vd&ges containing 
less than 1,000 inhabitants is returned at 663 ; 
those containing more than 1,000 and less than 
5,000, at 164 ; those containing more than 
5,000 and less than 10,000, at five ; and those 
containing more than 10,000, ,at two. The 
principal military routes are — 1. From north 
to south, from Cawnpore to Banda, by liumeer- 
pore; 2. from north to south, a little east of 
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the last-named, from Cawnpore to Banda, by 
Chilah Tarah ferry ; 3. from south-east to north- 
west, from Banda to Calpee ; 4. from north 
to south, from Calpee to Kitha, and thence 
to Chutterpore and SSaugor ; 5. from south-east 
to north-west, fiom Banda to Gwalior. 

The tract of which this district forms part, 
seems to have been always of some importance 
in India, ami Ferishta relates that Vasduw, 
king of K-unouj, about the year 350, founded 
the fort of Calpee. It was amongst the cailiest 
of the Mussulman conquests in India, having 
been taken in 1196 by Kutbudin, viceroy of 
Muh&i nmed of Ghor. It submitted to the 
Timurian invader Baber in 1527, and was 
frequently the scene of his military operations. 
A* British force invaded it in 1778, crowing 
over the Jumna from the Doab, and taking the 
fort of Calpee. In the same year, General 
Goddard led his army from that place on the 
celebrated inarch which he performed across 
India to Surat. Towards the close of the last 
century, it was overrun by the M ah rat tan, and 
subsequently transferred by Hunnnat Bahadur, 
one of their chiefs, to the Eaat-India Company, 
to whom it was guaranteed by the Peishwa, in 
1802, by Art. IV. of the treaty of Basse m ; 
and in the following year the Bntush troops 
took Calpee and occupied the country. 

HUMEERPOKE, the principal place of the 
British district, and also of the pergunnah of 
the same name, a town situate on thr tongue 
of laud or doab at the confluence of the Betwa 
and Jumna, on the right bank of the latter. 
The Jumna, according to Juequomont, in 
February, has a stream of 1,000 feet wide, 
running in a channel half a mile in breadth, 
with a rapidity of three or four miles an hour. 
The town is considerable, consisting originally 
of several villages groflped together. It is a 
civil station ; the European establishment con- 
sists of one magistrate and collector, onejoiut 
magistrate and deputy collector, o and one 
assistant to the magistrate and collector. It is 
on the route from Banda to Cawnpore, 36 
miles N. of the former, 39 S. of the latter, 28 
S. E. of Calpee, 155 S. K. of Agra, 110 N.W. of 
Allahabad, f>75 M.VV. of Calcutta. Lat. 25 58', 
long. 80 u 14’. 

HUMPASAGRA. —A town in the British 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 59 
miles VV. of Bellary. Lat, 15° 9', long. 76 J 8'. 

HUNDJA, H1NPIA, or H UNDER AH, 
in the British district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a small town on the 
route from the city of Allahabad to that of 
Benares, and 23 miles 8.E. of tho former. 
Lat. 25° 22', long. 82° If/. 

HUNDOUR, in the district of Pertabgurb, 
territory of Oude, a town two miles from the 
right bank of the river Sai, 85 S.K. of Luck- 
now. Butter estimates the population at 3,000, 
all Hindoos, except about twenty Mussulman 
agriculturists. Lat. 25° 55', long. 81° 52'. 

HUN DRY. — A river rising in lat. 15° 16', 
long, 77° 25', in the British collectorato of 
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Bellary, ami, flowing in a circuitous but gene- 
rally north-easterly direction for fifty miles 
through that district, and for twenty-eight 
miles through Kurnool, it falls into the Toon- 
gnlmdrn. on the right side, nc'ar the town of 
Kurnool, in lat. ]f> w 49', long. 78° 6'. 

IIUNDY ANNANTPOOR. — A town in 
the British district of Bellaiy, piesidency of 
Madias, 59 miles N.W. of Bellary. Lat. 
14 J 41', long. 77° 41'. 

HUN GOO, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 30 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 30 miles S.S.W. of 
the town of Pesh.iwur. Lat. 33° 31', long.! 

7 r 2.0'. 

JiUNGIlUNG, in Bussahir, a subdivision | 
of the district of Koonawur, is a very elevated j 
region, bounded on the south and west by the 
lofty limestone range of llungrung, on the 
noith by Ladakh, and on the east by Chinese 
Tartary. It lies between lat. 31 J 48' — 32 u 8', 
long. 78° 2 o' -78° 45'. 

HUNGRUNG, in Bussahir, a pass in the 
distiiet of Koonawur, over a range of limestone 
mountains bounding the distiiet of llungrung 
on the south-west. The route from the south- 
west proceeds up a dell to the crest, which 
commands an extensive view in both directions ; 
the southern, or Ki ’’-wur side, and the 
northern, or Tartarian. Hutton, who crossed 1 
the pass in June, found furze and junipeis’ 
growing on the south-western side as far as the ' 
summit ; but on the northern side, the snow 
readied continuously several hundred yards 
from the ciest. Several travellers have men- 
tioned the stiongly-marked change which takes l 
place in the aspect of the country in proceeding | 
northward across this range. “ The change in 
the natuie of the country is most sudden : , 
looking from the summit of the range in a 
northerly direction over Hungrung, the country 1 
is seen to v^*ar a sad and sombre air of cheer- 1 
less desolation ;*not a tree is to be seen, and, 
the black and crumbling hills are either wholly j 
barren, or clothed with nothing of larger 1 
growth than the dwarf willow and the dog- . 
rnwf. The hills are chiefly of the secondary 
class, and being more rounded in their outline, J 
want the grand and almost terrific beauty of 
the towering granitic peaks which so strongly 
charactci ize the scenery of Koonawur.” “ On 
the southern side of this range lies the thickly- 
wooded district of Koonaaur, where cultivation 
is often carried in steps nearly to the summits 
of the mountains, and presenting a rich and 
cheerful picture, which delights the eye, and 
imparts a feeling of joyousness and security to 
the traveller as ho wanders on through forests 
of majestic pines.” The adventurous and hardy 
Goraid, who ascended the pass in August, 
found it then free from snow, but the cold so 
intense, that he became quite benumbed , the 
blood forsook the surface of his body, and he 
travelled three miles, half torpid and congealed. 
The elevation of the crest above the sea is 
J 4,800 feet. Lat. 31° 48', long. 78 c 35'. i 


HUNNOOMANA, in Baghelcund, or the 
territory of Rewa, a village on the route by 
the ICutra Pass, from the cantonment of Al- 
lahabad to the town of Rewa, and 74 miles 
S.W. of the former. It is situate on an ele- 
vated table-land, where the prevailing forma- 
tion of red sandstone is continually exposed 
to view. Cultivation is consequently scanty, 
and supplies are scarce at the village. Water 
is obtained from tanks. Elevation above the 
sea 1,219 feet. Lat. 24° 47', long. 82° 9'. 

H UN SABI R. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 80 mileH N. by E. from Jodhpoor, 
and 42 miles 8. from Beekaueer. Lat. 27° 25', 
long. 73 20'. 

HUNSGUNJ, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the left bank of the Jumna, opposite 
the city of Muttra. Here, on the route from 
Allygurh to Muttra, is a ferry over the river 
during the rainy season, and for the rest of the 
vear a bridge of boats. Lat. 27° 31', long. 
77° 45. 

HUNTER’S ISLAND. -A small island 
near the coast of Arracan, a» i situate just out- 
side of Andrew’s Bay. Lat. 18" 10', long. 94° 23'. 

HURAGAON. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or dominions of Scindia, 52 miles 
W. from ILoosungabad, and 70 miles E. from 
Indore. Lat. 22 t " 43', long. 70° 58'. 

Ill 1 RAH, in the territory of Oude, a small 
town on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Pertaubgurh, 10 miles 
S.E. of the former, and situate close to tlio 
left bank of the Ganges. It is styled Harha 
by Butter, who estimates the population at 
0,000. The inhabitants, according to the same 
authority, are money-changers, dealers in cloth, 
in grain, and fermented liquOn*, weavers, pan- 
dits or professors of learning, medical men, 
servants, bird catcher's, raiyats or cultivators, 
and labourers. Garden, however, merely styles 
it a small village, affording no supplies. The 
road is bad to the north-we^t, or towards 
Cawnpore ; belter to the south-c^st, or towards 
Pertaubgurh. Lat. 2G l 22', long. 80° 32'. 

HURAWUL, in«8irhind, a town fifty miles 
from the leit bank of the Sutluj. It is com- 
prised within the possessions of a Sikh chief 
I under the protection and control of the British. 

I Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by way of Delhi 
and Muniik, 1,043 miles. Lat. 30° 17', long. 
75° 20'. 

HURDA, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
! possessions of Scindia’s family, a town on the 
.route from Baitool to Mow, 70 miles N.W. of 
! former, 109 E. oT latter. It is the principal 
| place of a pergunnah of the same name, has a 
I bazar, and u well supplied with water from a 
stream. Its pergunnah, united with that of 
llandya, adjacent, yields an annual revenue of 
■ 140,000 rupees, and, by the peace of LS44, was 
> with it placed under British management for 
'the maintenance of the augmented Gwalior 
! contingent. Lat. 22* 18', long. 77° 7'. 
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HURDAGUR. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpore, 23 miles N.W. from Deogur, 
and 42 miles E.N.E. from Baitool. Lat. 22° 7\ 
long. 78° 31'. 

HURDANHALLI, in the Mysore, a small 
fortified town, the principal place of a tallook 
or subdivision of the same name. It is situate 
in the immediate vicinity of three considerable 
tanks. Distant from Seringapatam, S.K., 50 
miles. Lat. 11° 52', long. 77" 1'. 

HTJRDOEE.—A town in the territory of 
Oude, 38 miles S.S.E. from Lucknow, and 54 
miles E. from Cawnpoor. ,Lat. 26 23', long. 
81° 17'. 

HURDOOAGUNJ. — A town in the British 
district of Allyghur, lieut -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, situate six miles E. from Allyghur. 
The population is stated to be 8,292. Lat. 
27° 56', long. 7S° 13 . 

HURD WAR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Saharunpoor. lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. It is called sometimes Gangadw&ra, 
or the “ Gate of the Ganges,” being situate on 
its western or right bank, at the southern base 
of the Sewalik range, here intersected by a 
ravine or gorge, by which the river, finally 
leaving the mountainous region, commences 
its course over the plain of Hindustan. The ! 
stream here is divided by islands into three 
channels, the principal one being on the eastern 
side. They are all so shallow in places, that 
the passage of large unloaded boats through 
them is not practicable without difficulty. 
The breadth of the river in the rainy season, 
from the extreme eastern to the extreme west- . 
ern bank, is represented to be *'a full mile." 
The town, which has an appearance of great j 
antiquity, is situate close to the western hank, 
and the foundations of many of the houses are 
in the bed of the river. Raper, who visited it 
in 1808, describes it, at that time, as very in- 
considerable, having only one street, about J 
fifteen feet in breadth and a furlong and a half 
in length. Most of the house** have the upper 
part of brick, the lower of stone, which is of, 
ood quality. Chiefly, perhaps, from this town 
eing situate close to the point at which the 
Ganges enters Hindostan, it is lieyond all 
others visited in pilgrimage ; the multitudes 
which throng to it being, however, beyond 
doubt, increased by the facility of aocess to it 1 
from various parts. Ablution in the river is 
the great rite practised here by the Hindoo 
pilgrims, their belief being, that purgation from 
sin Lb thus obtained. According to their notions, I 
the orthodox place for bathing is at the ghat or | 
stairs leading down to the river, and called 1 
Harika Pairi, or “ the sUfira of Vishnu.” 
Priority in ablution at the propitious moment 
is considered to be of great importance in a 
spiritual point of view, and many persons have ! 
formerly perished in the attempt to secure the | 
advantage, being either crushed to death in the 
rushing crowd, or precipitated into the river, | 
and t&ere drowned. In 1319, “ in consequence ; 
of a desperate iush made by the infatuated 


pilgrims to gain a precedenoy in bathing, 430 
persons were squeezed to death ; among whom 
were several British sepoys, placed as^ guards 
to prevent this very catastrophe.*' The pro- 
pitious moment is laid down by astrologers, 
according to their alleged calculations and ob- 
servations, and sometimes happens at midnight. 
Since the occurrence of the accident above 
mentioned, the East- India Company’s govern- 
ment has caused the old ghat to be replaced 
by one of sixty steps, and 100 feet wide. The 
rigidly pious, and those who dread to enter 
the water unassisted, are supported by a 
Brahmin on each side. As, however, the 
depth close to the ghat is not above lo»r feet, 
the majority plunge in unassisted, men and 
women bathing together indiscriminately. 

The assemblage of pilgrims, which is annual, 
is attended by people from all parts of India, and 
from many places far beyond its bounds. “ The 
bathing commences in the month of C’haitra, 
when tlie sun is in Mina or Pisces, and con- 
cludes on the day he enters Media or Aries, 
agreeably to the solar computation of the Hin- 
doos, and co i icsponding with the Kith April, 
oil which day the sun has actually advanced 
20 y j in that sign. Every twelfth year is ccle- 
brated with greater rejoicing, and is called the 
Cuinbh-mela, so denoted from the planet 
Jupiter being then in the sign of Aquarius 
Whether this sign lie symbolical of the purpose 
for which ihey meet, or whether the conjunc- 
tion be arbitrary or accidental, is not ascer- 
tained ; but a pilgrimage at those duodeecnnial 
periods is consideied the most foitunate and 
efficacious.” The 10th of Apnl is the Purbi, 
or last day of bathing. The Mela or fair, held 
on this occasion for commercial purposes, is 
the means of very extensive tiaffic. Fiom tho 
Punjab, and from tho countries west of tho 
Indus, are brought camels, horses, mules, salt, 
antimony, fine woollens and piece-goods, to- 
bacco, asafeetida, dried fruits (such, as apricots, 
figs, prunes, raisins), almondsj pistachio nuts, 
and pomegranates ; from Cashmere, shawls 
and other fine woollen fabrics ; from Rnjpnot- 
ana, various fancy-goods, such as chn as or 
spotted tui bans, toys, and otbor wares in 
metals and ivory, besides inferior woollens, and 
a great number of camels; from the lhitiah 
provinces, cotton and silk fabrics, and Euro- 
pean goods. There are besides less-important 
articles of commerce in great quantity and 
variety ; and tho food required for the vast 
assembled multitude constitutes an extensive 
and lucrative subject of traffics. The number 
of those who on these occasions resort to Hurd- 
war from various motive* is enormous. JLinl- 
wickc, who visited the Cumblwnela in 1796, 
arid paid much attention to tjbe subject, esti- 
mated the number at two millions ami a half; 
and Paper, at the following Cumbh-mela, in 
1808, says, “ If we estimate the number at two 
millions of souls, we shall probably fall short 
rather than exceed the reality. ” No such 
number is, however, at any one time assembled ; 
as those who visit the place for tho purpose of 
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bathing, arrive in the morning and rlopart in I Ruharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of tlie N W Provinces 
the evening, or on the next day ; ho timttWe a village on tha route from the town o7 
is a constant succession ot strangers. Such a runpoor to Delira, and eight miles E of the 
collection of people, under the influences which former place. It is situate in a productive 
hung them together, and rule them, may [and wcll-eultivated count, y, on theriver H in 
adily he imagined ripe for any acts wh.chjdon, so that water and other supplies are 


their spiritual leaders may suggest ; and the 
rivalry of conflict mg parties has often led ,to 
sangumaiy conflicts. Jn 1J60, ou the Purbi, 
two rival sects,- -the Uosains and the Baiiagis, 
mot in battle, which terminated in the defeat 
of the latter, of whom, according to repoit, 
18,000 weie slain. At the time of Hardwirkc’n 
visit, in 1700, the Gubains, venturing to resist 
the better organized Sikh pilgrims, were de- 
feated wilh the loss of about 500 men. The 
latest of the great duodecennial gatherings 
took place in 1844, and passed otf without 
disturbance. 

Hurd war formerly bore the name of Koupela 
ordoupela. According to Wilford, it was so 
named from an ancient ascetic. “ Capila, a 
moRt .religious man, per formed for a long time, 
religious austerities near Hurd war, where they | 
show to tins day the place where he lived, 
under the name of Crtpila-Ktban ; hence the 
pass of Hutdwar is sometimes called tho pass 
ofPnpdaor Kupolch.'* Tanici lane, marching 
to this place after taking Delhi, massacred a 
multitude of Hindoos n< assembled, and ear- 
ned off a rich booty. The elevation of Hurd- 
war above the sea L 1,024 feet; and a little 
below the town is the head of the great canal 
of irrigation tor the North Western Produces, 
for an account of which rw Gajmks River. 
Distant N VV . from ('alcutta, by Lucknow and 
Mor.idal >ad, 024 miles. Lat. 20“ 57\ long. 
78' 14'. 

Hll REA \V A LA, in Sirliind, a village on 
the route from Veiozepore to Simla, and 24 
miles S.K. of tli o former town. Distant X . YV . 
from Calcutta 1,100 miles. Lat. 30° 42', long. 
71 J 40'. • 

• 

HCK EKRA M POOR. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Dacca Jelalpoor, lieut.-gov. ot 
Bengal, 121 miles N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 
23 30, long. ML 58'. 

HUENAL, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 26 miles 
from the right bank of tho Jhcluin, 06 miles 
S. K. by E. of the town of Poshawur. Lat. 
33“ JO', long. 73“ 8'. 

HDROOKKE THAN, in the British dis- 
trict of Kuinaon, lieut. gov. of tho N.\V r . Pro- 
vinces. a town situate 31 miles N. E. of Almora. 
Lat. 20° 54', long. 80 4'. 

HI J BOON CGLA, in tho British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Seetapoor, and four miles S.K. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 22', long. 79 u 31'. 

HUROOR. — A town in the British district 
of Salem, presidency of Madras, 34 miles N.E. 
of Halem. Lat. 12' *4', long. 78* 30'. 


, supplies are 

abundant. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1 015 
miles. Lat. 30°, long. 77° 45'. 

HUKPLTNHITLLY, in the British district 
of Bellary, presidency of Madras, a consider- 
able towui, situate amidst tanks discharging 
their redundant w'ater into a tributaiy of the 
Tumbudra. The surrounding country is fertile 
and highly cultivated. DisUnce from Banga- 
lore, N.W., 165 miles; Bellary, S.W., 05; 
Madras, N.W., 380. Lat. 14 f 4.V, long. 76° 2'. 

HljRKAH. — A town in the British district 
of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 72 miles X. 
of Calcutta. Lat. 23" 36', long. 88° 31'. 

31 U RUE AH, in the Punjab, a village on the 
route from Ramnuggur to Pind Dadun Khan, 
and 14 miles E. - of the latter place. It is 
situate near the left bank of the river Jhelurn, 
in a country described by Burnes as a sterile 
waste of under vrood. Lat 32° 37', long. 
73° 20'. 

HUURKEANAH, a British district under 
the lieuf.-gov. of the N.W. 3 > rovinces, is 
hounded on the north-west, north, and north- 
east by Sirhind ; on the east by the British 
district of Rohtuk and by Dadree ; on the 
south by Dadieo and Loharoo ; and on the 
webt by the state of JAikaneer and the British 
district of Bhntteana. It lies between lat. 
28° 33'— 29* 49', long. 75* 20 - -76" 22', and 
comprehends an area of 3,300 square miles. 
ItH Roil appears to be for the most part formed 
of alluvial matter swrept down by the Gagur, 
the Chitang, and other streams flowing from 
the Sub- Himalaya, and is, as might be ex- 
pected, very fertile, producing, w r here duly 
watered, large crops of rice, wheat, barley, 
millet, puDe. and various otVu productions. 
Their luxuriance, however, d. | ends on the 
periodical rain** falling at the ch-bt* of summer 
and early part of autumn, when the inhabi- 
tants partially provide for their future wants 
by preserving the ^vatcr in numerous tanks 
lined with masonry. These supplies fail, how- 
ever, as the hot season advances, aud then 
recourse mutt be had to wells, of which some 
are 100 feet in depth, some 120, and some even 
more. The necessity for this is imposed hv 
tho fact of the land-springs lying very far be- 
neath the surface, and the mountain-torrents 
being lost by absorption or evaporation farther 
north, in Sirhind. The country is conse- 
quently for great part of the year excessively 
arid ; the few’ springs to be tuet with are for 
the most part brack ish ; and the want of 
water, is a source of distress. This tract was 
a favourite hunting-ground of Feroz Toghluk, 
the renowued king of l>elhi, the ruins of whoso 
buildings still occupy several square miles, and 
who, in the year 1356, to obtain a supply of 
HTTROWRAH, in the British district of water, as well for his numerous followers as 
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for the purposes of irrigation, made a canal 
from the Jumna, which, passing by Han si and 
Hiss&r, proceeded westward until it joined 
the river 0agur. This canal, which had been 
nearly .obliterated, wah cleared out in 1825 ; 
and by this process, the extension of the 
main line, and the construction of additional 
branches, was made largely available for the 
purposes of irrigation, as well as for rafting 
timber and navigating small barges. 

The jungles and wastes of Hurreeanah still 
harbour mauy wild beasts. Tigers are com- 
mon, and lions are sometimes met with, though 
generally thought to infest no part of Hindu- 
stan, except Guzerat and its immediate vici- 
nity, The population is scanty in comparison 
with the extent of the district, amounting only 
to 830,852; of whom 207,1 14 are Hindoos 
en gaged in agriculture, 40,702 Hindoos non- 
agricultural, 61,827 Mahomedans and others 
agricultural, and 21,119 of the like description 
non-agricultural. The excess in the number 
of Hindoos over ihe Mahomedans is, as thus 
appears, very much greater than in some other 
districts of this part of Iudia. Ilansee and 
Hissar are the only towns in the district which 
contain more than 10,000 inhabitants. 

Hurreeanah was, at the close of the eight- 
eenth century, the scene of a bold but abortive 
attempt by George Thomas, 'an Irish adven- 
turer, to found an independent state under his 
own rule. He fortified Hurreeanah, and cob 
lected there about 6,000 persons, cast cannon, 
made muskets and oth$r arms, and coined 
rupees in his own name. He was, however, 
attacked by a vastly superior force of Mah- 
rattas, commanded by the French adventurer 
Perron, and being overpowered after a gallant 
resistance, took refuge in Bengal, where, in 
1802, be died on bis journey towards Calcutta. 

HURREEHURPOOR. — A town in the 
native state of Nepal, 29 miles >S. by E. from 
Khatmandoo, and 62 miles S.W. from Bettiah. 
Lat. 27° 18', long. 85° 23'. 

HURREEPOOR, in an outlying district 
of Puteeala, a village with a fort, on the route 


or great eastern branch of the Ganges, which 
formerly flowed through this town, has now 
deserted its old channel, and flows two miles 
more to the north. Hurrisunkra is 102 miles 
N. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 2', loug. 88° 50'. 

HURltUND, or HIT RROON D. — A small 
and hilly district, with a town of the same 
name, in the Daman division of the Punjab, 
south-westward of the Derujat. The town of 
Hurrund is situated within the British domi- 
nions, on the route from Dera Ghazee Khan to 
Cutch Gundava. It has a fort and a consider- 
able number of houses. Lat. 29° 28', long. 

70® v. 

HURRY AL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pubna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 133 
miles N.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24 f 19, loug. 
89° 22'. i 

HURRYE, in the British district of Al- 
lahabad, lieut.-gov. ofttheN.W. Piovinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Rewa, and 17 miles B.E. of tho 
former. It has a few shops, and is supplied 
with water from wells and a tank : tho country 
ia fertile. Lat. 25° 18', long. 82’ 2'. 

HURRYE, in the British province of Nag- 
pore, a town on the route from Gurrawana to 
Nagpoor, 33 miles S.E. of the former, 122 N. 
of the latter. It has a bazar, and in supplied 
with watpr from wells. Lat. 22' 36', long. 
79° 14'. r 

HURRYHUfR, in the Mysore, a town with 
a fort, on the right bank of the river Tunga- 
budra or Tumbfldra, which, during the period- 
ical rains, washes the western wall of the fort, 
but at other times flows 300 jaids from it, and 
is not more that mid-deep, though the bed is 
70(1 yards wide.. Having been a place of con- 
siderable trade, it was repeatedly plundered 
by the Mahrattas, though rather well fortified. 
In the fort is a temple dedicated to Harihkra, 
an idol representing a union of-llari oi Vishnu 
and Ilara or Siva; and hence was derived the 
name of the place. The British cantonment hete 
is situate on an extensive plain, 1,500 yatda 


from Subathoo to Simla, and five miles N. of 
the former post. It is s^uate on a principal* 
feeder of the Gunbur, and is the property of 
the rajah of Puteeala. Elevation above the 
sea 3,117 feet. Lat. 31° 1', long. 77" 3'. 

HURRIANA. — See Hurreeanah. 

HURRICKPOOGUR. — A town in the 
British district of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. ofi 
Bengal, 49 miles S.E. of Cuttack. Lat. | 
20° 4', long. 86° 31'. . 

HURRIORPOQR. — A ttfwn in the native i 
state of Sirgoojah, on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, 136 miles S.W. from Sherghotty, j 
and 108 miles W. from Lohadugga. Lat. 1 
23* 30', long. 83° 5'. ' I 


from the river, towards which the ground gently 
slopes. The water of the river is good, but tho 
distance renders it inconvenient to resort to it 
for a supply, so that it is generally obtained from 
wells, being usually found at a depth of about 
foity feet. The climate is in general exempt 
from great heavat any season, and during the 
south-west monsoon is pleasantly cool. The 
hot season occurs during the months of May 
and June. The elevation of the cantonment 
above the sea is said to be about 1,900 feet. 
Distance from Bangalore, N.W., 160 miles ; 
from Seringapatam, N.W., 132; from Manga- 
lore, N.E., 181 ; Bella ry, 3.W., 85; Chittel- 
droog, N.W., 45 ; Madras, N.W., 320. Lat. 
14 g 31', long. 75" 51'. 


a& HURRISUNKRA, in the British district | HURSANEE. — A town in tho Rajpoot 
rnahgf Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on state of Jodhpoor, 65 miles S. from Jessul- 
andjme route from Bernampore to Pubna, 35 miles meer, and 150 miles W. from Jodhpoor. 
of dE. of former, 25 W. of latter. The Pudda, Lat. 26 a , long. 70® 49'. 
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HURSOLE, — A town in the British district 
of Kaira, presidency of Bombay, 88 miles 
N.E. of Ahmedabnd. Lat. 28° 2(/, long. 
73 2'. 

HU R SOLE E. -- A town in the Itajpoot state 
of Ulwar, situate on the right batik of a branch 
of the Sau bie Nulla, and 20 milos N. froifi 
Ulwar. Lat. 27 ’ 50', long. 76 r 40'. 

IIURSOOL. — A town in the petty native 
district of the same name, presidency of 
Bombay, 10 miles S. from Point, and 93 miles 
N.E. from Bombay. Lat. 20° 9', long. 73" 30 . 

HURSUKE GURHEE, or GURU EE 1 
llURSEt )R(), in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Delhi to Rewari, and 
27 miles S.W. of the former. It has a bazar. 
Lat. 28° 25', long. 77°. 


HILSTIN ABSORB, the principal place of 
a pergunnah of the same name, in the British 
district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, is situate ch:ne to the right bank of 
the Boorea Ganges, or old channel of the 
Ganges, 24 miles W. of the present stream, 
and on the border of the Kadir or marsh-land. 
It is now an insignificant, obscuie place, but 
much celebrated in the mythological lore of 
the Hindoos, as the capital of the Panchala, 
an ancient race, and the residence of King 
Bharata, the fifth in descent from Swayam- 
bhuva or Adam, and the ancestor of the re- 
nowned rival families the Kuroos and Pan- 
doos. According to the legend, it received its 
name from Hasti, its founder ; hut it is per- 
haps more probable, as the name means 
“elephant’s town,” and those animals still 
abound in the forest about fifty miles north, at 


HURSUR. — A town in the British pro 
vince of Nagpoor, 15fl^niles E.S.E. from Nag- 
poor, and 52 miles K7by W. fiom Ryepoor. 
Lat. 20° 31', long. Sl° 23'. 

1 1 US EiSMO W. — See Asamow. 

UUSIITN IJGGUR (or “the Eight 
Towns”). — A town and fortress of the province 
of Peshawar, situate north of the Kabool 
river, and 20 miles N. of the city of Peshawur. 
The surrounding coind"* h very fertile, beau- 
tiful, and well watered, but much exposed to 
the attacks of the restless and fierce tribes to 
the northward. Lat. 34° 16', long. 71° 45'. 

HUSSEINGUNJ, in the territory of Oude, 
a village or small decayed town on the route 
by Nanamau ghat or ferry from Futtehgurh to 
Lucknow, 17 miles S.W. of the latter. Ten- 
nant styles it a poor village. Lat. 2lT 45', 
long. 80 12 

HUSSETNPOOR GHAT, m the British 
district of Furriickabnd. lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village or station on the 
left hank of the Ganges, on the route from 
Bareilly to Fftttehgurh. and just htdoW the 
fort. Here is a ferry over the Ganges, the 
principal stream of which is stated to be 150 
yards wide in the dry season. The passage 
over the rest of the bed of the river is, during 
the dry season, intricate, from channels, pooL, 
and quicksands ; but during the penodical 
rains in the latter part of summer, the stream 
is between three and four miles wide. Lat. 
27° 22', long. 79° 42'. . 

HUSSUNGUUH, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Boolundahuhur to 
Agra, 44 miles N. by W. of the latter. Lat. 
27 48', long. 77 1 f>7'. 

. HUSKUNPOOE, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route fiom Moradabad to Boo- 
lundshuhur, 32 miles W. by S. of the former. 
Population 7,569. Lat. 28° 43', long. 78° 22'. 

HUSSU N P()< ) R A . — A town in the British 
district of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 37 :1 

N.W. of Chupra. Lat. 26° 2', long. ‘ 

3 f 


the south-western base of the Sewalik range, 
that this circumstance affords the true deriva- 
tion. It is also called Hastinagara, a word of 
similar import to its more usual name. In the 
Ayeen Akbory, it is mentioned under the 
name of Hustnapoor, and stated to be “an 
ancient Hindoo place of worship, on the bauks 
of the Ganges,” and to yield a revenue of 
1,11,672 rupees. It appears to have been the 
Bastinom of the Greek geographers, and is by 
Ritter styled (with no great perspicuity) “the 
Babylon of ancient India.” Of it» present 
condition scarcely anything appears to l>e 
known; and as it is but twenty miles north- 
east of the town of Meerut, in an open 
country, frequented by Europeans, the silence 
of travellers on the subject seems to indicate 
that it now contains nothing worth notice. 
The account given of it by Hamilton, Ritter, 
and some others, is little more than a repeti- 
tion of Wilford, who states that there “re- 
mains only a small place of worship, and the 
extensive rite of that ancient city is entirely 
covered with large ant hills, which have in- 
duced the inhabitants of the adjacent country 
to suppose that it bad beei overturned or 
destroyed by the Termites.” Lat. 29 L 10', 
long. 78 3'. 

HUSTNAPOOR.- -A town in the British 
district of CurUlapah, presidency of Madras, 
126 miles N.W. by W. of Madras. Lat. 
U u 10, long. 78° 50'. 

HUSUNPOOR, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the towrn of Meerut 
to Moradabad, and 1 3 miles S.K. of the former. 
Lat. 28 J 54', long. 77° 56 . 

HUSWA. — \ town in the British district 
of Behar, lieut.*gov. of Bengal, 41 miles N.E. 
of Sherghotty. Lat. 2T 50', long. $5° 30'. 

HUSWA, in the British district of Futteh- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
close to the route from Allahabad to the town 
of Futtehpore, and seven miles S.E. of the 
latter. Baba^-^entious it under the name of 
* " .o° 51', long. 80° 53'. 

i\ — A town in the native state of 
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Nepal, 54 miles S. from Khatmandoo, and 
50 miles W. by S. from Bettiah. Lat. 26° 55', 
long. 85 ° 21\ 

HUTGAON, the principal place of the per- 
gunnah of the same name, a town with a bazar, 
on the route from Allahabad to the town of Fut- 
tehpoor, and 19 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
25° 5*2', long. 81° 11'. 

HUTGTA, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Allahabad 
to Lucknow, and eight miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 25° 34', long. 81° 53'. 

HUTNEE. — A town in the British district 
of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 72 miles 
N.E. of Belgaum. Lat. 16° 43', long. 75° 8'. 

HUTNOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 150 miles N.’ from 
Hyderabad, and 120 miles S.8.W. from Nag- 
poor. Lat. 19° 30', loug. 78° 38'. 

HUTSOO. — A river rising in the petty 
native state of Korea, on the south-west fron- 
tier of Bengal, in lat. 23 u 18', long. 82° 32, 
and, flowing in a southerly direction for forty- 
five miles, passes into the Ituttunpoor district 
of the rajah of Berar's dominions, which it 
traverses for sixty miles. Subsequently sepa- 
rating for twenty-five miles a detached portion 
of the Sumbulpoor British territory and the 
native state of Boo tea from Berar, it falls into 
the Mahanuddy river, in lat. 21° 50', long. 
82° 40'. 

HUTTAH. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 170 miles N.W. by 
N. from Hyderabad, and 80 miles >S.E. from 
Jauluah. Lat. 19° 20', long. 77 L . 

HUTTAH, in the British territory ofSaugor 
and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Allahabad to 
Saugor, 170 miles S.W. of the former, 01 N.E. 
of the latter. It is situate on the right bank 
of the river ftonar, has a bazar, and is the resi- 
dence of a principal assistant to the commis- 
sioner in the Saugor and Nerbudda district. 
Elevation above the sea 1,183 feet. Lat. 24° 8', 
long. 79* 40', 

HXJTTALEE, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated thfrty miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 138 miles N.N.W. 
of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 31° 55' long. 
70° 28'. 

HUTTEEN, in the British district of Goor- 
ga on, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Delhi to Muttra, 47 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 28° 2', long. 77 u 19'. 

HUTTIPOOli, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckahad, lieu t. -gov. of tho NAV. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Ulygurh cantonment 
to that of Futtehgurh, and seven miles N.W. 
of the latter. Lat. 27° 25', long. 79 J 35'. 

HUTWASS, in the British territory of 
Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. 1 of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town oti the route from Baitool to 
Saugur, 70 miles N.N.E, of the former. Lat. 
22° 48', long. 78° 23 '. 


HUZARA, one of the subdi visions of the 
Punjab, situate at the north-eastern extremity, 
between Pesbawur and Gholab Singh's domi- 
nions, and lately placed under the jurisdiction 
of the commissionerof Peshawur. —Sow Punjab. 

HYATNUGG UR. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 10 miles S.K, by 
E. from Hyderabad, and 110 miles N. by K. 
from Kuruool. Lat. 17 J 19', long. 78 40'. 

I1YBUTPOOR, in Kiihind, a village on the 
route from Ilausi to Lodlana, and 51 miles N. 
of the former town. It is situate m a level 
country, liable to be overflowed during inunda- 
tions of the river Gagur ; and at that time the 
road in this pait of the route is impracticable 
for carriages or artillery, though at other tunes 
good. Distant N . W. from Calcutta 1 ,030 miles. 
Lat. 29 1 51', long. 7 2'. 

HYDASPES.— See Jiii:li u. 

HYDKHABAD, oimthe territory of the 
Nizam, an extensive realm of Southern India, 
the name by which it is thus distinguished 
being that of the city which is its capital. The 
territory lies between l.d. 15 U)' 21’ 42, 

long. 40' — 81 32' , is 475 miles in length 

from south west to north east, and about the 
.same distance in bieadih. The ana is esti- 
mated at 95,337 square mile*. Lt i> hounded 
on the north-east by the tuintury of X.igpoic ; 
on the south east by territory subp-ct to the 
presidency of Madras, and the terntory lately 
belonging to the nawaub of Kuruool ; oti the 
west by territory subject to the piesidency of 
Bombay - on the north-west by terntoiy be- 
longing to the pieridency last named, by the 
territory of Gwaliqr, or of tlie family of Smndi.i, 
and by the British districts of Saugor ami Ner- 
budda. The principal nveis winch skirt or 
traverse the territory aie the Godavery, with 
its tributaries the Doodna, Matqeia, Pi.m- 
heeta ; the Wurda, with its tributaries , and the 
Kistna, with iU feeders the Beenia t and Toou- 
gabudra. 

The climate may be considered in general 
good, and as there are no arid, bare desert*., 
similar to those of Rajpootana and Mime other 
tracts of Northern India, the hot winds aie less 
felt. In the vicinity of the city of Hyderabad, 
the mean temperature in tin* house, according 
to observations made at sunrise, at two loi k 
in the afternoon, and at sunset, for one year, 
“was, in January, 7 44 , Febiuary, 7b 1 ; 
March, 84" ; April, 91}'; May, 93 ; June, 88 ; 
July, 81"; August, 80J J ; September, 79 ; 
October, 80°; November, 7fi} f ; December, 74 4 : 
giving as an annual mean 81.} The south- 
west monsoon commences about the beginning 
of June, and ends about tho beginning of 
October, and, as is usually the case, brings 
heavy rains. After it has ceased, variable 
weather continues for a few wooks ; and this is 
followed by the north-east monsoon, bringing 
rains, though less heavy than those accompany- 
ing the former. At midwinter tho variation 
of temperature in the northern part of tho ter- 
ritory is very great and sudden. The mornings 
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are very cold, and ice is formed ; but the days [ State), died in 1748, at the age of upwards of 
are hot, tho thermometer sometimes reaching J 100 years, and the right of succession to his 
80' in the shade. The closing monsoons are | power and authority was fiercely contested 
considered the most unhealthy periods of the i among his descendants. The claimants most 
year, producing fevers and agues, hut in general favoured were two. One of these, Nazir Jung, 
not of formidable types, except in the vicinity the second son of the deceased ruler, being ou 
of extensive marshy jungles. Diseases of the the spot when his father died, had seized the 
yph'en arc common in the vicinity of the (fodn- treasure, and obtained the support of the army ; 
voiy. Cholera is not a pi evident disease, and and, moreover, fortified his claim by an alleged 
■when it does occur, is consequent on famine, renunciation of the tight of succession on the 
Diseases of the eyes arc prevalent in the sand- part of his elder brother. The other, named 
stone distiicts. The wells in general yield Mozuffer Jung, was a grandson of Nizam ool- 
impute, unpalatable wuttr, productive of din- Moulk, by a favourite daughter ; and to him it 
t;isc, especially the dt.icunculus or guinea- was said the succession was conveyed by testa- 
worm, from which tlio.se who Use the water mentary bequest. Each of these two candidates 
fioni tanks or streams arc exempt. Thete are had the good fortune to secure the countenance 
no returns of the amount of population, but its and support of one of the great European 
relative density is pi obahly not very low, as the powers then commencing their career of con- 
nod is on an average let tile, the climate good, tention for supremacy in the East; the English 
If the relative density be assuiut d at 120 to espousing the cause of Nazir .fung, the French, 
the square mile, the aggjcgate will be 10 680,080 that of Ins rival Moz lifter Jung; but after a 
persons. The revenue of the Nizam is stater! very brief period, dissensions between the 
at 1,550,000/. The cities ami places of chief commander and his officers caused the retire- 
note, viz., Hyderabad thecapital, hecuudcrabatl, inent of the French force from the field; and 
.laulna, Jaafar.ibad, 1 Seder, Jnnur or t'hmur, Mozuffer Jung, deprived of its support, be- 
Klluhpour, Doulatabarl, (toleonda, Nirnial, came the prisoner of Nazir J ung. Differences 
Xander, I ’ah tisha, ami Waiangol, are described now arose between the latter and his English 
under their respective names in the alphabetical allies, and their assistance was withdrawn, 
ai r:mgenu*ut. ' I'll e military roads are in gt ne- Nazir «>utig subsequently gave himself up to 
lal good, especially ; n t. , untie tt acts, where nlleue^s and sensual pleasure: a majority of 
the pi evading matt rial is easily beaten into a the officers of his army, seduced by the French, 
smooth, sound, durable -airfare. The principal fell from their allegiance, and bv the hand of 
routes are,- 1, From north to south, fioin one of them, he perished in a conflict with a 
Nagpore, through the city of Hyderabad, to body of French troops, which had mustered to 
I’.uigalore . 2. tioin southeast to north-west, attack his camp. Mozuffer Jung was now 
fiom Madras and Maswlipatani, thiough the undisputed viceroy of the Deccan, exercising 
cily of I lydcr.ibud, to Poona, and thence to his authoiity, however, under the control of 
Iiomb.iy, 8 from southeast to noith-west, the French commander Dupleix, whose will 
fiom tin city of Llydcinhad to Aurangabad. was supreme. But Mozuffer Jung was not 
\ huge subsub uv force is maintained l>y tlie destined long to enjoy even the appearance of 
Bullish government undi r tlie temis of the power, lie fell in an affray with some Pat an 
tieaty with the Nizam, concluded in the year chiefs, who, having been instrumental ill placing 
l, >00. Tl^e Ni/.mfs military force consists of j him on the throne, were disappointed in the 
four separate •dosciiptions of troops — i. The amount of lewnrd to which th**y thought tlieir 
auxihaiy foice, oigani/ed under British officers, | services entitled. A new occi.pmt of the seat 
which is composed of tegular troops, officered] of power was now to be so ight ; and the 
from the ( ompiuiy’s armv, and p.ud by the 1 Ficneh. passing over an infant son of Mozuffer 
Nizam’s government. 2. The mvgul.vi troops, dung, selected Salabut Jung, a brother of 
consisting of cavalry, infantry, and artillery. Nazir Jung, to 1#? ruler of the Deccan. A 

3. A mi"eellamous ii regular force, composed new claimant for the dignity, however, shortly 
of Arabs, Scindees, Moguls, ami Neiks ; and, afterwards appeared, in the person of Ghazee- 

4. the troops maintained by amccisand others ood-deeu, the eldest soil of Nuam-ool-Moolk, 

fiom revenues assigned by government for their i who advanced to Aurungabad at the head of a 
bupport. * largo army, tu assert the right which Nazir 

To deduce from the earliest available sources j Jung alleged to have been renounced. tvalabut 
the history of the countries which constitute | •lung, aided by the French, prepared for re- 
tho dominions of the Nizam, would require sista nee ; but the impending contest between 
more space than could bo spared for the pur- 1 the brothers was averted by the sudden death 
pose in such a compilation as the present. The of the elder, Glfazce-ood-deen, brought about, 
Nizam himself derives his authority from a it has been said, by poison; and though the 
chief ii am oil Azof Jah, who hold high com- ! Mahrattas by whom ho was supported, con- 
mand under Aurungzebe, ami who, while] tinned for their own purposes to maintain 
nominally bearing all egianco to that sovereign, I hostilities, their unvarying ill-success disposed 
and administering the government of the Dec- ! them to listen to proposals for procuring their 
can as his viceroy, actually established himself ! absence on the usual terms. The English and 
there as an independent prince. This chief, j French, however, continued to struggle for 
known as Nizam-ool-Moolk (Regulator of theipowir and influence in the Deccan; but the 



latter were compelled, after a while, by the 
danger of their own possessions, to withdraw 
from the support of Salabut Jung, who, thus 
weakened, and apprehensive, moreover, of the 
designs of a younger brother, Nizam Ali, 
entered into an engagement by which he pro- 
mised to dismiss the French from his country 
and service, and renounce all connection with 
them. In 1701, this weak prince was de- 
throned by his youngest brother, Nizam Ali, 
whom, contrary to the advice of the most 
judicious of his French counsellors, he had in- 
trusted with power, which was used to supplant 
the donor. Two years afterwards, the usurper 
made further acknowledgment of his brother s 
favour, by putting him to death. In l/0o, he 
ravaged the Carnatic, exercising in his course 
a measure of cruelty far beyond what was 
necessary to his purpose ; but he retired on the 
approach of a British force. Still, the British 
government was anxious to be on better terms 
with him, partly from apprehension of his 
future hostility in alliance with other power* 
as unscrupulous as himself, anti partly from a 
desire to obtain his concurrence to their reten- 
tion of a maritime district known by the name 
of the Northern Oircars, formerly possessed by 
the French, but now occupied by the English, 
who had fortified their right by the firman of 
the emperor. 

Nizam Ali was straitened for money (an 
infirmity which has clung to the Hyderabad 
state to the present time), and, in 1700. a new 
treaty was concluded, not unacceptable to either 
party, under which the East- India Company 
engaged to “have a body of their troops ready 
to settle the affairs of his highness’s govern- 
ment, in everything that is right and proper,” 
subject, however, to withdrawal when their 
own possessions, or the peace and tranquillity 
of the Carnatic, might be in danger, and to 
pay, as a consideration for the free gift of the 
Circara, a sum of five lacs every year in which 
the assistance of their troops should not be 
required. There were other stipulations ; and 
among them one reserving the life-right of 
Bazalut Jung, a brother of Nizam Ali, in one 
of the circars, subject to his good behaviour. 
The aid of British troops was afforded, as pro 
vided by the treaty, to enable Nizam Ali to 
proceed against Hyder Ali Khan, then rapidly 
rising into power ; but, after a good deal of 
vacillation, Nizam Ali preferred to unite with 
that adventurer. The allies, however, were 
unprosperous, and the Nizam was compelled 
to sue for peace, which was concluded by a 
new treaty in 1708. By the sixth article, the 
East- India Company and the nabob of the Car- 
natic (who was a party to thb treaty) were to 
be always ready to send two battalions of 
sepoys, and six pieces of artillery manned by 
Europeans, whenever the Nizam should require 
them, and the situation of affairs would allow 
of .such assistance being rendered, the Nizam 
paying the expense during the time such force 
should be employed in this service. In 1782, 
Bazalut Jung died ; but the Company did not 


obtain possession of the circar held by him till 
1788. The peisheush, or payment to be made 
to the Nizam on account of the Circars, had 
fallen into arrear, and was not adjusted till 
even a later period. These matters, however, 
having been at length arranged, the British 
Govornor-Genei al, Eord Cornwallis, in 1789, 
addressed a letter to the Nizam, explaining 
and interpreting the treaty of 1768, but de- 
clining to enter into any new treaty, as had 
boen suggested. This letter of the G ovum or - 
Geneial’s was subsequently declared, by a 
resolution of the House of Commons, to have 
been meant, and to have had the full force of 
a treaty executed in due form. In this letter, 
the Governor-General agreed that the force 
stipulated for in the sixth article of the treaty 
of 1708 should be granted whenever applied 
for, provided it was not to be employed against 
any power in alliance with the Company. In 
the following year, on the breaking out of the 
war with Tippoo, son of Hyder Ali, a treaty 
of offensive and defensive alliance was con- 
cluded between the Nizam, the Feishwa, and 
the British government. Tippoo purchased 
peace at the sacrifice of half lus dominions, and 
the Nizam had no reason to be dissatisfied 
with liis share of the spoil. At a later period, 
the Nizam, being engaged m war with the 
Mahrattas, claimed the assistance of the British 
government under the subsisting relations be- 
tween them; but the GovemorGenei.il, Sir 
John Shore, refused to afford it, And the Nizam 
was consequently obliged to conclude an igno- 
minious peace with his enemy. This refusal, 
and its results, so incensed the Nizam, that ho 
requested that two battalions, stationed at his 
capital as a subsidiary force, should be with- 
drawn. The Nizam now sought safety in the 
entertainment of a party of Frenchmen, wdio, 
however, were dismissed, in accordance with 
the provisions of a treaty concluded in 1798, 
under the administration of the ea\i of Moi- 
nington, afterwards Maiquis YV i Henley, who 
was most anxious to rul India of all I'rench 
influence. By this treaty, a subsidiary force, 
augmented to 6,000 sepoys, with a duo propor- 
tion of field-piece*, was assign* d to the service 
of the Nizam. On the fall of Tippoo Sultan, 
and the annihilation of the state of Seringapa- 
tam, the Nizam participated largely m the 
division of its territory, under the partition 
treaty of 1799, and his share was increased on 
the Peishwa’s withdrawal from the treaty. In 
1800, the subsidiary force with the Nizam was 
further augmented, and the pecuniary payment 
for its maintenance was commuted for a cession 
of territory. The territory ceded for this pur- 
pose consisted of the acquisitions made from 
Tippoo allotted to the Nizam, under the treaty 
of Seringapatain in 1792, and the treaty of 
Mysore, concluded iri 1799, after the destruction 
of Tippoo’s power and government. Thus the 
Nizam secured the future defence of his person 
and state, without any sacrifice either of money, 
or of any portion of his original dominions, the 
territory assigned for payment of the subhidiaiy 
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force having been acquired under the protec- 
tion and influence of the power which now 
undertook to maintain his authority by means 
which itself had placed at his disposal, in 
1804, on the conclusion of the first Mahratta 
war, the Nizam obtained further territorial 
advantages, and at the termination of the 
.second, in 1817, certain exchanges between the 
Company and himself took place, some of them 
made for mutual convenience, others to gratify 
the Nizam’s wishes. The precise position of 
the Nizam, in regard to the British govern- 
ment, is determined by the treaties above 
referred to, and it does not materially differ 
from th.w of other states with which that 
government maintains subsidiary alliances. 
Nizam Ali, of whom mention by no means to 
his honour has been made in the course of this 
narrative, dosed a long and guilty life in 1803. 
He was succeeded by his son Secundor Jah, 
with whom the Company confirmed all existing 
treaties. His feeble and unprosperous rule 
was terminated by his death in 1 820, when he 
was succeeded by his eldest but illegitimate 
son, to whom the existing engagements were 
agiin confirmed. Under this prince the liiis- 
goverriment of the country has continued and 
increased. A host of mercenary troops, enter- 
tained by him, so far from contributing to the 
purpose of defence, have oecn a terror both to 
government and people ; the administration of 
justice, or evm the semblance of it, was almost 
unknown, while debt, public and private, was 
allowed to accumulate to an enormous extent. 
'Hie Biithh government was at one time 
crcditm for ni rears of payments due to it, to 
the amount of between five and six hundred 
thousand pounds. This claim, to the continued 
increase, of which there seemed no probable 
limit, was strongly pre.s-.cd on the notice of the 
-Nizam's government., and it* arrangement was 
at length effected by a territonal cession, the 
i evenues pf the district-, thus sequestiatcd 
being applicable both to the reduction of the 
debt and the maintenance of the Nizam’s 
military contingent. 

HYDERABAD, the principal place in the 
territory of the Nizam, is situate on the river 
Mus<d, hero between 4 (Ml and ,100 feet wide. 


two miles and three-quarters in length ; the 
south-eastern, two miles ; the southern, one 
mile ; the south-western, one and three- 
quarters. There is a considerable suburb on 
the left side of the river, and in this quarter is 
situate the Britihh Residency, the communica- 
tion between it and the city and palace being 
maintained by a handsome stone bridge. TbiH 
fine structure, planned and executed by a 
British officer in 1831, is built of squared 
granite stone, and has eight arches, beini- 
elliptical, each of fifty -bix feet span and 
eighteen feet rise, with piers ten feet wide ; 
the breadth of fhe bridge being twenty-four 
feet. There is, besides, on the left or northern 
side, a land-arch of seventy-seven feet Bpan and 
sixteen feet rise. The total cost w>a.s 10,200/. 
“ The eity is crowded with buildings of all 
descriptions, from the stately and stupendous 
palaces of the nobility and other men of rank 
and wealth, to the low and dirty hovels of the 
poor. The construction of the houses of the 
great is entirely native, displaying little or no 
taste. They are erected too close to each 
other, rendering their situations unpleasantly 
confined, if not unhealthy.'* The streets, some 
of which are paved with stone, are in geneial 
narrow. In addition to the water of the 
Mussi, the place is abundantly supplied from 
numerous wells, in various parts of the town. 
Besides the palace of the Nizam (a large 
building in the usual style of native grandeur), 
the most remarkable structures are the prin- 
cipal mosque and the Britiah Residency. Tn 
the environs of the city are many fine gardens, 
containing gorgeous pavilions. Among them, 
that of the minister of the Nizam is represented 
as marvellously beautiful. “ It is inclosed, after 
the Asiatic manner, by high walls, the centre 
containing a large marble basin filled with water, 
and fed by numerous fountains, their silvery 
columns being mingled with stately cyprtss- 
trees. The pavilions, galleries, and terraces 
around arc built and oinameu; d in the richest 
style of Oriental architecture, that beautiful 
carved trellis-work, which always produces 
so exquisite an effect, frequently intervening, 
while the painting and gilding are equally 
profuse and stiiteng.” The country about 
Hyderabad abounds with fine tanks or arti- 


Tho environs have a w ild but highly picturesque 
appearance, being overspread with grauite bills 
and isolated rocks, some of hemispherical form, 
others of cubical or columnar. Approached 
from the west, the appearance of Hyderabad 
is very striking: “The palace and numerous 
mosques rising above the surrounding build- 
ings, give it an air of grandeur, which is 
much strengthened by the very superb pile of 
buildings orectcd as the British Residency.” 
The town is feebly fortified by a wall of stone, 
too weak to stand a moment against lettering- 
guns, though adequate for protection against 
predatory attacks. The ground-plan inclosed 
b> the wall is a trapezoid, the longest or 
north western side of which, extending along 
the right hank of the river Mussi, is about 


fioial pieces of water of great dimensions. 
One, called Husain Sngur. four miles north of 
the city, and close to the British cantonment 
of Secunderabad, is about three miles in length 
and two in breadth ; another, a few" miles to 
the south, is stated to be twenty miles in 
circuit. There is no tolerable approximation 
to a trustworthy estimate of the population, 
which probably "does not exceed 2UO.OOO, of 
whom a large proportion are Mussulmans. 
Klevation ata ve the sea 1,800 feet. Distance 
from Mangalore, N.K., 408 miles ; Bangalore, 
N., 373 ; Bellar), N.E., 220; Madras. N.W., 
3«SU ; Bombay, S.E., 140 ; Nagpore, fck, 314 ; 
Calcutta, S.W., 902. Cat. 17° 22 f f long. 73 32. 

IIYDEUCDKH, in the teiritoryof Oude, 
4li o 
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a small town on tho route from Lucknow can- 
tonment to that of Pertabgurh, 40 iuileR S.E. 
of the former, 70 N.W. of the latter. It has 
a bazar, anil is well supplied with good water. 

Lat. 20° 37', long. 81° 17'. 

HYDERNUGCR. — A town in the British 
district of Behar, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, ."id 
miles W. of Sherghotty. Lat. 21° i?0, long. 

83* 59’. 

HYDRABAD, in Sinde, was formerly con- 
sidered tlie principal town of that country, in 
consequence of its having been selected as the 
residence of the chief ameers, or those rilling 
the southern and principal pait of the country. I 
It is situate four miles E. of the eastern bank a handsome quadi angular building, suTmount- 
of the Indus, on an eminence of the low rocky ed by a dome, and having a turret cm eaih 
range called tho Gunjah Hills, and m an island i corner. When the Belooches, under tho con- 
inclosed hetwee *i the Indus and the Eulailce, a ] duct ot Eutteh All, of the Tnlpom tribe, over- 
branch which, k wmg the mam stieam about i threw the Kaloin dynasty, that successful 
twelve miles above the town, communicates } chieftain gave to one blanch of his i datives 
with it about fifteen miles below. The Fulailee Kliyerpoor, with a con>idoiable distnet at- 


that of arms of various kinds, — matchlocks, 
swords, sp«ars, and shields; and the skill of 
the workmen is said to be scarcely infenor to 
that attained in Europe. There is also a enn- 
Hideiablo manufacture of ornamental silks and 
cottons. A cemetery, which overspreads the 
northern part of the eminence, contains the 
tombs of the deceased members of tbo Talpuor 
dynasty, and of the preceding one ot tho 
Kaloras. That of (Iholam Shah K doia is a 
beautiful quadi angular budding, with a hand- 
some centtal dome. It is lined with tine 
inaible, js highly ornamented with mosaic, 
and inscribed with sentences from the Koian. 
The tomb of the late Ameer lvurunAli is also 


flows about 1,000 yaids east of the town, the 
base of the rampart being washed by a creek 
from it in the season of inundation, though the 
whole blanch is dry when the rivej is low. 
This fortress, which was esteemed veiy strong 


Uiched ; to anotner, Meerpoor, and allowed his 
three brothers to share with himself tho 
government ot Tlydrahad and its dependent 
territory, comprehending the gualu p.ut of 
the countiy. Sir (\ Napier enti n d this place 


by the Sindians, and would no doubt prove &o j on the 2 *th February, lMd, having pi< wously 
in their mode of warfare, was built neaily on ! received the submisMon of si\ of the anu nxif 
the site of the ancient Nernnkot, by Eutteh j Smde. On the 21th he iimchcd out to givo 
All, the first ameer. The outline is n regular, j hat tie to hlieei Mahomed of Mtorpnn, who 
corresponding with the winding shape of the j yet remained in arms, and was posted in great 
hill’s brow, on the very edge of which the | force 1* hind a lieighboui mg nullah, whn li had 
walls, for the greater part of their extent, use j been partially foi titled. The n nicer was, how- 


to the height of fioui fifteen to thirty feet. 
They aro built of burnt biicks, and are thick 
ami .solid at the base, but taper so much, and 
are so greatly weakened by embrasures and 


ever, attacked and defeitid , the British font* 
being thus en.ibh d to advance upon Met l pore. 
Hydiahad is supposed to have a populism 
of 24,000. Lat 25 22, long Os 2 S >. N-o 


loopholes with which they are pit iced, tint a|SiNDi:. 

few well-directed shot would demolish any j H\ I HiAMEA EE, in the Enti-h disti ict of 


part, and expose the defenders to the file of 
the assailants. The ram par pi are flanked by 
round towers or lofty bastions, at intervals ot ' 

3u0 or 400 paces, which, combined with the 
height of the hill, give the place an imposing! 
appt arauce. Where the walls do not ri-e im- 
mediately from the edge of the declivity, the 
defence is stiengthentd by a ditch of tc n feet 
wide and eight deep. Th<& rock is too holt to 
admit of being scarped, and slopes so gently, 
that if tho wall were bleached, the rubbish! 
would rest on the face of the hill, and afford 
footing for a storming- party. The plateau of 
the hill on which Hydrahad is built is a mile 
and a half long and 700 yards broad ; the 
height is about eighty feet, and on the southern 
part are the fortress and the suburbs or pettah. 

There are about 5,<>00 bouses, meanly con-!, 
structed of mud, one half v*f that numb* r 1 ”, uni Hyderabad, 
being within the for ress, the rest in the 
pettah. The fortres-, contained the residence 
of the ameers, and a massive tower built as 
the repository of their ti ensures. The bazar 
is extensive, forming one street the entire 
length of the town ; and it displays consider- 


Alhgurh, lieu t -gov. of tin* \ AN . IVu im • *-, 
a village* on flu route, b\ khasounj, from 
Bareilly to Miiguih < automneut, and 2.1 milt s 
S.E. of tho latter, 19 N.E. of Agia. Ij.it. 
27* 5 E, long. 7 S 28. 
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iBKAMPl TXA. -A town in Hyderabad, 
or the dominions of the Nizam, Iff m 1 1< s S E. 

1 (>:* Nf K. by N. fiom 
Km mud. Lat. 17 11 , long. 78’ 42 . 

IDDOOR TONCAl DV.-A town in tho 
British distnet of North (Vfciiara, presidency 
of Madias, fil miles N. of Mangalore. Eat. 
13‘ 4b', long. 7 1 * .00'. 

JjJlJEA BAD.— \ town in Hydciabad, or 


able bustle and appeal ancr* of business. The j dominions of the X i/.nm, ]l miles fi«>m the 
most impoitant manufacture of ffydiahad is right bank of the Payne Gunga river, and BJ0 

i«M> 
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miles H. E. by S. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 3 9° 39', 
long. 78'' 4B. 

IDULABA1). — A town in one of the re- 
cently sequestrate*! districts of Hyderabad, or 
doniinionb of tho Nizam, 95 miles VV. by S. of 
Ellichpoor. Lat. ‘21 1 1', long. 7b° 8'. 

IKK.I.- A town in one of the recently se- 
quent Kited districts o! Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 29 miles W.N.NV. of 
KurnouJ. Lat. Id , long. 77 J 43'. 

THU BB1IER, in the Iteechna Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 31 links 
from the /ight hank of the Jtavee, 33 nidus 
N VV. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 33 f 58', 
long. 73 J 10'. 

IHPNG, in the Jefccli Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Phenaub, PH miJe-% VV. by S. of the 
town of Lahore. Lat. 3L 19, long. 72’' 28'. 

IK KIM, in the British dial riot of Allygnrh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N AV. PiovinctJH, a village on 
the route, by Khasganj, from Bareilly to Ally- 
gnrh cantonment, and seven miles S.K, of the 
hitter. Lat. 27' 53', long 78 J 14'. 

TKKUY - See Kfkuiu.e. 

1KOUXA, or EKCV' V -A town in the 
British distiict of Ghazccpore, lieut gov. of 
the N VV. Provinces, situate three link ■( from 
the left bank of the (binges mei. Ikouna 
has a population of 7*905 inhabitants. Dis- 
tant K fiom (lha/eepore town 43 milts. Lat. 
2.*) 13', long. M‘ 20. 

ILLPOOR. -A town in the Liitish district 
of Madura, preside ncy of Madras, situate 
20 nubs s. fiom Ti inchinopoly, and lb miles 
K. h\ N. from Dmdigul. Lat. 10 32', long. 
78 J 13'. 

TM.HLNG. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the Bntislf disinet of Sudiya, piovmee of 
Assam. 59 miles K.S.E, of Sudiya. Lat. 
27 2b , long. 9d J 32 . 


the road is good. It ia called Hemratpur by 
IHeffen thaler. Lat. 27 J 32', long. 79° 40'. 

INCHL'LKITJIUNJKE, or EKNCHUL- 
KULLNJLE. — A jaghiie or feudal depend- 
miey of ( 'olaporo, in the territory of Bombay. 
These possessions, however, aie held in enam, 
and not on mirinjam tenure ; and the ( Vilapore 
state lias consequently no right to i laim military 
service from their chief. The centre of the 
jaghire is in lat. Id 0 41', long. 74 5 2'. A pint* 
of the country, stretching to the Ghauts border- 
ing on the Duncan, is rugged and jungly, hut 
the greater portion lies on the plains, and is 
vety productive. The revenue is 7.5,009 rupees. 
A late chief was greatly burtheued with debt, 
and his jaghire had become a prey to usurers. 
He died in lbjo, without leaving male issue, 
when his widow was permitted to adopt a 
successor, subject to certain conditions ; among 
which was the abolition of transit-duties and 
other objei tionahle taxes. The adopted ruler 
died childless in 1^54, and the question whether 
the estate shall be resumed by the Colapore 
government has been made de|»en<k-nt on the 
non-e\Btence of any male relafive of the founder 
of the ruling family. Should the resumption 
be sanctioned, the estate of Inchulkurunjce 
will probably be trims fern d to the British 
government in liquidation of the debt incurred 
bv the Colapore state for the suppression of 
the insurrection in the year 1814. 


INDAPOOE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 84 
miles E.S.E. of Poonah. Lat. 18° 8', long. 
7.5 f>\ 


IXDARCM. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, situate three miles from the 
left bank of the Woin Gunga, ami 13b miles 
S.E. by S. from Nagpoor. Lat. 19° 25', long. 
80 O'. 

1NPEE. — A town in the British district of 
Kholapoor, pi*- idency of Boirbiy, 13b miles 
N E. by E. of Belgaum. Lat. 1 7° 10', long. 

1 7(> 1'. 


1ML VK, in the territory of Oude, a village 
on the route fiom the cantonment of Goruok- 
poor to that of Sultanpoor, and 15 miles N,E. 
of the latter. Tho road m this part of the * 
route ls good. Lat 2*B 15', long. 82 ’ 21'. 

1 M L LA.— See A milea. 


INDERAOTKE. — A river rising in lat. 
19 5b, long. M“ rf 50', in Bum tar, one of the 
districts of Nagpoor, or the rajah of Beraris 
dominions, and, flowing in a sou tlf-vv e-teily 
direction, falls into the Godavery river on the 
left side, in lat. IS 40', long. 80' 20'. 


IMRUTPOOR, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, the principal place of the purgunnah of 
Islamgimge. It ih a small town on the route 
from Nhahjehaupore to Futtehgurh, 12 miles 
N. of the latter, and is situate less than a mile 
from the left bank of the Ganges, in a country 
extensively laid under water during the period- 
ical rains in the latter part of summer, but at 
other times displaying a scene of great fertility, 
high cultivation, ami luxuriant vegetation, in- 
terspersed with ancient and fine groves of 
mangoes. Indigo is thechief crop. There is a 
bazar in the town, ami during the dry season 


JNDKRGARH, in tho PurPidi district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the route from Cal pee 
to Futtehgurh, and 34 miles S. of the latter. 
It has a bazar. Lat. 26° 5b', long. 79° 45'. 

INDERGURH.— A town of Bundhcund, in 
tlie native stato of Dutteah, 32 miles N. from 
J ha-usee, and 32 miles S.E. from Gwalior. 
Lat. 25° 65', long. 78° 4 O'. 

TNDGURH, in Sirhiml, a town on the 
route from Lodiana to Ferozpore, and 33 miles 
VV. of the former place. It contains several 
shops, and is abundantly supplied with wator 
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from twelve brick-lined wells, each about 
twenty feet deep. The surrounding country, 
though partaking of the nature of a deep 
sand, is well cultivated. Lat. 30° 55', long. 
75° 20'. 

INDIA, an extensive region of Asia, the 
main divisions of which, together with the 
1 several subdivisions, their towns and villages, 
lakes and rivers, will be found more particularly 
described under their respective names in the 
alphabetical arrangement of this work. India 
is bounded on the north by the Himalaya 
Mountains, dividing it from Thibet. The 
Suliman range, a continuation of the Sufeid 
Koh Mountains, separates it fiom Afghanistan 
and Beloochistan on the west ; and parallel 
offshoots from the opposite extremity of the 
Himalaya Mountains form its frontier on the 
east. On all other sides, from the port of 
Kurrachee on the west, to the southern ex- 
tremity of the Tenasserim provinces on the 
east, it has a maritime coast, bordered by the 
Bay of Bengal on the one hand, and by the 
Arabian Sea, or North Indian Ocean, on the 
other. Its greatest length, measured from 
Cape Comorin in the south, to the extremity of 
the Punjaub in the north, may be estimated at 
1,830 miles, a distance which closJly corre # - 
sponds with its breadth, measured from Kurra- 
chee in the west, to the extremity of Assam in 
the east. Tt lies between lat. 8° 1' — 36°, long. 
66 J 44' — 99° 30'. Within these limits is com- 
prised an area of 1,399.443 square miles, with 
a population of 172,399,235. Another chain 
of mountains, termed the Vindhya range, 
crosses the continent of India at a lower lati- 
tude, from cast to west. This range unites at 
one of its extremities with the Eastern, and at 
the other with the Western Ghauts, and thus 
forms the base of the triangle upon which rests 
the table-land of the Deccan. Such is a general 
outline of the mountain system of India. Exten- 
sive means of inland navigation are presented 
in the noble rivers by which the country is 
traversed. These may be conveniently dis- 
tributed into two classes ; the one deriving 
their chief supplies from the melted snows of 
the Himalayas, and the other being mainly fed 
by the rjins of the south-west and north-east 
monsoons. In the one class may be ranked, — 

1. The Indus and its tributaries, consisting of 
the Sutlej, Beas, Itavee, Chenal), and Jhelum ; 

2. the Ganges and its tributaries, the chief of 
which are the Jumna, Gogra, Gunduck, and 
CoBy ; 3. the Brahmapootra, with its principal 
feeders tlieSanpoo and the Teesta ; and, 4. the 
Irawaddy, traversing Burrnah and the recently- 
acquired province of Pegu* In the second 
class are ranged the great rivers of the Deccan ; 
among which may be enumerated the Goclavery, 
Kistnah, and Cauvery, together with the Ner- 
budda, Taptee, Mahanuddee, and .various others 
intersecting Southern and Central India. 

For political objects, as well as for adminis- 
trative purposes, the British possessions in 
India have beeu distributed into several prin- 


cipal divisions, which, with their respective 
ureas and population, are stated below : — 


• 

Area. 
Sq. Miles 

Population. 

Bengal, including Assam 
and the Tenasaeriin Pro- 

vmces 

235,646 

41,186,5*22 

North-Western Provinces . 

85,051 

30,8/2,706 

Satiffor and Ncrhudda ter- 

ntory 

17,5*3 

2,141,599 

Punjftul) 

78.147 

9, 1 5 1,20<) 

Cis-Sutlej terntory 

4, 559 

2,3 11 drill 

Nappore 

76,432 

4,6)0,000 

Hcffu 

32,250 

540,180 

Madras 

1 32.0(10 

22,301,607 

Bombay 

Total, exclusive of the East- 

120,065 

11 , 10 C), 06 ; 

ern Straits settlements, 
the area of which is 1 , 
square miles, population 

202,510 

782,083 

124,269,009 


Tt will thus be seen that more than one half 
of the superficial extent of Tudia is strictly 
British, the remainder, comprising an area of 
616,760 square miles, and a population of 
48, 130,226, is occupied by native states. In some 
of these, as in Oude and the Mysore, the ad- 
ministration of public affairs has been altogether 
assumed by the British government ; in others 
the native ruler exercise^ sovereign power with 
more or less restriction within his dominions. 
Among the states of the latter class are included 
Hyderabad or the dominions of tho Nizam, 
Guzerat or the territory of the Guicownr, 
Gwalior or Scindia’a territory, Indore or Hol- 
ear’s possessions, Mysore, Tiavancore, Cochin 
and Cutch, Nepaul, Bhopal, Cashmere or 
Gholab Singh’s dominions, the Knjpoot states, 
and a variety of others, forming in tho aggro 
gate a number falling little short of 200. If to 
these be added the petty chieftainships of K.it- 
ty war, the number of native states will be more 
than doubled. 

With the exception of Nepaul, and one or 
two petty governments, the whole of these 
states have entered^into treaties and engage- 
ments with the British government, involving 
the obligation of protection on the part of tho 
paramount power, and allegiance on that of 
the subordinate. In some instances, the de- 
pendent state is subject to tho payment of 
tribute ; in others, it is exempt from any 
pecuniary claim. All have rehnquUhtd the 
right of self-defence, as well as that of main- 
taining diplomatic relations with each other ; 
and the British government, which guarantees 
external protection and internal tranquillity, 
has been constituted the arbiter of all disputes 
arising between native rulers. But though 
debarred from the exercise of military power 
in regard to external aggression, the native 
governments are not prohibited from maintain- 
ing a separate military force ; in some cases, 
they are required to provide such a force, 
which, in the event of war, is to ho available 
to the British government against the common 
enemy. In some instances, the number of 
troops to be maintained is restricted. Under 
these arrangements, the existing military rc- 
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sources of the native princes comprise a force 
of little less than 400,000 men. it may be 
observed, however, that considerable portions 
of the regular troops of native states are de- 
scribed in the official returns as fitted rather 
for police purposes than for regular military 
duties. It will bo evident from this view, that 
the British authority in India is paramount. 
That of the French is almost annihilated : 
they still occupy Pondicherry, and one or two 
other places of small importance ; but they no 
longer dispute with the English the dominion 
of the East. The Portuguese linger in a few 
spots, the scenes of their former commercial 
grandeur; but from nUther of these powers 
has Brittain at this time anything to fear. Jler 
rivals have fallen before her, and left her iu 
possession of the most gigantic dominion that 
over was appended to a foreign state. 

So vast a region, varying, in respect to lati- 
tude and elevation, from the sea- level of the 
lower provinces of Bengal to the lofty summits 
of the Himalayas, must necessarily embrace 
various degrees of temperature ; and in a 
general description of the climate of India, it is 
only the leading characteristics that can be 
noticed.’ The year admits of a division into 
three seasons, — the hot, the rainy, and the 
temperate. The hot season commences in 
March, and continv st tdl the beginning of 
June, when the rains, brought from the Indian 
Ocean by the south-west monsoon, set in, and 
last with occasional intermission till October, 
at which period the temperate weather coin* 
m el ices, and continues till the end of February. 
'‘In a great part of the country,” says Elpliin- 
wtone, “ the ^un is scorching for threo months 
in the >oar j^ven the wind is hot, the land is 
brown aud parched, dust flies in whirlwinds, 
all brooks become dry, small rivers scarcely 
keep up a stream, and the largest are reduced 
to comparatively narrow channels, in the midst 
of v.'isfc sandy beds. In winter, slight frost 
sometimes take§ place for about an hour or two 
about sunrise.” '‘At A k>w level, if towards 
the. south, the greatest cold in winter is only 
moderate heat.” 

Considerable interest is attached to the zoo- 
logy of India. The forests contain a variety of 
wild animals, the most remarkable of which is 
the elephant. These animals associate in herds, 
which, emerging from the jungles, frequently 
occasion ecrioUH injury to the crops. They are 
often destroyed by parties of hunters, or caught 
in pits and tamed. The elephant of the Deccan 
is considered inferior to that of Beug&l. The 
rhinoceros, wild buffalo, and bear, are also 
inhabitants of the forest. Tigers, leopards, 
panthers, wild boars, hysenas, wolves, and 
jackals, pervade lx>th forest and jungle, and j 
sometimes infest patches of underwood in the 
immediate vicinity of cultivated lauds. Lions 
are met with only in particular tracts, aud 
more especially in the western part of Raj poo- 
tana, the province of Guzerat, aud its vicinities. 
Among the remainder of wild animals may be 
enumerated deer, antelopes, and monkeys. 
3 o ® 


Crocodiles, serpents, and other reptiles are most 
numerous. The domestic animals are buffa- 
loes, camels, horses, sheep, swine, oxen, and 
goats. Game and fish are’found in abundance, 
as are also birds of splendid pluhiage. 

Among the principal trees are the teak, con- 
sidered superior to the oak for purposes of ship- 
building, the sal, theyrissoo, and the babul. 
There is also the cocoanut-tree, every portion 
of which is rendered available to the wants of 
man ; the fruit being serviceable as food, the 
husk which envelops the nut affording a fibre 
from which cordage is manufactured, while the 
wood is peculiarly adapted to the construction 
of water-pipes, and also of beams and rafters. 
Another valuable tree, yielding a fleshy flower, 
which is important as an article of food, and 
from which spirit ia moreover distilled, is the 
mabua. Besides the above, mav be enumerated 
the bamboo, largely employed in scaffolding, 
and also in the manufacture of baskets and 
mate ; the banyan, the tamarind, and the mango, 
the palmyra and other palms. Sandal and 
ebony are found in many parts. In the Hima- 
layas, pines abound, including the magnificent 
deodar ; together with oaks and other forest- 
trees indigenous in Europe, or capable of being 
naturalized there. On the banks of the Lower 
Ganges, and all rouiftl the seacoast of tbe penin- 
sula, rice constitutes tbe staple food of the 
inhabitants. Wheat is largely Consumed in 
the north-west provinces of Bengal. ^ The- 
peasantry of the Deccan depend for subsistence 
upon jo war and bajra, or upon a small and 
poor grain cal led raggi. The last-named grains 
are sown at the commencement ftf the rains, 
and reaped in autumn. Wheat ripens during 
winter, and forms a spring crop. But, though 
there are thus two distinct cultivations, the 
tropical and temperate crops are seldom sown 
on the same ground in the same year, except 
in the rich soil of the lower provinces of Bengal, 
and in some other irrigated tracts, where tbe 
rice crop requires only three month « to arriv e at 
maturity. Extensive tracts of land are appro- 
priated to the production of the staple articles of 
export, consisting chiefly of cotton, sugar-cane, 
indigo, rice, opium, tobacco, and oil-seeds ; 
fiepper ami cardampms are largely cultivated 
on the western coast, and ginger, capsicum, 
cumin, coriander, aud turmeric, are a common 
field-produce. Among the vegetables* indi- 
genous or exotic, are yams, potatoes, carrots, 
onions, spinach, radishes, gourds, and cucum- 
bers. The fruits consist of plantains or bana- 
nas, mangoes, tamarinds, guavas, jacks, melons, 
grapes, pine-apples, poaches, strawberries, 
oranges, &o. ; figs are not very general ; apples 
aro devoid of flavour ; pears and plums do not 
succeed. 

N umerous as are the towns and cities of India, 
none are remarkable for tha amount of their po- 
pulation. That of Calcutta, independently of its 
suburbs, has been recently returned at II 3, IS-. 
No census has been yet taken of the population 
of tho city of Madras ; but Bombay, with its 
suburbs, and including also the floating popu- 
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lation in its harbour, contains only 566,199 from opium exceeds three millions sterling; 
inhabitants. Throughout the whole extent of from land, the chief source of revenue, the 
the North-Wost Provinces no 0110 city, includ- amount derived is more than fifteen millions 
ing its suburbs and cantonment, can boast a sterling. 

population of 200,000 ; Delhi lias only 152,424, Jn so vast an extent of country, it might be 
Cawnpore 118,000, Benares 171,668, Bareilly presumed that wide diversity of language pre- 
ill, 832, Agra 125,262, Furruekabad 132,513. vails ; and such is the fact.. In Upper India, 
The towns are usuallyifem posed of high brick the chief dialects are Hindee, Bengalee, 
houses, and, with some exceptions, the streets Punjabee, Mahralta, ({uzet.it tee, C hi tehee, 
are narrow, and badly paved. Many of these Boondela, Brig Bhakliur, Ooriya, and A fl- 
are walled, and capable of some defence. Vil- samese. These are all derivatives from the 
lagea vary according to locality; some being Sanscrit. The languages of Southern India, 
defended by walla, others open, or surrounded Tclougoo, Tamul, Canarese, Malayala, and 
only by a fence. Each village has its temple Cingalese, are also closely dependent upon 
•and bazar, its annual fair ami festivals. In the Sanscrit, the storehodhe of the religious ci re- 
North-Western Provinces, the houses of the monies of the Brahmin, and the language of 
peasantry are usually built of unburnt brick, the laws of Menu, which may be regarded as 
and are tiled; in Bengal the cottage has its the basis of the actual civil law of the Hindoo, 
thatched roof and cane walls; and in the Dcccan and the mainspring ot his daily avocations, 
the huts are either of mud or stone, with ter- Oordoo, or llindostanco, is the common lan- 
racod roofs. Throughout India the dwelling guage of Mahomedans throughout India, and 
of tlie peasant is scantily furnished ; the prin- is in fact Hindee, the primitive tongue of the 
cipal articles consisting of a few earthen pots Hindoos, modified by the chief languages of 
and brass vessels, a hand-mill, pestle and mortar, their Mahomedan conqiurois, Amine and 
and an iron plate, on which cakes are baked. Persian. Pushtoo aud Sindhue aie also de 
A mat is the substitute for a chair, ami tables rived from Arabic, the language which is the 
are dispensed with. depositary of tlio Mahomedan faith, and of tho 

The enormous population of India is com- laws and civil regulations of those who piofess 
posed chiefly of two leading races,- Hindoos it. Persian was formerly tho language of the 
and Mahomedans. The Hindoos, though re- law courts of the East- India (Vunpmy; but, 
semiiling each other in their religion and in the in 1837, its uSe was ubolbhcd, aud the ver- 
o bn er vances and habits which it involves, are at nacular of each district substituted, 
t lie same time distinguished by many points of Little or nothing deceiving the uaim of 
difference. Diversity in appearanco, ui dress, education existed in India till a compaiatiuly 
in the staple articles of food, in the mode of recent period. Near the end of the la-teen- 
building, an* in many other respects, is ocea- tury. tho British government established a 
sioned partly by local peculiarities, and partly Mahomedan college at Calcutta, aud aS inseiit. 
bv the nature of their institutions. The natives i college at Benares; but thev£fouiid'ilioiH, 
of Northern India are tall and fair ; those of | however well intended, did little cither to 
Bengal and the Dcccan, small and dark : the 1 inform or to enlaigo the minds of those ud- 
foriner are inauly and warlike, the latter timid i iriitted to them, and taught at least as much 
and superstitious. There are also the aborigines | of error as of truth. Bishop Ueber says: 
of India, the Bheels and Coles. Some account i '‘The Mussulman literature voiy. ncaily ro- 
of the former will be found under the article sembles what the literature j>f Europe was 
Oan'DF.isii, and of the latter, under ORISSA. | before the time of 4 Copernicus, Hah ho, and 
Bhats and Charuus, and some other tribes, are Bacon. 'Hie Mussulmans take their logic 
noticed under the head of ( 1 UZtHAT. from Aristotle, filtered thioiigh many siictcs- 

Accordmg to tho latest returns which arc si ve translations and com men tar ics ; and their 
available, the gross revenues of the British go* metaphysical system is piofibscdly di lived 
vemment in India amount to about 27, 000, 000J., from Plato. Both Mahomedans and Hindoos 
more than one-half of which is derived from the have the same natural philosophy , which is 
land. , The other principal sources of revenue also that of Aristotle m zoology and hoi. my, 
are customs, stamps, excise, salt, and opium, and Ptolemy in aslionoiuy, for whi< h the 
'Hie revenue from salt is secured by a duty Hindoos have forsaken their mom ancient 
charged upon the prime cost of the home man u- notions of the seven seas ami the six earths.” 
facture, and by a customs duty upon the foreign From this state of mental thraldom, the native 
supply ; the rate being the same in both cases, mind could never bo expected to emaneipato 
and amounting to about three farthings per itself without assistance. Early in the present 
pound. The annual revenue contributed by #entury, more serious and more useful e\er- 
this article may be estimated at two millions lions in the cause of education began to bo 
sterling. Opium, from the poppy cultivated in made. The literature and science of tin* 
the British provinces, is manufactured solely western world were introduced to a great 
on account of government: that produced in extent; and there can be no doubt that gra- 
nativc states is subject to a transit-duty on its i dually, though perhaps slowly, those will 
passage through British territory to the coast. 1 supersede tho trifling and deadening studies 
/n both cases the tax maybe regarded as being 1 which for ages have added to the darkness of 
paid wholly by foreigners. The annual revenue j India, in place of tending to dispel it. The 
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seminaries wherein the higher studios are 
pursued, may he pronounced to have been 
generally successful, in the attempt to im- 
prove and extend vernacular instruction, the 
Hntish government, though equally zealous, 
has not been equally successful. The best 
results attainod Have been in the North- 
Western Provinces, wliero the new revenue i 
settlement, under which the rights of every I 
individual interested in the land became i 
matter of record, has afforded precisely the I 
stimulus required. The desire to a .certain 
and to preserve their recognised rights, in- 
duces in the people a deVito for the acquisition 
of the arts of leading, writing, arithmetic, and 
mensuration. A few other of the simpler 
elements of knowledge are found to he easily 
added ; and perhaps no great number of years' 
will elapse before the mass of the people in 
the produces above named will be well in- 
structed in those branches of knowledge which 


commercial adventure had added something to 
the stock of information, the knowledge of 
Ind 1 a possessed by the < Ireeks rnuat be regarded 
as both scanty and inaccurate ; hut though 
unsatisfactory, it is sufficient to show that tfie 
people to whom it relates are almost un- 
changed by the lapse oL centuries. Even the 
minute features of taxational character are 
at this time the same that they wen* two 
thousand years ago. 

Previously to the invasion of the Moguls, 
the Mahometan history of India possesses 
slender interest, and is, perhaps, little to ho 
1 relied on. For a considerable time after that 
event, it offers but a picture of tho^e commo- 
tions and crimes which characterize a state 
of society in which conflicting parties are 
struggling for the sovereignty. The most 
remarkable person of this period was Timur 
or Tamerlane. His conquests extended from 
the Irtisch and Volga to the Persian Gulf, and 


;ue nun e immediately necessary ; while those i flora the Ganges to tbo Archipelago. The 
wln> have advanced somewhat farther, will not death of Timm took place about ninety years 
he few. j before the arrival of the Portuguese in India 

Among tlm great public wotks which have | by the south east parage, the dbcovory of which 
nunc Kcontly been undertaken in India, may , was to effect a revolution in the destinies of the 
bo mentiomd the Ganges Canal, full par- . country, compared with which all previous 
tieulars of whuh aie given under the article | changes were unimportant. The great mass 
Gam.es Pin eh. Me; »> res arc likewise in of commerce between India and Europe was 
progress lor establishing a comprehensive earned on by the route of the 1 ted *Va, until 
scheme of i.iilw ay lines, to constitute the* main ! the seventh century, when the conquest of 


ar tones of communication throughout the Egypt by the Saracens transferred it by the 
country. Commencing at Calcutta, a railroad Mack Sea to Constantinople. When, how- 
is now umhr construction, cid Uajrnalul and ever, the Mamelukes became masters of Egypt, 
the valley ot the Ganged, to Delhi; to be they permitted the Venetians to rosume the 
tin me extended to the north-west frontier, ancient route; ..ml Alexandria was thenec- 
\ line, fn>m 1 Join bay in a noith-easterly forward the sole entrepot of Indian trade, 
dmction, win (miu a junction with the Cal- The spirit of Poituguese disco* cry received its 
cut ta line in the vicinity of Mirzapore; while impulse from the genius of Prince Henry, 
tin* cotton dwtiicN of llerar will be conflicted young* st non of John I. of Portugal. Under 
with the wistun mast by a branch from the liis countenance, naval adventure became 
P»o m bay line. It is further proposed to eon- popular; but the piogiess of discovery was 
nent by ii.ilw.iy the presidency towns of greatly impeded by the imperfect state of 
1 bin bay ami Madras, in the direction of Poona navigation. The first acquisition » as but of 
and IVllaiv, while the eastern and western small importance, consisting only *.{ the little 
coasts of the more southern part of t ho ponin island of Puerto Santo. It was sufficient, 
mi la will be linked tog-ether by a line from however, to encourage confidence, and stimu- 
Mndi.i** to Ponnny. Ekctrie telegraph lines | late to further exertions, am* a subsequent 
linvi* also he* n constructed, whereby the moans expedition was rewarded by the di&co\eiy of 
of instant silicons communication have been the rich and beautiful island of Madeira, 
second, not only between the presidency After a tedious succession of voyages continued 
towns, hut between all the principal military lhr nearly half a century, Vasco di Gama, an 
and civil stations of the country, from the active and enterprising Portuguese admiral, 
Putijaub to Pegu. doubled the Gape of Good Hope, nt.d, coasting 


The early history of India is involv'd! in along the eastern shore of the continent of 
extreme obscurity, and fable has in consc- Africa, sailed from thence across the Indian 
ajuence usurped the place of fact. Our host Ocean, and landed at Calicut, on the coast of 
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information is derived from the Greeks ; and Malabar. At the period ot his. ai rivaJ, tiie 
uiihl tlie conquests of Alexander, they wei* west coast of Hindostnn was divided between 
acquainted with India only through vague and two groat sovereigns, the king of Cambay and 
meagre reports obtained fiom the Persians, the Zamonn, each of whom had under him 
Alexander passed the different rivers of the numerous petty princes. Th# dominions of the 
Punjaub, and advanced towards the Ganges, Zamorin included the whole coast from Ixunbay 
which, however, he was not. destined to reach, to Cape Comorin : but the attempts of 1 i 
The narratives of his followers are admitted to Gama to conclude a commercial treaty wi 
he, in some respects, discordant ; and though, this power were frustrated by tho jealousy o 
previous to the time of Ptolemy, the spirit of j the Mahometan meichants, and he returnee o 


Malabar. At tho period of his ai rival, the 



Lisbon. His successor, Cabral, was not more 
fortunate ; and in consequence he proceeded 
to Cochin and Cananore. The kings of these 
places We r© dependants upon the Zamorin : a 
dependency from which they were anxious to 
be emancipated. By them Cabral was very 
favourably received gitaid in an incredibly 
short time, the Por^Jlese acquired a para- 
mount influence over the whole coast. Pre- 
viously, however, to the arrival of Albuquerque 
in 1508, they were not possessed of a good 
port. After a violent struggle, they secured 
and fortified Goa, which from thenceforth 
became the capital of the Portuguese settle- 
ments, and the point from whence they spread 
their conquests and their commerce over the 
Eastern seas. Of all their mighty dominion, a 
miserable remnant is all that now exists, and 
that remnant depressed, impoverished, ami 
almost in a state of estrangement from the 
mother country. 

The annexation of Portugal to the crown of 
Spain was fatal to the colonial dominion of the 
former country, and the Dutch occupy the 
next conspicuous place in the commercial 
history of India. In the year 1504 they de- 
spatched four ships to India, under the com- 
mand of Hautman, and a sanguinary war with 
the Portuguese soon followed. Success was 
long doubtful ; but the Dutch ultimately 
triumphed. The Portuguese at first lost 
Malacca and Ceylon ; they were subsequently 
driven from various settlements on the coast 
of Malabar; and not long afterwards the 
native princes permitted the Dutch to establish 
factories at Negapatam, Sadras, Puli cat, and 
Bimlipatam, on the east coast. From this 
period the power of Poitugal in the East was 
rapidly approaching to extinction. The spirit 
of rivalry to the Portuguese was not confined 
to the Dutch. The splendid results which had 
followed the discovery of the south- east passage 
could scarcely fail to excite the emulation of 
a maritime and enterprising nation like the 
English, An a,ssociation was formed and a 
fund subscribed for the purpose of obtaining a 
participation in the Indian trade, and a me- 
morial presented to the government, setting 
forth the places with whfch the Spanish and 
Portuguese had established intercourse, and 
pointing out others to which the English 
might resort without affording ground of com- 
plaint to their predecessors. )r5>me difficulties 
were interposed by the government on account 
of a treaty then pending with Spain, but per- 
mission was given to make preparations for a 
voyage, while the patent of incorporation was 
under consideration, and on ,thc last day of the 
year 1000, the adventurers were by letters* 
patent from the queen constituted a }>ody 
politic and corporate, by the title of “The 
Governor and Company of Merchants of Lon- 
don tradings the East-Indies*” The govern- 
ment of the Company was vested in a committee 
of twenty -four and a chairman. It was em- 
powered to trade to all places beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan for 


fifteen years, with the exception of places in 
possession of princes in amity with the queen, 
whose objoction should be publicly declared. 
From James I. a renewal of tlie charter was 
obtained, by which all preceding privileges of 
the Company were confirmed, and they were 
constituted a body corporal© for ever. The 
early voyages of the Company were confined 
to the islands of the Indian Ocean ; but after 
the confirmation and extension of their charter 
by James, they proceeded to establish a com- 
mercial intercourse with the Asiatic continent. 
Their endeavours were of courso opposed by 
the Portuguese ; but the English Company 
finally succeeded in establishing factories on 
various parts of the coast. One of their earliest * 
settlements was at Surat, and this factory, with 
that at Bantam, remained for a long period 
their principal stations. In the Dutch, the 
English Company found euemies more formid- 
able than the Portuguese. The Dutch were 
bent on securing a monopoly of the spice-trade, 
and they enforced it in the most unscrupulous 
and vindictive spirit. After a long course of 
hostility, relieved by some weak and inefficient 
attempts at pacification, the spirit of the whole 
British people, with the exception of their 
sovereign, was roused to the highest pitch of 
indignation by the atrocious proceedings at 
Amboyna. The Dutch, having determined on 
obtaining the exclusive possession of the inland, 
fabricated a plot, to afford them a pretext for 
effecting their purpose. The plot, it was pre- 
tended, was confessed by two soldiers in the 
Dutch service, one a Japanese, the other a 
Portuguese, who had been put to the torture. 
Upon this evidence the Englisk were appre- 
hended, imprisoned, loaded with irons, and 
their books and property seized. A mock trial 
followed, in the course of which the prisoners 
were subjected to the most varied and horrible 
tortures, for the purpose of extorting confession. 
It is unnecessary to say that this mode oft xarui- 
nation was successful. ConfeHMOn was of course 
followed by conviction — conviction by execu- 
tion; and the commercial interests of the Dutch 
were cemented by the blood of the accused 
persons. The pretence of a conspiracy was too 
absurd to deceive even the most, credulous. 
When the bureaux of the factors were opened ami 
their papers rifled, no traces of such conspiracy 
were discovered. The number of English on the 
island did not exceed twenty, while the Dutch 
had a garrison of three hundred men in the 
fort, and several other garrisons in the island. 
Idle English were not only few in number, but 
they were unprovided with |trms and ammu- 
nition. They had not a single ship, whereas 
she Dutch had eight lying off the town of 
Amboyna. A conspiracy against the Dutch 
authorities, under such circumstances, could 
have been formed only by men labouring under 
insanity ; and those who professed to believe 
in its existence, had they been sincere, would 
have justly fallen under the same imputation. 
It would be idle to say a word in refutation of 
a mode of trial from which common sense and 
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humanity alike recoil. The torture procured 
for the Dutch authorities that which they 
wanted — a legal excuse for the condemnation 
of their victims ; but the courage of tho suf- 
ferers revived as thoy approached a more 
righteous tribunal, and on the awful verge of 
eternity thoy solemnly protested their inno- 
cence. Those who will deliberately commit 
the graver crime of murder, will of course not 
hesitate at the comparatively light one of rob- 
bery. Massacre was not unnaturally followed 
by confiscation, and the Dutch retained English 
property to an immense amount. Its ‘value 
has been stated at 4 00, 000 J. The truckling 
policy of .James deterred him from seeking 
reparation of this great national wrong, and 
the disturbed reign of Charles allowed the 
Dutch a prolonged period of impunity ; but 
the honour of the country was in some degree 
vindicated by Oliver Ciomwell, who required 
and obtained payment of a large sum in satis- 
faction of the pecuniary injury inflicted. 

At tills time all the factories in the tract 
extending from Cape Comorin to the Persian 
and Arabian Gulfs were controlled by the 
presidency of Surat. On the coast of Coro- 
mandel the Company had established them- 
selves in the lir>t instance at Masuiipatam. 
Subsequently they left ‘Frt place for Arntcgum. 
Cmally they settled at M.vdraspatam, where, 
by permission of the native government, they 
elected Fort St. George, now the seat of one 
of the British presidencies, Tho connection-, 
of the Company with Bengal were formed 
gradually. Tho first privilege which they 
obtained Irom the court of Delhi was that of 
free resort to the port of Pipley, a privilege 
afterwards much extended, through the inter- 
vention fit' a surgeon named Houghton, who 
acquired influence at the imperial court by the 
exeroi^** of his professional skill. Factories 
weio accordingly established at Hooghley, 
CosHiinhriaar, Balasore, Patna, and Malda. Of 
these llooghlby was chief ; but the whole of 
them were subordinate to Fort St. George. 
The accession ol Charles LI. to the throne was 
followed by a renewal of tho charter of the 
( 'ompany, by which their former privileges i 
\voi e confirmed, and authority conveyed to 
them to make peace ami war with any people, 
not being Christians, and to seize unlicensed 
persons within their limits, and send them to 
England. From tho same prince they obtained 
a grant of the island of Bombay, which lie had 
icceived as part of the marriage portion of 
Catherine of Portugal. This island, now the 
seat of a presidency, was on its first acquisition 
subordinate to Surat. 

. Though tho British intorest in India was%n 
the whole progressive, its ml vance was not 
uninterrupted. A*oivil war in Bantam was 
tlie means of excluding the English from Java, 
while the factories of Surat and Bombay were 
disturbed by unremitting war between the 
Mogul and the Mahrattas. The Mogul empire 
was established by Baber, a descendant of 
Timur, already mentioned, and sultan of the 


Mogul TnrtarB. Having lost the northern 
part of his own dominions by the hostilities of 
the ITsbeck Tartars, he attempted the conquest 
of Hindustan with such success, that, putting 
an end to tho dynasty of Lodi at Delhi, he 
established an empire, which was raised to the 
greatest splendour and^thority under Aurung- 
zebe toward* the enj^p the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The MahrattlWrere a native Hindoo 
race, little known till the middle of that cen- 
tury, when, under a chief named Sevagee, 
they became successful rivals to the Moguls. 
The conflict between these two great powers 
was uecessarily injurious to the English. Both 
the belligerents had fleets of galliots on the 
coast ; these repeatedly skirmished in the very 
harbour of Bombay, and the factory was, in 
self-defence, occasionally driven into hostilities 
with each party. Surat suffered even more 
severely, the Mahrattas ravaging up to its very 
gates. In Bengal, the English, thinking they 
had reason to l>e dissatisfied with the conduct 
of the native powers, resolved to seek redress 
by anna ; but the attempt was unfortunate, 
and they were obliged to retire from Hooghley 
and take refuge at Chutanuttee, contiguous to 
Calcutta. After a succession of hostilities, in 
which the factories at Patna and Cossimbazar 
weie taken and plundered, an accommodation 
was effected, and the English wore allowed to 
return to Hooghley. Negotiations for regain- 
ing their ancient privileges were commenced, 
but were interrupted by fresh h futilities. The 
contest between the Moguls and the Mahrattas 
had taken a decided turn in favour of the 
former; and Aurungzebe threatened to drive 
the English from his dominions. But the 
revenue derived from the trade was too valuable 
to be relinquished, and a fresh negotiation for 
peace terminated favourably. Tegnapatam, on 
the coast of Coromandel, had been ceded to 
the Euglish by the rajIUi of Gingee, while be- 
sieged in his capital by Aurungzebe; and on 
the defeat of l ho rajah the grant was confirmed 
by the Mogul chief: the English fortified tho 
station, and it has since been known as Fort 
| St. David. The peace was followed by *an 
event which deserves notice, «s having laid the 
foundation of tht future capital of British 
India. This was the transfer of the agency 
to Chutanuttee, to which place the British had 
retired when expelled from Hooghley. It was 
subsequently fortified, and in 161*9, a grant 
was obtained from Prince Azim, one of the 
grandsons of Aurungzebe, of the three con- 
nected villages of Clmt&nuttee, Govindpore, 
and Calcutta, with the justiciary power over 
the inhabitants. These new possessions were 
forthwith fortified, and received the name of 
Fort William ; and about the same tinu- Bengal 
was elected to the rank of a presidency. For 
some years the position and relative constitu- 
tion of the British presidencies hail fluctuated 
cousiderahly ; but Bombay at last completely 
superseded Surat : and from the building of 
Fort William tho established presidencies were 
those of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal. 
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From its commencement the Company had J territory of the Carnatic was one of the subor- 
been occasionally exposed to the competition of diuato principalities immediately governed by 
rivals. Tn the reign of James I. Sir Edward nabobs, but subject to the souhahdnr of the 
Mitchelbourne, for whose employment the Deccan, who was himself a feudatory under 
government had vainly interceded, obtained a the Mogul emperor. Nizam ul Mulk, souhah- 
licenseto engage in the eastern trade, which was dar of the Deccan, dying in 1748, the hucccs- 
an evident violation oLjke charter of tiie Com- si on to the vacant province was disputed bis- 
pany; he however one voyage, and it tween his son Nazir and his grandson Mur- 

appears rather for plmroer than for traffic or zafa ; at tlie same time the nabob of the Car- 
discovery. By Charles I. Sir William Courten natic was opposed by a rival claimant. The 
was invested with similar privileges, and formed pretender to the province and the pretender to 
an association which assumed the name of the the nabobship made common cause, and suc- 
Assayda Merchants : with this body, after ceed&l in attaching to their interests M . I >u- 
some yea»s of competition, the Company co- pleix, governor of Pondicherry, n man of gloat 
alesced. In the reign of William III. another talent, and of still greater ambition and oapa- 
company was formed under a charter from the city for intrigue. The combined forces of 
king, which was termed the English Company, these allies were succcs&ful in a battle, in which 
the old one being designated the London Com- the lawful nabob of the Carnatic was killed, 
pany. The rivalry of these two bodies was and his eldest son taken prisoner. His second 
soon found to be productive of mischievous son, Mahomet Ali Khan, having escaped, 
consequences to both, and the expediency of a implored and obtained the aid of the English, 
union became apparent. This was ultimately Such was the origin of the Carnatic war bo- 
effected, and in 1708 the companies were con- tween the English and the French ; and it is 
solidated by Act of Parliament, under the remarkable that tlieso two nations should. have 
name of the United Company of Merchants of been engaged in hostile opemtions against each 
England trading to the East Indies. Prom other iu India at a time when no war existed 
this period tho British interests in India between them in Europe. As soon as intelli- 
inay be considered as steadily advancing; the gence of these extraordinary eients icaelud 
amount of trade and shipping increased, and the courts of the two cuunhics, orders were 
the intercourse and influence of the Company sent out to put an end to the contest, and a 
were extended. treaty was entered into, by which the two 

A period of quiet prosperity affords slender nntions W’ero to possess equal dominion, nuli- 
m at trials for history ; and till the breaking out tary force, aud advantages of tomineiee on tho 
of the war between England and Prance, in east coast of the peninsula. The breaking out 
1745, nothing occurs worthy of notice. The of the seven years’ war in 1756 provi-nted the 
first appearance of tlie French in India was execution of this treaty, ami the Kiernh and 
nearly 150 years before this period, when a English became principals instead of auxilia- 
company which bad been formed in Brittany ries. The French at fiist met with mime 
sent out two ships ; but the voyage was attend- paitial success ; but the tiie of foitune turned 
ed with so little success, that on their return ill favour of their rivals, who acquired, pai tly 
the company wns dissolved. At later periods by conquest and partly by negotiation, a eon- 
the French made sorde further attempts to siderable increase of dominion jis vul! as of 
trade and establish factories : their chief reu- influence. The English were at thertame time 
dezvous was at Surat; but the Dutch and obliged to have recourse to arins to defend 
English uniting against them, they were com- their interests in another part of India. The 
pelled to abandon it. They next attempted to nabob of Bengal, Surajah Dow bill, attacked, 
sefze on Trincomalee, but in this also they were and after a brief resistance, took Cakutta. 
unsuccessful. They were more fortunate in The event 1ms attained an infamous cJebiity 
an attempt upon St. Thom^, a seaport con- by tho cruelty which accompanied it. Tho 
tiguous to Madras, which they carried by European inhabitants, 1 40 in number, were, in 
assault. They retained it, however, only two tlie most sultry season of the year, confined 
years ; but from the wreck of this establish- for twelve hours within the too-memorabh 
ment was formed their celebrated settlement Black Hole, a cube of eighteen feet, having 
of Pondicherry, where a small district was no outlets except two small windows, strongly 
ceded to them by the native prince. In 1746 lutrred. In this miserable den, all, except 
Madras was besieged by a French armament, twenty-three, perished. The city was in a 
and compelled to capitulate. Admiral Boscawen short time retaken by Colonel Clive, after- 
made an attempt to retaliate upon Pondicherry, wards Lord C'live, who had already exhibited 
which was unsuccessful ; but tSie peace of Aix- proofs of that talent which raised him to emi- 
la-Chapelle restored Madras to the English. nencc. Peace with tho nabob followed ; but 
From this time the history of Tiwlia rises it was subsequently proved that he was in eor- 
in interest and importance. We have no responderice with tho Flench. The English 
longer to detail the advantages of commercial resolved to punish his faithlessness, by support 
speculation, but to record tho transfer of a ing the pretensions of a rival. This led to the 
magniicent empire into the hands of strangers, famous battle of Plassy, by which Meer .fattier 
who, a short time previously, were supplicants obtained the nabobship, and his English allies 
for the privilege of defending themselves. Tho considerable treasure and accession of territory. 
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Mecr Jafficr, however, became unwilling to 
fulfil the conditions of hia elevation, and he 
was in consequence deposed. His successor, 
who was raised by the saino influence, was his 
Hon-in law Muur Cossim, and it was stipulated 
that he should "rant to the English, for the 
pay of their army, the districts of Burdwan, 
Miduapore, and Chittagong. But he, too, 
Ik came hostile to the power which had raised 
him, and it was deemed expedient to restore 
Moor Jaflier. 7 V war ensued with Cossim, in 
which the English w r ere completely victorious, 
and Cossim escaped into the dominions of the 
viasic r of Oudo. The suno year which wit- 
nessed the expulsion of Cossim was signalized 
by the conclusion of a peace between France 
and England. The former counfry was rein- 
stated in the factories which she possessed in 
17 U) ; but the latter, in addition to her old 
settlements, retained the ciicar of Masuli- 
pataiu and its dependent districts, acquired 
from the French, as well as the castle of Surat, 
the jaghm round Madras, the Calcutta zemin- 
dnry, and the distiicts of Hurd wan, Midnapore, 
and Chittagong. The vizier of Oudo, Suja 
Dowl.ili, with whom Cossim had taken refuge, 
encouraged by some discontents which existed 
in the Biitish army, decided on hostilities, and 
war commenced. The discipline of the British 
aimy having been re U'u, neja Dowlah was 
twice dt fluted; first by Major Carnae, se- 
comlly by Major Munro, and was compelled 
to throw himself upon the generosity of the 
\ 1 etn 1 s. Such was also the foi tune of a more 
elevated individual, the einpeior of Delhi, who 
had been recently engaged in hostilities with 
ihe lintish, but was now a fugitive and a tern- 
poiaiy sojourner with his nominal vassal, the 
mlcr of Oudo. Tunis wore granted to both, 
ami m regard to thcvi/i<r, thty were certainly 
not hard ones. The entire tenitorics which 
the vizier li-id previously governed were re- 
stored to linn, with the exception of certain 
districts rc'-uvtfd to the Mogul emperor, who, 
in return for the consideration shown for him, 
coufeired upon the British the dewanny of 
the three piovince.s of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa. The word dewanny is derived from 
dewan, which was the appellation of the officers 
appointed !>} the Mogul government for the 
collection and disbuisemcnt of the provincial 
revenue-, and for the administration of civil 
justice. These officers held tlieir stations 
during pleasure, and wire only stewards 4pr 
the emperor; but the giant to the Company 
was in perpetuity, and assigned to them the 
whole provincial revenue, subject only to the 
payment of certain specific sums. I 11 addition 
to this, the emperor granted to U 10 English 
the 4 maritime districts known by the name of 
the Northern Cireau, though over them his 
authonty was but nominal. They foil within 
the government of the soubahdar of the Dec- 
can , but having been the seat of hostilities 
between the English and French, the soubuh- 
dav’.s authority was not well established. By 
negotiation with him, the Company obtained 


possession of this disputed territory, with the 
exception of a small part which became theirs 
m reversion. This cession, however, involved 
the British in new wary. It was a condition 
of their treaty with the soubahdar, that they 
should assist him witli troops when he mhdjfc 
stand in need of them ; and in J 7(H) lie applied 
for this assistance ag^fltet llyder Ali Khan, 
the sovereign of M}RR. The required aid 
was granted ; but Hyder Ali, not’lesa hk ilful 
as a diplomatist than as a warrior, suet ceded 
in detaching the soubahdar from his English 
connection, and prevailed upon him not only 
to conclude a separate peace, but^even to 
enter into Jin alliance offensive and defensive, 
for tho purpose of extinguishing the Britidi 
power in the Deccan. f rheir combined ope- 
rations were frustrated, and the Roubahdar 
deserting Hyder as he had done his former 
ally, made peace with the ftritish, and retired 
to hia own dominions. Hyder Ali then prose- 
cuted the war alone, ana, entering the Car- 
natic, committed dreadful ravages. Having 
diverted the British forces to a distance from 
Madras, he suddenly appeared before that 
place with 0,000 cavalry, having accomplished 
a rnaich of 120 miles in three days, llis 
further progress was arrested hv negotiation, 
and a treaty was concluded on the principle of 
a mutual restitution of conquests. 

Our aims were next directed against the 
Mahrattas, who had invaded the lioliilla 
country. The Biitish, acting as tho allits of 
Suja Dowlah, drove 4 them beyond the flanges. 
For tins st 1 vice the Kohdla chiefs had agreed 
to pay Suja Dowlah forty lacs of rupees ; but 
failing in the performance of their contract, the 
IMuUa country was added to the British con- 
quests. A considerable tract of land was also 
conquered from tho Jauts and other ?ul ven- 
turers, by which the boundaries of the province 
of Oudo were considerably advanced. On the 
death of Suja Dowlah, which took place soon 
afterwards the province of Benares was ceded 
to the Company. A subsequent w ir with the 
Mahrattas was distinguished by some move- 
ments of uncommon brilliancy. A body of 
native troops, commanded' by British officers, 
but whose number did not exceed 7,000, 
traversed with nuccqss almost the entire Mah- 
ratta territory. Several fine provinces were 
subdued, and important fortresses taken ; but 
war breaking out with Hjder Ali, peace was 
made with tho Mahrattas, and ail the acquisi- 
tions given up, except SaWttc, and the small 
islands situate within the gulf formed by Bom- 
bay. Salsette, and the eontiuent. The war with 
Hyder Ali raged until his death, and was con- 
tinued b\ his stfu Tippoo Sultan ; but the 
conclusion of a peace‘bctween the English and 
French depriving Tippoo of the hope of assist- 
ance frorit the latter power, hostilities were 
terminated by a treaty, which left the affairs 
of both the belligerents nearly in the same 
condition as before the commencement of the 
war. But Tippoo Sultan’s restless character 
would not mi tier him to remain at peace, and 
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his invasion of the possessions of the rajah oft illustrious career whioh he terminated by tho 
Travancore, who was under the protection of liberation of Europe. The splendour of his 
file English, involved that power in a fresh Indian campaigns is indeed obscured by the 
quarrel with this turbulent prince. The result surpassing glory that encircles the bead of the 
to him was humiliating. After two years’ war, conqueror of Napoleon; but no one who ad- 
he was compelled by Lord Cornwallis to pur- verts to this period of the history of India, 
chase peace by the payment of a large sum of however briefly, can be excused if he pass by 
money, the sacrifice qjjtedf his dominions, and I the name of Wellington without bestowing the 
the delivery of two of flKons as hostages for the I tribute of admiration. Space will not permit 
duo performance of the conditions of the treaty a detailed recital of the achievements of tho 
The memorable campaign which terminated British army in these wars : it must suffice to 
in the discomfiture of Tippoo Sultan, was sue- record the results. In a comparatively short 
oeeded by seven years of tranquillity. The space of time, a formidable confederation of 
enemies gf British interests were not, however, French ami Mahratta ]>ower was bmkeu, ami 
inactive, ^but were employed in sowing the an immense accession of territory gained, 
seeds of future wars. Among the most in- From this period the history of India pre- 
sidious and dangerous of these enemies may be sents little of importance until 1814, when the 
reckoned the French, ever on the watch for an British became involved in a war with the 


opportunity of diojinishing the power of the 
English, and now intoxicated with the doctrines 
of liberty and equality which they had under- 
taken to disseminate Jjirougbout the earth. 
Even regions which for ages had patiently sub- 
mitted to despotic power, were not exempt 
from the intrusion of these opinions. The 
French ventured to establish a society in My- 
sore for the diffusion of the knowledge of the 
rights of man, and met with very different suc- 
cess to that which awaited the unfortunate 
Jean Bon St. Andrd in the kindred region of 
Africa. They received from the sovereign 
patronage and protection. He even conde- 
scended to become an honorary member of the 
society, and was enrolled among its associates 
by the incongruous name of Citizen Tippoo. 
The result of these machinations was another 
war, which terminated with the storming of 
Seringapatam, the death of Tippoo, and the 
partition of his dominions. In the division, the 
English retained the districts *of Canara, in- 
cluding all theseacoast of the Mysore, the pro- 
vinces immediately adjoining the possessions of 
the on the coast of Malabar, and the 

Carnatic ; the forts and posts of the passes into 
the Mysore, and the island and fortress of 
Seringapatam. Certain districts were given to 
the Nizam, which, however, were afterwards 
surrendered by that power to tho English, 
together with other territories which had been 
acquired by a former treaty. A third portion 
was reserved to be given, upftra certain condi- 
tions, to the Peishwa, the actual, though not 
the nominal, head of tho Mabrattas ; but he 
having refused to accede, tho reserved territory 
was divided between the British and the Nizam. 
The Peishwa, however, was forced ultimately 
to claim the assistance of the British to deliver 
him from the state of anarchy by which he 
was surrounded. A treaty was in consequence 
concluded, by whioh the British consented to 
furnish the Peishwa with a certain number of 
troops, and he to assign a portion of territory 
for their payment. 

The war which ensued for tho protection of 
the Peishwa was distinguished by the brilliant 
services of Lord Lake, and of another com- 
mander, who in the East commenced that 


Nepaulese, a people of aggressive habits, occu- 
pying a mountain country. The nature of tho^ 
country, the imperfect knowledge which tho" 
British possessed of it, the courage ot tho 
enemy, and the fortifications by which they 
were defended, were obstacles to the success of 
the British, and continued for some time to 
impede it. Military skill ultimately overcame 
these difficulties, and the Nepau le«e, being sub- 
dued, agreed to a treaty, by which the Uutish 
became possessed of certain districts deemed 
necessary to the security of their froutiei ; but 
endeavouring, iu the true spirit of Indian 
policy, to evade ratification of the treaty, h 
renewal of hostilities became unavoidable. A 
war of very brief duration was sufficient to 
accomplish its object. The constant wars and 
coramotipns prevailing among the native powers 
of India produced in great numbers men tanned 
in habits of rapine and disorder, (lathering 
strength by degrees, thjpe lawless ruffians be- 
came at length associated in liumU under re- 
cognised leaders, and on the ai rival of the 
maiquis of Hastings in India, they mustered a 
force of not less than 40,000 cavalry. They 
were termed Bindarries, and in them predatoiy 
excursions committed the most shocking ex- 
cesses. The irruptions of these bandits into 
the Company’s territories compelled the go- 
vernment to take up arms, and they weio 
preparing to take vigorous measures for their 
expulsion, wheu the Peishwa, an ally and de- 
pendant of the British, revolted against their 
authority. The rajah of Nagporc, who stood 
in tho same relation to the British, pursued a 
similar course. Botli these powers weio sub- 
dued, while the war with the PindarrieH wjvh 
prosecuted with vigour. Jfri the mean time 
the British government became involved in 
disputes with Scindia and tiolkar, two inde- 
pendent chiefs, With tho Jbnner they mode 
terms; but the treaty forced upon him was 
executed with extreme reluctance, liolkar 
resolved to have recourse hi War. It ended in 
his entire defeat ; bis pow*t* was completely 
broken, 'and he was compelled to sue for peace. 
The army being now at liberty to act against 
the Pindarries, tho dispersion of that lawless 
body was at length effected. 
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Not many years elapsed between this ami The Aflghan war, commenced in 1S39, with 
the war with the Burmese. That war, like a view to i.-iising a barrier against the ao-gres- 
most of those in which the English have been Hive power of 1,'ussia, brou^ld to the British no 
engaged, was occasioned by tlu* aggression of accession of lenitmy, of powder, or, taken on 
the power with whom it whh waged. During the whole, of glory. It was OMtensibly under- 
the Pindnrrie war, the Burmese were in com- taken to restore to the throne a former Affghan 
inunication witli several of the belligerent ruler, Shah Shopjah, supposed at least to be 
native chiefs, and were even prepared lor an actuated by friendly filings towards the Bii- 
irmision of the frontier of Bengal. This wasjtDh, tlmugh doubts on that point may well be 
averted by a stratagem. The marquis of j entertained. The advance of the, forces dcs- 
1 1 listings had received a rescript ft*om the Bur- lined for the conquest of A Afghanistan was 
in esc monarch, requiring the surrender of all attended by much difficulty and dreadful sul- 
provi rices east of the Baugru tty. The projected faring ; but at length a part of the handing 
hostility was evidently a measure concerted army reached the chief city, Cabonl. Here it 
with the Mahrattas. Lord Hastings sent hack was thought the object of the expedition was 
the envoy with an intimation that the answer gained ; hill the commencement of a in w and 
should he conveyed through another channel, frightful soiies of calamities was at hand. In- 
Jt declared that the < Jovemor-tleneral was too snnection broke out, the British envoy was 
well acquainted with his majesty’s wisdom to ( treacherously murdered, a huge pait of the 
he the dupe of the gross forgery attempted to British force was destioyed, and the remainder 
ho palmed upon him, and he therefore traus- compelled to retire under the most di-astrons 
milted to the king the document lubricated in circum-lancc**, inccssagit annoyaim and fearful 
liis august name, and ti listed that he would slaughter maikmg its progrtss. Many deed-* 
submit to condign punishment the poisons who of heroism, never surpass'd, tend'd indeed to 
had endeavmucd to sow dissension !x tvvecu two add fre-h lustre to the British name; and, 
powers, whose ncipioc.il intcre-t it was to cul- j among others, the noble defence of .Ttlal.ibad 
ti vale relation -i of amity. By tliis proceeding 1 by Sir ltohert Sale, can never he forgotten so 
the necessity of noticing the nisoh nt step of long as Afghanistan is roiucmhered. But the 
the Burmese monarch was evaded, and that war and*its consequent es contribute to furne-h 
sovereign, on hearing ot me (Ideal uf his Mali- an awful page in the hidoiy of luitish entei- 
ratta allies, was content to remain at peace, i prise in Judin, Ultimately the country was 
But tlioiigli tin* expression of hostile feeling a\ enged, and its reputation vindicated, tin <»ugh 
was for a while suppressed, the feeling itsdt tlic vigoious counsels and vigorous acts of 
was not icmovi d, and tlic Buruifsu muuaich ({eneials l\>ll«uk and Nott. The foimer 
now* gained courage to attack, where befotu aimed first at C.ihool, and re-* planted the Bri- 
be had been satisfied to thicaten. \}'ar com- j tidi colour* tlier«» : the latter arrived shoiilv 
inemvd, and the successes of the British led to i afterwards. The British could now withdraw 


the conclusion of an aimi^tico, which was 
employid in negotiations. These negotiations 
being unsuccessful, hostilities were resumed 
The march of the Knglish. ;n in Ncp.iul, was in 
some dcgiee ret aided by the natme of the 
couittry ; l>ut tins obstacle hung overcome, 
the Burmese wrre completely dc tented, and the 
British advanced jtowaids tin* capital, when 
negotiations tv ere recommenced, and a trealv 
concluded, by which the Burme.se secured tluir 
existence as a nation, and the English ob- 
tained an extension of territory, valuable as 
affbiding a secure frontier. During the pro- 
gress of the ' Burmese war, the British oh 
tamed fiom the king of the A cthei lands, Ma- 
lacca, Singapoie, and tin* Dutch possessions 
which remained 1<> that nation on the continent 


wi'liout discredit, bom a counhy wheie, tor 
the first time, the javaf/yf of their national 
iharacLr scorned cmlangrred. That at hast 
I was vindicated and upheld; though, looking 
I at the cxpendituie of blood and treason e, at 
! the mas.-, of suffering, and the imminent danger 
of irreparable d -grace which must have fol- 
lowed a premature retirement, every English- 
man must wish that, the war had never been 
undoi taken. 

I The chapter in the history if British India 
i which records the annexation of Snide, is little 
,moie consolatory to a sound-heai ted Engli'-h- 
man than that on the war in Afghanistan. 
'Phe amceis or rulers of Siude were cverop- 
1 posed to any close connection with foreigners. 
Vaiious attempts had at different times been 


of India, in exchange for the settlement ol , 
Beueoolui and other possessions in Sumatra: 1 
an event dmtrving notice, and rendered im | 
port ant from the position siibsequi ntlv attained j 
by Singapore, as a vast (iihrjiut of commerce. | 
Some years later, the misconduct of the rajah I 
of Doorg, a small principality in Southern , 
India, rendered necessary his dcposal from 
sovereignty, and his removal from the country 
which ho had misgoverned , and there being no 
one entitled to succeed him, (V>org was un- 
avoidably annexed to the British dominions, 
of which it has since formed part. 
o If 


made to establish such connection, but they had 
been mot. reluctantly and unfavourably. Two 
or thicc treaties had been entered into ; hut 
they were brief, dry, and to neither party sat 1 — 
f aeti >ry . The a m i*e i s < > f Si ndc hated t lie. a 1 ! i.mce, 
whit li the British weie anxious to p'-tublLsii. 
at first for commercial, latterly for political 
purposes. AS hen the British commenced the 
march to Affohn install, a treaty was forced 
upon the rulers of Snide, which was more dis- 
tasteful than any former one. l T nder tins 
treaty, a British military force was to be per- 
manently stationed in Siiulo ; and, after some 
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considerable time. Sir Charles Napier, whose 
career in Sinde has given rise to such a mass of 
controversy, was appointed to the chief com- 
mand there. He commenced his course cer- 
tainly with vigour, but as certainly with little 
consideration of the existing rulers. Treaties 
were proposed, which, though rejection must 
have been looked for, were accepted, whether 
with sincerity or not; — piobably there was 
little of that quality on either side. T»ut, not- 
withstanding the acceptance of the treaties, 
Kir Chailes Napier continued to advance. 
During his progiess the Ihitith Besidency was 
attacked. It was gallantly defended, but weak- 
ness of numbers and deficiency of ammunition 
soon rendered retreat necessary. This was 
effected in good order, but at the sacrifice of 
the greater part of the pioperty within the 
Besidence. The battle of Mecanee followed, 
in which the British gained a brilliant victory. 
Another battle, fought near Hydrabad, the 
capital, may be said ty, have terminated the 
contest; and Sinde, in 1843, became a British 
possession. The conclusion of the contest in 
Sinde found the British government involved 
in difficulties in Gwalior, or the doniMuons of 
Scindia. The death of the representative of 
that house without heirs rendered an arrange- 
ment for the appointment of a successor neces- 
sary. A child, said to be the nearest relative 
of the deceased prince, was selected, and the 
British government approved. But every 
Indian court is a focus of intrigue, and that 
of Gwalior foimed no exception. A rabble 
army of 30,000 men was a source of weakness, 
not of strength ; and through the influence of 
a profligate and reckless court, combined with 
that of a disorganized aimy, the state appealed 
rapidly tending to dissolution. Internal war 
had in fact commenced, when the British 
government, somewhat tardily, though at the 
last rather hastily, putin motityi a military force 
towards the disturbed country. It soon came 
into hostile collision with the enemy ; and two 
victories in one day, gained by two separate 
portions of the British force, decided the ques- 
tions at issue. A new treaty followed, dated 
January, 1844, in which a variety of arrange- 
ments for the ftafety of Sciqdia’s territories and 
the security of those adjacent were embodied. 

By this time, a new cause for apprehension 
had arisen in the north-western part of India. 
The death of Bunjeet Singh, the “ Lion of the 
Punjab,” had been followed by a series of ex- 
cesses, terminating in a state of things in 
which the army was triumphant over the 
government, and was an object of its dread 
rather than of its dependence. At length a 
portion of it crossed the Sutlej, and invaded 
the British territories. This of course was 
repelled ; and, first at Moodkee, subsequently 
at Ferozeshah, in December, 1815, the Sikhs 
were defeated. At Aliwal, and at Sobraon, 
fresh triumphs attended the British forces, 
who finally crossed the river, and dictated the 
terms of submission at Lahore, the Nihh 
capital. Here a treaty was concluded, under 


which the British obtained a cession of all the 
territory between the Bens and the Sutlej ; the 
native government of Lahore being retained, 
with some requisite modifications. Hut this 
arrangement proved of short dm at ion. The 
atrocious conduct of a chief, holding the fort- 
ress of Mooltan, where two British officers 
were murdeiod, the generally distracted state 
of the count i y, the open violation by tho 
government and people of the treaty so re- 
cently concluded, and the actual levying of war 
against their pcucelul neighbour, demand* d 
further intervention of a hostile charm ter. 
One ‘step only remained to be taken, and the 
success which again attended tho British « n 
aided tho Governoi -General to take it. The 
Punjab was anm xed, and was thcnccfoi w.nd 
a part of the vast empire of India. Jn this 
instance, as in bo many others which occur m 
the history of that empire, the cause of Great 
Britain was the cause of general humanity. 

Another Burmese war followed: rendeml 
necessary by the wrongs, public and private, 
inflicted by the Burmese government. It was 
neitherlong in duration noi biilliant in cv tints ; 
and concluded with tho annexation, in De- 
cember, 1852, of the extensive province of 
Pegu, in satisfaction to some dcgiee of the 
injuries sustained, and in aid ot the means « »f 
defending British territoiy and propel ty fioin 
fuithir aggression. 

After all the declamation th ct has been 
expended upon the mums by whu h tin Bi iti^h 
dominions have bet n act] lined, piobably no 
conquests weie ever made n.oie nghteously . 
This is cel tail dy tiue with ngaid to the 
greater poitiou of them. Stiangeis wen 
forced to become conqmiois in self d( feme. 
During a considerable p*j,rLot the last century , 
the question was, whether India should b< -ul>- 
j ligated by Franco or by England. To tins 
question but one ansvur could hi 1 given. The 
perfidy of the native princes was 'mother 
souice of war, and of Butish aggiandisi merit 
But the crimes of these rulers have in this 
respect been hentfieial to their subjects, by 
transferring them to the caie of a bettei and a 
milder government. No friend to mankind 
can wish that the natives had remained undtr 
their old masters, and none but the most pie- 
judiced can believe that their lot would have 
been improved by transfening them to tho 
French. 

I N DM E V EE. — See Edmy, 

INDOOB. — A town in Hyderabad, or the 
dominions of the Nizam, 94 miles N. by \\ . 
from Hyderabad, and 102 miles 10N.K. fiom 
Sholapoor. Lat. 18 1 40', long. 78 J 10'. 

INDOOBTY A town ir| Hyderabad, or 
the dominions of the Nizam, situate on the h ft 
bank of one of the branches of the Kistmi 
river, and 38 miles K.E. from Jlydeiabad. 
Lat. 17 J , long. 78 59. 

IN DOB E TB BRITO It Y. -From the 
capital, the name of Indore is extended to the 
aggregate of the piewMsionn of the I lolc.tr 
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family. These consist of several isolated 
1 1 arts, some of thorn lying very remote from 
olhcis. The area of the whole is estimated at 
8 *1 1 S square miles. Of these districts, those 
situate to the north are drained by the river 
(’hurnbul and its feeders ; those to the south, 
hv the Ncrhudda, flowing east and west. 
Like the lest of Malwa, these districts are 
for tile, producing in a him dance and excellence, J 
wheat and other grain, pulse, sugar-cane ' 
cotton, and especially opium, tlifi poppy pro- 1 
during it hting so generally cultivated, that, ] 
when m bloom, if gives the country the appear- 
and of a vast gaiden. Tobacco is also much 
cultivat'd, and is of excellent quality. The 
great Vindhja range traverses the southern or 1 
Indore division of Tf dear’s dominions, in ai 
direction nearly from east to west, a small | 
portion of the territory lying to the north of 
the mountains, blit by much tin* larger part to j 
the south of then). The part lying south is a | 
poi Lion of t he valley of the Nerhudda, bounded 1 
on the south by the Satpura Mountains. The i 
summits of the Vindhya vary in height, pro- i 
bahlv from I,. ‘>00 to 2,000 feet; and at one 1 
place the crest of the Jam (ih.it, lat. 22’ 23*, i 
long. 7o 19', rises to the elevation of 2,328 
ft et abo\e the sea. The elevation of the Sat- 1 
pura range is sornewh? t treater, one Hummitj 
living 2 otKi feet above the level of the sea, j 
Hi sides the ruling tiihe t)f Main at tag. the 
population compiles many other classes of i 
Hindoos, a few Mahomedans, and a consider-) 
able nuinlier of (binds and Hheols. It is j 
pmih.uly the country of the I’liccL 1 , who are) 
eoiisidoi i*d to have b< cn the r,arli. st occupiers 
of the soil. This race is one of tin* most wild 
and sivage tumid m India, it* people living 
f«»i the most part on wild \t get.iblV* and game, , 
the l.itu r the produce of tin ir h»»ws and 
arrows or on the plunder of their more eivil- 


the general management of the Maliratta inter- 
e.std in Malwa ; ami in 1733, Indore wan 
granted to him, with the district appertaining 
^ ^ 1‘rorn that tune until his death in 
l/h/, lie was the most distinguished of the 
military commanders of the Maliratta race. 
In addition to the possessions above referred 
to, he was appointed deshrnook or feudatory 
of Chnndore, iu Khandeish ; while his revenues 
were further increased by the levy of fixed 
tributes on several states. He was among the 
Maliratta leaders at the battle of KinipuL in 
1731, hut fled when it became apparent that 
the defeat of Ihe Mahrattas was inevitable. 
Mulhar Kao Holcar had only one son, Koomli 
Hao, who was killed during Ins father’s life- 
time. On the death of Mulhar Rao, the suc- 
cession devolved on Malli Rao, the son of 
Koondi Rio. Malli Kao died insane after a 
few months, and the sovereignty of Indore 
fell into the hands of his mother Alia Baee, 
who committed tliewharge of the military 
force of her dominions to Tookajee Holcar, a 
member of the same tribe, hut not otherwise 
related to the family with which the Baee was 
allied. He appears to have acted strictly in 
conformity with her wishes during his long 
command, which was terminated by his death 
in 17'->7? This harmony of action and the 
abilities of both parties brought Indore to a 
state of high prosperity. Succession to the 
power of Tookajee w r as disputed by his two 
legitimate sons Kadi Kao and Mulhar Iiao, 
the latter of whom was cut off by assassination, 
through the treachery of his brother, a person 
weak m intellect, deformed in body, and, as 
his actions showed, not less deformed in his 
moral ooii'-titution. Tookajee left also two 
illegitimate sons, Etojee and Jeswunt Kao. 
Etojee attempted to maintain himself by a 
course of fieebooting, but being seized, was 


i/cd neighbour*. They arc. however, nor put to a very cruel death by the Pcishwa, who 
ontnely irreclaimable, but have in some m- looked on unmoved, whilst the w retched man, 
htames Ken converted into useful and tru-t-jtitd t*> the leg of an elephant, ini, l »red mercy, 
worthy soldiers. The population of the whole ( or shiieked in agony, as he was d. tgged along 
of Hole u ’s dominions is estimated at SI. 134, | until torn in pi. ces. Joswunt Kao, who. on 
which fields an aveiage of 9S to the square the murder of his brother Mulhar Iiao, had 
mile. The 1 e-venue in 1 848 was estimated at . tied to Nag pore, and besought the rajah’s 


22,17,210 rupees, or 221.721/. The armed protection, leeeiveciit in the shape of impri- 
torce, including the contingent of cavalry, | sonment ; from which, however, lie contrived 
amounted to alxuit 7, ubO men. The principal | to escape. He thereupon, like liia brother 
towns, —Indore, MumllaLir, Ivampoora, Bhan- j Etojee, commenced a predatory career, and 
poora, and others, are described under their soon assembled an army of about 30,000 meu, 
respective names in the alphabetical arrange- with above 1 00 pieces of artillery. But this 
ment. large force received a signal defeat from the 

The founder of the family of Holcar was army of Scmdia, when Jeswunt Kao Holcar 
Mulhar b’ao, a ryot or cultivator of Hul, a , lost nearly all his artillery, and the disaster 
v illage of the Deccan. His birth is said to | was followed bv the plunder of the capital, 
have taken place in the year 1003. First a j He. rapidly recovered from the effects ot this 
sin pberd, and subsequently a soldier, he ob- j mischance, and emploved European officers to 
tamed distinction and promotion m hostilities introduce their mscipline into his aruiv. In 
against Nizam ool Mulk, and being received October, ]MI2, at the battle of Poona, which 
into the service oi the Peishwa, was appointed he gained over the combined forces of Dowlut 
to the command of o00 horse. In 1/28, he Rao Scindia and the IViJnva, lie had fourteen 
rcci ned a jaghiie of twelve districts north of { regular b ittalinii*, o,0'Ki irregular infantry, 
the Nerhudda; in 1731, he obtained seventy (and 2f>,0l)U horse. The distinguished state of 
nn'iv, b< ing at the same time appointed to [Indore at the commencement of the present 
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ceutury, when the British government was 
engaged in arduous conflict with various ene- 
mies, gave opportunity for Jeswunt Kao Holcar 
to indulge iii devastation and plunder to an 
enormous extent. General Lake despatched 
against him five battalions of sepoys ami 3,000 
irregular horse, under Colonel Moueon, an 
officer of extraordinary bravery, hut unfortu- 
nately destitute of a corresponding degree of 
judgment. The expedition accordingly termi- 
nated disastrously, and the unhappy letreat of 
this force is characterized as one of the most 
lamentable events in the history of the British 
career in India. The apparent success of 
Holcar caused great numbers of freebooters to 
join him, and at the end of August, 1804, ho 
advanced at the head of <30,000 horse to the 
Jumna, and took the city of Muttra. March- 
ing thence, lie commenced the siege of Delhi 
on the 8th of October, but retreated baffled 
on the llth : the British under General Lake 
marching to its relief. Holcar then, at the 
head of his cavalry, suddenly crossed the 
Jumna near Baniput, and laid waste the Doab 
with fire and sword, closely pursued by General 
Lake, who, on tin* morning of November 17th, 
surprised him in his bivouac at Kurruckabad, 
where lie was totally routed, leaving about 
3,000 dead ; and so rapidly did his ptodatory 
followers fall ofF, that it is stated, that of the 
(30,000 cavalry which he led across the Jumna, 
li>s than half that number lecrossed it. His 
infantiy, which had been intrenched under the 
walls of Deeg, had previously been attacked 
and defeated by a British force under (tenoral 
D razor, on whose fall, before the fate of the 
da} was determined, the command devolved 
upon Colonel Monson, who had then the satis- , 
factiou of frustrating in some degree the disas- 
trous consequences of his retreat. According 
to an authority whose means of information 
were great, Holcar entered Hindustan (or 
Northern India) with “93,000 men, of whom 
(H>,UU0 wrere cavalry, 7,000 artillery, and 19,000 
infantry, and 190 pieces of ordnance ; and he 
left it with his whole force diminished t* » 35,000 
In use, 7,000 infantry and artillery, and thirty- 
five guns.” In October, 1805, Holcar, en- 
couraged no doubt by the wavering and imbe- j 
file policy of Lord Cornwallis, and subse- 
quently of Sir George Barlow, successively! 
Governors - General, marched from Ajineer, I 
wheie he had remained duiing the rains, and 
with 12,000 cavalry, 2,500 infantry, and thirty 
guns, advanced to the Punjab pursued by the 
British under Lord Lake, who came up with 
him at the city of Amntsir, where, in Decem- 
ber, 1805, a treaty was concluded, by which 
Holcar lelinquished any claiift on Tonk, Kam- 
poora, Bhoondee, and all places north of the 
Bhoondee Hills, and in possession of the Bri- 
tish government; but was confirmed in nearly 
all his other possessions. In the following 
year he murdered Kari Kan, the legitimate 
son of Toqkajee Holcar, and Kundi Kao, the 
infant son of Mulhar Kao, another legitimate 
»on of Tookajee, assassinated at an eailier 


period, while contending with his brother 
Kaai Kao. These atrocities were closely 
followed by the insanity of the perpetrator, 
who ultimately sank into a state of litter 
fatuity, in which he died in the year 18J l. 
A stormy regency succeeded, ostensibly ad- 
ministered by Tool see Bye, mistrust) of the 
deceased Jeswunt Kao, but actually, at many 
periods of its continuance, by her various 
paramours. Before the death of Jeswunt Kao 
Holcar, she *had adopted an infant, Mulhar 
Kao Holcar, an illegitimate son of her pro- 
tector, and by general consent lie was recog- 
nised os his father’s successor. In 1817, the 
intrigues and disturbances fomented by the 
different factions which disturbed the .state, 
came to a crisis. The army seized Toolsre 
Bye and the young Mulhar Kao, and having 
murdered the former, commenced hostilities 
under the ostensible command of the latter; 
a result long before indicated. These weie, 
however, brought to a speedy termination by 
the decisive victory which, on December 21st, 

1817, was gained at Malndpore, by tile British 
army over that of Holcar. On January IStli, 

1818, a treaty was concluded at MumlcHOie, 
with ilio British government, that power en- 
gaging to extend the same protection to tho 
territory of Holcar as to its own, and to main- 
tain afield forco for the preservation of internal 
tranmiillity, and for defence against foreign 
aggrftnioti ; disclaiming all tomem w’ltli Hul- 
car’s relatives or subjects, and entering into a 
stipulation not to permit tho Peishw.i or any 
of his heirs or descendants to claim or exeicn-e 
any sovereign ligdits over the dominions of 
Holcar, and to restore to the latter elm f tho 
possessions lately conquered from him. Oil 
the other pa it, Holcar engaged to mioimee 
all claims to *the possessions guai.intced to 
Ameer Kh.in 1>} the British government ; to 
code certain jx rgunnaha to Zalim Singh, of 
Kota; to conhnn to GhufFoor Khay bisjaiaad 
or grant of various districts in*M.ilwa; to ic- 
nounoe all claim to any places north of tho 
Bhooiidco Hills; to cede to the Biitish govern- 
ment all claims of revenues and tnbutos from 
the Kajpoot states, and all the Mahratta chief- 
tain ’s ten itories within and south of thoSatpuia 
range, including the fort of hind w a, as well as 
all his possessions in the province of Khamleish, 
and others intermixed with the ten itories of 
the Nizam and the Bcishwa ; to abstain from 
difdomaticintercour.se with other states, except 
with the knowledge and consent of the British 
resident ; to entertain in his service no Kuro- 
peaus or Americans without similar permission ; 
to permit an accredited minister fioni the 
British government to reside with the maha- 
rajah ; to discharge his superfluous troops, and 
not to keep a larger foice than 3,000 horse, 
for whose regular payment a Hiiitahle arrange- 
ment was to be made. Of the clfect. of this 
airangement, Malcolm observes, “This was m 
(act a new condition to tho Holcar state; for 
twenty years had elapsed .since it had enjoyed 
any legular resouiccs or government, and its 
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name during the greater part of that period 
had only served as a pretext to plunderers 
for committing every species of excess and 
crime.” 

Mulhar ftao Jlolear died in 1833. Ilje 
mother, known by the title of the Mahjee, 
thereupon assumed the reins of government ; 
and au adoption took place by Mulhar Itao’ti 
widow, of an infant son of Bapoo Holcar, a 
distant 1 dative of the family. The pregnancy 
of one of the females in the deceased inaha- 
lajah's zenana (who subsequently gave birth to 
a son) having been concealed, the succession of 
the adopted son, under the title of Martund 
Kao Holcar, was recognised by the British 
government, and the birth of the posthumous 
child was not allowed to disturb the arrange- 
ment. Subsequently, public feeling appeared 
to be decidedly in favour of the superior claims 
of llurree ltao Holcar, a former competitor 
for the guddeo, and the nearest male relative 
of the late maharajah, by whom he had been 
kept for many years a prisoner in the fort of 
M.ilioyflcer, An insurrection broke out in 
favour of the prisoner; the troops sent against 
him espoused his cause, and the existing 
government found it necessary to submit. 
Neutrality waH obscived by the British go- 
vernment during the contest, and amicable 
relations were mainU-’.n 1 with the new ruler, 
flunve Kao Holcar appears to ha\ e manifested 
the full amount of incapacity for government 
winch is ordinarily exhibited by Indian princes. 
1'ndcr his sway the state of the country was 
so wretched, that it was rapidly deserted by 
the inhabitants, especially tho more respectable 
and wealthy portion of them. On the death of 
tins imbecile -pocirncti of oriental chieftainship, 
lie was succeeded by a youth named Kunulee 
ltao Holcar, whom he had adopted with the 
sanction ol the British government. The 
career of this adopttd successor was, however, 
teiminatei] by an early death, when it appears 
no person po^ssed any hereditary claim to the 
giuidce, neither had any one valid title to 
adopt, and the continuance of the Holcar pos- 
so»sums under a sepruate form of government 
been me a question for eonsidciation. It being 
determined that it should he so continued, the 
ihoice of a ruler was to be made; and, after 
weighing the competing claims of various can- 
didates, tho gin Idee was bestowed upon a 
youth named Mulkerjce, who*e elevation it 
was avowed was not in virtue of either adoption 
or hereditary claim, but of the express nomina- 
tion of tin* British government. The oppor- 
tunity was taken to limit the suceesVion to 
lineal heirs, to the exclusion of adoption. The 
new chief being a minor, the government was 
carried on, during his legal infancy, under the 
superintendence of tho resident, by a council 
of regency, composed of tho Maeo Sahib a 
(widow of Jeswunt Kao Holcar) and three 
principal officers of state. Under this arrange- 
ment tho administration and state of the country 
greatly improved. The young chief, educated 
under the allspices of the British government. 


displayed at an early age great capacity for 
public business, and drew forth, by his exem- 
plary conduct, the approbation of the (foveriior- 
Ueneral. In February, 1862, upon the attain- 
ment of his majority, the young rajah assumed 
tho reins of government. 

INDORE, the capital of the possessions of 
Ilolcar’vS family, a town situate in a plain of 
no great extent on the left bank of the small 
river Kutki. It is an ill-built place, the 
houses, which are disposed in irn’gular wind- 
ing streets, being constructed with sundned 
bricks, and covered with clumsy tiles laid on 
bamboos. It contains a few mosques, of no 
architectural pretensions, and numerous Brali- 
minical temples, built of basalt, and white- 
washed with lime. Jacqueiuont, who visited 
the place in 1832, describes the palace of 
Holcar as having no claims to notice, but 
mentions that he was building another, which 
would be much superior. The house of the 
British resident is situate east of the town ; 
and as this, as well as the dwellings of his 
assistants, are well built, surrounded with 
groves and gardens, and judiciously disposed 
in a fine park-like expanse, the whole forms a 
pleasing scene. A strong escort of cavalry and 
infantry attend the resident, but the principal 
British force for this part of India is cantoned 
at Mhnw, thirteen miles more to the south- 
east. The resident at Indore, in addition to 
his duties connected with that state, is the im- 
mediate representative of the British govern- 
ment in regard to various petty Htates under 
its protection, but in other respects differing 
greatly iu theii jireu instances. The Bhopal 
subordinate agency is also subject to his control. 

.Jeninah, or old Indoic. is situate on the 
right side of tho stream. The present Indore, 
on the left bank, was built by order of Alia 
Baoe, widow of Mulhar Kao Holcar, imme- 
diately after his death, in 1 7 (57. The outline 
of the city is nearly square. eav.h side being 
about 1,000 yaido in length ; the aiea is about 
21 d acres, or a third of a square mle, and its 
population may be conjectured noi to exceed 
15,000. Its elevation, according to Malcolm 
and Dangerfield, is 1,098 feet above the sea; 
but Jaequemont, \$ho, however, did not mako 
any barometrical observations on the subject, 
i* of opinion that this estimate errs in excess. 
Indore was plundered in 1801 by the army of 
Doulut Kao Scindia, which had previously 
defeated Holcar, at the head of above 30.000 
men. In 1S01, it was occupied, without re- 
sistance, by a British force under Colonel 
Murray; but was restored on the subsequent 
pacification, in ^1 805. Distance south-west 
from Agra 402 miles; SAW from Delhi 491 ; 
S. fioni Nueimich 112 ; S. from Nusseeiabad, 
bv Neenmeh, 295; S.W. from Saugor 221; 
S.VV. from Allahabad, by Saugor, 537 ; W. 
from Calcutta, by Allahabad, 1,030 ; N.E. 
from Bombay. ?■/*? Maligaum aud Nassiek, 37 7. 
Lat. 22* 12', long. 75° 50’. 

INDUS.- A town iu the Biilidf district of 
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Burdwan, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 62 miles N.W. 
of Calcutta, Lat. 23° 9', long. 87° 41'. 

INDRAL.-— A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, throe miles from the 
left hank of the Manjera river, and 111 mile 1 * 
W.N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. IS' 12', 
long. 77° 6'. 

IN DREE, in Sirhind, a town on the right 
bank of the Delhi Canal, and on the route 
from Kurn&l to Boorea, being 15 miles N. of 
the former. A little above this town it has 
been proposed to commence a watei course from i 
the Delhi Canal, to feed the canal in content - 1 
plation for uniting the waters of the Jumna 
and of the Sutlej. Distant N.W. from Cal-] 
cutta 980 miles. Lat. 29° 52', long. 77 ' S'. t 
INDURGUUH, in the Rajpoot state of 
Boondee, a fort and town held by a petty tri- 
butary rajah, 45 miles N.E. of the town ofi 
Kotah. Cat. 25° 41', long. 76° 19'. j 

INDURPUR, in the fief or jaghire of Ram- 
pore, under the jurisdiction of the lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the loute 
from Bareilly to Alinora, and 51 miles N. ot 
the foi liter. Lat. *28 57', long. 79° 26' 

INDUS. — A great river of Asia. Though 
the vigilant jealousy of the Chinese, who rule 
Tibet, has excluded Europeans from that coun- 
try, the inquiries of Mooreroft, Trebeek, and 
Geiard, have established, beyond any reason- 
able ground of doubt, that the source oi the 
longest and principal stream of the Indus is at j 


turns nearly south-west for a short distance, 
and then takes the direction of north-west. At 
Ugshi, which is about 880 miles from tho 
source, it was surveyed by Moorerolt, and 
fyund to be about fitly yards wide. Close to 
Le, the capital of Ladakh, ami thirty miles 
below Ugshi, the elevation of its hed is not 
les-s than 10,000 teet ; and if that of its source 
be ihsumed at 18,000, and its length, bo far, at 
8 tit) miles, its fall will be found to he twenty- 
two feet per rfnle. Yet the descent of the bed 
of the Kinh-hha-hab is far loss tapid than that 
of the Kutluj, which in thirty miles descends 
2,300 feet, or about seventy-six: feet in tho 
mile. Holding its course in a direction ap- 
proaching to north-west, the Smh-kha bah, 
about eighteen miles below Le, is joined, oppo- 
site to Niemo, by the river of Zanskar, flowing 
from the district of the same name, and in a 
direction from south-west to north-east. The 
Zanskar is a very rapid, tin bid river; the 
Sinh-kha hab, aclearand placid stream. About 
thirty miles below this, and 4 Os fiom its xoun e, 
Vigno found tlie river, at Kulutzi, crossed by 
a wooden bridge, and only twenty-live yaids 
wide. The small size ot the river, after a 
course of more than 400 miles, can only be 
accounted for by the excessive aridity of the 
elevated tract through which it has in Id its 
way. Mooreroft estimates tho breadth of the 
river at this place at only twenty void* , but 
he found that it rone near!) forty t< et dining 
the season of inundation. Having flowed ahnut 


the north of the Kailas Mountain, regarded in 
Hindoo mythology as tlie mansion of tho gods, 
.and Sn a’s paradise ; and though over-estimated 
by Gerard in respect to its altitude, still having 


l 


fifty five miles below this place, in a north- 
west direction, it receives horn the south tho 
river of Dras, which, lining m tlie mountains 
forming the north-eastern fiontn r of Kashmir, 


an elevation of 22,000 feet above the level ot i holds a north-easterly course of about mm ly 
the sea. Tho locality of the source of the miles, and, receiving hovouil sti cams both Ironi 
Indus nmy be stated with sumo probability to tho east and west, dischnigc- a considerable 
be in lat. 32 , long. 81 J 30'. Near its source, volume of water at its eonflm nee. From this 
it bear.s the name of Sui/t-kJut*buh, or “ lion’H confluence the Smh kha-hab takes a more 
mouth,” from a superstitious belief that it flows northerly direction, for about fortv sev< n miles, 
from one. Jt first takes a north-westerly to the fort of K.vns, in lat. V>5 11', long, 

duection to Tagle, about 160 miles from the 75' 57', where it receives, from the moth, tho 
place of its reputed source. It is there joined water of the Shy-yok, by far its most important 
on its left, or south- wef- tern side, by the Hekung 
t ‘boo, or “river of Gartope,” which rises on 
the western base of the Kailas Mountain. The 
united stream bears the name of the northern 
confluent, Smh-kha-bab ; and, near the La and has a greater body of water. Below the 
Ganskicl Pass, about fifty miles below the confluence, the river is known by the name 
junction, the river leaves the table-land through Aba Sind (Indus Proper). About twenty-five 
which it had previously flowed, and enters the miles below the point of junction, and west- 
deep gorges of the great depression dividing ward of it, the Lulus, opposite Iskardoh, re- 
the Kouenhm’or Mooz Taugh from the Hima- ceives from tlie north tho river of Shyghur. 
laya. To this point, five miles from the Chinese The downward course of the Indus between 
frontier, and having an elevation of 14,000 or Iskardoh and Makpon i-Shsigaron, in which 
15,000 feet, its course has bf-en explored by interval it runs a distance of about ninety miles, 
Trebeek, Jthe companion of Mooreroft. It is is in a direction vve.st-north-vvuHt. AtMakpon- 
hituate in lat. 32 a 56', long. 79" 22', on the i-fShagaron, in lat. 35' 48', long. 71° 30, ac- 
horder of a sandy plain, or rather wide valley, cording to Vigne, who viewed tho place at the 
studded with small lakes, having their edges distance of eighteen miles, the river emeiges 
incrusted with soda. The river was here found from the mountainous region, and, turning 
to bo about sixty yards wide, apparently deep, south, a course which it thenceforth continues 
and in the middle of N oventhcr frozen over in to keep generally to the sea, token its way 
most parts. Thirty mdc.s below this, the river through the unexplored country north of 


tributary above the river of Kahool. At the 
confluence of the two iivh-h, the Shy-yok is 
alniut 150 yards broad, the Ki tilt kha hah not 
more than eighty : but the latter is the deeper. 
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Attock. Vigne caused the part intervening 
between lskardoh and M alt pon-i-Shngaron to 
be explored by his native servants, who found 
it to flow through a succession of rocky gorges 
and deep and narrow valleys, rugged and diffi- 
cult, but presenting nothing else remarkable : 
moie recently this section has been examined 
by Kuiopoans. About, tlncu miles south oi 
JSiakpon i-Shagaron, it receives, from the north- 
west, a considerable stream, called the river of 
(iilghit Vigne, who viewed the Indus at 
A elm, about twenty-live miles below this con- 
fluence, describes it there as a vast torrent 
lushing through a valley six or seven miles 
wide, and holding a south-westerly course, 
which might be traced downwards lor at least 
foity-live miles. From thence to Derbend, a 
distance o 1 about 111 miles, its course lies 
thiough cou nines inhabited by barbarous and 
fanatical tubes ol Mussulmans, and which 
does not appear to have ever been explored by 
Europeans. At Dei bend, on the northern 
boundary of the British territoiy of the Punjab, 
it was m l -S-37 surveyed by Lieutenant Leech, 
of the Bengal Engineers, and there, in the 
middle of August, about which time it is 
fullest, lie lound it lUO yards wide. From 
this place, about M2 miles from its source, and 
in Lit. ill IV, long. 72 5F, lie descended the 
nvir on a lait to AtLik, «i d' stance of about 
sixty unit s. In this interval, the l iver, flowing 
through a plain, h:us a broad cliaunel of no 
gieat depth, containing many islands, and is 
hn<lable in live places. 

The lonls are only available in winter, when 
tin* m«i is lowest, and even then the attempt 
is pm ilous, hum the i.ipidity of the eurionl and 
the benumbing loldue-b ol the water. Iltlie 
account given by M.is w on be correct, 1,200 
hor-enu n who swept aw i\ and drowned on 
one ocm-ion wiuu tho Indus was crossed by 
llunjeet Mngli .it one ot tlu&e fords. Hough 
st.itis the number lo>t at 7,w00. Miah Shooja 
folded tlie Indus in 1 s >0!» above \ttock, l>ut his 
suet e-s was considered to he almost a miracle. 
Wheie crossed by Forster, about twenty miles 
above Attock, in the middle of duly, and con- 
sequently when fullest, it was tlmv- quarters of 
a nule or a mile in bieadth, with a rough and 
rapid runout, endangering the forty -boat, 
though large enough to eoutaiu seventy per- 
sons, together with much merchandise and 
some hoi sox. Close above Attock, the Indus 
receives, on the western side, the great river 
of Kahool, which drains the extensive basin of 
KaIkioI, tlie um thorn declivity of Sufeid Kob, 
the southern declivity of Hindoo Koosh and 
Chitral, and the other extensive valleys which 
furrow’ this bust great range on the south, Both 
rivers have large volumes of water, and are 
very rapid ; ami as they meet amidst numerous 
rocks, the confluence is turbulent, and attended 
with gieat noise. The Kabool river appears 
to have nearly as much water as the Indus, 
and in one respect lias an advantage over it, 
lining navigable for forty miles above tho con- 
fluence, while tlie upward navigation of the 


Indus is rendered impracticable by a very 
violent rapid, immediately above the junction. 
Both, rivers have gold in their sands, in the 
vicinity of Attock. It is obtained in various 
places along the upper couiee of the Indus, or 
its tributaries; aH at (Jartope, in H males, and 
also near the confluence of the Shy-yok] and 
near lVkanloh. Attock, just below the con- 
fluence of the Kabool river, about S/2 miles 
from the supposed source of tlie Indus, and in 
lat. 33° 51, long. 72 u 10', is remarkable, as 
being the limit of the upward navigation of the 
latter river, and the place most frequented for 
passage over it from llimlostan to Afghanistan. 
The passage is, for the greater pait of the year, 
made by bridges of boats, of which there am 
two : one is above the fort of Attock, wheie 
the river is 800 feet wide ; the other below, 
wdiere it is above 510 feet wide. W ood found 
the depth at Attock, in August, to be sixty 
feet ; the rate of the current six miles an hour ; 
the breadth, where he measured it above the 
place of the bridge, 858 feet. The inundation 
affects the depth and speed of the current, 
rather than the breadth, at Attock. This 
remarkable point is about 1,000 feet above the 
sea, and consequently about 17,0*10 feet below 
the source of the Indus, which falls, therefore, 
to that •extent in 872 miles. This i9 at tho 
a\ ci age rate of about twenty feet per mile. 
The length of its channel from Attock to the 
Hea is 042 miles, and consequently, in that 
lower part of its course, it falls little more than 
a foot pi r mile. At Attock, the river, flowing 
generally south-soutl.-wo$t, as it does below 
Derbend, enters a deep rocky channel in 
the Salt range, or secondary mountains, which 
connect the eastern extremity of Sufeid Koh 
with the base of the Himalaya, in the Punjab. 
In this part of its course, the river, as well as 
the foit on its left or eastern bank, is known 
by the name of Attock, in consequence, as is 
generally supposed, of the prohibition under 
which the Hindu* *, originally lay n*' passing it 
westward. For about ten miles b- low Attock, 
tlie liver, though in general rolling between 
high clitfs of slate rock, has a calm, deep, and 
rapid current ; but for above 1 ’0 miles farther 
down, to K ala- Pugh, it b< comes an enormous 
torrent, whirling and rolling among hug* 
boulders and ledges of $pck, ami between preci- 
pices rising nearly perpendicularly several hun- 
dred feet from tho water’s edge. The water 
here is a dark lead-colour, and henee the name 
jV Utah, or “ blue river,” given as well to the 
Indus as to a town on its banks, about twelve 
miles below Attock. At Uhora Trup, about 
twenty miles below Attock, the immense body 
of water passes* through a channel only 250 
feet wido, but having a depth of 180, feet, the 
velocity being ah. ait ten miles an hour. 

Wood, describing the course of the river from 
Attock to Kala-Bagh, says, *• It here rushes 
down a valley varying from 100 to 400 yards 
wide, between precipitous banks from 7 0 to 
700 feat high.” During inundation, the river 
rises in this p‘i rt about fifty feet. As tlie river 
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approaches the plain country below Kala-Bagh, 
the channel expands nearly to the breadth of 
500 yards ; just above that town the width is 
481 yards. Below Kala-Bagh, in lat. 82° 57', 
long. 71° 36', and about 830 miles from the 
mouth, the river enters the plain, the east or 
left bank here becoming low, while on the 
right the Khussoree Hills rise abruptly fiom 
the water, having, as Burnes observes, fi the 
appearance of a va*t fortress, formed by natuie, 
with the Indus as its ditch.*' Along the base 
of these hills, which stretch south-south-west 
for about seventy miles, the channel is deep, 
generally having soundings about sixty foot. 
On entering the plain, the water loses its clear- 
ness, and becomes loaded with mud. In inun- 
dation, the depth of the stream is not so much 
affected in this part of its course as are the 
breadth and velouty ; and here, as well as in 
the Delta, the liver, when swollen, overflow's 
the adjacent country to a great extent. From 
Kala-Bagh, southwards, to Mittunkote, distant 
about 350 miles, the banks, either right or left, 
or both, are in several places so low, that the 
first rise of the river covers the country around 
with water, extending, as the inundation ad- 
vances, as far as the eye can roach. As the 
inundation originates in the melting of the 
snows in the Hindoo Koosh and the Himalaya, 
it commences with spring, and retrogrades as 
autumn advances ; and so regular is this pro- 
cess, that, according to Wood, it begins to rise 
on the 23rd of March, and to subside on the 
23rd of September, its maximum being about 
the Gfch or 7th of Vugust. The average rise of 
the inundation between Kala-Bagh and Mit- 
tunkote is eight feet and a half; the declivity 
of the waters edge is eight inches per mile. 
In this part of its cour.se, with the exception of 
the Kooruni, the Indus receives scarcely any 
accession to its water. Higher up it has a few 
tributaries, though of no great importance. 
Thus, on the right, or we&t bank, m lat. 33 25', 
long. 71° 52', the Toe, described by Elphnr- 
fetone as a deep and clear stream, falls into it. 
On the left, or east side, in lat. 33 c 47', long. 
72" Id', the Indus receives the Hurroo, a small 
stream ; and on the same side, lower down, in 
lat. 33 & T, long. 71 J 46', *the Swan, also an 
inconsiderable stream. The Indus, between 
Kala-Bagh and M ittqjrkote, m consequence 
of the great breadth of its channel, is scarcely 
affected by rain ; but in the narrow part, 
above Kala-Bagh, it sometimes rises eight or 
nine feet in a short time from this cause. 
Tn many places where the river flows through 
the plain, there is an inner and an outer bank. 
The outer banks run at a great distance from 
each other, and between them, during inunda- 
tion, the vast body ui water rolls often m 
several channels, separated by shifting inlands : 
when the river is low, this great course be- 
comes a shallow valley of very irregular 
breadth, and the shrunken river rneauders 
along its bottom. If the outer banks were 
continuous, the river would roll along in a 
stream varying in breadth according to the j 


l greater or less degree of inundation ; but 
at all times, even when fullest, in a defined 
channel of moderate breadth, though varying 
groatly in different parts. In many places, 
however, the outer bank is wanting, and, 
during inundation, the river expands over tho 
country, converting it into an extensive lake. 
Between Alittunkote *and Bukkui, the inun- 
dation extends sometimes twenty mdes fiom 
the western side of the river, in its low state, 
and ten or twfelve from tho eastern side. \\ uod 
gives the width of the shrunken river as vary- 
ing from 480 to 1,600 yards, and the aveiage 
width at about 680 yards ; its usual maxima of 
depth, at nine, twelve, orhHeen feet hut its bed 
is so irregular, ami so liable to be obstiucted 
by shifting shoals, that, though it cannot lie 
regularly and safely forded in any pait, except 
that intervening between Torbola and Attock, 
its navigation, even below tho continence of 
the Kabool, cannot Ik* effected at all linns, 
and continuously thioughout its whole com so, 
by boats di awing more than tlm ty inches 
water. The general velocity of the stream in 
its shrunken state is estimated by "Wood at 
three miles an hour; but he obseives, ‘ k it is 
seal cely necessary to remaik, that the time 
last items (breadth, depth, velocity) aie vuy 
inconstant. At no two places are the measure- 
ments exactly alike, nor do they continue the 
same at one place for a single week.” In f.u t, 
the breadth, during inundation, is only 250 
feet at (Biota Ttup; and below Alittunkote, 
it in one place amounts to thirty miles . the 
depth at tho same time and place is 186 h et, 
and in other places onl\ twi Ive ft et the 
velocity at Oh ora Tiup, dunng the inundation, 
is ten miles an hour; at other places, not half 
that, and when the river*# Jovv, often not umio 
than two miles an hour. 

The geneial course of tho river is a little we *t 
of south from Attock to the confluence of tho 
Punjnud, the ehamitl which couwis the <ol- 
lected streams of the Punjab. This t onfluenc e 
is on the left or eastern side of tin* Indus, two 
or three miles below Mittunkote, in kit 28 65', 
long. 70 1 " 28', and about 490 miles fmm the 
sea. Above tho confluence, tho hn.idlh of 
tho Indus is less than that of tho other riw l. 
but, in consequence of the greater depth and 
velocity, the former has the greater volume 
of water. Wood found the Indus having a 
breadth of 60S yards, a velocity of about five 
miles an hour, a d« pth of twelve or fifteen f< et, 
and discharging 1)1,719 cubic feet per second. 
The Punjnud had a breadth of 1,766 yards, a 
velocity of about two miles an hour, ad^ptli 
of twelve or fifteen feet, and discharged 68,1)55 
cubic feet per second. Below the continence, 
the Indus is in its lowest State 2,000 yards 
wide. Its aspect in this jiart iH well described 
by Boileau. “ At the place where we mossed 
the Indus, almost immediately below its junc 
tion with the Punjnud, its stream is 2,047 
yards, or nearly a mile and a quarter, rn 
breadth, at a place where its width was im 
j broken either by islands o^jBand banks. The 
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banks are very low, and the water very muddy, tween the Fulailee on the oast, and the extreme 
having just begun to rise, from the melting of western branch of the Indus, being, with little 
the snows at its sources ; nor is the stream of exception, alluvial, and obviously deposited 
very great depth, except in the main channel ; by the river. The Fulailee holds a south- 
but with all these drawbacks, it is a magni- easterly course, in the lower part of which it 
ficeut sheet of water— a very prince of rivers.” bears the name of the* Uounee, which, corn- 
For a considerable distance above and below mutiicating, during high inundations, with the 
Mittunkote, tlie country is low, and the inun- Phurraun, is thereby discharged into the sea 
dation extensive, reaching to Khikarpoor, and through the Koree mouth. The Korea mouth 
oven to some places distant from the river may more properly be termed an arm of the 
twenty miles to the west, and extending eight sea, as the water ih salt, and it receives a cur- 
or ten miles to the east. Lower down, at rent from the Indus only during inundations 
Koree, the stream makes its way through a of unusual height. Kurnes found it seven 
low ridge of limestone and flm t, which stretches miles wide and twenty feet deep at Cotasir, 
from the mountains of Cutcli (lundava, east- about twenty miles from the open sea. Some 
ward, to Jessulmair. There are strong indica- suppose it to have once been the principal 
tions that the stream, in remote ages, swept mouth of the Indus, constantly discharging 
far eastward along their northern base, and the water of the Narra, which they consider 
irrigated the level tract at present desert, but to have been the chief branch. It is at present 
exhibiting numerous proofs that it once was the most eastern of the estuaries connected 
traversed by large streams, and was both with the Ludus. The Pinyaree, a wide branch, 
fertile and populous. At present, this ridge which diverges from the Indus rft Buuua, 
is cut, not only by the Indus, but, a few miles 1 about forty miles below Hyderabad, is na- 
farthcr east, by the Kastern Narra, which | vignhle, downwards, to within fifty miles of the 
diverges from the main stream, on the eastern j sea : at that distance the navigation is (dosed 
side, a short distance al>ove Koree, and takes 'by a bund or dam, thrown across it at Magh- 
a south easterly course through the desert, in 1 ribeo ; but as the water makes its way through 
which it is usually lost, though in violent in- 1 small creeks in time of inundation, the navi- 
undations it rolls onward to the sea m a great 1 gatioti recommences below the bund, and 
volume of water, discharging itself through j continties to the sea. The Pinyaree discharges 
the Koree, or most eastern mouth, which is in itself through the Sir estuary, two miles wide 
general quite deserted by the fresh water, j at its mouth, with a depth on the l«ir of one 
At Koree, there are four rocky islets, the fathom, and of from four to six inside : it is 
largest of which, that of Kukkur, contains an ( next, westward, to the Koree mouth. At 
extensive fort, and divides the river into two about six miles above Tattn, the, Kulairee, a 
channels. Fifty miles below this place, the j small branch, leaves the Indus on ttie right or 
Western Narra, a great and permanent branch, I western side, and may be considered to mark 
divaricates from the Indus on the western side, the commeiu emont of the Delta on that side, 
and, after a tortuous course of nearly 120 Were not its water lost by absorption and 
miles rejoins the main stream about four miles evaporation, it would generally insulate Tatta, 
south-east of Sehwan. A little above that as it now dr**s occasionally. At about five 
town, the Narin has a large but shallow' ex- miles below Tatta, and sixty miles from the 
pansion, filled Lake Manchur, varying in sea, the Indus is divided into tw ? o great 
circuit from thirty to fifty miles, according to luanches,- the Ibiggaur, which How’s west- 
thc gieater or less degree of inundation. 'Phis vvaid, and the Sata, which maintu ms die pie - 
great watercourse, in the part intervening mous course of the Indus southward, and is in 
between Lake Manchur and the Indus, has a strictness the continuation of that river. The 
name distinct from that of the Nairn, being Midland the Moutnee, formerly Teat branches, 
called the Arul. From Sehwan, downwards, leaving the left or eastern side of the Sata, are 
to the efflux of the Fulailee, a distance of now so diminished as to be almost dry. The 
about eighty miles, the bed of the river is estuaries, however, regain : that of the Mull 
milch depressed Ixdow the level of the adjacent^ is navigable for boats; it is the mouth next 
country, and the banks are elevated from six 1 westward of the Sir; and beyond this, in the 
te»*n to twenty feet above the surface in tin* same direction, is the K aha, or estuary of the 
low season : in this part of the course, inun- Moutnee, at present umuvrigable. A few 
dations rarely overspicad the country, and miles further west is the Kooky warree mouth, 
irrigation is effected by raising the water with now blocked up by a sandluink, but forming, 
the Pei si an wheel. The Fulailee, a large in 1837, when Carless published his account, 
branch, though yoarly diminishing, leaves tlie ' “the grand einlwtuchuro of the Indus,” having 
Indus, on the eastern side, about twelve miles 1 a breadth of 1,100 yards. Even th f en, how- 
north of Hyderabad, and, flowing south-east, ever, the navigai on was reudered difficult by 
insulates the (Junjah Hills, on which that town [an enormous bank stretching across it, and 
is built, as, about fifteen miles below it, an , extending five miles out to sea. The Sata now 
offset running westward rejoins the main discharges the great bulk of its waters through 
stream. At Triecal, where is the point of the Kodewairee. the next mouth proceeding 
reunion, in lat. 25* O', long. 03* 2P, tlie Delta westward, the embouchure of which was con- 
cominunces ; all below it, and contained be- siderably diverted during the inundation of 
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1848. Its channel jp well defined, having no 
less than from seven to eight feet water at low 
spring tides. Following the line of coast in a 
north-westerly direction, the next estuary is 
that of the Hujamree, where the English force, 
advancing in 1838 on AfFghauistan, were 
landed. Next in succession, in the same 
direction, is the Jooa mouth, leading by the 
river of the same name to the Buggaur, and 
racticable to the junctiou for river steamers 
uring the floods. During the low season, 
the estuaries of both the Jooa and Ilujamree 
are safe roads for ingress or egress, independ- 
ent of fresh-water discharge. The Dubbar 
and Gorabee, now united, form the next mouth, 
which has five feet on the bar at low water ; 
beyond which is the Pityanee, also communi- 
cating with the Buggaur, by which it was for 
a time deserted. Further on is the Cooddee 
mouth, having live feet at low water ; and this 
is succeeded by the Pitty, one of the largest, 
deepest, and best defined of the mouths of the 
Indus, and much frequented by steamers to 
and from Kurracheo. Next and last is the 
Gizree, the estuary of a branch of the Indus 
formerly obliterated, but again rendered na- 
vigable for boats, though liaving but two feet 
water at its mouth at low tide. 

The distance from the Koree estuary, in the 
south-east, to the mouth of Gizree creek, in 
the north-west, is about 130 miles, and such 
is, consequently, the length of the se.ocoast of 
the Delta. There are several mouths of less 
importance, and the enumeration of which is 
unnecessary. There are also numerous intri- 
cate cross-channels, allowing an inland naviga- 
tion for small vessels between the various 
creeks and branches. To sum up briefly this 
involved subject— during the season of low 
water, the Indus falls into the sea by only one 
channel of any importance : this, called the 
Sata, Munnejah, or Wanyauee, has its efflux 
the Kedewarree mouth, the entrance of 
which is very unsafe, and consequently avoided 
by coasting craft. “ Impetuous currents and 
shifting sands are dangers they are not disposed 
to encounter. Sharp vessels grounding on such 
a locality seldom escape serious disaster, a few 
hours being sufficient to engulf them in a bed 
of sand, from which no human aid or skill can 
extricate them.” The other mouths, with the 
exception of the Pitty, are, in the season of low 
water, little more than creeks Bilted up and 
closed at various distances from the sea. The 
number of these creeks or estuaries at present 
at all worth noticing, is thirteen, occurring in 
the following order in proceeding from south- 
east to north-west, the Koree, 8eer, Mull, 
Kaha, Kookewarree, Kedywarree, Hujamree, 
Jooa, Durbar, Pitteeanee, Coondee, Pitty, and 
Gi 2 ree. The tide influences the Indus nearly 
up to Tatta, a distance of about seventy miles. 
The spring tide rises nine feet. 

The description above given of the mouths 
and lower branches of the Indus is mainly 
applicable to their state wheu the river is 
lowest. When the river is at its height, as 


Burnes observes, “ the great branches of this 
river are of themselves so numerous, and throw 
off such an incredible number of arms, that the 
inundation is general ; and in those places 
which are denied this advantage by fortuitous 
circumstances, artificial drains, about four feet 
wide and three deep, conduct the water through 
the fields.” For about twenty miles from the 
sea, the whole country is nearly submerged. 
At this season, the water of the sea is fresh for 
some distance from the land, and discoloured 
for a still greater. The quantity of water 
discharged by the Indus is by no means pro- 
portionate to the enormous supplies derived 
from its numerous tributaries : the larger por- 
tion seems lost by evaporation, absorption, and 
employment for irrigation in a sultry climate 
where rain seldom falls. Wood and Lord state 
the maximum discharge in August, at 44(),080 
cubic fret per second, and in December, at 
40,857 cubic feet per second. The water in the 
early part of the season of inundation is very 
uuwholcsome, in consequence of the great 
quantity of decayed vegetable and animal mat- 
ter held in suspension by it. Lord, who made 
experiments by desiccating the water and 
weighing the residuum, computes that the 
quantity of silt annually discharged by tho 
river, during the seven months of inundation, 
would suffice to form an island or hank iorty- 
two miles long, twenty-seven miles broad, and 
forty feet deep ; but it is clear, that this com- 
putation must be received witli gr»*at allow- 
ances, as, according to it, the land of Sinde 
must have been much farther advanced into 
the Indian Ocean than it is found to be. After 
the early part of tho season of inundation, if 
the water he preserved until the earthy admix- 
ture has subsided, it^is both palatable and 
wholesome. 

The Indus is infested by alligators : they are 
of the (jnryhtl or long-snouted kind, the common 
kind being unknown in the river, though 
numerous in lagoons near Kurrachee. The 
bolun, a cetaceous animal, the size of a por- 
poise, is common. Nowhere are fish finer or 
more abundant, and they form a large portion 
of the sustenance of the population of the ad- 
jacent country. Westniacott enumerates six- 
teen kinds, some as long as six or seven feet. 
The jmlla, a species of carp, is a rich and deli- 
cious fish, though bony to a degree dangerous 
to an incautious eater. It is largely consumed 
on the spot, and also dried for exportation, 
forming an important article in the scanty 
trade of Sinde. The fisherman of the pulla 
floats, with his breast downwards, on an oblong 
earthen vessel, closed in all parts except an 
orifice, which he covers by applying hiw Htomach 
to it. In this position, he passes along, taking 
the fish with a net at the end of a long bamboo, 
and depositing it in the vessel. 

Wood observes, that “ the population of the 
banks of the Indus are almost amphibious. 
The boatmen of Lower Sinde, for example, 
live, like the Chinese, in their boats. If a 
native of the Lower Indus has occasion to cross 
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the stream, a pulla-jar wafts him to the opposite 
shore. At Hukkur, the mnmik (inflated hide) 
supersedes the pulla-jar ; and from Mittunkote 
upward*, every man living near the river has 
one. Kosaids (couriers) so mounted make sur- 
prising journeys, and the soldier, with Sword 
and matchlock secured across his shoulders, 
thus avoids the fatigue of a long march.” The 
leisure time of every description of persons is 
spent in the water, or floating on it. Such 
familiarity with the water naturally inclines 
the population to regard it as the great medium 
of commercial intercourse, and Hamilton, who 
visited Sinde at the close of the seventeenth 
century, found the traffic considerable. Until 
within the last few years, the trade of the Indus 
was obstructed, and. in many places destroyed, 
by the oppression and vexatious rapacity of 
tiie various petty powers and tribes claiming 
sovereignty over divers parts of its course. 
The -'Ucrt'ss of the British arms has led to the 
restoration of a better state of things. The 
dntmdnh, or boat generally used in Lower Sinde, 
is a clumsy vehicle, flat-bottomed, of capacity 
varying from thirty to fifty tons, with bow and 
stem, each forming a broad inclined plane, 
having, the former, an angle with the surface 
of the water of about twenty, the latter of about 
forty degrees. The jutvjitfex, or state barges 
of the ameers, weie «n < oiisi(‘er«*ble dimensions. 


In estimating the advantages to be drawn 
from the navigation of the Indus, reference 
should be had, not only to the ltome consump- 
tion of Sinde and the Punjab, but also to the 
demand of the various marts of those countries 
through which Afghanistan, Khorasan, and 
Central Asia are laigely supplied ; and the best 
means of advancing this most important branch 
of trade have been deemed to be the establish- 
ment of grand periodical fairs at suitable points 
on the banka of the Indus, and in affording 
facilities of communication and protection to 
the commercial classes. Kurrachee and Sukkur 
have been selected as sites for this purpose. 
Communication between Kurrachee ami the 
higher parts of the river is carried on by means 
of government steam-vessels. 

Although some of the particulars following 
have been already noticed, it may be con- 
venient, in conclusion, to bring them 'into one 
view. The length of the navigable part of the 
river from the sea to Attock has been ascer- 
tained, by measurement, to be 942 miles ; that 
of the upper part is al»out 8(50 miles ; making 
a total length, in pound numbers, of 1,800 rmles. 
The aveiage declivity of the watercourse from 
j the supposed locality of the source to Attock 
is, per mile, twenty-four feet ; from Attock 
jdowmvnftds to Kala-Bagh, a distance of about 
110 miles, it is twenty inches ; from this last 


Wood measured one 120 feet long, eighteen 
and a half broad, ami drawing two feet six 
inches water. Tn the upper part of the Tndus, 
the boat clpctly used is the zohnd\ in most | 
respects resembling the dnond.ih, exoipt that 
it is smaller, lighter, and more manageable. 
The day yah, U'cd only in the boisterous part 
of the current above Kala-Bagh, is very strongly 
built, with stern and bow greatly projecting, 
to keep away the hull from the bank, in case 
of collision with it. Jt is so heavy and un- 
manageable, that if brought far down the 
river, it usually disposed of there, to save 
th<* labour amK , \pen'-e of Lacking it hack. In 
proceeding up the stream when tho wind L 
unfavourable, as is generally the case during 
the half-year between the autumnal and vernal 
equinoxes, way must be marie exclusively by 
tracking. During the other half-year southerly 
winds prevail, and the boafcs run up under sail 


place to Mittunkote, a distance of about 350 
miles, it is eight inches ; and thence to the sea, 
six inches. The Indus is probably destined to 
be an important channel of political and com- 
mercia i com municat ion . 

INGEMOOR. -A town in the British dis- 
trict of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 129 
miles N.N. W. of Madras. Lat. 14° 49', long. 
79" 39'. 

INHOWNA, in the territory of Oude, a 
small town on the route from Luckuow can- 
tonment to Pertaubgurh, 51 miles S.E. of the 
former, 59 N.W. of the latter. It has a small 
Iwizar, and is well supplied with A»ter. Lat. 

1 2G J 33', long. 81" 25'. 

| INGLEGHEE.— A town in Hyderabad, or 
•dominions of the Nizam, 104 miles W.S.AV. 
’from Hyderabad, and 84 mileB E. by N. from 
I Becjapoor. Lat. 17° 2, long. 77° T. 


before it, ekeept where tho u^o of sails be- 1 TN.1APRL -See Kautpoora Mountain*. 


comes dangerous from peculiar circumstances. 
Steam will doubtless be found highly efficient 
in navigating the Indus. Communication by 
its means lias indeed been already otablished 
between Kurrachee and Mooltan, by govern- 
ment. vessels, for goods and passengers ; an 
advantage which it is confidently believed will 
shortly be extended to Kala-Bagh, on the 
Indus, and to tho town of Jlielum, on the tribu- 
tary of that name. Tho principal obstacle to 
ita genet al deployment is the dearness and 
inferior quality of the firewood of Sinde ; but 
coal has been discovered near tho Indus, both 
in the Punjab ami on the westorn bank of the 
river, though further investigation is required 
as to ita quality;* ml quantity. 


INJ1LLY. — A town in the British district 
of Gaitjam, presidency of Madias, 20 miles 
W.NAV. of Ganjam. Lat. liT 29', long. 

sr 50 '. 

INNAUONDA, or VINUKONDA, in the 
British district of Guntimr, presidency of 
Madras, a town* the principal place of the 
talook or subdivision of the same name. 
Shocks of earthquake have been occasionally 
felt at this place. Lat. 10’ 3', long. 79" 48. 

1 1NTGAON, in the British district of Ba- 
i reilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.VV. Provinces, a 
. village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
1 to Seetapoor, and 29 miles S.E. of the former, 
i Lat. 28° 16', long. 79 a 5(5'. 
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IRADUTNUOUR, in the British district 
of Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Dholpoor to Agra, 
15 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 2(P 59', long. 
78 ° 9 '. 

IRAK RIVER, in Sinde, rises at the base 
of the Bhool Hills, in the mountainous tract 
between Kurrachee and Sehwan, and in about 
lat. 25° 20', long. 67° 45'. It holds a course 
of about forty miles in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, and empties itself, in lat. 24" 53', long. 
68° 6', into the dund or lake of Kunjur, a con- 
siderable body of brackish water, abounding 
in fish. Though the stream fails in time of 
drought, water may always be obtained by 
digging in the bed. 

IREJ. — Sec Erich. 

IRLArAUL —A town in the British dis- 
trict of Nellore. presidency of Madras, 37 
miles S.W. of Ongole. Lat. 15 u 12', long. 
79° 40'. 

IRON ISLAND, off the coast of the Tenas- 
serim provinces, measuring twenty miles in 
length from north to south, apd two in breadth. 
The north part of the island terminates in a 
point with rocks, having close to them from 
twenty-five to thirty fathoms water. Lat. 
12° 45', long. 98° 28'. , 

IRRAWADDY. — A river rising at the 
eastern extremity of the Snowy range of the 
Himalayas, the source of its principal tributary 
being in lat. 28' 5', long. 97° 58'. It flows in 
a direction from north to south, traversing the 
heart of the Burmese territories, which it sepa- 
rates into two nearly equal divisions. After a 
course of 790 miles, it reaches the southern 


1 the river at Prome, to ascertain tlio velocity of 
j the current, it appeared that the fall of the 
stream from October to February amounted to 
almut twenty feet ; the mean depth on the 
25th April was found to range from twelve to 
thirteen feet; and its mean speed was com- 
puted at about two miles per hour. The Bas- 
soin branch affords a passage for the hugest 
ships for sixty miles from its mouth, and for 
forty miles further %r vessels of 300 tons. No 
river of similar magnitude, it is stated, pre- 
aents so few obstructions. Accoiding to the 
theory of M. Klaproth and the Chinese geo- 
graphers, the Irrawaddy is a continuation of 
the Sanpo of Thibet ; but though absolute 
proof be yet wanting of tho identity of the 
latter with the Brahmapootra, little doubt ap- 
pears to be now entertained on ihis point. A 
high authority, exploring the Irrawaddy at a 
spot obviously at no great distance from its 
^ source, observes: “The Irrawaddy we weie 
I surprised to find but a small river, smaller 
1 even than we anticipated, though awaie of the 
I proximity of its sources. It was not more than 
, eighty yards broad, and still fordable, though 
considerably swollen by the melting snows ; 

I tho bed was of rounded stones, and both above 
I and below where we stood, we could see nume- 
|rous shallow rapids. As to the origin of the 
'river, I felt perfectly satisfied from the moment 
i T made inquiries at Sadiya ; but since further 
! evidence, founded on the teport of the natives, 
i might not have satisfied those who had adopted 
‘M. Klaproth's opinion, that the paters of the 
i Sanpo find an outlet through the channel ol‘ 
j the Irrawaddy, I had resolved, if possible, to 
j have ocular and incontrovertible denionstra- 


fron tier of Burmah, and crossing over into the tion ; and I could not help exulting, when 
British province of Pegu, pursues its way for standing ou the edge oLthccleai stream, at Die 
a further distance of 270 miles, reaching the successful result of our toils and fatigues. Bo- 
Ray of Bengal by several mouths, which form fore us, to the north, rose a towering wall, 
the delta of the Irrawaddy.* At the distance stretching from west to east, ollcnng an 
of 540 miles from its source, it passes the Bur- awkward impediment to the passage of n river 
mese town of Ummerapoora ; and a few miles in a cro.ss direction; and we t'lgieed on the 
farther, it flows past the capital of the empire, spot, that if M. Klaproth proved doteiinim-d 
sixty-five miles beyond which it receives, on to make his Sanpo pass by A\a, he must find 
the right side, its great confluent the Khyend- a river for his purpose considerably removed 
wen, flowing also from the north. The course i towards or into China.” A chart of the lira- 
of the united stream through the Burmese waddy from Rangoon to Vandaboo has been 


territory continues for the further distance of published, and further attempts to explore this 
180 miles. Fifty miles below the southern I river have, it is believed, been sucecsrdul in 
frontier of Burmah, as at present defined, it j adding somewhat to the stock of knowledge on 
passes the British town of Prome; ninety i the subject. J tut at present their results am 
miles below which it diverges into two prin- not available for general use, as no public com- 
cipal branches, each measuring about 130 miles ' munication, either official or otherwise, has yet 


in length. The more easterly of these blanches | been made of them. A short time will proba- 
i» designated the Rangoon or Niriam river, bly throw open the discoveries to all who may 
from the cities of those names built upon its take an inteiest in the matter, 
banks ; and it falls into the (jrulf of Martaban, 

in lat. 16° 28', long. 9t>° 24'. The other main ISAKHANKAKOT, in Sirhind, a village 


branch, intersecting the province in a south- with a small fort, on the route ft nm Loodianah 
westerly direction, is known as the river of [to Ferozpoor, and 40 miles W. of the foimer 
Basse in, and discharges itself, into the Bay of town. It is situate in an open, level country, 
Bengal, in lat. 15° 50', long. 94° 26'. Iiinu- partially cultivated, and capable of yielding 
merable watercourses, forming the delta, are supplies for a moderate number of troops, 
thrown off from these two rivers. Water is abundant, and the road in this part 

From experiments instituted in 1852 across of the route generally good, though in some 
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places sandy, yet not so much so as to present ' 
serious difficulties for guns or carriages. Dis- 
tance N.W. from Calcutta 1,134 miles. Lat. 
80 J 57', long. 75 J !(>'. 

ISHAMUTTEK. — The name of one of the j 
numerous watercourses of the Canges which 
intersect the lower provinces of Bengal : it 
divaricates from the Martabhanga in lat. 1 
23° 24', long. 88 J 42', and flowing in a southerly 
direction for seventy miles through the British 
distiicts of Nuddea and Barasut,’ falls into the 
J»ay of Bengal through the Soonderbumls. 

1SHAPORE. — A village on the left bank of 
the Hooghly river, in the British district of 
Barasut, lieut.-gov. of Bengal. At this place , 
are the powder-works of the government. The j 
manufacture of gunpowder at Ishapore was, 
however, directed to be suspended in 1852; 
and though renewed at a later period under a 1 
temporary emergency, a desire was expressed 
by the home government that the future manu- 
facture of this article should be transferred to 1 
ablation in the upper provinces. Distant N. 
from Calcutta 13 miles. Lat, 22" 30', long. 
88 23'. 

ISKARDOH, the capital of Bultistan, is 
situate m an elevated plain, forming the 
bottom of a valley embosomed in stupendous 
ranges of mountains J’hc plain or valley of 
Dkardoh is nineteen miles long and seven 
biond. Its soil is founed of the detritus 
brought down and deposited by the Indus, 
and by its gieat tributary the Shighur river ; 
the confluence being at the northern base of 
the rock on which the fort is built. The 
hillah or rock, the site of the fort, is on the 
left bank of the Indus, here a deep and rapid, 
toireut, above 150 ymri* wide. Jt is two miles ( 
long, and at the eastern end, where it is 
highest, rises nearly perpendicularly 800 feet 
above l lie liver, fiom ;i buttress of sand, loose , 
stones, and hi oken rocks. The killah has this j 
mural face on every side, except the west, i 
where it slopes steeply to the plain. Vigne 1 
consul eis that it could be rendeied as strong 1 
as Cibraltar, to which, in appearance, it bears, 
much resemblance. The castle of the former 
sovereigns of Bultistan stands on a small 
natural platform about 800 feet above the 
bed of the liver, and is built of stone, with a 
fnmewoik of timber, and numerous strong 
defences* against musketry. It is approached 
by a steep zigzag path, tiaversed by gateways 
and wooden defences, several of which are 
also disposed in such parts of the sides of the 
rock as require to be strengthened. There is 
a look-out house on a peak a little above the 
castle, and another on the summit aliovc that. 
Everything in the interior of this stronghold 
is constructed for defeuce rather than comfort, 
the place *' being a confusion of break-neck 
stairs, low doors, ami daik passages.” There 
is a splendid view of the valley and the river 
from the wiudows. The highest summit of 
the rook is a small level space of a triangular 
shape, and here are piled stones, ready to be 


rolled down for the destruction of assailants. 
It is scarcely accessible, except on the western 
side ; anil there, at a height of about 200 feet, 
the acclivity is strongly fortified by walls and 
square towers. The formation of the rock is 
gneiss. There is no water in the upper part 
of the killah, but below the castle is a fine 
spring. The residence of the population 
attached to the seat of government of this 
fallen Htate is on the plain at the base of the 
rock, and can, according to Vigne, “hardly 
be called a town, being a straggling collection 
of houses.” The number of these houses is 
estimated by Moorcroft at 150. Vigne dis- 
plays the enthusiasm of an ardent admirer of 
the picturesque in describing the appearance 
of this singular and secluded place, as viewed 
by him on his first visit to it from the direction 
of Cashmere. “ I, the first European who had 
ever beheld them (so 1 believe), gazed down- 
wards from a height of 6,000 or 7 f 0OO feet upon 
the sandy plains and green orchards of the 
valley of the Indus at Iskardo.” “ The rock, 
of the same name itself with the rajah’s strong- 
hold on the east end of it, was a very conspi- 
cuous object. The stream from the valley of 
Shighur, wdnch joins the Indus, as it washes 
its foot, was visible from the spot where 1 
stood, l*it the latter river was hidden by the 
height of its left bank, whilst on the north, 
and wheiever the eye could rove, arose with 
surpassing grandeur a vast assemblage of the 
enormous summits that compose the Tibetian 
Himalaya.” Respecting the origin of Iskar- 
doh, Wade mentions an absurd tradition, 
which at least has the interest of novelty for 
those whose knowledge of the exploits of “the 
groat Emathian conqueror” is derived from 
classical sources. It is. “ that Alexander the 
Great came here on an expedition towards 
Khatn, or Scythia (modern China), and that 
the Koteli Murtak, or the Mustak Mountains, 
which lie between Yargand and Khata, Wing 
at that time impassable on amount of the 
depth and seventy of the snow, the Macedo- 
nian halted on the prebent bite of the capital 
until a road could be cleared for his passage ; 
when, leaving every part of his superfluous 
baggage, together, with the rick, old, and 
lnfiiin of his troops, behind in a fort which 
he erected while there, he advanced against 
Khata. These relics of the army founded a 
, city, which they named Iskandaria, or Alexan- 
dria, now pionounced Iskardoh.” The tradi- 
1 tion received no countenance from Ahmed 
1 Shah, the intelligent gylfo or sovereign of the 
country, to whom Moorcroft applied for inter- 
! ination on this curious subject. Neither the 
‘ gylfo, nor any other inquirer, had been able to 
find any trace of (Jreek colonists. Vigne, 
who at one time maintained the fabulous 
Greek origin of Iskardoh, in retractation states 
that “Dkardo, Skardo, or Kardo, as it is 
sometimes called, is obviously only an abbre- 
viation of Sagara Do, the tw*o floods or rivers. ’ 
He then mentions, that the people of Ladakh 
called it Sugar Kliood, anil adds, “Sagara is 
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an old Sanscrit word for the ocean ; and in 
this case Sagar Khood may signify the valley 
of the great flood or river : do, Signifying two 
in Persian and its cognates, in added to the 
name Sagar, because the open space is formed 1 
by the junction of two streams, the Indus and 
the Shighur river,” The plain or bottom of 
the valley of Iskardoh is 6,300 feet above the 
Bea, and the summit of the rock is 7, ‘200 
above the same level. Ahmed Shah, the late 
native sovereign, had ruled the country with a 
moderation and paternal regard for his people 
little known among Asiatic despots. He made 
some unsuccessful efforts to become a protected 
vassal of our Indian government, as he justly 
dreaded the power, rapacity, and cruelty of j 
the Sikhs. His fears proved true, as, a short 
time since, Iskardoh, not withstanding its 
great natural strength, was seized by Gholab 
Singh, the present ruler of Cashmere. I&kar- 
doh is in iat. 35° 12', long. 75° 35'. 

ISLAMABAD, in Cashmere, a town situate 
on the north side of the Behut or Jhelum, here 
navigable, and running with a gentle current. 
The river is about eighty yards wide, and is 
crossed by a wooden bridge. Islamabad is 
built at the extremity of a long, low eminence, 
extending from the mountains eastward. At 
the foot of this eminence is a spaciohs reser- 
voir, of a triangular shape, supplied by a 
copious spring of clear water, slightly sulphu- 
reous, and from which gas is continually 
evolved. This spring, called Anat Nag, is 
supposed to have been produced by Vishnu. 
The gas does not prevent the water from 
swarming with fish, which are considered 
sacred. There are about 300 shops of shawl- 
weavers at Islamabad, and a considerable 
quantity of chintzes, coarse cottons, and 
woollens is also manufactured here. Its 
name was originally Auat Nag, which, in the 
fifteenth ccntqry, was changed th that which 
it now bears. Lat, 33° 43', long. 75 v 17'. 

ISLAMABAD. — See Chittagong. 

ISLAMGURH, or NOHUR.--A fort of 
Bhawlpoor, on the route from Khanpoor to 
Jessulmere, and 65 miles N. of the latter 
place. It is a recent acquisition of the khan j 
of Bhawlpoor, who made Himself master of ill 
at the expense of Jessulmere. Thefoit is a 
very ancient structure of small bricks, and has I 
an area of about eighty yards square, with | 
very lofty ramparts, varying in height from | 
thirty to fifty feet. At the north-east angle 
is a high gateway, covered by an outwoik. 
There are numerous bastions on the north and 
east faces, but few on the others. There is no 
ditch, and the situation is •unfavourable for 
defence, as it is commandeu on every side by 
sand-hills eighty feet high, and less than a 
quarter of a mile distant. There are a few 
buildings in the interior, and some straggling 
houses outside. Water is supplier! from two j 
IrelJs. Islamgurh is in lat. 27 J 50', long, 
70° 52'. | 

ISLAMKOTE. — A fort and village of Sinde, 


in the Eastern Desert, near the frontier of 
Cutch. The fort, 350 yards from the village, 
is seventy yards square, with Avails of burnt 
brick thirty feet high, having a tower at each 
angle. There is but one gateway, which is on 
the eastern side. Lat. 24 1*2', long. 70° 10'. 

ISLAMNUGGtJR, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Piovinees, a 
town, the chief place of the pergunnah of the 
same name, situate on the route from Suliuswan 
to Moradabad, 18 miles N. of the formei, and 
in lat. 28° 19', long. 78° 47'. 

ISLAMNUGTJR, ISLAMGARH, or 
ISLAMABAD, in the territory of Bhopal, a 
town on the route from Seronj to the town of 
Bhopal, 55 miles S. of former, five N of latter. 
It is situate at the confluence of the rivets Bos 
and Patra, the waters of winch supply a ditch, 
extending from one to the other ; so that the 
town, and a fort of masonry within, are by this 
means completely insulated. It was originally 
called Jugdispur, and received its present name 
from Dost Muhammad Khan, the founder of 
the state of Bhopal, wdio took it, by surprise 
from a Hindoo zemindar, its previous holder. 
Lat. 23° 20', long. 77 2 o. 

ISLAMNUOUU. — A town in the British 
district of Mongheir, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 32 
miles S.S.W. of Mongheer. Lat. 25 , long. 
85° 58 . 

ISLAMPOOii.- A town in the British dis- 
trict of Dacca, lie ut. -gov. of Bengal, 18 miles 
N. by E of Dacca. Lat. 23 59, long. 90 21'. 

ISLAMPOOR — A town in the British ter- 
ritoiy of Sattara, pnstdeuev of Bombay, IS 
miles tt.tt.E. of Sattara. Lat. 17 1', long. 

74° 20'. 

ISRANA, in the British district of Panec- 
put, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provimes, a 
village on the route from Kurnoul to Kewaree, 
and 34 miles B.W. of the former. .Water and 
supplies are abundant. Lat. •29*' 1(7, long. 
70 55'. 

ITAPALLI, in the territory of Lochm, 
presidency of Madras, a town situati on a 
stream flowing from the Western Ghats 
Distance from the city of Cochin, N.K., six 
miles; Bangalore, S.W., 292. Lat. 10* 2', 
long. 76° 22'. 

ITKIIAPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of G an jam, presidency of Madias, 32 miles 
S.W. of Ganjam. Lat. 19 7, long. 84*' 4 P. 

ITUHLEE. — See Etakoli. 

IVIKER, or AIBIKA, in the territory of 
Travancore, a town on the soacoast, at the 
mouth of a channel by which the fcea cmninuni- 
OAtes with the extensive estuary or nhallow 
expanse called by the British the Back water. 
The channel or river of Aibikn is wide, but 
admits small craft only, having at its entrance 
a bar, with only five or six feet of water when 
highest. A huge ship, taking in cargo here, 
must anchor in the open eea, in six or seven 
fathoms of water, a considerable distance from 
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the shore. There is here some export trade of 1 
timber, pepper, ginger, cardamums, lac, and) 
turmeric. Distance from the city of Quilon, 
N.W., five miles. Lat. 8° 57', long. 76° 37 . 

I Y LOOK. — A town in the British dintrict 
of Madura, presidency of Madras, 44 miles N. 
of Madura. Lat. 10 33', long. 78° 13'. 

J. 

JAALPOOU, in the British district of 
Moradahad, lieut.-gov. of the N T .W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Morad-I 
abaci to Alniora, arid 13 miles N. of the former. 1 
I .at. ‘28 f#9', long. 78 54'. 

JABOOAH, in Malwa, a town, tlie chief 
place of a small territory of the same name, 
lies on the route from Mhow to J)ee*a, 92 
miles W. of the former, 2 34 S. of the latter. 
It is inclosed by a wall of mud, with circular 
bastions of masonry, and is beautifully situate 
in a valley lying at the eastern base of a ridge 
of hills. Oil the north bank of a fine lake, 
south of the town, is the fortified palace of the 
petty rajah or chief. r Ilie boundaries of his 
small tenitory are as follow: —On the north, 
Bansvvarra ; north-east, a portion of Ilolcar’s 
tcriitory ; sov*h-«. *, Amjherra; south, Alee 
(i.ijporo . and west, a portion of Seindia’s terri- 
toiy, and Dohud. The area contains 1,348 
square miles. Tho population consists princi- 
pallv of Bhcels, of the more civilized classes, 
and is returned at 132,104. The annual reve- 
nue of the territory, in 1840, was stated at 
141,580 rupees or 14,453/. This is inclusive 
of the income derived from certain ten i tones 
fanned from llolcar, which L said to amount to 
about 35.000 rupees (3,500/5. It is believed 
that the Jabooah state derives uo pecuniary 
benefit fiorn this farm, but, on the contrary, 
sustains some loss; hut the districts of which 
it consists Tying intermingled with the territory 
of dalxioah, the administration of them is a 
desirable object, with a view to security and 
the maintenance of order. A small military 
force appears to be maintained by this state, 
bnt, in order that its contribution in aid of the 
Malwa Bheel corps might be less onerous, it 
was proposed to incorporate in that corps such 
of the troops as were disposed to enlist into it. 

The rajahs of Jabooah claim descent from 
tho Rhatlore princes of Joudpore. Bhunjee, 
one of their ancestors, commanded 400 horse at 
Delhi, and his son, Kishcn Doss, was placed in 
attendance on the prince Allah-oo-l)eeii, to 
whom, subsequently to his accession to the 
throne, he rendered considerable service by 
regaining possession of Dacca, which had beej& 
withheld by a rebellious governor. For this 
service, he was requited by liberal grants of 
territory. Jabooah was at that time subject to 
Suka Naiga, a Bheel ruler and notorious free- 
liooter, who, in conjunction with a Rajpoot 
chief named Chuuderbahn, ruler of Dholitah, 
had plundered and murdered the family and 


followers of the governor of Guzerat. Kishen 
Doss was ordered to revenge this wrong, and 
set about tbe task in the only way probably in 
which he was likely to succeed. Disguising 
himself as a horsedealer. he proceeded to Ja- 
booah with some remarkably fine specimens of 
the animal in which he prufe&sed to deal, and 
having won the favour and confidence of the 
Bheel chief, by allowing him to obtain the 
horses at very low prices, he lured hifn to a 
carousal, and taking advantage of the moment 
When excess had wrought its work, put him 
and his principal adherents to the sword. The 
zeal and success with which he had executed 
his instructions, procured him a grant of the 
dominions of the slaughtered chief, and hence- 
forth Kishen Do-.s took a high place among the 
Hindoo dependants of the throne of Delhi. 
From this period, the history of the chiefs of 
Jabooah is not more interesting than that of 
the petty states aroiftid. Their territorial ac- 
quisitions were diminished by successive alien- 
ations in favour of younger branches of the 
family ; and they shared in the common ruin 
which the Mahrattas spread over the face of 
that part of India, until the supremacy of 
British power and influence restored peace, and 
led to the introduction of a higher measure of 
civilization. The means taken by this state, 
as well as by others, to defend itself from 
Mahratta domination by the employment of 
foreign meiceuary troops, increased its calami- 
‘ tics, and extended their duration ; ftrlong after 
the Mahratta power had ceased to be formid- 
able, the mercenaries, originally called in to 
assist it, remained a source of dauger and 
alarm. For upwards of three years, down to 
183(i, the country was kept by them in a state 
of anarchy, which was finally suppressed only 
by the armed interference of the British go- 
vernment. Tranquillity was thereby restored, 
and by the deportation of the foreign troops, 
the country was freed from the main cause of 
disturbance. The rajah being a minor, tbe 
management of the counti v was, at the requeist 
of the ranee, temporarily assumed by the 
British, under whose administration it greatly 
improved. Distance of the town from Nee- 
much, S., 120 miles; from Oojein. SAW, 80; 
from Bombay, N.E., 285. Lat. 22° 45', long. 
74° 3G'. 

JADUN, in the Rajpoot state of Joudpore, 
a village on the route from Nusseerahad to 
Deesa, and 97 miles S.W. of the former. It 
contaius a dozen shops, and is supplied with 
water from a tank and thirteen wells. Lat. 

1 25° 50', long. 73° 37'. 

| JAKES A. — AJown in the native state of 
I Bhotan, 91 miles N. by \V\ from ( ioalpara, and 
128 miles E. by N. from Darjeeling. Lat. 
27° 25', long. 90* 20'. 

JAFARGANJ, in the British district of 
Futtehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.VV. Provinces, 
a town situate one mile from the left bank of 
the Jumna, and Id miles W. of the town of 
Futtehjjore. Lat. 25° 5o, long. S0° 34'. 
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JA Ft ERABAD, in Hyderabad, or territory 
of the Nizam, a town near the north-west 
frontier, towards the British district of Ahmed - 
mi S>8 ur ' It is situate on the river Gurkpoornali, 
a tributary of the Uodavery, and here a large 
stream. The town is of considerable size, but 
there does not appear to have been any further 
information matte public concerning it. Dis- 
tance from Hydrabad, N.W., 260 miles ; from 
Aurangabad, N.E., 45; from Bombay, N.E., 
220. Lat. 20° 14', long. 76° S'. 

JAFFERABAD, in the peninsula of Nat- 
ty war, province of Guzerat, a town and seaport 
in the district of Babriawar, situate on the 
estuary of the small stream Ranuy. It is 
“ the best river on the coast, there being no 
bar, and the entrance easy. Although shoal, 
vessels will receive no damage by lying on the 
soft mud at low wat**r, as they are well shel- 
tered. The town is about a mile up the river, 
surrounded by a wall : next to Din, it is tbe 
most considerable place for trade on the coast 
of Guzerat.” It belongs to the Seedee or A 1 >ys- 
sinian chief of Jinjira, on the coast of the 
southern Concan, and is governed by an officer ' 
holding under him. Jafferabad, with eleven! 
villages annexed to it, possess a population i 
estimated at 5,680, Distance from, Ahmed- 
abtul, S.W., 170 miles; Baroda, S.W., 150; 
Bombay, N.W., 165. Lat 2u° 53' long. 
71° 21'. h I 


outside. Tt has a small, but rather well- 
furnished bazar. Supplies may be procured 
in moderate quantities, and forage, both for 
camels and horses, is plentiful. J oglin' is 
eleven miles and a half from Janchdurra, 
from which place the road lies over a level 
country with much wood. There is an en- 
rmn ping-ground on the south-east of the 
village. Lat. 28 8', long. 68' 113'. 

JAHANI’OOlt, in the British district of 
Agra, a village on the route from the city of 
Agra to Jeypoor, and 24 miles W. of the 
former. Lat. 27° S', long. 77° 12'. 

JAHAUTOO. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Chota Nagpoor, licut.-gov. of Bengal, 
182 miles \V. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 23 J 7', 
long. 85 L 40'. 

J AH J UR, in the British district of \gra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the southern frontier, towards Dholpoor, and 
17 miles S. of the city of Agra. It is situate 
on the north or left bank of the Bangunga, in 
this part of its course called t ho Ootunghun, 
and which in the dry season is here only a 
small rill of clear water. In the rainy reason, 
however, the stream becomes consult rahle, 
running in a sandy bed 130 yaids .wide, with 
steep banks cut into deep ravines. Lat. 
26 55', long. 77 ’ 59'. 

JAHNUVI. — A fieder of the Ganges in 


JAFURABAD, in the British district of, tlle upper pft«t of the course of the Litter, 


Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate on the route from Sireenuggur to 
Moradabad, and 70 miles N.W. of the latter. 
Elevation above the sea 1,041 feet. Lat. 
29" 41', long. 78° 30'. 

JAGEPETTAH. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, three miles from 
the left bank of the Manjera river, and 44 miles 
N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 1?" 50', long. 
78 ' 6 '. 

JAGGEE. — A town in the British district 
of Now gong, province of Assam, 33 miles E. 
of Gowhatty. Lat. 26" 10', long. 92 17'. i 

JAUHESUR, in* the British district of 
Kuraaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village situate on a nullah or rivulet of the 
same name, in the Sub-Himalaya, or mountain 
system south of the great range, 20 miles N. E. of 
A1 month cantonment. It has a Hindoo temple, 
and is supplied with water from a baolior large 
well. Close to the temple is a confined cn- 
cam ping-ground. Lat. 29 39', long. 79" 53'. 

JAGNOR, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small 
town near the southern frontier, towards Dhol- 
poor, is situate in the pergui. jah or subdivision 
of Sarhendi, among the sandstone hills ex- 
tending southwards from Euttehpoor Nikri. * 
It is So miles S.W, from the city of Agra. 
Lat. 26° 52', long. 77° 40'. 

JAG UN. — A place in Sinde, 10 miles N.W. 
of Shikarpoor. It consists of a fort and vil- ( 
lage, with some lofty square fortified buildings j 


• where it bears the name of the Bhagorrctti c. 

1 The Jalinuvi has been supposed t«> dcn\e its 
|ongin from the north of the culminating l.mge 
I of the Himalayas, within the limitH ol rhinese 
| authority; but tliis conjecture is without 
, foundation*, it being now ascertained that the 
remotest source of this nvor is situate in 
British ten itory, on the southern base of the 
before-mentioned range. The Jahnuvi riM s 
in Guiwhal, in lat. 30 55, long. 79" 11', and, 
holding fiv*t a northeily, then it \vest**rly emt !<=■<*, 
joins the Blugeercttoo near the Sanga of 
Bliairogathi. At this point the .liilinuvi is 
from eighty to 100 feet wide, and superior in 
■volume to the Bhageercttoe, though the latter 
was long consideied the nugm of the holy and 
celebrated Ganges. The Jahnuvi flowing for 
the distance of thirty miles from its source, to 
the point of confluence, i* evidently the most 
distantly derived of all the branches of the 
Ganges ; for if the course of the latter be mea- 
sured upwards fioni J )euprag to the source of the 
Jalinuvi, it** length will be found t<> exceed the 
distance from the same point to the souice of 
the Doulee. It must, theridbre, \ta admitted 
that the Jahnuvi is the real origiu of that great 
■fver, notwithstanding the iiv.U claims of tho 
Doulee. 

JATNKEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route by the Rajpoor ferry 
from the cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, 
and 21 miles W. of the former. Lat. 25' 24', 
long. 81 J 38'. 
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J AIPOOU. — Soe Jbypokb. 

JAIKIJLA, in tho.Ttoccbna Pooab division 
of tho Punjab, a town situated 12 miles N. of 
the Havoo river, and BJ9 miles S.W. by W. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 30 J 40', long. 
72° 10'. 

J MTANr. in the Rinde Ragur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, p, town situated on the 
light bank of the Jhelum, 100 miles N.W. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 02" 40', long. 
72 J vs. 


N.W. of the former place. Lat. 28° 4 S', long. 
70° 55'. * 

JALA, in the Lritish district of Kumaon* 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pjovinces, a town on 
the route from Alniora to Sireenugmir, 28 miles 
Ni W. of the former. Lat. 20 ,12 , long. 79" 2V. 

JA LA LA BAI), in the British district of 
Shahjchanpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the route from Rareilly 
to the cantonment of Futtehgurh, and 52 miles 
R. K. of the former. It has a bizar ami a 


J MTPOOll. — A (own in tli.* province of;r ui,,cd fwtrwiH “ of inc.»ns«lCT»Ue dimeiwinns, 
(Su/orit, or the dominions of tho Guicowar, l, " t . H “ rr0 “ n ‘ , . e ' 1 b y a . loft y nlud for- 


40 miles S. l,y W. from Kajkote, and 03 rairi |midabl ? a " d a dae P fos ;^” 14 wa * 

- - - a- i probably built by JLanz Kahmat Khan, the 

'! chief who commanded the Kohilhi Pathans at 
the battle of Tosunah, where he fell. Lat. 


Lat. 2r 45 


K. by N. fiom Poorbundur. 
long. 7 0 J 41'. 

JA.IAIM ()TE. — A town in tho native state 
of Nepal, 1 18 miles N. by K. fiom Lucknow, 
and 10.7 mih s E. by N. from Pilleeblieet. Lat. 
2 S ° 50 , long. M 33'. 

.JArlMOW, in the British district of Pawu- 


27 J 43', long. 79° 43'. 

J A LA LUlJl MXNAfrAB, in the district 
of Aldemau, territory of Oudc, a small town on 
the right bank of the (Jhaghia, 10 miles S E. 
of Fyznbnd, 78 E. of Lucknow. Butter esti- 


]iore, 1 leu t. gov. of the N.W. Piovinces, a town | mates the population at 1,500, including 500 
in the pergunnah of the same name, is situate. Mussulmans. Lat. 20° 1 , long. 82° 12'. 

on the lunik of the (ianip's, six mile* tt E. ,|.\1,EEA. A town in the Briti-h district 
otthociii.tonmcntof* awnpore by land, and live f rv.l^mm, preM.lu.cy of Bomlav, S4 union 
liy water. It has a bazar, but does not seem H of Ut . 15 50 i ong ; 7 y 

ol iinv great importance, not being mentioned. . .. - . 

t.v lead \ ab iaia, .» :u..,cr, or Lomsdcn, ini 1,1 tbe t ? r,,to ’7 ‘>f Oude, a 

11.. r. aovmcsdonn the nver. In tin ti.no »U ma l tmvu ' m ‘ b<f n ' at < fr ""' ‘ *» n P ,,ro 4 ‘! 
Il.il a r, it w as , baps more consnlo, aide i ^knmv ,,l,ks , N • K . vf thf ‘, fo, ' mer > 20 

sotoio^n. m his Memoirs, mentions that in.'"/" ■ >'f the Better it is situate close to a hue 
one of bis campaigns against tho Afghans, I circular Jake a mile m diameter. I -at. 20 42, 
they at tempted to make a stand here, but were i un ^‘ ^ * 

routed bv bis son Mmnaion. It is the Jhiijos- • JALITPOOfl, in the British district of 
mow of RcnimPs Index. Distant N.W. from I Tb wares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
Palmira <>20 miles by land, and by water 919, | town on the route fiom Benares to (I hazeepoor, 
oi, going by the Sundeibund passage, 1,125. 1 nine miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 25~ 21, 
Lat. 2tP 2d , long. SO 2V. “ I long. 83 10'. 


.1 AJOO A village m the jaghire of Jujhur. 
bent. gov. of the N.W. Provinces. Lat 2S 29, 
long. :o W . 

.IAK<). in Pcjssahir, a village on the smith j 
ein de«divily of the outer or most southern 
Himalaya, and the last inhabind place on that 
side of the range in the route northwards bv 
the (tunas Pass. It is of no great size, and 
the inhabitants, who hear the marks oi poverty, 
are supported principally by the carrving- 


JALlir, or JALHtTPUTL the principal 
place of the peigunnah of J alhu, a town a 
mile N.W. of the left link of the Canges, 
land 12 i .’b N.E. of Bum »s. I^at. 25" 22', 
long. 83 J 10'. 

,1 A LI IT \ L.— A town in one of the recently 
soquehtiated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
! nions of the Nizam, 133 miles S.W. by W. of 
Hyderabad. Lat. 10 22, long. 70 J 50. 

J ALLIAPI LLUNU. — A \illagein Arra- 


busine^ across the mountains. Elevation can, situate on the south bank of the river 
above the sea 9,1 sS feet. Lat. 3P 15, long. | Baeezoo, and forming the termination of the 
78 9'. | first division of the great route trom Chitta- 

.1 AKO, in K.-ontbul, a bi C b peak of to Akjab, from tbc former of which 

Simla range, and ovoitoppmg on the east thejl^ acea ^ 18 ( h*-tant about 10.) miles. i »e 
Simla nation. The summit is of clay -sl.it e. ! in the vicinity m well cultivated and 

It is lcmarkably bare of trees to tho south, • populous. La^. -1 17, *°ng. 9- 10. 


though its doidivity on tho north side is well 
clothed with oaks, pine-trees, and rhododen- 
drons. It was one of the stations in the great 
trigonometrical Hiirvey of the Himalaya. Ele- 
vation above the sea 8,120 feet. Lai. 31° 5', 
long. 77' 15'. 

.J A K01)A. in the British district of Khotuk, 


J ALLOIL — A* town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, on the left bank oi the Sookretf 
river, ai. 71 miles S.W. by S. from Jixlhpoor. 
Lat. 2f> w 23', long. 72 J 40'. 

JALNA, or (B\LNA, in the British dis- 
trict of Pandeish, presidency <>f Bombay, a 
ill town with a fort, on an isolated lull, 


liout. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on J not high, but steep and rocky. The summit 
tho route from l>elhi to H.msee, and 22 miles is fortified all round, and on the side to .sards 
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the town, where it is least steep, has in some j and her minister, finding the credit of the 
parts two, in others three walls of good 1 government .at an end, applied to the 'British 
masonry. In October, 1804, it belonged to 'agent for his guarantee of a further loan, 
Holkar, and was invested by a British force declaring their inability to carry on tho 
under Wallace, who, having breached the government without it, and exhibiting a stale- 
defences in two places, prepared for an assault, rnent of revenues and expenses, which showed 
the necessity for wfyieh, however, was supeV- an annual deficit of two and a half lacs of 
aeded by the garrison, amounting to 700 men, rupees. In these circumstances, it was doomed 
evacuating the place. Oil the subsequent I nee* st-ary that the British government should 
pacification, it was restored to Holkar. It assume the temporary management of the 
was ceded in ISIS, by Mulhar llao Holkar, to country, for the purposo of reducing the ex- 
the British government, by tho sixth article of 1 pemliture, paying off the debt, resuming tho 
the treaty of Mundeesor, and surrendered to a mortgaged temtory, and restoring order, 
detachment sent by Sir Thomas Hislop to take | This step was accordingly taken in 1888. 
possession. Distance direct from Mow, S.W., (The organization of a local military foico 
150 miles; from Bombay, X. 15., 105. Bat. 1 being indispensable, to supersede tho umlisci- 
20° 46', long. 74° 30'. plined and disorderly troops previously re- 

tained, tile formation of a legion was autlio- 
JALOUN.— A dismet of Bundlecund, and rizid, composed of cavalry, infantry, and a 
now a British possession. It is bounded on i gun establishment, with two European officers, 
the west and north-west by the territories ! as commanding officer and adjutant, ruder 
of Duttea, Sumpter, and of Gwalior; on the | the British administration, many beneficial 
north by Gwalior and the British district of i changes were efleoled ; cultivation was c\ 
Eta wall ; on the north-east byCawnpore; on tended, and tho country manifested unequi 
the south-east by Hummerpore ; and on the vocal proofs of being in a state ot gradual 
south by Jhansce and Tehree. Tt lies betv,» en improvement. The infant chit t did not h\<* 
lat. 25° 32' and 26° 26', long. 78 4T> and , to the period when the propriety of onmml 
79° 53'; its greatest length from north to ting the administration of the country to his 
south is alxiut seventy miles, and itiP breadth j charge could become a subject ot discussion, 
from east to west sixty miles, ft was esti- lie died during bis minority, and no one swr 
mated in 1S32 to have an area of 1,1^0 square i \iving of the family of Nana Govind Kao 
miles, and to comprise 518 villages. Nincc j entith d to claim the succession undci the 
that period, the limits of the district have been j engagement by which that thief was (onsti- 
extended, by the addition of home perguimahs! tuteil hereditary ruh r of the distrn t, it lap-i d, 
from the adjacent state of Jhansce, ceded to I as a matter of conise, to the Ea«d India Bom 
the British government, ami also of a confis- pany as paramount lord. Since the lapse, tin 1 
cated jagh ire called Chirgong. According to indications of piogn ^sivc impiovemcnt ha\o 
more recent returns, the ar»*a of the district J continued to lie -ati'dactmy. A rev enue Ulc- 
thus increased is 1,873 square miles, support* rnent for a term of years was made in 1819. 


ing a population of 246,297 pei^ous. 

The district of Jaloun came into the posses- 
sion of the Peishwa early in the* eighteenth 
century, and the management of it was com- 
mitted to one of bis servants. 1 'rider the 
series of arrangements effected with the 
Peishwa in 1802 and 1803, the sovereign 
rights of that prince over Jaloun were trans- 
ferred to the East-India Company. The ad- 
ministrator, Nana Govind Kao, of Cal pec, 
subsequently took up aims against his new 
lords ; but the dispute was brought to an 
immediate conclusion. In 1817, the British 
government, by a new engagement, constituted 
the Nana “hereditary ruler of the lands then 
in his actual possession." In 1832 the princi- 
pality passed to a child only six years of ngc, 
who was placed under the guardianship of the 
widow of the former chief. The regent, how- 
ever, who was herself but a child, being at the 
time not more than thirteen .r fourteen years 
of age, proved quite unequal to the duty of 
controlling the ref ractory spirits in the district. 
A strong party was formed adverse to liet 
authority ; the country became disorganized, 
the government was involved irt debt, and 
portion after portion of the territory mort- 
gaged to talookars, until at length the regent 


j JALOUN. A town « if Bundeleuiid, *- it unto 
15 iiiih*^ S.W. of the right bank ot the Jumna. 

I It is the chief place ot the teiritoiy healing 
1 the same name, and i-> distant W. f out Calpco 
2s milc*>, S.E. from Agra lid, N'.W. from 
I Calcutta 675. Lat. 26 9', long. 79 21. 
j .1 YM.- A town in the territory ol Hyder- 
' ahftd, or dominions of tho Nizam, situate 62 
'miles S.W. by S. of Klliehpoor. Lat. 20 24', 
long. IT 7'. 

J AM ALGA BHI, in tho Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 10 miles N.X.E. 
of Peshawur, and 42 lmh s N.N.AV. of the 
town of Attock. Lat. 31 29', long. 72 J V. 

JAM ALLA BA D, in the British district of 
South Canara, presidency of Madras, a town 
founded by Tippnn on the site of a mined city 
calif rl Xarasingha Angady. Tippoo at the 
same time built a fort, on a huge roek west- 
ward of the towm, and wholly inaccessible 
except by one narrow way ; hO that it is 
totally impregnable by assault. It is, how- 
ever, exposed to the effects of bombardment, 
by which it was attacked by a British force irr 
1799, after the fall of Seiingapatam. Tho 
soldiers of the garrison made their escape ; 
tho commandant poisoned himself, and the 
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other office™ of the garrison, wlio submitted ! 83 miles IS. by N. of Malligauni. Lat. 20° 48', 
to bo taken, were hanged. Jt w.ih shortly after long. 75' 44'. ° 

jmrjH-iHed by a fi eetmofc-r, l.nt r.-t.-vk-n, altcraj ,1AM N r. - A river rising in the British 
bliH-kntltj of three months, and j-ermanently . territory of Saugor and Nerhudda, and pro- 
o<-c.,,,n-d by a lintis > gamson Distant ion. ( | )aUy about );lt . 24 ■ S', long. 7S» 42'. After a 
Mangaloie, N.L., J4 miles. Lat. id - Jong, curse north of a few miles, it passes the 
L ' northern frontier, into the tthahgurh district 

J A MHO, in the district of Salon, territory of Bundelcund, through which it flows north 
of Glide, a town 2(1 miles \V. of ttultanpoor twenty miles, and crosses into the Gwalior 
cantonment, 50 B.K of Lucknow. It has a territory, which it traverses for about fifteen 
fort, in which resides a Hindu chief of the miles, and subsequently, still flowing north, 
Kliatri (military) ea^te, who, according to j forms tho western boundary between Bnndel- 
Butter, is a descendant of the. ancient Hindoo ! cund and the territory of Gwalior, to its junc- 
sovcrciens of Oude, and who maintains 400 I tion with the Bctwa, on the light side, in lat. 
armed folio wriN. According to the same j 25° 15', long. 78' J 40 ' ] its total length of course 
authority, the population is 7,000, of whom i being about ninety miles. * 
bail m-u Musbulnuiiis. Lat. 20' 21', long. jaMOO, in Sir, nor, a limestone peak about 
” * ’ four miles from the left bank of the Giri. It 

J A MBOOLPATA.- A town in the British was a station of the series of small triangles in 
district of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, the grunt trigonometrical survey of the Hinia- 
37 nuh s N.K. of Bombay. Lat. LS' 4o', loug. hiyus. Elevation above the sea 0,852 feet. 
73 1 22'. ' I Lat. 30- 37', long. 77 J 34'. 


JAMBOTKK. — A town in the British ( J A. MOO, a considerate town in the north 
district of Bel gaum, presidency of Bombay, j of the Punjab, and among the mountains form- 
IS nub's S.W. of Belgaum, Lat. 15' 40', ing the southern rangt of the Himalaya, is 
long. 74 22'. | situate on a small river, which, rising about 


J A M LBAPA L. — A town in the British 
distnct of Midm p'»or. lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
85 mill's iSAV . by W. of Calcutta Lat. 
21 51)’. long 87' 13\ 

J XMGATM. — A town in the Biilish dis 
trict of Ahmedmiggiir, pie*5denry of Bombay, 
10S mile'. 10. of Bombay. Lat. lit 4', long. 
7 4 1 31'. 

J\MGONG.— A t»>wn in the Biitish pfo- 
v inee of Nagpimr, late the dominions of the 
tajah of Bonn, -situate 13 miles from the left 
hank of (he M.ihanuddv river, and J.s4 miles 
10. iimii iS.igpoor. Lat. 2D 7, long. «sl J 42’. 


i fuity miles to the north, takes its coqpe below 
j the towfi fur about twenty unites, in a south - 
I west e i ly direction, and falls into the Chenaub. 

I The town and palace are built on the right or 
I western bank of the river ; on the east la the 
, fort, elevated aliout 150 feet above the stream, 
which B here fordable when lowest. The 
place, with the lofty and whitened palace and 
fort, has a striking and pleasing appearance 
when viewed fiom without. The bazar is large, 
well built, and well supplied ; tlfe streets aie 
extensive, and the population considerable, 

, amounting, according to Yigne, to about 8,000. 
; The palace is a spacious and handsome building. 


.1 AMGl r l{ H. - - \ town of JHalwa, in the 
native st^te of Bhopal, 50 miles K. from i 
Bhopal, and «k» imhs S.\\\ !>} S. from Saugur. 
Lat. 23 8, long. 78 18*. 

J \ All I) POOL, or JIM IX) \, in tho Bri- 
tish distich of Allahabad, lieut.-gov of the 
N.W. Pi evinces, a village on the route, by 
Unj.ipoor feriy, from tin* cantonment of Al- 
lahabad t « > Banda, and 31 miles \\\ of the 
Jailer. Lat. 25 27', long. SI 28'. 

J AAIJOi >\G(J A.- -A town in tlu* native 
state of Bhutan, (Id miles N.N.W. from Goal- 
para, and 122 miles K. from Darjeeling. Lat. ] 
27° 1', long. IMP lti. 

JAMKA.--A town in the Biitish district j 
of Kurrachee, province of Seindo, presidency 
of Bombay, 21 miles \V. by S. of Tatta. Lat. 
2 4 ’ 4u , long. 37 40'. 

JAM K HEIR. -A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmodnuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
48 miles S.E. of A limed nuggur. Lat. 4 8 44 , 
long. 75° 22'. 

JAMNKIR. — A town in the British district 
of Gandeish, presidency of Bombay, containing 
a population of 4,000 inhabitants. Distant 


The f«ut, though built with great cost ami 
labour, is untenable against a regular attack, 
being commanded by :•». adjacent height of 
easy access. There is an cwiioive and beauti- 
ful pleasure ground, belon/mg to the rajah. 
About the town are numerous ruins of great 
size, the evidence of it* prosperity under its 
hereditary rajahs, be foie the expulsion of their 
1 family by the ^iklis It is still held by (Bit dab 
j Singh as part of his dominions, although the 
position of this prince has been greatly altered 
1 by the transfer to him of Cashmere and the 
adjacent hill country, a consequence of the 
success of tho British arms in the Punjab in 
1815. Jaiuoo is in lat. 32° 44', long. 74° 54'. 

JANEEDERA, in Smde, a village on the 
i route from Shikarpoor to Bagh, and 18 miles 
NAY. of the, further town.' It i« situate near 
the border of the Bat, or desert >'f Shikarpoor, 
yet. the » modi ate vicinity is fertile, and was 
well cultivated before it suffered from the 
devastations of the marauding Belooches, who 
some years ago laid the village in ruins. I here 
is a fort of considerable size, containing a good 
well. There are three other wells outside the 
foit. Lat. 2S Hi, long. 38 1 28'. 
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JANGT, in Bussahir, a village in the district 
ofKoonawur, is situate on the right ‘bank of 
the Sutlej, and at the eastern base of a high 
mountain, the cliffs of which being soft and 
fissile, are shattered by the expansive foicc of 
frost; from which cause vast masses continually i 
tumble down, forming a sloping surface, com- 
posed of sand, fragments of mica slate, and 
spar, with an admixture of emth, and capable 
of cultivation wherever a stream from the 
snows above can bo directed over it. By such 
management those accumulations of apparent 
rubbish become soon covered with crops of 
grain and fine vineyards. Jangi is at the I 
elevation of 8,905 feet above the sea. Lat. | 
31° 3G', long. 78' 29'. j 

JANJPAT. — A town in the British district! 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov of Bengal, 105 miles ’ 
N.E. of Dinapoor. Bat. 2G J 27, long. 80 31'. • 

JANS UT II, in the British disliict of Muzuf - 1 
furnuggur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Hurd war to IN Tee rut, I 
23 miles N. by E. of the latter. Its popula- 
tion is returned at 5,589. Lat. 29 J IS', long. 
77 J 55'. i 

JAOL1, in the British district of Mozuffur- 
nuggur, Ijeut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the j>ergiftanah of 
the same name, is situate in lat. 29* 25', long. 
77 5,7. ; 

JAOLI, in the “Rajpoot territory of Alwur. 1 
a village on the route iioru the town of Alwur 
to Muttra, and 51 miles W. of the latter. Lat. • 
27 33, long 75° 5(7. j 

JAKATLLAJ1. — A town in the Rajpoot 1 
state of Jessulmere, 29 links K.W. from Jos-,ul 
mere, ami 150 miles W. b} N. from Jodhpuor. 
Lat. 20° 37', long. 70 1 O'. j 

JARESAM1. — A town «in the native state I 
of Nepal, situate on the left bank t lie Aiun ’ 
river, and 1 10 miles S.E. by E. from Khat- 
rnundhoo. Lat. 27 9', long. fed 57'. { 

JAR KHASS, iri the Biitish district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. ot the N.W. Province*, • 
a town on the route from Futtehpoor to Jlum- 
ineerpoor, 20 miles W. of the former. Lat. | 
25° 57', long. SIP 34 . | 

JARPI’KRAH. -A town in tlie British , 
district of Cuttack, lieut -gov. of Bengal, 1 4 j 
miles S.E. of Cuttack. Lat. 20 J 20', long, i 
SP 4\ I 

JARRAH. — A town in the British province 
of Nagpoor, 140 miles S E. from Nagpoor, and 
90 miles E. from Chanda, iiat. 19 50' long, 
80° 45'. 

JASUOTA. — A small raj «and town in the 
north-east of the Punjab, among the mountains 
of the southern range of the Himalaya, within 1 
the dominions of Gholab Singh. The residence 
of the rajah (the last occupant of wlpch fell a 
victim to the rapacity of Runjeet Singh) is a 1 
stately mansion, with four towers. The town 
has a bazar of small size and inconsiderable 
business. Lat. 32° 29', long. 75 J 27'. 


JATEEA DEGREE, in one of the hill dis- 
tricts of the rajah of Patecala, a small temple 
of the Hindoo goddess Kali, on a lidgo betwen 
Subathoo anil Simla, and live miles S.\V“. of 
the latter post. Elevation above the sea 5,081 
feet. Lat. 31 G', long. 77 J 9'. 

JATEE \RA, or JHLEEAKA, in the Rnj- 
poot slate of Joudpore, a village on the route 
from the town of Joudpore to that of Ajmeic, 
and 35 miles E. of the former. Jt contains 
100 houses, three shops, and nine wells. Lat. 
2G 25, long. 73 44'. 

JATWALA, in the Rajpoot state of Jond- 
pore, a village on t he route troui the town of 
Joudpore to that of Ajmere, and 10 miles N.E. 
of the former. Lat. 2G 2.7, long. 73* i(V. 

JAULDOE, in the British district of l\i- 
chete, lieut., gov. of Bengal, a small town on 
the route from Burdwan to Boiunda, in Chota 
Nagpoor, 125 miles W. of lbimer, 45 E. of 
latter. Lat. 23 M 22', long. feO ,J . 

JAFLNA, in the territory of the Nizam, a 
British cantonment on the route from the city 
of Hyderabad to Aurungabad. It is locuti d in 
a veiy dieary, barren country, ha\ ing a sin t;u o 
rendered uneven and rugged by numcMous 
ravines and lulls of trap ui oLlici volcanic for- 
mation, overlaid in many places with later ite. 
The immediate sjte of the cantonment i-. a 
gently sloping ihebvitv, in fionfc of which a 
small range of lulls, from one to two miles dis 
taut, foiiuasoit of amphitheatre. The lines 
extend fiom southeast to northwest, the 
cavalry lines being at the south uKun ex- 
tremity, those of t ho infantry in the middh . 
and rho*e of the horse and toot artillu v at the 
north-west. Behind those bin s*ire tlieoflier is’ 
fpimters, well built, and sit unit* w itiun spaumis 
compounds or inclomres. liavine good gai dens, 
outhouses, and stabling attacln d to them. The 
cantonment is capable of attorning accommo 
datum for onetionp of horse ai tilh r^, one ngi 
inent of native cavalry, and thire njnm nt> of 
native infantry; having ban.uks, hospital", 
and sstoTcrooms. They wire built in 1 •'27. A 
place of worship has also beiii i n « r< d tor the 
Roman Catholie soldiei s at this station. The* 
climate is admiiubl v ad.ipti d f >r tin. puiptwis 
of horticiiltuio ; in the cool season, ahum! iu< o 
of excellent European v* g< tables are inisid. 
pease, beans, cabbages, cairots. pu snips, tm- 
mps, cch rv, < auliflowers, and potato, s . besides 
many common in India. Figs, grapes, pinches, 
and strawdieiries an* also piodmed ; the latter 
of extraordinai) size, but somewhat deficient 
in flavour. South-west of the cantonment two 
miles, and on the left bank of the small river 
Kundulka, is the town of Khadurahad. It is 
surrounded by a high stone wall, and has about 
7,000 inhabitants. Oil the opposite bank i.s 
the old town of Jaulna, formerly large and 
flourishing, having enjoyed mi extensive trade 
in grain and silks, it yet possesses to Home 
extent a manufacture of silks for native use. 
The place, however, is much decayed, though 
having a population estimated at" 10,000. of 
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wliom about a fifth are Mussulmans. Many JATTT, in the British district of Goorgaon, 
of the houses are substantially built of storm, lieut.-giflr. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
and a fort, well planned and strongly con- the route from Delhi to itawaice, and 4i> mile* 
structcd, indicates the former importance of S.W. of the former. It ih situate near the 


the place. Distance from Secunderabad and 
Hyderabad, N.W., 210 miles ; Nagporo, S.W., 
23.4 ; A urungabad, E., .‘IS ; Bombay, N.E., 21 0. 
Lat. IIP ft O', long. 7 /» !>h', 

JAEM, in territory of Indore, or posses 
sions ot Holkar’a family, a village with a fort 
on the route from Mhow to Aseergurh, 14 
miles S. of the former, 100 N.VV. of the latter. 
It is situate on the ero,t of a pass through a 
ravine of the Vi in Iliya langc, descending lrom j 
Mnlwa to the valley oi the Ncrbudd.i. The ghat 
or pass is a mile and a half m length, and is so 
sleep, narrow, and that, according to 

Maholm, it is im passable f*»r wheeled carnages 
of any sort, but ( ini den states that six pounders 
have been lowered down it. Notwithstanding 
its gnat difficulty, it is much frequented by 
foot travellers, being the most direct route from 
Mnlwa southwards. Elevation above the sea 
2,32 s feet. Eat. 11 2d', long. 7o J lit'. 

.1 A E M< !OM }.- A town in the petty native 


left bank of the Sabi, the bed of which is dry 
1 from November to duly, hut for the rest of the 
year is the course of ton* nt discharging 
water into the jhil or lake of Najafgaih, or of 
Futruekrmggur, whence it pa^es ultimately 
into the Jumna at Delhi. Lat 2b' 15', long. 
76 41 '. 

JAVANADOONDENIfUELV. -A town 
in the Mysore, on the left bank of the Hurry 
river, and 99 miles N. from Seringapatarn. 
Lat. 13' fiV, long. 76 J 4 S'. 

I JAWED, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of ttcindia’s family, a town, the 
( principal place of a pergunnah containing 
133 villages, it is surrounded by a stone 
i wall, and has good gateways, but the defences 
i arc of no strength. In 1M 8, it was held by a 
! refractory retainer of Doulat I«ao Seindia, and 
j being stormed by a British detachment, was 
J made over to that prince. Population 30,000. 
Elevation above the s \ 1,400 feet. Lat. 


Icrutory of Peint, presidency of 1 tom bay, 100 
miles N. b\ E. fnftn Bom hay, and 97 miles S. 
by E. from Broach. Eat. 2u 20', long. 73’ 1.7. 

JADNJMPE '. 1 .V town in the peninsula 
of h itiywai, province of Gn/eiat, situation 
the wist coast of ihe Gulf of Cambay. Lat. 
21 10, long. 72 4\ 

JA ENCODE. Sec JorNivnr. 

JA1 AvVl*. A Bnti h lull distiict offi 


24' 3.7, long. 74. J .65'. 

JAYBHOOM. — A town of North-eastern 
India, in the British district of Goal para, pre- 
sidency of Bengal, 26 miles W. by S. of Goal- 
para. Eat. 2(1 4', long. 90 14. 

JAYES. in the district of Salon, territoiyof 
< Jude, a decaying town, 3d miles W. of Sultan- 
pom*, C>r> S.E. of Lucknow. It is situate on 
the left bank of tin Naia Noddy or stream, a 


oially Coiinciliil with the Dclna Doom, and tnhutary 1*> tin* liver Sai, and contains many 
whnh, sin ‘clung noithw.ud fioni it, is as* it , large bi lek-built lnm-es, constructed by Mus- 
\\ c: c nidi nted between Gurwhal and Sinuor. | su I mans of former times. Aec waling to Butter, 
It n bomidi *1 on tin* west h\ Sirmor, from • the population is 9,000, of whom tin ee fourths 
whnh it is <*1 pniutid 1>> tin iiv<rTons, on the mo Mussulmans. Eat. 26 14', long. M IE . 


noith and • nst by Gurwh.d, ir.mi which it E JEEA< EV< >N, in tlio territoiy of Gwalior, 
i w a r uisideraide distance .epaiated by the or p os * e s*iom of Sciudia’s family, a town on 
iiv*r .1 tmyia, whnh rnoi aEo, on Bio south, 1 t he route from llodiunga’ ad to Mnw\ 54 mdes 
divides it tloffi the D* In i Doon. Jauus.u is yy of fnicU*. 90 E. 'I • i‘,tcM\ It is situate 


about tluitv time mih s long in a dilution 
fioni noiih to soirh , its bnadth fiom ei>t to I 
wist E twiiifv 1 l»r<*« , and it has an ana of! 
d 71* squme nuns. It lie-, between lat. 30 30 j 
and 3(i 57 , long. 77 46 and 7 V 9*. The 

sin face throughout is rugged and mountainous, 
ii-Mig to the middle fiom t lie Tons on flic west, 
and tin' J uum t on the cast, and discharging 
ftom the i levafed and central part numerous 
sin. ill sticam-* mlo thus! livers. Some ol the 
summit'* are lolly . as Bail at, having an eleva i 
tion of 7.559 teet ; Bhadraj, of 0,043 ; and] 
Bail a, 6,3 lb The elevation diiniifEhc* gene 
rally, though irrcgulaily, to the southern fron- 
tier, where, at Kanpur, at the confluence <>t 
the Tons and Jumna, it is reduced to E 636 
feet alsive the sea. The number of townships 
within tills distiut is 411. The population, 
according to official return, amounts t*>2E6 s 4 
persons. Jiuuisar was formerly part of the raj 
of Sirmor, but on the expulsion of the Ghoor- 
kns in l Mo, it became subject to the British 
government. 


•m the small river Jamieio* a tnbutaiy of the 
NerbmhD Supplies are pE utiful. Population 
about l, ''00. Eat. 22 37, long. 76' 39'. 

JEEKA MOUNTAIN, in the Eland of 
Uaimee, otr the coast of Arricau. Its eleva- 
tion is about 3 000 feet above the sen., and it 
mi s in a very abrupt maniiei f rom the range 
with which it is connected. W llh the excep- 
tion of the summit, it is coveted with a dense 
forest. A brown ferrugui uis samEtonc. ngu 
larlv stratified, with an inclination to the 
south west, is the only rock visible oil the 
surface. 

J EEL A IE E.-w-A town in the native state 
of Bhaw ul poor, on the left bank of the Siilh j 
river, m 1 103 miles N.K hv K Hum Bhawul- 
poor. Eat. 30 •>, long. 73’ 15. 

J EE LOO. A town m T.uirwuttee, a dc 
pendency of the b‘ ijpoot state of Jcvpoor. 
si t u 1 1 o (»3 rmh s V fioni Jeypoor, and 100 
miles S.W . by \V. fioni Delhi. Lat. 27 <61 , 
,loug. 76°. 
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JEENJUNEE. — A town in tho native 
state of Gwalior, or the territory of TSindhia’s 
family, situate on the right bank of tho Koonree 
river, and 24 miles N. bv W. from Gwalior. 
Lat. 20° 33', long. 78° 10Y 

JEEOTEE, in the British district of M} r n- 
pooree, lieut.-gov. of tire N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment ( f 
Allygurh to ^iat of Mynpooree, ami 10 miles 
N.W. of the latter. There is wator from 
wells. Lat. 27' 18', long. 79 \ 

JEER A. — A town in Guzerat, or the do- 
minions of the Guicowar, 71 miles »X. by E. 
from Itajkote, and 132 miles W. by S. from 
Broach. Lat. 21 J 1C', long. 71° -T. 

JEERA. — A town of Baghelcund, in the 
nativo state of Re wall, 129 miles S.\V. from 
Sasseram, and 101 mi^s VV. from Palamow. 
Lat. 23° f>0', long. 82 2 7'. 

JEEREE. — A river rising in lat. 25° O', 


from Oojein, and 22 miles S.E. from Dhar. 
Lat. 22 u 19, long. 75 u 33'. 

JEH A NGEER17H. — A town in the British 
district of Bhagulpoor, licut.-gov. of Bengal, 
1C miles W. of Bhagulpoor. Lat. 25° 11', 
long. SC' 44'. 

JEHAUJPOOR.— A town in tho British 
district of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 12 
miles N.E. of Cuttack. Lat. 20 51', long. 
SC 3 24'. 

J Ell WOO Ft. — A town in the British district 
of Alnnedmiggur, presidency of Bombay, nine 
miles N.E. of Ahmcdnuggur. Lat. 19 u 11', 
long. 74 5 50'. 

JK1TPORE, in Bundelcund, a town, the 
principal place of a small raj oi principality of 
the same n.nne. It lies on the route bom 
Calpee to J ubbulpoor. 72 miles S of the former, 
197 N. of the latter, and is situate on the 
western ride of an extensive jhi l or mere. Heie 
long. 93° 28', and, flowing in a south-west direc- j is a bazar. The tciritory of which this town 
tion for forty miles, during which it forms the is the principal place “comprises lfio square 
boundary between Southern Cachar and Mu- J miles, and is stated to contain 150 village-., 
neepoor, falls into the Barak river, in lat. * with a population of 1 (J, 000 souls, and to \i« Id 
24° 43', long. 93'* 12'. . , a revenue of (10,000 rupets. it nnintams a 

t i.i niM-v • I. . • * riii* j force of sixty horse and 300 foot ” In IM2, 

JhKKliN, m the territory of Gwalior, or Li ... , J , , , 

possessions of ttoindiu’s family, a towrm on the* ,> le . , 1 «°verinmn k ni 1 k ' l ‘ ° 

route from Xetmmcli to lia.odu. 12 miles S. of NukI., . deM*nJant < hnttnr 


the former, 227 N.E. of the latter. It lias a 
bazar, and supplies and water are abundant. 


Sal, the founder of the ludepemh mo ot Bun 
delemid. In 1842, tile rajah, becoming uliac 


iw/.ai, .vnu auiMuies iiiiu Winer iH U . , .. , , . . .1 

r, M ’ , 1 1 * ■ 4. i*i • r , . toi y and committing <1« pn datum* against tin* 

J he surrounding district, which is of consider- 1 ,, b * , , , .. 

,,•1 \ * .-1 1 , I British ponsewons, was deposed, and the 1 1] 

able 8i/e, bears its name. Elevation above the * , . ,, , 1 , . , } 

„ n riu\ 4. t , .,io , . , , - 4 o r e i was granted to another descendant ol ( huttur 

sea 1,5L*U teet. Lat. 24 J3, long. / r 5o . L , , , , ... . , , , r 

^ . I N ; d, named Kliet Singh, who had a tew \eni » 

JEETEE. — A town in the British district before submitted a claim, appaiently will 


of Ahuicdnuggur, presidency of Bombay, 54 
miles S. by E. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 13 20', 
long. 74' 56'. 


grounded, to the raj ol Chnkaiee, whnli, how 
ever, he had ceased to pres*, on ‘■tip* ndtat y 
provision being made for him.’** On the dentil 


JEHANABAD, in the British district of of Khet Singh, in 1849, tin in] lap-ad to the 
Shaba bail, lieut.-gov. of J Bengal, a town on the Entish government. The town of Jeitpoie is 
route from Hazareelmgh to Benares, *1 1 8 miles ( bl tuatn*d m lat. 25 10, long. 79 JV 
N.W. of former, 50 S.E. of latter. Jt has a 1 JKJOOKEE. — A town in the Jhifish distii* t 

bazar, ami supplies and water are abundant, of Voonab, piesidemy of Born bay, 23 hums 
According to Buchanan, there are 200 houses ; S.E. ofPoonali. Lat, 13 Id', long. 71' 12. 
ho that, if the usual average be assumed, the j JELA LABAI>, or J GLLAL \B \ D.~ A 
population appears to be about 1,000. Lat. town in the Biitish district of Sliahp hanpooi , 
bo 52. ! lieut -gov. of the N.W, Provinces. It um 

JEFTANABAI), in the J British district of ' tains a population of d,d29. Distant 11 mil* 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a i S.W. from Sbahjchanpoor. Lat. 27 4o, 

town on the route from Sliahjehanpoor to A l- long. 79 50'. 

JELALPOOR. A town in tho "Punjab, 
on the right or western bank of the Jlu linn, 
situate in a narrow valley of great fertility, 

rn 


Jnora, 52 miles N, of the former. Lat. 28 38', 
long. 79' 47'. 

JEHANABAD, in the Biitish district of 
Hooghly, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the j extending between the liver and the eastmi 
route from Calcutta to Bankoora. Distance extremity # of the Kala or Salt range. A« 


45 miles N.W. of the former, 56 
latter. Lat. 22’ 5’/, long. 8?° W. 

JEHANGEERPOOR. — A town in the 
native state of Gwalior, or the territory of 
Sitidbia’ri family, situate on the right bank of 
the river Chumbul, and Id miles W. from 
Oojein. Lat, 23' XT, long. 75° 32'. 

JEHANGEERPOOR. — A town of Malwa, 
in the native state of Dhar, fll miles 8. by W, 


W, of the { cording to Elphinstone, this was the scene of 
Alexander’s baltlt with Porus ; but Burnes 


thinks it must have bem at Jlielum, higher 
up, where the river, according to him, is ioi li- 
able at all times except in the monsoon, hut 
where lliigel found it, at the beginning of 
January, when lowest, a great stream, huger 
than the Indus at At took, and bridged with 
twenty huge boats. Jt iB therefore doubtful 
whether tho river could at that point bo forded 
433 
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at the Beason of inundation (when, as Arrian eHt and most important, retaining two feet of 
informs us, it was crossed by Alexander) ; and | water during the dry season m spring, when 
where, indeed, tho British army lost eleven j the others have an average depth of about one 
men in fording it in December, which ia the foot. Still it cannot at that period be navigated 
low season. It is, howevor, said that all the j by llm craft usual in the (ianges, and°fclicy 

must then proceed through the Soonderbunil 


fords in the Punjab ana more or less zigzag, 
and are also subject to variations, not only from 
season to season, but even from day to day. 
Ji lalpoor is one of the great passages over the 
Jhelum, on the route from Hindustan to Af- 
ghanistan. Lai. 3 2 40', long. 73 J 2d', 


passage, and thus incur a delay of a week in 
reaching their destination. 

JELLY PUTTY. A town in the Briti-li 
district of Ooimbatoor, presidency of .Madras, 
38 niilos E. by N. of Dar.xpooram. Lat. 
JELALPOUE, in tho British district of 1 10° 41)', long. 78 J S'. 

■Iminpixir, limit, -gov. of the- \.VV. Piovimvs, j JKlj00 „ in Sirllill(1 . a village onthe dirPc . t 
a t, , w,M,ntl,,. r,H,te fn"n Boiiares to Jornipoor, rout( , froin J 1;inse e to Lndiana, and «•> i.nlrs 
21, miles N.W.of Ihehmiior. Lat. 2., ^.|N. o( tl,« fornu-r town. The riv. r < !u w ..r » 

j subject to sudden and great inundations, which 
Mai w a, in the sometimes for a consideiable distance render 


long. 82 f>r. 

JELGOOX— A town of 
native state of Buiwauoo, Mtuatt on the ngld 
bank of one of the bi .inches of the Tapteo 
iiv«r, and 111 miles E.S.E. from Baioda. 
Lat. 2l 13', long. 74 J o2'. 

.1 ELI. »\ LA 1>A 1 >, in the territory of Dude, 
a town on the lonte fiom Cawnpore canton- 
mein to that ot Sooltanpoor, 48 miles N.K. of 
the former, 87 NAY. ot the latter, live 8>. of 
Lucknow. It lias a bazar. Lat. 20 L>, 
long. 80 67'. 

.1 ELL \SOK^ 


the road in this vicinity impracticable. Dis- 
tant N.W. fiom Calcutta 1,037 miles. Lat. 
29 J /»d', long. 70 . 

JELPEMI. — A town in the British district 
of Dinajepoor. lieut. -gov. of Bengal, f>3 miles 
N. by E. of Dinajepoor. Lat. 2d' 2b'. long. 
38 f, 3'. 

JELPD JOULE. - A town in the British 
district of Dinajepoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
f>2 miles N. ot Dinajepoor. Lat. 2d 29', 


ini miles N. ot Dinajepoor. 
T\LI,Ksm.\ in the j 1,,M g- ^ s * 42'. 


Ihitish district of Midriapore, lieut.gov. of* JELCNGA. A town in the British district 
P>' ng.il, a town. on the route fiom the town of ‘of Cliota Nagpooi, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 02 

miles S. by W. of ILizarcebagh. Lat. 23 J 7', 
situate i long. So 10'. 

.1 EM D AIL— A town in the British district 
of Jeasore. lieut. gov of Bengal, 80 miles 


t 'ill lack to that of Midnapoie, 130 links N.E. 
ot the former, 10 S. of the latter. It i 
on the hit or east bank of the Soobauioka 
river, h» iv a consideiable stream, )tt tordable 


dming spring, but at othei seasons crossed by X.E. tff Calcutta. Lat. 23° 31', long. 89 10'. 


liny. Here is an antique mosque, and on 
th< opposite li.mk of the rnci is a ruined* 
forties*, of great extent, but very lude con 
stiuetion, b< ing meiely an iin losim*. foiled j 
by a ditch and mud rampart, surmounted J 
foimmly b) a dense pncklv hedge, seaieeh i 
passable, t\c^pt dutiug tho diy season in 
spnng, wlioii it could be < asily tired. Jallesur 
is in lit. 21“ Id, long. 87* 11. 

.1 ELL1 X( JH EE, in the British district of 
Aloorsliedabad, lieut -gov. of Bengal, a town 
situate at the point where the river Jellinghee 
paits from the Podda, or gnat eastern branch 
of the < Jangt s. Elevation above the sea seventv - 
five feet. Distance E. from Borhampore 2"> 
miles, N. from Calcutta 10/». Lat. 21 S', 

Jong. 88 40'. » 

JELLINGHEE. — A river parting from the J 

... , i . rvi) i j i. ~ i 

Podda, or gieat eastern branch ot the Canges, 


JEM LA II.— A town in the native state of 
(Nepal, situate on the right bank of the Kur- 
Inalii river, and 123 miles E. by S. from 
j Almora. Lat. 29 19', long. 8L 41'. 
j JENJAPOOIL— A town iu the British 
distnct of Tirhoot, lieut. -"ov. of Bengal, 89 
miles E.N K ofDmapooi. Lat. 2tL 13 , long. 
8d J 22'. 

JEOltVHA, in Bundelcund, town of Ma- 
liolm, An outl> ingportion of the British province 
of Jaloun, situate on tin route from Ualj>ee to 
Ajtegurli, 70 miles S. E. of the former, it 
bail a laige Hindoo temple in good repair, and 
once containing much wealth, which was some 
years ago carried off by dacoits or gang- 
l robbers, who murdered the officiating priest. 
80° 3*. 


JEIL\, in the British district of Allahabad, 
at the town of Jellinghee, in lat. 24 8', long. 1 Hc-ut. gov. of the N.W. Piovinces, , a village on 
88° 40'. It holds a course very sinuous, hut tbe n £ ht j * ailk . of tho ( ML of t al- 
genemlly N.W., for about ninety-five miles, cutta, by the iiv«r route, < *i9 miles ; 39 h.E. 
and, at tho town of Nuddea, in lat. 23 2.Y, j V *L V Allahabad, by the same. La . 

long. 88° 22', joins tho Bhagruttee, another ^5 13, 1 - ig. S2 1/3. 

great offset of tho Ganges, the united stream I JEKDEEKEK, a river rising in lat. 27°, 
being designated the Hooghly. Of the three! long. $8° MV. on the southern slope of the Sub- 
nvers, tho Bhagruttee, tho Martahhauga, and , II unalnj a Mountains, and, flowing through 
tlio Jellinghee, forming the direct channels of. Bhutan in n southerly direction for forty miles, 
navigation between Calcutta and the North- 1 and south-east through Coosh Behar for forty- 
Wc»t Provinces, the last is by much the deep- five miles, falls into the Toresha river, a feeder 
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of the Brahmapootra, in iat. 26° 15', long. 
89 s ' 26\ 

JEROULIiE, in the British district of Fut- 
tehpoor, lieut.-gov. of Agra, a tov\n on the left 


temperature ia sometimes above 100°. In 
December and January it is sometimes at night 
as low as 55”. So fatal are the epidemics in 
the season during which they prevail, that 


bkXtf ft.' i-hol. village aro often ; . n „, r ,ul,to,.. . Tho 
— - - - * -- try o 1 the district, though very made- 


Futtehpoor. Lat. 25° 44', long. 80° 55'. 


zoolo< 

j quately explored or described, is rich and i&»- 
JERRAMULLA. — A town in the British tei eating. Jt comprises, of wild boasts, tho 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 81 J tiger, leopard, panther, bear, jackal, fox, iuh- 
iniles S.W. of Bellary. Lat. 14° 48', long. • ncumou, wild deer, swine, and porcupine. Tho 
76 u 35', I botany is very comprehensive and varied, nut 

JERRODE.— A town in Guzer.it, or dorot-hw* received little attention. From the ex- 
nious of the Guicowsr, 14 miles N E. from 1 clusively nlluvi.il character of the country, it 
Raroda, and 49 miles W. by S. from ( "ambay. eontains no minerals ; but salt is obtaim d from 
Lat. 22° 24', long. 73’ 22'. | the southern frontier. The soil is generally 

* * * . , very fertile ; in .the northern part, however, 

JLSARA, in the British district of Gurh- ] )av ^ n g. considerable admixture of sand ami 
wtiI, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province*, a town el Ju the south> it comprise* a lafger p.o- 
on the route from Hurd var to limmles or I portloll of ri oh alluvial earth or vegetable 
South-west 1 hi bet. 71 mile.^ L. by • ot 4.hc mouJtl, abundantly productive ol riot, indigo, 
former. Lat. 30 12, long. / 9 22. | oil-seeds of various kinds, sugar, tobacco, cocoa - 

JEsOOL, in the Punjab, a small town on mi t s , areca-nuts, gram ^Liccr aiuliuumb r\c, 
the route from Muoltan to Leia, and lU miles | puNe, hemp, tin meric, and fnuts of various 
S. of the latter place. It is situate near the kinds. Mulberry trees have latterly bun 
left bank of the Indus, the water of which of 1 plauled in gicat iiuiiiIm rs, foi feeding silk- 
late years has in this paitof the course been ( worms. Indigo is largely exported, as also is 
directed to the right or west side, so that the I rice. The production and export of *-ugar and 
former bank on the east side now bears the j nill , have bit toil \ been greatly on the incuase, 


appearance of a low brow or continuous eini 
nence, running in some degree parallel to 
the main channel, and seven or 'eight miles 
distant from it. Jesool is in lat. 3U y 49', long. 
71° 2'. 

JESSORE. — -A P>ritisli district under the 


huge quantities being prepared by linpis^-ating 
the sap of the palm tno. Tho population is 
given under tin* article lU'Nt. \L Jt-.'-oio. ilio 
prim i pal j luce, and the otln r town**, klmlna 
and Muhonimmlpur, arc noticed undi r tin u 
respective names in the alphabetical airangt- 


lieut.-gov. of Bengal, named from its principal jment. 

place. Jt i* boumled on the north-east liy the JESXORE.-The princin.il ).l.ic<- of tb. .in- 
Jiritish district u{ Pul mi; on the east by those ^ (ll , lri ,. t of th( , , :u ‘, e nfUHe thl . i, y 

ot Daooa-Jelaljmre and Backer>;ungc ; on the « '. L | cut ta to Dacca. 37 mib i N 1C. 

south by the Soomlei bunds; and on the west o{ f ., lk . utl S .\V. of Dacca. '11, c mil 

by the Rntisl. distimts of Birasot and Nud.lca. MtebllshuieIlt of tl „. a, strict is local, d here. 

14 *!*! Ut - 2 - 2 18 -, 23 , 4 V, l 0ng I The jail at this |.Lui- is .1 spacious build.,, 

8b 44-89 5a ; » 10a miles >n length fiom J u « of 


south-east to north-west, and forty-eight in 
breadth, The area, according to official state- 
ment, is 3,512 square mile^. The surface is, 
with scarcely any exception, level and de- 
pressed, and its appearance tame, uninteresting, 
and unvaried, except by the interchange of dry 
ground and swamp ; this district having re- 
dundant moisture, being traversed by numerous 
streams, and many offset** from the (binges, in 
their course from north to south, fiom the 
great parent stream to various estuaries m tile 
Soonderbunds. Of these the Koomar and 
Barashee are navigable throughout the year, 
the others only during the inundations caused 
by the periodical rains of closing summer and 
autumn, when innumerable cross-st reams cau«c 
communications between tbd laiger channels 
intersecting the country in every direction, and 
in many parts laying it extensively under 
water. The climate is bad. the air being 
tainted with pestilential exhalations from the 
muddy and weedy tank", and watercourses ■ 
hence fevers and ague, severe and often fatal, 
are rife at all times of the year, but especially 
in autumn and the close of summer, when tlu* | by the Daudpootrus. It now < on tains an area 


apaUlo ol holding in sate custody 1 ,**00 pot 
sons. The sihool is a lino building, the cost of 
erecting it having been deirav«d b\ Milw rip- 
tion of the zcimiuhus or the distint The 
e.stablishment consists of five members, a 
secretary, a head-master, an assistant, and two 
pundits or native teach t r.s. The pupils are 
instructed in English, Pei sum, rind Bengalee. 
The school was first opened in KSikS. This 
place was formerly it putt d .in unhealthy 
station ; but within tho hint few >eais eon 
xiderable pAins have bet n talon, and expense 
incurred, with a view to sanitary impiovc- 
meiit ; and happily with success. Jc-hdic is 
in lat. 23' 10', long. MT In. 

JESSliLMERE, tho most \w stern of the 
fourteen states of Bajwara or Bajpootana, is 
bounded on tlic nortli by the territory of 
Baliawulpoor ; on the north-east by tho terri- 
tory of Bikaimir ; on the south-ca^t and south 
hy tli at of Joudpore ; and on the w'est by 
Snide. This state was formerly much largt r, 
extruding to the indu* and < mnra, till the 
ten itor^ of Baliawulpoor was wrested fiom it 
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qfljt2,#52 square miles. It lies between lat. 
M° 8' — 28' J 28', long. 7<r 3'— 72 J 51'. Accord- 
^ng to Tod, a line drawn in a north-west direc- 
tion from Lowarki. in lat. 27" 5', long. 71' ^U', 
to KLarreli, lat. 27' 27', long. 70’ 14', would 
Jivide the temtory of Jessulmere into two 
nearly equal parts, the southern of which is in 
man)' places rocky, being traversed by a ridge 
of bills, which may he considered continuous 
with the high lands of dutch. “ These barren 
hills are the only objects which* diversify the 
almost uniform sterility of these regions. No 
trees interpose their verdant foliage to relieve 
the eye or shelter the exhausted frame of the 
traveller. It is nearly a boundless waste, 
varied only bv a few stunted shrubs of acacia 
or mimosa family, some succulent plants or 
prickly grape#, as the blioorut or burr.” Mac- 
mimh^ however, diaws a lens repulsive picture 
of this tract, representing it as abounding with 
patches of good pasture among the nicks and 
sandhills, and feeding great herds of cattle. 
There are no running streams in the territory 
of .JesMilinere, the periodical rains producing 
merely Unapt nary bars or lakes of salt-water, 
formed by damming up the streams tunning 
down from the sandhills and intervening 
guile) s. The sars in general la^t hut a few 
months, though, *»fW very heavy monsoons, 
some have been know ".to continue through the 
year. The largest is the Kauod Sar, so called 
from the town of Kauod, on its southern 
border. It is about eighteen mile* in length 
when fullest, and retains some water through- 
out the whole year. When filled to the great- 
cstyfrxtent, a binall stream proceeds fioin its 
eastern side, and, after a couise of about thirty 
miles in an ca-terlv direction, is l"st in the 
sands of .loudpore. Salt is obtained from the 
ground left diy m the shrunken state of the 
lake ; and this R a source of revenue to the 
Raw ul or sovereign. Water in J os-ulmere is at 


little amount or variety of animal life could lie 
expected in a country so barren and of such 
limited extent. .Domestic cattle are numerous 
and valuable. They consist principally of 
dromedaries, horses, kiue, and sheep ; of which 
last large flocks are kept. The trees are gene- 
rally stunted: they are the babul (Mimosa), 
jantli, the kurit (Capparis aphylta), the pdu. 
But one crop is raised in the year, the cultiva- 
tion consisting in littld else than scratching the 
ground with a small light plough, and scatter- 
ing the seed in the way of broadcast. As, from 
the want of streams or large bodies of water, 
and the depth of the wells, artificial inigation 
is impracticable, the weight of the crop de- 
pends entirely on adequate falls of rain. The 
principal crop is bajra or millet ; in the more 
fertile parts, various sorts of pulse are culti- 
vated. The only manufacture of any import- 
ance in Jessulmere is that of woollens, of both 
coarse and fine fabrics, made from the produce 
of the numerous native flocks. The coarsest 
part of the wool is made into cordage of various 
kinds ; the next quality iuto blankets, and 
the finest into excellent woollen cloths and 
fabrics. 

The ruler, and the influential portion of the 
population, are of the Bhatti tribe of Rajpoots, 
according to Tod originally from Zabuli&tan. 
They are a dissipated race, debasing and de- 
stroying their moral, intellectual, and physical 
powers by the excessive u-e of opium, which 
they imbibe sometime. 0 m an infusion, some- 
times by smoking, and not unfrequently till 
they become quite insensible. The dress and 
accoutrements of a Bhatti m easy circumstances 
consist of a tunic of white cloth or chintzy 
leaching to the knee, troupers loose, and of 
many folds in the upper part, but tight round 
the ankles ; round the waist a scarf, in w'hich 
a dagger is stuck ; a shield, suspended from 
the lclt shoulder by a stiap of deer-skin, and a 


so great ajlcpth below the smfaee, that wells sword, gut on with a belt of the same material, 
in some pi . icon must be dug above 3U0 feet The head is covered by * urban, generally of 
before a steady supply can be obtained. Thus, la led colour, and terminal J above by a high 
at Dihatra, on the north-w est frontier, the wells peak. The dross of females is of red woollen 
are H0U feel deep ; at. the town of Jessulmere, cloth, very full below 1 ; and a scarf is generally 
1504 feet. To pro\ idea sutliciency of that which worn, which is more or less costly, according 
is everywhere one of the first nce-ssaries of to the circumstances of the wearer. All wear 
life, hut in warm countries pre-eminently so, rings of ivory or bone on the arms, in such 
the natives dig extensive tanks, which, being numbers as nearly to cover them from the 
filled by the periodical rains, supply water shoulders to the wrists. The legs above the 
during the greater’part of the year ; but when ankles are also adorned with silver rings ; and 
those supplies fail, which sometimes occurs, women will deny themselves the necessaries of 
many human beings and cattle perish from life to obtain the means ot purchasing these 
thirst. Jessulmere is devoid of valuable mine- ornaments. The religious strictness of the 


nils, hut lime-tone is abundant, ami of good Bhatti Rajpoots is rather relaxed, in con- 
quality. The zoology of dessulmcre appears sequence of their continual intercourse wutli 
to be neither varied nor important. A few the Mussulmans «to the westward. The next 
lions are said to haunt the wilds about the clots'* in number and importance to the Rajpoots 
southern frontier^ and wild hogs stie numerous are the ' ill rivals, a Brahminical trilie, who 
in the same region. Tigeis and leopards occur nearly engross the commercial business of 
but rarely ; wolves and jackals are mole com- the community, and the Pokurna tribe, also 
mon. There are a few antelopes, deer, and Brahiuinieal. and i xclurively devoted to rural 
nylgaus (Antilopo picta). Snakes are so mime- pursuits, which are aRo followed by the Jat 
rous that the people wear leggings of leather tribe, who constitute a considerable portion of 
as a defence agaiust them. But, in general, the population. There aie also a few Jains. 
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The population is estimated at 74, 400. U nliko 
many other dialects of India, that of the Bhattis 
of Jessulniere has no admixture of Persian, 
that language being nearly unknown there. 
Their language closely resembles the Mar war i, 
a dialect spoken in Joudpore, Bikaneer, and 
the neighbouring parts of Rajpootana. The 
Bawul, and principal people, write in a kind 
of Nagari character, which, though in some 
degree differing from the Devanagari, could, 
with little practice, be fluently rend by a 
Hindoo scholar. The citizens of Jessulmere 
appear to favour learning, and about 1,000 
young persons are in course of education there, 
some by Brahmins, some by other instructors. 
A short time since, an English schoolmaster 
formed part of the domestic establishment of 
the Rawul. The sovereign has an annual 
revenue of about 8,5^0 of which about one- 
half is from transit-duties, the remainder from 
kbalsa or crown fciuds, and miscellaneous 
sources. The military force maintained by 
the state does not exceed 1,000 men ; but Tod 
states that, if on good terms with his thakoors 
or vassals, the chief could muster 5,000 in- 
fantry, 1,000 horse, anti a camel corps. The 
history of Jessulmere is little else than an 
apocryphal subject for antiquarian research, 
previously to 1808, when the Bawul, probably 
alarmed at the encroachments of the khan of 
Bahawulpore, made advances to an amicable 
understanding with the British government. 
This relation matured in 1818 into an alliance, 
by which Jessulmere became entitled to British 
protection, and engaged to act in subordinate 
co-operation with the British government, and 
with submission to its supremacy. The prin- 
cipal places are noticed separately if) the alpha- 
betical arrangement. Boundary disputes had 
sprung up from time to time between this state 
and those of Bahawulpore and Khyrpore ; the 
differences with the latter originating in the 
cession to Jessulmere, after the conquest of 
Sinde, of a portion of the desert originally be- 
longing to Jessulmere. Under the auspices 
of the British government, these differences 
have been now adjusted, and the boundaries of 
Jessulmere defined both towards Khyrporc 
and Bahawulpore. 

JESSULMERE.— The capital of the Raj- 
poot state of the same name. It is situate in 
a rocky tract, described by Boileau as “a suc- 
cession of valleys, or inclined planes, several 
miles long, and three or four miles broad, 
formed by low ridges of yellow limestone, the 
strata of which are not quite horizontal, but 
dip gently to the westward, and crop out on 
the eastern side, with a frhfrabfy l>old profile 
of ninety or 100 feet in height.” The city is 
built at the base of the south end of oue of 
these ranges, and has ramparts of uncemented 
stone, with bastions constructed hi the s&mn 
way, and generally much higher than the in- 
termediate curtains. Many of these bastions 
are, however, in ruins. Inclosed within the 
ramparts, and in the south part of tho town, is 


the citadel, situate on an insulated eminence, 
three-quarters of a mile in circumference, and 
with steep sides, scarped all round, and faced 
with masonry to the height of about twenty 
feet, above which distance the surface of the 
hill recodes, at an elevation of about 40°, to tho 
foot of the renee, which, with a width of six 
feet, runs quite round the fort. The ramparts 
of the fort vary in height from fifteen to thirty 
feet, the top of the parapet being about li>0 
feet above tli6 town. The palace of the Malm 
Rawul or sovereign, within the citadel, is a 
groat pile of building, surmounted by a huge 
umbrella, made of metal, and supported by a 
stone shaft. This is considered an emblem of 
high dignity, to which no other Rajpoot prince 
is entitled, except the chief of Oodeypoor. 
There are in the citadel, besides the palace, 
six temples, throe for those of the Jain per- 
suasion, and three for the Brahmioists. Tho 
Jain temples are of great antiquity, built of 
stone, elaborately carved, and surmounted by 
gilt spires, towering over tho adjacent budd- 
ings. Within tho citadel, there aie eight \vi I Is, 
above 300 feet deep. The water which they 
furnish is brackish, but not to such an extent 
as to be undrinkable. Progress has been made 
in sinking a well close to the gate. The work, 
at the time of Boileau’a visit, had proceeded to 
the depth of 1*20 feet; but a much greater 
depth had still to be attained before i caching 
the main spring. The city contains about 
8,000 houses, including those within the 
citadel. The domestic architect me is in many 
instances elaborate and solid. The house of a 
citizen in moderate citcumstanc**s has usually 
a frontage of about twenty -five feet. The 
basement story is painted led on the outside, 
and is quite plain, having one door giving 
access to the nib rior, and two or tlnee slits 
instead of windows, to give light to the lumber- 
room, which occupies that pait of the house . 
The upper or principal story is very neat, the 
front having a small projecting balcony, con- 
structed of Htone well carved, though rather in 
a heavy style. On eacli side is a latticed win- 
dow about four feet square, and ornamented 
with framework of limestone, curiously curved. 
The balcony is surmounted by a massive canopy, 
the top of which is level with the flat roof, and 
being, like it, provided with a balustrade or 
battlement of cut stone, serves as a place for 
the inmates of the dwelling to enjoy the fresh 
air and prospect. Each house is raised above 
tho street by a terrace about four feet high and 
six or seven wide, and has in front of eveiy 
story a stone spout, to carry off the water hi to 
the street below. In the frontal of the terrace, 
long blocks of stone are heddod, so as to pro- 
ject some distance, and these have knobs at 
tho ends, to which cattle may be tied. The 
interior of the house has a court a few feet 
square, into which various water-spouts are 
discharged, and the drainage paused off into 
the street by the subterraneous channel. On 
one side of the court is the cistern, on the 
other, tho rusora or kitchen. One or two 
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narrow and steep staircases of Btone lead from 
the corners of the area to the upper story and 
roof, where the females of the family take the 
air. The principal sleeping-room occupios the 
fiont side of the square. The back part of the 
house is laid out in store-rooms, and the two 
sides of the square are formed into numerous 
small chambers, with a profusion of odd but 
convenient little nooks, and cupboards built 
into the thickness of the wall. Pretty cradles 
and beds are provided for the children ; long 
wood* ti pegs neatly painted, project from the 
wall for the purpose of hanging up clothes, 
and, in short, everything wears an appearance 
of coinfort, the more pleasing, as it is quite 
unexpected. The most r* markable building 
in the town is the house of the ex-minister, a 
very costly structure of five stories of cut stone, 
with a sixth of timber, surmounted by five 
cupolas. There Is scarcely anything like a 
bazar, and the only appearance of traffic is at 
the custom-house, near the gate of the citadel. 
The inhabitants of the town are supplied with 
water from a large tank, 300 yards south-east 
of the city ; and near its banks are several 
small pits, which collect water fiom the drain- 
age of the surface, but are not sufficiently deep 
to roach the springs. Close outside the western 
gate of the city ' two wells, ‘241 feet deep, 
with water slightly biackish. They are pro- 
tected from falling into the hands of an enemy 
by parapets with loopholes. 

According to Tod, Jessulmcre was founded 
hi 1J5G, by Jesul, a Bhatti pi nice, to replace 
the moio ancient capital, Lodorva, situate 10 
miles N.W. of the pnsent. The site of Lo- 
iloiva had no natural difficulties which might 
aid its defence, and in consequence of its ex- 
posed situation, was sacked by a hostile force ; 
when upon the surviving inhabitants settled 
at J < ssuliuere. The population of .Jossulmeie 
is piolubly about 35,000. it is distant N.W. 
from Calcutta, by Allahabad, Calpee, Gwalior, 
and Nu^oeriibad, 1,290 miles. Lat. *20 50', 
long. 70 ’ 58'. 

.JKTl’IL DOOAB. - One of the natural divi- 
sions of the Punjab, formed by the two rivers 
Jliclum and Chenaub. it is the smallest of 
the four donahs bounded by the Indus and 
its tributanis, and lies between lat. 3l J 10* — 
33 J 2', long. 72 13' — 71° bs . Its length from 
north-cast to south- w'est is 1G5 miles, and its 
breadth 33. 

JETTOE, in the SindeSagur Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the loft bank 
of the Indus, 54 miles S.W. of the town of 
Mooltan. Lat. ‘29 31', long. 70' 56'. 

JEWAUIUGIUUI, in the I >1 iti.sh district 
of Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra 
to Allygurh, and ‘20 miles N. of the former. 
The road in this part pf the route is very good, 
the country well cultivated. Lat. 27 g 25, long. 
73 J 7'. 

JEW ALA MITK1. in the north-east of the 
Punjab, a celebrated Hindoo place of pilgrim- 


age, 10 miles N.W. of Nidaon, situate in an 
elevated nook, immediately under the moun- 
tains of Clianga, is frequented by votaries from 
all parts of Hindustan, anxious to worship the 
mythological personage called Devi, w r ife of 
Mahadeo, her presence being indicated, as they 
lielieve, by some inflammable gases which issue 
from fissures in the rock. The name Jewala 
Muki is composed of two .Sanscrit words, — 
Jcirala, flame, and Muki t mouth. The flame, 
according to the legend, proceeds from the fire 
which Sati, the bride of Siva, created, and in 
which she burned herself, Siva, finding that 
this flame was about to consume the world, 
buried it in the hollow of the mountain. The 
temple is about twenty feet square, and the 
principal place of flame is a shallow trough, 
excavated in the floor, where it blazes without 
intermission. There are several jets of less 
importance. The gas also lies on the surface 
of Borne small reservoirs of water, and, when 
ignited, continues to burn for a short time. 
The roof of the temple is richly gilt, but the 
interior is blackened by the smoke of burned 
butler, sugar, and other gross offerings. In 
1839, ihinjepfc Singh, when ill, made an offering 
of butter to the amount of 1,590/., hoping the 
renovation of his htalth from the favour of the 
deity. The weight of the offering was probably 
about sixty or seventy tons ; and Vigne, who 
was at the place while the burning was going 
forward, found “ the stench similar to that of 
a candlemaker’s shop." Near the principal 
temple is one smaller, called Gogranafch, and 
lienee concluded by Von Hugel to be of Bud- 
dhist origin The ground adjoining to the group 
of sacred buildings is crowded with cows, Brah- 
mins, pilgrim*, and mendicants, and loaded 
with filth. The pilgrims, most of whom are 
paupers, are supported for one day from the 
funds of the temple. The town is diity and 
neglected, but has an extensive bazar, contain- 
ing great quantities of idols, votive garlands, 
rosaries, and other tiumpc« > of the like de*ciip- 
tion. The population is noout 3,000, Near 
the town is a mineral sp mg, the water of 
which is found to be singularly efficacious in 
discussing broncliocele. Aloorcroft was unable 
to analyze this water ; but it probably contains 
some form of iodine, uow T known to possess 
much efficacy in resolving glandular tumours. 
Lat. 31° 53', long. 7G J 22'. 

J EWUNPOOR, in the British district of 
Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of tic N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the eastern route from the town of 
Azimgurh to that of Gornckpoor, and 1*2 miles 
N.E. of the former, fiO miles N.E. of Benares. 
Lat. 26 1 " 9', long; 83' 24'. 

JEWVR, or JEW Alt, in the British^ dis- 
trict ot . ool mulsh uli ur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Province*, a town on the route from Coel to 
Delhi, ofl miles N.W. of the former. The 
population is returned at 6,05G. l*nt. 28° 7 , 
long. 77° 39'. 

JEYFOOlf. — A considerable raj or territory 
of Ivajuootaua, named from iU principal place. 
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This state, called anciently Amber, lies between 1 
lat. 25° 40— 27* 37\ long. 75° 8'-77°*20'; in| 
about 150 miles in length from east to west, 
and 140 in breadth ; having an area of 15,251 
square miles. It in general is an extensive 
plain, though in the northern and north-western 
parts are insulated peaks, and clusters of 
dentated hills, here and there rising above the 
general level. They may bo regarded as con- 
nected with a similar formation in the vicinity 
of Delhi. Jacquemont estimates their average 
elevation above the plain at about 300 feet. ( 
Their geological formation is quartz and gra- 1 
mtoid rock, intermixed with white calcareous [ 
rock or marble, and occasionally mica. The i 
country extending south of those hills is gene- 
rally a level expanse of fine white sand, nearly 
devoid of vegetation, except where moistened 
by a spring or perennial rill, either of which is 
of very rare occurrence. A large portion of 
the soil is emplojed in grazing, and cattle are , 
very numerous. Those parts of the territory 
which admit of cultivation, produce great crops 
of grain, pulse, cotton, and tobacco. The , 
periodical rains are light, and confined to the 
close of summer, and there are few perennial 
streams. The Banganga, the most considerable 
of the transient torrents which traverse the 
country, is in winter and spring devoid of 
water. There are a few springs, but the water 
which they afford is soon absorbed by the sands. 
Water, however, may be obtained at all times t 
by digging in the beds of torrents, and in most • 
places is met with near the surface ; so that 
wells need not be sunk to any great depth. ! 
From the naked, arid character of the soil, the 1 
temperature, during the prevalence of the hot 1 
winds, in the latter part of spring and begin- , 
niug of summer, is dreadful, the thermometer t 
frequently rising to 130 in the shade, and the ' 
heat proving fatal to men and beasts. In 
winter, however, the teinj>erature is sometimes . 
so low as to produce hoar frost. The popula- 
tion is a collection of various races, of which * 
the most numerous are the Minas, supposed to j 
be the aboriginal possessors of the country. | 
Next, and nearly equal in number, arc thH 
Jats, who are extensive holders of land, and 
the most, industrious and skilful agriculturists. 
Brahmins are numerous, being in greater pro- 
portion to the rest of the population than in 
any other state of Kajwara. Rajpoots, the 
ruling class, though inferior in number to the ( 
Minas and Jats, are conjectured to be still 
capable of mustering 30,000 men in arms. 
They are of the Kachwaha or Kashw ? aha tribe, 
according to tradition descended from Kash or 
Kasha, the son of Rama, and supposed to have 
originally come from Mount Alioo, but they 
are not considered equal in proweHS to the 
Rahtors, the Haras, or some other Rajpoot 
tribes. Of leas important tribes, the chief are 
the Baoias, Dhakura, and (Injurs. Tod esti- 
mates the relative density of the population of 
Shekawutti at 80, and the remainder of Jey- 
poor at 150 to the square mile, giving an 
average of 124 to the united area ; and assum- 


ing this, the area being 15,251 miles, 1,891,124 
would be the aggregate number of the in- 
habitants. Of the accuracy of the assumption 
on which this calculation is based, there arc 
no sufficient means of judging ; but it ditieis 
considerably from the view of Malcolm, who 
estimates the relative density of tho population 
of Central India at ninety-eight to the .square 
mile ; which would yield an aggregate of only 
1,494,598. 

The revenue of Jeypoor has greatly fluctu- 
ated. It was estimated in round numbers at 
a crore of rupees, or a million sterling, during 
the most flourishing condition of tho state*. 
This was probably an exaggeration ; but, how- 
ever that may be, various causes combined t«* 
reduce the amount in 1 892 to 81 ,83,000 rupees ; 
a sum differing widely from that now realized, 
which, independent of feudal jaghiie** and 
charitable endowments, is returned at 45,83.950 
rupees. Under a treaty concluded m Apnl, 
1818, Jeypoor became tributary to the Ka-t- 
India Company. For the first year no demand 
was to be made ; for tho second year the 
amount was fixed at four lacs of Delhi inpees ; 
tho thiid year at five lacs ; the fourth year at 
six lacs ; the fifth year at seven lacs. Thence- 
forward the annual tribute was to be eight 
lacs, until the revenues of the state should c v 
ceed forty lacs, when five sixtet nths nt the 
excess was to be paid in addition to tho eight 
lacs. lu IS 12, however, an arrear had accu- 
mulated amounting to no less than foitysiv 
lacs. The w hole of this was remitted, and the 
annual tribute fixed at four lacs. The milit iry 
strength of Jeypoor and its dependencies com- 
prises 2,096 cavalry, 18,377 infantry, 692 aitil- 
lery, with 120 police ; and with the addition 
of forces maintained by feudatories, 5,090, and 
of troops in garrison, 5,267, the total amounts 
to 32,248. Tho government is vested in an he- 
reditary rajah ; and when that dignity is held 
by an adult of firm character ami 'talent, he 
engrosses nearly all power ; hut, as in most 
Eastern states, during a minority, or the reign 
of an imbecile prince, the country rimy be 
regarded as partitioned among the thakoors ; 
each then becoming nearly, if not quite, inde- 
pendent in his estate and fort. The pnneipal 
towns are noticed under their respective nanu s 
in the alphabetical arrangement. The princi- 
pal military routes are — 1. From north-east to 
south-west, from Delhi to the city ol Jeypoor, 
and thence to Mkow ; 2. from east to west, 
from Agra to the city of Jeypoor, and thence 
to Ajmcre , 3. from north-east to south-west, 
from Agra to Neernueh ; 4. from east to west, 
from Cnlpee to Neernueh. 

The Kachwaha Rajpoots, who founded tho 
state of Jeypoor, claim descent from Kush, 
second son of Rama, king of Ayoda or (hide, 
whose reigu is fixed at a very early period. 
After many centuries of wars and migrations, 
they overran the tract at present forming the 
state of Jeypoor, and, expelling or subjugating 
the Minas and Ifingoogurs, founded the king- 
dom of Dhoondar or Amber, in 967, under the 
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conduct of Dhola Rae, the first rajah. In the 
year 1200, Alauddin, the Patau king of Delhi, 
stormed tkie celehrat(*d fortress of Rantambor, 
and put its defenders to thfj sword. At a 
later period, the rajah attached himself to the 
fortunes of I Saber, and afterwards, as rajah of 
Amber, received from ilutnayon, about the 
year 1532, amunsab or commission of command 
over 5,000 men. A subsequent rajah gave 
1 uh daughter in marriage to Selim, the son of 
Akbar, and afterwards padxhah under the 
name of .Jehangir. The alliance, however, 
proved unfortunate. Prince Khusroo, the 
offspring of the marriage, was hated by his 
fathci*; and some circumstances in their dis- 
putes so affected the princess his mother, that 
she destroyed herself by poison. Khusroo 
aspired to succeed Akbar, in supersession of 
bn father, but the attempt was unsuccessful, 
mid he passed tho rest of his days in captivity. 
Latterly he was intrusted to the charge of his 
brother Shall Johan, another son of .Jehangir, 
and after waids padxlmh, in wlio^e custody he 
died, not without suspicion of having been cut 
off ley order of his brother. Under the reign 
of Aiuiigzebe, ,Jty Singh, the rajah of Amber, 
w.ix one of the mo-t poweiful ainl assiduous 
eoui tiers of that monarch, from whom he re 
ceived a mutirvib v* command of 7,000 men ; 
and, amongst other services, he betrayed to 
his patron his ri\al brother, the righttul heir, 
Prime Darn, lie also contrived to place in 
captivity Kevnjee, the cidcbiated founder of 
the Maliratta hwiij, whom, however, ho in 
some degieo compensated by subsequently' 
aiding m Ids escape. Atmmgzebe becoming 
jealous of .ley Singh, caused him, it is said, to 
be poisoned. The munsab was reduced to 
.Icy .Singh's successor to f, 000 men, and to tho 
third in .succession to 3,000 men. The ne\t 
prince, .Icy Singh the Second, entered into the 
context for the succession, which, on the death 
of Aurmigzebo, arose among his sons. He 
supported the cau*** of Azim against his brother 
Mna/zim ; and, after the defeat and death of 
the former, was by the victor subjected to 
terms much more rigorous than woie enforced 
on other U.qpoot princes. The course of events, 
however, favmucd Je\ Singh, and he sub- 
sequently, it is believed, admitted to conditions 
not inferior to tho'o granted to his most 
favoured brethren. At a later date, when 
Ptrokxherc was raised to the throne of Delhi, 
.ley Singh held a high command under him. 
When a powerful conspiracy threatened the 
rum of that feebleminded monarch, tho Raj- 
poot steadily supported him ; and having in 
vain urged him to resistance, on his murder 
retiled to Amber. Jey Singh was high in 
favour with Mohammed Shall, successor of 
Ferokshero, ami, on account of his great scien- 
tific attainments, was by that rnona»*ch in- 
trusted with the reformation of tho calendar ; 
for which purpose ho drew up astronomical 
tables, which, in honour of the Padshah, he 
named Zij Mohammadshnhi, or "Tables of 
Mohammad Shah.” For furthering as>trouo- 


niical pursuits, he erected observatories, am? 
provided them with scientific apparatus of 
enormous magnitude, at .Jey poor, Benares, 
Muttra, Oojein, and Delhi. lie also founded 
the city of Jey poor, which remains a monu- 
ment of his architectural skill. The career of 
Mahratta conquest towards the north and 
north-east appears to have been at fin>t favour- 
able to the aggrandizement of Jeypoor, which 
for a time made common cause with the new 
race of marauders, in seizing the fragments of 
the falling realm of Delhi, but itself soon l»e- 
came a sufferer from them. Scindia demanded 
heavy contributions, which being resisted, that 
chieftain marched with a large army to enforce 
them. He was, however, signally defeated. 
The defection and subsequent independence of 
the chief of Maeherry or Alwar, about the year 
1 7b0, rent away a large portion of the territory 
of .Jeypoor ; and Tukajce Holkar, the Mahratta 
chief, invading the remainder, extorted an 
engagement for the payment of a large annual 
tribute, which was afterwards transferred to 
Ameer Khan. From this ‘period the country 
wax overrun and desolated by different parties 
of freebooter*, who often fought among tlnmi- 
xtdves for the spoil, till, in 1803, a treaty wax 
concluded between Juggut Singh, rajah of .Jey- 
poor, and the British government, but annulled 
by Sir (Jeorge Barlow, governor-general, in 
1 contrary to the earnest remonstrances of 
Lord Lake. On this occasion, tlie JLwpoor 
agent observed to the British general, TOatthis 
was the first time the English government had 
been kiiow r n to make its faith subservient to its 
con\ eiiieno . J eypoor was now left to the mercy 
of the Mahrattas, whose desolating ravages 
reduced the finest tracts to the state of desert^. 
In l8l 8 anol her treaty was concluded, by which 
the British government agreed to protect Jey- 
poor, that state engaging to acknowledge its 
supremacy, to yield suboidinate co-operation, 
and to pay tribute. Some hesitation was 
manifested by the durbar of the Jeypoor state 
in receiving the overtures of the British ; the 
#*\ixteuce of which w’a^ ascribed, and probably 
with justice, to a fear that the stronger 
jiower might, as before, break the engagement 
when deemed inconvenient, leaving the weaker 
to the vengeance of the Mahrattas. But 
though saved from outrages of this kind, the 
country prospered not. Juggut Singh, the 
prince with whom the treaty wax concluded, 
died in the same year in which it was executed. 
After a short interval, a posthumous <on of 
the deceased rajah was acknowledged as his 
successor ; and during his minority his mother 
assumed the regency. This authority she con- 
tinued to exercise till her death, w’hich occurred 
in 1831. Throughout this period, the most 
scandalous conniption, intrigue, and mis- 
goveinment prevailed, and shortly after the 
ranee’B death, the British government found 
it necessary to move a force into Jeypoor, 
for tho purpose of redressing the wrongs and 
correcting the abuses which had brought the 
country to a state which led to its being de- 
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scribed by a traveller in 1835, as exhibiting free from debt. In 1851 the young chief com- 
“an empty treasury, desolate palaces, stag- pleted his eighteenth year. He had in some 
nating commerce, a ferocious populace, and a degree been initiated into public business, and 
rabble army.” The greater part of the country the British authorities entertaining a favour- 
was in the hands of the tnakoors or suhor- able opinion of his general fitness for the duties 
dinate chiefs, each of whom possessed a military of his station, ho was allowed to assume the 
force, and as many retainers as he could keep reins of government, and exhorted to continue 
together, exercising all the powers of govern- the beneficent system of administration under 
ment within his own district. These thakoors which his dominions during his niinoi ity had 
were in general engaged in' quarrels and wars attained so high a degree of prosperity, 
with each other, and frequently in combina- 
tions and contests against the ruling powers J EYPOOR.— A large city, the principal 

of the state, while marauders from neighbour- place of the territory of Joy poor or Amber, 
ing districts ravaged the country, sometimes It is situate in a small plain, or rather basin, 
even with the connivance of the rajah's minister, conjectured to be the bed of a dried-up lake, 
who closed his eyes to these outrages, and par- having on all sides, except the south, barren 
ticipated in the plunder. This mau consum- stony hills, crowned in many places with forts, 
mated his villanies by poisoning his master. On the north, the hill rise?> above the town 
He followed up the atrocity by attempts on several hundred feel, and on this is built tlio 
the life of Major Alverf, the Oovernor-Crenerars, citadel, which “has a very bold appearance 
agent, and his assistant, Mr. M. Blake, and ! when viewed from the town, the south face of 
against the latter was unhappily successful. It! the rocks being very precipitous, and totally 
remains to he added, that the convicted con- ' inaccessible.” It is approachable, however, on 
triver of these vile deeds w'as permitted to end ! the north, whore the rock .-dopes gradually 
his days in the fortress of Chunar, an example towards the antique town of Amber. The 
of lenity ill merited. The measures of the Bri - 1 town of Jcypopr is about two nnles in length 
tish government speedily introduced a better (from cast to west, the breadth about one mile, 
state of things ; a regency during the minority It “ is entirely surrounded by a wall of ma- 
of the infant successor of the inurderecf prince sonry, with lofty towers and well-protected 
was appointed ; financial reforms were com- gateways, but the ramparts are too thin to 
lueuced, and an approximation to at least oiler an effectual resistance even to field artil- 
sornething- like the administration of juatico lory, and they are so low, that the shifting 
made. *Tlie effect of the pervading influence ‘ wands have in some places drifted against the 
of the British government is v thus stated by I outside of the wall nearly as high as the para- 
Colonel Sutherland : — “A visible improvement pet, totally obliterating the ditch, if ever there 
has taken place in the condition of the fine and j w r as one.” There are seven gate ways, m no 
modern city of Jeypore itself, and generally j manner differing from each other. Outside 
throughout the country, while everywhere | the ram pait, another wall inns parallel to it, 
there is a sense of security and the prevalence j embattled at the top, and having numerous 
of order, which, the people say, have been J loopholes for musketry. It. is considered to lie 
unknown during either of the last two reigns, I the most handsome and regularly built of the 
and which they compare with what existed in j cities laid down by native Indians. Amain 
the days of Jey Sing, the founder of the city ( street, tw r o miles in length, and tmty 3 aids in 
of Jeypore.” Subsequently, opportunity was breadth, extends from east to west. This is 
found for the exercise of the charities of life ; I intersected by several streets of about, forty 
hospitals aud dispensaries were established, of yards in width, and at each point ot intersec- 
the benefits of which nearly 2,000 patients 1 turn is a chauk or mark et-squaio. “ The cross- 
availed themselves within eight months. Of streets are in their turn intersected at right 
this number nearly seven-eighths weie dis- angles by narrower streets, and the latter aro 
charged cured, aud only five persons died again subdivided in a similar manner by lanes, 
under treatment. The financial results under which are aligned with equal accuracy ; so that 
the influence of English authority were not less nearly the whole city is portioned out into 
happy. The government, it is needless to rectangular blocks.” “ The palace, gardens, 
add, was in debt ; for all Indian governments, and royal premises, occupy the whole of the 
however hopeless their credit, contrive to ac- central block, being half a mile long.” Tho 
cumulate debt, fn 1813-41, 9, 39, 587 rupees front of tho royal residence is extreinnly high, 
of the public debt was paid off ; and only having seven or eight stories, and is flan km I at 
3,59,545 rupees remained due. Towards this each extremity by a lofty tower, surmounted 
reduction, 7,32,414 rupees, delved from the by a cupola. Within are two spacious courts, 
discovery of treasure formerly concealed by and several of smaller dimensions, Surrounded 
the infamous minister of Jeypoor, was made by cloisters, with stone pillars. Th» garden, 
available. In 1844-45 the revenues exceeded which is surrounded by a high embattled wall, 
the disbursements by 3,38,138 ru[»eeH, and the terraced at top, and cloistered below, is “ ev- 
antount of debt was reduced by 49,777 rupees, tiemely beautiful, full of fountains, cypresses, 
leaving a balance of 3,09,71)8 rupees. In palm, and flowering shrubs, with a succession 
1845-46 the receipts exceeded the disburse - 1 of terraces and alcoves, none of them, ringly 
ments by 5,14,012 rupees, and the state was. taken* in good taste, but, all together, ex- 
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tremely rich and striking.” Jacqueraont states 
that there are in this vast residence fully a 
dozen palaces, communicating either by gal- 
leries or gardens. The most remarkable apart- 
ment is the Diwani Khan, or hall of audience, 
a splendid oblong room, entirely built of white 
marble, which material is also profusely em- 
ployed throughout iu the consti uction of the 
palaces. The houses in the principal streets 
are in general finely built of stone ; and nume- 
rous mosques and temples add tfl the architec- 
tural splendour of the town. The arsenal con- 
tains a furnace for casting, and machinery for 
boring guriH ; but none have lately been made 
here. There are some antique cannon of enor- 
mous dimensions, constructed of wrougbt-iron ( 
bars, laid longitudinally, ami kept together by , 
a coat of gun-metal founded around them ; but j 
they arc totally unserviceable. The huge ob* J 
servatory, erected here by dai Singh, is m good 
preservation, but no pundit of the place has 
skill to make use of it. Besides the huge dials, 
azimuth-circles, altitude pillars, and such other 
bulky instruments, of masonry, there are some 
brazen altitude-circles of enormous size and 
gieat weight, Joy poor was built in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, hy the cele- 
brated Sewao dai Singh, rajah of Dhoondar or 
Amber, and, having named it after himself, he 
hither removed /ns rtjnkme and court from 
the* adjacent city of Amlx-r, now desolate. Dis- 
tant direct from Agra, \\\, 140 miles; fiom 
Delhi, S.W., 1.00; Allahabad, X.W., 400; Dal- 1 
cutta, N.W., 850. Lnt. 2tT5fi, long. 75* 55'. 

JKVrooit. — A town in the BiitNh district 
of Keibpooi, province of A 1 -- am, 13 miles' 
E.N.K. of Seebpoor. The place some years 
ago liad been selected as a military station, 
but, in consequence of its insalubrity, the home 
authorities suggested the rtmoval ol the troops. ' 
Coalfields abound in the vicinity, Lat. 27 J 1!', 
long. 95 J JO'. I 

• , i 

JEYPOOK, in Orissa, a town in the native i 
zemindarry of the same name, on the south- 1 
west frontier of Bengal, situate 111 miles N.W. 
from VizngApatmu, and t»9 miles \V. by S. from 
Ryaguddali. The territory of which this town 
is the principal ]dace is bounded on the north 
by the petty state of Calabaudy and the Koond 
trills ; on the east by the British collcctorate 
of Vizagapataiu ; on the south by the river 
(iodavery ; and on the west by the territory of 
Nagpore. It lies between lat. 1 7' 15' — 4.V, 
long. 81° 28 - 8.V 53'. Its length from north- 
east to south west is 212 nules, and its breadth 
100. The area is computed at 13,041 square 
miles, and the population at 391,230. The 
tract is held by a number of chiefs, styled hill 
zemindars, who collectively pay an anuual tri- 
bute of 10,000 rupees, or l.OOOf.. to the British 
government. The tribute has occasionally 
fallen into arrear, owing to internal dissen- 
sions, in which the British government have 
declined to interfere. Indeed, from the wild 
btato of the country, accoms to the interior is 
scarcely practicable, and a further barrier is 


imposed, in the pestilential nkture of the cli- 
mate, An alleged instance of human sacrifice 
in this territory was some time since brought 
to the notice of the British government, and 
measures were instantly adopted for the sup- 
pression of the barbarous practice. The town 
of Jcypoor is in lat. 19° T, long. 82° 27'. 

JEY POOR. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 88 miles W.NAV. of Ellich- 
poor. Lat. 20 J 45', long. 76° 39'. 

JEYT, or JYNT, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town or village on the route from tho 
cantonment of Muttra to Ferozpur, and 10 
miles N.W. of the former. It has water from 
wtlls, and also from a tank. Lat. 27° 35', long. 
77 1 40'. 

JEYTPOOR, in the British district of Sobag- 
poor, territory of Kaugor and Nerbudda, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
rou% from Sohagpoor to Sasseram, 25 miles 
N . E. of the former. Lnt. 23 J 30', long. 81° 49'. 

| Jll A J POOR, in the K*,poot state of Oodey- 
poor or Mewar, a town on the route fiom Nus- 
seoraliad to Saugor, 03 miles 8.E. of former, 
287 N.JV. of latter. It has a good bazar, and 
supplies and water are abundant. Here is 
a fortress on an isolated oblong hill, guarding 
the eastern entrance of ail important pass from 
the lowlands of Booruke into the territory of 
Oodeypoor or Mewar. It io large and strong, 
and consists of two similar ramjvirts, one within 
the other, a considerable sj ace intervening. 
Each has a good ditch and numerous round 
bastions. The town lies north-w'est of the fort, 
at the foot of the hill, and is large, well built, 
and fortified. The porgunnah of Jhajpoor, of 
which it is tho principal place, contains 300 
townships, inhabited l>y the indigenous tribe 
NT in a, who muster 4,000 bowmen. Lat. 25"" 40', 
long. 75 ' 

JHALLAWAR, in the pcmnauLa of Katty- 
war, province of Uuzerat, a district named 
from the Jhalla tribe of Rajpoot!, w r ho are the 
principal part of the population. It extends 
over the north-eastern part of the peninsula, 
and is bounded ori the north by the Uunn or 
Salt-marsh, connected w’ith the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Gulf of Cutch ; on the ea&t by 
the British district of Alimedabad ; on the 
south by the British district of Ahmedabad 
and the prant or district of Kattywar ; on the 
south-west hy the prant of Hallar ; on the 
west by the prant of Muchockanta; and lies 
between lat. 22* 18- 23* 8', long. 70° 50' — 
72° 10'. No official return Iias been made of 
the area ; but, by a probable approximation, it 
may be fit t* d at 3,000 square miles. 

JllALLODE, in the territory of Sciudia, a 
town on the route from Neeraueh to Baroda, 
131 miles S.W. of former. 308 N.E. of latter. 
It was formerly of importance, being the prin- 
cipal place of a porgunnah of the kingdom of 
Guzerat, containing seventeen towns, and it is 
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still a considerable place. It has a bazar, a 
mosque, a small temple, a large and nne tank, 
and some well-built houses of brick, two stories 
high, and covered with tiles. Lat. 23° 7', 
long. 74 g 9'. 

JHALLOWA. — A small raj, formed in the 
y©ar^l838 by a division of the Rajpoot shite 
of Kota. The circumstances which led to 
this division (which are of singular character) 
will be found detailed in the article Kota. It 
is divided into three separate portions, the 
largest of which extends from lat. 24° 6' to 
24 w 40', and from long. 7(1° 30' to 70° 58'. The 
area a little exceeds 2,200 square miles, and 
the population, according to the rate of esti- 
mate usually adopted for this part of India, 
would be upwards of 220,000. Upon the 
death of the late chief of Jhallowa, in 1818, *a 
suttee took place ; and in consequence of this 
violation of existing engagements, the British 
government withheld for a time their formal 
recognition of the present ruler. Precautions 1 
were {subsequently taken to prevent a recur- 
rence of the atrocious practice, and friendly 
intercourse between the two governments was 
re-established. 

JHALOO, in the British district of Bij- 
nour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name. It has a population of 6,551, 
and is situate in lat. 29° 20', long. 78' 17'. 

JflALKA PATITN, in Raj poo tana, a town 
in the JJiallowa division of the ^tate of Kota, 
situate on the route from Neeimieh to Saugor, 
90 miles E. of the former, 210 N.W. of the, 
latter. It is a handsome and well-built town, 1 
the modern part of which was laid down by 
Zalim Singh, the regent of Kota, on the model I 
of Jcypoor. Distant from Oogein, N., 100 1 
miles ; from Kotah, S.E., 50 ; from. Agra, 
K.W., 215. Lat. 2i J 32', long. 70° ltf'. 

JHANDINOOR, or JENDIPOOR, in the, 
British district of Agra, lieut.-gov. of the 1 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from ( 
the city of* Agra to that of Muttra, and 25 
miles N.W.* of the former. Lat. 27* 22', 
long. 77* 49'. 

JHANSI.- A British province in Bundle- 
cund. It consists of two pails, lying nearly 
contiguous to each other, being separated only 
by a narrow slip of territory belonging to the 
native raj of Tehree. The western division is 
bounded on the north by Gwalior and Duttcah ; 
on the east by Tehree ; on the south and west 
by Gwalior. The eastern portion is bounded | 
on the north-west by the British district of ! 
Jaloun ; on the east by that of Huinmeerpoor ; ' 
on the south and south-west* bv Tehree. The 
combined territory lies between lat. 24° 55' 1 
and 25’ 48', long. IV 53' and 7l*° 31', and j 
extends from east to west about 100 miles, and , 
from north to .south about 00. in J.832 it 
was estimate! to have an area of 2,922 square | 
miles, 956 villages, and a population of 286,000. I 
Since that period, however, the limits of the j 
district have been contracted by alienation, ! 


and consequently the above-quoted estimates 
do not, in respect either of extent or popula- 
tion, represent its present condition. Pio- 
bably 390 miles should be subtracted from the 
area as above stated, and 86,000 persons from 
the population. 

The tract was formerly part of the posses- 
sions of the Boondela rajah of Oorcha. Subse- 
quently, it fell into the bauds of the JVishwii, 
and was assigned to the administration of one 
of his officer^ in the character of bouhahdar. 
In 1804 a treaty of defensive alliance was con- 
cluded by the British with the then soubalnlar, 
as a tributary of the Peishwa. In 1817, eon- 
sequent on the cession to the East India 
Company of tho Peishwa’s rights in Bundel- 
cuiul, a second treaty was conclude fry the 
British government with tho soubahdar of 
Jhansi, by which he was acknowledged u here- 
ditary ruler” of tho territory, subject to the 
payment of an annual tribute of 7 1,000 rupci s 
(Jhansi euirency). Li 1*32 he was permitted 
to assume the title of rajah- Ram K.iniehund 
Kao, the ruler on whom t his dignity was con- 
ferred, died in 1835, without issue. V'.inous 
claimants to the succession thereupon ap- 
peared, but the BritLh govei ninent deeieed in 
favour of Rao Rugonath Rao, the uncle and 
next of kin of the deceased rajah. JL* died 
about three years afit r hi> accession ; b.s brief 
period of rule having bem mulcted unquit t 
by opposition to hi-, claim, professedly gi on tided 
on the fact of his being a leper, whu.li was 
asserted to lie a disqualification for the occu- 
pation of the scat ol power. Rugon.uli Rao 
left no legitimate L-oie, and the sucnsMim 
became again the subjeit of contending il.ums. 
Some of these vvcie obviou-Jy tii:wlrins-ul»l< , 
and the propriety of at once sanctioning any 
of them appeared very questionable, ngard 
being bad to the distracted state of the cmiutiy, 
which had gn atly deteriorated in condition, 
from continued misgovemment . the revenue 
(which is said at one period *io have bi on 
eighteen lacs of rupees) having fallen from 
twelve lacs, itr. amount in 1S.32, to thne 
lacs. Under the'-e circumstances, it was 
deemed advisable that the Governor-Gciicial’s 
agent in liundelcund should nssuine the ad 
ministration, the various claims to the raj 
being reserved for future adjudication. This 
step was accordingly taken, though not with- 
out opposition ; the mother of Ramcliund 
Rao, who espoused the ciiiino of one of th»‘ 
claimants to the succession, having compelled 
the British government to make military de- 
monstration before she would quit the fort of 
Jhansi. A commission appointed to invc di- 
gate the different claims, unanimously rejected 
all except that of Baba Gunghadar Rfto, biother 
of the late chief, and the only surviving male 
descendant of Nheo Rao Bbow, with whom, as 
soubahdar, the first engagement of the East- 
lndia Company with Jhansi was concluded. 
'Fhe selection was approved by tho home autho- 
rities ; but the new lajah was not of strung 
iutelluct, and was therefore thought unequal 
4 H 
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to the task of* retrieving the principality from 
the state of disorder into which it had fallen. 
It was thereupon determined to carry* on the 
ml ministration by British agency, giving the 
rajah a fixed allowance, with the understanding 
that the administration should be made over 
to him i>artially, or entirely when it should be 
doomed safe to trust it to his hands. This 
plan, thus dictated by temporary necessity, 
was attended with such success, that the re- 
venue, which, as already mentioned, had fallen 
ho disnhtrously, was in one year considerably 
more tharf doubled. To provide for defence, 
and to maintain tranquillity, the Jalouu force 
vatterwards called the Tfundelcuud legion) was 
increased, and made available for the service 
of this state, as well as of tliat for the protec- 
tion of whirdi it had originally been raised. 
After ar few years of British management, the 
country having attained that state in which it i 
appeared safe to r make the transfer always 
contemplated, it was given up to the manage- 
rs nl of its native chief, subject to a cession of 
tenitory, in commutation of the annual pay- 
ment previously made towards the support of 
the l>und< lound legion, and to other necessary 
(ondilmiH. This took place in 1843. Baba 
(.lunghadar lino dying in 1 854 without lineal 
heiis, the territory of Jharibi lapsed to the 
British goveinnic it. 

*1 HANTKf, in Bundelcund, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of the small territory of the same 
name, lies nntyfie route from Agra to Saugor. 
Hunter, t who visited the place in* J 702, nays, 
“It is freo mnted by the vu.vans from the 
Deeem, which go to Furrurkaliad and the 
other cities of the Donah. Hence, an afflux j 
of width, which is augment ed l>y a consider- < 
able tia.de in the cloths of ('handcri, and by | 
the m.imificlure of hows, airows, and spears, 
the piincipal weapons of the Boondela tribe.”! 
The town is situate amidst banks and groves 
of tine ti ml «ir- 1 lees, and is surrounded by a 
good wall. On a rock overlooking the town, 
is a fortiess, or castellated residence of the 
former rajahs, a lofty lna^s of building, ofj 
stone, more strikiug from being surmounted 
by a huge round tower. This fort is said to I 
have between thirty and foity pieces of cannon. I 
It was built by tlio Mali rat bis, fiom whom it 
was wrested in 1761, and for some time* de- 
tained by the nawau t> of Oude, who reduced j 
it almost to ruins. The streets and bazars are 
clean and orderly, great attention having been 
paid to their duo regulation. There is another 
hill dUl) yards south-east of that on which the 
fort 18 situate, and of nearly equal elevation to 
it. Jhansi is 142 miles S. of Agra, 130 miles 
IN. of Naugor, 245 miles W. of Allahabad hv 
Banda, anil 710 N.W. of Calcutta by Allah 
abaci . Lat. 2,V 28', long. 78 J 38'. 

JHARf.-- A town in the native state of 
Nepal, wi mate on the right bank of the San 
Coos liver, and 20 miles N.E. from Khat- 
mandoo. I,at. 27* 50', long. 85° 34\ 

JHAROWLEE. A town in tho Rajpoot 
8 M 


Htato of Seerooee, 51 miles W.N. W. from 
Oodoypoor, and 10 miles E.S.E. from See- 
rooee. Lat. 24" 55', long, 73° 4'. 

JHARSAINTULEE, or JHARSOUTLI, 
in the jagliire of Bullubgurh, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village ou the route from 
Delhi to Muttra, And, 29 miles S. of the 
former. Lafc. 28 ' 18', long. 77" 21'. 

J HA RSUH, in the British district of door- 
gaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province*, a 
town on the* route from Rewaree to Delhi, 
20 miles S.W. of the latter. It is actuate to 
the south of a rocky range of quartzoso for- 
mation, and contains a bazar, with a good 
supply of water. Lat. 28° 24', long. 77’’ 6'. 

JHEEND. — A small native territory within 
the limits of the tract of country over which 
the British government maintains a control- 
ling power, through the commissioner and 
superintendent of the Cis-Sutlej states. Some 
years since, the territory lapsed, fapm failure 
of direct heirs, and possession was taken of it ; 
but, in 1837, the larger portion was grantee! 

I to a collateral heir. In 1 842, the revenue of 
! the state thus constituted was estimated at 
‘ thiec lacs of rupees, or 30,000?. ; but this 
estimate is inapplicable to the present condi- 
tion of the state, as, on tho conclusion of the 
war with Lahore, an accession of territory 
was bestowed on the rajah, in consideration of 
his fidelity during that contest. The posses- 
sions of this state being made up of scattered 
portions of teiritory, there is much difficulty* 

| in dealing with them as a whole ; but they ara 
returned as having an area of 370 square miles, 
and a population of about 56, 000 persons- 
The Bntish government, in granting to the 
rajah an extension of dominion, took advan- 
tage of the opportunity furnised by the act of 
favour, to promote the cause of public im- 
provement, and advance the interests of 
humanity, by» binding the rnjah to abolish 
transit-duties, to make and keep in repair a 
military road, ami to suppre - -.uttee, infanti- 
cide, and slave-dealing. * 

JIIEEND, in Sir hind, a town situate on 
Feroz Shah’s canal, in a naturally fertile 
country, but which, in consequence of defi- 
cient cultivation, is extensively overrun with 
jungle, especially of dakh (Butca frondosa). It 
is a considerable town, and is the chief place 
I of the native state bearing the same name : 
i there is a good bazar, and a palace, the resi- 
dence of the rajah. 1 The road in this part of 
the route, which is in general good, crosses 
the canal by a bridge. Supplies are abundant. 
Jlieeud is distant N.W. from Calcutta 979 
miles, l^at. 29° d9', long. 7*>° 23'. 

JHKLUM, or REHUT.— A fiver of the 
Fun jab, and the most western of the five great 
rivers which internet that region oa*t of the 
Indus. It rises in Cashmere, the whole valley 
of which it drains, making its way to the 
Punjab, through the Pass of Baramula, in the 
lofty range of Pir Punjab Its most remote 
source is the head of what is regarded by' some 
44P 
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as its principal feeder, the L'ulur, which rises town of Jhelum, sixty-five miles lower down, 
in the mountain-range bounding the valley on on a bridge of twenty largo boats, and esti- 
the north-east, and in lat. 84° S', long. 75° 48' ; mated it to have a greater volume of water 
and, having drained the small mountain-lake than the Indus at Attock. Moorcroft, at the 
called Shesha Nag, takes a south-westerly same place, found it in the middle of October 
course of about fifty miles, to its confluence 150 yards wide, and from twelve to sixteen 
with the Breng, flowing from the south-east, feet deep, but 000 yards wide at a short distance 
About ten miles to the north-west, this united both above and below that point, and flowing 


stream forms a junction with a large feeder 
flowing from the south, and itself formed by 
the junction of the Sandren, the Yeshau, the 
Huripur, and some other streams of loss im- 
portance, none having a length of course 
exceeding forty miles. Of these, the Yeshau 
is the principal, and, according to Vigne, so 
far exceeds in size the other upper feeders of 
^the Jhelum, that its fountain-head should be 
regarded as properly the source of that great 
river. The Yeshau flows by a subterraneous 
passage from Kosah Nag, a small but deep 
lake, situate near the top of the Pir Panjal 
Moumjaitfpiiid at an elevation of about 12,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Here, Yignc 
states, “its full strong torrent is suddenly 
seen gushing out from the foot of the last and 
lofty eminence that forms the dam on the 
western end of the lake, whose waters thus 
find an outlet, not over, but through, the 
rocky barrier with which it is surrounded.” 
This remarkable spot is in lat. 33° 35', long. 
74° 43'. The stream thus produced and rein- 
forced, subsequently receives numerous small 
feeders ; passes through the City Lako, the 
4fanasa Lake, and the Wulur or Great Lake, 
and sweeps through the country, confined by 
embankments, which prevent it from over- 
flowing the lower part of the valley. Pre- 
viously to entering the Wulur, it receives a 
considerable tributary named the Sind^ which 
rises in the lofty range bounding the valley on 
the north. The whole course of the Jhelum 
through the valley, before it finds an outlet 
through the Pass of Baramula ill to the Imver 
ground of the Punjab, is* about 130 miles, for 
seventy of which it is navigable. It is the 
opinion of Vigne, that the river made its way 
gradually through this pass, and thus drained 
the lake, which, according to tradition, for- 
merly occupied the site of the valley. At 
Baramula, where the stream is 420 feet broad, i 
ia a bridge of seven arches. At Mozafarabad, 
about 205 miles from its source, it is joined 
by the Kisbengunga, a stream of nearly equal , 
volume, which rises in Little Tibet, receives a 1 
considerable tributary from the valley of Gurys, j 
and subsequently makes its way through the ! 
mountains stretching front Cashmere to the 
vicinity of Attock. The united stream takes j 
a course nearly due south, from Mozafarabad, i 
and about 255 miles from its source, leaves; 
the mountains, and outers on the plain of the I 
Punjab, near the town of Ohind, whence it is * 
navigable to the Indus. It in here a very I 
great stream, though considered by Burnea 
less than the Cbenaub. Yon Hligel at the | 
commencement of January, when the rivers | 
of the Punjab are lowest, crossed it at the' 


at the rate of about a mile an hour. At this 
place the direction of the Jhemm changes 
from doutheriy to south-westerly. At Julal- 
pnor, from which point Humes descended by a 
boat to Pind Daduu Khan, the stream was 
muddy but rapid, with a current of throe or 
four miles au hour. Klphinstone crossed the 
river at Jelatpoor, in July, when he found it 
one mile, one furlong, and thirty-live perches 
wide, with a depth of from nino to fourteen 
feet, and a current tunning four miles an hour. 
It abounds in fish, and is infested by gieat 
numbers of crocodiles. Below .JeLlpooi, it 
takes a direction nearly southerly, and joins 
the Chenaub a little above the ferry of Tnmo, 
iq lat. :JT 10', long. 72 a 9’, after a course of 
about 490 miles. The Jhelum was, at the 
confluence, when observed by Burn vs at tin* 
end of June, about 500 yards wide. After 
the union, the channel of the united waters 
was a mile broad and twelve feet deep. The 
Jhelum was unquestionably the Uydnspes of 
the Greeks. It is still known to the Hindoos 
of the vicinity by the name of Lhtubta, cor- 
rupted by the Greeks, according to their 
usage with respect to foil ign names. Thu 
scene of the battle between Purus ahd Alex- 
ander is generally placed at Jclalpoor. 

JHELl'M. — A town of the Punjab, on the 
right bank of the river of the same name. 
Jhelum is a town of cmiMderaMe extent, with 
| a population mostly Mahoinidun. It is. h»*w- 
I ever, rendered unhealthy by the inundation, 
j which extends widely over the eastern bank of 
the river. The principal crops jn ttm vicinity 
are wheat, barley, and cotton. During the 
season when the river is lowest, there is a fun I 
I nearly a mile above the town. The payable 
part of the bed describe s two sides of a tii.ingle, 
the vertex of which is down the ri\er. P*v this 
ford the British army eroded in the middle uf 
December, 1 m 3J), in its return from Afghan- 
istan ; and though thi$ is the low reason, 
several were swept down tin* stream, and 
eleven persona, including an officer, d row ’ tu d. 
Hough, wdio was present on the or cation, 
states, “ the ford extended over a line of about 
500 yards, and had more than three feel wattr, 
and ft strong current near the south bank.” It 
is obvious that, for the greater part of the \ear, 
the ford must be totally impassable. Tho 
elevation of Jhelum above tho sea is estimated 
at 1,020 feet. It is expected that steam com- 
munication between K urrachoo and this town 
will shortly be established by moans of govern- 
ment vessels. Lftt. 32^ 50', long. 73* 47'. 

JHi.VJ ANI7H, in tho British district of 
Mozuffurnoygur, limit, -gov. of theN.W. Pro- 
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vinces, a town on the route from Kumal to 
Meerut, and 21 miles S.E. of the former. 
Li It. 2 <r 31', long. 77° 17'. 

JH1RREE, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia's family, a town on the 
route from Calpee to Kotah, 187 miles &.W. 
of former, 134 E. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and is supplied with water from a jliil or small 
lake. Lat. 25° 33', long. 77 3 28'. 

JHOK, in Siiule, a village on the route from 
Hydralmd to Meerpoor, and 35 miles S. of the 
former town. It is situate in the fertile allu- 
vial tract insulated by the Indus and its great 
offsets the Eulailce and Pinvaree. 'Hie adja- 
cent countiy is described by Pottiuger as very 
fine, and capable of producing rich crops, 
litit *21 47', long. fih° 25', 

JllOONEE, in the P>ritish district of Ku- 
nvion, limit. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a! 
village on the route, up the course of tin; mu*! 
Sui joo, from Alrnoiah to the l r nta Dura Pas«<, j 
40 nnlis N.K. of Almorah but. It is .situate 
on the tight bank of the Surjoo, live inilCe | 
below its source. Lat. 30° 7', long. M) J 3'. j 

J 1 lOOX.I UNDO, in the Rajpoot state of ] 
Shokawuttu*, a town on the mute from Delhi 1 
to Bikaneor, 120 miles S.W. of former, 130' 
I*. ot latter. L. is a ikjhImuuc town, with 
Decs slnd gardens, the appejuancc of which is 
the more agreeable, as tliey occur in the. midst 
of a dieary sandy desert. Hei e, doling the 
evi-tence of the Shckawuttee confederacy, 
each of its five chiefs had a stronghold ; but 
the-c wexe subsequently occupied by British, 
gammons. Lat. 28 .7, long. 75 3 32'. 

JHOOKH. — A town m the Rajpoot state of ! 
Jodhpoor, 18 miles j\ N.E. from Jodhpnor, j 
and 103 miles S. from Beckanecr. Lat. 20 32',! 
long. 7*r 13*. 

JHOOSEE, or JHuRSEE. — The principal 
place <d‘ tfhe porgunnah of the same name, a 
town on the left bank of the Ganges, close to 
the rnnfliiencp of the Jumna. It is opposite 
tin 1 city of Allihabad, with which it communi- 
cates by a fciry across the Ganges. A more 
frequented communication between tin* left 
bank of the liver and the British cantonments, 
which adjoin the city on the north, is at 
Daragaij). two miles higher up. The bed of 
the river is there a mile in width, but m the 
dty siasou the stream occupies only a thiid of 
it, the remainder being used ns a road. It is 
always heavy, either from sand or mud. Tins 
fony has thirty boats, and Troops and stores 
are passed free of charge. In some seasons the 
Ganges is impassable here by ferry, in conse- 
, qucnce of shifting sands, and the passage must 
then be made at Papamow, five miles higher 
up. Thcso sands form a great obstruction to 
the navigation of the Ganges below Cawnpore. 
It ilows ‘* in a race*' over a shifting channel in 
the dry season, and has a very strong current 
'in some places hcvcii miles an hour) during the 
rains. DistautN. W. from Calcutta, by water, 810 
miles ; by laud, 503. Lat. * 25 ° 20', long. 81 u 58'. 


JHOOSHARA JHOLE, in Gurhwa), a 
village on the left bank of the Bhageerettee, as 
the Ganges is called in the upper part of its 
course. The liver, here about thirty yards 
wide, is traversed by a bridge made of ropes, 
with a footway of rude wicker-work. Jhooshara 
is in lat. *30° 43', long. 7b° 29'. 

JIIOREGA. — A town in the British district 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 12 miles 
N.E. of Malligaum. J,at. 2U g 40', long. 74 J 40'. 

JHOWANIT, in the [{ajpoot territory of 
Alwur, under the political superintendence of 
the Governor-Generarh agent for Raj poof ana, 
a village 40 miles S.W. of Delhi. Lat. 23"' 10', 
long. 7t>° 54'. 

J HOWL YE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Joy pour, situate on the left bank of tho 
Bangunga river, and 20 miles E. by N. from 
Jeypoor. Lat. 27 J , long. 76° 13'. 

J II I’GERPOOR. — A town iJJke nfi ^ lV0 
state of Uygurh, on the houth-weswrontier of 
Bengal, 02 miles N.W. from Sumbulpoor, ami 
121 miles S W. from Lohadugga. Lat, ‘22 J 10', 
long 83 25 . 

JHLGGEE. — A town of Siude, in the 
British district of llydrabad, presidency of 
Boinb-i^, 58 milts S.E. of TaLta. Lat. ‘il 3 , 
long 0’t 2.7. 

JlirJHrR, with DADREE. - - A native 
state within tlie Delhi agency, and subject to 
the jurisdiction of the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, it is hounded ou tlie liortli by tlio 
Butidi districts of Duniana and Rohtnk ; on 
the east by Delhi, Goorgaou, and Alwur; on 
the south by Goorgaon and the territory of the 
Alwur iajah ; and on the west by Shekawutty 
and thft pergunnah of Loharoo. It lies between 
lat. 27° 55'— 2>° 5.7, long. 75° 55' — 70° 58’, and 
has an area of about 1,230 square miles. The 
general elevation of the country may be esti- 
mated at 820 to 840 feet above the level of the 
aea, as, in the lainy season, is pervaded by 
numerous watercourses hav ng a very slight 
declivity, and which, about fhirty miles to the 
eastward of the territory, discharge themselves 
into tlie J umna, by a chan*. el close to the north 
Milo of the city of Delhi, at an elevation of 
<SU(J fe**t. The south-western part is intersected 
by numerous low’ rocky ranges, like those of 
the adjacent territory of Patun. The jaghiro 
is travi rsed from north to south by the military 
route from II an see to Nusscvrabad and Nee- 
much, and from west to east by the route lead- 
ing from the town of Dadree to that of Jhujhnr. 
The principal places are tlhujluir, Naroot, 
Dojaua, Dadre«\ and Kanound. The annual 
revenue is estimated at 60,000/. Tire nawaul) 
maintaim * military force of about 3,000 men, 
and is bound to furnish 400 cavalry when 
demanded by the British government. The 
jaghiro being well managed, is in a prosperous 
condition. If the population bt* estimated at 
ninety to the square mile, the average of the 
. adjacent district of Hurriana, it will amount to 
'110,700. This jaghiro was assigned by Lord 
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Lake to Nijabut Ally Khan, of the Bhuraitch 
family, in consequence of his services against 
the M aliratfcas, from whom it was taken ; and 
in 1806 the grant was confirmed in perpetuity 
by the Governor-General. Fyze Ally Khan, 
the present nawaub, grandson of the original 
grantee, succeeded in 1835. * 

JHUJHUft, the principal place of the 
jaghire of the bame name, and the residence of 
the nawaub, lies on the route from Ifansee to 
Muttra, by Goorgaon, and 60 miles S.E. of the 
former place. At the close of the last century, 
it was by the Mahrattas assigned, with some 
other places, to the adventurer George Thomas, 
in reward of his services, and was for some 
time the capital of his short-lived state. Dis- 
tant W. from Delhi 35 miles. Lat. 28° 35', 
long. 76° 43'. 

JHULLAEE, or JELLAH, in, the native 
state of JjBDore, in Rajpootana, a town on the 
route fro^PSTusseerabad to Gwalior, 82 miles 
E. of former, 160 W. of latter. It is of con- 
siderable size, is fortified, and water and sup- 
plies are abundant. Lat. 26 J 8', long. 70 w 10'. 

JHUP17IIAO. — A towui in the British dis- 
trict of Tirhoot, lie ut. -gov. of Bengal, 47 miles 
N.N.E. of Dinnpoor. Lat. 26° 12', long. 
85 J 29'. 

J HUKKIE. — A river rising in the British 
district of Go ruck poor, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, about 18 miles N. of the town of 
Pudrownan, and in about lat. 27 J 5', long. 
M 3'. “ Its source is a channel about thirty 

yards wide, and sunk very deep. In February 
the stream might be twenty feet wide, kneo- 
deep, and not rapid.” After a course of about 
six miles, it joins a branch of the Gunduk, and 
the united streams flow southerly for thirty 
miles, when, below and east qf* Pudrownan, 
they again separate. The Jhurrie takes a 
southerly course for thirty-six miles, wheu it 
crosses over into the British district Sarun, 
through which it flows in the same direction 
for about twenty miles. It then forms for ten 
miles the boundary between the two districts i 
of Goruckpore and Sarun, after which, passing i 
into the latter, and continuing to flow south- 
ward through it for twenty-eight miles, it falls 
into the Ghaghra on the left bide, in lat. 26°, 
long. 84° 11', having a total couise of 130 miles. 
At Hosipoor, in lat. 26 v 24', long. 84 c 12', it is i 
crossed by the route from Dinapoor to Goruck- j 
poor, and is there ho considerable that the 
passage must be made by a temporary bridge. 

JHGSDUM. — A town in Guzerat, or the 
dominions of theOuicowar, situate on the right 
bank of the Bhader river, and 30 miles E. S.E. 
from Uajkote. Lat. 22 J 5, long. 71° 15'. 

J IGAT. —Sep Dwar k a. 

JIGNEE, in Bundelcund, a town near the 
right bank of the river Dessaun, is the prin- 
cipal place of the jaghire or feudal grant of the 
name name, held from the Ea«t*India Com- 
pany, under the jiolitical superintendence of the 
lieu t. -governor of the N . \Y\ Provinces. The 


jaghire is estimated to contain twenty-seven 
square miles, with a population of 2,800. Its 
revenue is estimated at 1,5007. per annum. 
The jaghimlar maintains nineteen horse and 
fifly-one foot. In 1840, the mal-administration 
of the jaghire having become intolerable, 
managers responsible to the British authorities 
were appointed. Jignee is 8J3 miles S.W. of 
Calpee. Lat. 25° 45, long. 70' 28'. 

JILLBERAH, in ttirhind, a village on tlio 
route from Kiirnal to Patiala, and 45 miles 
N.W. of the former town. It is situate m a 
level country, which, though feitde, is imper- 
fectly cultivated and overnm with jungle. 
The road lies westwaid of the tiunk hue fiotn 
Calcutta, and notwithstanding the oven silt face 
of the country, is bad, and scarcely pi :u livable 
for guns or carriages. Distant N.W. fiom 
Calcutta 1,010 miles. Lat. 30° 12', long. 
76 u 40', 

JILLING SIRRING. — A town in the 
British district of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. 
of Bengal, 71 miles K. by S. of Loluulugga. 
Lat. 23 J IV, long. 85° 51'. 

JIMPOOR, in Sinde, a village near tho 
route from Kurrachee to 11s d era l>:ul, and 32 
miles S.W. of the latter plate. It is situate in 
the Doab, or tinct between the link and Kodh 
livers, and five milts N.W. of the or 

small lako of Kuiijur, into whuh tlu\ «li 
charge themselves. Lat. 2P 57 , long. \ . 

J1MRD EI\ EU - Tin name of a coiismu- 
able feeder of the Ifapteo liver, using m lat. 
2S ' 46, long. 82 lu, and, flowing thiough 
No pan l in a southeily direction tm uglily 
miles, falls into the Rapttc, in lat. 2b 2', l«»ng. 
8P 54'. 

JINDALA, in the licet lma Dooab illusion 
of the Punjab, a town situated twenty two 
miles from the right bank of the flauo, and 
26 miles N.W'. of the town ol Lalpnc. Lat. 
3L 4f), long. 73° 46 . 

J INGEKGATCH EA.--A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Jessore, limit. -gov. of Bengal, 
54 iinled N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23 4, long. 
b9 J 6'. 

JIN JEER A, on the coast of Bombay, a 
district and harbour, Bometimea called the Har- 
bour of Raj.tpoor, from the town of that name 
situate on the northern point of land forming 
the entrance of the harbour. '‘This in an ex- 
cellent harbour, without any bar, having from 
fonr to five fathoms in the entrance, and the 
same depths inside, at low water, where there 
| is shelter from all winds.” Oft' the mainland is 
the fortified island of Jirijeera, formerly re- 
garded as a place of high importance. During 
the cxisteuce of the Muisulman monarchy of 
P>eejapoor, it was tho principal depot of tho 
maritime force of the Seeder m VfricJm admiral 
of that state, who held his dignity on condition 
of maintaining a fleet for the protection of 
commerce, and conveying pilgrims to tho Beil 
Sea. After the rise of the power of tho Mah- 
rattaa, it wan attacked repeatedly, but in vam, 
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by Sovajee. On one occasion, the garrison 
revolted, and placed the fort in the hands of 
Aurungzebe. Rajapoor, on the mainland, had 
previously been taken by the Mahrnttas. In 
1682, Bambajee, son of Sevajce, besieged the 
island, which be attempted to connect by 
means of a mole with tlio mainland ; but the 
project failed, and in other attempted modes 
of attack, the assailants were repulsed with 
great lohS. On the decline of the realm of 
Oclhi, the Sendee or chief of Jiujeera assumed 
independence, which ho and his successors 
maintained more or less effectually, and the 
petty power still exists, under the protection 
of the East India Company. The Jiujeera 
piincipahty lies between lat. 18*' and 18° 82', 
and its revenues are computed at 17,500£. 
The title Sendee or Hubsheo is one given in 
India to Abyssinians, and hence the territory 
is designated that of the “ JiubsieH.” 

J I NM 1 N KALLA , - - A town in the Rajpoot 
native state of Jnssulmeer, 48 miles S. by W. 
from J ess ul nicer, and 148 nnles W. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 20 J 3 O', long. 70° 4 S'. 

J 1 NK IPITDDA. — A town in the Cuttack 
ineJial of Mohurbunge, 84 miles N.E. by N. 
iiom Guttack, and 30 miles W. from Balasore. 

I ..It. ai 3-2', luii ". ! j" 

J INS I, in the territory of (iwalior, a village 
on the route from (Iwalior to Sang* r, six miles 
S. K. of the Residency. Here, before the re- 
duction of the military foie© of (Iwalior, was 
JoeatMl the Mahratta artillery, well known 
foi the immbir and excellence of their guns 
and the {.kill with which they were served. 
Lat. 20 11', long. 78“ 10'. 

,11 NTH \. A town in the Briti-h district 
of 1 )n.a|epo“r t heul.-gov. of Bengal, 17 miles 
N . bs K. of Dmajepooi. Lat. 25 18', long. 
8S 42'. 

JlVnUMb- A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of thV Ni/ani, situate 18,7 miles H. by 
N. from Alimedmi^gur. and 121 miles SA\ . 
b\ S. from Kllivhpoor. Lat. ID 30, long. 
7<> 48'. 

JIKAMHYEK, in tin* British district of 
M ynpoortc, bent got. of the N.W. Vi evinces, 
a village oil the route from the city of Agra to 1 
I lie cantonment of Mvupooree, and seven miles 
\\ . of tlie latter. Lat. 27‘ 14, long. 79 1'. 

JITIJARKK.- A town of Malw r a, in the 
n ill vc state of Bhopal, 82 miles K. from 
Bhopal, and 87 miles W. from Jubbulpoor. 

i . at. 28° 11', long. 78 3 40'. 

JO A, in the Punjab, a large and flourishing 
town in the Salt lauge, about 50 miles H. ol 
llie Indus. Hero arc said to be Kith-factory 
indications of tho existence of good coal. Lat. 
82° 50', long. 72° 30'. 

JOAGUK. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, M miles \\ . from 
Hyderabad, and 111 miles H.N.K. fiom Bee- 

j. ipnnr, Lat. 17 28', long. 77 20'. 

JOAR, or JUWAH, in the Ibitish district 


of Allygnrh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the cantonment of 
Ailygurh to that of Muttra, and 24 miles 
K.W . of the former. It has a bazar. Joar was 
plundered in 1805, by the Patan freebooter 
Ameer Khan, during his inroad into the Doab. 
Lat. 27 w 30', long. 77° 58'. 

JOBNEER, in the Rajpoot state of Jey- 
poor, a town on the route from Delhi to N un- 
bee rabad, 177 miles S.W. of former, 65 N.E. 
of latter. It has it bazar, and supplies and 
water are abundant. Lat. 26* 06' f long. 
75‘ 28'. 

JO BUT. — A town of Malwa, situate under 
the Vindhya Mountains, 23 miles S. from 
Jabboah. Lat. 22“ 25', long. 74' 40'. The 
petty liheel state of which this town is the 
principal place yields a revenue of about 
10,000 rupees, dr 1,000£, per annum. Upon 
the demise of it* chief, a few ycanyupee, with- 
out direct heirs, it was proposed tnR the state 
should lapse to the paramouut power. Sutae- 
quently, however, a new grant was issued by 
the British government, i* cognibiug a native 
successor to the vacant throne. 

JODHPOOR. — See Joudpore. 

JODKA, in the British district of Bhut- 
teeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Hansee to Bhutueer, 
and 57 miles N.W. of the former. It is a poor 
place, being ill supplied in every respect, not 
excepting even waiter. Lat. 29 J 80', long. 
75“ 12'. 

JOGHEEo UR II, or JOOGA, in the terri- 
tory 7 of Gwalior, or possessions of Sein dot’s 
family, a fort on a email i-Lnd in the river 
Nerbudda. Here is a rapid, precluding navi- 
gation during the season of low water, but 
allowing the 4 pas -age of boats during the 
ponodical rains. Lat. 22 J 26', long. 76 40. 

JOG1GOPA. — A’ town * c Eastern India, in 
the British district of (roalpo.*, beut.-gov. of 
Bengal, six miles N.W. ol G >alpara. Lat. 
26 13, long. U0 35'. % 

JOGI HI DAN, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 33 miles from 
the right bank t f the Indus 110 miles N.W, 
of the town ot Mooltan. Lat. 31* 19', long. 
70 J 14'. 

JOtrLTO. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Bcekanecr, 72 miles E. from Beukan«*er, and 
100 miles N. from Ajuieer. Lat. 27° 54', 
long. 74 v 32'. 

JO 11 ANA BAD, in the native state of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Semdia’s family’, a 
town situate on* the left bank of »iie Tapteo, 
.i nd 7l» - : les W. froim Ellicbpoor. Lat. 

21 3 16', long. 76" 22'. 

JOHI LA, a river a tributary < f the Sone, 
rises, according to native accounts, from a 
swampy, jungly' tract near the fuuioiis Shrine of 
Umiumkuntuk, and about Jai. 22° 15, h)*n». 
SI 4 ;,o . According to report, the Nerlniuda, 
Sone, and Jidiila rise near each oilier j the Net* 
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budda from the kund or pool of Ummurkuntuk, 
the Sone three or four miles further east, and 
the Johila about the same distance north. 
The Hindoo Btory runs, that the titular deity 
of the Sone, ft nude divinity, became enamoured 
of the Nerbudda» a female, whose handmaiden 
Johila attempting to personate her mistress in 
an interview with the lover, was so severely 
chastised by the enraged Naiad, that she 
melted into tc^rs, whence ever since the stream 
J ohi la has continued to flow . It holds a course 
north-west for ninety miles, to the northern 
frontier of the district, towards the territory 
of Rewa, in lat. 23° 20', long. 81° 4', and a 
few miles further turns north-east, and falls 
into the Sone on the left side, in lat. 23° 3iV, 
long. 81° 19'. 

JOMBEE. — A town in the hill zemindarry 
of Jeypoor, territory of Madras, 24 miles 
E.N.E. from Jeypoor, and 86 miles N.W. by 
N. from ATizianagrum. Lat. 19° 9' long. 
82° 47'. m 

JONG AH. — A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, 70 miles If. from Goalpara, and 
91 miles N.W. from Gowhatty. Lat. 27° 8', 
long. 90* 50'. 

JONKlTli, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Sc india, a town of Malwft, on the 
route from Goonah to Mow, 129 miles K.W. 
of former, 56 N.E. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and water is plentiful. It is the principal 
place of a small pergunnah of the Oojuin 
district. Population about 3,000. Lat. 23 J 14', 
long. 76° 13'. 

JOO ALA POOR, in the British district of 
SSaharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town with a population of 12,162, 
and the chief place of the pergunnah «of the 
same naSne, situate in lat. 29° 55', long. 78° 10 . 

JOOBUL. — A protected hill state in the 
southern or lower Himalayas. Inclusive of 
Ootrach or TuroCh, with which it has been 
incorporated, this state is bounded on the 
north by Poondur, a detached district of Keon- 
thul, and Buasahir ; on the cast by Bussahir 
and Gurwhal, the Pabur separating it from 
the former, and the Tons? from the latter ; on 
the south by Kirmour; and on the west by 
Sirmour and Bulsun. ft lies between lat. 
30° 48'— 31° 6', long. 77° 32'-77 J 54': it is 
sbited to have an area of 330 square miles. 
Its northern part lies in the extensive valley 
of the Pabur, along the right bank of that 
river; its southern is comprised within the 
valley of the 8halwee, a tributary of the Tonse. 
The valley of the Pabur is described by Jacque- 
mont as one of the most delightful tracts he 
had ever seen, especially tlfat subdivision in 
which Deohra, th% residence of the ran a, is 
situate. The elevation of Joobul in general \h 
very considerable. That of the great peak of 
Chur, at the south-western frontier, is- 12, 149 
feet ; that of Urrukta, in the north, above 
10,090. The elevation of the b**d of the Pabur 
at Raingarh, on the north-eastern frontier, is 
4,932 feet. 


The people of Joobul are said to be distin- 
guished by beauty of person, and some of tho 
natives are nearly as fair as Europeans. Tho 
dress of the men consists of a pair of loose 
trousers, of thick striped woollen M;uff ; a sort 
of capote of similar stuff, reaching to the knees, 
and girt tight round tho waist, but having 
many folds from the hip downwards ; a cotton 
Bcarf, a shaggy flat woollen cap, and shoes of 
a sort of close network or twill of woollen 
thread, with a leather sole. Women appear 
in public without reserve, but are treated with 
little kiudness or delicacy by their inale rela- 
tives, who make no scruple in selling them. 
Mundy relates, that at Deohra “an instance 
of this was afforded to Lord Combermercs 
party, a very pretty girl being In-ought to the 
camp, ami offered for sale, at tho moderate 
price of 150 rupees; inoro than winch sum,'* 
adds the writer, “ I have seen given for a 
Scotch terrier at Calcutta." The religion of 
the people is Brahminism ; the language a 
dialect of the Himlce. The population is 
believed to amount to about 15,000. Tin* 
revenue is estimated at 14,136 rupees or 
1,413/. Tin? military force consists of 300 
infantry. The rana, or ruler, a descendant of 
a Rajpoot family, was restorer! to power by 
the British on the expulsion of the Gooikhas, 
in IMf). By the same authority, he was 
excluded in 1833, and an annual pecuniary 
provision assigned to him, which lie, hovw\or, 
pertinaciously i t fused to accept. On ln> death 
in 1840, the raj was restored to liis son, an 
infant. During his minority tho tointoiy 
continued under British management, but. 
upon attaining mature age in 1854, the \ nun g 
chief was placed in posM ssion of his estate. 
The only places of irripoi tance iff Joobul ai o t be 
fort of Ghepal and Deohra, the le ldiuce of 
the rana. 

JOOGA. — See JoGHEEGUiUt. 

JOOGUL.- A town in the Sou flicm Mali - 
ratta jaghiredaree of Sherbal, 58 miles \. by 
E. from Belgaum, and 84 miles tt. K. by 8. from 
Sattara. Lat. 16° 39', long. 74' 45'. 

JOOLKAPOOK. — A town in the British 
district of JVIidnapoor, lieut. gov. of Bengal, 
58 miles W.S.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 12', 
long. 87' 39'. 

JOONAGHUK, in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Guzcrat, a town in the dis- 
trict of Sorath, surrounded by a rampart about 
five miles m circumference, with numerous 
massive square towers and crenellated paiapet, 
and is situate advantageously on Jk ridge of 
sandstone. Within the rampart, arid in the 
north-east of the area inclosed by' it, is the 
citadel, tho ground-plan of which t» an irre- 
gular tra]>ezium of very great size. Tho huge 
rampart of hewn stone is on the outside, 
strengthened by a deep and wide ditch, hewn 
in the solid rock. The town is ill fendt, with 
narrow filthy streets; and not more than half 
of fho space inclosed within tho walls is occu- 
pied. There is no appearance of commerce, 
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or of the prosperity resulting therefrom. The 
palace of the nawaub is an insignificant build- 
ing, situate in one of the bazars. The popu- 
lation of the town in variously estimated at 
.0,1)00, 20,000, and 30,000. The chief, a Mus- 
sulman, styled the Nawaub of Joonaghur, holds 
territory comprising 500 villages, and is joint 
proprietor of thirty-nine more ; the whole esti- 
mated to contain a population of about 284,300. 
lie pays annually a tribute of 3,005/. to the 
Kant- India Company, and 3,700£ to the Oui- 
cowar. Distance from Ahmodabad, S.W., 
170 miles; Baroda, S.W., 180; Surat, W., 
lot); Bombay, N.W., 235. Lat, 21° 31', 
long. 70 u 31'. 

JOONA NUGGUR, — A natno sometimes 
given to the town of Sirgoojah, which see. 

JOONEER. — A town in the British district 
of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 70 miles 
K. by N. of Bombay. Considerable improve- 
ments were effected in the streets and ap- 
proa< lies of this place, by means of a grant of 
money sanctioned by the government for the 
purpose in 1.811, Lat. 10' 14’, long. 73 50'. 

,J GONG A R, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, a town in the native state of Nowa- 
gudda, 113 miles S.W. from Sumbulpoor, and 
77 mihs N. from Jeypoor. Lat. 20 J 9', long. 
82 20 '. 

,MK)NJ(>OWARRA. — A town imGuzevat, 


Decsa, and 60 miles S.W. of the former. It 
lias a bazar, and is abundantly supplied with 
water from a tank' and wells. Lat. 26°, long. 

( 74 " 8 '. 5 

JOOTAir, in the British district of Futteh- 
poor, lieut. gov. of the S.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Allahabad to the 
town of Futtehpoor, aud 35 S. K. of the 
latter. Lat. 25° 4 ;V, long. SI J 20'. 
j JORAKE, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
jpore, a village on the toutc from Balmor to 
the town of Jnudpore, and 12 miles N.E. of 
the former. It contains sixty houses. Lat. 

1 25° 54', long. 71 J 30'. 

JOREIIAl'T. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Seebpoor, province of Assam, 31 miles 
S.W. by \V. of Seebpoor. Lat. 20° 47', long. 
94 J 12'. 

JOSH 1 MATH, in Kumann, a town a mile 
below the confluence of the Bishenganga and 
Coulee or Leti, which united, fomv'the Aluk- 
nunda. The town ia situate on the left hank 
of the Aluknunda, in a hollow recess, and on 
a declivity, being sheltered oil every hide bv a 
circular iidg>-, and ♦-specially to the north, 
where a high mountain intercepts the cold 
blasts rushing from the Himalaya, rising in 
that direction. The entrance to the town is 
up a bank cut into steps faced with slate or 
stone, with both whiff h materials the streets 


or the dominions of the Ouicowar, situate on 
the Bonn of Cutch. and 73 miles S.W. by S. 
fiom Lee" a. Lat. 23" 20', long. 71" 32'. 

.T<M)NNA(U'l>DA,on the south-west fron- 
tal of Bengal, a town m the native >tate of 
r-dabaudy, 125 miles N. by W. from Viziana- 
grum, and 111 miles W, byN. fiom Ganjain. 1 
Lat. 19 J 51, long 83". | 

JOONUNGIILK. — A town in tbe native! 
state of Dutch, situate 15 miles S. from the 
Great Western Run 11 of C’utcli, and 59 miles | 
W.N.W. fromdlhooj. Lat. 23° 33 , long. 68° 51'. 

.IGORA, in the British district of F 111 - 
ruek.tbad, iieut. gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantomm nt of 
Allygmli to that of Kuttdigurh, and 38 miles 
W r . of t lie bitter. Lat. 27 30 , long. 79' 7'. 

.fOOllTA, in the peninsula of K a tty war, 
province of (iuzerat, a seaport on the south- 
eastern coast of the Gulf of Cutch, Opposite 
aic sevtr.d sandbanks, aud the water off this 
part of tlie coast is too shonly for ships of any 
considerable bm then. There is a tradition, 
most probably little trustworthy, that, not 
much more than 200 years # ngo, a footpath at 
low water completely crossed the gulf from 
“this place to the opposite coast of Cutch. 
Though not admitting large vessels, this place 
has a considerable trade. Distance from 
Ahmodabad, W., 145 miles ; Biirodn, W., 
ISO ; Surat, X.W., 190 ; Bombay, N.W., 300. 
Lat. 22" 40', long. 70" 22'. 

JO OTA, in the Rajpoot state of Joudpore, 
a village on tho route from Nuaaecrabad to 


also :ue paved, but very irregularly. The 
houses are neatly built of grey stone, and 
roofed with shingles. Amongst them is the 
residence of the rawal or high-priest of Bhad- 
I rinath, who lives here for the six months 
I during which the approaches to the elevated 
teinpfe that he serves are buried under snow. 
The building containing the idol Kara Singha 
is more like a private residence than atlinduo 
'temple. It is built with gable-ends, and 
covered in with a sloping roof of plates of 
copper. Pilgrims halting here, put up in a 
laigo square, having a stune extern, supplied 
I by two brazen spout**, which yield a never- 
| tailing flow of water, derived from a stream 
descending from the Himalaya. A collection 
of templfs, bearing marks of great antiquity, 
extend along one side of tho square, being 
ranged along a teirace about ten feet high. In 
thecentreof the area is h temple sacred toYishnn, 
surrounded by a wall thirty feet square. Ko\ ei al 
of those temples are much dilapidated, having 
I boon partially overthrown by earthquakes. 
The temples of 'Vishnu, Gancsa, Snrya or the 
Sun, and the Naudevi, have suffered least. 
The statue of Vishnu is of black stone, in a 
very superior style of workmanship. It is 
about seven feet # bigh, and is supported by 
four female figures, standing on a flat pedestal. 
The image of Gancsa is two feet high, well 
carved, aud polished. In the town is a line of 
water-mill**, placed one below' tho other, at 
intervals of fifteen or twenty yards, and turned 
by one stream, which, flowing from tho moun- 
tain above, is supplied to them in .succession by 
a communication through troughs of hollowed 
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tranks of firs. J oshimath is situate on the 
route from Hindoostan to Chinese Tartary, 
through the Niti Pass, ami &lao on that by the 
Mana Pass. The town, contains 119 houses, 
of which twenty- one belong to Brahmins, 
fourteen to merchants, sixty-eight to culti- 
vators, and the rest to other classes* Eleva- 
tion aboVe the sea 6,185 feet* Lat. 30° 33', 
long, 79 ° 3 T* 

JOTEPOOR, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, a town in the Cuttack mehal of Keun- 
jur, situate on the left bank of the Byeturnee 
river, and 95 miles N. from Cuttack. Lat. 
21° 49*, long. 35° 48\ 

JOTJDPOOR.— A town of Bundlecund, in 
the native state of Punnah, 50 miles S.S.W. 
from Punnah, and 54 miles N. from Jubbul- 
poor. Lat., 24° 5', long. 79° 58'. 

JOUDPORE, or MARWAR, the most ex- 
tensive of the Rajpoot states, is bounded on 
the northwest by Jessulmere; on the north 
by Bikaneer and Shekhawufctee ; on the east 
by Jeypore, Kishcngurh, Ajineer, and Mewar ; 
on the south by Oodeypoor and Serohee, and 
the Guicowar’s dominions ; and on the west by 
the Runn of Cutch and Sinde. It is 330 miles 
in length from south-west to north -oast, and 
160 in breadth in the direction of the opposite 
angles. It lies between lat. 24 J 36' — 27^ 40', 
long. 70* 4' — 75* 23', and has an area of 
*85,672 square miles. The most marked feature 
in the physical aspect of the country is, the 
river Lonee, which, rising on’ the eastern 
frontier near Pokur, takes a south-westerly] 
course, nearly bisecting the territory, ami 
forming the boundary between the fertile and 
sterile tracts ; the former lying along theeouth- j 
eastern or left bank, the latter along the north- 
wester# The western part, bordering on the i 
great desert of Scinde, is, throughout, a mere } 
desolate waste. Eastward of this -are nume- ; 
rous long ranges of rocky hills, dividing the j 
Great from the Little Desert, which occupies ' 
the right bank of the Lonee, and runp up i 
north-eastward between the city of Joudpore } 
and Pokhura. The Little Desert appears to ; 
be covered with sandhills nearly throughout, 
though low rocks show themselves on each 
flank towards Joudpoie and Mundor on the 
east, and Pokhurn and Phulodi on the west. 
On the eastern frontier, the couutry swells 
upwards to the Aravulii range, which rises ; 
boldly to the height of between 3,000 and 4,0i>0 
feet above the level of the sea. The whole of 
the south part of Joudpore, about Sachor, 
Jalor, and Si w ana, exhibits a succession of 
rocky hills ; the eastern parts, about Pali 
Nimaj and Merta, are less stony, and there is 
much arable ground between Kaiotraand the! 
capital, as well as on the north-east frontier. 
On the southern frontier are occasional appear- 
ances of rocks, generally regarded as volcanic 
by geologists. Stewart states porphyry to be 
the prevailing, if not the only rock in that 
region; u which near the town of Kuggur- 
Parkur rises in a range of lofty hills to the i 


height of 1,000 feet, assuming, in its rugged 
features, a regularity equally singular as 
picturesque.” * 

The climate is very hot in summer, but cold, 
healthy, and bracing in winter, when severe 
frosts sometimes occur. Throughout the western 
part, the generally sandy nature of the couutry 
renders the air dry and healthy at all times, 
so that it is a common native proverb, that 
neither mud, musquitoes, nor malaria are to be 
found in those regions. The case is different 
towards the south-east, where the Lonee occa- 
sionally rolls along with a great body of water, 
and the country ia cut up by numerous tor- 
rents* which eventually discharge themsulvos 
into that river. There is consequently much 
swamp in that region during tho rains, and 
Joudpore, the capital, itself is then considered 
unhealthy. Salt abounds in this territory, large 
quantities being extracted from the waters ol 
the Sambhur Lake, about twelve miles long 
and five broad, situate on the north-east frontier. 
Salt is also extracted at Deedwaua, 110 miles 
north-east of Joudpore ; at Puehhlmdia, sixty 
miles south-west of that place; and at Phu- 
lowdee, seventy miles north-west of it. Boileau 
considers that tho numerous rocky hills m the 
east and south of this country contain \ minus 
metals, a* tho range which passim into Ajinoor 
from' the northward contains lead, iron, cnppt r, 
and silver; but these promising deposits do 
not appear to have been worked m Joudpore. 
There are very fine quarries of white nimble .*t 
Mukraua, 120 miles north east of tho town ol 
Joudpore, which is itself built on u hill <>f :i 
jhard red freestone, of excellent qiulit) as a 
j building material. The calcareous conglomerate 
called kankar is abundant in many districts, 
and burned to make litno for mortar ; tin and 
lead are found at Sojut, alum about Pali, and 
iron is obtained from the. districts adjoining 
Guzcrat. Cotton is cultivated to a considuMblo 
extent, but ia a precarious crop, being M>m< - 
times totally destroyed by frost, as happtned 
during Tod’s visit, when every pod was nipped, 
tho cold being »o severe as paitially to fici /.r 
tho water in his bags. Tho districts along the 
base of the Aravulii being watered by tho nu- 
merous small streams wdiich flow down fiom 
that range, produce every kind of grain except 
bajra, which thrives best in a sandy soil. On 
an average for the win do country, the majority 
of the inhabitants are supported on bajr.i or 
moth. 'The emperor Shir Shah meeting with 
some reverses during his invasion of the 
country in the year 1514, declared bfrat he had 
nearly lost the empire of India for a handful of 
millet, alluding to the poverty and low produce 
of Joudpore. 

The zoology is neither rich nor vajried. The 
banks of the Lonee are in places infos Led by 
lions and leopards, and tigers have been db- 
covered in some dense aud secluded jungles ; 
there are, towards Cjitch, wolves,, hyamas, 
jackals, and three kinds of foxes : nylgaus, 
antelopes, and wild awes roam about tbo 
southern frontier towards Bindo. According 
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to the account given by Maemurdo, who shot 
several, tho wild ass “is an inhabitant of the 
salt wastes, so common in the desert, but 
frequents the cultivated country in the cold 
season, and docs considerable damage to the 
crops. The wild ass ia thirteen hands high ; 
has a back, neck, and body of a light-brown 
colour, with a belly approximating to white, 
lie has the dark utrijic down the back in 
common with all dun animals. His ears are 
long, like those of the domestic Kgs ; but his 
limbs are strong and well formed. His voice 
is a bray, but is so fine as to resemble that of 
a frightened deer. The animal is gregarious, 
being generally seen in herds, from ten to 
fifty ; he is, however, occasionally found singly 
and in pairs.” His food consists of the saline 
grasses and shrubs of the desert, and he is 
never seen in bad condition : he prefers brack- 
ish water to fresh. The flesh of this animal is 
naitl to afford tolerable food. Snakes are so 
common, that in some places the people are 
obliged to protect themselves against them by 
means of thick leggings or gaiters. Camels 
and horses are bred m great numbers, and fetch 
good prices. The kine of Nngor are highly 
celebrated ; a pair broken in for draught are 
wftrth from sixty to ninety rupees. (treat 
miniKis of sheen *» in the wilder tracts of 
tho country, and their fleeces arc in large 
quantities converted into coarse cloths and 
blanki ts. Coaw* cottons are also manufactured 
for home consumption. Matchlock*, swords, 
and other warlike instillments, are fabricated 
at doudpoie, at Nagor, and at Pali ; at which 
hitter places are made tinned boxes of iron, 
rebuilding those of Europe. doudpore is 
famous for ivory-turning, as well as for orna- 
mental m.uuifju ture* in leather and gla^s ; and 
all oidinary works m iron and brass me pi o- 
duced .it Nagor. Iron platters, especially, are 
made in great mnnbeis. 

The Jat*<, a very am hnt race, scat tried over 
the great tiaft extending on the ca*t of the 
f mlus, from the Himalava to the ocean, were 
probably tho abonginal population of tins 
country, and still constitute live eighths of the 
number of its inhabitants; two-eighths more 
being Rajpoot* of the Rah tor tiibe, and the 
remainder lh.ihmins or Jams. The ('barons, 


wards them, denouncing woe and ruin in the 
most terrific language which lie can command. 
If this have not the desired effect, the opera- 
tion of wounding himself is repeated with 
increased severity. Tn extreme cases, one of 
the Charon's relatives, often either an aged or an 
t infant female, is put to death, and sometimes 
| the principal actor himself commits suicide, in 
I which lie is imitated by his wives and children. 

I Something of similar character to the Charmis, 
'but inferior in pretension ami influence, aie 
! the lihats, or bards of the community, whose 
I power is exercised by means of satirical song*, 
i pictures, and effigies. The population, esti- 
mated at the rate of fifty to the square mile, 
which is believed If* be tolerably correct, would 
amount to 1,7^3,(100. All classes in Joudpore 
are inordinately addicted to opium. They aie 
fit for nothing until they take it, and after its 
| effects have parsed, are little better than idiot*, 
until the dose be repeated. Indulgence in this 
' baneful habit is more necessary to the Rajpoot 
! than his food, and to eat opium together is the 
| most inviolable pledge. The burning of women 
| on the funeral-pile of their deceased husKiids 
was formerly frightfully prevalent. Tn 172\ 
Isix queens, and fifty-eight women of inferior 
'position, were burned with the dead laxly of 
Maharaja A jit Sinh. Even at a very recent 
.period, the atrocious practice had not become 
extinct, as, in 1>44, the efforts of the Rntidi 
.government to prevent the sacrifice in this way 
! of six live*, on ociaMim of a deceased rajah’s 
* funeral, were unavailing. Happily, however, 
Uj\ the perseverance and Well-timed suggestions 
I of the llritn 1 resident, the maharaja has at 
' length been prevailed upon to prohibit the 
| barbarous rite, and the necessary proclamation 
has been issued. The language spoken in 
I Joudpore is a peculiar patois, called jftarwari, 
considered to have an affinity to H indee. Some 
:\tt » ntion appt :us to he paid to education, there 
bung, it is Mud, in the tv vn of Joudpore, 
above 100 ebooks for the ciu.d-e n of the hum- 
bler onler*. 

The ruler of .Toudjiore i* a.jlcd Maharaja. 
The constitution, if the name can well be. given 
to such an irregular politic l machine, is feudal, 

1 and the authority of the maharaja is checked 
| by the count electing power of a number of 


a tribe of Rajpoot*, have among their country- lefractory thahoors or chiefs, by whom the 
men unbounded influence, dwharging the sneer greater part of the eoimtiy is held, on comb 
dotal office, a* well as (lie duties of ohromch i*. lion of military service, the feudatory King 
There is a general impression, that certain and hound to furnish troops iu proportion to his 
sweeping ruin results from shedding their blood estate; but as some of the estates have Ken 
or that ‘of their families, or in being instru- exempted from this burden, and the value of 
mental to its being shed. Hence tlnvr influ- others fails gieatly beKwr the sums at whicli 
mice ; and they Kse no opjiortunity of warning they have been estimated, the number of troops 
their children not to scruple sacrificing then has diuum*hed ;• and it is believe 1 that the 
lives, should the measure bo necessary for maharaja "innot rely upon mustering moio 
maintaining tho claims of their ordur. Trust- than 2,0Uo men from this source, instead of 
ing to such influence, one of this class generally upwaids of 4,000, which tho estimates would 
becomes the safeguard of tinvcllers dreading seem to warrant. Tho present military estah- 
tho attacks of Rajpoot freobooters. Should lishinent consists, firot. of tho Joudpore legion, 
rebbecs approach, lie warns them off by holding in lien of the •Tondporu contingent, amounting 
n dagger in his hand, aiul if they disregard him, to 2.14 cavalry, 700 infantry, thirty one arfil- 
hc wounds himself, and throws his* blood to- lory and Rhool tompanks, *J*J2 rtrong, in all 
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1,240; and, secondly, of about 5,850 infautry beginning of 1818, between tlm maharaja of 
and 2,680 cavalry, at the disposal of the Joud- Jomlporo and the British government* Bor 
j)orc state ; in addition to what the feudatories several years subsequently to the conclusion of 
'maintain. The present amount of revenue is the treaty, there was little communication bo- 
175,252#. Salt is a fertile source of income, tween the British government and Joudporo; 
According to Tod’s account, “ this productive but a series of disturbances commenced m 1 8*24, 
branch of industry still employs thousands of which called for interposition, and the unbatis- 
hands, and hundreds of thousands of oxen ; and factory nature of the arrangement then made, 
is almost ontirely in the hands of that singular having led to their revival in 1828, when a 
race of beings called Brinjarries, some of pretender to the throne received the support of 
whose tandas or caravans amount to 40,000 a large body of chiefs, eventually led to further 
head of oxen. The salt is exported to every interference, to the extent of a requisition from 
region of Hindustan, from the Indus to the the British government to the pretcuder for the 
Ganges, and is universally known and sold withdrawal of his claims. In 1820, Appa 
under the title of Bambini r Loon, or salt of | Sahib, the perfidious ex-rajah of Nag pore, 
Sambhur; notwithstanding the quality of the (having been expelled from Bikanecr, sought 
different lakes varies, that of Pitch badra, bo- 'refuge in Joudporo, the ruler of which countiy 
yond the Loni, being the most esteemed. It j was required by the British government to 
is produced by natural evaporation, expedited | give him up, or at least to cause his departure 
by dividing the surface into pans, by means of 1 iu a given direction. Great reluctance was 
mats of the sirkuiula grass, which lessens the | manifested towards complying with this do- 
superficial agitation. It is then gathered andjmand, and it was withdrawn, on condition that 
heaped up into . immense masses, on whose the rajah of .Joudpore should be responsible for 
summit they burn a variety of alkaline plants, the safe custody and peaceable conduct of 
by which it becomes impervious to the weather.” Appa Sahib, so long as he should remain m 
By the author just quoted, the other sources of the country. This act of considerate regard to 
revenue are stated to be buttae, or corn-rent ; the alleged feelings of Bajpoot hospitality was. 
angah, or poll-tax ; gasmali, or tax on cattle ; as usual, very indifferently requited. The chief 
kewari, or tax on doors ; sayer, or commercial of Jomlpore suffered his tribute to fall into 
imposts. The state pays to the British govern- arrear ; supplied the stipulated military assu-t- 
ment an annual tribute of 108,000 rupees, and lance reluctantly and tardily, protected plmi- 
a contribution towards the expense of the derors, and was believed to have entered into 
Joudj>ore legion, amounting to 115,000 rupees. ] political correspondence having objects hostile 
Tho former payment was originally made to; to British interests and influence m India. 
Scindia, on whose account it is still collected These acts of misconduct were submitted to 
by the British government, and applied by that with great forbearance for a long period, during 
government to the maintenance of Scindia’s which the misgoveriimciit and distraction of 
contingent. The Hajpoot dynasty of J mnlpore is the countiy were extreme ; and at length, from 
supposed to have been established about the all these causes, it was deemed necessary to 
year 1212, by Seoji or Bivaji, son of the last instruct Colonel Sutherland to proceed to Joud- 
Ilindoo kiug of Kannouj, who perished in pore and demand reparation. His mission 
1184, on the conquest of l»is capital by Shahab- proving ineffectual, a body of troops was moved 
ud-din, or Mohammed of Ghor, the subvertor to enforce that which negotiation ha*l lailed to 
of the Gbasme vide empire in India. In 1458, achieve. Their approach alarmed the rajah, 
Jodha, the maharaja of Marwar, removed the who forthwith displayed tokens of submission, 
seat of government from Mundor to Joudporo, The immediate consequences were, the isUb- 
a fort and residence which he hail built a few lisbraent of a council of regonr\, with a British 
miles to the south. About 1568, Akbcr made agent at it> head, to carry on the govermm nt 
himself master of the greater part of the state m conjunction with the rajah, ami the iee«*p- 
of Joudpore, which he conferred ou Udi Sinh, tion of a British garrison w ithin his foi tress, 
tho son of the late maharaja, whom he had A variety of useful reforms followed, The 
expelled. The power of I'di Sinh was subse- rajah died a few years after the commencement 
quently strengthened by the marriage of his of the system which led to these benefit ini steps, 
sister to Akbcr. About the year 1680, Aurung- but they were pursued under his siiccesHor 
zebe, in one of his ineffectual attempts to Tukht Singh, of Admcdnnuggur, who wan 
enforce the observances of MahoraedauLm, elected to the vacant throne by the thakoorn. 
attacked and pillaged Joudpore, and most of Under the administration of thispri nee, various 
the other towns in Marwar ; defaced and dewe- refoims have been effected ; among the chief 
crated the Hindoo temples,* many of which of which must be reckoned, aa already notue.d, 
were totally demolished ; erected torques on the abolition of suttee, 
their sites, and compulsorily inflicted the out- 

ward mark of Islam on such Kajpoofca as fell JOlJDPOKK, the capital of the llajpoot 
into his power. The yoke of the emperor of state of tho same name, is situate at tho north- 
Delhi was, however, noon thrown off; but, ‘for eastern edge of a cultivated but woody plain, 
upward# of a century, the country was dis- which, farther south, passes into the low tract 
tracted by anarchy and a series of potty wain, fertilized by the river Bom and its feeders. Its 
till the conclusion of a treaty, ratified iu the site is striking, being at the soul lu i n extremity 
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of a riiljro or rock twenty five miles in length, jcut in the, solid rock, and, by the time-worn 
between two and three in breadth, and rising appearance of the carving in the interior bears 
bet woon 300 and 400 feet above the average evidence of great antiquity. It is of immense 
level of the plain. The city, inclosed by a size at the surface of the ground, and oi square ' 
rampart five miles in circuit, is built on an J shape. On throe sides, flights of steps lead 
irregular surface, sloping upwards towards the down to the water, hut the fourth side is per- 
il, -ise of the rock surmounted by the citadel, the pemlicular, to allow the working of the Persian 
view from which is thus described by Hoilcau : wheel. The water is good, and never fails. 

“ A bird’s-eye view of the city from the The wall about the toivn was, at lloileau’s 
summit of the upper fort is really magnificent, visit, in 1835, in a very bad state, and in many 
IV relied upon a parapet of tin? bastion, en- places some yards of the parapet, and even of 
circling the pointed pagoda at the southern the rampart, had fallen down so completely as 
extremity of ihe citadel, we gazed with delight to allow free passage between the interior and 
upon the fair seem* at our feet. The whole of exterior; and on the south side, the sand had 
the city lies close to the rock ou which the iu one place drifted to within a few inches of 
palace stands, surrounding its east, south, ami the fTe^t of the parapet. Two steeply-tcarpcd 
west sides, the north side being occupied by a masses of rock, 80 or 100 feet high, form part 
hilly neck, connecting the citadel with the of the line of defence on the east side of the 
M under range, and too much broken to afford ,eily, and arc crowned w’ith walls and towers on 
good biulding-giound. The lively green of the j their outer faces. Tn the whole circuit there 
In e«, ami the quantity of fine white plaster arc 1 01 ba^tioiH and 70 gates, each bearing the 
applied to the red stoue houses, ailhrded a name of the place to which it leads. The 
pleasing variety of colours, and give the city a fortifications of the town are continuous with 
gay look. The numerous tanks, now filled those of the citadel, which is, however, divided 
with water ; ihe white ramparts, rmmiug along from it by a rampart on tin tirowof the ascent, 
the higher parts of the city ; the piles of build- and generally 370 feet above the plain. The 
mgs crowded upon each other, and using tier elevation at the north-east angle is 382 
nho\e tier to the t’huudpol gate; and the con- feet: and the scarp wall, which covers the 
fused iiui"K of out mL. >..i die west side of the great gate there, has a <heer face of hewn stone 
citadel, formed a scene that will not soon Is- 109 feet high. Other parts of the wall appear 
forgotten.” On a closer inspection, however, to be still higher. These defences are well 
the at reels an* ,-aid by this writer to have been built of stone quarried from the subjacent rock, 
found inrgiil.tr and ill laid out, the houses! In some places, however, the ramparts and 
mean and badly constructed, the place being J bastion^ arc weak and ill-constructed, and would 
inferior in this icspcet to the other capitals ol i be almost contemptible, but for the stiff section 
Iiajpo.itaua, but containing some fine temples. Jot the rocks on which they are erected. The 
especially the Pasbunka Marnlir. Tod gives j main entrance is on the north. The road pass- 
nditF'*rcnt and more favourable account. “ The j ing through it is practicable for heavy guns ; 
streets.” he “ are very regular, aud , and the access covered by si.v succesMve gate- 

adoi md with many handsome i dificos of free- | ways, besides the inner one, opening inime- 
■dono.” Tin re mo *evenl tanks within the diately into the maharaja’s palace. The road 
walls. The Pudum Sagui, in the mo th- western over the hilly ridge extending northward from 
part of Hi** city, is exc.nated in rock, but is of j tlu‘ citadel, i« urneticable * heavy artillery ; 


small dmiensfons , the ivani Sngtu, in the same and the place could not long r. Id out against 
quarter, is at the foot of the western entrance an attack conducted according to the rules of 
into the rit.uk 1, with which it is connected h\ European wart are. The whole citadel is 500 
low ouiwoiks. placing it, under the thorough ! yards long, and about half that briadth. The 
command of the gammon, for whose exclusive j royal palace and buildings attached are situate 
us. k )■, n served, e\c< pt an extreme cmcigeney jat the north end, and occupy two-fifths of the 
nqunes it to he tlirowu opmi to the citizens, area; an equal space is occupied by magazines, 


'the CJoolab Sagur, on the east, is of great granaries, and other public buildings, and the 
extent, and finely built of stone throughout, remainder is empty. There arc five reservoirs 
'I lie Pai ka-talao, recently built, is also oxton- of water within the citadel, but in ordinary 
Mve, and receives several conduits, conveying times the principal supply is derived from the 
the water of many distant (orients. Vet, iu llani Sagur. The palace overtops all other 
Imig-r out inued droughts, all fad, except the j buildings, and its highest part, is 454 feet above 
Pam Sagur. Theie are above thirty wells of the plain. The state apartments preseut little 
the kind culled bunli, in which across is oh- to excite admiration, being inferior to those of 
turned to the water by means of steps : in some the humbler rrder of Uikaneer. Ihe most 
of these, the water is carried up to the surface remark able the chamber of audience, styled 
by human labour or by the Persian wheel, “ the thoihand-columned hall,” a vast apart - 
though the depth in many instances exceeds merit, the ceiling of which is supported by a 
foity feet. The 1‘orsmn wheel is oven used in great number of massive columns of no great 
the Tonr jee-ka-rlhahra, where the depth, from height., ai ranged in parallel rows, about twelve 
t he mouth above to the surface of the water, foot asunder. 

exceeds ninety feet, the depth of the watoi Outside the city, and distant a cannon-shot 
itself being also ninety feet. This fine well is from the north-east angle, is the largo suburb, 
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deriving its name of Mahamandir, or “ the 
great temple,” from a building within it, which 
confers the right of sanctuary on its in closure 
and environs. It constitutes a distinct town 
of 1,000 houses, with 112 shops, inclosed by a 
thin stone wall a mile and a quarter in circuit, 
having a few weak bastions, but without any 
parapet, unless that name can bo given to 
battlements three feet high and live or six 
inches thick. The area is au irregular quad- 
rangle, having a gateway iu each of its faces. 
The temple above mentioned is surmounted 
by a- spire, conspicuous from afar by the bril- 
liant lime-wash with which it is covered. The 
interior is richly decorated, and the sacred 
shrine of the tutelary saint is placed under a 
canopy of silver, in the form of an umbrella. 
There is a tank, supplied with water brought 
from a distance by conduits. A baoli, eighty 
feet deep, has an inexhaustible supply of good 
water. A flight of step** roaches to the water’s 
edge, and three Persian wheels raise and dis- I 
charge no inconsiderable stream for irrigation) 
and domestic purposes. The inclosure of the j 
Mahumaudir contains two palaces, one of> 
which is inhabited by the maharaja’s gooroo 
or spiritual advisor, who lives in great state ; 
the other palace has no living occupant, being 
reserved bv native superstition as the residence 
of the spirit of the last deceased gooroo, whose 
bed is laid out in one of the state-chambers, 
with a small golden canopy over the pillow. 
Five miles north of Joudpore are the striking J 
ruins of Mandor, which was the capital of i 
Marwar previously to the foundation of the 
present capital by Maharaja Jodha or Joda, 
in 1459. J let ice the name of the town, anti ! 
also of the eminence of its site, which is called ! 
Jodhagir, or “ the warriors hill.” A mile anti I 
a quarter west of the town are handsome 1 
gardens, with a fine tank named Ukhe Kajkaj 
Talao, described by Boileau as “ a nlngnificent 
sheet of water, clear, deep, and extensive, 
resembling rather a natural lake than an arti- 
ficial tank." Two or three miles noith of this, 
is Bal Suraundur, a small but beautiful lake, 
half a mile long and about 200 yards wide, 
w ith craggy banks of red sandstone, feathered 
with picturesque &hrubs, and bordered by a 
fine pleASure-ground, abounding in towering 
palm-trees. Two miles north of the city, and 
between the two last-mentioned pieces of water, 
is the Sur-Hagor, an immense tank, on the 
southern embankment of which stands the 
Motiinahall, or Pearl Palace, a beautiful build- 
ing of white marble, from the fiat roof of which 
is a fine view of the citadel. According to 
the estimate of Boileau, Joudpore city, citadel, 
and suburbs, contain 30,000 houses, which, at 
the usually-received average of five persons to 
each house, makes the population 150,000 ; an 
amount scarcely credible. Boileau elsewhere 
states the amount of the population at -129,150, 
which reduced number is, however, probably 
excessive. Tod says, “The number of families 
some years ago, stated to be 20,000, probably 
80,000 souls — an estimate far too great for the 


present day.” Joudpore is distant W. from 
Calcutta 1,128 miles ; S.W. from Delhi, by 
Nusseerabad, 358 miles. Lat. 28° 19', long. 
73° 8'. 

JOUNPOOR, under the lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a British district, named 
from its principal town. It is bounded on the 
north-west by the territory of Oude ; on the 
north-east by the British district Azimgurh ; 
on the east by the British district Chazecpore ; 
and on the ‘south by the British districts 
Benares and Allahabad. It lies between lat. 
25° 22' — 26° 12', long. 82° 12- 83° 10' ; is 
sixty miles in length from east to west, fifty- 
five in breadth, and embraces an area of 1,552 
square miles. It is a remarkably level tract, 
with a gentle declivity, probably not exceeding 
on the average, six inches per mile, from north- 
west to south-east, as indicated by the course 
of its liumei ous streams flowing in that din c- 
tion. The south -eastern extremity is about 
260 feet above the sea ; and probably the 
elevation of no part exceeds 800 feet. The 
principal rivers are the Doom fee and tho Sai. 
The population was ascertained l»y census in 
1^53 to amount to 1,143,749, being at the 
rate of 737 to the square mile -a high average. 
Of the above number, 821,163 were rt. turned 
as Hindoos and agricultural, 216,425 Hindoos 
nou-agricnltmal, 43,348 Mahomcdans and 
others not Hindoos, but employed in agricnl- 
tuial pursuits, and 68,813 persons not bong 
Hindoos, devoted to other occupations. It 
thus appears that the preponderance of Hin- 
doos in this district is overwhelming, tho 
disciples of that creed being more than fifteen 
times as numerous as the followers of all other 
religions. The numbers of the agricultural 
class exceed those of the no rf-agii cultural in 
the proportion of nearly three to one. Tho 
townships, villages, &r\, aic thus arranged 
according to population : — 

Number of towns and villages containing less 


than l,«0i) inhabitants ... 

Ditto more than 1,000 and less than 5,000 ... ijh 

Ditto „ 5,000 „ 10,000 . 2 

Ditto ' „ 10,000 „ 50,000 1 

Total 3,0 42 


With the exception of J mm poor, the towns are 
unimportant ; those most requiring notice,- - 
ISingra or Sang ram pur, Mureahu, Much- 
lishahr, Cad shah pur, Zufar, abad, and Ghissooa, 
as well hh the capital,-- will be found in their 
proper places in the alphabetical arrangement. 

The tract comprised within this district was 
probably first reduced under Mussulman sway 
by Muhammad Shahabuddin, the Patan ruler 
of Ghor, who is recorded to have, At the close 
of the twelfth century, conquered Eastern 
India as far as tho confines of China. During 
the confusion caused by tho invasion of India 
by Timur, near the end of the fourteenth 
century, or perhaps something earlier, Joun- 
poor, with some adjacent tracts, was acquired 
by an officer of the padshah of Delhi. The 
Purebi JSherki, or Eastern dynasty, thus 
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founded, was of no long duration, being over- Valcntia, there is a gateway in the wall of the 
thrown in 1478, by Behlol Lodi, the Afghan castle, “ ornamented with mosaic -work of 
pudahah of Delhi, who reannexed Jounpoor different- coloured varnished tiles. It has 
to the empire, ami made it an appanage of his been beautiful. The couitH are extensive, 
son llarhik Khan. In 1527, it passed from and the verandas on the walls command a 
the Afghans to the victorious Halier, being very pleasing prospect, particularly on one 
conquered by his son Humayon, acting under side, which overhangs the river and the bridge; 
his orders. On the dissolution of the Timurian beyond which are the ruins of the different 
empire of Delhi, consequent on the invasion tombs, raising their cupolas among palms and 
by Ahmed Shah Durani in 1 7 GO, it formed tamarind -trees. The distant country is rich in 
part of the spoil seized and retained by tho cultivation, and well clothed with wood.” 
nawaub vizier of Ou'de. In 1764, a firman or The fort has been used as a prison. On the 


grant of this, among other districts, was made 1 
by Sliah Alum, titular padJiah of Delhi, to the J 
Eaat-Jndia Company, who, by the treaty of 
Allahabad, relinquished to the nawaub vizier i 
the claim thus founded, as well as the military ! 
occupancy established by tho victory gained at 
Duxir in tho preceding year. In 1775, it was 
ceded by the nawaub vizier to the East-Tndia 
Company, and embodied vvitli the dominions 
of that power. In the Ayeen Akbery, its 
military contingent is stated at about 915 
cavalry and 36,900 infantry, and its revenue 1 
at 14,09,853 i upc.es, j 

JuPNTOOU. - The piincipal place of the< 
BliLbh di^tiict of the same name, a city on’ 
tin* banks of the river (Soomtee, here navi-! 
grilile, and gej.uaiiy uu fordable. Thu river! 
divides tlie city into two unequal parts, the j 
greater on the left, tho less <>n the right bank ; 
and tin* communication is by means of an 
antique In idgo, con-ddoiod one of the finest 


east of the town is a large mosque, in very 
bad repair, but noble even in ruin. It is 
described by Tieffcn thaler as a splendid struc- 
ture of red stone, with three lofty domes, and 
a fore-court, sunounded by colonnades. It i< 
stated to be fifty ells high, and adorned with 
elaborate aud tasteful workmanship. A view 
given of it by Daniell confirms this favourable 
description. Adjoining it is another mosque 
of similar character ; ami the w hole town and 
its vicinity abound in striking ruins of mosques, 
palaces, aud other memorials of its ancient 
magnificence, confirmatory of the account 
given by Khairuddin of the grandeur of this 
capital. The military cantonment is at the 
eastern extremity of the town, and on the 
left bails, of the liver. The civil establish- 
ment In i*e consists of the u^ual European and 
native functinnane*-. The population of the 
town is returned at 27,100. Di&tant N.W. 
fiom Dcnares 05 miles, N.E. from Allahabad 
55. Lat. 25 3 44', long. S2° 44'. 


speeme n of .mhitectur.il skill in India. biit ( JorXT GrUHEE, in native Gurwhal. a 
win* h, in»m the dmiinutixe span of its arclu*", f,,it on a summit three miles e;ist of the river 


would scare -ly be noticed in Europe. The 
roadway pu^os fiom the 1* ft or north-eastern j 
bank, over ten arches, called, collectively, the 
great bridge, to an bland in the channel, and, ; 
proceeding o\< r it, is tlienoe continued by the 1 
lesser bridge of five arches and a laud arch, to I 
the right # m de. A native writer enumerates ! 
the spans of* the at dies and the breadth of 
the piers of the greater bridge. Jt is con- 
stiucted of stone, so well cemented, that it is 
comparatively unimpaired, though nearly three 
centuries old, during which peiiod it has re- 
sisted the floods, which sometime-* sweep over 1 
it in such volume, that, in 1774, a fleet of! 
boats conveying ,i Ibitish array, with a liunie- j 
rous train of baggage, cam] ►-followers, and 1 
attendant animals, weio borne down tho stream, 
right ac i oss the line of roadway, without any 
impediment from tho submerged structure. 
The building is said to have been commenced 
in the year 1504, and completed in three years, 
by Kahim, a freed man of Munim Khan, an 
officer high in the confidence of Akbar : the 
cost is reported to have amounted to 300,000/. 
The fort, situate on the bauk of the river, is a 
vast massive stone structure, the ground-plan 
of which is an oblong quadraugle, half a mile 
in circuit. It is said to have been built a.d. 
1370, by Eeroz Hhah Toghluk, l’a tan sovereign 
of Delhi, who named it after his cousin and 
predecessor on tho throne, According to Lord 


Jumna. It was formerly occupied by the 
Goorkhas, and hither, in 1814, during the 
Nepaul war, Vdmlbiulur Singh, one of their 
commanders, retreated, after having evacuated 
Kalunja, and subsequently been put to flight 
by Major Ludlow. He was attacked here by 
Major Baldoek, in command of 600 regular 
and 400 irregular troop*, whom, however, he 
lcpulsed, and then succeed f 1 in making good 
his pa^wiL'c across the Jumra to Jaitak. Lat. 
30“ 30', long. 78° 9’. 

JODKASEE, in the British district of Raha- 
runpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
the principal place in the pergurmah so called, 
ami from which its name is derived. Lat. 
29° 49', long. 76 c . 

JOW AIL- -A village of the British district 
of Hurreeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. Lat. 29° 26', long. 75 c 50'. 

JOW AD It. — A town in the British district 
of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, OS miles 
N.N.E. of Bombay. Lat. 19° 51', long. 
73" 14'. 

JOWL A. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 94 miles E. of Poonab, 
Lat. 18" 33', long. 75 w 20'. 

JOWNSAR, — See Jaiwsak. 

JOWRA, in Mahva, a town on the rente 
from Neemuch to Mhoxv, 61 miles S. of the 
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former, aud 94 N.W, of the Intter. Tt is by a school of industry, which has been brought 
situate on the small river Piria, and lias to a state of great efficiency, and the ad van luges 
abundant supplies for troops. The river is of which have been extended beyond tlm classes 
unfordable during the rains, and is traversed for whose benefit it was originally established, 
by a bridge handsomely and solidly built of a Here, on December 19th, 1M7, a British force 
porphyri tic stone. The territory of which this of 1,100 men, commanded by General Hardy- 
town is the principal place lies lietwcen lat. man, defeated 5,000 Mahrattas, the troops of 
23° 32' — 24° 10', long. 74 1 53' — 75° 35'. It the rajah of Nagpore. The Mahrattiis suffered 
has an area of 87*2 square miles, and belongs severe Loss, and the survivors fled precipitately, 
to a Putan chief, styled Nawaub of Jowra, the abandoning the town, nine pieces of ordnance, 
representative of Gliuffoor Khan, to whom, in and a large Quantity of military stores. The 
1818. the jaghire was secured by the .British loss on the side of the British was only two 
government, under the treaty of Moiulesoor, killed and ten wounded. 

concluded with Holkar, on condition that the The country in the vicinity of Jubbulpoor is 
uawaub aud his heirs should maintain, inde- highly interesting to the geologist, on account 
pendent of the sebundy (armed police) for his of the variety of its formations. The range of 
pergunnahs, and his personal attendants, in hills overlooking the town is granite, of sex oral 
constant readiness for service, a body of 000 kinds; and every formation suhoidinate to 
select horse ; and further, that this quota of granite is to he found m this mughboui hood, 
troops should be thereafter increased, in pro- including gneiss, hornblende, schistose rock, 
portion to the increasing revenue of the dis- dolomite. In a limestone range near the town 
tricts granted him. The number of troops, of Jubbulpoor, are deposits of fossi 11 >ones, aud 
inclusive of the sebundy, in the service of the about fifteen miles farther west, aie others still 
uawaub, is 850 ; his annual reveuue, in 1848, more extensive, including remains of the cle- 
was 8,00,000 rupees; the population of the pliant, or other gigantic qiiadiupcds. I 4 \ctlbnt 
territory, including the jaghires of dependants, coal is found in some pints of the pergunmb, 
85,456. The town, according to Malcolm, in The district, of which this town is the elm f 
182b, contained 3,551 inhabitants; but Jac- place, contains an aieaof (1,237 -quaie miles, 
queumnt, iu 1832, estimated their nurtiber at and a population of 112,771, which affords mi 
10.000 or 12,000. It is distant N.W. from average density of seventy one to the sipiaic 
*Oojein 53 miles, S.W. from Gwalior 260. Ele- mile. Elevation above the sea 1.45 s * h<t. 
vation above the sea 1,437 feet. Lat. 23' 3S', Distant S. E. from Saugor 111 miles; S.W. 
long. 75 c 5'. b from Allahabad 222; \Y. from Calcutta, by 

JOVNUGGUR. — A town in’ the Biitish Allahabad, 718; S.E. from A'jia. l>v Saugm, 
district of Dacca - J el alpoor, lieut.-gov. of ^3 ; N.E. from Nagpore lob. Lat. 23 10', 
Bengal, 101 miles N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 1< * U ^ • 

23* 29', long. 89*41'. JUBL1NG. — A town m the native -date of 

•TFALDINNE. — A town in the British Nepal, situate throe nub s fioiq, the lift bank 
district of Nellore, pri-ideucy of Madras, 1 1 7 ‘ the Dud Coosy river, aud 72 miles E. from 
nnlos N. by W. of Madras. Lat. 14 J 47', long. | Khatniandoo. Lat. 27 10', lung. SO 28'. 

8 . 'I JUCKOO.--A town in the native state of 


JUBBOOOAUM. — A town in the native! 
statewof Baipeepla, territory of Bomltay, 36 ! 
miles N.E. from Surat, and 115 miles S.S. E. | 
fnun Ahmedahad. Lat. 21° 28', long. 73' 18'. 

JDBBULROOR, within the British tern- 1 
tory of Saugor and Nerhudda, a town on the i 
route from Allahabad to Nagpore, 222 miles j 
S.W. of the former, 156 N.E. of the latter. I 
It is the principal place of the district, of the , 
same name, and is situate at the base of a 
rocky hill, about a mile from the right bank of 
the Nerhudda, fordable in that plare in the 
season of low water, when it is three feet deep, 
with a width of about 306. It is a Urge, well- 
built, and thriving place, in consequence of its : 
favourable position in a populous and highly- ' 
cultivated country. Around it are several 
small lakes and tanks, which in the rainy 
season are so swollen as greatly to strengthen 
it aa a military position. Here is a small can- 
tonment of British troops, belonging to the 
Saugor division, also a political agency sule 
sf diary to that of Saugor. The small collegiate 
establishment formerly existing in the town 
waft abolished iu 1850. It hag been succeeded . 


Dutch, 62 miles \V. from Bhooj, am^ll3 mills 
S.S.E. from Tatta. Lat. 23 15«i long. 68 16', 

JDDDENGY. - \ town in tin* British di- 
trict of Ihijahmnndry, preriduicy ni Madras, 
32 miles N. of Sainulkottali. Lat. 17 u 3u', 
long. 82 ' 1 2'. 

JUKKKKGUXJE, in the British district of 
Dacca Jcla! pi *ro, beat. gov. of Bengal, a town 
at the confluence of tin* Juhuna with tin- 
Ganges, forming a sti earn described by Ifeber 
as not less than four miles wide during the 
rainy season. Distance from the town of Bur 
reed pure, N., 2b miles; Dalcutta, N.E., 120. 
Lat. 23 52', long. 89' 4 V. 

•TUG A DREE, in Sirhind, a town on the 
route from Saharunpoor to Loodi$nn, and 24 
miles N.W. of the former place. It is a 
populous, thriving town, with a good bazar 
and a plentiful supply of water. Distance 
i N.W. of Calcutta 983 miles. Lat. 30* 10', 
long. 77 22'. 

| .1 ITGDEESFORE, in the British district, of 

Shahahad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 17 miles 
N.W, of the north-west or left bank of thy 
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river »Son. It is tho principal place of the 
porgunnah of Bclowtee. The number of 
houses in Jugdoespoor is estimated at 1,000, 
an amount which, according to the UHual 
average of the number of inmates, would 
assign it a population of 5,000. Lat. 25 J . 27', 
long. 84° 28'. 

JUG J) EKBORE. — See J rwnronE. 

JUGIMSPOOR, in the territory of Oude, a| 
town (Hi *the route from Lucknow cantonment, 
to Pertabgnrh, 00. miles S.E. of the former, 1 
15 N.VV. of the latter. It has a large bazar, 
and is well supplied with water. The road in 1 
this pait of the route is good, and passes i 
through a jungly country, witl> occasional 
patches of cultivation. Lat. 20 J 20', long. 
81 ,J 40'. j 

JU< iJHSPOOR. — Seo I sla mn uni’ll. 

JU( i DULATOU K. — See J cuuijlapook. 

JUG PULA POOR, or BUttTUK. — A town 
in the Briti'di district of Nagpoor, late dominions 
of the rajah of Berar, situate in the district ol ! 
Bustur, 25 miles W.N.W. from the hill zenun- 
dary of .Jeypoor, and 220 miles S. E. from 
Nagpoor. Lat. 19 13', long. 81 5«S. 

Jl’GG \NA.--A town in the hill zemirulary 
of Je\ poor, 21 miles N.E. hy N, from Jeypoor, 
and i»7 miles N v\ 1 , N from Vi/ianagrum. 
Lat 19 10', long. 82*39. 

JUGi.’EBNATH PIGGY. - - A town in 
tin* Miitish district of Uulloah, lieut.-gov. of 
1 «< ng.d, 192 nnlch E. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 
23 <>', long. 91° 21'. 

J1G(, <>(>.- See \miu.kst Island. 

Jl GGl KNAUTH, or POOKEE, iu the 
lhitidi d 1st lief of Cuttack, presidency of Ben - 1 
U.il, a ttsvii distingui-hed m India as one of i 
tin* istiongholds ot Hindoo superstition, and j 
doming its celebrity fiuin it*' connection with | 
the faiuoiih temple of the same name. Thej 
town is signal c on tlu north-western shore of' 
the Bay of Bengal, m that part called the I 
Uo.ist ot Orissa. r J he suit here is very violent, I 
so that landing can i be Mleeted only by means | 
of M mail a boats, similar to those used on the 
Coinmainhl cn.v>t. During the south-west 
nion’ooon, a refra-shing stabrae/.e blows with 
little 1, mb rmisson, Tendering the climate in the ' 
hot season one of the most agreeable and | 
healthful m India. The beach has been selected 
as the site for tin* British military station. 
The town itself is tai the south- wind; of the 
station, and on a low ridge of sandhills, to 
which an cftenipt lnu been made 1 to give a 
factitious grandeur, by st\ ling it Neilgln rry, 
or Blue Mountain. u Eveiy span of it ih holy 
ground ; and the whole of the land i-» held free 
of rent, on the tcuuie of performing certain 
services in and about the temple. Tho princi- 
pal street is composed almost entinlvof the 
religious establishments called Maths, built of 
masonry, hn\ing low pillared verandas in front, 
Mud plantations ot trees interspersed. Being 
\ery wide, with the temple rising majestically 
at the southern cud, it presents by no means 


an un picturesque appearance ; but the filth and 
stench, the swarms of religious mendicants, 
and other nauseous objects which offend one’s 
senses in every part of the town, quite dispel 
any illusion which the scene might otherwise 
possess. Fine luxuriant groves and gardens 
inclose the town on the land side, and produce 
tho best fruit in the province/' In the vicinity 
are many fine tanka, considered of great an- 
tiquity ; and among the sands, between the sea 
and the south-west face of the town, are nume- 
rous ancient and curious-looking edifices, now 
nearly overwhelmed with sand. The temple 
of Juggurnauth stands within a square area, 
inclosed by a lofty stone wall, measuring 050 
feet on a side. The inclosure is entered on 
the ejist by a grand gateway, from which a 
broad flight of steps gives access to a terrace 
twenty feet in height, inclosed by a second 
wall, 415 feet squaie. From this platform the 
great pagoda rises, from a base thirty feet 
Hquare, to the height of about 180 feet from the 
platform, or 200 from the ground, tapering 
from bottom to top, not in the form of a cone, 
but rounded off in the ^pper part with an 
outline approaching to the parabola. The 
pie^ent edifice appears to have Wen completed 
m the year 1108, at a cost of nearly half a mil- 
lion stealing Most of the Hindoo duties have 
temples within the inclosure; and of those, 
two, besides the great pagoda, are peculiai ly 
remarkable when viewed from sea, being de- 
scribed as u three large circular buildings, sur- 
rounded b}f scleral smaller onCi : they are of a 
conical form, docieasiug in diameter from their 
Lises to the' summits, which are crowned with 
white domes, and au ornamental globe or urn 
and wind-vane. The westernmost pagoda is 
the largest, and the eastern one the smallest of 
the three.” The eastern gate is flauked hy 
griffins and other mythological figures, and in 
front stands a column of dark-coloured basalt, 
and of very light and elegant proportions, sur- 
mounted 1 y v figure of the monkey-god Hanu- 
man. This temple is dedie Mid to Krishna, 
considered an avatar or incarnation of 
Vishnu, but is also held in joint tenancy by 
Babirania, identified wit/ Siva or Mahadeo, 
and ttubhndra, regarded as his sister and also 
his consort m Hindoo mythology. Kiishna 
is, however, the principal object of worship, 
and from his title Juggurnauth the great 
| temple is denominated. The three idols, in- 
j tended to represent those three characters 
• respectively, arc three 1 blocks of wood, each 
1 .surmounted by a ft ightfully gi im representation 
| of the human countenance, the block, with 
. the head, measuring about six feet m height. 
Tho bloik representing Krishna is painted 
dark blu< that representing Si\a white, mid 
Subhadra,- yellow. Each is provided with a 
rath or rude chariot. lieing a sort of lofty plat- 
form mounted on wheels. That of Juggur- 
j nauth is 434 f e ®4 h'&K 34 4 feet square, and is 
mounted on sixteen wheels, each (»i feet m 
| diameter. The ruths of tho two other idols 
are of dimensions somow hat Iosh. “ The grand 
I * 4l>3 
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festival occurs in the mouth of March, when inquiry was made, and the allowance was fixed 
the moon is of a certain age, after the sun lias at 23,000 rupees. This arrangement* however, 
entered Aries ; n and at the Hath Jatra, as this was deemed objectionable, inasmuch as it did 
festival is denominated, the idols are taken on not disconnect the government from idolatrous 
their raths to visit their country-house, about worship. To effect this object, orders were 
a mile and half distant. Thousands of men, recently sent out directing, as a final measure, 
women, and children, draw them along by that government should withdraw altogether 
means of cables fastened to the raths, and from the temple, leaving it to be supported by 
Brahmins stationed on the platforms sing and its own resources, but making such compensa- 
repeat obscene stories, accompanied by appro- tion, it necessary, as should suffice to place the 
priately foul gestures, hailed by the multitudes establishment' in as good a pecuniary position 
with sounds and movements expressive of as it enjoyed when the country passed into the 
applause. Formerly, wretched fanatics offered hands of the British. According to a state* 
up their lives in honour of the idols, by throw- nient published a short time since, its co tub- 
ing themselves down before the moving wheels, tion in this respect is indeed much better, 
which of course crushed them to death ; but The pilgrim-tax, it may be mentioned, has 
those horrible deeds have for some time ceased, never ceased, it having been collected by the 
The British obtained possession of the place | native authorities after it was relinquished by 
and temple in October, 1303 ; previously to the government. It is a circumstance for 
which occupation, a tax had been levied by the congratulation, that the government has thus 
Mahrattas upon the pilgrims resorting thither, purged itself from a foul scandal, which low- 
This produced a very large sum, out of which ered its character and impaired its usefulness, 
a small one was assigned to defray the expenses Here, over a blanch of tho Mahanuddy, is 
of the temple. The priests made application an antique stoue bridge, having eighteen water- 
to the British commissioner for the usual ways, not arched above, but travels* d by 
donation, which was at once granted ; but “ laying horizontal tiers of stone on the pier-, 
the continuance of the pilgrim-tax was not the one projecting slightly beyond the other, 
contemplated. The priests, however, were in the manner of inverted stairs, until they 
anxious that the tax should be continued, in- approach near enough at top to sustain a hiy- 
asmuch as the government might become tired i stone or cross-biam.*' A com ding to official 
of making a considerable donation at its own . report, the town of Juggurn.iuth or Borneo 
cost, while an accession of revenue from the contains 5,711 hou.-cs, which, it the usually- 
temple would, it was thought,, render the j received ratio of five inmates to each Ihuim; be 
contribution tdijfhe priests more secure. The 1 applicable, would indicate a population of 
wish of these holy persons was complied with ; 1 2S>, 705. Distance from Madras X.K., 5115 

the government donation was withdrawn, ami ! milcH ; Cuttack, S M 47; Nagpore, E. f 450 ; 
the collection of money for the support of the j Calcutta, S.W., 250. Lat. 10 J 40', long, 
temple permitted in substitution. In lfiftfi a I 53'. 


change took place. The government took the 
superintendence of the temple upon itself, and I 
laid down the most minute arrangements for j 
its management. The pilgrim-tax thus be- ! 
came a regular source of revenue to the state. 
The measure was proposed before the retire- 1 
raent of the Marquis Wellesley, but he refused I 
it his sanction. Sir George Barlow bail no ! 
scruple on the subject, and under him the pro- 
posal became law ; not, however, without a 
strong protest against it from one member of 
council, Mr. Edney. At home it was dis- 
approved by the Court of Directors ; but the 
president of the Board, Mr. Dundas, took a 
different view, and through his influence a de- 
spatch was framed, to the effect, that as the 
tax on pilgrims had been levied under Maho- 
medan and Mahratta governments, there did 
not appear any objection to its continuance 
under the British government. In 183b, 
under the administration of L ‘rd Auckland, 
the subject came again under notice, when the 
tax was abolished, the expenses of the temple 
fixed at a certain sum, and a donation ordered 
to be paid from the public treasury, to make 
up the amount supposed to bo required, and 
for which no other available means of providing 
existed. This donation somewhat exceeded 
30,000 rupees. Subsequently, more careful 


JDGUrTPOOR, in the Briti-h district of 
Ehawa, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provim t a 
village on the route from the cantonment ot 
Ktawa to Falpt’e, and 3<> mih*s S.E. of the 
funner. Lat. 2b u 31', long. 70* 

JUGKAON, in Sirhind, a town elevm 
miles from tho left bank of the Sutlej. It is 
situate in the British district of Lornl i. ana. 
Distance N.W. from Calcutta, by Loudi.um, 
1,121 miles. Lat. 30 J 47', long. 75 J 31'. 

J [7(1 ITU.— A town in tho native state of 
Bhutan, 00 miles N. from Goal para, and 1 IIS 
miles K. by N. from Daqecling. l^at. 27° 31', 
long. 00° 28'. 

.) ITGUKXATIfPOOR. - A town in tho 
British district of Behar, licut.-gov of Ui ngal, 
23 miles E. ofShcrghotty. Lat. 2 1* 3b', Ium*. 
H5° 12'. 

JUGI7TPOOI*. — A town in the territory of 
Oudo, fiO miles S.S. E. from l.ucknOu, and 30 
miles E. by N. from Futtchpoor. Lat. 2b' 4' 
long. 81 J 20'. 

JUHANABAP.— A town on the left bank 
of the Ganges, in the Bnliah district, Bijnour, 
licut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. Lat. 

J 2b° 15', long. 7<S ' 11'. 

JUUANABAD, in the British district of 
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Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the Ganges, 830 
miles from Calcutta by the river, and 30 miles 
above the town of Allahabad. Lat. 25° 36', 
long. 81* 40', 

JUHANABAD, the principal place of the 
pergunnali Juhanabad, in the British district 
Bareilly, and from the pergunnali deriving its 
name, is situate in lat. 28° 88', long. 79* 4T. 

JUHANGIKABAD, in the British district 
of Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov, of the N W. 
Provinces, on the route from Bareilly to Delhi, 
and 63 miles S.E. of the latter, is described by 
Thorn as an extensive town, surrounded by 
a high wall. Its population is returned at 
10,247. Supplies and water are abundant. 
Lat. 28° 24', long. 78° 10'. 

JUHANGIRPUR, in the British district 
of Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route, by way of 
Chandaos, from AUygnrh to Delhi, and 45 
miles S.E, of the latter. Lat. 28° 11', long. 
77° 46'. 

JUJJA, in Bhawinoor, a town on the route 
from Khanpoor to Mittunkote, and 10 miles 
N.W. of the former place. It is situate about 
ten miles from the left bank of the Indus, in 
the alluvial tract ♦***-> nrively laid under water 
during the inundation of that river. It con- 
tains forty shops, a number which, according 
to the proportion usually found in such Indian 
towns, would indicate a population of about 
600. Lat. 28 n 46', long. 70° 39\ 

JGJURI, or JUUROG, in Hindoor, a fort 
on the lofty and steep ridge bearing in a south- 
easterly direction from the left bank of the 
Sutlej to the base of the Himalaya. At the 
commencement of the Goorkha war, it was, in 
the coufse of the operations preparatory to 
the investment of Malown, surrendered to the 
British, by whom it was subsequently dis- 
mantled. *Lat. 31° 7, long. 76° 51'. 

JUKTIAL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the NizAm, situate 108 miles 
N. by E. from Hyderabad, and 160 miles S. 
by W. from Nagpoor. Lat. 18° 52', long. 
78° 58'. 

JULAL, a river of Sirmour, rises near the 
south-western frontier, about lat. 80 45', long. 
77° 16'. 1 1 is a clear and brisk stream, holding 

its way through a picturesque country of hill 
aud dale, displaying occasionally considerable 
cultivation. After a course of about twenty 
mil os in a south-easterly direction, the Julal 
foils into the Girree, on the right side, in lat. 
30° 36', long. 77° 30'. 

JULALABAD, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Cawnpore to 
Futtehgurh, and 23 miles S. of the latter. 
It has a small bazar. Lat. 27* 6', long. 
70 51'. 

JULALABAD.— The principal place of a 
pergunnah of the same name, m the British 
8 o 


district of Meerut, lieut.-gqy, of the N.W, 
Provinces, a town on the route from Paneeput 
to Boolundshuhur, 32 miles N.W. by N. of 
the latter. Lat. 28* 46', long. 77° 38'. 

JULALEB, the principal place of the per- 
gunnah of the same name, lies on the route 
from Ailyghur cantonment to Bareilly, by 
Khasgunj, and is 13 miles S.E. of the former. 
It has a bazar, witb a market, and is abun- 
dantly supplied with water from wells. Lat. 
27° 52', long. 78° 10'. 

JTTLALFOOR, in the Jetch Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated six miles from 
the right bank of the Chenaub, 73 N . of the 
town of Lahore. Lat. 82° 40', long. 74° 10'. 

JULALPOOR.— See Jelalfoor. 

JULALPOOR.-— The principal place of the 
pergunnah of the same name, a town on the 
route from Banda to Calpee, 48 miles N.W. 
of the former. It is situate on the right or 
south-east bank of the river Betwa, which 
here has “bed 550, and stream in the dry 
season 180 yards ; bottom, sand and gravel ; 
usual depth of water, two and a half feet ; 
right l>auk steep. Some small ferry-boats at 
this ghat in the rains.” It is probably a place 
of some importance, represented to have “some 
hundred large brick houses,” and a population 
estimated by intelligent natives at 10,000. 
The neighbouring country, to the south, is 
rather wild and sterile, being much cut up by 
ravines. Lat. 25° 52", long. 79^*2'. 

JULDROCG. — A town ix^Byderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situiSe 133 miles E. 
by N, of Belgraum. jLat. 16° 14', long. 76° 80'. 

JULEYSUR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Muttra to Furruck- 
abad, 30 miles E. of the former. Its popula- 
tion amounts to 15,613 inhabitants. Lat. 
27° 20', long. 78’ 23'. 

JULOAUM, — A town ir* the British dis- 
trict of Caoileish, presidency r »f Bombay, 147 
miles N.B. of Bombay. L*t 20° 24', long, 
74 c 30'. 

JULINDER DOOAB. — A tract of country 
in Upper India, lying, as the word Dooab 
implies, between two rivers, which, in this 
case, are the Beas and the Sutlej. It is situ- 
ate between lat, 30%57' — 32° 5 , long. 75° 4' — 
76* 38', and contains an area of about 374 
square miles. It came into British possession 
during the k earlier operations against 'the 
Seikhs, and was permanently retained as a 
portion of the British territory, under the 
third article of the treaty of Lahore, concluded 
on the 9th March, 1846, whereby the maha- 
raja #£ the Punjaub ceded to the East-India 
Company, “in perpetual sovereignty, all his 
forts, territories and rights in the dooab or 
country, hill and plain, situate between the 
rivers Seas and Sutlej.” The tract is fertile, 
and the climate agreeable. Soon after this 
district came into the hands of the English, 
some disturbances occurred between the beef- 
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consuming part of the population and those 
who adhered to % simpler diet, caused by the 
opening of shops for the gratification of the 
former. They were, however, speedily sup- 
pressed, and quiet restored. * 

JULINDER, in the Punjab, the chief place 
of the Dooab, a considerable town near the 
right bank of the Sutluj, was onco the residence 
of the liodi-Afghan dynasty. It is situate in 
a tract of great richness, amidst flourishing 
orchards of mangoes and other trees. The vast 
number of large and finely- built mausoleums 
which are around, bear evidence of its former 
greatness. It bas still a population of about 
40,000. Lafc. 3 V 2V, long. 75 J 31'. 

JTJLKAR, in Gurwhal, a feeder of the 
Bhageerettee river. It rises in lat. 30° 35', 
long. 78“ 38', and, flowing southerly for about 
twenty miles, falls into the Bhageerettee, in 
lat. 30° 28', long. 78° 29'. 

JULLAH, in the Jetcb Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated nine miles from 
the right bank of the Chenaub river, 81 N.W. 
by W. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32° 1 2', 
long. 72° 59'. 

JULLALPOOR, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Jumna, 27 miles 
N.E. of the town of Banda, 55 W. of Allahabad. 
Lat. 25° 4 O', long. 80 J 45'. 

JULLALPOOR, in the Baree Dooab divi- 
sion of the Pm^b, a town situated Beven miles 
from the rigj®pank of the Ghara river, 43 
miles S. by the town of Mooltan. Lat. 

29° 81', long. 71° 22'. 

JULLAREE, in the Baree Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Ravee river, 39 miles N. E. of the town 
of Mooltan. Lat. 80° 29*, long. 71° 59'. j 

JLXLAWGOTE, in Sinde, a viltyge on the 
route from Sehwan to Larkhana, and 14 miles 
N. of the former town. It is situate on the 
right bank of a great watercourse filled by the 
in unrlat ion of the Indus, ami a mile and a 
quarter from the main channel. Lat. 28° 37', 
long, 67° 55'. 

JULLMOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 92 miles 
S.W. of Ganjam. Lat. 18 & 31', long. 84° 4'. 

JULLUT, in the British'district of K umaon, 
lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route up the course of the river Goree, and 
by the Unta Dbura Pass, from Almorah fort to 
Hiundesor South-western Tibet, 93 miles S.E, 
of Almorah. It is situate near the right bank 
of the river Goree. Lat. 30° 5', long. 80° 17'. 

JULOWLEE, in the TJrit'sh district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Cawnpore to that of Futtebgurh, and 
85 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 27°, lorig. 80°. 

JULUPGURH, in the British district of 
Mozuffumuggur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kurnal to 


Meerut, and 15 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 

29° 34', long. 77° 13'. 

JUMALGURII, in the British district of 
Saharunpoor, lieut.*gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town the chief place of the pergunmih bear- 
ing the 8am e name, is situate in lat. 29 u 54', 
long. 77° 20'. 

JUMALPOOR, in the British district of 
Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allyghur to that of Moradabad, and one and a 
quarter mile N.E. of the former. Lat. 27 J 57', 
long. 78° 6'. 

J.UMALPOOR, in the British district of 
Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by Khasganj from Bareilly 
to Allyghur cantonment, and 10 miles S.E. of 
the latter. Lat. 27° 52', long. 78 1C'. 

JUMALPOOR . — A British military can- 
tonment in the district of Mymensing, lieut.- 
gov. of Bengal, at the point where the Konaie 
diverges from the river Brahmapootra. Dis- 
tance from Mymensing or Niisserabad, N.W , 
25 miles; Burbampoor, N.E., 123; Dacca, 
N.W., 86 ; Calcutta, N.E., 190. Lat. 21" 56', 
long. 90° 3'. 

JUMARRA. — A town in the British district 
of Bhagulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 27 mile'* 
S.W. by W. of Rajiuahal. Lat. 24° 50', long. 
87° 28'. 

JUMBOO.— A town in tha native state of 
Bhotan, three miles from tho lefL bank of the 
Monas river, and 124 miles N.E. by N. from 
Goalpara. Lat. 27° 46', long. 91 J 38'. 

JUMBOOKEER, in the British district of 
Broach, presidency of Bombay, a town situate 
on the headland projecting between the estu- 
aries of the rivers Norbudda ami Muhi or 
Mhye. It is the principal place of a pergimnah 
of the same name. In the vicinity are nume- 
rous large tanks, and the soil bqing of re- 
dundant fertility, and teeming with rank vege- 
tation, malaria for a part of the year prevails, 
diffusing the seeds of disease and death. Tim- 
karia, a village on the seacoast, 10 miles S.W. 
of Jumbooseer, is its seaport, through which 
considerable quantities of cotton, grain, coarse 
cloths, and the produce of the mown (liasMa 
latifolia), are exported. The population of 
Jumbooseer is estimated at 10,000. Distance 
from Surat, N., 60 miles ; Bombay, N., 212. 
Lat. 22° 2', long. 72° 50'. 

JUMKUNDEE. — A town in the Southern 
Mahrattajaghire of Jumkundeo, 69 miles N.K. 
from Belgauni, and 167 miles S.E. by W. from 
Poonah. Tho jaghiredar was bound to furnish 
a military contingent to his feudal superior, 
the British government, an obligation which 
has now been commuted for a pecuniary pay- 
ment, His revenues amount to 2,70,246 
rupees, or 27, 024 J., per annum. Lat. HP 30', 
long. 75° 20'. 

JUMLAH. — A town in Guzemt, or tho 
dominions of the Guicowar, situate on the left 
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bank of the Bhacler river, and 80 mile? S.W, 
from Rajkote. Lat. 21" 30', long. 70° 1'. 

JLJMMULMUDGO.— A town in the Bri- 
tish diMtrict of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
177 miles N.W. of Madras. Lat. 14° 5T, 
long. 78 3 27'. 

JUMNA. — The narno of a grtat river of 
India, and the moat important feeder of the 
Ganges. It rises at the south-wgstem base of 
the group called the Juranotri Peaks, at an 
elevation of 10,819 feet, and in lat. 31", long. 
78 1 3 2'. About . r >00 feet to the north-west of 
the hot spring of Jumnotri, the face of the 
mountain rises very steeply, and is entirely 
cased in snow and ice. From a rock which 
projects from the snow, a small rill descends 
during the daytime. It is about three feet 
wide, and very shallow, being only a shower 
of spray produced by the snow melted by the 
sun’s rays, and is, according to Hodg«on, the 
most remote source of the Jumna. This point 
was found inaccessible by that observer, the 
snow-bed being intersected by rents and chasms, 


direction it keeps for thirteen miles, to the 
confluence of the Tonse, in lat. 30° 30', long, 
77° 53', and at an elevation of 1,686 feet above 
the sea. The Tonse is by far the more con- 
siderable stream, its discharge being found, 
when surveyed by Hodgson and Herbert, ’to 
amount to 2,827 cubic feet in a second of time, 
whilst that of the Jumna was only 1,045. 
About ten miles farther down, on the same 
side, the Jumna receives the Girree, a small 
river, discharging 100 cubic feet in a second. 
At Raj Ghat, immediately below this conflu- 
ence, Moorcroffc describes the river as being 
100 feet wide in the middle of February. 
Garden, however, assigns it greater dimen- 
sions here : according to that authority, the 
channel of the river is 600 yards wide, and the 
stream usually about 100 during the dry season, 
clear, deep, and rapid. A mile below this 
place, it receives on the left side, and at an 
elevation of 1,470 feet, the Apuq, flow ing from 
the south-east, and draining or irrigating the 
western part of the Debra Doom Taking from 
this point a direction fir^ t westerly, then south- 


caused by the falling in of the snow as itierly, it flows through a ravine in the Sewaiik 
became melted by the steam of the boiling j Mountains, and about twelve miles below the 
springs liehiw it. The rill finds its way through ( confluence of the Aeun, at Badshamahal, in 
chasms formed in the snow-bed to the ground 1 lat. 30° 20', long. 77° 3S', enters the plain of 
beneath, out ot winoh gush numerous springs flindos&n. Herbert estimates the length of 
of water of nearly boiling heat, and the steam course, from the source of the Jumna to this 
from those, melting the mass of ice and snow place, at 123 miles, its elevation here at 1,276 


above them, causes a copious shower, which 
affords the principal supply to the nascent 
Jumna. The stream holds a course generally 
south westerly for about eight miles, when the 
Berai-Gangn, a stream which down to this 
point surpasses the Jumna in length and 
volume of water, joins it on the left side, in 
lat. 30* 5 G\ long. 78° 27'. The declivity of the 
bed of the stream in this part of its course is 
enormous, * as in a distance of sixteen miles, 
between its source and Kotnur, the fall is 
5,036 feet, •being at the rate of 314 feet to the 
mile. AtxmtlRve miles below this, and in lat. 
30 J 49', long. 78 1 19', it receives on the right 
the Rudeear, a great torrent, descending from 
the mountain Kedar-Kantn. On the same side, 
about three miles farther, the Bunal joins it, 
and, eight miles beyond, it is increased by the 
accession (also on the right side) of the Comalda, 
the largest of its tributaries above the Tonse, 
About four miles lower down, it receives the 
Kickoa, and ten miles farther, the Khoojnee, 
both on the light side. At the confluence 
with this last stream, and in lat. 30° 89', long. 
78 J 5', Hodgson found the Jumna, at the end 
of March, to be ninety feet wide, from three 
to five feet deep, rapid, and not fordable. 
About fifteen miles below this, it is joined on 
the left side by the Aglar or Agilwar, a con- 
siderable torrent. In addition to those above 
enumerated, numerous streams of less import- 
ance flow into the Jumna on both sides, be- 
tween the source and this confluence. At the 
latter point, in lat. 30“ 31', long. 78° 3', the 
course of. the river, previously for the most 
part south-westerly, turns jdue west, which 


feet, its discharge, at the beginning of March, 
at the rate of 4,000 cubic fe^in a second. 
This assigned length of conrs^rhowever, ap- 
pears too great, the actual course being only 
about ninety-seven miles. Thus the fall from 
the source to this place is about 100 feet per 
mile. In the vicinity of Badshamahal, the 
Jumna divides into several branches, and on 
its right side a canal was, in the year 1356, dng 
by Feroz Toghluk, king of Delhi. At about 
eighty miles from the commencement of this 
canal, the canal of Ali Martian Khan parted 
from it, and, taking a southerly direction, made 
its way to Delhi. This work appears to have 
been maintained in a state of efficiency till 
1760 ; but in the canal t f Feroz Shah the water 
ceased to flow at Suffeedon in 1740. The re- 
storation of the Delhi Canal engaged at an 
early period the attention of the marquis of 
Hastings. In 1817, operations were com- 
menced, and by the end of May, 1820, the 
water was brought to the rity of Delhi, and, 
passing through the main conduit in the palace, 
rejoined its parent Btream. The supply is 
drawn from a point in the vicinity of Chooar- 
pore, and conducted along a natural channel to 
Jhyadri, thence by a new cut into the river 
Outralla which it* follows to its junction with 
the rivei .Soumb ; and, passing through this 
last-named river, is carried on, vid Dadoopur, 
Kurnaul, Rair, and Roanuh, to Delhi ; its total 
length being 185 miles. In 1823, the veBto- 
ration of the Feroz Shah Canal, passing by 
Hansi and Hissar, was commenced. The two 
oanals having one common head, the work 
consisted iu the clearance of the old line from 
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Hair to Bahaderah, 151 miles ; the construction very rapid current. In consequence, however, 
of a branch to Bohtuk, forty-five miles long ; of its bed being obstructed by shoals and 
of another in the direction Of Darbah, thirty- rocks, navigation was not practicable for craft 
two miles ; and of the new supply-head, twelve above Delhi, except by means of the canal, 
miles; making a to takof 240 miles. The water Prinsep thus Bpeaks or the Jumna: — " That 
was turned down the canal in 1825. The river, although of greater length than the Ganges 
restoration of the Dooab Canal, parting from above their confluence, yet much inferior to it 
the eastern bank of the Jumna near the village in the average volume of its discharge, is the 
of Fyzabad, and rejoining the parent stream line of communication with some of the prin- 
opposite the city of Delhi, was commenced in cipal commercial marts and military stations in 
1824, and the works were completed in 1830. India, — Cal pee, Etaw ah, Muttra, aud the cities 
** The original and almost sole object of tbo of Agra and Delhi, all situated upon its banks, 
government in undertaking these works, ap- and with the distant post of Kurnaul, by the 
pears to have been to convey a large supply of ancient canal branching off at Delhi, which has 
water from the Jumna for the purposes of bedn lately repaired and re-opened. Its banks 
irrigation of the crops — 1st, on lines of country are lofty and precipitous, and ridges of rock in 
where the natural depth of wells was so great many places advance into the stream, com- 
as to render the cost of irrigation from them so bining with its general Bh&llowness and strong 
heavy as to impede the improvement of the current to render navigation extremely difficult 
districts, as on the Delhi Canal ; 2nd, to sup- and dangerous.” Much has, however, been 
ply the means of cheap and easy irrigation to done to remedy this inconvenience. At Kurin- 
the districts, as on the Dooab Canal, where, khan; near Oryab, lat. 20° 26', long. 79* 35', 
although the wells are not so deep, the irriga- the whole bed was formerly interspersed with 
tion from the canal would be comparatively kankar rocks, abounding with organic remains 
cheap and easy ; and, 3rd, as on Feroz'a canal, and huge blocks of sandstone, which rendered 
to confer the means of irrigation on districts the navigation bo intricate and dangerous, that 
where, from the excessive depth of the wells, great numbers of boats were lost, and others 
none was heretofore in use, and to convey a delayed for several weeks ; but those obstacles 
supply of wholesome water to a countfy where have, for the most part, been removed by blasting 
generally it is brackish or salt.” or other meanH, and a dam made to deepen and 

From Badshamahal to the point of reunion give permanence to the channel ; other improve- 
with the Delhi Canal, a distance of 145 miles, ments have been effected, and the practicability 
generally in ^southerly direction, the Juinna of navigating by steam the river below Calpco 
is occasional Jpavailable for floating rafts of has been established. The Jumna contains 
timber cut in the Sewalik Mountains, though crocodiles or alligators in the lower part of its 
even that rude kind of navigation is attended course. The total length of the river, from its 
with danger during inundation, and in hot source to its confluence with the Ganges at 
weather with delay. In addition to the works Allahabad, is 860 miles. On the rocky point 
above enumerated, the construction of a canal where the waters meet, standaAhe fort^jf Allah- 
from the Jumna, at a point about flve miles abad. The streams at the junction are nearly 
east of Kurnaul, to the Butlej at Loodiana, has equal in volume ; the Ganges, the deeper, with 
been suggested, and a survey of theiine of level yellow water ; the Jumna, the more rapid, with 
made, the resnltof which appears favourable to water as clear as crystal, but considered less 
the plan. At Delhi, the river is crossed during palatable and wholesome thAn that of its 
the dry season by a bridge of boats, constructed fellow. The Jumna or Yamuna is by the 
every year at the cessation of the rains. From Hindoos considered sacred, and its confluence 
that city, thq course turns a little to the east ; with the still more sacred Ganges is dignified* 
but though in many places extraordinarily cir- by a legend, according to which the Saras vati 
cuitous, it holds generally a south-easterly direc- or Surauti, a stream that is lost in the wilds of 
tion to its confluence with the Ganges at Allah- Sirhind, flows underground to Allahabad, where 
abad, & distance from Delhi, by the river’s it oozes from under one of the towers, and 
course, of 619 miles. Between Delhi and Allah- mingles its water with those of the other two 
abad, the Jumna receives on the right side rivers. Hence this confluence is called Tri veni, 
the followingrivers : — The Baun or Ootunghun, or * three-plaited locks.” 
in lat. 26* 59', long. 78° 31' ; the Chumbul, in 

lat. 26° 80', long. 79° 19' ; the Bind, eight miles JUMNOTKI, a collection of hot springs 
below ; the Betwa, in Ut. 25° 55', long. 80° 17' ; near the source of the Jumna, is situate at the 
the Cane, in lat. 25° 47'* long. 80° 36', all con- western base of the most western of three 
eiderable streams ; besides aome others of less closely adjoining mountains, styled in the trigo- 
im portae ce. The chief streams which fall in nometrical survey the Jumnotri 2*onks. The 
on the left side are, the Hindon, in lat. 28 Q 28', mountain-mass formed by this collection of 
long. 77° SO' ; the Beengoor, in lat. 26° 9', long, peaks bears the common name of Banderpuch. 
79° 59' ; the Bhind, in Tat. 25° 53', long. 80° 37'. Fraser, who viewed it from the south-west, 
Jacquemont styles the Jumna in the lower says Two lofty and massy peaks rise high 
part of its course an enormous river ; in the Above the rest, deep in snow, from which all 
rainy season, it is in some places a mile, in the inferior ridges appear to take their rise : 
others several miles, in width, and with a they are connected low down by a sharp neck ; 
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their south and south-east exposure is the least 
steep, aiul bears a great depth of pure unbroken 
hugw. Little or no rock Is seen, except at a 
few points in the ridge connecting the peaks, 
where it is too sharp and steep for snow to lie ; 
and here it appears of a red colour. Here and 
there lofty precipices are observed in the snow 
itself, where the Lower parts have melted, and 
the upper masses have given way, sliding down 
the ravines below, leaving a face of snow of 
several hundred feet high, and showing the 
depth of that which has accumulated for ages.” 

According to native report, Bandcrpuch has 
four peaks, situate Around a lake, in which 
Hanuman, the monkey-god, extinguished his 
darning tail. In the trigonometrical survey, 
three peaks are laid down, having the respective 
heights and technical names, — Black E. 21,155 
feet, Great E. 20,916, Lower E. 20,122. The 
group of hot springs is about 500 yards from 
the spot where the first water of the Jumna, a 
small rill, shoots over the brow of a rock pro- 
jecting from the perennial and unexplored 
snows which overspread the summit of Bander- 
puch. The stream quickly fi nds its way through 
the mass of snow lying beneath the precipice, 
and having a thickness of forty feet, and runs 
beneath it close to the hot springs, receiving 
the water flowing from them. The stt^n of 
the springs melts the lower part of the nmss of 
snow, so as to form a number of excavations, 
resembling vaulted roots of marble ; and from 
these incessant showers fall, which yield the 
principal supply to the nascent Jurnna. The 
hot springs arc numerous and extensive, and 
Urn water bursts up in them with great ebulli- 
tion through a granite rock, and deposits a 
ferruguteous sediment. It is devoid of taste 
and Hrifcll, and has a temperature of 194*7°, 
nearly that of boiling water at that elevation, 
which is 10,819 feet above the sea. Lat. 
3>* 59', long. 73° 35 . 

J I'MIXHH). — A fort and small village, the 
former now in ruins, the latter scarcely trace- 
able, in the province of Beshawur, 10 miles, or 
according to some 14 miles, W. of tho city of 
that name, and a short distance from the eastern 
entrance into the Khyl>er Pass. The fort was 
seized by the Sikhs in 1837, and an attempt of 
tho Afghans to retake it led to a battle, in 
which the Sikhs were defeated, and their gene- 
ral, Hari Singh, an olficer of high reputation, 
slain. Previous to the acquisition of the Punjab 
by the British, the Sikhs strengthened their 
position by building the fort of Futighur, on 
the east side of Junurood. The plade is 1,670 
feet above the sea. Jumrood is described by 
Forster under the namo of Tim rood, Lat. 
31°, long. 7V 24'. 

JUMTHUli, in tho British district of Ku- 
maoii, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
\ Hinge on the route, by the course of the Ram- 
gunga, from Petoragurh to the Unta Dura 
Pass, 1 0 miles N. of Petoragurh. Lat! 20° 44', 
long. 80° 16'. 

JUMP NEE BHOJPOOR. — A town in the 


territory of Oude, 90 miles N.E. from Luck- 
now, and 120 miles E. from Shahj elian poor. 
Lat. 27° 52', long. 81° 54'. 

JUNANABAD, or JEHANABAP, in the 
British district of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
a town on the route from Dinapore to Haza- 
reebagh by Gaya, 37 miles S. of Dinapore, 
30 N. of Gaya. It has a bazar, and is noted 
for the manufacture of good cotton cloth. 
Tho soil is fertile and highly cultivated, the 
main crop being rice. The town contains 887 
houses, and, according to the usually admitted 
ratio of inmates to houses, a population of 
4,435. Lat. 25° ltf, long. 85° 3'. 

JUNG A LEE, in the Punjab, a village on 
the route from Lahore to Itanmuggur, and 
50 miles N.W. of the former place. The 
adjacent country is described by Burnes as 
sandy, yet rather productive, being irrigated 
from innumerable wells, which yield water at 
a 'depth seldom exceeding twenty-five feet. 
Lat. 32° 6', long. 73° 55'. 

JUNGLEG, in Bussahir, is the last and 
highest village in the valley of the river Pabur, 
on thb route from Sirmor toKoonawur, by the 
Burenda or Broang Pass. It is situate on the 
right bank of the Pabur, which holds its course 
down ^ valley formed by two spurs of mountain 
running south-westward from the Himalaya. 
Elevation above the sea 9,257 feet. Lat, 
31° 18', long. 78° 4'. 

JUNGUOWLEE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N,$¥, Provinces, a 
village on the route from Bareilly to Petora- 
gurh, and VS miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 
2b° 42', long. 79° 52'. 

JUNGUMCOTTA.-A town in the My- 
sore, 98 miles N.E. by E. from Seringap&tam, 
and 164 miles W. from Madras. Lat. 13° 16', 
long. 77° 55'. 

JUNJEERA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Rntnageriab, presidency of Bombay, 
SO mileB S. by E. of Bombay. Lat. 17° 49', 
long. 73° 10 7 . 

JUNOH. — A town in the British district of 
Chota Nagpoor, presidency of Bengal, 191 
miles W.N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 25', 
long. 85° 38'. 

JUPHA. — A town in the native stAte of 
Nepal, on the left bank of the Arun river, 
and 99 miles E. from .Khatmandoo. Lat. 
27 c 37', long. 86° 52'. 

JUPLA. — A town in the British district of 
Beliar, lieut-gov. of Bengal, 51 miles W. of 
Sherghotty. Lat. 24' 33', long. 84° 3'. 

JI1RAJPOOR. — A town in the territory of 
Chide, on the right bank of the Goomtee river, 
and 5<X Whiles N.W. from Lucknow. Lat. 
27° 25', long. 80° 29'. 

JUROIJN DA. - A town in the British 
province of Nagpoor, situate 138 miles S.E. 
from Jubbulpoor, and 187 miles E.N.E. from 
Nagpoor. Lat. 22° 6', long. 81° 50'. 

JURQWLY, in the British district of 
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Bolundsliuhttr, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, ft village on the route from Allyglnir 
cantonment to that of Moradabad, and 28 miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 28° 1 7', long. 78° 1 7'. 

JtJRRAH, in the British district of Fut- 
tehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Ganges, 874 
miles from Calcutta by way of the river, 66 
miles above Allahabad, and 28 miles by land 
S.E. of the town of Futtehpoor. Lat. 25° 50', 
long. 81*19'. 

JURROW, or JHUROVV, in the Rajpoot | 
state of Joudpore, a village containing 125 j 
houses, on the route from the town of J oud- j 
pore to that of Ajmeer, and 32 miles N.W. off 
the latter. The road in this part of the route 
is indifferent. Lat. 26° ^3', long. 74° 18'. 

JURRUK, a town of Sinde, is situate on 
an eminence of small elevation, which forms a 
headland projecting into the Indus on the 
western side, and rising about thirty feet 
above the water. The principal manufacture 
is turnery of aveiy tasteful and highly-finished ] 
kind. Its population is probably about ,1,500 j 
or 2,000. Lat. 25° 3', long. 68° 20'. i 

JUSHPORE, or J UGDESPORE. — A 
small raj included within the territory super- 
intended by the Governor-General’s political 
agent for the south-west frontier of Bengal. 
It extends from lat. 22° 4' to lat. 22° 50', and 
from long. 83° 24' to long. 84° 10', and has an 
area of 617 square miles. The country is a high 
table-land, much overrun with jungle, but was 
recently found by the British agent to be 
improving under the government of the native 
chief, represented as far surpassing the major- 
ity of his class in intelligence and attention. 
The people appear happier than in many other 
parts of the political agency. Ricq, grain, 
and oil, are the staple productions. Ijak and 
wild silk are ^abundant where cultivation has 
not subjugated the jungle. The couutry is 
computed to yield a revenue of 10,000 rupees. 
The population is estimated at upwards of 
27,000. 

JUSHPOOR, — A town in the native state 
of Jushpoor, on the south-west frontier of 
BeDgal, 03 miles N. from Sumbulpoor, and 
73 miles S.W. from Lohadugga. Lat. 22° 43', 
long. 83™ 56'. 

JUSHPOOR, on the south-weRt frontier of 
Bengal, a town in the Cuttack mehal of 
Mohurbunge, 153 miles W, by S. from Cal- 
cutta, and 67 miles W.N.W. from Balasore. 
Lat. 22°, long. 86 Q 8'. 

JUSOL, in the Rajpoot state Joudpore, 
a ruined town near the left bank of the Loonee, 
between Balmeer and the town of Joudpore, 
and 60 miles S.W. of the latter. It is situate 
at the northern base of a small conical hill 
about 200 feet high, on the upper part of the 
rocky side of which was the residence of the 
tbakoor or chief. The river Loonee, abreast of 
this place, was, when ferried over by Boileau 
in the rainy season, at the beginning of July, 


700 yards wide, and running with a very violent 
current. The town in the time of its pros- 
perity contained 3,000 houses ; but not a tenth 
of that number are now inhabited. The road 
in this part of the route between Balmeer and 
the town of Joudpore is under water during 
the rainy season, and unsafe. Lat. 25° 47', 
long. 72° 23'. 

JU SPOOR, in the British district of Mo- 
radabad, lieu t, -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Pilleebheet to Suha- 
runpoor, and 100 miles S.W. of the former. 
It is situate near the ^ufchern boundary of 
the Terai or marshy foTe.st extending along 
the base of the mountain, and in lat. 29’ 17, 
long. 78 u 53'. 

JUSSO, in Bundelcund, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of a jaghire or feudal possession of 
the same name, containing an area of 180 
square miles, with a population of 24,000. 
The revenue of the raj is returned at 1,300/. 
per anuum, and the chief maintains a small 
military force. The town is distant 26 miles 
N.E. of Puimah. Lat. 24 J 27', long. 80' 35'. 

JUSTWUNTNUGUU, in the British dis- 
trict of Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the N W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the route from the 
cantonment of Agra to that of Etawa. and 
nine^miles N.W. of the latter. It has a 
mosque and a small bazar. The population of 
the town is returned at 5,239. Lat. 26" 53', 
long. 7S 0 58'. 

JUT EE POOR, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province*, a 
village on the route from Bareilly to Petora- 
garh, and 26 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 
28° 37', long. 79' 47'. 

JUTPOOL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 94 miles S. by W. 
from Hyderabad, and 18 miles N.E. from 
Kurnool. Lat. 16° V, long. 78* 16'. 

JUTPOORA, in the British rfistiiet of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allyguih to the 
town of Moradabad, and six miles N.W. of the 
latter. Lat 28° 46', long. 78 J 47'. 

JUTT. — A town in the Sattara jaghire of 
Jutt, 95 miles N.E. from Belgauiu, and 136 
miles S.E. by S. from Poonah. The jaghiiedar 
is bound to furnish a contingent of cavalry to 
its feudal superior, the British government. 
A proposal made by the latter for A commuta- 
tion of the obligation by a pecuniary payment, 
was met by refusal on the part of the chief. 
Lat 17° V, long. 75° 16'. 

JUTT A KA GOTE, in Sinde, a village on 
the route from Tatta to Hydrabad, by way of 
Kotree, and 17 miles N.E. of Tatta. It is 
situate a mile ami a half from the right bank 
of the Indus, and half way between that river 
and the brackish I) and, or lake of Kunjur. 
The adjacent country is plain, and occupied 
principally by a shikargah or hunting-ground, 
lately belonging to one of the ameers of 
Hydrabad. Lat. 24* 56', long. 68° 12'. 
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JUTTEEL MOUNTAINS, in Sinde, form 
a portion of that mountain Bystem which, 
stretching eastward from the great Hala range, 
terminates abruptly on the right bank of the 
Indus, near Seh wan. The Jutteel Mountains 
run south-west from Sehwan to Dooba, a dis- 
tance of between Hixty and seventy miles. 
They are steep and of considerable height, 
probably in few places less than ‘2,000 feet. 
The direct road from Sehwan to Kurrachee 
lies between them and the Keertar range, 
which is equally high, and holds a parallel 
course, but more to the west. The Jutteel 
range extends between lat. 25° 32'— 26° 20', 
and long. 67° 48'- 08 s 8'. 

JUTTOO, in the Punjab, a village on the 
route from Mooltan to Dera Ismael Khan, and 
18 miles N.W. of the former town. It is 
situate 10 miles from the right bank of the 
Chennub river, in what Elphinstone calls the 
Little Desert, extending betwoeu the Cbenaub 
and the Indus, and which he describes as 
having a length of 250 miles from north to 
south, and, in the latitude of Juttoo, a breadth 
of two days’ march, or about forty miles. Lat. 
30 w 20', long. 71° 17'. 

JUWAHIR, or JUWAR, in the British 
district of Kumaon, licut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, the most ‘on.tiderable of the Bhotia 
melials or subdivisions north of the culminating 
ridge of the Himalaya. It comprises the upper 
part of the valley drained by the river Goree, 
together with the lofty mountains rising on 
each aide, and ranges between lat. 30° 10' — 
30 36', long. 70° 60' — 80° 20'. The surface 
throughout has great elevation, the lowest part 
affording passage to the river Goree, over the 
Boutheru frontier, at Leepookee Than, in lat. 
30'' 10', long. 80° 17', at an elevation of 9.152 
feet al>ove the sea ; the head of the Goonka, 
its remotest feeder, being at the Oota Dhoora 
Pass into Hiundcs, and at an elevation probably 
of not less than 1 6,000 feet. The valley drained 
by the river, extending between these places, 
is the habitable part of Juwahir; the more 
elevated tracts, rising on the east and west, 
being unexplored wastes of perennial snow. 
Therein are summits of extraordinary height, 
some rising 22,000, some 23,000, feet above 
the level of the sea; and one, called Nanda 
Devi, reaching 25,749. At the fall of the 
year, the whole surface of the country becomes 
covered w^i deep snow, which commences 
early in October, when the inhabitants migrate 
to the more southern, lower, and warmer parts 
of Kumaon. The accumulation is progressive 
to the beginning of April, and snow continues 
to foil until late in May. The depth, in open 
and level situations, varies in different years 
from six to twelve feet, and is wholly dissipated 
by the first week in Juno ; but in confined and 
much-depressed places, successive avalanches 
sometimes cause accumulations several hundred 
feet thick, and in many deep valleys and 
ravines the whole is not melted until late in 
J uly. Goats and sheep are the most general 


beasts of burthen, the former carrying from 
twelve to twenty-four pounds, the latter from 
ten to sixteen. These animals journey on an. 
average a distance of five miles daily, being 
allowed to remain stationary for the greater 
part of the clay for pasture, which affords their 
only means of subsistence. The inhabitants «f 
Juwahir are suppprted by the traffic between 
Uiundes and the countries to the south. The 
more wealthy, having command of capital, 
combine commercial speculations in both 
quarters with the carrying-business, which 
forma the main resource of the less opulent. 
The inhabitants of Juwahir are favoured by the 
Tibetan authorities, in being allowed access to 
all parts of Tibet, while the other Bhotias of 
Kumaon are restricted to particular places for 
trade. They take into Hiunt)jes grain, cottons, 
broadcloths, hardware, glassware, wooden 
vessels, coral, pearls, dye-stuffs, spices, sugar, 
sugarcandy, and timber ; and bring back gold- 
dust, salt, borax, sheep’s-wool, goat's- wool or 
shawl-wool, chaurie8 or yak-tails, coarse shawls, 
inferior silks, leather tanned in a similar manner 
to the ‘Russian, dried fruits, aud drugs. The 
Juwaharis are of Tibetan descent, and exhibit 
the singular anomaly of yielding allegiance 
both to the mother country and to the govern- 
ment cj Kumaon ; the latter enforced hy 
military power, the former by the influence 
resulting from commercial relations. Their 
religion is a medley of Lamaism and of Brah- 
ininism, administered indifferently, according to 
exigency, by the priests of either faith. They 
affect the same scruples as the Brahmins with 
respect to food, and have assumed the designa- 
tion of Sinh (lion), but are regarded by the 
Brahminists with abhorrence, as the descend- 
ants of a kine-killing race. The Tibetan 
language has died away and been replaced by 
the Hindoostanee, now universally used in 
Juwahir. The people are represented by 
Traill as an honest, industrious, orderly race, 
patient and good-humouiud. but very filthy in 
their habits, using the skirt of their dress to 
scrub both their persons and cooking-utensils. 
Under the Goorkha sway, the tribute levied 
was oppressively large. This arose not entirely 
from fiscal, but partly from vindictive motives, 
the Juwabirs having frequently baffled the 
military efforts made to reduce them to sub- 
mission. Juwahir comprises thirteen villages 
and 455 houses ; and if six be taken as the 
average for the number of inmates of each, the 
result would be a population of 2,730. 
JWALA MUKHI.— See Jewala Muki. 

JWITEE. — A town in the hill zemindary 
of Jeypoor. presidency of Madras, four miles 
E.N.E. from Jeypoor, and 91 miles N.W. 
from Vbianagruin. Lat. 19° S', long. 82° 30'. 

JYE BOORDEE. — A town in the British 
district of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 
81 miles N. of Bombay. Lat. 20° 7', long. 
72° 45'. 

JYGITRTT. — A town in the British district 
of Eutuagherry, presidency of Bom lay, 118 
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miles S. by E. of Bombay. Lat. 17° 17', 
long. 73* 19'. 

JYNTEEA.*-- A district of Eastern India, 
situate in the Cossya Hills, and extending 
from lat. 24° 6 & to 26° 7', and from long. 
91° 53* to 92* It is eighty miles in length 

from north to qooth, and forty in breadth. 
The tract formerly constituted the northern 
division of the possessions of a native prince, 
Styled the rajah of Jynteea, between whom 
and the British government political relations 
appear to have been first established during 
the Burmese war in 1824, when the territory 
of the rajah was secured to him by treaty. 
This treaty, however, was regarded merely in 
the light of a personal engagement with the 
reigning prince, and its conditions were not 
considered binding on his succcessor. In 
1835, it being proved that the new rajah, 
while heir-apparent, had ordered or connived 
at the kidnapping of four British subjects for 
the purpose of human sacrifice, the British 
government confiscated his possessions in the 
plains, upon which the rajah voluntarily relin- 
quished his districts in the hills. A pension 
of 501. a month was assigned for his support, 
and he retired to Dacca. The forfeited pos- 
sessions were annexed to the British domi- 
nions ; those situated in the plains bfeing in- 
corporated with the district of Sylbet, and 
the remainder (forming the subject of this 
article) being placed under the jurisdiction of 
the political agent in the Cossya Hills. Coal 
is stated to abound in the hills of Jynteea. 

JYNTEEAHPORE. — A town of Eastern 
India, in the British district of Jynteea, 77 
miles S.S.E. of Gowhatty. Lat. 25° 7', long. 
92° fi'. 

JYNUGUR. — A town in the British dis 
trict of Tirhoot, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 58 
miles N.E. of Mozuffurpoor. Lat- 26° 31', 
long. 86° 15'. 

JYRUNG. — A town of Eastern India, "in 
the Cossya Hilts, situate in the native state 
of Otnmlee, 21 miles 8.W. by S. from Gow- 
hatty, and 63 miles E.S.E. from Goalpara. 
Lat. 25° 52', long. 91° 36'. 

JYSINUGTJR, in the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Saugor 
to Hoosungabad, 19 miles 8.W. of the former. 
Lat. 23° 37', long. 78° 38\ 

JYTO. — A town in one of the petty Cis- 
Sutlej jaghires, 77 miles S.W. from Loodianah, 
and 38 miles S.E. by S. from Ferozepoor. 
Lat. 30 c 28', long. 74° 96'. 

JYTPORE, —See Jjbitpokb. 

JYTUK, or JA1TAK, ip Sirmor, a very 
steep ridge of clay-slate, rising over the north- 
western extremity of the Kyarda Doom A 
peak of this ridge is surmounted by a stone 
fort, about seventy feet long and fifty wide, 
having a small round tower or bastion at 
each corner, the whole, however, constructed 
in an unsubstantial manner. During the 


war with the Goorkhas in 1814, it was occu- 
pied by them with a garrison of about 2,200 
men, who, on the 27th of December, were 
attacked by two separate British detachments, 
one of about 1,000 strong, the other of about 
700. The former meeting with a well-con- 
ducted resistance, and suffering severe loss, 
fled panic-struck to camp ; the other made 
good a lodgment in an important position nenr 
the fort ; but being called off by Gene ml 
<Marfcihdell, who commanded the army of which 
the detachment formed part, it was harassed 
greatly on its retreat, and narrowly escaped 
total destruction. Thq^loss to both detach- 
ments amounted to four officers killed, and 
five wounded ; seventy-nine non-commissioned 
officers and privates killed, and 281 wounded 
and missing. On the 18th of March follow- 
ing, two eighteen-pounder battering-guns were 
with great difficulty hauled by hand up the 
nearly perpendicular side of the ridgo, and 
placed in battery against the fort, besides two 
six-pounders, two eight-and-half-inch mortar*, 
and two five-and-half-inch howitzers. The 
defences of the Goorkhas were in consequence 
much damaged, and in a short time the British 
posts were so arranged aa completely to block- 
ade the fort, which, eaily in May, was sur- 
rendered, but not till the stock of provisions 
for the use of the garrison was reduced to 
one day’s rations. Nearly 1,500 armed men 
marched out, besides about 1,000 women and 
children. Jytuk is 4,854 feet above the sea. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,014 miles, by 
Dehra. Lat. 30° 36', long. 77° 24'. 

x 

KABILPOOR, in the British district of 
Shahjebanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly to 
the cantonment of Futtehgurh, and 35 miles 
S.E. of the former. The road in this part of 
the route is good ; the country open, level, ami 
cultivated. Lat. 27° 65', long. 79 J 44'. 

KABO. — A town in the British district of 
Cbota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 186 
miles W. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 22 J 68', 
long. 85° 35'. 

KABOOL RIVER, or JUI SHIR.—' The 
only great tributary of the Indus from the weRt. 
It is generally supposed to rise at0$r-i-Chush- 
muh, in lat. 34° 17', long. 68° 14', where at a 
height of 8,400 feet above the aea, a very 
copious spring bursts from the ground, and 
forms the chief source of the principal stream. 
But the extreme head is about twelve miles 
farther west, on the eastern declivity of the 
Oonna ridge. It is at first an inconsiderable 
stream, everywhere fordable for sixty miles, as 
far as Kabool ; at a short distance beyond which 
place it receives the river of Logurh, and thence- 
forward is a rapid river. About forty miles 
below Kabool, it receives the Punchshir river, 
which has a course of 1 20 miles. About fifl ecu 
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miles below this, it receives the Tftgoa river, 
having a course of about eighty miles. The 
united streams of the A Unhang and Alingar join 
the Kabool river about twenty miles farther 
down, after a course each of about 120 miles. 
At the distance of about twenty miles more, 
the Soorkh Rood, or Red River, so called from 
the colour whicji * water derives from the 
earth suspended in it, falls into the Kabool river 
after a course of seventy miles. Twenty miles 
fai tlier east, the Kabool river receives the river 
Kama, willed also the river of Kooner, which 
rising in Chitral, flows through Kafiristan. 
Such is the course yf the Kabool river, and 
thus does it acquire force and volume. Flowing 
easterly, it drains the valley of Kabool, the 
Suftiid Koh, and the southern slope of the 
Hindoo Koosli ; and after receiving on both 
sides several considerable streams, becomes a 
largo river, sweeping with prodigious rapidity 
and violence along the northern base of the 
Khyber Mountains, and, in consequence of its 
boiling eddies and furious surges, not navigable, 
except on rafts of hides. Eastward of these 
lulls, and in lat. 31° 10, long. 71 J 27', it enters 
the liritish territory of the .Punjab, and divides 
into j brer brandies, which, at Uobundoe, twelve 
nub's lower down, reunite, and thence the river 
is navigable for boats of forty or fifty tons to 
Attock, Hoar w bid ; t joins the Indu-i. Just 
below Dobuudee it is joined from the north by 
the Lundyo, or river of Panjkora, which, rising 
in that unexplored region of the Hindoo Koosli 
lying cast of C'lutral, passes south-west by Panj- 
koia, receives the river of Sewatfiom the north- 
east, and some tributaries of less importance 
from the west, and has a total course of al>ove 
200 miles. After this confluence, the Kabool 
river continues to flow east* aid for forty mile*, 
and falls into the Indus on the western side, 
marly opposite Attock, and in lat. 33 .‘O', 
long. 72 10, having a total course of about 
320 miles. As both rivers are very rapid, and 
have great* bodies of water, the conflueneo pro- 
duces tin Indent eddies and violent surges. 

KACHAFRA, in the liritish district of 
Agra, lieut.gov. of. the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the south-eastern frontier, towards the 
Pi i itish district of 10 taw ah. It is situate on the 
light bank of the Jumna, nf> miles S.E. of 
the city of Agra. Pat. 2d J GO', long. 78 48'. 

KADASPR, in the British district of 
(lha/eepoor, lieut -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the loute from (Ihazeepoor canton- 
ment to Hazurcebagli, 21 mill s S. of the former, 
171 N.F. of the latter, is situate on the river 
Karamnasa. Bat. 2o J 111', long. S3 1 32'. 

KADIPOOR, in the district of Aldoinau, 
teiritory of Oude, a village two miles from the 
left bank of tho river Tons (eastern), 42 miles 
S.E. of Faizabad, 108 E. of Lucknow. Tho 
population is estimated by Butter at 1,000. 
Lat. 20 22 , long. 82 43'. 

KAD1RPOOK. — A village in Sinde, be- 
tween Subzulcote and Shikarpoor, and 24 miks 
W. of tho former place. It is situate near the 
3 P 


left bank of tho Indus, in a level country, in 
some places overrun with jungle, but capable 
of successful cultivation, in consequence of the 
facility of irrigation by means of watercourses 
from the river. Lat. 28' 10', long. G9° 20'. 

KADLOOR. — A town in one of the recently- 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, GO miles N.W. of Kurnool. 
Lat. 1G° 22', long. 77° 23'. 

KADMIJH, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut. - 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village m ar the 
western frontier towards Loharoo. Lat. 2H J 2 \\ 
long. 76 ' 4 '. 

KADFROFNGE, in the British district of 
Buddaon, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Futtehgurh to Buddaou, 
IG miles tt.S. W. of the latter. Lat. 27' 49, 
long. 79 J 9'. 

KAEELAFN, or KY'LAWUN, in tlic 
British district of Boolumlshuhur, limit. gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Khasgunj to Meerut, and f> 3 miles S. of 
the lattu. Lat. 28° 18', long. 78' 2 '. 

K A EN(i, in the island of Ramrco (Arraean), 
a village prettily situated. near the sea, at the 
mouth of a small creek. The neighbourhood 
consists of extensive plains, which are exceed- 
ingly fertile, and rice and indigo are cultivated 
to a great extent. In the opinion of Lieu- 
tenant Foley, who visited it in 1834, this 
village is superior to any in the island, both 
with respect to situation and the general 
appearance of neatness and comfort that 
prevails.” Lat. 19 5', long. 93° 45'. 

KAFR KOT, or THE INFIDELS’ FORT. 
— A huge, lofty, and massive ruin near the 
west bank of the Indus, and between that 
river and the Lai gee valley. It consists of a 
number of tow us bearing every mark of 
extreme antiquity, rising on the veiy summit 
of the mountam-ehain. These are connected 
with the Indus by a dilapidated wall extend- 
ing from them to the cdje of the water. 
Wood, who hUiveyed the spot, expie-ses his 
astonishment at the toil skill which must 
have been directed to the construction of ibis 
stupendous edifice, singularly contrasting with 
the mean mud hovels which, with this excep- 
tion, are the only buildings to be found 
throughout this region. The time and circum- 
stances of its erection axe totally unknown. 
Lat. 32° 30', long. 71° 22'. 

K A HAIFA T. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, on the lefr bank of the Hunduck 
river, anil 1G3 miles N.W. by W. from Khat- 
niandoo. Lat. 23 long. 83 3'. 

KA(5UL. — A iaghire or feudal dependency 
of Kolapore, of wnich it fonns part, and situate 
within the jurisdiction of the political agency 
of the Bombay government. The inhabitants, 
always engaged in feuds with Kolapore under 
tho native government, yield ready obedience 
to the British authority, which ha* assumed the 
temporary management of tho Kolapore tor- 
n tones. The lcvcnue amounts to someihuig 
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more than 70,000 rupees, and the military 
force to about 700 men. Kagul, the chief 
town, is in lat. 16° 32', long. 74 w 23'. 

KAHA, in Sinde, is a mouth of the Indus, 
by which the Moutneo, formerly a large 
offset of the Sata, or great eastern branch of 
that river, discharged its water into the sea. 
In consequence of the channel of the Moutnee 
haring been almost entirely deserted by the 
stream, the Kaha mouth has become little 
more than a salt-water creek. Lat. 23° 56', 
long. 67 J 35'. 

KAHEREE. — A village of the Daman 
division of the Punjab, situate on the right 
bank of the Indus. Here is one of the prin- 
cipal ferries on that rner. It is on the route 
from Hindostan to Afghanistan, by Dera Is- 
mael Khan and the (ioinul or Goolairee Pass. 
Elphinstone, whocros.?dd here at the beginning 
of January, when the water is lowest, found 
the main channel 1,010 yards wide ; and it is 
known to be much broader during the swell. 
Lat. 31° 25', long. 70 J 47'. 

1 KAHGFDIPOOR, in the British district 
of Ghazeepoor, lieu t -gov. of the N.W. 1 \ o- 
vinces, a village on the route from Ghazeepoor 
cantonment to that of Goruckpoor, 15*miles 
N. of the former 76 S, of the latte* Lat. 
25" 44', long. 83°15'. 

KAHSEIIS. — A town in the nativo state 
of Nepal, three miles from thu right bank of 
the Kqr nail i river, and 00 miles. E.S.E. from 
Almora. Lat. 20° 12', long. SB is*. 

KAILAS. — Sec Kooma’s. 

KAIMGUNJ, in the British district of, 
Fumickabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro 
vinces, a town on the route from Kuttehguih ( 
to Budaoon, 20 miles N.W. of the form* r. 1 
Population 8,983. Lat. 27 31', long. 79 2.1. J 

KA1MTTK. — A mountain-range in tin* ter-| 
ritory of Rewa or Baghelcund, extending 
H.W. from about lat. 2-4" 40', long. 82 , for 
about 70 or 80 miles, and dividing the valley 
of the Tons from that of the Son. It has in 
one part a remarkable conical shajK.*, and an • 
elevation probably exceeding 2,000 feet above 
the sea. The formation, according to Franklin, , 
is primitive sandstone, intermixed with schis- 
tose limestone. This range is a section of the j 
Vindhya Mountains. j 

KAIR. — A town in Hyderabad, or dominions j 
of the Nizam, situate three miles from the left, 
bank of the Payne Gunga river, and 176 miles I 
N. by E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 50', long. 1 
79 ° 9 '. * ; 

KAIRA, a British colleetorate in the pre- j 
sidency of Bombay, is boutiued oh the north \ 
by the Myhee Caunta division of Guzerat ; on \ 
the east and south by the river Mylrne ; and 
on the west by the colleetorate of Ahinedabad 
and the dominions of the Guicowar. 1 1 extends 
from lat. 22 " 12' to 23"’ 33', and from long. 72' 30' 
to 73" 27'. The greatest length from north 
to south is ninety-four miles, and its greatest 


breadth fifty miles. The area is 1,869 square 
miles. The principal staple articles of cultiva- 
tion are tobacco, sugar, indigo, cotton, opium, 
poppy, and cumin. The district is traversed 
by the Bombay and Baroda railway ; but there 
are no metalled or macadamized roads in this 
colleetorate, with tho exception ol* the line 
extending from the southern gate of tho towu 
of Kaira to the Seree river, near the village of 
Ruttuupoor, The highways and crossways 
throughout the colleetorate arc for the most 
part formed by the tracks of carts, and though 
uneven and narrow, they are generally in other 
respects pretty good. Among tin* principal 
highways which traverse the colleotoiatc, is 
oue from Baroda vid Kaira (o Ahinedabad, 
which crosses the river Malice northward of 
the town of Wasud, and another from Malwa 
and Loonawarra to Ballarinore, Kupperwung, 
and Ahinedabad. The country being sandy, 
the roads are somewhat heavy for wheeled 
carts, and in the rainy season some of them 
aie partially flooded; but a few days’ fine 
weather is sufficient to render them again 
passable. The population is given under the 
article Boatr \Y. 

The implements u-cd in husbandry by the 
agricultural classes aie of the same descrip- 
tion a> those imploded by tlnir forefathers. 
No improvements have taken place. A few 
American ploughs were introduced by the 
government in J.8I3, two of which were gricn 
to the cultivator!) for trial. They complained 
that they were clumsy and urn ui ted t<> native 
management, that the funows formed by thuu 
were too wide, and that additional labour was 
required to level the* surface. It wa-* objected, 
moreover, tint it would < ost much to n pair 
one of these ploughs as to ni^ke a new om* mi 
tho old pUn. Tim cultixatoi.s are cxlixmoly 
averse to iiiiio\atioii, and the att« nipt to mtio- 
dilce tin so ploughs priced a failure. 'file 
principal towns arc ten in number, Kaiia, 
Kupperwung, Bor-ud. N< rriad, M elnnoodabad, 
Mahtur, Tan-ra, Malioonda, Nepal, and <>«»m- 
rut, which will be found described in tin lrpropi i 
places. Government vernacular schools have 
been established m various parts of the district. 
Tlu* tract forming the district of Kaira was 
ceded to the Last India (\>mp.my by the 
Guicowar, under different treaties and engage- 
ments, commencing with the grant or hunnud 
dated 3rd May, B03, under which tho British 
were put in possession of the fort of Kami. 

KAIRA, in the presidency of Bombay, a 
town, the principal place of the British collec- 
torate of the same mime. It in situate near 
tho confluence of two small river$, the Wat rule 
and Seree, over the latter of which a bridge 
has been recently erected. The surrounding 
country is fertile and beautiful, and overspread 
by fine orchards, or, where those arc not to bo 
met with, by thickets of wild fig trees and other 
wild-fruitbearer*. The town is of considerable 
size, and is surioumh d by a wall with Kistioii.s. 
The btieets within arc uneieii and narrow. 
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The houses, however, are solid ami lofty, with 
sloping tiled roofs, ami it good deal of curving 
about the woodwork of their gables and 
verandas. Near the centre of the town are a 
large Jain temple and school, the former con- 
sisting of many apartments, some of them 
raised, and approachable only by ascending 
Hights of stairs ; some on the ground-floor, and 
some underground. In this building is «ome 
fine carving in dark -coloured wood. There is 
also a subterraneous Jain temple, containing, 
Heal* d on an altar, four white marble statues 
of characters considered by the worshippers as 
siicied. Near the temple is the Adawlut, or 
court of justice, a handsome building, witli 
pi liars in the (Grecian style, having its attic 
story raised high above the town, and con- 
taining very convenient apartments for the 
judge and Ins family. Contiguous is the prison, 
a laige strong building. Theie i* in the town 
a church, a large clumsy building. There is 
also a government vernacular school. The 
military cantonments are about a mile and a 
half from the city, and separated from it by a 
small river. They are extensive, and in inn<*t 
respects well laid out, except that, being built 
in tin* form of a square, a large portion is 
depihcd of the benefit of free ventilation. 
The climate is vc.»* hot and unhealthy, pro- 
ducing fevir, ague, and olht r diseases resulting 
If "in malaria. The town is distant from Horn 
bay, N., 2i>5 miles; fiom Alnuedabad, S., 
•JtfmiloN. bat. *22" J5\ long. 72 41\ 

KA ISLA, in the British ttrritoi v of Saugor 
and Ntrbuddu, limit. -g*>\ . of the N \\ lYo- 
viiua s, n town on the route from lloosungabad 
to Butool, 4 2 miles N. of the latter. Lat. 
22 2d , long. 77" 51 . 

K \ITH \GLA, in the district of Salon, 
territory of Oudc, a town miles S.E. of 
Lucknow, 40 S. \V. of Sultanpoor canton- 
ment. It is situate on the right bank of 
the ri\er*Saee, which neatly surrounds the 
town by its windings. The population is esti- 
mated by Butter at 8,000, all Hindoos. Lat 
2(> , long. M 87'. 

1< AITI, or KYTEE, in the Bntbh district 
of Benares, lienf.-gov. of the N.W. Piovincos, 
a town on the left bank <f the (bulges, just 
n bind the eontlueuee of the ( ioomtee. 015 miles 
N.W. of Calcutta by water, 24 N.E. of 
Bennies. Lat. 25’ 3(»', long. 88' IT. 

HAITI, in the British district of Benares, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W, .Provinces, a village ou 
the fight, bank offbe Ganges, 002 miles N.W. 
of Calcutta by water, *-c\en mile** N.E. of 
Benares. Lat. 25 J 2ft', long. 83 J 12'. 

KAITUT, in territory of Gwalior, or pos- 
sessions of Scindia’s family, a small fort and 
village on the unite from Agra to Gwalior tort, 
38 miles S. of former, 31 N.W. of latter. It 
is situate on the south or right wide of the river 
Cbumhul. The bank is bold and lofty, and 
the channel, three-quarters of a mile wide, is 
filled by a deep and rapid torrent. In the 
dry season it is crossed by ford, punch fre- 


quented, as, opposite Dholpoor, four miles 
lower down the stream, the passiige must be 
made by ferry or bridge of boats. l^at. 
2(i J 37', long. 77° 57'. 

KAKA.--A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate under the mountain Dhoulagiii, 
and 109 miles N.W. by W. from Khatmandoo. 
Lat. 29' S', long. S3 * 4\ 

KAKADD, in the British district of ( 'awn- 
pore, llcut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Cal pee to the can- 
tonment of Cawnpore, and five miles tt.W. of 
the latter. The read in this part of tin- route 
is metalled or macadamized ; the country is 
well cultivated. Lat. 2(5 J 28', long. SO" 21'. 

KAKEENADA. — A town in the British 
district of llajahmundry, presidency of Madra-, 
nine miles S.E. of *Samulkottah, I^at. 1(3' ot>', 
long. 82 19'. 

KAKIIUNPKEE — A town in the British 
district of Nit tar a, presidency of Bomlvay, 89 
miles N.E. of Belgaum. Lat. lt»" 37', long. 
75' 37'. 

FCAK1TA. — A town in the British district 
of Vizagapatani, presidency of Madras, 43 
miles W.S.W. of Yizagapatam. Lat. 17' 24', 
long. 82 c 44'. 

K A K K A J EKT. — A town in the British 
district of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 

7 s mile"* S.W. by \V. of Calcutta, Lat. 21 ' 53', 
long, b/' 22 * 

KAKTEE. — A town in the Mahratta jag- 
lure of Sangh e, territory of Bombay, nine 
miles N. from Belgaum, and 5(5 mdes S.S.E. 
from Kolapoor. Lat. 15' 57', long. 74° 37'. 

KAHTBA, or KAKOOA, in the British 
district of Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the unite from the city of 
Agra to Gwalior, seven miles fch of former, 
litre, in December, 1843, the British army, 
under command of Sir Hugh Gough, accom- 
panied by Lord . Ellen bo t mgb, governor- 
general, encamped, in the advance against 
( Avail or. Lat. 27° 4', long. 7S 8'. 

KALA BAGH. — A 1 >wn on the right or 
west bank of the Indus, where it finds a pas- 
sage through the Salt range, which stretches 
from Afghanistan into the Punjab. 'Hie 
hieadth of the stream, bounded by very lofty 
and steep banks, ie here about 350 yards. 
The road, a gallery cut in the side of the clitf, 
and about K)(> feet above the edge of the water, 
is so narrow as not to allow a laden camel 
to pass. A great pifrt of this excavation is 
through rock-salt, extremely hard, pellucid, 
clear, and nearly Colour less as crystal. Some 
specimen are so hard that they are worked 
into plat i .*s. The town rises as though it 
wen* stuck against the precipitous eminence 
overhanging the road and river, and, together 
with the salt -rock, the stream, and the pro- 
spect over the country to tho cn-st, forms a 
striking scene. The heat in summer is hero 
excessive, and the air unwholesome, as xvell 
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naturally as from the effluvia of alum- works. 
The alum ia obtained from a sort of slate, which 
is found in vast quantities iu tho neighbouring 
mountains. This is placed in layers between 
wood, aud the pile thus formed set on fire ; 
the residuum is then boiled in iron pans, fil* 
tered, and, by means of evaporation, rendered 
solid alum. There are fourteen manufactories 
for' the purification of the mineral. Great 
quantities of salt are extracted here, for the 
supply of Western India and Afghanistan. 
There is also coal in its vicinity, but of poor 
quality, and in inconsiderable seams. The 
Indus is navigable to Kala Bagli at all seasons, 
and it is expected that the communication by 
government steam- vessels, which has been 
established between Kurracliee and Mooltan, 
will be shortly extended to this town. The 
population probably woes not exceed *2,000. 
Lat. 32° 57', long. 71° 35'. 

KALAISGR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions .of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of the Godavery, 130 miles N.E. of 
Hyderabad. Lat. 1S J 51', long. 79° 53'. 

KALAPYNIKXNG KEON, in Arracau, a 
small river taking its rise in tho Wyllatong 
Hills, about Lit. 21“ 8', long. 92° 51', and 
joining the Myoo river alxiut lat. 20° 43*, long. 
92° 42', at the village of Khengkeong. 

KALEE RIVER. — See Ghogra. 

KALEEGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Myinunsing, Iieut. gov. of Bengal, 
189 miles N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24“ 30', 
long. 90 29'. 

KALEEGUNJE. — A town in the British ( 
district of Ruugpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
30 miles E.S.E, of Jtungpoor. Lat. 25 J 34', 
long. 89 43'. * 

KALEE KEMAO.V — See Champa wit. 

KALEE OUNG. — A town in the British 
province of Tenasserim, 134 miles JS.ri.E. of 
Moulniein. Lat. 14° 39', long. 98* 22'. 

KALEGOUK ISLAND is situate six miles 
off the coast of Amherst (Teimsserim provinces). 
Its length from north to south N six miles, 
and its breadth one mile. Lat. 15 J 32', long. 
97 J 43'. 

KALE MYO. — A town of Burinah, situate 
on the left bank of the Myithia Khyoung, and 
135 miles N.W. from Ummerapoora. Lat. 
23° 3', long. 94° 28'. 

KALERAWUN, in the British district of 
Hurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Hansee to Bhutnair, 
and 28 miles N.W. of the former. It is a j>oor 
place, and even water is sca*.e. Lat. 20° 18', 
long. 75' 35'. 

KALE SERAI, in the Punjab, a village 
and caravanserai on the route from Attock to 
Rawul Pindee, and 39 miles S.E. of the former 
place. It is situate on the river Kalce, a tri- 
butary of the Hurroo. The Kalee, though of 
short course, is deep : the passage across it is 
effected by an old stone bridge. It is the) 


Toonimh of Walker’s Map. At a short dis- 
tance to the north-west of the village is abaoli 
or groat well, the water of which is reached by 
a descent of 100 steps. The surrounding country 
is remarkably rocky, rugged, ami barren, and 
the roads are rough and difficult. Lat. 33 ' 40', 
long. 72“ 5* . 

KALIDIJNGA, in the British district of 
Kuinaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, .i 
village on a mountain of the same name, rising 
from the right bank of tho river Ghagra, 20 
miles S.E. of Claimpawut cantonment. Ele- 
vation above the sea 1,1 15 feet. x\t the base 
of the mountain, and about a mile from the 
village, is the Kalidunga ferry across tlm 
Kalee, forming a communication between the 
territory of the East- Lidia Company aud that 
of Nepal. Lat. 29 r 7', long. 80 19'. 

KALI MATH, in the British district oT 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the* N.W. Provinces, a 
temple dedicated to the Hindoo goddess Kali, 
on a summit sloping westward to the left bank 
of the river Kosila, and four miles N. of Almora. 
A stockade was here garrisoned by tho Goor- 
khas during their possession of Kuinaon. Eh - 
vation above the sea 0,301 feet. Lat. 29 38 , 
long. 79' 42'. 

KALI NUDDEK. — A river rising in tin* 
cnllectfjratpofDhanv.il*, presidency of Bomba v, 
close to the town of Dhatwar, and in about lat. 
J5° 30', long. 75 O'. It hold« a smith vs ester ly 
course of about eighty miles, and hilN into the 
Arabian Sea, or Nmth Indian Ocean, at So- 
dashevagurh, in lat. 11* .*><»', long. 7i r Jo'. 
Near Barabuti, forty-five miles above its 
mouth, it is joined on the left .side by the* 
river Bidhati, flowing from the south. 

KALIPANI, in the British district of 
Kuinaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Piovmces. a 
remarkable spring, regarded as sacred by the 
natives, ami hence considered as the ‘■ouiee of 
the great river Kalee, though this 4a>l has its 
remotest head-water about thirty miles farther 
to tho north-west. The spring is situate on 
jtlio north-eastern declivity of the great moun- 
tain Bians Hikhi, and on the route from Bians 
Pass to Askot, five miles S.W. of tho pass, 45 
N.E. of Askot, and in lat. 30 J 11', long. 89 5l> . 
Its water in discliarged into a stream flowing a 
few hundred feet to the west, and which bears 
the name of Kalipani liver. This river is 
formed by the union of two streams, one 
rising close to the western entrance of the 
Bians Pass, and, holding a wesU-rly course of 
| about four miles, joins tho other, rising on the 
western declivity of the great Kuntas Peak, in 
lat. 30“ 1 4 ', long. 80“ 50', and, flowing five miles 
southerly, to tho confluence, in lat. 30“ 11 J , 
long. 80 J 55', and about a mile above the 
spring. The united stream floWs five miles 
south-westward, to its confluence with tho 
Kali, in lat. 30' 8\ long. 80° 54', and at an 
elevation above the sea of 11,413 feet. The 
spring is resorted to for ritual ablutions and 
other religious practices, by pilgriniH on their 
route to Manasarovara. The confluence of the 
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branches of the Knlipani in about 150 feet in most ropute is Siva, the images of whom are 
below the limit of perpetual Hnow, and the extremely numerous, and all i thy phallic to a 
streams scarcely flow during the winter season, degree of the grossest indecency, 
when the waters of this tract generally are Since the capture of the place in 1812, the 
masses of ice. British soldiers have mutilated many of those 

KALKAPOUK.— A town in the British !'. i<,, . ,ous grotesque litres, knocking off 
< i i strict of Boertihooin, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, H 1 ."' 1 * enl hlema. J he principal idol is called 
148 miles N. hy W. of Calcutta. Lat. 24 ’ 37', Nilkanth, a name of .Siva ; and the figure is 
long. 87° 50'. hewed out of the rock on the southern scarp of 

„ ’ T * 1M - , „ tJle the proportions being bo huge, that 

1> ALLA( H.~-A town in tlm dominions of tlie figure, though represented squatting, is 
Ciholab Singh, 103 miles N . by L. from Kangra. above thirty feet high. Jacquemont describes 
‘* n< * V'^ 1Ul t H "k* y , ^ rotn Sirinagur. Lat. it as making a most scandalous display of the 
34 10, long. 78 57. parts which decency requires to be concealed. 

KALLEKNJ Ult.—A celebrated hill fort At no great distance is a large lingum, three 
in the British district of Banda, in Bundelcmid, feet high and two intiijcumference, with a rude 
under the lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, resemblance of a countenance having two large 
Jt is situate at the south-eastern extremity of Hilvereyes. In the scarp of the hill is an entrance 
the plains of Bundelcund, where rFes the to a very long flight of steps, penetrating the 
Bindnchal range, the first ami lowest terraced interior of the rock to a gTeat distance, and 
elevation of the Yindhya Mountains. The terminating at a subterraneous reservoir of 
rocky hill on which the fort is situate is com- clear cool water of great depth, and said by 
plctely isolated from the adjacent range by a the natives to be unfathomable. Access to the 
chasm or i a vine, about 1,200 yards wide. A vast circuiuvallatioij of this hill is by a path- 
modem writer has hazarded a conjecture, that way sloping up the far- of the rock in an 
it may be regarded as having been formerly oblique manner, at the south-eastern hide. It 
an island, situate in an ocean rolling over the is a rough and narrow passage through jungle, 
plain of Bundelcund. The sides rise rather to tho lowest gateway, situate a considerable 
steeply from the j ’ , and in tho upper part way up the hill ; but from that point it is a 

have a nearly perpendicular face of 150 or 180 wide and fine stairwny, reaching to the table- 
feet in height, in most places inaccessible. The land of the fortress, and passing in the ascent 
lower part of the bill conoids of syenite, in successively through seven gates, some of them 
vast polyhedial masscH, fitting into each other, commanded by fortifications reputed impreg- 
and on the outer surface forming an accessible liable. There are several rude pieces of artillery 
slope ; but the upper part, consisting of sand- lying about dismounted, some formed of bars 
stouo arranged m horizontal strata, presents of iron lai 1 longitudinally, and Ixmnd round 
externally so bold a scarp ns to b<3 for the most with a flat baud of the same material wound 
part impracticable of ascent. Franklin states about them. At present, the place is in cora- 
that he found indications of coal in the vales , niand merely of a lieutenant of British infantry, 
about the hill ; but the granitoid character of - As a station, it has the advantages of interesting 
the formations afford-* grounds for questioning - archaeological associations, highly picturesque 
the soundness of his com ludou. The summit scenery, and remarkably salubrious climate, 
of the rook, a sort of table-laud slightly undu- 1 The town is situate at tb.j south-eastern base 
lated, is bet ween four and five miles iu circuit. 1 of the hill, and, though no** much decayed, has 
Throughout its whole extent it is fortified byai numerous ruins, which pri v* it to have been 
rampart rising from tho very edge, in continua- once important. According to Ferisbta, Kal- 
tiou of the scarp of the. rock, and at places I leenjui* was founded by Kedar Uaja, cotempo- 
whero tho difficulties of the ascent in its | rary with Mahomet, thv founder of Islam, and 
natural slate might he overcome, access has 1 consequently about the commencement of the 
been guarded against by a facing of masonry. 1 seventh century. It appears to have subse- 
The fortifications are mavively constructed of quently Income the coital of a considerable 
large blocks of stone, laid generally without ! realm, as it is related that its rajah, in the year 
cement, and about, twenty -five feet thick ; but 1022, marched at the* head of 38,000 horse, 
in many places they have been allowed to fall 45,000 foot, and 810 e^phants, to oppose 
into decay, A few small hamlets arc* scat- Mahmoud of Ghuzni, who subsequently be- 
tered over the table-land, and numerous ruins siegtxl tlie fort ; but, probably despairing of 
indicale that there must have been a town of success, allowed himself 4-0 be appeased by 
Home importance, which was supplied with submission and rich presents, and evacuated 
water from tanks yet to be seen. One, at the territory. Id 120*2, it wa- besieged by 
leaHt, of these still contains water at all seasons, Kooth-' "l-deen, the lieutenant of Maliomed 
though the quality is bad. There are also Sultan, <»t Obor. in Afghanistan, and reduced, 
several palaces, which, though minors, appear in consequence of the supply of water failing, 
to lw of no great antiquity. Ono of consider- , In 1532, it was again subjected to siege by 
able size is, however, in such repair ns to servo llumayun, emperor of Delhi, who, at the expi- 
for tho abode of tho small garrison. Temples ration of a month, relinquished his attempt, on 
are numerous the place being regarded by the ' receiving a large amount of treasure for his 
Hindoos amongst the holiest class. The divinity j forbearance. In 1543, Slier Shah, the latan 
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ruler, who had succeeded in driving Humayun 
from his throne and kingdom, besieged Kal- 
leenjur. During the operations, some explosive j 
missile projected against the garrison, re- 
bounded, and, setting fire to some gunpowder, 
Sher Shah was scorched so dreadfully, that in 
a few hours he died in great agony, but not 
before the assault had succeeded. About the 
middle of the eighteenth centuiy, it was wrested 
from the sovereign of Delhi by the rojah of 
Punna, owing, it is said, “ to the disorders of 
the times, the troops which garrisoned it being 
kept in arrears, mutinied for want of pay, and 
sold their charge.” About 1790, Ali Behadur, 
a Mahratta invader of Buudelcund, besieged 
Kalleenjur, but, after ab^ekade of ten years, 
died, without making niniself nuts ter of it. 
The fort at that tinie was held by a Brahmin, 
successor to a killadar or commandant appointed 
by the rajah of Punna, but who subsequently 
assumed independence and the exclusive domi- 
nion of the place, lie had given much trouble 
to the British authorities, and committed or 
connived at numerous depredations on their 
subjects ; and in consequence, on January 19th, 
1812, it was besieged by a force consisting of 
about two regiments of cavalry, six battalions 
and five companies of infantry. The besieging 
force took possession of a summit situatt? north 
of the fort, and though of small dimensions, 
scarcely inferior in elevation to it. To this 
summit, estimated to be 7^0 foot above the 
surrounding plain, the British, with very severe 
toil, dragged up four long ii on *18 -pounders 
and two mortars, and the sni face being bare 
rock, the earth requisite to make the batteries 
was carried up- in canvas sacks. About two- 
thirds lower than this upper lottery, or 260 
feet above the plain, a battery of two 18- 
pounders and two 12-pounders was erected ou 
a shoulder of the eminence ; but italic was of! 
little avail, as, in consequence of the great] 
depression, the shot, striking the walls in a 1 
direction slanting upwards, glanced off, and j 
produced little effect. As noon as the upper] 
batteries were completed, a British detachment 
occupied the town, which the enemy evacuated • 
without resistance. The fire of the upper bat- i 
tery, which was alone efficient, was directed 
against the north-cast angle of the rarnpart. I 
distant half a mile, £id in three weeks the 1 
breach was considered practicable. On the 
morning of the 20th of*Eebruary the besieging 
batteries opened a brisk fire of ruund-shot, 
grape, and shrapnell, to dear tlio breach, and 
a storniing-party making it-t way up the steep, 
rocky, and rugged face of the hill, attempted, 
by means of scaling-ladders, to mount the ill- 
opened breach and the portioi> of perpendicular 
cliffs presenting themselves in many places. 
Though the assailants pushed their enterprise 
with amazing vigour and intrepidity, they 
suffered bo severely by the fire of matchlocks, 
and from large stones rolled down from the 
higher ground, that the attempt was found 
hopeless, and after a struggle of thirty-five 
minutes, the survivors were recalled. The 


! Rtornnng-pnrty consisted of a column 
by five companies of the King's 53rd infantry, 
twelve companies of grenadiers, and nine com- 
panies of light infantry. The loss of the Bri- 
tish was severe : it included two commissioned 
officers, one serjeant, and ten other men killed ; 
ten commissioned officers, six serjeants, and 
114 men wounded. There were, besides, a 
commissioned officer and forty-one native 
pioneers wounded. Mundy, a military officer, 
states, that twenty men and as many old 
women, with no other arms than the huge 
stones piled around, could make the place good 
against hundreds of thousands. The loss of 
the defender, however, vv.ls very severe, lrom 
the fire of the British artillery. When the 
assault was deemed inevitable, the rajah’s 
family, and all the women within the garrison, 
were collected into a large stone building, ami 
arrangements made by the defender* to blow 
it up in the event of the success of the attack. 
The chaulw, however, who held the foil, s\u 
tendered it to the British eight days afteru ai d 
on condition of receiving an equivalent in lands 
in the adjacent plain. In 18.14 oidcts wen* 
issued for the destruction of this celcbiuUd 
fort. Lat. 25 J , long. 80 ’ 32'. 

KALLEE NUDDKE (KA8T1, n »iwi of 
the Doab between tile flanges and Jumna, has 
its origin in the IVitish district of Mo/utki 
uuggur, at Untwana, at an elevation of 900 
feet above the sea, and in lat. 29 19', long. 
77 5V. K ear the town of Mi t rut, twenty flu 
miles youth from its source, it, on ihc \w stern 
side, receives the Khodara Nulla, or A boo 
Fu quern, which formeily communicated with 
the Kallee Nuddee (West) l>v means of a canal, 
now dry, and which ri uttububd by ti.idition 
to a native of the name of Muhammad \lm 
Khan. The Khodara nulla pasHi h through the 
British cantonment, and is traversed by two 
bridges, one built by the East- India i'ompany, 
the other by the Begum ttumroo. The lattu, 
in eonsequenco of the inadequate waterway 
allowed by its three diminutive arc 1* s, has 
sometimes caused serious inconvenience by < \- 
tensively flooding the cantonment during great 
inundations, though in the dry season the 
channel is nearly devoid of water, in the diy 
season, the Kallee Kuddee is crossed by means 
of ford, on the route from Mieriit to Mhow. 
At the town of Hooluridshuhur the elevation of 
the river above the sea is 7<H feet; and as the 
distance from its source is eighty miles, tin- 
fall in its channel so far is little more than a 
foot and a half per mile. Close to the town of 
Boolundfllmhur, on the route to flare illy, it is 
crossed in the dry season by find, and during 
the rains by ferry. The fall between this point 
and the vicinity of Khoorjah, a further distance 
of ten miles, does not exceed one foot per nuJe. 
Here it takes a south easteily direction, width 
I it holds for the rest of its course of about 220 
( miles, falling, throe or four miles below Kiinnoj, 
j into the Ganges, on the right wide, in hit. 
] 27 3 1', long. 80° 3', running altogether a din* 
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tance of 310 miles. Between the vicinity of 
Khoorjah and that of Hurduaganj, a distance 
of forty miles, the inclination of the channel is 
ono foot one and a half inch per mile. The 
route from Allyghur to Bareilly passes it by a 
brick bridge, abou^ twenty miles below Hur- 
duaganj, find the river thonce continues navi- 
gable downwards to its mouth. 

KALLEE NUDDEK (WEST), a river of 
the Doah between the Jumna and Ganges, 
rises in the British district of Kaharunpoor, at 
an elevation probably of more than 1,000 feet 
above the sea, aud in lat. 30 \ Jong. 77 J 47'. 
It takes a southerly course of about fifty miles, 
as far as Mozutferuuggur, and a mile west of 
that town is crossed by the route to Kurnoul, 
being in that part fordable, except during heavy 
inundations. About ten miles below Mozuticr- 
riuggur it takes a south-westerly direction, aud 
falls into the llindun, on the east or left side, 
in lat. 29' 13', long. 77° 35', after a total couise 
of about seventy miles. Formerly it commu- 
nicated with the Khodara Nulla, running 
through Meerut, by means of the canal of 
Mohammed A boo Khan, which pa-^ed ofF bix 
or eight miles north of Sirdhana. 

KALLEE SIND, a liver of Mnlwa, rising 
on the south side of the Viudhya Mountains, 
and in lat. ‘22' I 1 **', i 7') 2i>. It has a course 
gene i. illy northerly, and in lat. *23 57', long. 
7b lb', about ninety miles from its source, 
receives on the left side the Ludkunda, also 
using in the Vindtoya range ; and on the same 
side, about sixty miles further down, itis joined 
by (lie united stri ams of the Alton and Anijar, 
at Gagnnin, in bit. ‘2P 37', long. 7b" 19', close 
to tile pass where the Kallee Sind makes its 
way tin ough the Mokundar.i range into the 
moie depie-sod tiaet of Ilaroun. The scene 
i- (h j s(rii)ed by Tod as striking. “The ascent 
to tin* summit of the udge was so gradual, that 
our surprise was complete, when, casting our 
e\c not tli* we saw r the Daly Sindo sweeping 
along the northern face of both fort, and town, 
win neo it turns dim north, ploughing its ser- 
pentine passage, at a depth of full ‘200 feet 
In low the level of the vallev, through three 
distinct ranges, each chasm or opening appear- 
ing in this bold perspective like a huge portal, 
whence the river gains the yielding plains of 
llaiouti.” Thirty five miles lower down, it 
receives the New up on the light side. After 
a total course of about 225 miles, it falls into 
1 ho Ghumbul, on the right side, in lat. 25° 30', 
long. 70° 23 . At Kundgong, about fifty miles 
froiu iU iiiim th, it is crushed on the route from 
Kotah to Saugor, and at the place of passage 
has “ bed 450 yards wide, and bottom of flat 
rock-like pavement ; bunks cut into ravines ; 
water shallow during the fair season, deep and 
rajfid in the mins.” 

KALLY llll EEL, in the British district of 
Saugur and Nerhudda, licut. -gov, of the N \V. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Baitool to 
Durwanee. 57 miles W. of tlie former. Lat. 
21° W, long. 77° 5'. 


KALOO. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, on the left hank of the river Loonee, 
and (32 miles E. from Jodhpoor. Lat. 26° 23'. 
long. 74” T. 

KALOREE, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.- 
gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
south-western frontier towards Shekhawati. 
Lat. 28°, long. 76° T. 

KALPEE. — See Galpek. 

KALKAMKEK. —A town in the British dis- 
trict of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
241 miles \V. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 23" 30', 
long. 84 ' 50'. 

KA LUNG A. — See Nalapani. 

KAMA, in the territory of Bhurtjjore, a 
town on the north-east frontier, towards the 
British district of Muttra, on the route from 
the town of Muttra to Ferozepore, in Goorgaon, 
39 miles N.W. of the former. Of late year^, 
it appears to have been scarcely visited by 
Europeans, but, according to Tie tfen thaler, 
who described it about eighty years ago, it 
was then a small city, fortified with strong 
walls and towers, anil belonging to the rajah 
of .lev pore. Towards the latter part of the 
last century, it was taken by Nujuf Khan, the 
powerful commander-in-chief of the forces of 
Shall Alum, of Delhi ; but subsequently ac- 
quired by the lajah «>f Bhurtpore. Distant 
N.W. from Muttra 39 miles. Lat. 27 J 40', 
long. 77° 20'. 

KAMALPOOR. in the British district of 
Allahabad, lient.-gov. of the NAY. Provinces, 
a small town on the route from the city of 
Allahabad Futtehpore, and 38 miles S. K. 
of the latter. Close to it is a grove of noble 
trees, and the *>iinouiiding country is a vast field 
oftomlv- and ruins, f« »rimng, with the intermixed 
jungle, a very picturesque and romantic scene. 
The place is named from Kamal, a reputed 
Mahomedan saint, who, with his son and several 
of his disciples,* lies burici 1 uc»*c, Lat. 25° 42', 
long. 81 2./ . 

KAMARUDDINNAGA’. , in the British 
district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town in the Kadir or marsh of the 
Ganges, and on the fcft bank of its channel, 
here fordable dining the dry season. It is a 
remarkable and important locality, being ono 
of the very few points at which the Ganges is 
fmdablc after leaving fhe mountains. Amir 
Khan, the Patan freebooter, on the occasion of 
his invasion of Robilcund, in 1805, and when 
urgently anxious to escape across the river from 
the British army under General Smith, in 
active pursuit, searched in vain for a ford for a 
distance of 100 miles, and was about to march 
upwards to Hurd Jar, where the hi ream issues 
from thi • lountain, until relieved from his 
embarrassment by a native, who unexpectedly 
pointed out the ford at Kamaruddinnagar. 
The amir found the ford not difficult about the 
1 ‘2th of February, at which time, probably, the 
stream had scarcely risen by any melting of 
the Himalayan snows; so that lie “crossed 
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with all his horse, the girths even not being 
wetted, so shallow was the water.” On the 
15th of the same month, tho British army in 
pursuit crossed the river at the same place, but 
appear to have missed the best line of ford, as 
tne water, which was half a mile wide, was 
about breast-high, and in the middle even 
deeper, insomuch that the horses there got out 
of their depth, and took to swimming, and 
several women and children of the bazar, who 
were mounted on ponies aud on bullocks, were 
swept away by tho current and drowned. On 
the 12th of March, the amir recrossed at the 
same place# pursued on thp 15th by the British, 
who found the ford still more difficult than 
before. Kamaruddinnagar is 24 miles E. of 
Meerut, 55 miles N.E. of Delhi. Lat. 28° 56', 
long. 78° 10'. 

KAMBACIIO. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, near the left bank of the Kumbachen 
river, and 51 miles N.VV. by N. from Daijee- 
ling. Lat. 27° 87', long. 87° 52'. , 

KAJMGATJM. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, and a celebrated mart for 
cotton, 72 miles S.W. by W. of Ellichpoor. 
Lat. 20° 41', long. 7 6° 37'. 

KAMMAH. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Pegue, on the right bank of the lra- 
wady, and 23 miles N. by W. from Prome. 
Lat. 19° 4', long. 94° 56'. 

KAMONAH, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town near the right bank of the East 
Kaleo Nuddce, 64 miles S.E. of Delhi. In 
1805, when Amir Khan, the Patan freeljooter, 
made an irruption into the Doab, the zemindar 
or proprietor of Kamonah favoured his cause, 
and for some time defended the mud fort of the 
place against all the efforts of a British besieg- 
ing force, hut finally submitted. The aemindar 
subsequently again revolted in ’1807, when liis 
fort fell into the hands of the British, after a 
resistance which cost the lives of Captain 
Fraser and many others of high character and 
merit. Lat. 28° 8', long. 78° 10'. 

KAMPTA, in Bundefcund, a village giving 
name to a small jaghire or feudal grant held of 
the East-India Company, the jagheerdar being 
u free landholder and controller of the said 
villages.” It ** is possessed by Rao Copal Loll. 
It comprises two villages within the area of 
one squaro mile, has a population of 300 souls, 
and yields a revenue of 1,500 rupees.” 1 )’( Jruz 
intimates that Rao Gopal Lai holds the jaghire 
in compensation of his claim as one of tho 
Chaubis or joint Bmhmimcal possessors of tho 
stronghold of Kaleenjur, surrendered on condi- 
A tions in 1812. The village is very probably 
the “ Oompta” of Franklins great map of 
Bundelcund, situate oil a feeder of the small 
river Paisuni, 48 miles S.E. of the town of 
Banda, 65 S.W. of Allahabad. Lat. 25° 11', 
long. 80° 55'. 

KAMITEE, in tho territory of Nagpoor, 


a British cantonment on the route from 
Hnzareebagh to the city of Nagpoor, 565 miles 
S.W. of the former, nine N.E. of the latter. 
Though the climate is, from its intertropical 
situation, hot, the thermometer ranging above 
100° in April, yet severe hailstorms are some- 
times felt, as in April, 1830, when hailstones 
fell varying from six to nine inches in cir- 
cumference. A commodious church was built 
here in 1833. A few years later, the experi- 
ment was tried of substituting the airauge- 
ments of a coffee-room for those of a canteen 
for the troops. The result has been highly 
successful, the sale of spirituous liquors being 
iu a great measure superseded by that of beer, 
tea, and coffee. Kamptee is in lat. 21 u 16', 
long. 79° 14'. 

KAMRA. — A town in the British district 
of Moorshedabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 134 
miles N. of Calcutta. Lat. 24 u 30',* long. 8.8" 1 O'. 

KAMROJJ. — A town in the native Rtato of 
Wusravee, presidency of Bombay, on the left 
bank of the Taptee, and 13 miles N.E. from 
Surat. Lat. 2D 15', long. 73° 2'. 

KAMTAOL.- — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 30 
miles N.E. by N. of Diuapoor. Lat. 25' 58', 
long. 85" 23'. • 

KAN, or KANP, a smnll ri\er of Malwa, 
rises on the north sole of the Vindhya laugr*, 
eight miles E. of the British cantonment of 
Mow, about lat. 22 J 36', b»«g- 75 51'. It 
takes a northerly course, anil, How nig through 
a very fertile country by the city of Indore, is 
joined by tho Sirsootty ; it then takes a noi Ill- 
easterly direction for about nineteen miles, 
and, winding by the town of Sumer, falls into 
the river G butty, its total length being forty- 
five miles. On the route from Mow toOojom, 
it is crossed, about twelve miles from its source, 

“ by a good ford, water about one foot deep 
during the fair season.” 

KANACGERUI.— A town in one of tho 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 129 miles E. by 
S, of Bolgaum. Lat, 15° 34', long. 76 29'. 

KANAPKHAID.- A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of tho Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the Doodna river, 158 miles N.W. 
fiom Hyderabad. Lat. 19 J 20', long. 77 J 5'. 

KANAR. — A town in Gwalior, or posses- 
sions of Scindia, situate on the left bank of 
the Asun river, and miles W.S.W. from 
Gwalior. Lat. 26° V, long. 77° 43'. 

KANARAK.— Sec Canarac. 

KANASIH, in the Rajpoot state of Judli- 
poor, a village on the route from Pokhurn to 
Balmoer, and 60 miles N. of the latter, ft is 
situate on a sandhill near the western sid^ of 
an extensive jungle of large bushes 6f the her 
or jujube, from fifteen to twenty feet high. 
Lat. 26° 19', long. 71° 45'. 

KANPA. — A town in the principality of 
Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 
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situate on the right bank of the Jhelum river, 
and 130 miles K, from Peshawur. Lat. 34° 14', 
long. 73° 44'. 

KAN I)A, in the British district of Ghur- 
wal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Sireeiiuggiir to the Rakus 
Lake, 38 miles K. by N. of the former. Lat. 
30° 19', long. 79° 27'. j 

KANDAL ( HIATT, in Gurhwal, a pass 
over a ridge rising above the. right bank of 
the Bhageeretteo, as the Ganges is called in 
the upper part of its course, f t was a second- 
ary station in the trigonometrical survey of 
the Himalayas. Elevation above the sea 
11,893 feet. Lat. 30° 5 9', long. 78° 43'. 

KANDGHTTE. — A town in the British 
district of Raingurh, liout. -gov. of Bengal, 
248 miles N.W. by W. of Calcutta. Lat. 
24° 19', long. 85' 7'. 

KANDLAH, in the British district of 
Mnzutfuriiugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the right or west bank of 
the J)oah Canal. Population 7,062. Lat. 
29° 19', long. 77° 20'. 

K A N EEM VO. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the right bank of the Khyendwen river, 
and 80 miloH W. N.W. from Ava. Lat. 22° 26', 
long. 91° 59'. 

KANEEREE. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Niz.un, situate 58 miles 
S.W. of Kllichpoor. Lat. 20 J 39', long. 
76 54'. 

KANEWARA, in the British district of 
Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Jubbul- 
poor to Seuni, 18 miles E.N.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 22’ 9', long. 79 55'. 

KANG AL.— A petty fort on a small feeder 
of the Sutluj, situate two miles from the left 
bank of Uiftt river. Elevation above the sea 
6,311 feet. Lat. 31° 10', long. 77° 25'. 

KAN GAN. — A town in the principality of 
Cashmere, or Gholab Singh’s dominions, 101 
miles E. from Attock, and 106 miles N. from 
Janioo. Lat. 31' 17', long. 75 J 3'. 

KANG AON. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, situate five miles from the 
loft bank of the Warda river, and 54 miles 
S.W. from Nagpoor. Lat. 20° 31', long. 
78 1 40'. 

KANGCH xVNG^-See Kinchinjunga. 

KANG LA. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, situate on the left bank of the Dud 
Coosy river, and 76 miles E. by S. from Khat- 
mandoo. Lat. 27° 30', long, 86 J 30'. 

KANGRA, in Sirmor, a summit of the 
mountains between the Giree and Tons, and 
nearly equidistant, or about three miles from 
each river. It is composed of limestone. 
During the great trigonometrical survey of 
the Himalaya, it was one of the stations of! 
the small series of triangles. Elevation above 
the sea 6,660 feet: Lat. 30° 34', long. IV 47'. 


KANGRA, or KOT KANGRA, in the 
north-east of the Punjab, among the moun- 
tains in the lower ranges to the south of 
the Himalaya, in au extensive hill fort situ- 
ated on the top of an eminence, about 150 
feet above the Ban Gunga, near its confluence 
with the Beas. The eminence is about thre$ 
miles in circuit, bounded for the most part 
by precipices nearly perpendicular, and, in 
places of less declivity, rendered inaccessible 
by masonry and ramparts. Its position is in 
all respects such, that Vigne con riders that 
by European engineers it might be rendered 
impregnable. About the beginnfug of the 
present century it belonged to Nansa-Chand, 
who, being attacked by the Goorkhas, defended 
it for four years against them, but finally gave 
it up to Runjeet Singh, who expelled the 
invaders. Kot Kangra is in lat. 32* 5', long. 
76° 18'. Soon after the Punjab became a 
British possession, the vicinity of Kangra was 
selected as one of the localities for the culture 
of the tea- tree. The experiment commenced 
upon a petty scale, and in 1851 only two 
small plantations had been made ; but the 
high character of the produce satisfied the 
government that the soil and climate were 
admirably adapted to the growth of the plant, 
and authority was given for the formation of 
an oxtensive plantation at the foot of tho 
Chumba range of mountains. Later repoils 
fully confirm the favourable anticipations 
formed by the government. 

KANGRATJLI, in the British district of 
Goruckporc, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a mall town near the south-eastern 
frontier, towards the British district of Sarun. 
It contains, according to Buchanan, 300 houses, 
which would assign it a population of about 
1,800 persons. Distance S.E. from Goruck- 
pore cantonment 55 miles. Lat. 26 J 16', long. 
84 2'. 

KAXGYAM. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of (Joimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
158 milft E.S.E. of Camunore. Lat. 11°, 
long. 77" 36'. 

K ANJI AN. — A rive*- rising in the Deogarh 
Mountains, in the British territory of Saugor 
and Norbudda, about lat. 21° 54', long. 78^ 11'. 
Holding a tortuous course, but generally south- 
easterly, for about 130 miles, it receives on its 
left side, in lat. 21 J 17', long. 79° 13', the 
Pencil, flowing from the north. The joint 
stream, from the confluence, continues to hold 
a south-easterly course of about forty-five 
miles, pa Q sing by the British cantonment at 
Kamptee, and falls into the Waingunga on the 
right side, in lat\ 21° 5', long. 79° 39'. At 
Kamptee, about forty-three miles above tho 
mouth, the river’s bed is 500 yards wide. 
Timber, both for building and firewood, is 
floated down the river in considerable quan- 
tities, .and in smaller quantities is transported 
upwards, by tracking against the stream. T he 
river is also serviceable for the transport of 

military stores. 
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KANHOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
24 miles W. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 19° T, 
long. 74° 24'. 

KANIKA. — A town in the principality of 
Cashmere, or dominions of Oholab Si ugh, 
104 miles N.N.E. from Kangra, and 113 miles 
E.S.E. from Sirin agur. Lat. 33° 29', long. 
73° 49'. 

KANJOLE.r-A town in the British district 
of Bhagulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 101 miles 
N. by W. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 49', long. 
87° 50'. t 

KANKA, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Muttra, and 14 miles S. W. 
of the former. Lat. 27° 43', long. 78 u 3'. 

KANKRATJLT, in tno Rajpoot territory of 
Oodeypoor, a town on the route from Neemuch 
to l)eesa, 79 miles N.W. of former, 171 N.E. 
of latter. It is situate at the south extremity 
of a considerable hike, called Raj Samundar, 
and is a large town, with a good bazar. Lat. 
24° 50', long. 73° 56'. 

KANNEH. — A town in Cashmere, or 
Gholab Singh’s dominions, situate on the left 
bank of the Jhelum river, and 110 mttes E. 
from Peshawur. Lat. 34° 8', long. 73° 30'. 

KANODE, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
mere, a town north-east of the city of Jessul- 
mere. It is situate at the southern border of 
an extensive lake of salt water, stretching to 
the north about fifteen miles, with a breadth 
of about eight. Such are, however, the dimen- 
sions during the periodical rains only, as at 
other times it nearly disappears, leaving the 
ground over which it had spread encrusted 
with salt, which is removed and sold for the 
benefit of the rawul or ruler of Jessulinere. 
The lake, when fullest, is discharged on its 
eastern side by a stream, which, flowing about 
thirty miles in an easterly direction, is lost in 
the sands of Jodhpoor or Marwar. Kanode is 
in lat. 27° 8', long. 71° 5'. 

KANOJE.— See Kuxvouj. 

KANOOND, in the jaghireof Jujhur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
route from Hansee to Neemuch, and 70 miles 
S. of the former. During the troubled period 
which preceded the expulsion of the Mahrattas 
by Lord Lake, it was an important place, 
being one of the principal strongholds of Vavon 
Rao, an influential chief of that people. It at 
present has a large bazar, and is abundantly 
supplied with water, which is, however, rather 
brackish. The road in thi%partof the route 
is heavy and sandy. The sun orndiug country, 
though having occasional patches of cultivation, 
is described by Elphinstone as in general very 
barren. “On approaching Cauound, we had 
the first specimen of the desert to which we 
were looking forward with anxious curiosity. 
Three miles before reaching that place, we 
came to sandhills, which at first were* covered 


with bushes, but afterwards wore naked piles 
of loose sand, rising one after another, like the 
waves of the sea, and ’marked on the surface 
by the wind, like drifted snow. There were 
roads through them, made solid by the treading 
of animals ; but off the road our horses sunk 
into the sand above the knee.’* Lat. 28° 14, 
long. 76° 13'. 

KANPOOR, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village .on the route from Nusseralwul 
to Deesa, and 159 miles S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 25' 11', long. 73 10'. 

KANSBANS, a river of Cuttack, rising in 
lat. 21° 13', long. 86 u 31', a few miles S.E. of 
the town of Koparee, in the British district of 
Balasore, through which it runs in an easterly 
direction for thirty miles, and falls into thu 
Bay of Bengal, in lat 21° 9', long. 86° 58'. 

KANT, in the British district of Shahjehan- 
poor, lieut.*gov. of tho N.W. Province 1 -, a 
small town on the route from Futfcehgurh to 
the cantoument of Shahjehanpoor, and 10 miles 
S.W. of the latter. It has a small bazar and 
abundance of water. Lat. 27° 49', lopg. 79 c 51'. 

K ANTAL, in the north-cast of Cashmere, a 
lofty mountain south of tho pass called Bultul 
by Yigne and modern geogiaphcrs. Through 
this pass Hqs one of the principal routes from 
Cashmere to Ladakh ami Bultistau. It 1 - must 
forms a division between the basin of the Indus 
and that of thu .Jhelum ; the l)ias river, which 
rises here, flowing northwards to the fonnur 
river, and the Sinde, in a south-west direction, 
to the Jhelum. The elevation of this pass is 
10,500 feet. Lat. 34 15', long. 75" 39'. 

KANTANAGAE, in the British district of 
Puruea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on tho 
south boundary, and on the 1 n hank of an 
offset from the Ganges, 30 miles S. from the 
town ot Purnea. It contains 700 houses, and, 
according to the usually-received aveiagu of 
inmates to houses, 3,500 persons. Lut. 25 22', 
long. 87° 28'. 

KANTEE, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
route from Delhi to Narnol, and 14 miles E. 
of the latter. Lat. 28" 3', long. 76 23'. 

KANTEE, in the British district of Allaha- 
bad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small 
town on the route by the Sohagi PaHS from 
Allahabad to Rewa, and 16 miles S. of tho 
former city. It has a few shops : water is 
obtained fiom a tank and|frella. Lat. 25° 15 ; . 
long. 81° 51'. 

KAN CM, in Bussahir, a small town, the 
principal place of the district of ICoonawar, is 
situate on the declivity of a recess embosomed 
in lofty mountains, and near a feeder of the 
Sutluj, which flows past at tho distance of 
al>out a mile. The sloping surface is formed 
into terraces by means of rough and massive 
embankments of stone, and the more extensive 
levels thus made are overlaid with earth and 
cultivated, those narrower forming the rites of 
houses rising above each other in such a 
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manner, that the flat roofs of those beneath | 
are platforms hi front; of the upper. Inter- 
spersed through this straggling collection of 
dwellings, are fine groves of poplar, and 
flourishing orchards of peach, apple, apricot, 
and walnut- trees. This prosperity results from 
tho judicious employment of irrigation, the 
means of which are supplied from the torrent 
flowing down the valley, as the great aridity 
of the climate otherwise precludes vegetation. 
H ere is a celebrated Buddhist temple, provided 
with a library of books, printed in the Tibetan 
language ; one of these is an encyclopaedia, in 
225 volumes ; another a system of theology, 
in 100. The encyclopaedia is considered by 
Jacquemont a translation from the Sanscrit. 
The printing is distinct, and done with wooden 
types. Kanum is the fountain-head of learning 
and faith for Koonawur, and its lama is the 
superior of all others m that tract, in fact, the 
great pontiff of the country. He is elected by 
the lamas from their own number, but the 
choice requires the ratification of the lama of 
Ladakh. The dress of the grand lama of 
Kanum closely lesemblcs that of a Roman 
Catholic bishop ; the mitre is exactly the same. 
Jacquemont gives a lively description of one of 
their grotesque ceremonies. The giand lama 
bearing a bell, and hi * followers drums, cymbals, 
and other noisy instrument", kept time to a 
slow and solemn chant; whilst three other 
lamas, masked, danced at fir>t in measured 
pares, but finally with the wildest and most 
furious gesticulations and capers, the villagers 
standing by, and, with the must boisterous 
mirth, expressing their gratification. The 
oeicmony terminated by the grand Jania sipping 
watoi from a chalice, and throwing into a fire 
a cake, decked with sprigs of juniper, which 
was no sooner done, than the actor* departed 
peaceably, the whole scene being intended to 
display the efficacy of the prayers and rites of 
the priests in rendering the malignant demons 
powerless. Jacquemont, during his brief stay 
at Kanum, visited Osonia do Korns, tbe Hun- 
garian traveller, then secluded there, arid 
closely occuniod in the study of Tibetan lan- 
guage, theology, and antiquities. Kanuiu is 
in charge of an hereditary wazir, who governs 
it for the rajah of Bussahir, to whom ho for- 
wards the trifling revenue. It contains about 
sixty or seventy families ; but as in that in- 
clement climate and sequestered locality the 
physical exigencies *of the population are 
numerous, and must be supplied principally 
from domestic resources, each homestead is 
extensive, and has many inmates ; and the 
commercial character of the inhabitants causes 
a small warehouse to be a usual appurtenance 
to a residence. Elevation above the sea about 
J),29G feet. Lat. 31 w 40', long. 73° 30'. 

KANUNA.— A town iu the Rajpoot state | 
of Jodhpoor, situate on the right bank of the 
Loonee river, and 53 miles S.W. from Jodh- 
puor. Lat. 25 u 50', long. 72° 30'. 

KANUVVA1I, in tho Barce Dooab division 


of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank of the river Chukki, 83 miles E. hy N. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 55', long. 
75 5 30'. 

KAN WAR A. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Tonk, situate on tho right bank 
of the Ahoo river, and 178 miles W. by N. 
from Saugur. Lat. 24° 25', long. 70° 4'. 

KAOLAIR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 137 miles N.N.W. 
from Hyderabad, and 137 miles S. hy E. from 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 19° 17', long. 78 J . 

KAOMALLA. — A town in tho Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 106 miles S.W. by S. from 
Jodhpoor, and 54 miles N. by E. from Deesa. 
Lat. 24° 5S', long. 72° 21'. 

, KAONDATTR. — A town of Orissa, on the 
south-west frontier of Bengal, in the nativo 
zcnnmlarry of Joy poor, 22 miles E. from Jey- 
poor, and 76 miles N.W. from Vizianagrum. 
Lat. 18’ 59', long. 82' 46'. 

K A PA LAI) BOO< 4, in the Mysore, a fort 
on a steep hill producing s-andal-w^ood. It was 
selected by Tippoo Sultan for the incarceration 
of those unhappy persons who incurred his 
especial displeasure. The choice w r as probably 
madonvith reference to the* insalubrity of the 
place, the air and water being extremely bad, 
aud tlie quality of the latter being rendered 
more deleterious by throwing into the wells 
branches of euphorbiuni and putrescent animal 
substances. These sources of death, further 
aided by unwholesome food, told on the 
wretched inmates of the place so fearfully and 
fatally, that it is said “no native prisoner ever 
returned to defail the horrors of this dungeon.’' 
Kapaladioog is situate in the rough moun- 
tainous tract N.E, of Seringa patam, from 
which it is distant 30 miles. Lat. 12° 30', 
long. 77° 21'. 

KAPOORTHELLA, iu tbe Julinder Hooab 
division cf the Punjab, a to.\n situated eight 
miles from tho left bank t the river Bcas, 
75 miles 13. by S. of tbe town of Lahore. Ijat. 
31° 24', long. 75 u 25'. 

KA PR A IRA, in tbe Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village or small town on tbe route 
from Nusseerabad to the town of Jodhpoor, 
and 29 miles E. of the latter. It contains 
500 houses. Lat. 26° 17', long. 73° 36'. 

KAPPRRA. — A town in tlie Rajpoot state 
of Boomlee, five miles from the right Rank of 
the river t'humbul, and 29 miles E.S.E. from 
Boomlee. Lat. 25° 22, long. 76' 10'. 

K A R A KN ARIL. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or the Nizam’s dominions, 60 miles N.N.E. 
from Ahmednuggur, aud 60 miles S. 10. by S. 
from Mall^aum. Lat. 19° 52', long. 75’ 7'. 

KA R A N J A , in t.lu» presidency of TVunlwy, 
ail island on the east ride of the haibour <>t 
Bombay, situate south of the islaud of Hle- 
phauta, and separated by a narrow channel 
from the mainland. It is four mill s long, and 
nearly two broad, and is low, with the e\- 
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ception of two remarkable hills, called the 
Gieat and Little Karanja Hills, Karanja 
Little Hill is on the north part of the island, 
and has an irrogular outline. The great hill, 
which is on the south part of the island, is 
very conspicuous. Its shape is somewhat con- 
vex, but with a flat space ou the summit, and 
a steep declivity at each end. The town of 
Karanja is a small assemblage of low ill-built 
houses, situate near a tank. On the south 
hill, and on a site very difficult, of access, is 
the fort, now* ruinous, and at no time strong, 
mounting fourteen guns, but offering no re- 
sistance to attack except from its difficulty of 
approach. The less-elevated part of the island 
is very fertile, “abounding with rice-fields, 
cocoanut, palmyra, mango, and tamarind-trees ; 
the trees being filled with monkeys, parrots, 
owls, and singing-birde of various kinds. ** 
Karanja was an early possession of the Portu- 
guese ; and in 16(51, when Bombay was ceded 
as paitof the dowry of the Infanta of Portugal, 
on her marriage with Charles II., was retained, 
notwithstanding the protest of the English 
authorities that its retention wa9 a violation 
of the treaty. The Portuguese, moreover, 
availed themselves of its possession to give 
every possible annoyance to the settlement of 
Bombay. It souiuafter (in 1683) fell irito the 
hands of Sambaji, the Mahratta chief. In 

1774, it was taken by the English, and for- 
mally ceded by the Mahratta government in 

1775, the cefcgion being confirmed by an addi- 
tional clause in the treaty of Poorunder, con- 
cluded in the following year. Karanja is in 
lat. 18° 51', long. 73° 2'. 

KATIANO. — A town in the British province 
of Nagpoor, 10*2 miles S.E. by 8. from Nag- 
poor, and 55 miles E. by N. from Chanda. 
Lat. 20 g 8', long. 80° 14'. 

KAHEAL.— See Keriall. 

KAREANS. — A town in tho British dis- 
trict of Amherst, in the Tenasserim provinces, 
58 miles E. by S. of Moulmein. Lat. 16° 20', 
long. 98° 34'. 

KARENLUR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 51 
miles S.E. by S. of Canoanore, Lat. 11° 18'. 
long. 75° 56'. 

_ KAREPUITUN. — A town in the British 
district of Rutnageriah, presidency of Bombay, 
174 miles S.S.E. of Bombay. Lat. 16 rj 32'. 
long. 73° 41'. 

KARGVIL. — A town in the principality of 
Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, two 
miles from the right bank the river Dras, 
and 79 miles E.N.E. from Urinagur. Lat. 
34° $2, long. 76° 15'. 

KARHLA, or KARBLA, in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, a village on the route from 
Neemuch, via Palee, to the city of Jodhpoor, 
and 33 miles S. of the latter. Supplies are 
scanty, but there is good water in talks. The 
road to the south is excellent, over an open 


country ; to the north, very sandy, over un- 
dulating ground. Lat t 2 5° 51', long. 73° 23'. 

KARrAN, in the Jetch Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town wsituated 15 miles from tho 
left bank of the Jhelum, 88 miles N. by W. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32° 47', long. 
73° 54'. 

KARICAL. — A French settlement within 
the limits of the British district of Tanjoro, 
presidency of Madras, Bituate near the Coro- 
mandel coast of the Bay of Bengal, on a small 
estuary of the river Cauvery. In the dry 
season, the mouth of this estuary is quite ob- 
structed by a bar of sand, which, during tho 
periodical inundations of the Cauvery, is so 
far swept away, that the channel is navigable 
for coasting craft. The French territory, 
which is completely surrounded by the British 
district of Tanjore, contains an area of 63 
square miles. It was restored at the general 
pacification in 1814, on condition that no for- 
tifications should be erected thereon. The 
population is estimated, for town and terri- 
tory, at — Europeans, 43 ; East- Indians, 71 ; 
natives, 49,193 : giving a total of 49,307. By 
tho terms of tlfe treaty, no military are to 
be retained but such as may l>e required for 
purposes of police. The civil establishment 
consists of a governor, a colonial inspector, a 
commandant of the troops, a royal judge, and 
other officers. Distant from Tanjoio, E, 47 
miles; Madias, S., 150 miles. • Lat. 10 55', 
long. 79° 53'. 

KARTNJA. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, 4(5 miles \V. from Nagpoor, 
and 59 miles E. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 21° 10', 
long. 78° 28'. 

KAUINJA, in the British district of Sau- 
gor and Nerbudda, licut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Baitool 
to Ellichpoor, 44 miles tt.S.W. of tlfc former. 
Lat. 21° 18', long. IT 40'. 

KARIS, in the British district of Allygiuh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Allygurh to 
that of Muttra, and 18 miles S.W. of tho 
former. Lat. 27° 39', long. 78° 2'. 

KARKEEKOT. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, threo miles from the left bank 
of LheLrunduk river, and 131 miles N.W. by 
W. from Khatmamloo. Lat, 28* 27', long. 
83° 21'. 

KARKU LL, in the British district of South 
Canara, presidency of Madras, a town on tho 
stream discharging itself, a Hhort distance lx/low, 
into a small lake. It is without fortifications, 
and near it are the ruins of tho palace of tho 
Byrasu Wodcars, rajahs of the Jain persuasion, 
and formerly rulers of this country. Here is 
an image of Gomuta Raya, who, According to 
tradition, had been once a powerful king. It 
“is made of one piece of granite, the extreme 
dimensions of which above-ground are, thirty- 
eight feet in height, ten and a half feet in 
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breadth, and ten feet in thickness and there 
are probably three foot more under ground. 
Karkull is 26 miles N*E. of Maugaloor, 360 
W. of Madras. Lat. 13° 13', long, 75° 3'. 

K A KLEE. — A village in the British collec- 
torate of Poona, presidency of Bombay, situate 
on the main rood from Bombay to Poona, seven 
mile* E. of the Bhore Ghaut. That which 
chiefly gives distinction to Karlee, is the 
cavern- temple, with its accessories of attendant 
excavations, in conformity with the view taken 
by GoUmel Sykes, who olwerves, " These 
monasteries consisted of a cliapel or chapels, 
common halls or refectories, with sleeping-cells 
around thorn," and other appendages. Heber 
describes it as hewn on the face of a precipice 
about two-thirds up the side of a steep hill, 
rising with a very Bcarped and regular talus to 
the height probably of 800 feet above the plain. 
Besides the principal temple, the excavations 
contain many smaller apartments, evidently 
intended for the lodging of monks or hermits. 
Some of these arc very highly ornamented. 
The temple itself is approached by a nairow 
path winding among trees, brushwood, and 
fragments of rock, and entered by a noble arch. 
In the front is a pillar surmounted by three 
lions back to back. Within the portico are 
sevi ral colossal fi gu • of elephants, on each 
of which is a mohout, very will carved, and a 
liowdah with two persons seated in it. Naked 
male and female figures in alto-rilievo, and 
somewhat larger than life, cover the screen on 
each side of the door. Both as to dimensions 
and elaborate ornament, this templo merits 
high distinction among buildings of its kind. 
It contains no visible object of devotion, except 
the nn-tic chnttah or umbrella. Buddhist sym- 
bols pi edormnalo throughout. All the various 
cave-temples have much in common, as may be 
seen to a certain evtent in the article Ki.e- 
FIIANTA, in this work. Karlee is distant E. 
from Bombay 40 miles, N.W. from Poona 32. 
Ii.it. 18° 46', long. 73° 31'. 

K ABM EL, in the Punjab, a village on tho 
route from Bamnuggur to Bind Dadun Khan, 
and six miles N.W. of the former town, ft is 
situate near the right bank of the Chenaub, 
and close to tho ferry, which is one of groat 
importance, aw the river, when fullest, is above 
a miJo broad, and the traffic considerable. 
Lat. 32° 26', long. 73° 46'. 

K ARNAIJRAYAG, in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village at the prayag or confluence of the 
Aluknumla and Pindar rivers. It contains a 
math or shrine of Kama, a mythological per- 
sonage revered by the Hindoos ; ami hence is 
one of the five prayags pilgrimage to which is 
enjoined in the Shastras. The Pindar is here 
crossed by a jhula or rude suspension-bridge of 
ropes. Elevation above the sea 2,560 feet. 
Lat. 30" 15', long. 70° 16'. 

K A BOOM HA.— An island situated in the 
Gulf of Outch, four miles from the coast of the 
peninsula of Kattywar, one and a half mile 


long, N. to 8., and three milos broad, E. to W, 
Lat. 22° 27', long. 69° 47'. 

t KAPOOR AH. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, four miles from the right 
bank of the Soondoo river, and 128 miles YV. 
by S. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21° 1', louir. 
82° 7'. 

KAROW RIVER, rising on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, in lat. 22 r 50', long. 85' 1 13', 
in the British territory of Ringboora, and, 
flowipg in a circuitous, but ge^r&lly north- 
easterly course, through the Biimh district of 
(Jhota Nagpoor for eighty-five miles, falls into 
the Roobunreeka river, on its right bank, in 
lat. 23° 16', long. 85° 52'. 

KAROWKE.— See Gabowke. 

K ARRAN.-- A town in the native state of 
Bombra, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
situate on the left bank of one of the branches 
of the Braminy river, aud 61 miles E. from 
Sumbulpoor, Lat. 21° 27’, long. 84" 59'. 

KARTINAAi), in Malabar, a district or 
raj extending from the seacoast up the west- 
ern declivity of the Western Ghats, The 
more level parts towards tho sea are very 
fertile and productive, especially of rice ; but 
tho dveadful devastations of Tippoo Sultan 
tli re w the country into such a state of con- 
fusion ami weakness, that the grain produced 
was not sufficient for the consumption of the 
inhabitants, who, in 1800, impor|pd from the 
southern districts as well as from Canara. In 
the eastern part of the district the hills are 
much overgr wn with wood, which the Nairs, 
constituting the majority of the population, re- 
gard as a protection against invasion. Amongst 
those woods cardamoms are of natural growth. 
Those who bring them to market search such 
places as are thickly covered with bushes, ami 
have many springs aud small streams, and they 
generally succeed in finding some scatteied 
plants of th* valued shrub. They then clear 
away the trees and undergo *1 around the 
plants which multiply abund*..itly during the 
rainy season, and in the fourth year flower and 
produce their fruit. Coo 1 ness is requisite for 
the perfection of this plaut, which consequently 
can be successfully managed only on lofty hills. 
The Naira of this country exhibit in character 
and manners all the revolting peculiarities of 
their caste. The ancestor of the rajah of Kar- 
tinad, or Cadutinada as it is called by the 
natives, was a Nair of eminence, who, about 
1564, wrested this tract from the rajah of 
Cherikal, and exercised absolute power within 
it ; as did his successors, until the invasion of 
'Tippoo Sultan. On the expulsion of that 
tyrant, in 1 792, the then rajah was restored. 
A tribute i. paid, to the East- India Company, 
but in other respects the rajah assumes sove- 
reign sway. He resides at Kuthipuram, in 
lat. 11° 42, long. 75' 44'. 

KARUB. — A town in the British district of 
Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 15 miles 8.S.E. of 
Patna, Lat. 25" 21', long. 85 1 ' 21\ 
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KARUNJA, in Hyderabad, or territory of 
the Nizam, a town on the northern declivity of 
the range of mountains bounding 1 the valley of 
the Taptee on the south. Distance from Ellieh- 
poor, S., 53 miles; Aurungabad, N.E., 140; 
Hyderabad, N., 225. Lat. 20° 28', long. 
77° 34'. • 

KASEENUGUR. — A town in the inde* 
pendent state of Tipperah, presidency of Ben- 
gal, situate on the right bank- of one of the 
branches o fjih e Barak, and 32 miles S.S.E. 
from Silliet.wLat. 24° 32', long. 92° 10'. 1 

KASEGAON. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 88 
miles E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 36', long. 75° 22'. 

KASHEEPORE, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the right kank of the Jumna. 
Distance S.E. from Delhi 48 miles. Lat. 
28° 1', long. 77 3 33'. 

KASJIIPOOR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the town of Morada- 
bad to Alinora, and 31 miles N. of the former. 
It is situate in a marshy plain, overrun with 
gigantic grass, intermixed with bushes and 
trees. Heber observes, that he had “ never 
seen a more feverish ortigerly country.’* It is 
a famous place of Hindoo pilgrimage, having 
several temples, and a holy tank, where pil- 
grims bathe, on their way to Badriuath. A 
short distaifee to the south-east js a fort, now 
in rums. There is a brisk transit-trade in this 
town, between Kuinaon and Chinese Tartary 
on one side, and Hindostan on the other ; and 
some of the traders are opulent. The natives 
attribute to it great antiquity, alleging it to 
have been built 5,000 years ago, by a renowned 
personage called Cashi, Elevation above the 
sea 759 feet. Lat. 29° 13', long. 79' I'. 

KASHMEHE.— I See Casiimeke. ' 

KASHUNG, or KOZHANG, in Bussahir, 
a river, or rather torrent, in the district of 
Koonawur, is crossed by the route from Pangi 
to Sungnum, in lat. 3V 37', long. 7** 22', and 
at an elevation of 8,240 feet above the sea. 
Its volume of water is considerable, and is hur- 
ried along with extreme violence, noise, and 
rapidity, forming a complete line of foam. The 
route crosses it by means of a good sanga or 
wooden bridge ; about two miles below which, 
flowing in a south-easterly direction, it falls 
into the Sutlej, in lat. 31° 36', long. 7S J 22'. 

KASIM K A. — A town in the native state of 
Bhawulpoor, four miles from the left bank of 
the Ghara river, and 91 miles N.E. by E. from 
Bhawulpoor. Lat. 30° 2', long. 73° 3'. 

KASIMPOOR, or KASIM iJIAD, in the 
British district of Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W, Provinces, a town on the route from 
Futtehgurh to Meerut, by Khasghnje, and 
101 miles N.W. of Futtehgurh. It is'situate 
near the left bank of the Kalee Nuddee (East), 
in an open country but partially cultivated! 
Lat. 28° 3', long. 73° 19'. 


KASIN.-— A town in the C in-Sutlej Seik 
state of Mundoto, situate on the left bank of 
the river, and 33 miles S.W. by W. from 
Ferozepoor. Lat. 30° 38', long. 74° 14'. 

KASNIKOTA. — A town in the British 
district of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 
22 miles W. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 17° 40', 
long. 83° 1'. 

KASNUH, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuhur, liGut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, the principni place of the pergunnah 
of the same name, on the route from Delhi to 
Muttra, by the left hank of the Jumna, and 25 
miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 28° 26', long. 
77° 36'. 

K A SSEH G AON. — A town in the British 
province of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 
154 miles S.E. by S. of Bombay. Lat. 17 8', 
long. 74° 16'. 

K A SSI A REE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 80 miles 
W.S.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22 J S', long. 87 v 17'. 

KASSYE GOPANO, in Sinde, a town on 
the route from Hyderabad to Kelt wan, by tin* 
way of Kotree, and 25 miles N. of llydeiabad. 
It is situate on the right bank of the Indus, 
in. a fertile and well-cultivated countiy. Lat. 
25 J 46', long. 6S J 22'. 

KATELEE. — A town in tin British district 
of Mym unsing, lieut.-gov. ol Bengal, 77 miles 
E. of Dinnjepoor. Lat. 25 27', long. 89 50 . 

KATHA MYO. — A town of Bunnah, 
.situate on the right bank of the Irawaddy 
river, and 1G1 miles N. from Ava. Lat. 
24 J 11', long. 96“ 14'. 

KATH KI NAO, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
summit in the range dividing the valley of the 
Wo.storri Raingunga river from that of the 
Kosilla. On it are a fort and stockade, held 
by the Goorkas during their occupation of the 
country. Elevation above the sea 5,001 feet. 
Lat. 29° 34', long. 79' 10'. 

KATHOJIYA. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, three miles from the right kank ol 
the Trisul Gutiga river, and 35 miles W .N.W. 
from Khatmandoo. Lat. 27 J 53, long. 84 47. 

KAT1IORI, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
mere, a village on the route from the town of 
Jessulmere to Bahawulpore, and 16 miles N. 
of the former. It is supplied with water from 
a fine tank. There are several wells, but the 
water is brackish. The village is inhabited by 
Puliwals, called elsewhere Boras, a tribe of 
Brahmins engaged principally in commercial 
pursuits. Lat. 27° 7', long. 70“ 59*. 

KATHOURA, in the British district of 
Rohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on tho route from Delhi to llausee, and 
37 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 28 50', 
long. 76° 45'. 

KATT, or KASTEE, in Jaunsar, a village 
among the mountains on the right of the 
Jumna, and two miles from its bank. It is 
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situate in a chasm, inclosed on every side by 
declivities, and hence the air is remarkably 
close, oppressive, and unhealthy, Lat. 30° 30', 
long. 78 ' 3'. 

KATI. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate 141 miles E. by S. 
of Buonali. Lat. 17° 58', long* 75 > 58'. 

KATKATUNJEH. -A town of Orissa, on 
tho south-west frontier of Bengal, in the native 
state of Keunjur, 185 miles W. by S. from 
Calcutta, and 110 miles E.N.E. from Sumbul- 
poor. Lat. 21 J 55', long. 85° 40', 

K ATMAN 1)00. — See Khatmandoo. 

KATNU ( tOUR. — A town in the British 
district of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
77 miles S.W, oy W. of Calcutta. Lat. 
22“ V, long. 87° 22'. 

KATOH. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 1*4 miles N.E. by E. from JodlqM>or, 
and 51 miles N.W. by N. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
27° 7', long. IV 19'. 

KATOLE. — A town in the British province 
of Nagpoor, situate on the left bank of one of 
the branches of the Warda, and 35 miles \V. 
by N. from Nagpoor. Lat. 21° 1(J, long. 
78° 37'. 

KATTETtEWAH, in the British district of 
Kauirur and Nuuudda, heat. gov. of the N.W. 
l’to\ in cos, a town on the rduto from Jubbul- 
poor to ltuttunpoor, 70 miles S. E. of the 
ioitncr. Lat. 22 29', long. 80' 57'. 

K ATTY \\ A It. — A province compn hending 
th« w hole of the peninsula of Guzei at, the name j 
of out* of the districts having been thus extended. 
On the noith and north west the peninsula is 
bounded 1 >y the Bunn and the Gulf of Catch ; 
on the south-west arid south bv the Arabian 
Sea , on the cant by the Gulf of Cambay and 
tho British district of Ahmedahad. It lies j 
between lat. 2i*° 42' — 23 u 10, long. 59 5' — 


consists of about 4,000 cavalry and 8,000 in- 
fantry. The chiefs are left in a large degree 
of independence. A criminal court has been 
established for the tual ol more serious offences, 
through the agency of the British residents; 
but tho native chiefs of the several states 
within the jurisdiction of the court sit therein 
as assessors. 

The surface of the country is generally un- 
dulating, with low ranges of IiiIIh running in 
irregular directions. The land in the middle- 
most part of the district is the highest, and 
here all the rivers take their rise, disem- 
boguing themselves respectively into the Ilunn, 
tlie Gulf of Cutch, the Arabian Sea, or the 
Gulf of Cambay. The locality denominated 
the Gir consists of a succession of ridges and 
lulls, covered with forest-trees and jungle, and 
with a surface extremely rugged. Towards the 
i south of th^ peninsula, some of the hills are 
above 1,000 feet high ; but their elevation 
j declines towards the north. Caverns, deep 
ravines, and other fastnesses, are very nume- 
rous, and bring extremely difficult of access, 
afford retreats lrom which Jiose within cannot 
be dislodged but with the utmost difficulty. The 
deadly climate of this wild tract is an additional 
security against the attacks of strangers, who 
encoutfter great risk by attempting to remain 
in it at the cl due of the year. The JSeedees, a 
people from the coast of Africa, alone encounter 
it woth impunity. Some of other races are 
occasionally tempted to brave the danger, as 
water and forage may be obtained here when 
they have faded in the plains, from which the 
cattle aredri.en up at such times; the water, 
however, is bad, and few persons drink of it 
for many days without incurring the penalty 
of disease. Numbers are cut off by death, 
and nianv more linger in a state of suffering 
from agues, feveis, and visceral complaints. 
These wooded hills are haunted by lions, leo- 


72 14, and lias an area of 19,S50 square j pai ds, chitas or hunting b>opards* wolves, 

miles. It is divided into ten distucts, called | jackals, foxes, wildcats, wild s vine, deer, and 
prants, named respectively, J lull a war, Katty- 1 antelopes ; porcupines are alt* numerous, aud 
war, Muchoo Caunta, llallar, Soiuth, Burda, va-d bodies of migratory rats sometimes move 
Golulwar, OondSurweya, Babi iawar, and Oka- over the country, none knowiug whence they 
imindel. These districts are again subdivided come, nor, on their disappearance, w hither they 
into the separate possession^ ot a host of Hin- go. They are double tlie size of the common 
doo chiefs, some of whom are tributary to the rat ; and their ravages in some years are of 
British government, others to the Guieowar. frightful extent. In 1S14 they produced a 
'Hie Boishwa formerly claimed very consider- famine, and on this account it acquired, and is 
able tributary rights in Katty war ; and tho still referred to, as the “rat year.” 
destruction of Ins power and sovereignty by Of domestic animals, the Kattywar horse 
tho British transferred them to the latter. In was once celebrated, and considered superior, 
this manner did the British government acquire for military purposes, to any in India ; but of 
superiority over part of the chiefs above men- late years the breed has much deteriorated. Of 
tioned ; and it being found inconvenient that kino, the breed called Hosain is much prized, 
two authorities should exercise the power of l>oth in the peninsula and beyond its limits ; 
levying tribute, #01 have been placed under and buffalu * are also much valued. There 
the control of that government, by whose are a few camels ; but they are small, and 
agency the entire tribute is now collected; not much valued. 

the Guicowar’s share being accounted for to The grains pnnei pally cultivated are bajra or 
that prince. The number of chiefs amounts to millet, joar or maize, and wheat. The sugar- 
21 t>, their total revenue to 450,172/.; of which | cane is grown to a considerable extent, hut 
104,739/. is paid as tribute, leaviug a residue j want of skill among the people prevents the 
oi 345,433/. The military force maintained produce from being brought to any other fonn 
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than goor or molasses. Cotton is the principal | 
commercial crop. The soil is not fertile, being | 
in general rather sandy, and requiring consider- 
able irrigation for the production of crops ; but 
for this there are ample means, as besides the 
numerous streams throughout the country, 
water is in general close to the surface, and 
wells are very numerous, especially in the 
southern part of the country. The population 
is returned at 1,408,900. The principal towns, 
Amreli, Choteyla, Koondla, Buggusra, Cheetal, 
are described under their respective names in 
the alphabetical arrangement. For further 
information, see the article Gozerat. 

KATUKPOOR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allygurh to the 
town of Moradabad, and 30 miles S.W. of the 
latter. Lafc. 28 a 33', long. 78° S2' t 

KAULARI, or KOELARTJ, in the British 
district of Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town 12 miles S.E. of the city of 
Agra. J>t. 27° 3', long. 78° 14'. 

KAUMOORY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Madura, presidency of Madras, 40 
miles S.S.E. of Madura. Lat. 9° 24', long. 
78° 25'. 

KAUNDY, in the British district of*Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to that of Cawnpore, and 43 miles W. 
of the latter. Lat. 26" 21', long* 79° 47'. 

KAUNKAKOTE, in the Jetch Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
bank of the Jhelum, 113 miles W. of the town 
of Lahore. Lat. 31° 31', long. 72° 16'. 

KATJNWUN. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Dhar, 137 miles W.S.W. from 
Bhopal, and 174 miles E. from Ahmedabad. 
Lat. 22° 53', long. 75° IS' 

&AURLOOALLA, in the Sinde S&gur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
24 miles from the right bauk of the Jhelum, 
142 miles W. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 
31° 29', long. 71° 46'. 

KAUTCOT. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or the territory of Kindhia’s family, 
103 miles W.S.W. from Hoosungabad, and 
120 miles N.W. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 22° 20', 
long. 76° 12f. 

KAVDDAHALLI. — A town in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
141 miles E. of Cannanore. Lat. 12° 4'. long. 
77° 30'. 

JLAYBONG. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Pegue/ on the right bank of one of the 
mouths of the Irawady, and mileH W. by S. 
from Pegue. Lat. 17° ZW, long. 95° 16'. 

KAZA. — A town in the British district of 
Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 10 miles N.E. 
of Guntoor. Lat. 16° 24', long. 80° 3a. 

KAZIKHERA, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 


Cawnpore to Futtehpore, and five miles S.E. 
of the former. Lat. 2Q° 25', long. 80° 27'. 

KAZURANGA.— A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Nowgong, 42 miles E.N.E. 
of Nowgong. Lat. 26° 37', long. 93° 24'. 
KEDA. — See Queda.ii. 

KEDAR GUNGA, in native Gurwlial, a 
river rising at the north-eastern base of the 
mountain stylod in the trigonometrical survey 
Mount Moira, ‘and in lat. 30° 54', long. 79 w 5 . 
It holds a very rapid course of ten or twelve 
miles, generally in a north-westerly direction, 
and falls into Abe Bhageerettce, on the left 
side, about a gtiushot below Gangotri, and in 
lat. 30° 59', long. 78° 59'. Like other Hima- 
layan streams, it is subject to great and rapid 
increase, from the melting of the mountain 
snows by the sun's heat ; and this may account 
for the different descriptions of it by Fraser, 
and by Hodgson and Herbert. According to 
the former, it is “a rapid and considerable 
stream, said to have itH rise in the Cedar 
Mountain, twelve cos distance.” According 
to the latter, “ It has no claim to the title of 
a river, being merely a torrent from the snow, 
of ten or twelve feet wide, ami shallow. It 
comes out of a rocky gorge, and its course c:m- 
not'be longer than three or four miles.” 

KEDAR KANTA, in native <jinwh.il, a 
peak in the ridge separating the rivers Jumru 
and Tons. The acclivity of its side** is mode- 
rate in all parts, so that it can without much 
difficulty be ascended everywhere, though eh- 
vated considerably above the ridges which 
radiato from it to almost all points of the com- 
pass. The summit terminates in an horizontal 
area of a few square yards ; and, according to 
Hodgson aud Herbert, consists of gneiss ; but 
Jacquemout explicitly states that the forma- 
tion is micaceous schist (imeaschiste), which, 
according to him, forms the whole mass of the 
mountain. About the base, however, in many 
places are enormous beds of white naccharoul 
limestone, veined with yellowish mica, and 
sometimes upwards of 120 feet thick. The top 
of Kedar Kanta is above the limit of fnrcHt 
vegetation, which terminates on its sides, at 
an elevation of aliout 10,000 feet above the sea, 
in rather precise demarcation, on soil well suited 
for the growth of trees ; and consequently the 
cessation of their growth must be the effect of 
diminished temperature. Below the stated 
limit, the sides of the mountain are covered 
with dense forests of oak, pine, yew, maple, 
holly, horse-chestnut, alder, rhododendron, and 
thickets of juniper and gooselierry. The 
character of the forests is quite that of similar 
vegetation in Europe, the growth of whose 
mountains and plains is here united. The tree- 
less and higher part of the mountain produces a 
sedgy sward, intermixed with various sorts of 
the anemone, ranunculus, iris, cory drills, pha- 
langium, primula, gentiana, saxifraga, and some 
other Alpine plants. A minute species of 
euphorbia thrives, but not below 11,000 feet. 
In the year when this mountain was surveyed 
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by Hodgson feul Hrfbert, u in June v it was 
deep in snow, but in August liad lost it all." 
Jacquemont, attheeudw May, found tbe sum- 
mit free from snow, though a patch lay undis- 
solved on tbe north eastern declivity. From 
a barometrical observation, he estimates the 
elevation at 12,756 feet above the sea. The 
estimate of Hodgson and Herbert is 12,689; 
a closer correspondence than usual between 
those authorities. It was a station of the large 
scries of triangles in the great trigonometrical 
survey of the Himalaya. Lat, 31° 1', long, 
78° 14\ 

KEDARNATH (TEMPLE, OF), in Gurh- 
wal, is situate on a lofty ridge, rising on the 
eastern frontier towards Kumaon. The temple 
is rather large and handsome, and, according 
to Traill, was only completed nlioiit twenty-five 
years since. It is frequented by Hindoo pil- 
grims, a previous visit to Kedamath being 
considered a necessary preparation to the pil- 
grimage of Radarinath. The object of worship 
is a rock, supposed to represent A portion of 
the body of Kodainath, who, flying from some 
pursuers, took refuge here in the fin in of a 
buffalo, and, finding himself overtaken, dived 
into the ground, leaving, however, his hinder 
part on the surface an object of adoration. The 
remaining poitions of the body of the god, four 
in number, are objects of worship at four sepa 
rate temples, situate along tbe Himalaya chain, 
and which, along with Kedarnath, form what 
is termed the “ Pouch Kedar,” the pilgrimage 
to which places in succession is considered an 
achievement of extraordinary merit. In the 
vicinity of Kedarnafh is the peak of “ Maha 
1'anth," wheie, in imitation of the Pandavas, 
who, according to the legend, devoted them- 
selves, and fiom whence they were believed to 
be taken up to heaven, fiom twenty to thirty 
wretched victims of superstition annually com- 
mit suicide, ei tlier by proceeding into the 
snowy wAste until thy perish by hunger and 
cold, or by precipitating themselves from a 
precipice in the neighbourhood, called Bhyrava 
J hump. These suicides arc chiefly trorn Guzerat 
and Bengal , the hill people seldom thus devote 
themselves. The rawal, or chief priest of the 
temple, is invariably a Brahmin from the Mala- 
bar o<tast. The temple has an annual income 
of about 6,000 rupees, principally from lands, 
and eked out by offerings. Elevation above 
the wea, of the temple, 1 feet. Lat. 30' 4 4', 

long. 79' 7'. 

KKDER — A town in the British district 
of Midnanoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 60 milg? 
W.S.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22* 19', long. 
87° 31'. 

KEDJEREE, in the British district of 
Itooghly, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a seafaring 
plaoe on the western coast of the estuary of 
the'Hooghly, and on the inside or most western 
channel, formerly the principal approach for 
shippiug destined for Calcutta. The largest 
ships might then moor here, the depths being 
six or seven fathoms; but a sand -bank has 
3 fi 


accumulated in the road or channel, by which 
the depth has been reduced to two or two And . 
a half fathoms at low water. The first section 
of telegraphic communication in India ex* 
tended from this place to Calcutta. Distance 
from Calcutta, S*W., 40 miles. Lat. 21 6 53', 
long. 88°. 

KED YW AREE, in Rinde, is the mouth of 
an offset from the right or western side of the 
Bata, or great eastern branch of the Indus, by 
which the groat bulk of its waters is discharged. 
Since the inundation of 1848, the did bed of 
the Kedywarec has been deserted, and the 
stream now flows to the sea by a channel 
inclined six miles more eastward. The new 
channel ib at present tolerably well defined, 
having nix to eight feet water at low tide. 
Lat, 24° 2‘, long. 67° 21'. 

KE EC 1 HOW LEE, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment 
of Allygurh to that of Mynpooree, and 13 
miles N.W. of the latte£ Lat. 27° 20', long. 
78° 57'. 

KEEK AIRY. — A town in Mysore, 29 miles 
N.N.W. from Seiingapatam, and 96 miles 
N.F., by K. from Cannanore. Lat. 12 J 46', 
long* 70 r 31V. 

KEELEEPALEE — A town of Orissa, on 
the south-west frontier of Bengal, in the 
native state of Sou<>ponr, situate on the left 
twmk of the. Mahan uddy river, and 22 miles 

R. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21' Iff, long. 
84° 3 . 

KEEL K UN DA II. — A town in tbe British 
(hstuct of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 
100 miles K.E. by E. of Cannanoro. Lat. 
11° 14', long. 76 45'. 

KEENY — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate 65 miles S.S.VV. 
of Elbchpoor. Lat. 20° 19', long. 77° 16'. 

KEEItPOY, in the British ^strict of 
Hoogly, lieut *gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Kurd wad to Mulnapore, 40 miles 

S. of the former, 30 N.E. of the latter, 48 W. 
of Calcutta. Lat. 22 w 44, long. 87 J 41'. 

KEEHTAR. — A rauge of mountains of 
inconsiderable height m the western pap of 
Sitide, being an offset of the great Iiala range 
farther west. Their average height is mp- 
bably below 2,000 feet, but neither as^o 
dimensions nor in a geological point of view, 
have they been well explored. They lie be- 
tween lat. 25° 50' — 26' 1 40', and about the 
meridian line of long. 67* 40'. 

KEERUTPOOR, in the British district of 
Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on 4 he route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to that of Mvnpoorie, and six miles 
$.\V. of the latter. Lat. 27° 10', long, jr 2 . 

KEtM.— A town in tbe British district of 
Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 171 miles 
E.S.E. of Bombay. Lat. IS" 11', long. 
75° 22*. 
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KEIPU, in Bussahir, a pass in Koonawar, 
# over a lofty range of mountains dividing the 
valley of the Taglakhar river from that of 
the Hocho. Elevation above the sea 13,456 
feet. Lat. 31° 40', long. 78° 35'. 

KEIKNAli. — A town of Orissa, on the 
south-west frontier of Bengal, in the native 
state of Mohurbunge, 153 miles W. by 8. 
from Calcutta, and 117 miles N. from Cuttack. 
Bat. 22° 3', long. 86° 5'. 

KEITH A* or KITHA, in the British dis- 
trict of Humeerpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces, a town on the route from Cal pee to 
Jubulpoor, 52 miles 8. of the former, 217 N. 
of the latter. It is situate on the small river 
Bearma, amidst sandstone rocks, and on the 
bonier of a plain of black soil, to the effects of 
which is attributed the deadly malaria which 
has caused the place to bo deserted as a 
military station. The deleterious influence is 
aggravated during the rainy season by the 
inundations which overspread the vicinity, 
and at other times bj a very sultry tempera- 
ture. Here was a British cantonment, which, 
in 1828, was occupied by two regiments of 
infantry and a troop of cavalry. They were 
subsequently withdrawn, and when, six months 
afterwards, the place was visited by Davijson, 
the lodges of the Europeans, and even their 
tombs, had been partially demolished by the 
natives, and a force of thirty native soldiers 
and a European aeijeant were all that re- 
mained. It has, however, still a. small bazar, 
where supplies may be obtained. Lat. 25° 3V, 
long. 79 J 36'. 

KEKAPAR, in the British district of 
Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Baitoul 
to dubbulpoor, 69 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 22 J 33', long. 78° 41'. 

KEKREE, in the British district of,A jmeer, 
lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, atowu, the 
principal jdace of a pergunnah of the same 
name, on the route from Nussccrabad to 
Boondee, 36 miles S.E. of former, and 56 
miles N.W. of latter. The population of the 
town, which is surrounded by a wall, and 
represented as a place of importance, is 4,025. 
Distant H.E. from NusBccrabad cantonment 
35 miles ; S.E. from city of Ajrueer 50. Lat. 
26° 1', long. 75° 20'. 

KELEEAREE, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Almora to the Nepal 
territory, 26 miles E. of the former. Lat. 
23° 39', long. 80° 8'. 

< KELLA CABLE. — A town in the British 
district of Backergunje, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
130 miles E. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 50'. 
long. 89* 53'. 

KELLUKKAMOOREY. — A town in the 
native state of Travancore, 120 miles -W. by 
N. from Madura, and 131 miles S.E. by S. 
from Cannanore. Lat. 10* 16', long. 76° 27'. 

KELSAKARREE. — A town in the British 
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district of Backergunje, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
137 miles E. by 8. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 17', 
long. 90" 30'. 

KELZUR.— A town in the British province 
of Nagpoor, 26 miles S.W. from Nagpoor, ami 
86 miles E. by 8. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 54', 
long. 78 rt 51'. 

KEMNA. — A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 88 miles 
N.E. of Diuapoor. Lat. 26° 22', long. 86° 16'. 

KEN AMO W.- — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 48 miles 8. from Lucknow, and 39 miles 
8.E. from Cawnpoor. Lat. 26 J IP, long. 80 57'. 

KENKAR. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, situate on the left hank of the Monns 
river, and 65 miles N.N.E, from Goalpaia. 
Lat. 27°, long. 91° 9'. 

KEN I, AY. — A town of Burmah, 48 miles 
S.E. by E. from Ava, and 212 miles N.N.E. 
from Prome. Lat. 21° 30', long. 96” 39'. 

KENNERY. — Sec Salsette. 

KEN RIVER. — See Cane. 

KEO BRUNO, in Bussahir, a pa-s over n 
very lofty ridge, forming on the north-east the 
lxiundary between Koonawar and Chim.se 
Tartary. It is situate a short distance within 
the boundary of Chinese Tartary, but the 
exposure and severity of the climate prevent 
any piquet of that people from being stationed 
there, so that it has been repeatedly visited by 
Euiopeans, who, on attempting to continue 
their course to the eastward, have been uni- 
formly stopped and tuined luck by the autho- 
rities of the Celestial Empire. Hence it has 
been of late years the remotest point leached 
by European enterprise in attempting to pene- 
trate in that direction to CVnti.il Asia. The 
pass has been found free from snow at the end 
of July, though at the enoiiuouH elevation of 
18,313 feet above the sea. Lat. 31° 36', long. 
78 u 54'. * 

K EON (J PULA, KEONUPEETA, or 
KHEOUNGKELA.- -A stockade situate near 
the river Arracan, in tho proviuce of the same 
name, and about thirty miles from the town 
likewise so designated. It is noticeable only 
on account of an attempt to reduce it, made 
io 1825, 6y a marine force under Commodoic 
Hayes. It was then garrisoned by 1,000 
men, and after a severe contest of ten hours’ 
duration, tho commander was forced to retire. 
Iiat. 20° 30', long. 93 3'. 

KEOOKOOCHEE, in Bussahir, a halting- 
piace on the north-eastern declivity of tho 
elevated Charung Pass, which traverses tho 
huge mountain dividing the valley of the 
Buspa from that of the Tidung. ^ThU place 
is frequented on account of its supply of 
herbage from thyme, mint, sage, and other 
odoriferous plants, and of fuel, frofci junipers 
and other shrubs, indispensable resources to 
travellers in those frigid and dreary wastes. 
The halting-place is ou the right bank of the 
Nungulti, a rapid unfordablo torrent, falling 
490 
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into the river Tidimg a few miles farther authentic information as to its physical cha- 
tlowti. Elevation above the flea 12,457 feet, racteristics or productions aDDears to exist 

I ... Ol-il* •700^7' rpi.. .. l-i: . .. . .'T - . 


Lat. 31° 27', loug. 78“*37'. 


The population computed at the rate of 100 


(CEOUN NAOrAH.— A town of Bui-mah, to *•*!«*» mile, would amount to 187.800 ; 
situate on the left bank of the Irawaddy an “ *? believed to be not widely distant 

river, and 40 miles N. from Prome. Lat. ‘ ro J? * . ” VC J'; . 


19° 20', long. 95°. 

KEOW PEA. — A town in the British pro- 
vinco of Tenasserim, 37 miles N.W. by N. of 
Tcnasserim. Lat. 12 3 33', long. 98° 49'. 


From its slight importance, tho early history 
of this district is very obscure, and perhaps 
the first that ia known of it is, that in 1454 it 
was conquered by Mahmud Khilji, king of 
Malwa, and, with some neighbouring* tracts, 


KEPU, in the hill state of Kotgurh, a vil- assigned as an appanage to his son. After the 
lage situate on the left bank of the Sutluj, and conquest of Malwa by Akbar, the territory of 
at the northern base of the lofty ridge on which Kerowleo probably became incorporated with 
stands the fort of Kotgurh. The village of the empire of Delhi, and on tho decline of that 
Kepu is 3,000 feet above the sea, and hut- state, it appears to have been so far subju- 
rounded by beautiful and luxuriant vegetation, gated to the Mahrattas, that they exacted from 


fiat. 31° 20', loug. 77° 31'. 

KERAON, in the British district of Cawn 


it a tribute of 25,000 rupees annually. In 
1817, the right or claim to this tribute, with 


pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a yome others of a similar nature, was, uuder 
town three miles N. of the left bank of the tllc fourteenth article of the treaty of Poona, 


J umna, 20 miles E. of Calpee. Lat. 20° 7', 
long. 80 J 7'. 


I transferred by the Peishwa to the British 
I government, which gratuitously remitted it to 


KEllIAL, KOREN, or BIIOKCJR.-A U. he ^J ali * He was, however , little grateful 
raj under the control of the political agent for ' or th “ ^’.cessuon as, tl. ugh bound by treaty 
the eoutb-west frontier of Bengal. The chief *° knowledge the Bupremacy of the Brituli 
disti iets bordering on it are Bora Samba, government and to co-operato w»th it, be in 
Patna, Phooljer, and Oalahandy; and it era’ when that government was engaged m 

l, races an am. ol 1311 square m.los. Its the Burmese wa^and the standard of rebellion 
ecutie is in lat. 20“ 30', long. 82“ 40'. The , w “ 101bted at Bburtp,.re by Door,uu Saul, 
country is wild, and the people savage. The lent hw J™"* a,J * su “ tam th f. of . , he 

tribute, however, amounting with that of Blue " 8 “ r P er J uat r °“i “!, °r the 

kur, which is included iu it, to 1.0U6 rupees, £ r re ^ a ^ mb ‘ ed troops for bis own defence, 
is represented as paid with regularity. Tim . however, he made strong pro- 

, * „ 1 . 1 . f ii „ . . / . tensions of attachment, and it was not deemed 

present annual value of the country has licen I . . , ’ .. f 

1 - 1 - - necessary t . take any serious notice of these 


computed at 10,000 rupees. The population is 


to be about (38,000. 


capital, ia in lat. 20° 19', long. 82° 50'. 


Kerial the I vt3r ^ f°°^ 1 hut hostile proceedings. Beyond 

fulinstmpnfc of some border differences 


tho adjustment of some border differences 
between the states of Kerowlee and Jeypore, 


k MUM KHAN, in the Rritishylfctrict of i there seems to have been hardly any commu- 
llumeerpoor, hcut.gov. of tho N.W. Pro- 1 nic-ttion with the rajah of this small princi- 
vinccs, a village on the right hank of the pulity, from the period of the negotiation of the 
Jumna. • the channel of which is obstructed , t re aty until recently, wheo the advice and re- 
by rocks of kankar or calcaicous conglome- < monstrance of the British political agent were 
rate, l)ing in confusion, in consequence of|j eina nded by the usual canes — mismanage- 
tlu* less-resisting clay, which sustained them, (merit on the part of the head of the Btate 
‘having been washed away by tho violence ofl anc j h, H servants; pecuniary difficulties thence 
the stream. The rocks formerly extended in 1 resulting, and the existence of faction and in- 
broken masses four or five feet above the 1 j subordination among the military chief**. Sub- 
A\ater, for two-thirdn of the width oL the river, sequently, tho distracted conditipn of the state 
ami at the season of low water formed so , induced the rajah to solicit the interference of 
dangerous ami difficult an obstnu tiou to navi- 1 fl 10 British government ; and a compliance 
gatidh, that by tho order ol govorninent, engi- 1 ^vitK his request led to the restoration of trau- 
neera have for some years been employed infinity. Upon the death, in 1852, of the 
removing them. I *at. 26° 20', long. 79° 84 . | young rajah Nursing Pal, his adopted son 

KEROWLEE.-- A small state in Rnjpoo- j Bhurt Pal was recognised by the British 
tana, denominated from the citv of the same i government as his successor, and arrangements 
name. It is bounded on the north by Bhurt- were made for the administration of the state 
pore ; on the east by the state of Dholpore ; during the minority of the rajah. Shortly 
on tho south east by the river Chumbui, afterward.- however, it was discovered that 
dividing it from the territory of Gwalior, or certain irregularities in the adoption of Bhurt 
the possessions of the Scimlia family ; on the Pal had rendered the ceremony invalid. Upon 
west by the river Buuass, dividing it from this being made known to the British govern- 
the state of Jeypore ; and on the north-west ment, the recognition of Bhurt Pal as successor 
by the state of Jeypore. It lies between lat. to the throne was annulled, and Muddun Pal, 
25° 53' — 2(3 ' 48', long. 7(3' 47' — 77° 3 S'. The the nearest of kin to Nursing Pal, and a chief 
area is 1,878 square miles. Littlo or no of mature age, was elevated to the throne. The 
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total revenue of the country is stated at 506,903 
rupees ; but so much is alienated for various 
purposes, as to leave little more than two- 
thirds of that sum for the use of the state. 
The military force appears greatly d ^pro- 
portioned to the importance or necessities of 
the state, being returned at 784 (cavalry and 
infantry), besides nearly 1,100 men in the 
garrisons of a few forts; making a total of 
nearly 1,900. 

KJ3ROWLEE, in Rajpootana, the principal 
place of a small state of the same name, is 
situate on the route from Nusserabad to Gwa- 
lior, 152 miles K. of the former, and 89 W, of 
the latter. Garden gives nearly all that of late 
years is known of the place in the following 
passage : — u A large town and capital of the 
K&rowlee state ; supplies and water abundant ; 
the town is inclosed by a pucka (masonry) 
wall, and surmounted by difficult ravines to an 
extent of nearly two miles.” Tieffen thaler, 
describing Its condition about seventy years 
ago, states that the site of the town was 
selected by the rajah, when seeking security 
against Mahomedan invaders, on account of 
the difficulty of access to it, the road being for 
two miles narrow and easily defended. The 
immediate environs of the town he describes 
as well watered, fertile, carefully cultivated, 
and containing fine groves; the houses as built 
of brick, and those of a superior class faced 
with squared stone, and covered with large 
thin slabs ; but the streets as .narrow and 
filthy. He mentions two forts on two con- 
nected hills close to the town. One, the 
residence of the rajah, is described as a fine 
building, with very lofty towers, the walls 
being outside and inside faced with red- stone, 
put together with admirable accuracy and fine 
finish. The interior is represented as con- 
taining fine buildings and agreeable gardens. 
Tlie walls of the town are stated to be -massive, 
and Well built of large slabs, laid in regular 
layers one over the other : hut the whole 
upper fabric as too frail to bear artillery, and 
subject to inevitable destruction, if so assailed. 
Kerowlee is distant S.W. of Agra 80 miles, 

S. of Delhi 150. Lat. 26° 28', long. 77 5 10'. 

KE RUT POOR, in Sirhind, a village in the 
alluvial traot on the left bank of the Sutlej. 
It is situate in a beautiful grove of mango- 
trees, and at the foot of a bank surmounted 
by an elegant Hindoo temple, approached by 
means of a finely-proportioned and grand flight 
of stone steps. The neighbouring alluvial 
eminences are furrowed and broken up by tor- 
rents into numerous abrupt knolls, the resort of 
innumerable wild peafowl, protected by the 
superstition of the natives, a^d enlivening 
and heightening the beauty of the scenery. 
Distant N.W, from Calcutta 1,090 miles. 
JUt. 31° 11', long. 76° 37'. 

KERYCAUD. — A town of Southern India, 
in the native state of Travancore, situate on 
the coast, 122 miles W.S.W. from Madura. 
Ut. 9 6 IT, long. 76° 82'. 


KESSODE. — A town in the province of 
Guzerat, or the dominions of the Guicowar, 
13 miles N.E. from the coast, and 81 miles 
S.S. W. from Rajkote. Lat. 21° 16', long. 70 ‘ 1 8'. 

REST, in the British district of Etawa, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Agra to that 
of Etawa, and eight miles N.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 26° 52', long. 78° 58'. 

KETHOR, ifithe British district of Mocrut, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a town on 
the route from Muznffurnuggur to Boolund- 
shuhur, 33 miles N. of the latter. Lat. 28 u 51', 
long. 78°. 

KETWAREE, in the territory of Rhurt- 
pore, a village on the route from Muttra to 
Eerozpore, in the British district of Goorgaon, 
35 miles N.W. of former, 17 S.E. of latter. 
Lat. 27° 37', long. 7T 12'. 

KEUNJUR.— A town of Orissa, on the 
south-west frontier of Bengal, in the native 
state of Keunjur, three miles from the left 
bank of the Byeturnee river, and 82 miles 
N. by W. from Cuttack. Lat. 21* 39', long. 
85° 41'. 

KEUNJUR, in Orissa, one of the Cuttack 
mehals, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
bounded on the north by Singboom ; on the 
north-east by Mohurbunge ; on the east by 
the British district of Balasoro ; on the south 
by the Cuttack mehals ; and on the west by 
the native states of Bom hi a and Ttanei. It 
extends from lat. 21° V — 22 \ and from long. 
85' T — S6 C 23'; is ninety miles in length from 
south-east to north-west, and sixty miles in 
breadth. The population is returned at 
225,990. The mehal became subject to Bri- 
tish supremacy upon the conquest of the pro- 
vince of Cuttack in 1 804. 

KEUTEE, in Bhaghelcund, or the territory 
of Itcwa, a village on the direct roflto from 
Mirzapoor to the diamond-mines of Punnah, 
and 75 miles S.W. of the former. It is re- 
markable for a cascade, where the Mohana, a* 
small tributary of the Tons, falls a depth of 
272 feet, over a purplish rock overlying i\ 
mottled sandstone. Elevation above the sea 
923 feet. *Lat. 24° 49', long. 81° 31'. 

KEWA1E, or KOT KEWAYI, in the 
British district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of tho 
N.W. Provinces, a small town near the east- 
ern frontier towards Benares, and about eight 
miles from the left bank of the Ganges, 25 
miles E. of the city of Allahabad. Lat. 25° 25 . 
long, 82° 23'. 

KEY ALL, in the Sinde Sagur "Qooab di\$* 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
bank of the river Indus, 78 miles &W. of the 
town of Mooltan. Lat. 29° 15', long. 70° 43'. 

KEYONTHUL, a hill state between the 
Sutlej and the Jumna, is bounded on the north 
by Siiela and by the chieftainship* Kothee, 
Mudlian, Theng, and Goond, all of them tribu- 
tary to Keyonthul ; on the east by Bulsun ; on 
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the south by Sirrnour and by territory apper- 
taining to the rajah of Pateeala ; and on the 
west by Baghat and a pbrtion of Pateeala. It 
is about fifteen mites in length from north to 
Mouth, and about the name distance in breadth. 
The centre is in lat. 31°, long. 77° 18'. It is 
tlnoughout a maze of mountains of consider- 
able height, no part of the country having 
probably an elevation less than 3,000 feet, 
while one summit, that of Manund, attains 
the height of 7,800; and another, that of 
Muhhassu, 0,078 above the sea. The drainage i 
is south-eastward into the river Girl. The I 
principal place is Junug, the residence of the] 
rai i a, or Hindoo prince. | 

The territory of Keyonthul was dismembered | 
by the British government, after the conquest , 
of the hills, and a poition *sold to the rajah of i 
Pateeala. In consideration of this alienation, 
the remainder of the Keyonthul state is ex- 
empted from the payment of tiibute. As at' 
present existing, Keyonthul proper has an area , 
of 139 squaie miles; but if its tributary de- 1 
pendencies, Kothce, Mud h an, Tlieog, Goond, 1 
and Poondur, be included, the area will bo 272 
miles. Thu population of Keyonthul proper is 1 
about 1 1,000 ; with that of the dependencies, I 
it is estimated at 26,000. The chief state pro- 
duces an annual re. . - no of about 2,000/. ; the | 
dej endonoies about 1,3 o\)L ! 

KKYUAULOO, in Guzerat, or territory of 
tlie( «uicowar,a town on thermite from Neemuch 
to Decs*, 219 miles W. o||fonner, 4] S.E. of 
litter. It is situate in a Tertile country, and 
is a flourishing town, with considerable inanu- 1 
in tines. Population about 12,000, many of 
whom aie of Sindhian descent, the place Ixn’ngj 
held by chiefs of that nation on feudal tenure 
fnun the H u ico war. Lat. 23 v 5 4', long. 72^39'. j 

K EYSOPt K >R, in the British district of 
Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 1 
a village «>n the route from Allyghur canton- 
ment to that of Ktawa. and 29 miles S.E. of 
the former. Lat. 27' 32, long. 78* 18'. 

K E YSl’ M PETT. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or the Nizam's dominion*, 32 miles S.S.W. 
lroni Hyderabad, and 80 miles N.N.E. from 
hurnool. Lat. 16 56, long. 78 2L. 

KIIAB, or CHAP, m Bus*uhir, a- village of 
Koon.iwar, on tho hit bank of the Nutluj, 


direction for fifty miles, and falls into the 
Tatnbur in lat. 27" 13', long. 87° 27'. 

KHABUL, in Bussahir, a village in the 
valley of the Pabur, and a mile from the right 
bank of that river, is situate on the route from 
Snbathoo to the Burqnda Pass, and 20 miles 
N.W. of this last place. The surrounding 
country is described by Lloyd as “well tilled, 
and the villages large, clean, and delightfully 
situated amongst shady trees. The sycamore, 
chestnut, and apricot, the last loaded with 
green fruit, grew in great luxuriance. Nume- 
rous streams likewise rushed down the sides of 
the mountain, and either turned mills or were 
conducted to irrigate the fields/’ Elevation 
above the sea 8,400 feet. Lat. 31° 15', long. 
77 J 58'. 

KHAOHI. — A town in tho native state of 
Nepal, 154 miles W. by N. from Khatmandoo, 
and 98 miles N.N.W. from Goruckpoor. Lat. 
28°, long. 82° f>l'. 

KIIAOU ROB, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scimlia’s family, a town on 
the route from Baitool to Neemuch, 231 miles 
N.W. of the former, 81 S.E. of the latter. It 
is a large open town. Elevation above the 
sea 1,638 feet. Lat. 23° 28', long. 75° 20'. 

K HAITI A BA I). — A village on the right 
bank of the Indus, opposite Attock, and at 
the Teshawur or western extremity of the 
ferry, or of the bridge of boats which affords 
tlie means of communication during the season 
of low water. Lat. 33° 54', long. 72° 15'. 

IvUAlTiAil, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town in lat. 27° 42', long. 77° 30'. 

KTIALBOLEA. — A town in the British 
district of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 66 
miles N.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 3(/, long. 
88 J 43'. 

KHALITS’ YNPOOR, in the British district 
of Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. ot the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Cawnpore to 
tho town of Futtehpoor, and 15 miles N.W.* 
of the latter. There is a serai or lodge for 
travellers here. Lat. 26° 4’, long. 80° 42\ 

K HALIYANPOOR (KULEEANPUR), 
in the British district of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a small town on the route 


which here flows between .stupendous cliffs of from the town of Bareilly to Alrnora, and 46 
mica-slate and granite. Tho site of the village 1 miles N. of the former. It is a wretched place, 


is circumscribed by fragments of rock, amidst , and, though situate ou a plain apparently open 
whu‘h the traveller is surprised to find himself , and dry, the air for the greater part of the 
luntantly amongst fields, vineyards, and avenues . year is very unhealthy, afflicting the inhabitants 
oL apncot-trec3, It is the highest place in with severe intermitteuts and other fatal fevers. 
wRfoh the grape grows in Koouawar. It does Tho natives call the disease awal, and, with 
hot, however, ripen properly, and is little perverse ignorance, attributing it to the quality 
better than tho produce of the wild vino of 0 f the water, take no precautions against the 
Koonawar. Elevation above the sea 9,310 malaria. Lat. 28 1 54', long. 79° 30'. 
feet. Lat. 31° 48', long. 78° 4V. KHALKA DEB I, called also ATTDK, in 

K HA BILL — A river of Nepal, rising in tho British district of Kumaon, lieut.-go\ . of 
lit. *27 ' 27', long. <88 4 7 , on the western side of the N.W. Provinces, a ruined village, with 
the spur of tho Himalayas, separating Nepal Hindoo temple, on the route from Askot to 
from Sikhim. It flows in a south-westerly the liians Pass, 11 miles N.E. of former, half 
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a mile from the right bank of the Kalee river. 
Lat. 29° 49', long. 80° 32'. 

KHAL8EE, in JaunBar, a town, 'with a fort, 
at the confluence of the rivers Todb and J umna. 
In the Ooorkhawar it early fell into the power 
of the British, and wa^ retained, with the rest 
of J&uusar, by the East-India Company, when 
the rajali of Sirmoor was restored to his pos- 
sessions. It was formerly more considerable 
and flourishing than at present, yet still re- 
mains the entrepdt of the commerce between 
the plains and the tracts northward. Close to 
the town a copper-mine was formerly worked, 
but has been for some time abandoned. As 
the confluence of the Tons and Jumna is 1,686 
feet above the sea, the elevation of Khalsee, 
situate on a ridge rising considerably above 
that point, must exceed that amount. Lat. 
30° 32', long. 77° 54\ 

KHAMARIYA, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a Bmall town 55 miles W. of Goruckpore can- 
tonment, is situate on the Kamrekha, a feeder 
of the river Koyane. Distant N . W . of Benares 
110 miles, N.E. of Allahabad 100. Lat. 26° 50', 
long. 82 1 18'. 

KHAMBAT. — A town of Burrnah, 19 miles 
from the right bank of the Kliyendweiuriver, 
and 173 miles N.W. from Ava. Lat. 23° 46', 
long. 94° 25'. 

KHANAIWALA, in the Baree Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situate 17 miles 
from the left bank of the Cherfaub, 28 miles 
E.N.E. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 30° 16', 
long. 71° 47'. 

KHANAPOOR. — A town in the British 
province of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 57 
miles S.E. by E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 15', 
long. 74° 48'. 

KHANAPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Kolapoor,* territory of Bombay, 21) miles 
S. from Kolapoor, and 40 miles N.W. by N. 
from Belgaum. Lat. 16 a 19', long. 74° 13'. 

KHANAPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 
15 miles 8. of Belgaum. Lat. 15° 39', long. 
74° 33'. 

KHANBAILA, in Bhawlj>oor, a consider- 
able town near the left bank of the Punjnud. 
The neighbouring country is very fertile, and, 
in the season of inundation, overspread by the 
waters of the river ; so that the dense popula- 
tion, by light labour, draw from it abundaut 
and rich crops, especially pf rice, wheal, and 
barley. When visited by Wood, bo early os 
the end of April, “the surface was often, as 
far as the eye could range, one continuous 
corn-field. It was harvest- t-vme, and crops 
of wheat and barley stood ready for the sickle, 
dressed in the rich livery of the season. ** 
When the waters retire, the seed ig thrown 
down, and the farmer has no further trouble 
till the harvest calls him forth to husband his 
crops. Khanbaila is in lat. 29° 4', long. 70° 52'. 
KHAN DEISH. —See Candeish. 


KHANGIIER.— A town of Simla, in* the 
British district of Shikar poor, presidency of 
Bombay, 25 miles N.N.W. of Shikarpoor. 
Lat. 28° 19', long. 68° 24'.' 

KHANGURH.— A town in the native state 
of Bhawulpoor, 68 miles S. from Bhawulpoor, 
and 103 miles W.N.W. from Beekaneer. Lat. 
2S° 16’, long. 71° 45'. 

KHANGURH, in the Sinde Saugur Dooab 
division of thtf Punjab, a town situated oiftthe 
right bank of the Chenaub, 32 miles S.W. by 
S. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 29 3 45', long. 
71° 13'. 

KHANPOOR, in the British district of 
Ghazeepore, the principal place of the per- 
guunah or subdivision of the same name, a 
town on the routo from Ghazeepore canton- 
ment to Jounpore, 32 miles W. of the former, 
28 S.E. of the latter. Lat. 25° 34, long. 
83° 11\ 

KHANPOOR, in Rhawlpoor, a flourishing 
commercial town, with a good roofed bazar, is 
situate on the lkhtiarwah, a navigable canal 
from the Punjnud. There is a ruinous mud 
fort, 200 yards long and 120 broad. The sur- 
rounding country is populous, and, wheio 
irrigated, fertile ; but in geueral of lighter 
quality than the region to tld* south and west, 
as the eastern desert here begins to be obseiv- 
able. The route from Islaiuguih, situate 55 
miles south, is through the sandy dcseit, in 
which the characUma tic features of such fright- 
ful tracts are peeuliaily striking. 'I hey aiu 
well described by Boileau u Long and lofty 
ridges of sandhills follow each other m cease- 
less succession, as if an ocean of sand bad been 
suddenly arrested in its progiess, with lntci 
vals of a quarter or half a mile, or even moie, 
between its gigantic billows ; for, after ast Hid- 
ing many hundred yards along a gradual slope, 
we would suddenly come to a steep desemt, 
when our path lay across the lino of vvavis ; 
and on other occasions wo would pcibaps movo 
parallel to them, with a steep wall of sand on 
one hand, anti a gentle rise on the othu.” 
Khanpoor has many symptoms of having been 
formerly a place of much gieater impoit.uice 
than now. Population 10,090. Lat 2b 35, 
long. 70° 41'. 

KHANPOOR. in the Punjab, a fort 41 miles 
E. of Attock, is situated at the foot of the low 
range of mountains forming the first ^tage of 
the ascent from the plain to the Himalayn. 
It is surrounded by a fertile country, containing 
beautiful gardens. Lat. 33 u 52', long. 73 . 

KHANPOOR GHAT, in tin* British dm- 
tricfc of Goorgaon, lieut -gov. of the N.W. 4P< 
vincea, a pass through a low rftngt* of hills 
extending from north-east to south-west. The 
small town or village of Pingaw* is situate a 
mile east of the pass, which is on tho route 
from Muttra to Ferozpoor, and 52 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 27’ 54', long. 77 9'. 

KHANSIilJ GHOKI, in the British district 
of Dehra Doon, a halting-place on the route 
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from Hurdwar to Dehra, and 12 miles N.W. meer, and divide the comparatively fertile tract 
of the former place. Distant N.W. from (Jal- in the southern part from the thoroughly* 
cutta 937 miles. L at. 1)0° 5', long. 78 1 11'. I>arren desert in the northern. K hara is in 
KHANWAH, in the territory of Bhurt- 27° 32', long. 71° 39'. 
pore, a village on the route from Agra to KHASGUNJ, in the British district of 
Ajmeer, 31 miles W. of the former, 197 K. of Furruokabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
the latter, (t is described by Heber as a large vinces, a village on tne route, by Nanamow 
but dilapidated village, situate at the foot of a Ghat, from Lucknow to Futtehgurh, and 38 
groat ridge of rock, surmounted by a small miles S.E. of the latter. The country is fertile, 
nu^fuc. Here, in the year 15^6, commenced and generally cultivated, though much cutup 
thc^pvat battle between Baber, the Mogul by ravines and fissures. Lat. 27°, long, S0 & 2'. 
conqueror of Delhi, aiul Kana Sftnka, of Oodey- KHASOUNJE, in tlie British district of 
jioro, the head of a confederacy of Rajpoot Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
princes, banded to engage the Mussulmans, a town on the route from A llyghur to Bareilly, 
Baber was so alarmed lespecting the result, and 38 miles S.K. of the former. It is situate 
that, hoping to gain the favour of heaven by on the Kalee Niuldi (East), here crossed by a 
contrition, he renounced the use of wine, or handsome brick bridge of five arches, up to the 
any other strong drink, broke up his drinking- vicinity of which the river is navigable from 
vessels of gold and silver, and distributed the the Ganges ; thus affording a communication 
metal as alms, liana Ninka was totally do by water from the sea to this place. Here was 
feated, and escaped with difficulty, and Baber formerly a military cantonment, which was 
assumed the title of Ghazi, or 44 victorious burned during llolcar’s incursion into the 
champion of tliu faith.” He also caused a tower Doab in 1804. It is now a large town, with a 
of the skulls of the infidels \o tie erected on a population of 1 0,752. The road in this part 
small hill close to the field of battle. The of the route is good generally, but in some 
force opposed to Baber is reported to have parts heavy ; the country open, and partially 
amounted to 200,000 men, principally cavalry, cultivated. Lat. 27 J 48', long. 7S° 43'. 
Kh.iuvwih i, in lat. 27' 3', Km*. IV 37'. KHATAH.-A town in the native territory 


K1I A PA LG, »t k BOP A LT T , in the teiri- of Bam poor, district of Bareilly, 25 miles N.W. 
toiy of Gliolah Singh, a fort built on the sum- from the town of Bareilly, and 26 miles E S.E. 
tmt of a rock, nearly isolated, in an expanse on irom Moradabad. Lat. 28“ 40', long. 79 c 14'. 


tho left bank of the Tudus. Tins open space is KHaVaNG. -A town in the native state 
dosciilieil by Vignc as a bioping bank “ of two t ,f Nepal, thrfe miles from the right bank of 
ortluee miles in extent, and exhibiting a green the Arun jiver, and 96 mile* E. S.E. from 


and shady confusion of stone walls, cottages, Khatinamb 
and t r uit-trces. ” The eminenco on Which the KH ATM 
fort stands is more than 1,00(1 feet above the \ 

I mins, and commands a very grand view. r - yer an( j T 

Ut - 7 > lo, ‘K- 76 24 '- trv. not so 


Khatmandoo Lat. 27 J 18', long. 86° 46'. 

KHATM A N DOO. — A town of Nepaul, 
situated on the east bank of the Bislinmutty 
river, and regarded as the capital of the coun- 
try, not so much in consideration of its supe- 


K 1IAP BA. —A town in the British province riority in point of size or population, as from 
of Nagpore, situate on the right bank of one of its being selected for the residence of the rajah, 
the tributaries of tbeWciu Gunga river, 21 miles Its length along the bauk of the river is about 
N. by W. fmm Nagpore. Lat. 21° 25', long. 79°. a mile, ami jU average bread tl s freely exceeds 
KHAl’l’OH, in the British district of Snu- a quarter of that distance, * to the town 
gur ami Nerbudda, lie«t.-gov. of the N.W. from the westward is obtained by means of two 
Provinces a town on the route from Jubbul- flight bridges thrown over the river, one at its 
poor to Xainmor, 14 miles S. by E. of the northern, the other at its southern extremity 
former. Lat. 22" .59', long. 80* 4'. Though building-stone abounds, edifices of 

.. i, . T)i ttitt t . v, .. i . . . « this material, with the exception of some 

KHAPI RIfA, m the British district of f the OIURmentit i parts of temples, aw alto- 
•loumioor, heiit.-gov. of the N.W . Biovinees, ther w , inli T he city, however, is adorned 
a village on the route from .lounpoor canton-! g tem «, .. COD ' tructe d of brick, with 

sTv V vV. Ur wf" ! m i‘fiT f ‘wo, three, and four sloping re fs, diminishing 

,H K of the latter, situate on the ngh bank of ^ uaU M they asrindt and terminating 
the nvor hMe, here crossed by a fine bridge of * J enerall pinnacles, which, as well 

masonry. Ut. 25 45', long. 82 33 . ^ of the J Wipe ri or roo f 8( are splendidly 

HAKKAH, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- ' gilt, and produce a very picturesque and 
a village on the route from Bikunqwior to 1 agreeable effect.” But among the mosi striking 
'fmlmeer, and 67 miles S. of the former. It is [objects of tL place are its numerous wooden 
wi tunic in a sterile ill-cultivated country. Lat. j temples, diau) of them of considerable eleva- 
27 J 1', long. 72° 12\ jtion and proportionate bulk, which are scat- 

KHARROH, orKHARA, in the Rajpoot tered over the environs as well ah throughout 
state of Jessulineer, a village on the western the body of tho town. Like those of most 
frontier, towards Sinde. A lino drawn from other eastern towns, the streets of Khatmandoo 
this village in an easterly direction to the are narrow and dirty. The houses are of brick, 
opposite frontier would nearly bisect Jessul- with tiled roofs, and though consisting ordina- 
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rily of several stories, they are represented, 
almost without exception, as of a mean appear- 
ance. Even the residence of the rajah is entitled 
to no particular notice. The number of houses 
has been estimated at 5,000, and the popula- 
tion at 50,000* Khatmandoo is distant 137 
miles if.E. from Goruckpore, and 53 E. by 8. 
from Gorkha. Lat. 27° 42*, long. 85° 18'. 

KHEDRA. — A village in the British dis- 
trict Huriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, presidency of Bengal. Lat. 29° 21', 
long. 75* 56'. 

KHEEREE. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 10 miles from the left bank of the 
Chowka river, and 72 miles N. from Lucknow. 
Lat. 27° 54', long. 80° 51'. 

KHEERWA.— A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 49 miles S.E. by S. front Jodh- 
poor, and 93 miles S.W. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
25° 41', long. 73° 33'. 

KHEGUMPA. — A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, three miles from the left bank of 
the Demrep river, and 64 miles N.N.W. from 
Gowhatty. Lat. 27 J , long. 91° 24'. 

KHEIR. — A town of Guzerat, in the native 
state of Mhyecaunta, on the left bank of one 
of the branches of the Saburmuttee, and 87 
miles N.N.E. from Ahmedabad. Lat. 24° 9', 
long. 73° 9'. 

KHEIR. — A town in the British district of 
Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 6S mites E. of 
Bombay. Lat. 18° 51', long. 73” 55'. 

KHEIR. — A town in the British district of 
Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 76 miles »S.E. of 
Bombay. Lat. 18° 23', long. 73° 53'. 

KHEIR. — A town in Hyderabad, .or the 
Nizam’s dominions, situate on the right bank 
of the Godaveiy river, and 160 miles N.W. 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 18 3 58', long. 7G 3 50'. 

KHEIR. — A town in the British district of 
Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 135 miles 
E.S.E. of Bombay. Lat. 18° 22', long. 74° 51'. 

KHEJURWALA, in the British district of 
Suharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Meerut to Suharun- 
poor, and nine miles S.E. of the latter place. 
It is situate in a level, open, well-cultivated 
country. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, vid 
Kurnaul, 1,000 miles. Lat. 29° 52' long. 
77° 41', 

KHJ5LCHEEPOOR* in the territory of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s family, a 
town on the route from Nee much to Saugor, 
138 miles E. of former, 16* W. of latter. It 
is a thriving town, and is the principal place 
of a small state tributary to Scindia, and held 
by a chief of the Kichi Rajj;»ot tribe, who 
pays annually a tribute of 13,500 rupees to 
fcopdia, and of 1,050 to the rajah of Kota. 
The rajah maintains sixty horse and 300 irre- 
gulars. Lat. 24° 2', long. 76° 34'. 

KHEMANDI, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, on the route from Nusseerabad to 
Deesa, and 154 miles 8. W. of the former. It 


contains 150 houses and thirty shops, and is 
supplied with water from twenty wells. The 
surrounding country is rather hilly, and the 
road occasionally rough in this part of the 
route. Lat. 25“ 15', long. 73° 11'. 

KHEMLA, in the Rajpoot state of Jey- 
pore, a town on the route from Agra to Nus- 
seerabad, 82 miles S.W. of former, 138 N.E. 
of latter. It has a bazar. Lat. 26 1 41', long. 
76° 55'. . m 

KHEMPOOR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Rurdwar to the 
town of Moradabad, and 15 miles N.W. of the 
latter. The road in this part of the route is 
good. Lat. 29° 2', long. 78° 44'. 

KHENGUNPOOR, in the Barec Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situate nine 
miles from the right bank of the Boas, 61 
miles S. by W. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 
30° 46', long. 74° S'. 

KHER. — A town in the British district of 
Rutnageriah, presidency of Bombay, 93 miles 
S.8.E. of Bombay. Lat. 17 3 44', long. 73 30'. 

KHERA, in the British district of Agra, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Jeypore, and 19 miles W. of the former. The 
road in this part of the route is good ; the 
country fertile and highly cultivated. Lat. 
27° 7', long. 77° 46'. 

KHERA, in the British district of Muttia, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from the city of Agra to Bareilly, 
and 37 miles N.E. of the former. The road in 
this part of the route is good; tlie countiy 
well wooded, and cultivated. Lat. 27° 31 , 
long. 78 u 28'. 

KHERA H, in the British district of Suha- 
runpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Kurnaul to Suharun- 
poor, and 12 miles S.W. of the latter town. 
It is situate in a level country, amidst consider- 
able cultivation. Distant N.W. from C’ah utta 
995 miles. Lat. 29° 53', long. 77 1 26'. 

KHERAH, in tho British district of Delhi^ 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Delhi to Kurnal, 
and eight miles N.W. of the foimcr. The road 
in this part of the route is good. Lat. 28 3 16', 
long. 77° 11'. 

* KIIEREE, a village with a ruined brick 
fort in the British district of Suharunpoor, 
lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Province*, is situate 
on the route from the town of that name to 
Dehra, and 22 miles S.W. of tho L^ter. Here 
was a secondary station of the great trig^Bk 
metrical survey of the Himalaya. ' l^t. 3 Jw, 
long. 77° 52'. j 

KIIERI, in the British district <ff Muzulfur- 
nugur, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. IVovinces, a 
village on the route from Kurnal to tho town 
of Muzuffurnugur, and 25 miles W. of the 
latter. Lat. 29' 20', long. 77° 22'. 

K. HERN I, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, 
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a small town on the route from Boon doe to 
Agra, 70 miles N.E. of former, 120 S.W, of 
latter. It is surrounded by a rampart of 
masonry. Lat. 26 J 14', long. 76° 23'. 

KHmSIONU. —A town in the British dis- 
trict of Daijeeling, lieut, -gov. of Bengal, 12 miles 
S. of Darjeeling. Lat, 26° 52', long. 88° 18'. 

KHETI. — A town of Sinde, in the British 
district of Kurrachee, presidency of Bombay, 
53 miles S.W. by S. of Tatta. , Lat. 24° 10', 
long. 67° 30'. 

KHKTREE, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Shekhawutee, a town, the principal place of a 
district which, with Kot-Pootli, granted by 
Lord Lake, yields its thakoor or lord an annual 
revenue of 0,00,000 rupees. Distance S.W. 
from Delhi 00 miles, N. from Jeypore 75. 
Lat. 28 3 , long. 75 53'. 

KHEYUA, in the British district of Mirza- 
pore, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provi rices, a 
small town or village which, with Mungror, 
gives name to the pergunnah of Kheyra Mun- 
gror, is situate 21 miles S.E. of Benares, 43 E. 
of the city of Mirzapoor. Lafc. 25° 4', long. 
83 19'. 

Kill, in Sirhind, a small town seven miles 
from the left bank of the Sutlej, on the route 
from Feio/poor to Mnndnt, and five miles 
S.W. of the former place. Jt was formerly 
coin prist d within the possessions held by the 
maharajah of the Punjab on the left of the 
Sutlej, under British protection and control, 
but has now been incoiporated with the British 
district of Ferozepore. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta, by way of Delhi and Fureedkote, 

* 1,111 miles. Lat. 30 54', long. 74” 30'. 

KlULPUBI, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town mi the route from the city of Pdlib- 
heet to Almoro, 30 miles N.W. of the former, 
situate on the Bygul, a small river tributary to 
the Gun if. Lat. 28 J 59', long. 79° 40. 

KIIILPUTEE, in the British district of 
Kuinaon, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village with small military station, on the 
route, by Pucheaur, from Petoragurh canton- 1 
xnent to Chumpawut, 15 miles S. of Petoragurh, 

* seven N.E. of Chumpawut. Lat. 29° 23', 
long. 80° 13‘. 

KHIRAGARI1, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the south-western frontier towards 
Dholpoor, 22 miles S.W. of the city of Agra. 
Lat. 20° 53', long, 77° 56'. 

K ffJRK A, in the British district of Bareilly, 

S t.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a village on 
route from tho town of Bareilly to Morad- 
1, and 14 miles NAY. of tho former. Lat. 
28 J 28\ long. 79' 16'. 

Kill UK A BURN A, in the British district 
of Bareilly, division of Pilleebheet, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the refute 
from Bareilly to Petoragurh, and 17 miles 
N.E. of tho former. Lat. 23° 48', long. 
79° 50'. 
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KHIRON, in the district of BainBWara, 
territory of Oude, a town 25 miles S. of Luck- 
now. Butter estimates the population lit 
5,000, a third of that number being Mussul- 
mans. Lat. 26' 30', long. 80 r 50'. 

K1IOAPOOR, in the British district of 
huttehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Cal pee to the town 
of Futtehpoor, and 10 miles N.W. of the 
latter. It has a few shops ; water is ob- 
tained from wells and a tank ; and supplies 
may be collected from the neigh boui hood. 
Lat. 26°, long. 80° 45'. 

KHOAPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnporc, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Calpee to Futteh- 
gurh, and 14 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
26 J 17', long. 79° 47'. 

KHODABAD, in Sind©, is a ruined town, 
30 miles N. of Hyderabad, and 10 miles E. of 
the Indus. Little more than thirty years ago, 
it rivalled Hyderabad in size and population, 
yet now not one habitable dwelling remains. 
The ruins cover two square miles. On tins, 
Wood lemarks, 44 How perishable must be 
the arehitectme of Smde !” It had been a 
favourite residence of the Talpoor chiefs of 
iSinde* and here the remains of several of them 
rest in tombs of neat but plain construction. 
Lat. 25 f 4 S', long. 68° 32'. 

K HO DAO AN J, in the British district of 
Furrukhabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Cawnpore to 
Futtehguih, »nd 13 miles S. of the latter. It 
is situate on the north bank of the Ivaiee Nadi 
(East), here crossed by a suspension -bridge, 
constructed at the expense of the Nawaub 
Hakeem Mehndee. In the town is a good 
serai or resting-place for travellers, built of 
brick and lane-mortar, with vaulted chambers 
ami two high gates. There is hkewise a bazar. 
Lat. 27° 1 1' 1 mg. 79° 44'. 

KHtETORA.— A town in tie British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, 22 miles N.E. from the 
river Wurda, and 62 miles S.S.E. from Nag- 
]K>or. Lat. 20° 18', long. 7y° 25'. 

KHOJAH SA RAF, in the British district 
of Delhi, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village and caravanserai on the route from the 
city of Delhi to Muttra, and 14 miles S.E. of 
the former. Lat. 28° 30', long. 77° 22*. 

KHOJAPHUL, in tho British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut. -gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Calpee to Etawah, 
and 45 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26° 24', 
long. 79° 39'. 

KHOLAKOT, in tho British district of 
Kumaon, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces 
a village on a ridge in the Sub-Himalaya* or 
mountain-system south of the mam range, on 
the route fron$ Chumpawut to Askoth, eight 
miles N. of the former. Lat. 29° 28', long- 
80 0 7'. 

KIIOLRO, in the jaghire of Lobaroo, lieut.- 
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gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
eastern frontier towards J ujhur. Lat. 28° 30'. 
long. 75 ° 55 ’. 

KHONDEAN, or KHOADEAN, in the 
Sinde Sagur Dooab division of the Punjab, a 
town situate eight miles from the left bank of 
the Indus, 168 miles W.N.W. of the town of 
Lahore. Lat. 32° 26', long. 71° 30'. 

KHONGJUEEK HOOLEL. — A town of 
Eastern India, in the native state of Munnee- 
poor, 93 miles S.E. by E. from Kilhet, and 
1 40 miles E. N. E. from Tipperah. Lat. 24 0 20', 
long. 93° 10'. 

KHONGWA ZAKAN.— A village in Ar- 
Yacan, about five miles from Aeng, on the 
route which bears the name of that town, and 
close to where it crosses the river. There is 1 
no bridge, but the ri\er is fordable, being 1 
only two or three feet deep. Lat. 19° 52', i 
long. 94° 9'. | 

KHOODA, in Sirhind, a village in the j 
British district of Umballa, on the route from 1 
Loodiana to Suharunpoor, and 50 miles N.W. 
of the latter place. Distant N.W. from Cab 
cutta 1,008 miles. Lat. 30° 20', long. 76 J 58'. 

KHOONDS. — See Condwana. 

KHOORDAH, or KHORDAGARH, in 
the British district of Pooree, or southern 
division of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a 
town at one time the capital of Oriasa, but j 
now much decayed, the walls of the old 
palace and Borne gateways being the only 
relics of its former importance. It is still 
the principal place of the zemindary of the 
rajah of Khoordah, the most opulent land- 
holder in Orissa. 

The rajah of Khoordah exercises superin- j 
tendence over the temple of Juggurnauth and 
all its affairs, as well as over the priests, j 
officers, and servants attached to that strong- 
hold of superstition ; a power conti nued to 
him by the British government when it ceased 
to collect the pilgrim-tax. A donation, fixed 
in the first instance at something jnore than 
30,000 rupees, subsequently reduced to 23,000, 
was to be made in compensation of the loss 
which it was supposed would lie sustained by 
the abolition of the tax ; but it has been 
directed, by orders from home, that govern- 
ment should renounce altogether its connec- 
tion with the temple, taking care only that it 
should be placed in a position as good, as to 
pecuniary means, as it held when it first came 
within the circle of British rule. Its present 
position is believed to be much better than 
this, and there seems good ground for the 
belief. The act by which the pilgrim-tax 
was abolished forbade the rajfw of Khoordah 
to receive any payment from pilgrims, or to 
allow such payments to be received, except 
such as might be voluntarily offered. It is 
obvious that such an enactment must be 
nugatory, as, indeed, it has proved. The 
pilgrim revenue is as productive as ever, per- 
haps more so than at any former period ; 


but it is most honourable to the home autho- 
rities, that they have repudiated the stain of 
idolatry, by instructing the local government 
to sever the laat link of the chain by which 
it was kept in contact with so contaminating 
an association. Distance from the town of 
Cuttack, R.W., 25 miles ; Calcutta, S.W., 215. 
Lat. 20° 10', long. 85° 43'. 

KHOORJA. — The principal plaoe of tho 
pergunnah of the same name, in the British 
district of Boolundshuhur, on the route from 
Muttra to Meerut, and 54 miles S. of the 
Latter, It is of considerable size, and has a 
bazar. The population is returned at 22,147. 
At the time of Lake's campaign in the Doab 
in 1803, this was a place of importance, having 
a fort, with large stores of grain, which were 
relinquished by tho garrison evacuating the 
place. Elevation above the sea 770 feet. Lat. 
28° 15', long. 77° 55'. 

KHOORUM. — A river rising in lat. 33° 28', 
long. 69 27', on the south-eastern slope of tho 
Suffeid Koh range of mountains, and, flowing 
through Affghanihtan in an easterly direction 
for 45 miles, enters the territory of the Punjab 
through a gorge in the Suliman Mountains, 
and shortly afterwards turning south-east, 
flows for 100 miles through' the valley of 
Bunnoo, and falls into the Indus at the town 
of Kafer Koto, in lat. 32° 30', long. 71° 20'. 

KHOOSIIA LPOOR, in the British district 
of Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 

I a town on the route from Moradabad to Jlurd- 
i war, and 50 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
29" 29', long. 78° 28'. 

KHOOTHAR, in the British district of 
Sbahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Pilleobheet 
to Lucknow, 41 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 11', long. 80 J 20'. 

KHOOTNEE, in the British hill district of 
Jaunsar, a stream rising in the mountains in 
the middle of that district, and in lat. 30° 45', 
long. 77" 56'. It has a south-easterly course 
of about fifteen miles, and falls into the Jumna 
on the right bide, in lat. 30 39', long. 78 :V. 
Hodgson, who calls it the Ounti, forded it at 
the confluence, where he found it sixty fort 
wide and from one and a half to two feet dot p. 
Skinner, who forded it nearer its source, found 
the water rather deep, and about fifty feet 
wide. 

KHOPA, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Allahabad to Banda, 
22 miles W. of the former. Lat. 25° 21', 
long. 81° 34'. m 

KHOPA, in Bundelcund, a village of Pun- 
nah, on the route from. Banda to Jub bul poor, 
99 miles 8. of the former, 96 N. of the latter, 
situate near the left bank of the river Cane, 
near that place crossed by ford, with a 
“ stony bottom.” It lias a bazar, and water 
is abundant. Lat. 24° 19', long. 80° 20'. 
KHOPRA NUDDEE. — A river rising in 
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the Saugor and Nerbudda territory, in fat. 
23° 26', lpug. 79“ 9', juid, flowing about 55 
miles in a north-easterly direction, through 
the British district of Dumoh, falls into the 
Sonar on the right side, in lat. 24° 3', long. 
79' 31'.. 

KHOR, in the jaghire of Juihur, lieufc.- 
gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a village close to 
the eastern frontier, towards the territory of 
Tijaia. Lat. 28° 5', long. 76° >9'. 

KHORO, in the jaghire of Poojana, ter- 
ritory of Jujhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Dadrec 
to , Bcwaree, and eight milts 8 E. of the 
former. Lat. 28 3 2»', long. 76° 23'. 

KHOSALGITRH.-— A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Bauswarra, 119 miles K. by N. from 
Ahmedahad, and 22 miles S. from Bannwnrra. 
Lat. 23“ 10', long. 74 27'. 

KHOUNGTOUNG MYO.— A town of 
Biimmh, situate on the left bank of the Ira- 
wa<ly river, ami 166 miles N.N.E. from Ava. 
Lat. 24 J 10', long. 96“ 55'. 

KHU I) DEE.— See Kuddi. 

KHl T l)RA, in Bussahir, a village of the 
district of Kuonawur, is situate on the right 
hank of the Sutlnj, i on the low cuKuitous 
route from Pangi to Lipi. Elevation above 
the sea about b,300 feet. Lat. 31° 35, long. 
78 26. 

KFfUJl T RA, in the British district of 
Gormkpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
n small market-town four miles 8 of the 
right hank of the Rap fee, 25 miles N.W. of 
(lonu’kpore cantonment. Lat. 26* 57', long. 
83 7 . 

KlHTJrRIA, in the jaghire of Rampoor, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Bareilly to Almora. 
ami 39 miles N. of the former. The road in 
this part of the route, is bad ; the country level, 
open, and cultivated. Lat. 28“ 48', long. 
79° 25'. 

KHULALA.— See K HUM) ALA. 

KFUILLELGANJ, in the British district 
of Allygurh, lieut -gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village ori the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 30 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 27° 28', long. 78 22'. 

KHITLSA, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuhur, hci^t -gov. of the N.W Provinces, 
a village on the route from Muttia to Meerut, 
and 50 miles S. of tho latter. Lat. 28° 19', 
long. 77“ 55'. 

* JKHUNJ), or KOOND, in Cashmere, a 
’valley furrowing the northern side of the 
Panjal, or mountain Banchal. It is three 
miles long, displays great picturesque beauty, 
is well cultivated, and contains some villages. 
The less cultivated part is covered with wild 
apricot-trees, “whose blossom/' Vigue ob- 
serves, “in the early spring, yields a perfume 
so fragrant and powerful, that the Cashmirians 
cOinc* far and near to inhale it." So romantic 


a spot could scarcely be without one of those 
legends so rife in Cashmere ; accordingly, 
Vigne was informed “that the place was 
infested by a serpent, so long, that his tail was 
perceived at the bottom of a hill when his 
head might be seen moving on the top of it/' 
It is so embosomed in lofty mountains, that its 
climate is said to he the coolest in the lowlands 
of Cashmere. Vigne estimates its elevation 
above the level of the sea at 6,000 feet. Koond, 
the principal place, is in lat. 33° 32\ long. 
75" 10'. 

KI1 UNDALA. in the Rajpoot state of Jodli- 
poor, a village on the route from Balotra to the 
town of Jodhpoor, and 16 miles S.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 26 ' 10', long. 73' 2'. 

KlfUNDALU. — A lake in the hill state of 
Hindoor, situate about 2,800 feet above tho 
sea, amidst the hills forming the range extend- 
ing in a south-westerly direction from the left 
bank of the Sutlej to the Sub-Himalaya or 
Sewalic Mountains. It is about a mile and a 
half in length during the season of low water, 
but in the rainy season, wh«sn fullest, is a mile 
longer. The natives consider it unfathomable, 
and in some parts it is actually very deep, 
requiring a line of 138 feet to reach the bottom. 
British visitors consider that it has much re- 
semblance to L T lIswater, though neither ho 
large nor so clear. The similitude is thought 
to be in its winding length, in the outline of 
the inclosing hills, and in the shore being 
clothed with vegetation to the water’s edge. A 
species of fish popularly called the Himalaya 
tiout, abounds in it. A village of the same name 
is situate about a mile from the lake, and on the 
mountain-top rising above it the British poli- 
tical ageut has built a house, the windows of 
which to the north command a noble view of 
the foitresH of Malown, and the Himalaya 
rising behind it ; whilst to the south the evo 
can for a vast distance trace course of the 
Sutlej through the plain of linuloostan. LfSt. 
31 10', long. 76“ 47'. 

KHUNDEH, in the British district of 
Hmneerpoor, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Banda to 
Calpee, 14 miles N.W. by W. of the former. 
Lat. 25 33', long. 80 J 12\ 

KHUNDELA, in tho Rajpoot territory of 
Jeypore, a town on the N. frontier towards 
Shekawuttee. It is the property of the 
powerful thakoor or baron, who pays annually 
a tribute of 60,000 rupees to the government 
of Jeypore. Distant N of Jeypore 50 miles. 
Lat. 27° 34', long. 75° 40'. 

KHUNDOWLJ, in the British district of 
Agra, a tow * on the route from Agra to Ally- 
gurh, and 1 3 miles N. of the former. It has 
a bazar, Lat. 27° 18', long. 78° 5'. 

KHUNJ IJR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Meerut to that of Muttra, and 21 miles N. of 
the fatter. Lat. 27° 45*, long. 77° 51'. 
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KHUNNAH, one of the petty Cis-Sutlej 
states in Sirbind, having an area of about 
twenty -eight square miles. Upon the death 
of the ranee, in 1851, without heirs, her 
possessions, yielding an annual revenue of 
4, 0002., escheated to the British government. 
Khunna, the principal place, 8 miles N.W. 
from the town of Sirbind, is in lat. 30° 42', 
long. 76° 20\ 

KHUNFOOR, in the British district of 
Shafajehanpoor, lieut.-goy. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly to 
the cantonment of Futtehgurh, and 36 miles 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 27° 54', long. 
79° 44'. 

KHJ7R, in the Cis- Sutlej territory of Sir- 
hind, a town situate 25 miles N. of Ambala. 
Lat. 30° 45', long. 76° 13'. 

KHURAWAR, in the British district of 
Rohtuck, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Delhi to 
the town of Hansee, ami 36 miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 28° 50', long. 76 J 45'. 

KHURCOT. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 46 miles S. from Khatmandoo, and 
100 miles N. from Dinapoor. Lat. 27° 3', 
long. 85° 22'. 

KHUREHLA. — A town in the British 
district of Hummerpoor, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces. It has a population of 
8,064 inhabitants. Distant S.W. from Hum- 
merpoor 36 miles. Lat. 25° 33', Itmg. 70° 52'. 

KHURENCHA, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, a village on the route from the 
town of Jodhpoor to that of Aj nicer, and 38 
miles N.E. of the former. It is situate in a 
rough country, having a gravelly soil, much 
cut up by ravines ; and in consequence the 
road in this part of the route is inditfereut. 
Lat. 26 J 24', long. 73° 43'. 

KHURGAON, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Seetapore, and one mile S.E. of the former, 
Lat. 28° 22', long. 79° 29'. 

KHURIAL, iii Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Hansee to Loodiana, and 74 miles 
N. of the former town. It is situate in a 
country of an undulating surface, and which, 
though in some parts sandy and covered with 
jungle, has considerable cultivation. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,050 miles. Lat. 30° 6', 
long. 75° 58'. 

KHURKHOTTDA, a town in the British 
district of Rohfcuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, is the principal place of the per- 
gunnah or subdivision of KhurMiouda. Lit 
28° 52', long. 76° 58'. 

KHURKHURRA, in the British district 
Rohtuk, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Delhi to Hansee, 
and 29 miles S.E. of the latter, Lat. 28° 56'. 
long. 76° 25'. 

KHURSALEE.— See Cubs alee. 
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KH URTAPOOR.— A town in the territory 
of Oude, situate three {niles from the left bank 
of the Ghogra, and 103 miles N. from Luck- 
now. Lat, 28° 20', long. 81 u 9'. 

KHURUK, in Sirhind, a halting- place on 
the route from Hansee to Loodiana, and 18 
miles N. of the former town. Supplies can be 
collected from the adjacent country, and water 
is obtainable from two brick-lined wells. Dis- 
tant N.W. from Calcutta 976 miles. Lat. 
29° 21', long. 76° 4'. 

KHUSA. — A town in the native stato of 
Nepal, situate two miles from the right bank 
of the Bhotiya Coosy river, and 53 miles N*K. 
from Khatmandoo. Lat. 28° 7', long. 86 \ 

KHUSAWARA, or KURKARVA, — A 
small raj, part of Smghbhoom, and under the 
control of the }>olitical agent for the south-west 
frontier of Bengal. Its centre is in lat. 22° 50', 
long. 85° 49'. Its annual revenue has been 
estimated at 6,000 rupees. 

KHUTA, in the territory of the jaglnre of 
Rampoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on tlie routo from the town of Bareilly 
to Almora, and 45 miles N. of the former, 
Lat, 28° 52', long. 79° 27'. 

KHJJTARO, — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, prtsidency of Bombay, 137 
miles S.E. of Bombay. Lat. 17" 39', long. 
74° 28'. 

KHIJTKGRRIE, in the territory of Rowah, 
in Baghelcund, a town on the route, by tin* 
Kutr.i Pass, from Allahabad to Jubhulpoor, 
and 83 miles S.W. of the former, Jaequemont 
describes it as a populous village of huts, built 
of mud, thatched with straw, ami falling to 
ruin; and a similar description* is given of it 
by a British traveller. Elevation above the 
Bea about 1,200 feet. Lai. 24' 42', long. 
82* 3'. 

K1IUTOWLEE, in the British district of 
MuzufFumugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pio- 
vinces, a town on the route from Meerut to 
Hurd war, 20 miles N. by E. of the former. 
Lat. 29° 17', long. 77° 49'. 

KHUTTEEAK. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Purneali, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 21 miles 
S. by E. of Purncah. Lat. 25' 28', long. 
87° 37'. 

KHUTUWAS, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, a village on the route from llalotri 
to the city of Jodhpoor, and 18 miles S.W. of 
the latter. The road in this part of the route 
is good, and passes through a level ami well- 
wooded country. Lat. 26° 9', long. 1 , 73 J . 

KHYBER MOUNTAINS, ia Eastern 
Afghanistan, rise west of the plain oM’eshawur, 
and connect the most southern mid lowest 
range of Hindoo Koosh with the Sufeid Koh, 
the Sait range, and the Suliman Mountains. 
They at first sight present the appearance of 
a mass of hills irregularly grouped ; but a 
careful observer will find the distinct arrange- 
ment of a chain separating the plain of Pestai- 
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wur on the east, from the plain of J elalabad 
and the uneven surface of N ungnehar on the 
west. They generally consiwt of date and 
primary limestone, with a small proportion of 
overlying sandstone. The sanguinary and 
rapacious character of the population has pre- 
vented their mineral deposits fiom being ex- 
plored ; they are, however, known to abound 
in antimony, which so strongly impregnates 
the water at Ali Musjid, as to render it highly 
deleterious. The Tatara summit is the most 
elevated in the range, being 3,500 feet above 
the plain of Peshawur, and 4,800 above the 
sea. The breadth of the Khyber range may 
be stated at about twenty miles ; the length, 
fiom the base of the nearest and lowest range 
of the Hindoo Koosh to the Sufeid Koh and 
Salt range, at about fifty. It is cross-cut by 
two great natural channels — the Khyber ravine 
or pass, and, further north, the channel of the 
Kabool river. These, in the opinion of Lord, 
drained a vari; lake, which once occupied the 
extensive valley of Kabool, an opinion strength- 
en d by the nature of the soil of Peshawur, 
which, near the pass, for a great depth, con- 
sists of fragments of slate and limestone, the 
constituent substances of the Khyber range. 
(Griffith, however, urges some forcible objec- 
tions to this hypothesis of Lord. The Khyber 
Mountains are supposed to be so called from 
the Khyber tiibe who inhabit them; and these 
are divided into the Aheedees, fcihainwames, 
and Oruk Zais. As this range is lower than 
the Hindoo Konrii to the north, and the Sufi id 
koh, the Salt, and the Kuhnian ranges to the 
south, the most practicable passes from Hin- 
dustan to norther* Afghanistan lie through it. 
Tlieie arc tour of these passes, leading from 
east to west, and lying in the following order 
from south to north : — First, the Khyber Pass, 
the most level, and the only one practicable 
for cannon. Second, the Tatara Pass, com- 
mencing* near the eastern entrauce of the 
Khyl>er Pass, taking a circuit uoithwarda, 
and then running m home degree parallel to it, 
and finally tejoining it at Duka, at the entrance 
of the valley of Jelalabad. Third, the Ab- 
khana Pass, by which the Abkhana route 
proceeds. This ciosses the Kabool river at 
Muchnee, and reeioshos it at Abkhana, wheic 
it enters the Khyber Mountains, and proceeds 
along the southern hank of the river to Duka, 
joining the Tatara ami Khyber pas.-es. Fourth, 
the Carapa route, which crosses the Kabool 
river above Dobmidee, then crosses the Lundye 
from east to west, and proceeding nearly due 
west to Lalpoor, recrosses the Kabool river, 
and joins the main road proceeding westward. 
The Khyber range lies between lat. 33 w 30' — 
34 ' 20', and long. 71° 10'— 71° 30\ 

KHYBER PASS. — The principal pass in 
the north between Afghanistan and Hindustan, 
as the Bulan is in the south ; hence it is called 
tl»6 key of Afghanistan. It commences at 
Kadam, a remarkable collection of caves, about 
ten miles west of Peshawur, and extends about 


thirty miles, in a tortuous hut generally north- 
westerly course, to Duka, at the entrance of 
the plain of Jelalabad. Havelock, considering 
the pass to commence at Huzarnow on the 
west, estimates its entire length at fifty miles. 
It lies for the most part through slate rock, 
and along the bed of a torrent liable to be 
filled with a sudden fall of rain, and then so 
violent as to sweep away everything in its 
course. At ot^r times the bed is dry, or the 
water shrunk to a small rill, sometimes dis- 
appearing under the gravel, or lumung on one 
side. There are two jieculiarly difficult por- 
tions of the pass. One of these is close to Ali 
Musjid, where the road is merely the narrow 
bed of a rivulet, inclosed on each side by 
precipices, rising to the height of 000 or 700 
feet, in some places to 1,01)0 or 1,200, at an 
angle of seventy or eighty degrees, and over- 
hung by the small foit of Ah Musjid. This 
petty fort occupies the summit of a peaked 
rock, hut is of small value as a military 
position, fiom want of water, and from being 
commanded by adjacent heights. Its posses- 
sion was obstinately contested during the 
late military operations in Afghanistan. The 
Afghans in garrison evacuated it as soon as 
they Jbtiud it commanded by the hostile artil- 
lery, and tho British occupied it, but being 
ultimately in peril from the Khyherees, ie- 
treated, though with considerable loss. The 
air in this goige, though dry, has been con- 
sidered rernaikably deleterious, as most of the 
troops posted iri it perished by disease. Some, 
however, with more reason, attribute the mor- 
tality to the poisonous nature of the water, 
which is impregnated with antimony. At 
Lalabeg, about midway through, the pass ex- 
pands into a small valley, in which is a great 
tope or artificial mound, on the north side of 
the road. Near Landec Khana, the Toad is 
for a great distance a galley of about twelve 
feet wide, l.awng on one suD a perpendicular 
wall of rock rising to a gre<d height above, 
and on the other a deep precipice. The pa>s 
rises gradually from the eastern entrance*, but 
has a steep declivity westward, though the 
descent is not bo great in that direction, as tho 
plain of Jelalabad is more elevated than that 
of Peril aw ur. The height of the summit of the 
pass is 3,373 feet above the sea, and about 
2,100 above Peshawur. As the Khyberees 
are a predatory and ruthless race, well armed 
with long rifled matchlocks, jezzaiia, or jingels, 
which take effect at greater distance than 
muskets, it is neeea&ary that those who ha>e 
occasion to use the pass should purchase their 
forbearance ; and for this purpose tne Durani 
monarclis piy them 130,000 rupees annually. 
The slender icsources of Dost Mahomed Khan 
obliged him to reduce this allowance to 20,000 
rupees, distributed among 2fi,000 fighting- 
men. Nadir Shah, is said to have disbursed 
a sum equal to 100,000/, for an unmolested 
march through tho pass ; but, according to 
Masson, he turned it by taking a southern 
route through Tira. The Khyber Pass was 
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the scene of obstinate and sanguinary conflicts 
during* the war in Afghanistan. It was forced 
ly the British after their first occupation of 
Kabool. A similar attempt, made after|the dis- 
astrous retreat from Kabool, failed, with great 
loss ; but subsequently, though obstinately 
defended by a large body of men* it was again 
forced in April, 1842. The eastern entrance 
of the Khyber Pass is in lat. 33° 58', long. 
71° 30'. 

KHYENDWEN, the principal feeder of the 
Irawady, rises in lat. 26° 28', long. 96° 54', 
ia the northern part of the Burmese territory, 
through which it flows, generally in a southerly 
direction, for 470 miles, and falls into the 
Irawady, on the right side, a few miles below 
the town of Amyenmyo, and in lat. 21° 48', 
long, 95 * 3'. 

KHYOUKK ALOUN G. — A town of Bur- 
mah, situate on the left bank of the Irawady 
river, and 24 miles IV. from Ava. Lat. 21° 55', 
long. 95 ° 40'. 

KHYOUK PHYOO.— See Kyovk Pirroo. 

KHYOUNGZAH ROUTE commences at 
a large .village of the name, from whence it 
takes its designation, and leads by a good road, 
in one march, to Kioungyee, in lat. 16° 49', 
long. 94° 48', a short distance N. of Basseiu, 
in the British territory of Pegue. 

KHYR, in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Muthra to Boolundshuhur, j 
32 miles N.N.E. of the former. Lat. 27° 56', 
long. 77° 55'. 

KHYRA,in the hill state of Bhugee, a village 
on the declivity of a mountain rising from the 
left bank of the Sutluj. Elevation above the 
sea 2,613 feet. Lat. 31° 14', long. 77° 16'. 

KHYR A, in the British district of Mirza- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- j 
lage on the right bank of the Ganges, 31 miles i 
N.W. of the city of Mirzapoor. Lat. 25° 14', | 
long. 82 J 20'. 

KHYRABAD, in the territory of Onde, a 
town on the route from Betapoor to Nekrora, j 
five nnles S.E of the former, 75 N.W. of the 
latter. Tielfentbaler describes it, about eighty 
years ago, as a populous town, in an extensive * 
plain, studded with numerous ]x>nds, productive I 
of great variety of luxuriant crops, and adorned 
by a vast number of fruit-trees planted in rows. 
The cultivation was estimated at that time to 
yield annually 12,00,000 rupees. Two cen- 
turies earlier, it, according to the Ayeen 
Akbery, was 10,91,109 rupees. The principal 
manufacture was fine cotton cloth. Distant 
N.W. from Lucknow 62 miles. Lat. 27° 32', 
long. 80° 49'. 

KHYREEGUR, in the territory of Oude, a 
town in the north-western extremity, towards 
Kumaon, is situate on the left bank of the river 
Ghaghra. Tieffen thaler, describing its condition 
about eighty years ago, states it to be a fortified 
place, worthy of note, as well on account of its 
excellent construction as of its size, being four 


or five miles in circuit. The defences are built 
of large blocks of stone below, and^ above of ^ 
bricks, of unusual size ; but it now lies waste, 
and infested with tigers and other wild beasts. 
It was built by an Afghan chief on a site well 
chosen to check the mountaineers who might 
thi eaten Oude from Kumaon or Nepaul. Tho 
town is two miles N.E. of this great work, the 
intervening space being overrun with trees and 
grassy jungle, 4he haunts of beasts trf prey. 
Distant 110 miles N. of Lucknow. Lat. 2b 26', 
long. 80° 4V. 

KHYRGAON, in Sinde, a town on tho 
west bank of the Koodun, a branch of the 
Western Narra, the great offset leaving tho 
Indus near Bukknr, and terminating in Lake 
Manchur, from which this town is distant about 
thirty miles north. Though, as Westmacott 
observes, it has not yet found a place in the 
map, it is of considerable importance, having 
seven mosques, and between 2,000 and 3,000 
inhabitants, of whom a fifth part are Hindoos. 
It has a handsome bazar, well supplied with 
cottons. Lat. 26° 55', long. 67 w 50'. 

KTIYROO, in the British district of Hur- 
reeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province*, a 
village on the southern frontier, towards Lo- 
haroo. Lat. 28° 41', long. 75 58'.* 

KflYRPOOR, in tho British district of 
Shahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W Pi in- 
voices, a village on the route from Bareilly to 
the cantonment of Futtehgurh, and 3U mile* 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 27' 59', long. 79 41'. 

KHYRPOOR, in Bhawlpoor, a town situate 
a mile from tho left, hank of tho river Ghara. 
The band-hills of the Thuit, or great sandy 
desert, are, on the east, so clone tp the town, that 
the extremities of the streets in that direction 
open on a dreary waste of sand-hills, ruined 
houses, and walls half-buried by the sand, 
which is continually encroaching on ^ln* culti- 
vated ground along the river. The rapidity of 
the encroachment may he estimated from the 
fact, that a few yeais ago the boundary of the 
desert was two miles east of the town. In lime 
of inundation, the town only intervenes be- 
tween the water’s edge and the desert. Tho 
houses are built of unburnt brick, which me 
found to last long, as rain seldom falls , tho 
round domes of the mosques are generally built 
of the same material, the great mosque alone 
being constructed of burned brick. This last, 
edifice is embellished with tiles, varnished, of 
various colours; but has been allowed to fall 
greatly into decay. There is a tolerable bazar, 
containing about 4<)0 shops ; but tfco number 
of these was greater formerly, all trtide having 
here, of late years, fallen away considerably. 
It is, however, still a small mart for cafilas or 
caravans resorting from* tho desert to obtain 
various articles of commerce. The neighbour- 
bood abounds in small ruined mud forts, for- 
merly held by petty chiefs, who resisted tho 
authority of the ancestors of the present Bhaw'l 
Khan, Khyrpoor is in lat. 29° 36', loim. 
72° 12'. b 
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KHYRPOOR, a town of Xinde, is situated 
about fifteen miles east of the Indus, in a 
country of alluvial formation, but in which, as 
bordering on the Tliurr, or eastern desert, sand 
is largely intermixed with the clay deposited 
by the rivor, A largo caual, called the M erwah, 
fiom the Indus, yields water both for irrigation 
and drinking ; that obtained from wells being 
in general brackish, unpalatable, and unwhole- 
some. * One well in the palace yields very fine 
water. The canal receives its water a few 
miles below Uoree, and in time of inundation, 
by means of numerous ramifications, over- 
spreads the country. Part of the water finds 
its way back, in many small streams, to the 
Indus, in the lower part of its channel ; the 
rest is finally lost by absorption and evapora- 
tion. When tho river is very low, the canal 
is sometimes destitute of water. The town, 
originally a military cantonment, grew into 
importance in consequence of having been 
selected as the residence of the chief amoers of 
Not them Sindo. Hut notwithstanding this, it 
is but a large collection of mud hovels, with a 
few houses of a l»ettet* description scattered 
about ; destitute of fort or defence, unless the 
embattled mud wall iuclosing the resilience of 
the ameer can be deemed such. This palace 
is situate amidst tin bazars, and presents little 
worth notice, except a mosque crowned with 
a cupola covered with gaudy lackered tiles of 
various hues. The town is very filthy: from 
this cause, together wdth the heat of the 
climate, arid the deleterious influence of the 
.stagnant marshes around, it h unhealthy. The 
population is estimated at 15,000. There is 
no manufacture, except to a very small extent 
in weaving and dyeing coarse cottons. During 
the Talpoor dynasty, the ameers of Khyrpoor 
held the northern and finest part of Sinde ; 
but as it was much inferior in size to the 
dominions of their kinsmen, the ameers of 
Hyderabad, the former were subordinate, 
though allowed an influential voice in ail 
questions considered to atfect the general wel- 
fare. Tho territory subject to the ameers of 
Khyrpoor was 120 miles long, and of the same 
breadth. The government, it need scarcely lie 
added, was a military despotism ; the power, 
military resources, and revenue, being divided 
in various proportions between a great number 
of the ruling Reloochee family of Talpoor, of 
whom the eldest in lineage was regarded as the 
chief. Though mild as affecting life, the rule 
of this multitude of chieftains was in all fiscal 
matters so oppressive and rapacious as to be 
productive of rapidly progressive ruin and 
desolation. The revenue of the Khyrpoor 
ameers was estimated at 120,000/. per annum. 
The military forco appears to have been based 
on a fude and ill -compacted feudal system ; the 
chiefs having allotments of lands on condition 
of bringing forward and supporting a pro- 
portionate force of armed men, who were paid 
partly in money, partly in grain. Thee number 
of men which might be raised on emergencies 
was from 10,000 to 12,000. When Siude was 
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subjugated by tho British forces, a large mea- 
sure of favour was extended to one of the 
Khyrpoor ameers, Ali Moorad, on the ground 
of his early and consistent adherence to the 
cause of the conquerors ; and it was proposed 
to confirm him not only in his patiimonial 
lauds, but also in others, which had passed 
into bis possession by virtue of a treaty executed 
in 1842, when he vanquished his brother and 
nephew, and obtained certain cessions as the 
price of farther forbearance. The extent of 
these cessions waa open to question, but Ali 
Moorad, having persuaded Sir Charles Napier 
to adopt that view which best promoted his 
interest, was admitted to all he claimed. 
Suspicion, however, was never altogether 
lulled, and subsequent inquiry proved the 
ameer’s claim to rest on fraud and forgery. 
The treaty had been written, according to 
Mahommedan custom, upon a leaf of the Ko- 
ran, and the extent of territory transferred 
being very small, Ali Moorad, by interpolating 
sonic word*, contrived to convey to himself 
one much larger ; the effect being to invest 
him with considerable districts, in place of 
small villages. Fearing, however, that some 
curious eye might detect the interpolation, ho 
subsequently removed the leaf, and caused its 
placesto bo occupied by another, bearing record 
to the like effect. This was established before 
a British commission on tho 5th of January, 
1853, and on evidence which could not be 
doubted, the instruments and assistants of Ali 
Moorad being brought forward and confronted 
with him. But one result could reasonably 
follow, and Ali Moorad was of necessity de- 
prived of his ill-gotten acquisitions, which were 
incorporated with the rest of Sinde, as part of 
the British empire in India. He was, how- 
ever, permitted to retain the lands allotted to 
him by his father, an act ceitainly not of 
justice, but of that liberality of which so 
many instances are found hi dealings of the 
British government with mtiso dnefs. Since 
his connection with the BritiA government, 
Ali Moorad has abolished slavery within his 
territory. Khyrpoor is about 13 miles S.W. 
of ftoree, the road from wnich place is good, 
liiit. 27° 30', long. 08° 4^'. 

KHYTOOPARA. — A town in the British 
district of Pulma, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 112 
miles N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 50', long. 
80’ 32'. . , • 

KIANTHENCrSAH. — A town in tho Tenas- 
serim province**, 158 miles X. by E. of Moul- 
mein. Lat. 14° 17', long. 9S° 18'. 

K1CHIWARA, in Malwa, a district so 
named, because inhabited by Kichi Rajpoots. 
It lies between lat. 23° Iff — 24° iff, long. 
76° 16' — 77 IV. Detailed information re 
specting it is given in tho notice, in the 
nlphalmtical arrangement of Rajgurb, its 
principal place. 

KIDDRRPORE, in the British district 
called the Twenty -four Pergtmnah*, lieut.-gov. 
of Bengal, a small town almost adjoining Cal- 
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cutta, of which it may be regarded as a suburb. 
It is described by Heber as a large village, in 
the vicinity of which are several considerable 
houses inhabited by Europeans, and considered 
to be remarkably dry and salubrious. There is 
here a dockyard, formerly belonging to Mr. 
James Kyd, out now the property or govern- 
ment. A factory has also been recently erected, 
and thus the means are concentrated within the 
dock establishment for the efficient repair of 
the government steamers. Distance from Fort 
William, S.E., four miles. Lat. 22° SO', long. 
88 ° 24 f . 

KIDWARRA, or KULWARI, in the Bri- 
tish district of Allygurh, liout.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
the city of Agra to Allygurh cantonment, and 
30 miles N. of the former. Lat. 27° 34', long. 
73° 7'. 

KILA DOWLA, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 43 miles 
E. from the left bank of the Indus, 142 miles 
W. by N. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 54', 
long. 71" 49'. 

KILLADEE. — A town of the Deccan, in 
the territory of Nagpore, situate nine miles 
from the left bank, of the Wein Gunga river, 
and 46 miles E.S.E. from Nagpoor. *Lat. 
20° 56', long, 79 J 49'. 

KILNER GHAUT. — A pass on the Bombay 
and Agra road, const* ucted over the ViDdhya 
range of mountains, under the superintendence 
of Captain Kilner, in compliment to whom it 
has been named. The return of traffic passing 
over this ghaut exhibits a gradual annual 
increase, the amount of tolls received having 
been doubled between the years 1845 and 1852. 
Later accounts continue to show a progressive 
increase. Lat. 22 9 22', long. 75 9 35'. 

KTLPOOREE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Pilleebheet to Almora, 
27 miles N. by W. of the former. Lat. 29", 
long. 7F 47'. 

KIMLASA, in the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, a town on the route 
from Tehree to Oojein, 50 miles S W. of former, 
170 N.E. of latter. It is of considerable size, 
and has a fort on a hill. Lat. 24° 12', long. 
78 3 25'. 

J&IMLIA, in Bussahir, a pass over the range 
ot the outer Himalaya, bounding Kunawur to 
the south. It is rarely passable but during 
May, June, and part of July ; afterwards, the 
snow is treacherous, and many flocks of sheep 
and herds of goats, with the people in cliarge 
of them, have sunk in the soft and melting 
mass, and perished. It is therefore little fre- 
quented after the periodical rains have set in. 
Its elevation above the sea is probably about 
17,000 feet. According to local information, 
tills snow-bed could bear a person's weight for 
the first half of July, early in the morning, 
before the sun casts a heat sufficient to melt 
it ; but at other times is impassable. A peak 


two or three miles south-west of the pass, 
was by the great trigonometrical survey ascer- 
tained to have an elevation 19,481 feet above 
the sea. The pass is in lat. 31° 14', long. 
78" 28'. 

KIMSUR, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh* 
poor, a village on the route from Jessulmere to 
the town of Nagor, and 123 miles N.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 26° 58', long. 73° 27'. 

KINCH1NGUNGA. — A mountain of the 
Himalaya range, situate in the territory of 
Sikhim, and presumed to be the second loftiest 
summit in the world. Its elevation is 28,176 
feet above the level of the sea. That of Mount 
Everest, recently discovered, exceeds 29,000 
feet. Lat. 27° 45', long. S8* 2'. 

KINEYREE, in the Baree Dooab division 
of the Punjab, ar town situated ou the left bank 
of the Ohenaub, 41 miles S.S.W. of the town 
of Lahore. At this place, in May, 1848, the 
troops of the khan of lUhawulpore having 
effected a junction with Captain Edwardes and 
General Courtlandt, sustained au attack fiom 
Moolraj (the rebel of Mooltan), which resulted 
in the complete discomfiture of the latter. 
Lat. 29° 36', long. 71° 12'. 

KING. — An island situate 10 miles W. fiom 
the coast of Tenasaerim. Length, noith to 
south, 26 miles ; breadth, east to west, 1 0 
miles. Though infested by tigers and snakes, 
it is inhabited, and affords plenty of Luge 
straight timber, fit for masts and several pai ts 
of shipbuilding. Lat. 12° 31', long 9 8" 28'. 

KTNGR1. — A town in the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, 91 miles N.E. by N fiom 
Kangra, and 147 miles S.E. by E from Sinn. l- 
gur. Lat. 33° 4', long. 77° 15'. 

KINIKOTE. — A towu in t lib native state of 
Cutcb, seven miles S.E. from the great Western 
Runn, and 48 miles E.N.E. from Bhooj. Lat. 
23" 28', long. 70 26'. 

K INJUR, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the Indus, 32 miles S.W. by W. 
of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 29° 55', long. 
71 u 3'. 

KINTALEE.— A town in the British pro- 
vince of Aracan, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 209 
miles S.S.E. of Aracan. E^at. 17° 57', long. 
94" 35'. 

KINTALEE. — The name of a paw loading 
over the Youmadoung Mountain*, from the 
town of the same name, on the coast of 
Arracan, to the interior of the British district 
of Pegue. Lat. 17* 59', long. 95°>5\ 

KIOWOONG. — A town in -the'! British dis- 
trict of Beerbhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 83 
miles N.N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. S3 3 43V long. 
88° 31'. 

KIRBASSAH. — A town in Nepal, throe 
miles from the right bank of the Jimru rivei, 
and 198 miles W. by N. from Khatmandoo. 
Lat. 28° 23', long. 82 3 Iff, 

KIREE, in Sirhind, a village on the route 
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from Kurnal to Loodiana, ami 36 miles N.W. 
of the former town. It is a small collection of 
houses, pleasantly situated. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 1,001 miles. Lat. 30° 8', long. 
76’ 46'. 

KIRREANUGGUR. - A town in the 
native state of Dutch, 14 miles 8.K, from the 
great Western Runn, and 6*2 miles E.N.K. 
from Bhooj. Lat. 23° 30', long. 70° 40'. 

KTRKTNAPATAM. — Atowyi in the British 
district of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 82 
miles N. of Madras. Lat. 14° 17', long. 80° 11'. 

KIRTYNASSA. — A considerable offset of 
the Ganges river, flowing from the parent 
Rtroam in lat. 23° 30', long. 90"’ 3', and, holding 
a south-easterly course for eighteen miles 
through the British district of Fureedpore, and 
twenty-five miles through that'of Dacca, falls, 
in lat. 23° 15', long. 90° 32', into the Megna, 
as the Bratunapootra is called in the lower part 
of its course. 

KIRUTPOOR, or KKERUTHPOOR. — A 
town in the British district of Bijnour, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, distant N. from 
Bijnour 80 miles. Lat. 29 J 30'. long. 78* 15'. 

KIRWVIT, in the territory of Seronj, a 
possession of the family of Ameer Khan, a 
small town on the* run fuunTeh«\ri toOujoin, 
81 miles S W. of former, 185 N.E. of latter. 
Lat. 21 J , long. 77 58'. 

KISH ENG HIT R, or KRISHNA GURU, 

iu tike I hi n jab, a strong fort, about 10 miles 
E. of the Indus, and on the route to U.ishmere 
through the Dub Pass. It is of a quadrangulai 
form, and regularly built, though the walls 
are only of mud. Vigno observes, “ Krishna 1 
Gurli is the finest speritncii of a regular square 1 
mud fort that J have seen in the Punjab.” i 
Lat. 34 4', long. 72 53'. | 

KIS1IENGUNGA, or SINDH, iu the 1 
Punjab, $ large river, which, rising in lat. 1 
34 48, long. 75 4', in the mountains forming | 
the uorth-eastern Ixmndary of Kashmir, sweeps 
round the north of that valley, and, after a 
coui Me of about 120 miles, falls into the Jadimij 
at Mazufurabad, in lat. 3P 23', long. 73° 22,] 
being little inferior there to the principal 
stream. It was formerly crossed by a wooden 
budge; but this has been destroyed, ami the 
con unu ideation is now kept up by a ferry. 

K ISH ENGDNJE. —A town in the British 
district of Purueah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 31 
miles N.E. of Purneah, Lat. 26° 4', long. 
87 ' 56'. 

K ISH ENG UR H, in the Rajpoot territovy 
of Alwur, under the political superintendence 
of the Governor-General's agent iu Kujpootann, 
a town on the route from Delhi, by Kewari, to 
the town of Alwur, and 23 miles N.E, of the 
latter. It is situate near the Kisliougurh pass, 
which lies through a range of low rocky moun- 
tains, and is traversed by a had road. Supplies 
me procu i able in this town, and water may be 
obtained in abuudauce from wells. Lat. 2 7 0 49', 
long. 76 J 47'. 
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KIBIIENGURII, in Rajpootana, a small 
state named from its principal place. It is 
bounded on the north-west and north by the 
territory of Joudpore ; on the east by the ter- 
ritory of Jeypore and Ajmere ; and on the 
south and south-west by the British district of 
Ajmere. Kishengurh lies between lat. 25® 50' 
— 26° 50', long. 74° 50'— 75° 15'. The ares is 
estimated at 724 square miles. It is in general 
a barren country, having a soil of unpromising 
clay, exoept where overspread by rocky hilE, 
of which the principal is a range near the 
middle of the country, extending from south- 
east to north-west. The cultivation of the 
lower parts of the district might, however, be 
much increased, as water is there found near 
the surface. The wild vegetation is of a re- 
pulsive aspect, being principally euphorbias, 
which overspread the craggy hills. The popu- 
lation, estimated at the rate proposed by Sir 
John Malcolm, of ninety-eight to the squaie 
mile, would amount to upwards of 70,000. 

The family of the rajah is Rajpoot, of the 
Rahtore tribe, and an offset of the family of 
Joudpore. Kulliam Singh, rajah of KXshen 
guih in 1818, entered into a treaty with the 
British government, the latter stipulating to 
afford protection, the former to acknowledge 
the sflprernacy of the British government, and 
to act in subordinate co-opcration with it ; 
to abstain from entering into negotiations with 
other states without its sanction, to refrain 
fiom aggression, to refer disputes to the arbi- 
tration of his British ally, and to furnish troops 
when required according to his means. The 
rajah with whom this treaty was concluded, 
soon manifested eccentricities sufficient to 
warrant the belief that he was not of sane 
mind. In 1825, he left his capital, under an 
alleged impression that tht, British authorities 
were about to interfere in the internal admi- 
nistration of his dominions, and proceeded to 
Delhi, thoie to represent in- ease. It was 
explained to him that no such i. vnger existed, 
and he appeared satisfied, with the explana- 
tion. Shortly afttrwaids, he despatched tioops 
to attack two of his principal dependants, 
himself proceeding again to Delhi, there to 
await the result of the movement. The 
effects of these disturbances were soon felt 
j injuriously in the Bntish district of Ajmere, 

I where depredations were committed by one or 
j both the belligerent parties. It was there- 
! upon represented to the rajah, that the Bi itish 
government would hold him answerable for 
the conduct of his chiefs and their troops., as 
well as for his own ; an intimation which seems 
to have caused him some alarm, for upon re- 
ceiving it, he quitted Delhi with some raw 
levies, width he had made, demanded the 
assistance of his remaining dependants, and 
marched in person to reduce those in arms 
against him. His nobles had, bowevei, no 
inclination for assisting in the destruction of 
members of their owu order, whose interests 
were identified with theirs, and they accord- 




sion of the capital, and avowed their intention 
to depose the ruling prince, and set up his 
infant son. The rajah then fled to Ajmere, 
and invoked the arbitration of the British 
government. The chiefs made a similar ap- 
peal. The British authorities eujoioed an 
immediate settlement of disputes by arrange- 
ment between the contending parties, which, 
after a time, was apparently effected. But 
this pacification was not lasting. The rajah, 
soon after tho temporary adjustment, again 
quitted his territory. On the uigent remon- 
strance of the representative of the British 
government, he returned, but never succeeded 


in effecting a reconciliation with his discon- Wif castes and classes of the population of Uni- 


on the route from Calcutta to Berhanqyore, 
64 miles N. of former, and 54 miles S. of 
latter. This town ha4 the advantage of valu- 
able water-carriage, being situate on the navi- 
gable river Jellinghoe, ten miles above its 
confluence with the Hooghly, navigable down- 
wards to the sea. It w noted for its manu- 
facture of fine musliua, highly prized even at 
present, when similar fabrics are produced in 
Biitain in such perfection and cheapness. Tho 
price, however, is high, and tho patterns, 
though tasteful, printed m only a single colour. 
Here also are modelled, in a hoi l of cement, 
small ** figures, illustrative of tho great variety 


tented chiefs, and probably never attempted 
it in sincerity. Eventually, in 1832, he abdi- 
cated in favour of his son, and retired to the 
British dominions, on an allowance of 36,000 
rupees per annum ; a sum significant of the 
small resources of the state in comparison with 
its exteut and population. 

KISHENGCJRH, the principal place of the 
small native territory of the same name, a 
town on the route from Nusserabad tollansee, 
21 miles N.E. of the former, 222 S.W. of the 
latter. It is situate on the south-west side of 
a range of hills of gneiss and granite, which 
have a direction from south-east to north-west, 
and is surrounded by a high and thick rampart 
of masonry. Within the town is the residence 
of the rajah, a large and strongly- fortified 
structure, but in rather a rude ptyle of archi- 
tecture. Adjoining is a large tank, and there 
are gardens fenced with hedges of cactus. 
The town, once considerable, is now in many 
places ruinous. Lat. 26 J 33', long. 74° 57'. 

K1SHENGURH, in the Rajpoot statu of 
JesHulmere, a fort and village in the desert. 
Hose to the frontier towards Bahawulpoor, and 
80 miles N.W. of the town of Jussulincre. 
Lat. 27° 40', long. 70° 36'. 

KISHENNTJGUR . —A town in the British 
district of BeerbhoQjn, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
104 miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 40 H , 
long. 87° 20'. 

KISHENPORE. — The chief station of the 
Coveroor-Generars agent for the south-western 
frontier, and commissioner for Chota Nngpore. 
Here is a jail for both civil and criminal 
prisoners. About a mile and a half south 
of this place is Doranda, the present head- 
quarters of the military within the district. 
An experimental coffee -plantation was formed 
in the vicinity of the town in 1844, and 
samples of the produce were sent homo and 
submitted to brokers and merchants, by whom 
they were highly esteemed. The object of the 
en^enmeut \vamg Yw«a www . ted, Vj demon 
Btovdawg that the climate and sod of the district 
were well adaptod to coffee-cultivation, the 

£ la citation was disposed of by the government. 
*t. 23" 28', long. 85° 20'. 

KI8HN UGITR, in the British district of 


dostan." One of the government colleges has 
been established here. Tho town is m lat. 
23° 24', long. 88 1 28'. 

K1SHOON POOH, or KISUENPOOI?, in 
the British district of Futtelipore, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W, Provinces, a village on the left 
bank of the Jumna, 25 miles 8. E. of the town 
of Futtehporc. Lat. 25" 39', long. SF 4'. 

KISHTAWAR, in the dominions of Gholah 
Singh, tho ruler of Cashmere, a town situate 
on the southern slope ot the Himalaya, and in 
a small plain near the left bank of the ( ’liennub, 
which here iushe« through a lavine having 
precipitous sides of gneiss lotk about 1,000 
feet high. A little up the river, and on tho 
opposite side from tho town, is tho confluence 
of tho Muni Wurdwun, a consideiablo nver 
from the north. It is a town of ill built H.it- 
roofed houses, with an insignificant bazar and 
a fort. Thero are trifling manufactures of 
shawls of inferior quality and of coarse wool- 
lens. Tho population, consisting of Mahome- 
tans and Hindoos, are proverbially poor, the 
place having suffered excessively from the 
oppression of the Sikhs since the expulsion of 
the rightful rajah, who i tiled over the sur- 
rounding territory, which bears tlu xvnie name, 
and whose power extend* d northwards as far 
as Ladakh. Kish ta war is situilod 5,000 feet 
above the sea, and in lat. 33° 18', long 75° 16'. 

KTSHUNEE. — A town in the tenitory of 
jOude, on the right liank of tho (room tee river, 
and 50 miles E.N.E. from Lucknow. Lat. 
26° 34', long. 81° 44'. 

K1SHUNGURH.— A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, 36 miles W.N.W, from Joy- 
poor, and 64 miles N.E. from Ajroeer. Lat. 
27° O', long. 75° 25'. 

KISINO. — A town in Nepal, situate three 
miles from the left bonk of the Gunriuck river, 
and 83 miles W. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 
ie y27° 46', long. 56'. 

»ii-\ 'KWtCNL . — \ to vm in (iuacrat, efr the domi- 
■ * -ni»>na of the Guieowar, 82 miles S, r by E. from 
Raj koto, and 163 m lies S.W. from AhrnedaUul. 
Lat. 21° V, long. 71° O'. 

KISSEN DASKA TALAO, in tho British 
district of Delhi, lieut.-^ov. of t)ie N.W. fro- 
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• K1S. 


ft- of tlm former. Supplies may be collected 
from tlie vicinity, and water is abundant. 
Lat. 28 J 30', long. 77“ 

KISSENGURIL — A town of IWelcund, 
in tho native state of ( 'hut ter poor, situate 
78 miles N.E. by E. from Saugur, and 94 
miles N. hy W. from Jubbulpoor. Lat, 
24 1 29', long. 79° 49'. 

KISSERAING. — An island of the Mergui 
Archipelago, .situate off the chast of Tenas- 
serim ; length N. to S. 20 miles, breadth 10 
miles. Lat. ll c 34', long. 98° 80'. 

KISSUNTUR, ill Sirhind, in the British 
district of Femzeporc, a village on the route 
from Lodiana to Ferozeporo, and 32 miles W. 
of the former town. Tt is situate closo to the 
left bank of a large offset of the Sutlej, and in 
a level, open country, partially cultivated. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,134 miles. 
Lat. 30 1 55', long. 75° 18'. 

K ISTNAGEURY. — A town in the British 
di.stiiot of Kurnool, presidency of Madras, 23 
miles S.VV. of Kurnool. Lat. 15° 34', long. 
77 5 53'. 

K IKTNAG H ERRY, in the British district 
of Salem, presidency of Madias, a fort situate 
on a <k troniendou’' 700 feet m perpen- 

dicular height, and romaikably bare and steep. 
It is supplied with water from reservoirs within 
the fort ; and at the base of tho rock there 
are springs which supply the petta or town. 
Distance irmn Salem, N., flf) mile-,; Madras, 
S.W., 150. Lat. 12' 32', long. 78° 17'. 

KISTN All, or KRISHNA, a liver rising 
in the Deccan, at Mahnbulishwar, ou the 
eastern brow of the Western Ghats, at the 
elevation of 4,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
and in lat. IS' 1', long. 73° IV. Though ulti- 
mately falling into the Bay of Bengal, its source 
is only about forty miles east of the western 


which are deep and shelving, arc composed of 
black earth, with mixed sand, The country 
undulates, and presents here and there hilly 
ranges of broken basalt. Some parts of it con- 
sist of extensive plains, covered by a little 
stunted grass, serving as pasture to numerous 
flocks [herds] of antelopes.” In its course 
through Belgaum, it on the right side, as 
before mentioned, receives the river Gutpurha, 
and twenty-two miles lower down, the Mul- 
purba, besides Reveral small torrents on tho 
right and left. Tho river, skirting the territory 
of the Nizam for about ten miles, passes into 
it, and holds through it a course north-east for 
about sixty miles, to Lekur, in lat. 16° a*/, 
long. 77° 3', where it turns Routh-east, and, 
flowing in that direction twenty-five miles, on 
the left aide receives, in lat. 16 J 24', long. 
77“ 2V, the Beerua, a largo tributary from the 
north-west ; and, continuing to flow in a south- 
easterly direction eighty miles farther, receives 
on the right side, in lat. 15' 58', long. 78“ 19', 
the Tumboodra, a considerable river flowing 
from the iOUth-we.st ; and thence flows circuit- 
ously, hut generally north-east, for 180 miles, 
through the rocky gorges of the Eastern Ghats, 
to Koveralah, in lat. 16° 50', long. 80° 10‘, 
where it turns south-east, and at Ohentapily, 
ten miles lower down, leaves tho recesses of 
the Ghauts, and outers the plain. Ju this pait 
I of its course, between the confluence of the 
'Tumboodra and Chen tapily, it receives on tho 
left side, from the territory of the Nizain, 
some important tributaries ; as the Dindce, 
the Pcdawa, tho llullea, the Mase or Musi, the 
| Palair ; and a few miles below its entrance 
(into the plain, it receives, on the same side, 
the Moony air, a very considerable stream. 
During its course through the mountains, its 
tributaries, though "numerous, are all unim- 
portant. From the confluence of the Tum- 
I boodra to that of the Palau, it forms the 


coa«*t of Che peninsula, or of the shore of the I 
Aiabiun Sea. Taking a south easterly course 
of about 145 miles through the terntory of 
Nnttnra, and thence dividing iluit proviuce from 
the |aghires of the Southern Mahratta country 
for the further distaneo of ten miles, it near 
Sung lee, in lat. 16“ 50', long. 74 36', on the 
right side, receives the Wurna, flowing from 
the west. F vom that confluence flowing south- 
east for 158 miles, alternately between and 
through the jagh ires of the Southern Mahratta 
i*oi in try, Sat Lara, and the British district of 
Belgaum, it on the right side receives the 
Gutpurha, and thence holds a similar course for 
thirty-five miles, separating the collector:* tea of 
Shobi|M>r0 and Belgaum, to hit. 10° 10', long. < 
76* 13', when; it arrives at the territory of the’, 
Nizam. Though ita source has a considerable j 
elevation, tho eouutry through which it flows j 
in tho upper part of ita course does not appear I 
to have a rugged aspect, being described as 
** one extensive plain i * the south-east and 
no»th-wo»t, whilst the ridges of hills ou the 
north and south are barely visible, and at a . 
distance. The banks of the river 


boundary between the territory of the Nizam, 
lying either north or west, on t:.t one side, and 
on the other the territory of Kurnoul and the 
British district of Gun tour. The channel of 
the Kistnali is deep, its banks varying in height 
from thirty to fifty feet ; and Heyne observes, 
that it “ has very steep, indeed almost per- 
pendicular, banks during its whole course, 
which renders it altogether useless for agricul- 
tural purposes, such as watering the countries 
tli rough which it flows. Both the banks are 
higher than the adjoining country, as has been 
ascertained by ba rometricnl obsermtions .” 
From Ohentapily, where it enter s the p lain, it 
holds a course of seventy wiles south-east to 
Bohurlanka, in lat. 16 5', long. «0 a 56', wLere it 
parts into two -ms, tlie one flowing «mi east 
thirty miles, am ailing into the Bay of Bengal 
at Point Piw, in lat. 15° 57', long. 81° 15' ; 
the other flowing south twenty-five miles,^ and 
falling into tho Bay of Bengal, in lat. 15 45, 

I long. 80“ 53’ ; inclosing between them a delta* 
j traversal bv a third branch sent off from the 
I southern arm, and by some watercourse* from 
I the main branches. The total length of course 
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of the Kistnah Is SCO toilers. It is subject to 
two periodical inundations annually ; the first 
and principal* caused by the south-west mon- 
soon precipitating its heavy rains on the Western 
Ghauts. Mysore^ and other elevated tracts 
about the upper parts of the river's course, 
takes place at the end of summer ; the other 
periodical inundation occurs in October, being 
caused by the local rains brought by the north- 
east nymsoon, and is comparatively insignifi- 
cant. *The Kistnah, in consequence of the 
rapid declivity" of its waterway and rockiness 
of channel, cannot be navigated even by small 
craft for short distances ; and tho mauner of 
crossing ferries is by means of large, wido, cir- 
cular baskets made of bamboo, and rendered 
water-tight by hides sewed on the outside of 
the framework, and having the seams secured 
by being overlaid With resin. 

An extensive system of irrigation in con- 
nection with this river is now in progress, 
and has been estimated to cost 150,000£. The 
object is proposed to be effected by means of 
an annictit or embankment thrown across the 
river at the head of the delta, and by thus 
accumulating the waters, to extend the benefits 
of irrigation to large portions of the districts of 
Masulipatam and Guntoor. # 

KISTNAPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
130 miles W. by S. of Madras. Lat. 12° 52', 
long. 78° 27'. 

KISTNARA AJPOOR. — A ‘town in the 
Mysore, on the left hank of a branch of the 
Cauvery river, and 18 miles W.N.W. from 
Seringapatam. Lat. 12 c 31', long. 7t>° 30'. 

KISUNI, or KIKHNEB, in tho British 
district of Mynpooree, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the 
cantonment of Etawa to that of Futtehgurh, 
and 25 miles N.E. of the former, bat. 27° 2', 
long. 79° 39'. 

KITTOOR, in the British district of Bel- 
gaum, presidency of Bombay, a town formerly 
of great splendour, but now in decay, situate 
26 miles S.E. of Belgaum. This town was the 
scene of a formidable insurrection iu 1832, 
which, however, was happily suppressed by the 
zeal and intrepidity of two patella, named 
Liuqua Gowah and Krishen Row, whose ser- 
vices on the occasion were acknowledged on 
the part of government by grants of land. 
Lat. 15° 06', long. 74° 51'. 

KIU,— -A town within the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler gf Cashmere, situate 
149 miles N.N.E. from Kangra, and 135 
miles E. from Sirinagur. Lat. 33K 59\ long. 
77° 19'. 

KIVATjUR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Taojore, presidency of Madras, 166 
mites & by W. of Madras. Lat. 10° 47', long. 
ir 48'. ' 

KIVENTH A, in Arracan, a Village ^on the 
route from Mutnboo to Acng, and situate on 
the Mine river. It is at this village that the 


road diverges, one branch lending to Shemhe- 
given. Lat. 20° 18', long. 94° 22. 

KOAHDA, or CHUTENEA.— A small 
river, rising in the district of Boghelkhand, 
territory of Rewa, in two branches, the Odda 
and Silar, on an elevated plateau, the first- 
named in lat. 24° 35', long. 81 w 60' ; tho Silar, 
in lat. 24° 35', long. 81° 55'. The elevation 
of the source above the sea must oxcoed 1,000 
feet, as that i art the elevation of the stream at 
the cascade , of Bouti, twenty miles lower 
down. At that cascade it is precipitated a 
depth of 400 feet over the brow of the Kutra 
ringe, and continuing a northerly course of 
about fifteen miles, during which it is joined 
by the Goonna, is discharged, on the left side, 
and in lat. 24° 57', long. 81° 67', into tho 
Bilund, a tributary of the Sone, Jacquemont, 
who, in the dry season, crossed it within a few 
miles of its source, styles it a rathor consider- 
able rivulet. 

KOANG, a tributary of the Sone river, 
rises in the Saugor and Nerbudda territory, in 
lat. 23° 30', long. 82°, and, flowing in a westerly 
direction for forty miles, falls mto the Sone in 
lat. 23° 25', long. 81 c 31'. 

KOARA FORT, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jessulmecr, a village on the route from Jloroe, 
in Sinde, to the town of Jcssulmeer, from 
which it is distant 38 miles W. It has a small 
stone fort. Lat. 27° 7', long. 70 26. 

KOATPTT LLY. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate nine miles 
N. from the right bank of the Tamloor river, 
and 53 miles W. from Hydeiabad. Lat. 17 22', 
long. 77° 45'. 

KOBELASPOOR. — A town hi the British 
district of Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 55 
miles S. by W. of Hilhct. Lat. 21 J 9’, long. 
91" 37'. 

KOCHANG. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
60 miles S.E. by E. of Lohadugga. Lat. 
22° 55', long. 85° 30'. 

KOCHECHOO, in the British district of 
Humeerpoor, iieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Banda to 
Gwalior, 67 miles W. of the former. It is 
situate on the river Dhasan ; ami supplies 
may be obtained. Lat. 2f# w 34', long. 79° 29'. 

KOCHELAH BOOR BE A. — A town in 
the British district of Burning, province of 
Assam, 57 miles N.E. by E. dr Burning. 
Lat. 26° 55V l™g- 92° 47'. 

KOCHERBACOTAH. — A town in the 
British district of Nellore, presidency of 
Madras, 50 miles W.N.W. of Ojbgole. Lat. 
15° 50', long. 79° 25'., 

KOCHU8. — A town in the Biftish district 
of fthahabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 76 miles 
W.8.W. of Dinapoor. Lat. 25° 10', long. 84 . 

KOBAMUNGLUM. — A town in tho native 
state of Travancore, territory of Madras, 112 
miles N. by W. from Trivandrum, and 68 
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KOD- 

miles ft.S.W. from Coimbatoor. Lat, 10° 4', 
long. 76° 42'. 

KODUMUDY. — A town in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
0*4 miles E. of Ooimbatpor. Lat. 11° 4', loiur. 
IT 57'. 

KODUNDOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Coiiubatoor, presidency of Madras, 
45 miles tt.tt.E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 10° 23'. 
long. 77° 13'. 

KODUNGALOOR. — Bee CiJanganore. 

KODUNGUL. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 4tven 
miles from the left bank of the Tandoor river, 
and 60 miles W.S.W. from Hyderabad, Lat. 
IT 6', long. 77° 4V. 

KOEL, or KOYLE. — A river rising in the 
mountainous tract on the southern frontier of 
the British district of Chota Nagpoor, al>out 
hit. 23' 3', long. 83° 58'. It holds a course 
generally northerly, and, receiving several tor- 
rents right and left, passes into the native 
slate of Sirgooja and the British districts 
P.damow and Behar, and falls into the river 
Son on the right side, in lat. 24° 31 long. 
83° 54', having a total course of about 140 
miles. ValUdbh* cm! fields have been dL- 
covered at Siugra and some other places on its 
banks. 

KOELAOR. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, situate on the right bank of the Gogra, 
and 52 miles E. fioin Lucknow. Lat. 26° 51', 
long. SI * 50'. 

KOENT, in the British district of Cawn- 
poie, limit -gov. of the N W. Piovinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Klawa to that of Caw n pore, and 34 miles VV. 
of the latter. Lat. 26 22', long. 79° 56'. 

KOKREEPOOU, in the British district of 
Jounpovr, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village situate in a patch of teintory sur- 
rounded on all sides by that, of Oude, 25 miles 
N. of Allahabad. Lat. 26" 2', long. 82° 24'. 

KOGOON,-— A town of Eastern India, in 
the British province of Pogue, situate 90 miles 
E from Rangoon, and 51 miles N. from Am- 
herst. Lat. 16° 50', long. 97" 39'. 

KOH, or CHOI A, a river of the British 
districts of Kuinaon and Bijnour, risos in the 
most southern range of the Himalaya mountain- 
system, near Sungoor fort, at an elevation of 
about 6,400 feet, and in lat. 29° 55', long. 
78° 42'. It takes a course of about eighteen 
miles, in a south-westerly direction, to the 
southern frontier of Kumaon, where it passes 
into the plain of Ilindoostan at Kotdwara, 
having an elevation ol 1,342 feet above the 
sea. From this place it runs in a direction, 
first southerly, and sulisequently south-easterly, 
a distance of about forty-five miles, to its junc- 
tion with the Western Ramgunga, in lat. 29 u 17', 
lolfg. 78° 42'. It was forded by Webb at Kot- 
dwara, in March, when it was two feet deep and 
fifteen yards wide, with a rapid current. 


■KOK. 

^ town Northern India, in 
the hilly tract north of the Salt range of moun- 
tains, and in the valley of Koliat, which is 
about seven miles in diameter, populous, 
fertile, well watered by the river Teo and by 
numerous springs. The town, which is sur- 
rounded by a wall, is meanly built, but has a 
good bazar and a fine mosque. Its beautiful 
situation, and the luxuriant vegetation of the 
surrounding country, render it a delightful 
place. The great route from Peshawur to 
Kala Bagh passes through Kohat, as does also 
westward an important route by Bungush to 
Khorasan. Kohat ia the capital, not only of 
the pergunnah of the same name, but of an 
extensive and fertile valley, which, for adminis- 
tiative purposes, has recently been formed into 
a separate district of the Punjnub. At Bheikh, 
winch is situate a few T miles east of the town, 
are springe of uaphtha and veiy rich and 
extensive deposit*, of sulphur. The British 
government aie about to construct a chain of 
fortresses in the Kohat Pass, with the view 
of controlling the wild tribes in the vicinity. 
Koliat is in lat. 33° long. 71° 27'. 

KOHNGAM. — An island 20 miles E. from 
the const of*Siam, two miles long by one and a 
half broad. It is situate 258 miles S.S.W. of 
Siam. Lat. 11° 21', long. 100° 5'. 

KOHRAR KHAS, in the British district 
of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Alirzapoor 
to Barnhill, 36 miles W. of the former. Lat. 
25° S', long. 82‘ 4'. 

KOI, or KJIOEE, in Si i hind, a village 
on the route fiom Hansee to Loodiana, and 
48 miles S. of the latter town. It is situate in 
a countrj slightly undulated, tolerably fertile, 
and partially cultivated. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,064 miles. Lat. 30° 17', long. 
75" 56'. 

KOILA in the British di&tri »t of Allahabad, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provnces, a village on 
thq route from the cantonment of Allahabad to 
Futtehpore, and 15 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 25° 29', long. 81° 43'. 

KOILAR, in the jaghire of Jujhur, district 
of Dadree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the north-eastern frontier, towards 
the British district of Rohtuk. Lat. 28' 44', 
long 76 19'. 

KOILCUNDAH. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 65 miles S.W. 
from Hyderabad, and 62 miles N. by W. from 
Kurnoul. Lat. 16° 41', long. 77° 50'. 

KOILKOONTLA. — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
61 miles N W. of Cuddapah. Lat. 15° 13', 
long. 78" 23'. 

KOK REE, a river of Bombay, rising in lat. 
19° 22', long. 73° 57', a few miles east of the 
Malsej Ghat, and, flowing for fifty miles m a 
south-east direction, through the British dis- 
tricts of Poona and Ahmednuggur, falls into 
the Goor river, in lat. 1S° 52', long. 74° 20'. 
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KOKREET.— A town in the British pro- 
vince of Tenasserim, situate t»0 miles N, of 
Moulraein, Lafe. 17° 20' a long. 97° 42', 

KOKSAL. — A town in the British district 
of Putma, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 98 miles N.E. 
by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 28° 48', long. 89 g 1(3'. 

KOKTJR, in Cashmero, a celebrated spring 
at the northern Imse of the Panjal of Banihal, 
bounding the valley on tho south. It gushes 
with a copious volume of water out of six 
orifices at the bottom of a limestone cliff. A 
considerable stream is thus formed, which flows 
iutff the Bureng river. The water is celebrated 
for its excellence, and the Afghan court, when 
established in Cashmere, drank no other. 
Koker Nag is in lat. 33° 30', long. 75° 19'. 

KOKUTNOOR.— A town in the British 
district of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 
32 miles E. of Boejapoor. Lat. 16° 49', long. 
76° Iff. 

KOKUTNOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 
73 miles N.E. of Belgaum. Lat. 16" 41', long. 
75° Iff. 

KOLA, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov, of the N. W. Provinces, a small fort, 
built of stone, and surrounded by a ditch, 
situate ou a hill on the right bank of the river 
Dublin, on the route from Aim ora to Kosliee- 
poor, 25 miles N.E. of the latter. Lat. 29° 25', 
long. 79° 20'. 

KOLABAH. — An island ; also a portion of 
territory on the Conean coast, the whole sub- 
ject to the presidency of Bombay. The island 
is situate in the Arabian *Sea, or North Indian 
Ocean, half a mile W. of the shore of the Con- 
can, and opposite the town Ali Bagh, in about 
lat. 18 J 38 , long. 72° 56', It appeals to have 
been long neglected as a barren rock, but the 
active operations of European commerce, and 
maritime warfare, having shown the import- 
ance of its position, it was occupied and forti- 
fied in 1662, by the Mahratta chief Sevajee, 
who there u practised as a sea attorney.” 
The course of piracy was, after his death, 
pursued by the Mahratta family of Arigria, 
and became so formidable and ruinous to the 
commerce of the maritime powers, that, in 
1722, an expedition of three British ships of 
the line and a Portuguese land force attacked 
it ; but the attempt failed, in consequence of 
the cowardice of the Portuguese. The pirates 
continued to thrive in their iniquitous avoca- 
tion, and .Forbes, who, in 1772, visited Kagojee, 
the possessor of Kolaba, describes his palace, 
treasury, and other public buildings, gardens 
and stables, “ containing a noble stud of 
Persian and Arabian horses, ehphants, and 
camels adding, that “ everything about the 
durbar was in princely style.” 

The tract of country on the mainland is bounded 
j on the north by the harbour of Bombay ; oh the 
east by theBritish district of Tann ah, with which 
it is now incor]>orated as a sub-collect) rate ; on 
the south by Jhingeera ; and on the west by 


the Arabian Sea. It extends from lat. 18° 26' — 
18° 48', and from long. 72 u 55' — 73° 12'; is 
thirty miles in length frobi north-west to south- 
east, and twelve in breadth ; with an area of 
318 square miles, and a population of 58,721. 
After the overthrow and expulsion of the 
Peisliwa, Kagojee Angria in 1822 concluded 
a treaty with the British government, by which 
he agreed to acknowledge its supremacy, and 
was iu turn guaranteed protection against 
external attack. * Ragojce Angria died in 1838, 
leaving one of '‘his widows in a state of preg- 
nancy. She gave birth to a son, who was 
recqgpiised as chief of Kolaba. The boy died 
in infancy, when the legitimate line of descent 
to the Kolaba state became extinct, and the 
territory lapsed to the paramount power. Pre- 
tensions to the succession were put forth by 
the illegitimate sons of Kagojee ; but these, 
after due consideration, being ultimately re- 
jected, the territory was annexed to the British 
dominions. The country is rich in teak forests 
and other timber. The surplus revenue avail- 
able for the general purposes of the state, after 
deducting all disbursements, including pensions 
to the members of Angria’a family, amounted, 
in 1844, to 1,27,355 rupees. 

KOLAC11EE, in tho Daman division of the 
[Punjab, a town situated 40 miles W. from the 
right bank of the Indus, and 140 miles N.W. 
by N. of tho town of Mooltan. Lat. 31 51', 
lung. 70° 58'. 

KOLA IX A town in the British district of 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 46 miles S.E. 
of Bombay. Lat. 1S° 2ff, long. 73 20'. 

KOLADYN E R[V EH, — The principal river 
of A r mean. It takes its rise near the Blue 
Mountains, in lat. 22° 27', long* 92' 51', but 
the highest point to which it has been explored 
is in lat. 21° 25', or ninety miles above Akyah, 
where its stream is narrow, and navigable only 
for canoes. After traversing for houm»miles a 
mountainous and desolate region, it opens upon 
wide and luxuriant plains, whereon are several 
villages, having extensive cultivation in their 
neighbourhood, more especially of rice, for 
which the soil is peculiarly adapted, from the 
facilities of irrigation. The inhabitants of these 
sequestered villages consist of Hughs and 
Burmese. The town of Arm can is situated on 
a branch of the river, about fifty miles from its 
mouth ; and up to within a few miles of that 
place it is navigable for ships of 250 tons 
burden. For the last twenty or thirty miles 
of its course, it is connected with the rivers 
Myoo and Lemyo by innumerable creeks, by 
means of which much inland communication is 
carried on. It empties itself into tho sea close 
to the island of Akyab, which is* situated 
between this and the estuary of tljke Myoo. 
The breadth at its mouth is about tea miles. 

KOLANGODU, in the British district of 
Malabar, under the presidency of Madras, a 
town near its eastern frontier, towards the 
British district Coimbatore. It is situate in a 
very beautiful country ; the mountains on tho 
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south pouring down fine cascades, and the I been returned at 500,000. This, however, 
cultivated fields being interspersed with forests 1 includes the population of the dependencies of 
and plantations of fruit-trees. Kach dwelling I Kolapoor ; viz., Vislialgur, Kagul, Inchulkurun- 
is inclosed by a small garden, and the munl>er j jee, and Bowda. The chief of inchulkuruniee 
of houses has been stated at 1,000. Distance having died without male issue, the question 
direct from Calicut, S.E., 75 miles ; Cananore, of the lapse of the estate to the Kolapoor 

8.E., 125; Coimbatore, S.W., 32; Madras, , government has been made depeudent on the 
»S.W., 300. Lat. 1(E 37', long. 76° 45'. non-existence of any male descendant of the 

I founder of the ruling family. Should the 
KOLAPOOR. — A raj or state under the . resumption be sanctioned, the estate of In- 
political management of the presidency of I chulkutunjee will probably he transferred to 
liujii bay. It is bounded on tbo nortli and I the British government in liquidation of the 
uorth-eimt by Sattara ; on the cast and south I debt incurred by the Kolapoor state for the 
by the British collectorate of Bel gaum ; and j suppression of the insurrection iu the year 1844. 
on the west by Sawunt Warreo and the t Kolapoor, the beat of government, Appears to 
British collectorate of Rutnagherry. Jt lies ' be the only town. The route from Sattara to 
between lat. 15' 58' — 17° 17', long. 73° 47'— i Sawuntwarrce, from north to south, pashes by 
74° 45' ; is ninety-five miles in length from | the town, as does that from south-east to 
south-east to north-west, and sixty-five in i north-west, from Dharwar to the South Concan. 
breadth. Thtiflurea is stated to be 3,445 square There is also a route from north-east to south- 
miles. It is throughout included within the west, from Shola poor to the town of Kolapoor. 
country popularly denominated the Decc-un, The rulers of Kolapoor trace their descent 
and is a tmet sloping with a rugged surface from Scvajee, the fouuder of the Malnatta 
fioni the culminating ndge of the Ghauts, empire. While Sabo, the third in d* scent from 
forming the western boundary, towards the Sevajee, was a prisoner at Delhi, his uncle, 
east or plain country, in the British collet’- Ha] ah Ram, the second son of Sevajee, as- 
f ovate of Belgaum. From that ciiomustanoe, < sinned the government. Rajah Ram died 
the numeiou.s torrents traversing this rough before Saho’s liberation, and was succeeded by 
ti act have a direction easterly, falling into the his Vm Sevajee, who contested the Mahiatta 
kMnah, by the channel of winch great river supremacy with his cousin Saho. Sevajee did 
their contents me ultimately disc barged into not long survive his father, and left his 
the Bn> of Bengal. The Kistuah itself, flow- brother Sambajee heir to his pretensions, 
ing southward from Sattara, touches on this Sambajee continued the contest for the throne 
uq a few miles below the confluence of the of Sattara with his cousin Saho ; at length a 
Wutna, m lat. 16 J 50', Jong. 74 ° 36', and, compromise was effected, by which Sambajee 
holding a couihc veiy tortuous, but generally acknowledg'd Sabo's right to the whole Mail- 
in a direction south-easterly, for about twenty- latta country except Kolapoor with its depend- 
ing nnles, forms for that distance the boundary ont territory, which was assigned to himself, 
between Kolapoor and the Southern Jagheer with the title of lajah, and the .same dignity 
tlars. The VVurna n.se 3 at the north-west , as that assumed by Saho ; hence the rajah of 
coiner of the raj, at Tcwra, on the *■ astern | Kolapoor was addressed as a superior by tlio 
declivity of tin* Ghauts, m lat 17° 20', long. ! Peishwa. Sambajee died in 1760, without 
73 J 46, • and, flowing towaids the southeast issue, ilia widow adopted. as her husband's 
for about thiitv miles, forms for that distance heir, a luij named Sevajee, »vud conducted the 
the boundary between this raj and the province affairs of the principality u his name. The 
of Sattara, and falls into the Kistnah on the piracy which prevailed on the coast induced 
right side. Tho other streams arc more moun- the government of Bombay to send an expedi- 
tam toi rents, The elevation of tho highest tion against Kolapoor io 1765. The fort of 
minimi tn of the Ghauts, in the westirn part of Malwan was captured and retained until ccr- 
the raj, is probably between 3, 000 and 4. 000 feet; tain satisfaction was rendered, when it was 
the average elevation of the lowest part, or that restored to the Kolapoor state by treaty, enn- 
faitheRt east, vanes perhaps from 1,500 to eluded the 12th of January, 1766. In 1804, 
1,800 feet. The geological formation appears when Sir A. Wellesley was engaged in settling 
to be throughout volcanic, principally trap- the Southern Mahratta country, the Kolapoor 
peau, like the rest of the northern section of rajah preferred certain claims against the 
the Ghauts; and the volcanic formation is Peishwa. He was told that the British govem- 
generally overlaid by laterite, or cellular fer- ment would arbitrate his claims, but would 
rugineouH sandstone, which, when disinte- not allow him to invade the Peiahwa's domi- 
grated, forms a very fertile soil. The popu- nions. The opportunity was taken to propose 
lation consists principally of two races, — an agreement for the suppression of piracy, on 
Mahratta* and Ramooscs ; these last re- account of which the Kolapoor ports were then 
sembling in botuo respects the Bhecl tribe, so blockaded ; but it does not appear to have 
extensively spread farther north. Tho Ra- ever been concluded. The subjects of the 
mooses, however, are more intelligent than tho rajah's maritime districts ucver desisted from « 
JBhools, and though actuated by similar plun- piracy: when detected, ami punishment tluvat- 
iloring habits, are much superior in a military ened, apologies were offered, with promises of 
point of view. The number of the people has reparation for the past, and abstinence from 
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future depredations ; but the aystejn of piracy 
was not effeota&lly suppressed until 1812, when 
the demand against the rajah on account of plun- 
der of British property amounted to fifty lacs of 
rupees* During the distracted condition of the 
Poona government, a hostile oonflict was main- 
tained by the states of Kolapoor and Bawunfc- 
warree. Latterly, Appa JDessaye, the Peish- 
wa's general, interfered, and was besieging 
Kolapoor with a view of reducing it t*> {lie 
Peishwa'a authority-; but the differences were 
arranged by stipulations contained in a treaty 
concluded by Mr. Elphinatone with the rajah 
of Kolapoor, by which the territorial rights of 
that prince in regard to the Peishwa were 
defined, and all claims on his part over the 
dominions retained by the Peishwa, and over 
the subjects of that chieftain, surrendered. 
Malwan and its dependencies were ceded in 
perpetual sovereignty to the British govern- 
ment, the suppression of piracy was decreed ; 
and, in consideration of thete conditions, the 
Company agreed to guarantee the rajah in 
possession of the territories assigned to him ; 
at the same time the British relinquished all 
pecuniary demands against the rajah. In 182*2, 
the rajah Abba Sing was murdered. lie left 
an infant son, by Tarra Bai, usually styled the 
Pewan ; but his brother, Bawa Sahib, seized 
the Guddee, and his nephew, whose right he 
had usurped, dying soon, after, he became the 
rightftil rajah. In 1825, the rajah's maladmi- 
nistration and aggressions on the neighbouring 
jaghiredars, who were under British protec- 
tion, compelled the armed intervention of the 
Company’s government. A force was accord- 
ingly moved into the Kolapoor country, when 
hostile proceedings were arrested by the sub- 
mission of the rajah, with whom a new treaty 
was concluded ; but scarcely bad the British 
force been withdrawn, when the rajah levied 
troops and renewed his oppression^ of the 
guaranteed chiefs His conduct compelled 
the British government to take military pos- 
session of the country. The rajah at length 
submitted, and entered into new engagements, 
contained in a preliminary treaty, concluded 
towards the end of the year 1827, and a de- 
finitive treaty (more favourable to him), cou- 
cluded in 1829. It was deemed necessary 
that bis proceedings should for some be watched 
by a corps of observation, a precaution justified 
by the event; the rajah, under the pernicious 
advice of the minister appointed by the British 
government, and who proved faithless to the | 
authority to which he owed his power, having 
resumed his previous course of violence. The 
minister being removed ami tranquillity re- 
stored, the military force was withdrawn. 
Nothing of importance occurred till 1889, 
when the rajah Bawa Sahib died, leaving two 
sons, both young, and by different mothers. 
He was succeeded by the elder, Sevajee, 
usually called Baba Sahib. The mother of the 
rajah assumed the regency duriug his minority, 
but B was shortly wrested from her by Tarra 
Bai, the widow of the former rajah, Abba Sing, 


and already mentioned as known 4)y the title 
of the Dewan. This lady was recognised as re- 
gent by the British government. She continued 
to exercise full authority until 1842, when her 
extreme mismanagement compelled the govern- 
ment, as guardian of the young ra mil's inter- 
ests, to interfere. After the complete failuro 
of milder measures, the regent was set aside 
altogether, and a minister appointed to act 
under tho immediate control of the British 
government. The Dewan's party, discon- 
tented from the loss of their nefarious gains, 
excited a general rebellion throughout tho 
country in 1844. The rebellion was put down 
by force of arms, and the entire management 
of the Kolapoor state assumed, and thence- 
forward directly exorcised, by the British 
government, in the name of the rajah, whose 
authority in the mean time remains in abey- 
ance. # 

The militaiy force of the state of Kolapoor 
amounts to between 9,000 and 10,000 men, 
of various descriptions. If that oi the de- 
pendent jaghiredars be added, the number will 
be increased to more than 12,000. 

KOLAPOOR. — The principal place and seat 
of government of the raj or state of the same 
name. Being in a secluded tiact, seldom 
visited by Europeans, little is known concern- 
ing it. When, in 1825, a Bntish foire 
advanced to the place, tho reconnaissance give 
the information that tho defences wete weak, 
and might, without much difficulty, be taken 
by escalade. On the rampart were man) guns 
of small calibre, from four to twelve- pounders ; 
but there was reason to conclude the g.uiiswn 
had no supply of ammunition. When, in con- 
sequence of the rajah having again become 
troublesome, it was once moriT necessary to 
march a force against him, tho place was 
peaceably delivered up to the British troops, 
the Arabs and Scindians, who constituted tho 
garrison, marching in search of other service, 
and the rabble, which had collected from 
various quarters, dispersing in all directions. 
Dmler British authority, the physical condition 
has been scarcely less lienefited than tho politi- 
cal and civil circumstances of the country of 
which it is the capital. The town being ex- 
cessively crowded and unhealthy, a scries of 
measures for its sanitary improvement com- 
menced in 1848 ; and it has since been officially 
reported, that the placo has been tolerably 
cleansed from its filthiness, and that a plentiful 
supply of water has been obtained, leather 
improvement may reasonably bo looked for. 
Distant S.JE. from Bomlwy 185 mijes S. from 
Poona 130, 8. from Sattara 70. Lat. 16" 42', 
long. 74° 18', 

KOLAR. — A town in tho British province 
of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, situate 27 
miles 8. of Beejapoor, Lat. 16* 26' long. 
75° 44'. 

K0LARA8, in the territory of Owalior, or 
possessions of $cindia’s family, a town, the 
principal place of a pcrguimah of the same 
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name, assessed at the annual land revenue of 
90,000 rupees. Distant 79 miles S.W. of 
Gwalior fort. Lat. 25* 13', long. 77° 41'. 

KOLASHAGARAPURAM. — A town in 
the native state of Travancore, territory of 
Madras, situate 51 miles N.W. by N. from 
Trivandrum, and 83 miles W.N.W. from 
Tinneveliy. Lat, 9° 6', long. 70° 35'. 

KOLBAREEA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pachete, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 131 miles 
N .W. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 48', long. 54'. 

KOLTiUAGAR, in the district of Bainswara, 
territory of Glide, a village on the left banE_of 
the Ganges, 10 miles S.E. of Cawnpore, oO 
S.W. of Lucknow. Butter estimates the 
population at 1,000, alt Hindoos. Lat. 20° 26', 
long. 80° 31'. 

KOLLAH. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 31 
miles S. by E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 14', long. 
74° 10'. 

KOLLATHOOK. — A town in the British 
district of Tinneveliy, presidency of Madras, 
4 1 miles N. E, by K. of Tinneveliy. Lit. 9 ; V, 
long. 78° 15'. 

KOLRON, in the ICyarda Boon, in Sirmor, 
a village and halting-place on the route from 
Dehra to Xanuu, and 54 miles W. of the 
former town. The hills inclosing the Boon 
arc hero so close, that they are separated 
meiely by the channel of the Batta. The 
road m this part of the route is described by 
Mundy as a rough tiack ; and no supplies 
can bo proeuied except water from the Batta. 
Thin place is called Kolson by Moorcroft, who 
states it to have been the scene of a severe 
defeat received by the UohilU prince Gholam 
K oiler from Jagat Prakas, the rajali of Sirmor. 
Distant N. VY. from Calcutta 1,086 miles. Lat. 
30 3 30', long. 77 J 29'. 

KOLWAR, in the district of Sultanpoor, 
territory of Oude, a village 70 miles S.E. of 
Lucknow, 10 miles W. of Sultanpoor canton- 
ment, half a mile from the right bank of the 
river Gooiutee. According to Butter, the 
population is 1,000, of whom 100 are Mussul- 
mans. Lat. 26° 23', long, 82°. 

KOMARPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Burncab, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 29 
miles S. by E. of Purneah. Lat. 25° 23', long. 
87° 4V. 

KOMEDFORE.— A town in the British 
district of Pubna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 110 
miles N.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 3', long. 
89° 9'. 

KOMHARSIN, a hill state between the 
Sutlej and tho Jumna, is bounded on the north 
by Kooloo, from which it is separated by the 
river Sutlej ; on the cast by Kotgurh arid the 
British districts of Sundoch and Kothknee ; on 
the south by Bulsim ; and on the west by tho 
district of Goond, one of the tributaries of the 
state of Keonthul. It embraces au area of 
about fifty-six miles. Its centre is iu lat. 


31 13', long. 77° 32'. Except a narrow strip 
along the left bank of the Sutlej, the surface 
has a considerable elevation ; that of the town 
of Komharsin above the level of the sea, is 
5,279 feet ; of the cantonment of Kotgurh, on 
tho eastern frontier, 6,634 ; of Whartoo, in 
the same locality, 10,656. The drainage is 
northwards, by a small stream, into the Sutlej ; 
southwards, by two feeders of the river Giree. 
The* principal crops are wheat, barley, various 
sorts of millet, phaphur, and some other species 
of buckwheat; various esculent vegetables, 
tobacco, and, on the banks of the Sutlej, ginger 
and cotton. The poppy is extensively culti- 
vated for opium, which is of very fine quality, 
and brings a higher price than that of the 
plains. The seeds yield a sweet oil, much used 
as an article of diet, and for burning. Hemp 
js an important product, on account of its 
fibres, the intoxicating drug obtained from its 
resinous secretion, and its seeds, which yield 
oil, aud are parched and used as food. A 
hardy species of rice is partially cultivated. 
Oats grow spontaneously, but are not applied 
to any use. The fruits n^e apples of indifferent 
quality, peart*, peachea, apricots, cherries, 
grapes, walnuts, filberts, raspberries, currants, 
barberries, and mulberries. Bamboos, and 
some* of the tropical fruits, grow on the bank 
of the Sutlej. 

The rana or prince of this state formerly 
owed allegiance to Bussahir, but was dispos- 
sessed of his rights by the Goorkhas. On the 
expulsion of these aggressors, in 1815, he was 
reinstated by the British. The grant was in 
favour of Rana Kehur Sing and his posterity. 
Kehur Sing died without issue in 1839, and, 
according to the strict letter of the endowment, 
this territory lapsed to the British government ; 
but, in consideration of the early attachment 
of the deceased rana to British interests, and 
of other circumstances, the grant was renewed 
in favour of Preetum Singh, a collateral heir. 
This ehiof engaged to prevent suttee, and to 
abolish infanticide. The oresent annual re- 
venue of the state is estimated at 1,000/., out 
of which a tribute of 144/. is paid to the East- 
India Company. 

KOMHARSIN, an insignificant village, 
though the principal place of tho hill state of 
the same name, and the residence of the rana 
or native prince, is situate on a mountain 
descending precipitously a depth of 2.2S0 feet 
to the left bank oi the Sutlej. Fraser describes 
it, at the time of his visit, as u mean and poor,” 
not consisting of ** more than a dozen houses, 
built, like the rest of the hill villages, of dry 
stone and wood, in the Chinese fashion.” It 
has probably improved under British protec- 
tion, as ^ cher, twelve years afterwards, found 
the rana residing in a large and well-built resi- 
dence, and the surrounding country well culti- 
vated and luxuriantly productive. Elevation 
above the sea 5,279 feet. Distance N.W. 
from Calcutta, by Kurnool and Subathoo, 
1,110 miles. Lat. 31 0 19', long. 77" 30'. 
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KOMTA, 'Id the territory of Nagpoor, a 
town on the route from Hazareebagh to the 
city of Nagpoor, 107 miles N.E. of the latter, 
467 S.W, of the former. Here, after the de- 
position of Appa Sahib Bhonala, in 1818, some 
of his partisans attempted to make head, man- 
ning the defences, which consisted of a wall 
and partial ditoh, inclosing a small fort. The 
garrison amounted to above 2,000, and had 
two batteries. After the outer defences had 
been forced, and the fort attacked, the garrison 
surrendered, on promise of personal safety. 
The loss of the besieged was estimated at 400 ; 
that of the besiegers at sixty-one. Lat. 21 0 82', 
long. 80° 21'. 

KOMULMAIR, or KUMULMAIR, in the 
territory of Oodeypoor, in Rajpootana, a pass 
defended by a fortress, on the route from 
Oodevpoor to Joudpore, 50 miles N. of former, 
90 8. E. of latter. It lies through a succession 
of deep and nigged ravines in the Aravulli, 
and forms the communication between the 
more elevated region of Mewar and the plain 
of Marwar. The fortress was gamed for the 
East- India Company in 1818, by bribing tho 
garrison of the ruler of Joudpore to give it 
up ; and it was made over to tho rajah of 
Oodeypoor. Elevation above the sea 8,358 
feet. Lat. 25" 10', long. 73° 40'. 

KONADAH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 
30 miles N. E. by N. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 
18° V, long. 83° 40'. 

KONADOON. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 30 miles S W . 
from Hyderabad, and 89 miles N. from Kur- 
nool. Lat. 17° 6', long. 78° IV. 

KONAIE. — A considerable watercourse of 
Bengal, separating from the Brahmapootra in 
lat. 25° 10', long. 89° 43', near the town of 
Mehmdergunje, in the British district of 
Mymunsing. Flowing first in a southerly 
direction for 100 miles, and then communi- 
cating with the Ganges by means of a con- 
siderable offset, it turns south-east, and, taking 
the name of the Dulasseree, it flows for seventy- 
five miles, to lat. 23° 13', long. 90° 33', at 
which point it reunites with the parent stream, 
there denominated the Megna. The Konaie 
in its course receives several smaller streams 
and watercourses, such as the Goggot, the 
Attree, and the Bunsi. 

KONAKAGIRI. — A town in the British 
district of Sclera, presidency of Madras, 190 
miles S.W. by W. of Madras, Lat. 11° 53', 
long. 78* 4'. 

KONCHPARA. — A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Comrqpp, 19 miles W. of 
Gowhatty. Lat. 26° TJk>rig. SL° 2fi\ 

KONDA, in the Briusn district of Benares, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a village 
situate on the right bank of the Ganges, 666 
miles N.W. of C^outta by water. Lat. 25° 20', 
long. 83° 9'. 

KONPELWUDDY.—A town in Hyder- 


abad, or dominions of the Nizam, situate four 
miles from the right bank of the Godavery 
river, and 112 miles N.’N.W. from Hyderabad. 
Lat. 18° 48', long. 77° 45'. 

KONDURH, in the British district of Fut- 
tehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate 14 miles S.E. of the town of 
Futtohpoor. Lat, 25° 46', long. 80° 57'. 

KONGOODY DROOG. — A town in the 
British district* of North Arcot, presidency of 
Madras, 128 miles W. by JS. of Madras. Lat. 
12° 46', long. 7S' 29'. 

ON KAN.- See Conoan. 

ONKEE. — A river rising in lat. 26° 4V, 
long. 87° 5 V, in Nepal, on the southern slope 
of the Sub-Himalaya range of mountains, and, 
flowing in a southerly direction for fifteen miles 
through Nepal, aud fifty miles through the 
British district of Purneah, falls into the 
Mahananda in lat. 25° 51', long. 87 ’ 48 . 

KONKEIR, or KAKAIR, in the territory 
of Nagpoor, a town situate between the right 
or south bank of the river Mahanuddee and 
a high rocky bill, surmounted by a fortress. 
It is Hurroutuled by rocky mountains, of which 
those to the north, the east, and the south, are 
very lofty. Under tho Mahratta government, 
the zemindary, of which this town is the chief 
place, was held on condition of furnishing, 
when requited, 500 troops. In 1809, the tajah 
was dispossessed of his territory ; but having 
joined the rebels in the troubles winch arose 
on the escape of Appa Sahib, he retook 
Kakair, and was confirmed in his possession, 
subject only to the payment of a fi\ed lent of 
500 rupees annually. Uistfftit from Xagpooi, 
S.E., 170 miles. Lat. 20° 15', long. s V 33 . 

KONKEL NUGGUR. - A town in the 
British district of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov 
of Bengal, 55 miles S.W. of Lohadugga. Lat. 
22' 50', long. 81° 10'. 

KONKLY. — A town in tho native state of 
Tatcbeer, one of the independent hill tubes 
of Orissa, on the right bank of the Braminy 
river, and 112 miles N. from Ganjain. Lat. 
21 long. 85° 10'. 

KONNA VERUM. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate on the h ft 
bank of the Godavery, and 187 miles E. by N. 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 17' 36, long. 8V 2V. 

KONNOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 36 
miles S.E. of Beeiapoor. Lat. 16° 30', long. 
76 ° 12 ', 

KONUKPOOR. — A town in ’the British 
district of Silhet, lieut. gov. of Bengal, 36 
miles E.S.E. of Silhet. Lat. 24^ 42', long. 
92° 22'. 

KOQAREE, or KOHARI. — A small river 
rising in the territory of Gwalior, about 60 
miles S. W. of the fort of Gwalior, and in lat. 
25° 44', long. 77* 28'. It flows first north- 
west, then north-east, subsequently east, and 
finally south-east, having a course semicircular 
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in its general outline, and of 185 miles in length, 
and falls into the Si rule on the left side, in 
lat. ‘26° ‘26', long. 79° 14'. The route from 
A gra to Gwalior crosses it at Hiugonali, lat. 
*26° 32', long. 78° 3', and there it is repre- 
sented with “ little water, banks steep, and 
cut into ravines ; but they slope off gradually 
at the ghat (passage), and form no impedi- 
ment.’' It is crossed, forty-five miles above its 
mouth, by the routo from Eta.wa to Gwalior, 
and is no doubt there fordable, except during 
heavy rains. The lower part of its course is 
through Sindous, a barren and wild subdivision 
of the British district of Etawa, and much {put 
up by deep, steep, and very difficult ravines, 
formerly the lurking- places of thugs, dacoits, 
and other heiuous malefactors ; but of late 
years cleared by the energetic operations of the 
British authorities. This river seems to he 
identical with the Kewari mentioned by Baber. 


the lAtter, on condition of being*supported in 
hi s attempts to overthrow his lord. A battalion 
of native troops, with two pieces of cannon, 
commanded by Captain Jones, was thereupon 
sent by the British authorities, in 1772, to the 
aid of the rajah ; and this force, after routing 
the rebellious minister, entered Bootan, stormed 
the hill fort Dalim Kotb, and ultimately com- 
pelled the aggressive rajah and his associate to 
sue for peace. Many difficulties occurred in 
the consequent settlement of affairs, and it 
seerna to be believed that the ruler of Bootan 
was treated with much favour. Within the 
now restricted confines of Kooch Bohar (for 
previous encroachments, together with the 
recent alienations, had greatly reduced its 
extent), other difficulties presented themselves, 
arising from claims made by the minister and 
the commander of the forces to shares of the 
territory. These claims were not easily bus- 


KOOATHUBEE, in the British district of ^ «^l)^mcnt, and have remained for 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a f. sen f, of ,)’ earB ™ atter of dispute, 
town on the route from Almora to the Nepal ! t * ,0stl0 " R 1 °/ bo 1 undarl ' iS ftrose > '«t these 
territory, 38 miles E. by N. of the former. 

Lat. 29“ 42', long. 80° 19'. 

KOOCHAVN. — A town in the Bajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 128 miles E.N.E. from 
Jodhpoor, and 50 n dies N. by E. from Ajmecr. 

Lat. 27 u 10', long. / 1‘ 5J'. 

KOOCH BEHAR. — A territory in the 
northern part of that portion of British India 
which is subject to the lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 
it is under the administration of a Hindoo 
piituv, whose ancestor, having been expelled 
from the raj, was, in J 773, restored by the 
British government, on condition of rendering 


were settled with comparative ease. Still more 
recently, the British aut! jrities found it neces- 
sary to despatch an officer (Captain Jenkins) to 
investigate complaints, numerous and strongly 
urged, of the oppressive conduct of the rajah’s 
servants towards the people. Though having 
the title of rajah, the position of the chief is 
rather that of a zemindar, enjoying the surplus 
revenue remaining after the payment of a fixed 
amount of tribute. 

KOOCH BEHAR, the principal place of 
the raj or small tributary state of the same 
name, is situate on the river Toresha, 45 miles 
N. of the town of Kungpore*. Though it 


annually to the Company one half of his re* apptjaiB in the Tibetan legends a place very 
venue, the amount to be ascertained and fixed | veiiowned in Buddhist lore, scarcely anything 
at the time, and to be thenceforth unalterable. : but tlie nani0 appears to be known respecting 


The territory is bounded on the north by 
Bootan : on the east by tho district of Goal- 
para ; on the south aud south-west by the 
British district of Bungpore ; and on the west 
by that of Dinajepore. It lien between lat. 
25’ 58' and 2f» J 32, long. 88° 4‘2' and 89 J 45' ; 
is Hixty miles in length from south-east to north- 


west, and forty in breadth. The area is 1,364 1 oy' 
square miles. It is altogether an alluvial and I 
remarkably level country, but sloping gradually | 


it. Upon the decease of the rajah of Kooch 
Behar, in 1 8 47, he was succeeded by an adopted 
sou, a bov of six years < f sge, who has been 
placed for education in om *>f the government 
colleges. Distant N.E. from Berhampore, by 
Dinagipoie, 280 miles; N.E. from Calcutta, 
by same route, 3*48. Lat. 26“ 16', long. 


to the south-east. 


KOOCH UT . — A town in the British dis- 
| trict of Burdwan, lieut.-gov. cf Bengal, 50 


these are 
Ma nchee, 


tho 


as indicated by the rivers i 1 ™* ?! ucui.-goy. ci neuga , m 

irection. The principal u f i nideslsi .N.W. of Calcutta. Jjat. 2J 14, long 

Purlah, tho Neelcomcr, the ■ * ‘ 


anil tho Konkos or Chonnekosb. KOODAL. — A town in tho British pro- 
Tliis country seems to have been a subdivision j vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 13 
of the realm denominated Kamroep. Its early j miles N.W. by N. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 50', 


history is fertile in the silly fables which supply | long. 73 59'. 
the place of facts in Hindoo records. Even for KOOPLIG 


HEE, 


some time after tho Mussulmau conquests, the j jj atr j ot 0 f Eollary/ 
state of information is little better. Soon after j m j| W * " 

tho East-Tndia Company had acquired Bengal j ^ 
by grant from Shah Alum, their assistance was 
invoked by the rajah of Kooch Behar. The 
hereditary minister of this state had rebelled 
against his master, and, forming an alliance 
with the Per rajah (ruler of Bootan), had 
agreed to make largo cessions of territory to 


-A town in the British 
residency of Madras, 33 
y. Lat, 14“ 53', long. 


> presi 


W. of 

76° 27'. 

KOODSOO. — A town in the Bajpoot stale 
of Jodhpoor, 89 miles N. by E. from Jodhpoor. 
and 112 miles N.W. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
27° 32\ long. 73° 20'. 

KOODWUL. — A town in the native state 
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of Bhurtpoorf 40 miles W.S.W. from Agra, 
and 18 miles & from Bhurtpoor. Lat. 26° 59', 
long. 77* 81'. 

KOODYA, in the British district of Azim- 
gurh, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the „ route from the town of 
Azimgurh to Sultanpoor cantonment, in Oude, 

12 miles W. of the former, 56 N. of Benares. 

Lat. 26° 4', long. 82° 58'. 

KOOHIE.— A town of the Deccan, in the 
territory of Nagpoor, situate on the right bank 
of one of the branches of the Weiu Gunga, and 
20 miles E.S.E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 21° 2', 
long. 79° 25'. 

KOOJOODOO. — A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Sudiya, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 

24 miles S. of Sudiya. Lat. 27° 30', long. 

95 * 45'. 

KOOKAY OORNEY*. — A town in the 
British district of Madura, presidency of 
Madras, 51 miles E.S.E. of Madura. Lat. 

9° 43', long. 78° 53'. 

KOOK I WAR I, or KOOKYWARREE, 
RIVER, one of the mouths of the river Indus, 
formerly “ the grand embouchure” of that j and 
river, having a breadth of 1,100 yards, but | 26 1 


now blocked up by a sand-bank. Lat. 24° 5', 
long. 67° 33'. 

_ KOOKOOLOOBAH. — A town in tho British 
district of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 56 


miles N.N.W. of Ganjarn, 
84 46*. 


Lat. 20° 8', long. 


KOOK RES UR, in the territory of Indore, 
or possessions of Holkar's family, a town on 
the route from Neemuch to Kotah, 26 miles 
E.,of former, 96 S.W. of latter. It has a 
good bazar, and is well supplied with water, 
and contains about 800 houses, and a popu- 
lation of about 4,000 persons. Elevation 
above the sea 1,412 feet. Lat. 24° ^6', long. 
75° 20'. 6 

KOOKSEE. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Dhar, situate 41 miles S.W. by 
W. from Dhar, and 150 miles N.E. by K. from 
Surat. Lat. 22° 15', long. 74° 50'. 

KOOKTJNOOR.— A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 100 miles 
E, by S. of Belgaum. Lat. 15° 30\ long. 
76® 2'. * 

KOOKURMOONDA. — A town in the 
British district of Candeish, presidency of 
Bombay, 73 miles N.N.W. of Malligaum. 
Lat. 21° 31', long. 74® 7'. 

KOOLAUR, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Hansee to Loodiana, and 56 miles 
S. of the last-men tioned town. U is situate in 
a level well-cultivated qAtry. The road in 
this part of the route is m general good, but 
liable to become miry during heavy rains. 
Distance N.W. from Calcutta 1,054‘ miles. 
Lat. 30® 10', long. 75° 56 '. 

KOOLBURGA, in Hyderabad, or territory 
of the Nizam, a town on the route from Hyder- 


abad through Sholapoor to Poona, 110 miles 
W, of former, 210 S.E^of latter. It is one of 
the stations of the force denominated the army 
of the Nizam, but actually a British force, 
disciplined and commanded by British officers, 
and under the direction and control of the pre- 
sidency of Madras. Distance from Madras, 
N.W., 380 miles; Bombay, S.E., 285. Lat. 
17 Q 19', long. 76 5 51'. 

KOOLGURRAH. — A town'of the Deccan, 
in the teiritory of Nagpoor, on the left bank 
of the Wein Gunga ‘river, and 96 miles S. E. 
by S. from Nagpoor. Lat. 20" 4', long. 80° 1'. 

KOOLITULLAY. — A town in the British 
district of Tnchinopoly, presidency of Madras, 
21 miles W.N, W. of Trichinopoly. Lat. 1 0° 56', 
long. 78° 29'. 

KOOLNA, in the British district of Jes- 
8 ore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the river 
Bhoirub, 35 miles S.E. of the town of Jessore, 
75 E. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 48', long. 89° 46'. 
KOOLOO. — See Kulu. 

KOOLOO. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 91 miles W. by S. from Jodhpoor, 
75 miles S.E. from JeRSulmeer. Lat. 
long. 71° 43'. 

KOOLOOHA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, 
a villago on the route by the Kajapoor ferry 
from the cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, 
and 42 miles W. of former. Lat. 25 J 25', lone;. 
81° 19'. 

KOOLPAC. —A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of one of the branches of the Kistnah 
river, aud 43 miles N.E. by E. from Hyder- 
abad. Lat. 17 J 41', long. 79 1 

KOOMAR. V watercourse, and one of the 
numerous offshoots of the Gauges which inter- 
sect the lower provinces of Bengal. It divari- 
cates from tho Martabhanga in lat. 23 J 50', 
long. 8S° 51', aud, dividing the districts Pubna 
and Jessore, flows in a south-easterly direction 
for seventy miles, and in lat. 23° 32', long. 
89 ' 28', falls into the Nabogunga, or, as it is 
afterwards called, the Barashee. 

KOOMARKOLL, in Orissa, a town in the 
native state of Bead, on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, situate five miles from the right hank 
of the Bang Nuddce, and 64 nulcs S. from Sum- 
bulpoor. Lat. 20 J 33', long. 84° 7'. 

KOOMB. — A town in the British district of 
Shikarpoor, province of Scinde, presidency of 
Bombay, 92 miles S.W. of Shikafooor. Lat. 
27° 1', long. 67 J 41'. 

KOOMBAH, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Hansee to Loodiana, and 24 miles 
N. of the former town. It is situate in an 
undulating country of moderate fertility and 
partially cultivated. The road in this part of 
the route is excellent. Distant NAV. from 
Calcutta 1,000 miles. Lat. 29® 25' long. 
76° 5'. 

KOOMBAHARLA GHAT, a mountain- 
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pass over the Western Olmfcs, between Rutna- about 155 miles. Buchanan describes it as 
geriah and Sattara districts of the Bombay “a fine little river, which, with its numerous 
presidency, 123 miles H.E. by S. from Bombay. branches, fertilizes all the southern parts of 
It is traversed by the new line of road from the district." In its course it receives, in 
Kerrai , in Rattara, to the port of Chiplooti. addition to the Besui, a number of streams 
A toll is levied on the passing traffic. Lat. and rivulets : the Batnarova. the Bomrwora 
17° 22', long. 73° 48'. (the Pawai, the Mauri/ the Katlme, the 

KOOMBHER, in the territory of Bhurt- Marora or Mauoramar, the Sajai, the Keyane, 
pore, a town 11 miles N.W. of the city of ftnc l the Jhijara ; all of them inconsiderable. 
Bhurtpore. r JKeffenthaler, describing its con- 1 Previously to its receiving the Besui, the 
dition about eighty years ago, states it to be Koyane has a channel of considerable width, 
u a considerable burgh, rather a small city, auc l a stream which, though narrow, is of such 
situate in a plain, arid surrounded by a mud {depth as to be impracticable for loaded cattle, 
wall and a ditch. Most of the houses are of Bower down, Buchanan, in the beginning of 
plaster, but several are of masonry, and tiled. I January (dry season), found that the Koyane 
Of the last sort is a fine palace of the rajah, [contained a fine stream, which, he continues, 
situate on a moderate eminence, and white- 1 “ I could not cross on an elephant without 
washed. It commands an extensive prospect ] boats." Referring to a point still farther 
over the plain, and serves as a fortress, being towards the mouth of the river, Buchanan 
surrounded by strong walls." The soil around i says, “ In November [close of the rainy sear 
this town is much impregnated with common ! son], I crossed the Koyane, where it was about 
salt, which is extracted foi alimentary purposes ! fifty yards wide, but contained much water, 
by washing the earth, and allowing the brine | being at least six feet deep. In some parts, 
thus obtained to be evaporated in shallow however, it is said to have only a foot and a 
ponds by the heat of the sun. Koombher was half of water; but at all seasons canoes can 
founded at the beginning of the 18th century, pass Up and down, and in the rainy season it 
by the advice and with the assistance of Jai could be navigated by large boats ; but, as far 
Singh, rajah of Jeyporo or Amber. 1*1 75 1, las t could learn, it is never applied to the pur- 
it was unsucc'’H*f "*!, besieged by the Mah- poses of commerce; and disputes about the 
rattas. After the capture of the city of properly have prevented the produce of the 
Bhurtpore by the British, in JS2<>, Koombher forests on its banks from being brought to 
was surrendered to them without resistance, market, except in carts." According to Gar- 
Distant N.W. of Agra 45 miles. Lat. 27° 19', den, it is crossed by ferry at Lalganj, oil the 
long. 77° 2t> . route from the cantonment of Goruckpore to 

ROOM DONG. — A town of Eastern India, tlmt of Sultanpore, in Oude, and probably 
in the native state of Muneepoor, 19 miles about fortj -five miles from its source. It has 
N.W. fiom Muneepoor, and 120 miles S E. hero a channel seventy yards wide. 

by S. from Nowgoug. Lat. 21° 50', long. ,,, , . . « 

» 17' b h XOONAWUR, a district of Bussahir, ex- 

enmnmr a * .. . . * tending over the northern part of that terri- 

KOOMLKL —A town in the native state of . , , , „ „ 1 G 

(iwalior, or the territory of KdndiaV family, tor /’ ,s bou " dod T h! PhilL T,rtrv P on 
situate 47 miles N. from Kanpur, an,l 04 miles ™ Be y ! " n * » -*» a ’ 

xr w a. v u t * „i.V i nv the south by Gurwhal and the JBussahir die- 

N.W from Domoh. Lat. 24 .10, long. ,8\W. of cho „„ a aud IWw: and on the 


ROOM.HPOOH, in the British district of 
Kuinaon, lieut. gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town on the route from Ahnora to Suhai un- 
poor, lt> miles W. of tlie ibimer. Lat. 29 38', 
long, 79" 2^ . 

KOONA, or KOYANE, a river rising in 
the territory of Oude, about lat. 27° 22', long. 
82° U', and, running south-east about twenty- 
five miles towards the frontier of the British 
district of Goruckporo, hums for twenty miles 
from that point the boundary between the 
dominions of the Company and those of the 
ruler of Oude. It heie sends out a small 
branch, called the Jehnda, which, after a 
course of about three miles, joins the Besui, 
which latter stream, after a course of five or 
six miles, returns the water of the Jehada, 
and discharges its own into the Koyano. That 
river, holding its way through the district of 
Goruckporo, in a direction circuitous, yet 
‘generally south-east, for 110 miles, ultimately 
falls into the Ghogra, on the left sido, in lat. 
20° Id', long. 83° 28', after a total course of J 


west by Kooloo. It is al»c<i'r seventy miles in 
length from south-west to north-east, forty in 
breadth ; is said to contain an area of 2,100 
square miles, and extenus hetween lat. 31° 12* 
— 32' 8', long. 77° 50' — 78° 52'. It is a very 
elevated and rugged country, consisting of 
various groups of enormous and lofty ridges, 
through which the valley, or rather vast ravine 
of the Sutluj, runs, in a direction generally 
from north-east to south- w^st, a distance of 
about seventy miles from the point where it 
leaves Chinese Tartary, about lat. 31° 50', to 
the vicinity of Seran, where it parses the 
south-western frontier, in lat. 31° 25', long. 
77’ 38'. The principal habitable jwrt of the 
country ‘ e# not so much along the banks 
of the Sutluj, whieflpre generally rooky and 
precipitous, as in the vafloys drained by its 
numerous feeders ; the principal of which, on 
the right side, are the Li, or river of Spiti. the 
Darbung, the Pejur, the Kozhang, the Mul- 
gun, and the Yala; on the left, the Hocho, 
the Taglagkhur, the Tidong, and the Buspa, 
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The general elevation of the country may be 
determined from the fact that the bed of the Sut- 
luj, necessarily the lowest part, as it drains the 
whole country, slopes from the elevation of 
10,000 feet, which it has at the north-eastern 
boundary, to about 5.000, beiDg that at Spara, 
Wodar, and W ongtu Jhula, near the south- 
western frontier. 

The climate in summer is hot in the lower 
part of the valley of the Sutluj, and some- 
times oppressively so, in consequence of the 
radiation of heat from the inclosing rocks, 
Cheenee and some other places having an 
elevation exceeding 8,000 feet. The grape 
attains great excellence, and yields a product 
resembling raisin-wine, and a very strong 
spirit. In the southern and lower part of 
Koonawur, the monsoon rains are rather heavy 
in July, August, and September ; but as they 
do not fall to the north of about lat. 31° 30', the 
rest of the district is, during those months, 
refreshed only by partial and light showers ; 
so that cultivation is succ< ssful only in situa- 
tions on which streams can be directed from 
the snowy summits. The winter is-geneially 
rigorous ; to such an extent in some places, 
that for a long period there is no leaving the 
villages, in consequence of the depth of snow. 

The population partakes of both the Mon- 
golian and the Caucasian varieties of the human 
race. The Koonawaris are in general very' 
dark, but sometimes display considerable rud- 
diness. They are tall, athletic, and well made ; 
and in character are said to be frank, hospitable, 
generous, and remarkably free from falsehood 
and suspicion. Of all the lull people, the 
Koonawaris alone gave effectual resistance to 
the Goorkhas, whom they defeated in action, 
and so baffled by breaking down the bridges 
and defending the fastnesses, that their in- 
vaders entered into a convention, by which, 
in consideration pf the annual payment *of 
about 750/., they agreed to abstain from enter- 
ing the district, and to leave unmolested the 
rajah of Bussahir, who had taken refuge 
there. In consequence of that good service, 
the Koonawaris are peculiarly favoured by the 
rajah, who chooses most of his oificers and sup- 
porters from them, and assesses them more 
lightly than his other subjects. 

Polyandry is almost universal ; and in the 
northern part, the total disregard of the laws 
of chastity renders the country one vast brothel. 
The religion of Koonawur is Brahmin ism in the 
south ; in the north, Lamaic Bhuddism ; in 
the middle, a mixture of the two systems. 
There prevails a regularly graduated transition 
from one to the other. Thus, Brahmins are not 
met with beyond Saharan, ner the southern 
boundary, where they officiate at^he shrine of 
the sanguinary female tpviuity Bhima Kali, 
to whom, at no remote period, they offered 
human sacrifices. At Kanum, about hWf-way 
between the northern and southern frontiers, 
the sacred books are in Tibetan, and lamas are 
there first met with ; but kine are venerated, 
and some attention paid to the distinction of 


castes ; thus partially amalgamating the two 
creeds. At Hungrung, qn the northern frontier, 
the religion is pure Lamaic Buddhism. Thero 
are five distinct dialects spoken in Koonawur. 
In the north, the language is Tibetan ; and the 
Kanawari or Milchau dialect, of which a voca- 
bulary is given by Herbert, boars a strong 
resemblance to that language. Gerard, after 
an elaborate computation, estimates the popu- 
lation at 9,850 persons; being^noarly at the 
rate of five to tfie square mile. The principal 
places are Sungnumfcand Kanum, which arc 
noticed respectively in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

I^OONCH, in the British district of Jaloun, 
the principal place of the pergunnah of the 
same name, a town on the route from Palpee 
to Gwalior, 42 miles S.YV. of the former, 82 
S.E. of the latter. In May, a.i>. 1801, a 
British detachment engaged in the siege of 
Amiuta Malaya, a small fort, was surprised by 
a greatly superior force under Ameer Khan, 
the noted Patan freebooter. On this occasion, 
two companies of native infantry and about 
fifty European artillerymen were cut to pieces, 
and two howitzers, two twelve-pounders, ono 
six-pounder, and a number of tumbrils were 
carried off by the Patau, the remainder of the 
detachment with difficulty making its retuat 
to Koonch. About a month after, in the ->«uno 
vicinity, however, the Patau's troops were de- 
feated by the British with signal slaughter. 
It is mentioned in the Ayeeu Ahbery, under 
the name of Kownj, as having a fort, and 
yielding 40,295 rupees annually. The per- 
gimuah of Koonch contains a native j ighirc, 
belonging to Bhuma Baee, which is under Bri- 
tish management. Lat. 25° SJ^huig. 79 13'. 

KOONDA. — A town in the British district 
of Kamgurh, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 45 miles 
W.N.W. of II azareebagb. Lat. 24 J 12', long. 
84° 44'. 

K OONP A LLEE. — A town of the Deccan, 
in the territory of Nagpoor, on the left hank ot 
one of the branches of the Wurda river, and 
32 miles \V. from Nagpoor. Lat. 21® T, long. 
78® 40'. 

KOON DALLY. — A town in the native 
state of Travancore, 117 miles N. from Tri- 
vandiurn, and (JO miles S. by E. from Coimha- 
toor. Lat. 10° 9', long. 77° 10'. 

KOONPERKEE, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W* Provinces, 
a town on the route from Moradabad to 
Budaon, 1 1 miles S. of the former. £at. 28° 41 ', 
long. 78° 52'. 

KOONDGUL. — A town in thfc Southern 
Mahratta jaghire of Jamkundoe, ti$mile-i S.E. 
from Belgaum, and 112 miles W. from Ballary. 
Lat. 35° 15', long. 75* 19'. 

KOONDLA, in Guzerat, or territory of the 
Guicowar, a town in the district of Kattiwar, 
situate on the river Naula, a tributary of the 
Sitronji. Distance from Ahmedabad, S.W., 
138 miles ; Baroda, S.YV., 115 ; Surat, W., 95 ; 
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Bombay, N.W., 190. Lat. 21° 22', long, 

7 W 20'. 

KOONDUH, in the British district of 
Moerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Delhi to Meerut, and 
seven miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 28 J 50', 
long. 77 w 43'. 

KOONDULLA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 13 miles N.N.W. from 
Ajtneer, and 98 miles E.N.E. from Jodhpoor. 
Lat. 26* 4U', long. 74° 39'. 

KOONEKMOONDAlk. — A town of the 
Deccan, in the territory of Nagpoor, 27 mileo 
N.E. by N. from the hill zemindarry of Jey- 
poor, and 162 miles W. from Ganjarn. Lat. 
39 ' 20', long. 82" 40'. 

KOONGA. — A town in the native state of 
Patna, 74 miles S.W. from Snmbulpoor, and 
126 miles N.N.E. from Jeypoor. Lat. 20 J 40', 
long. 83' 16'. 

K <>( ) N ( IM A , or LA K O N GMA , in Bussahir, 
a pass in Koonawur, over a lofty mountain- 
ridge i mining from north to south, and forming 
the boundary between the British and Chinese 
empires. Elevation of the crest of the pass 
above the s6a 16,007 feet. Lat. 31 J 48', long. 
78 16'. 

KOONJBCNGiirP — A town in one of 
the native states of the independent hill tribes 
of Orissa, situate eight miles from the right 
bank of the Mahan uddy, and 68 miles S. by E. 
from Ganjarn. Lat. 20 J 2V, long. M J 57'. 

KOON JERRY. — See Keenjur. 

KOONJUir, a village in the British district 
of Delua Doon, situate on the left bank of the 
Asun, near its confluence with the Jumna. 
Here was a station of the series of small 
triangles m the trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalayas. Elevation above the sea 1,618 
feet. Lat. 30° 26', long. 77" 44'. 

KOONLUS, in the boundary of the British 
district of Kumann, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a ridge of the main range of the 
Himalaya, on the north-eastern angle of the 
district, towards Hiundcs or South-western 
Tibet. It is thus named by the Tartais and 
Tibetans, the Hindus- calling it Kailas. There 
are two peaks* on the ridge, both rising far 
al>ove the lower limit of perpetual snow, the 
higher having an elevation above the sea of 
22,513 feet, tho other, a short distance to the 
south-east, an elevation of 21,669. The former 
is in lat. 30 J 14', long. 80° 54'; the latter, 
lat. 30° 13', long. 80° 5b'. 

KOONREE. — A town in the territory of 
Oudo, situate five miles W. of the right bank 
of the Gogra, and 52 miles N. by E. from 
Lucknow. Lat. 27° 34', long. 81° 17'. 

KOONSALA, in Gurhwal, a village on the 
loft bank of the Jumna, is situate amidst 
forests of oaks, rhododendrons, maples, and 
azalias, containing, however, patches of fertile 
ground carefully cultivated, and producing 
grain and potatoes, the latter recently intro- 


duced into this part of the Himalayan region. 
Elevation above the sea 7,084 feet. Lat. 
30" 54', long. 78 J 24'. 

KOONY. — A river in Hyderabad, or the 
Nizam’s territory, rising in lat. 20'' 21', long. 
78" 14', and, flowing in a south-easterly direc- 
tion for seventy miles, falls into the Payne 
G.unga river on the left side, in lat. 19 46', 
long. 78° 49'. 

KOONYHAR, or KOONEEAR, a small 
hill state, bounded on the north-west by 
Bhftgul, and on all other sides by the outlying 
territory of the rajah of Pateeala. It is about 
five miles in length and three in breadth, and 
contaius an area of twelve square miles. 
Its centre is rituate about lat. 31" 6', long. 
77° 4'. It contains' two pergunnahs or districts. 
The population is estimated at about 2,500, 
and the annual reyenue at the insignificant sum 
of 350/., out of which a tribute of 18/. is j»aid 
to the British government. The rana, or petty 
sovereign, is said to have about 200 armed 
retainers, iio doubt supported on lands assigned 
to them on feudal principles. He holds his 
raj by virtue of a grant made to him by the 
British government on the conquest of the 
country from the Goorkhas, in 1815. This 
prm«e reside**. at a small town or village of the 
same name as the state, and occupies a dwelling 
which, according to Huge], ‘ 4 scarcely merits 
the name of house.” 

KOOPOONG. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British district of Araean, 162 miles S.E. 
by S. of Aracau. Lat. 18" 41', long. 94" 32'. 

KOOlLiBPR, in the Rajpoot territory o€ 
Oodeypoor or Mewar, a town on the route 
from Neemuch to Baroda, 68 miles W. of 
former, 202 N.E. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and sup] dies and water are abundant. Ele- 
vation above the sea 1,272 feet. Lat. 24° 34', 
long. 74° 6'. 

KOOR \H. — A town in fne of the recently 
sequestrated districts of l Hyderabad. or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 80 miles W.S.W. of 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 59', long. 76° 22\ 

KOORAHX7KEE, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on tho route from the cantonment of 
Meerut to that of Muttra, and 20 miles N. of 
the latter. Lat. 27° 44', long. 77° 50'. 

KOOR ALA, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Meerut 
to that of Moradabad, and 38 miles S.E. of the 
former place. It is situate near the left bank 
of the Ganges, in an open and partially culti- 
vated country. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
884 mil Lat. 28° 51', long. 7S° 16'. 

KOORALLA, in the Reechna Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 16 miles from 
the right bank of the Ravee, 45 miles N.N.E. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32° 10, loug. 
74” 29'. 

KOORANTA, in Sinde, a village on the 
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route from Behwan to Larkhana, and 16 miles 
N. of the former place. It is situate a mile 
and a half from the right bank of the Indus, 
in a level, fertile country, mostly covered with 
grass, but diversified by occasional patches of 
cultivation. Lat. 26° 38', long. 67° 55'. 

KOORAOWLEE, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Mynpooroe to Ally- 
gurh, 11 miles N. of the former. Elevation 
above the sea 648 feet. Lat. 27 c 24', long. 
79° 2'. 

KOORAR, in Orissa, a town of Nyaghur, 
one of the petty hill states on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, situate 45 miles N. by W. 
from Ganjam, and 68 miles S.W. by W. from 
Cuttack. Lat. 20° 1', long. 65°. 

KOORAWAH, in the British district of 
Muzuffhrnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kurnal to 
Meerut, and 39 miles S.E. of the former. It 
is abundantly supplied with water from tanks 
and wells. Lat. 29° 21', long. 77° 30'. 

KOORDAH.— See Khoordah. 

KOOREEGAUM. — A town of the Deccan, 
in the territory of Nagpoor, situate 20 miles 
N.W. from Jeypoor, and 113 miles N.W: from 
Vizianagrum. Lat. 19° 14', long. 82° 13'. 

KOOREEJAMPA. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, 68 miles N. by E. from Goal- 
para, and 83 miles N.W. from Gowhatty. Lat. 
27° 5', long. 90° 57'. 

KOOREEPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, 52 miles S. by E. fram Oude, ami 
53 miles W. from Azimgurh. Lat. 26° 3', 
long. 82° 23'. 

KOORELALESAN, in the Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
11 miles from the left bank of the Indus, 88 
miles N.N.W. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 
31° 20', long. 7V 3'. 

KOORIK, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Balotra to the city 
of Jodhpoor, and 12 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 25° 56', long. 72° 80'. 

KOORKULLO. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, Rituate on the 
right bank of the Godavery, and 142 miles 
N.E. by E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 23', 
long. 80° 23'. 

KOORMAIL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate two miles from 
the right bank of one of the branches of the 
Godavery, and 96 miles N. by E. from Hyder- 
abad. Lat. 18° 43', long. 78 w 49'. 

KOOROODA. — A village in Arracan, 
situate on the left side of the Mayu river, 
about ten miles from its mouth. Lat. 20° 20', 
long. 92 u 52', • 

KOOROOL. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate 13 miles E. of 
EUichpoor. Lat. 21° 10', long. 77° 48'. 


KOOROOTHANEE. — A town in Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the Nizam, situate two 
miles from the loft bank of the Payne Gunga 
river, and 90 miles S. by E. fiom EUichpoor. 
Lat. 19° 57', long. 77° 57'. 

ItOORSEE. — A town in the territory of - 
Oude, 15 miles N.N.E. from Lucknow, and 
60 miles N.E. from Cawnpoor. Lat. 27° 3', 
long. 81 g 8'. 

KOORSEE.-*— A town of the Deccan, in the 
territory of Nagpoor, situate li miles E. of 
the left bank of the Wein Gunga, and 92,miles 
S.E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 20° 17', long. 

80° IP. 

KOORSUNDUH. — A town in the Biitish 
district of Mutra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. It has a population of 6,325 inha- 
bitants. Distant S.E. from Mutra 21 miles. 
Lat. 27" 24', long. 78° 5'. 

TCOORTHUL, or KURT1I UL. — A town 
in the British district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces : it contains a population 
of 7,972 inhabitants. Distant N.W. from 
Meerut 31 inilos, N. from Delhi 40 miles. 
Lat. 29° 14', long. 77 u 19'. 

KOORTHUL, in the British district of 
Muzuffurnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kurnal to 
Meerut, and 49 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 

29 u 14', long. 77° 33'. 

KOORTY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the k ft 
bank of the Payne Gunga mer, ami ISO mile* 

N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19’ 57', long. 

78 5 27'. 

KOORUNPAH.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, itituate 167 miles 
N.W. by N. from Hyderabad, and 122 miles 
S. by W. from EUichpoor. Lat. 19° 27', long. 

77° 18'. 

KOORUNDWAR. — A town in the South- 
ern Mahratta jaghire of Koorundwar, situate 
two miles from the right bank of the Kistnah 
river, and 58 miles N. from Belgaum. Lat. 

16 J 40', long. 74° 40'. 

KOORUNGHA. — A town of Orissa, in the 
native state of Jushpoor, on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, situate 80»mdes N.N.W. 
from Sumbulpoor, and 92 miles S. by W. from 
Palamow. Eat. 22° 33 , long. 88° 38'. 

KOORUNTADT, in the British district of 
Ghazeepore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the flanges. It 
has a bazar, and a portion of the government 
stud on the Ghazeepore establishment is located 
here. Distant 566 miles N.W. cjf Calcutta by 
water. Lat. 25° 34', long. 84° 2*. 

KOORWAEK. — A town in Malwa, the 
principal place of a native state of the same 
name, on the right or cast bank of the river 
Betwa, on^the route from Tohari to Oojrin, 
distant 60 miles S.W. of lorrner, 150 N.E. of 
latter. It is considerable size, is surrounded 
by a wall, and has a large fort, built of stone. 
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The inhabitants are principally Pafcans, who 
settled here m the reign of Aurungzebe. It 
was founded by Delut*Khan, a Pa tan of the 
Feryz Khayl tribe, and a native of Khyber, 
in Afghanistan ; and bis descendants once 
enjoyed sovereignty over a. torritory of five 
or six thousand square miles in area ; but 
Mahratta conquests have reduced it within 
the slender limits of 200, with a population 
not exceeding 20,000 inhabitants. During the 
predominance of the PmdarieS, the nawab or 
chief of this little territory was stripped of all 
hie i>ohs6hsious, except the small portion com- 
manded by the fort of Koorwaee ; but on the 
expulsion of those freebooters in 1817, be 
legainod what he at present bolds. His 
annual revenue is estimated at 75,000 rupees. 
On the left bank of the Betwa, opposite to 
this town, and almost united to it, is Hoiaso, 
also a considerable place. Lat. 24 g 6', long. 
78° 5'. 

KOOSKEL. — A town of Orissa, in the 
native state of Bombra, on the south- west 
frontier of Bengal, situate on the right 
bank of the Maltee Nuddee, and* 12 miles 
K. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21 g 27', long. 
M J 11\ 

KOOSER. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated ‘bfdr. ts of Hyderabad, or domi* 
nions of the Nizam, situate 42 miles S.W. of 
Elliehpoor. Lat. 20° 45', long. 77° 8'. 

KUOSHALGDRH. — A town in the Raj- 
poot state of .Toy pore, situate on the route 
from Agra to Mow, 98 miles S.W. of former, 
817 N.E. of latter. It has a mud fort, with 
double wall, round bastions, and a ‘•it*, and 
contains several large buildings of stone. I /at. 
26° 3<f, long. 76° 47'. 

KOOSHALNUGGUR. — See Fraserpet. 


miles W. of Sherghotty. Lat. 24® 38\ long. 
84° 17'. 

KOOTOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the Godavery, and 122 miles N.N.E. 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 19°, long. 79° 14'. 

KOOTREE. — A town in the native state of 
Gutcb, situate 30 mileH W.N.W. from Bliooj, 
•and 17 mile-* N.N.W. from Mandavce. Lat. 
23° f>', long. 69 J 19'. 

KOOTUBDEA, the name of two islands 
on the coast of Chittagong, lying close to each 
other, and extending together aliout twelve 
miles in length. They are low aud woody. 
At the south end there is frerii water, close 
to a tope of trees. Creeks are numerous : 
one, called Pilot Cotta Creek, forming the 
division between the two inlands, has five or 
six fathoms water at its eastern entrance, and 
five feet water on the bar, where it joins the 
’sea, cm the west side. The centre of the 
islands is about lat. 21° 50', long. 91° 55'. 

I KOOTUBPOOR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
1 village ou the route from the cautoninent of 
! Allygurh to that of Etawah, and 42 miles S.E. 
of tfye former. The surrounding country is 
open, with a clayey soil rather well cultivated. 
Lat. 27 J 23', long. 78° 25'. 

KOOWANJEE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
I state of Kotah, situate three miles from the 
left bank of. the Ahoo river, and 40 miles 
S.S.E. from Kotah. Lat. 24° 40', long. 
70° 10'. 

kopareE?-a town in the British district 
of Bala&ore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 156 miles 
S.W. by W. of Calcutta. Lat. 21° 15', long. 
86° 29'. 


KOOSII YLPITE, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces a village on the route from Kasheepoor 
to Almora, 13 miles N.E. of the former. Jt 
is situate on the left bank of the river 
Kosilla, in the Tarai or maishy forest extend- 
ing along the southern base of the Sub- 
Himalaya. Lat. 29 19', long. 79 11 . 

KOOSH BEHAR. - See Kooch Bkiiar. 

KOOftllTUGI.—A town in one of the re- 
cently sequestrated distnets of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 112 miles E. 
of Belgaum. Lat. 15° 46', long. 76° 16'. 

KOOTK E BUREE. — A town of North- 
eastern India, situate iu the British district of 
Goalpara, 31 miles W.N.W. of Goalpara. 
Lat. 26° 20', long. 90° 11'. 

KOOTLAU, iu the British district of Fut- 
tehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Proviuces, a 
small town, with fort, on the right hauk of 
the Ganges, 18 miles E. of the town of Fut- 
tehpoor. It is the Coo ter of Renuoll. Lat. 
25 u 50', long. 81 1 9'. 

K OOTOO BE1 f . — A town in the British 
district of Rebar, Ueut.-gov. of Bengal, 37 
3 x 


KOPKELEE NUDDEE, a tributary of the 
Kullung river, rises in lat 25° 8', long. 92° 33', 
and, flowing in a northtilv direction, during 
which it forms the boundary between the Bri- 
tish districts Jrinteah and Northern Cachar, 
falls into the Kullung, iu lat. 25° 50', long. 
92 1 * 50'. 

KO POO RTH ELLA .—See K apoorthella. 

KOPURGAUM. — A town in the British 
district of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, situate 59 miles N.N.W. of Ahmed- 
nuggur. Lat. 19° 53, long. 74° 29'. 

KOPURTHELLA. — A town in the Julin- 
der Dooab division of the Punjab, about 10 
miles from the left bank of the Beas, and on 
the route from Loodiana to Lahore. Here 
Futteh Sing, the half-brother of Rnnject, built 
a magnificent street, a palace, aud *i temple, and 
near the ♦own commenced and almost com- 
pleted a mansion, in so massive a style that he 
incurred the suspicions of the maharaja, and 
was in consequence obliged to fly. Lat. 31° 24 , 
long. 75° 25'. 

KOR, or KOD, — A town in the British 
district of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 72 
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miles S W. by S. of Dharwar, Lat. 14° 31', 
long. 75° 30*. 

KORA, in Sinde, a small town about 15 
milea S.W. of Khyerpoor, and on the great 
route from that town to Hyderabad. The popu- 
lation consists generally of weavers engaged 
in the manufacture of loongees or scarfs and 
of coarse cotton cloths. Lat. 27° 22', long. 
68" 36'. 

KO EACH AH. — A town of the Deccan, in 
the territory of Nagpoor, situate 115 miles 
S.E. by E. from Nagpoor, and 132 miles S.E. 
by S. from Seuni. Lat. 20° 25', long. 80° 45'. 

KORAEEN, in Kjnde, a village on the route 
from Subzulcote to Shikarpoor, and 23 miles 
W. of the former town. It. is situate in a low, 
level country, overflowed extensively, in time 
of inundation, by the Indus, from the left l>ank 
of which the village is three miles distant. 
Koraeon is in lat. 28° IV, long. 69 1 30'. 

KORAEJEE NA GOTE, in Sinde, a town 
on the route from Hyderabad to Sehwan, by 
the way of Kotree, and 22 miles N. of Hyder- 
abad. It is situate about a mile from the 
right bank of the ludus, in lat. 25° 44', long. 
G8 U 25'. 

KOR \II, in the British district of Fatteh- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Frovinces, a small 
town or village on the left bank of the Jumna, 
19 miles S.W. of the town of Futtehpoor. 
Lat. 25° 48', long. 80° 35'. 

KORAH KHAS, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from ^Futtehpoor to 
Etawah, 30 miles W,N.W.»of the former. It 
has a bazar. The town is mentioned by Baber. 
Lat. 26° 7', long. 80 a 27'. 

KORAI, in the British district of Futteh- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Calpee to the town 
of Futtehpore, and four miles N.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 25° 57', long. 80* 45'. 

KORAM, in Sirhind, & town situate in the 
Cis-Sutlej territory, 27 miles S.W. by S. of 
Ambala. Lat. 30° 5', long. 76° 33'. 

KORAMBAH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
10 milea S. of Lohadugga. Lat. 23° 18', long. 

KORAR. — A town of Bundelcund, in the 
British province of Jhansee, situate 20 milea 
E. from Jhansee, and 86 miles W. S.W. from 
Humeerpoor. Lat. 25° 30', long. 78° 59'. 

KURD. — A town in the Rajpoot district of 
Godwar, situate 105 miles S.W. hy W. from 
Ajmeer, and 53 miles S.S.E. from Jodhpoor. 
Lat. 25° 35', long. 73° 24'. 

KOREA. — A raj within the limits of the 
territory superintended by the political agent 
for the south-west frontier of Bengal. Its 
centre is in lat. 23° 25', long. 82° 80' ; its area 
is 2,225 square miles. The country, when 
lately visited by the British agent, was reported 


to be in a very deplorable state : it is computed 
to yield about 10,000 rupees annually ; but the 
British tribute of 1,600 rupees is paid very 
irregularly. The chief products of the country 
are lac and wild silk. The population is com- 
puted to be aboub 100,000. 

KOREA. — A town, the principal place of 
the native stato of Korea, 153 miles N.W. from 
Kumbulpoor, and 135 miles S.W. by W. from 
Skerghotty. {jat. 23° 6', long. 82 f 26'. 

KOREA GCJNJ, in tho British district of 
Allygurb, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, 
a small towu on tho route from Bareilly to 
Allygurh cantonment, and 16 miles S.E. of 
the latter. Lat. 27 50', long. 78° 22'. 

KOREE, in Smde, at the south-eastern 
extremity of the seaeoast of that country, is an 
arm of the sea, the estuary of the most eastern 
branch of tho Indus, nud still* receiving part 
of its waters during high inundations. At 
Cotasir, twenty miles from tho open sea, it is 
«e\en miles wide. The Koree mouth is in 
lat. 23° 40', long. 68 J 25'. 

KOREE, a river of the Rajpoot state of 
Oodeypoor, rises in lat. 25° 32', long. 73° 57', 
at the town of 1 leogurh, and flows in an 
easterly direction foi 115 miles, forming fora 
portion of that distance the boundary between 
Ajmeer and Oodeypoor - subsequently tra\ cry- 
ing a detached portion of Ajmore, it falls into 
tl^ Banas river, in lat. 25° 53'., long. 75’ 30'. 

KOREECH. — See Kuuaencita. 

KOREEKOLA.--A town of Orissa, in the 
native state of Bonei, on tho south-west 
frontier of Bengal, situate five miles from tin* 
left bank of the Braminy river, and 76 miles 
E.N.E. from Sumbulpoor. Lat, 21° 50', long. 
85° 1'. 

KOREHGAON. — A town in the British 
province of Kattara, presidency of Bombay, 
12 miles E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 4 V, long. 
74° 15'. 

KORENEK, in the British district of Delhi, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route fiom the city of Delhi to Kurnnl, 
and 15 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 28° 50 , 
long. 77° 9'. 

KORHALEH. -A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahrnedniiggur, presidency of Bombay, 
50 miles N.N.W. of Ahmulnuggur. Lat. 
19° 44', long. 74° 26'. 

KORN HA. —A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 23 miles W.S.W. from Jodhpoor, 
and 122 miles W. by S. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
26' 13', long. 72° 48'. 

KOROUND.- -A town in tlio territory of 
Oude, situate on the right bank of the (loom tee, 
and 28 miles N.N.W. from Luqknow. Lat. 
27° 12', long. 80 J 49'. 

KORTJLL.— A town in Guaerat, or tho 
dominions of the Guicowar, rituato on the 
right bank of the Nerbudda nvec, and 30 miles 
8. from Baroda, Lat, 2 V 50', long. 73 12'. 
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KORYGAUM. — See Cobygaum. 

KORYNA lJR,in the peninsula ofKattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a lown in the district of 
Soruth, on the estuary of the rivor Singora, a 
fine stream, which, about two miles lower 
down, or farther south, falls* into the Arabian 
•Sea. Here is a considerable fort ; and there is 
also a temple of Krishna, worshipped under 
the singular title of Rinchor, or the Recreant ; 
and at certain times great multitudes of pil- 
grims resort to it. Distant from Ahmedabad, 
»S.W., 200 miles; Baroda, S.W., 100. Lat. 
20° 47', long. 70° 40'. 

KORZOK. — A town in the dominions of 
Oholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
1 34 miles N.E. by E. from Kangta, and 104 
miles E. by N. from Jainoo. Cat. 02° 57', 
long. 7«° 1 7'. 

KOSAH NAG, in Cashmere, a mountain 
lake on tho north side of the Euti Ranjal, one 
of the mountains bounding the valley on tin* 
south. It is three quarters of a mile long and 
500 yards broad, and is replenished from the 
melted snows of the neighbouiing summit, 
tho supply from which is sometimes «.o abundant 
as to raise the surface of the water forty feet 
above its level in the lowest state. It gives 
ri-e to the Veshau, one of the principal feeders 
of the Jailum wfci.h last river is also known 
in Horne parts of its course by the name of the 
Veshau. Vigne thus describes its efflux : — 
if Its full, strong torrent is suddenly seen 
gushing out from the foot of the last and lofty 
eminence that forms the dam on the western 
end of the lake, whose waters thus find an exit 
not over, but through, the rocky barrier with 
which it is surrounded.” The inclosiu% rock 
is a beautiful amygdaloid, containing Bjmts of 
quartz in a dull, dark purple-coloured matrix. 
The lake is held in great veneration by the 
Hindoos, who call it Vishnu Paudh (the foot 
of Vishnu), in consequence of a legend that 
the deity produced it by stamping the ground 
with his foot. It is, in consequence, visited 
in pilgrimage by devotees, for the purpose of 
performing ceremonial ablutions. The eleva- 
tion above the level of the sea is estimated 
by Vigne at 12,000 feet. Lat. 33° 30', long. 
74 ’ 52'. 

KOSEMURA, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, licut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a towui on the route fiom the cantonment of 
Futtehgurh to that of Ktawa, and 2S miles 
N.E. of the hitter. Lat. 27* 7', long. 70° 21'. 

KOSJ CLA, or KOSI.---A river rising in 
the British district of Kumaon, licut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, in lat. 29° 52', long. 
70’ 34'. The elevation of its source is probably 
considerable, being in the Central Himalaya, 
and near Pin Nath, a summit 7,111 feet above 
B tho Rea. Receiving numerous small feeders 
Viglit and left, it holds a -motherly course for 
about thirty miles, as far as lat. 29° 33', long. 
79° 39', where it receives, on the left side, the 
Kooal, a stream of nearly equal size. It passes 
from the mountains by a gorge of extraordinarily 


picturesque beauty and grandeur, and will) a 
course so tortuous, that Heber pursuing his 
way down it, was obliged to ford the stream 
twelve times in the course of a day's journey. 
Tile stream in tho beginning of December, tho 
season of low water, was as high as the middle 
of the saddle, and very rapid. After a total 
course of between 140 and 150 miles, it falls 
into the Western Ramgunga in lat. 28° 41', 
long. 79° 1'. 

KOSLEE.— A town in the native state of 
Jhujhur, 50 miles W.S.W. from Delhi, and 
57 miles S.E. by S. from fiausee. Lat. 2S° 23', 
long, 76«33'. 

KONOOMEE. — A town of the Deccan, in 
the territory of Nagpoor, II miles N.W. from 
.ley poor, and 104 miles N.W. from Viziana- 
grum. Lat. 19° 10', long. 82° 20'. 

ROSY, in the British district of Muttra, a 
town on the route from Muttra to Perozpoor, 
in the district of Goorgaon, and 29 miles N.W. 
of the former. It lias a good bazar, and is 
abundantly supplied with waiter. In October, 
a.d. 1S04, it was for a night occupied by the 
Mahratta chief Holkar. in his precipitate 
retreat from the British army under General 
Lake, who, having forced the enemy to con- 
tinue his flight, took the town. The road in 
this part of the route is rather good, the 
country open. Lat. 27° 48', long. 77° 29'. 

KOT, in the Punjab, 10 miles E. of the 
Indus, is a small and poor town. It contains 
one spacious* and fine house, belonging to a 
fakir, or religious mendicant. This holy man 
was the pauper of thirty different villages, the 
inhabitants of tohich prided themselves on their 
benevolence in maintaining their mendicant 
in such state. Von Hugel met him clothed in 
silk, and borne in a palanquin. Kot (the fort) 
is in lat. 33 k 59', long. 72° 48'. 

KOTAGERJ, or KOTERGHERRY.— One 
of the minor sanitary stations on the Neilgherry 
hills, in the district of Mah.bar, presidency of 
Madras, situate 6,000 feet 'diove the level of 
the sea. This station is well protected from 
tho violence of the ^uzth-west monsoon by tho 
Dodabctta range, which stands out like a huge 
wall, to screen it. The annual fall of raiu 
averages fifty inches. Lat. 11° 27', long. 77°. 

KOTA GREEK. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate five miles E. 
from the right bank of the Manjera river, and 
96 miles N.N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
18° 34', long. 77* 52'. 

KOTA GOO DEM . — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate on the 
right Rank of the Godavery, and 160 miles 
E.N.E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18°, long. 
80* 52'. 

KOTAH. — A town of Baglielcund orllewah, 
situate 51 miles S.S.E. from Kewah, and 4 4 
miles N.N.E. from Sohagpoor. Lat. 23 51, 
long. 81° 45'. 

KOTAH, a raj or state of Eajpootaua, 
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named from its principal place. It is bounded 
oil the north-east and east by the newly-formed 
state of Jhallowa, the territory of Gwalior, and 
Chupra, a small isolated possession of the noted 
Patan freebooter Ameer Khan ; on the north- 
west by the*Ohumbul, dividing it from the 
state of Bhoondee ; on the west by a detached 

S ortion of Gwalior ; and on the south by a 
etached portion of Holcar’s territory and 
Jhallowa. The raj of Kotah lies between lat. 
24° 30'— 25° 50', long. 75° 35'— 76° 56' ; is 
about ninety miles in length from north to 
south, and eighty in breadth. The area of the 
raj, as at present constituted, may be estimated 
at 4,339 square miles. Its surface slopes 
gently northward from the high table -land of 
Malwa, and is drained by the Chumbul and its 
tributaries, the Kalee Sindh, the Newaj, the 
Parbaty, and some othe* streams of less mag- 
nitude, all of which take a northerly or north- 1 
easterly direction. A range of hills, of mode- 
rate height, running from south-east to north- 
west, formerly bisecting the Kotah territory, 
now forms the boundary between it and part 
of Jhallowa. This range is considered to form 
the boundary between Malwa and Harowtee ; 
and the route through the Mokundurra Pass 
is the gTeat outlet between the Deccan and 
Norttorn India. Though in general a fertile 
and highly-cultivated country, the climate of 
Kotah has little to recommend it, being sultry 
in the extreme during the prevalence of the 
hot winds at the commencement of summer, 
and exceedingly unhealthy during the periodical 
rains. The population of this raj, estimated 
at the rate adopted generally for Raj poo tail a 
(100 to the square mile), would be 433 , 900 . 

The raj of Kotah, which, with Bhoondee, 
forms the district denominated Harowtee, was 
formerly a fief of Bhoondee. During the reign 
of Rao Ratan, chief of the territory last named, 
Kotah was severed from Bhoondee and given 
to Madhu Singh, the second son of Rao Ratan, 
by the emperor Shah Jahan, in reward of his 
valour and conduct at the battle of Burhan- 
pore. Mindful of the favour conferred upon 
their father, the five sons of Madhu Singh 
supported their benefactor’s cause against his 
eon Aurungzebe, and in the battle of Oojein, 
where the latter was victorious, four of tho 
brothers were slain, and the survivor left on 
the field for dead. After the death of Aurung- 
zebe, Ram Singh, then rao or rajah of Kotah, 
supported the cause of the younger son, Azim, 
against the elder, Moazzim, and was slain in 
the battle of Jajau, in which the former prince 
was defeated, and lost his life. Bhim Singh, 
son and successor of Ram Singh, rose high in 
favour with the sovereign of Delhi, and fell in 
bis service, being slain in battle against Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, who, having revolted against his 
lord, was intercepted in his march to the 
Deccan by the Rajpoot rajah. The Mali rat tas, 
confederated with the Jats and the rajah of 
Jeypore, invaded the territory of Kotah in 
1744, and invested the city ; but, after a siege 
of three months, were compelled to retreat 


with loss. Somewhat later, the internal 
history of the Kotah state became truly extra- 
ordinary. About the ^ear 1771, on the death 
of a rajah named Goman Singh, the entire 
powers of the government passed into the 
hands of a chieftain named Zalim Singh, in 
the character of regent, the departed rajah 
I having nominated him to this office during the 
| minority of the heir, Omed Singh, then only 
ten years of age. Zalim Singh, who was 
I originally the hereditary foujdar or commander- 
i in-chief of Kotah, exercised his new powers 
with extraordinary ability. He established 
and maintained a commanding ascendancy over 
all the states of ltajpootana ; and, whether 
from indolence or a distrust of himself, Omed 
Singh, after the termination of his minority, 
continued in the hands of Zalim Singh the 
entire and uncontrolled administration of the 
country, retaining only the outward pomp 
and show of sovereignty, which, with tho most 
scrupulous attention and subserviency, were 
conceded to him by the possessor of the actual 
power. In 1804 , the advance and retreat of 
the force uuder Colonel Monson afforded 
Zalim Singh an opportunity for showing to 
the British two different aspects of his policy, 
as modified by circumstances. On the advance 
of Colonel Monson, he received him with 
cordiality, and readily afforded supplies and 
assistance ; on the disastrous retreat of that 
unfortunate commander, Zalim Singh shut his 
gates against him, influenced by a fear of 
Holkar, whom, however, this negative mani- 
festation of hostility to the British cause was 
insufficient to propitiate, the incensed chief 
exacting 10 , 00,000 rupees ( 100 , 00(7 ) from the 
government of Kotah, as a penalty for the 
friendly services rendered the English. In 
1817 , a treaty was concluded between the 
British government and the state of* Kotah, 
which, besides the usual stipulations for 
friendship on both sides, protection on the 
part of the superior, and subordinate eo-opera- 
tion on that of the dependent state, the 
freedom of the latter in its internal affairs, and 
its renunciation of all external relations except 
with the British, provides that the tribute 
previously paid by tho Kotah state to the 
Mahratta chiefs shall thenceforward be paid 
to the British government. This treaty was 
of course contracted in the name of the reign- 
ing prince Omed Singh ; but the administration 
had then been for neaily half a century in the 
hands of Zalim Singh, and the ost0nsiblo ruler 
took no apparent interest in publia affaiis. A 
supplemental article, annexed about two 
months after the conclusion of the treaty, 
confirmod the succession to tho principality to 
Keshour Singh, the son and heir4ipparent of 
Omed Singh, and his heirs, in regular suc- 
cession and perpetuity ; but vested the entire, 
administration of affairs in Zalim Singh, by 
whom it had been so long exercised, ami after 
hirn, in his eldest son, Madhoo Singh, and his 
heirs, in like regular succession, in perpetuity. 
It was thus proposed to perpetuate the extia- 
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ordinary state of things which had accidentally | infamous throughout Rajpootana, if he con- 
arisen out of the commanding talents of one sented to dismember the territories of his 
man and the supine indffference of another ; an master. The proposal, therefore, at that time, 
experiment little likely to be attended with fell to the ground ; but the inconveniences of 
success. The results which might have been the existing system continued to manifest 
anticipated, followed. The ifcjah, Omed Singh, themselves so strongly, that the necessity of 
died in 1819, and the dissatisfaction of his sue- recurring to it at some time appears to have 
cesser, Kashmir Singh, soon became apparent, been constantly before the eyes of government. 
In December, 1820, the prince left Kotah, and A few years removed from life both the titular 
entered into an extensive series of intrigues, and the actual ruler of Kotah ; the former 
chiocted towards the recovery of the alienated being succeeded by a nephew, whom he had 
powers of soveiciguty. It is the ordinary fate adopted, and the latter by a son. The pro- 
of native princes to trust to agents whose only posal was now revived, and the difficulties in 
object is personal advantage ; and the wander- the way of carrying it out surmounted. The 
ing rajah of Kotah foil into the hands of one of! more southern part of the Kotah territory, 
this class, whom he deputed to Calcutta, and with a small detached portion on the eastern 
who, by collusion with the principal native side, were assigned to the descendant of Zalim 
servants in the political secretary's office, was Singh, as a separate principality, in supersession 
enabled to persuade his master that his mission of his claim to the administration of the whole 
was in a foir train, and that government weie country; the remaining portion being thus 
well disposed towards him. At Delhi, the left to the lepresentativc of the ancient rajahs 
intrigues set on foot were more successful, of Kotah, who retains the title of his ancestors, 
The treasurer of the residency was enlisted in with the larger shaie of their possessions. The 
the cause of the disaffected rajah, and by the chief of the new state is called rana of Jhallowa. 
aid of that functionary large sums of money The territory assigned to him was estimated to 
were raised. Keshour Singh was thus enabled yield a revenue of twelve lacs ; that retained 
to proceed, with 2,000 followers, towards Iiaj- by the rajah of Kotah, twenty lacs. The latter 
pootana, where he caused reports to be dis- seems to have improved under the change, as, 
seminated to the effect that the measures of a fcvfr years subsequent to the separation, the 
the local agent wen. disapproved by the British I revenue was estimated at twenty-five lacs, and 
government, and that the expatriated rajah it is now report^ to amount to twenty-eight 
had their approval and support. Public feeling lacs. An arrangement was made for the 
was strongly with him, and Keshour Singh assignment of three lacs of rupees annually 
soon found himself at the bead of 6,000 men. from Kotah, *for the formation of a contingent 
With this force he advanced into Kotah, and force, under British officers; but, in ] 844, the 
on the doth September, 1821, ventured to ri<-k demand was reduced to two lacs. The charge 
a contest with a body of British troops which rather exceeds this sum. The strength of the 
had been marched thither to support, the exist- force in 1846 was 283 cavalry, 66 artillery, and 
ing state of rule. The event was destructive 799 infantry ; total, 1,148. The native force 
of the rajah’s hopes ; he was defeated, his consists of about 3,450 men of every descrip- 
brother killed, and his adherents dispersed, tion, and 2,000 sebundies for police purposes. 
The rajah found shelter in the sanctuary of Suttee has recently been prohibited in this 
Nathdwara, in Joudpore; whence, in the state. There is a British political agent for 
Decenil)er subsequent to the battle, he re- Kotah or Harowtee. 
turned to Kotah, and was again installed in 

the pageant sovereignty from which he had KOTAH, in the Rajpoot tract denominated 
fled. A fixed allowance was made for his Harowtee, a town, the principal place of a raj 
personal expenses and the suppoit of his or state of the same name, is situate on the 
dignity, and an instrument executed, by which right bank of the river Chumbul (here crossed 
the perpetual administration of Zalim Singh by a ferry), and on the route from Nusserabad 
and his heirs was again lecoguised. In 1824 to Saugor. East of the town is an extensive 
Zalim Singh died. His son, Madhoo Singh, tank, on the bank of which is a well-wooded 
seems to have inherited no portion of the pleasure-ground. The city is inclosed by a 
abilities of his father ; and the incongruity of strong rampart, with bastions and dry ditch, 
a titular prince and a servant invested with On the side towards the river, the rampart 
sovereign power was now rendeied more runs parallel to the bank, and at no great 
glaring, hy the fact that the latter waB an in- distance from it. At its southern extremity, 
competent administrator. To get rid of a placed within a fortress, aud separated from 
system so anomalous, unpopular, and iucon- the town, is the palace, embellished with 
vonient, it was proposed by tne British govern- numerous cupolas and slender minarets. The 
ment that Madhoo Singh should resign his terminating bastion to the north is a little 
pretensions to the administration, and receive fort of itself, and commands the surrounding 
in compensation a part of the territoiy, to be country on both banks. In the Chumbul, 
formed iuto a new princqiality, and hold by abreast of the town, is an islet, containing the 
him independent of Keshour Singh and his summer residence of the rajah, built iu a florid 
heirs. From this proposal, however, Madhoo style of architecture. The town is of con- 
Singh recoiled, declaring that he should be siderable size, and contains many Hindoo 
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temples and some mosques. It is a thriving 
and rather wealthy place, having considerable 
traffic both in the transit* trade and for sup* 
plying the borne markets with manufactures. 
The climate is extremely sultry during the 
prevalence of the hot winds in the beginning 
of summer* and very unhealthy during the 
periodical rains, when the air and water are 
equally deleterious. Distant N, from Oojein 
140 miles, S.W. from Agra 195, S. from Delhi 
260. Lat. 25° 10', long. 75° 52'. 

KOTAKA-SERAE, in the territory of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, a town on 
the route from the fort of Gwalior to Saugor, 
10 miles H.E. of former, 191 N.W. of the 
latter. It is situate on the small river Oomrar. 
Lat. 26° 9', long. 78° 11'. 

K.OTANUH, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Meerut to Jlieend, 
30 miles IV. by N. of the former. Kotanuh 
has a population of 6,684 inhabitants. Lat. 
29° 6', long. 77" 15'. 

KOTAOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 54 miles 
N.N.E. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 9° 26', long, 78" 3'. I 

KOTAR.— -A town in the native state of 
Travanoore, 40 miles S.E, by E. from Trh’an- 
drum, and 44 miles S.S.W. from Tinnevelly. 
Lat. 8° 9', long. 77° 27'. . 

KOTARGO, in Sinde, a village on the route 
from Hyderabad to Sehwan, by the way of 
Kotree, and eight miles S.E. of Sell wan. It 
is situate near the right bank of the Indus, 
and close to the southern extremity of the pass 
formed by the approach of the Lukkeu Moun- 
tains to the river. Kotargo is in lat. 26° 16', 
long. 67° 57'. 

KOTARY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 170 miles N. by W. 
from Hyderabad, and 106 miles S. from Ellich- 
poor. Lat. 19° 40', long. 77° 45'. 

KOTAY PEAK. — A mountain in the 
Western Ghats, at the junction of the boun- 
daries of the British districts Madura and 
Tinnevelly and the native state of Travancore. 
Lat. 9° 33', long. 77° 29*. 

KOTAYEM, in the British district of 
Malabar, a town situate five miles from the 
eeacoast. Distance from Calicut, N.W , 42 
miles ; Cananore, S.E., 12. Lat. IT 50', long. 
75* 36'. 

KOTBUND, or KOTWUN, in the British 
district of Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village with a fort on the route 
from the cantonment of Muttra to Delhi, and 
32 miles N.W. of the former. The road in 
this part of the route is good. Cat. 27° 50', 
long. 77° 28'. 

KOTDWAR, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village at the southern entrance of the gorge 
in the Sewalik range, where the small river 
Koh flows southwards from tho mountains to 


the plain of Ilindoostan. It is a remarkable 
locality, as gold is found there in the sands of 
the Koh, and in that t>f most of the streams 
to the westward, as far as Hnrdwar, a distance 
of nearly thirty miles, and, as Herbert ob- 
serves, M the fact famishes proof of the actual 
occurrence of gold in some part of the strata 
which these rivers traverse and the weighty 
opinion of Prinsep (Janies) is, that extensive 
| veins of the metal are in that vicinity. I At. 

1 29° 43', long. 78° 33'. 

KOTE, in the British district of Ahmeda- 
bad, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
route from the city of Ahuiedabad to Rajkot, 
32 miles S.W. of former, 90 E. of latter. 
Lat. 22" 38', long. 72° 10'. 

KOTE, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the right bank 
of the Chenaub, 13 miles N. of the town of 
Mooltan. Lat. 30° 2u', long. 71° 31'. 

KOTEE, in Bundelcund, a town, the 
principal place of the jaghire or feudal grant 
of the same name, on the route from Banda to 
Kewa, 66 miles S.E. of the former, 46 N W. 
of the latter. The jaghire is held by an here- 
ditary Bundela chief, to whom it was continued 
by the British government in 1810, after its 
acquisition of Bundelcund. The sunned, or 
instrument of gTant, enumerates eighty-two 
villages, with the lands annexed to them. Lai 
Madhoo Singh, the late chief died in 1852, 
and was succeeded by his brother Lai Abdoot 
Singh. Kofee is in lat. 24° 45', long. 80 Q 49'. 

KOTERUTCHWAn, in Siihiml, a ull-ige 
on the route from Kurnal to Loodiana, and 
45 miles N.W. of the former place. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,010 miles. Lat. 30 1 7', 
loug. 76° 53'. 

KOTELI. — A tbwn in the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate* 
on the right bank of the Jhelum, and 140 
miles E. from Peshawur. Lat. 34 T, long. 
74° 1'. 

KOTE ODOO, in the Sindo Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated nine 
miles from the left bank of the Indus, 36 miles 
N.W. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 30 28', 
long. 71 u 4'. 

KOTESALBAHAN, in the British district 
ofBudaoon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route fioin lludaoon to Mo rad 
abad, 21 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
28" 15', long. 78° 58'. 

KOTE SOOLTAN, in tho Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town; situated 
on tho left bank of the Indus, 55 miles N.W. 
by N. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 3CP 47', 
long. 70 58'. 

KOTEWA. — A town in the British district 
of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 52 miles N. of 
Chuprn. Lat. 26° 29', long. 84° 55. 

KOTGURIl, a small hill state, bounded on 
the north by the river Sutlej ; on tho east by 
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Buasahir ; on the south by the British district 
ot Kothkaoe ; aud on the west by Komharsin. 
It is Beveu miles long; about five broad, and 
contains an area of thirty square miles. Its 
centre is in lat. 31° 19', long. 77° 33'. Kot- 
gurh was one of the petty states formerly 
recognised under the general appellation.of the 
Bam Thakooraeo, or Twelve Lordships, occu- 
pying the tract betwoen the Sutlej and the 
Tense. It would appear to have formerly 
acknowledged a degree of dependence on the 
state of Bussahir, hut by the terms of the 
sunnud dated the tith November, 1815, grant- 
ing that province to the reigning family after 
its conquest by the British, the petty chiefs of 
Kotguih were declared independent of all but 
the paramount authority of the British govern- 
ment. 

The cantonment for British troops is in the 
pciguunah or division of Sundoch, and is situate 
on the brow of the eastern tide of a ravine 
marly 4,000 feet deep. To the north-west, 
the surface vapidly sinks to the depth of 4,000 
feet to the left bank of the Sutluj, distant 
about tour miles. Lloyd mentions a striking 
instance of the effect produced on the tempera- 
ture by this sudden depression of the surface: — 
41 The effect of aspect and elevation upon the 
cultivation is very remarkable ; for while on 
the uplands the pre *ucc is green, it has beeu 
reaped and carried at the base of the valley. 
Indeed, this is extraordinarily exemplified in 
two gardens which Captain I\ Gerard had at 
Kuteghur, one of which is near the house 
where he resided, and the other in the dell, 
4,000 feet below. In the lower one, plantains 
and other tropical fiuits are abundant, while 
in the upper English fruits are equally plen- 
tiful.” The climate of this cantonment is 
pleasant and salubrious. Frost sets m about 
the middle of October mid continues till 
March ; and during December, January, and 
Eebrutuy, snow falls, aud lies in shaded places 
<o the depth of two or three feet. The 
winters, however, aio by no means intolerable, 
being naid to resemble thobo of Europe, but to 
be less severe. During April, May, aud June, 
the climate is agreeable w ithiu-doors, and 
woollen clothing is comfortable; but in places 
exposed to the direct rays of the Mill, they are 
found very powerful. The pergunnah in which 
the cantonment is situate was retained by the 
Biitish government as a military station, after 
the conclusion of the Goorkha war in 1815 
Elevation above the sea 0,034 feet. Distance 
N.W. from Calcutta, by Kurnal and Sulmthoo, 
1,120 miles. Lat. 31 u 15', long. 77 34'. 

KOT1IAB, a small hill state under the 
superintendence of the Governor-General’s 
agent for the Cis-Sutlej territories, is bounded 
on the cast by Snbathoo, and on the remaining 
sides by the states of Mhilog and Beja. It is 
about five miles long and three broad : its 
centre is in lat. 30" 57', long. 77" 1' ; it com- 
prises six pergunnahs. The population is esti- 
mated at 4,000, and the annual revenue at 


700/. ; out of which is paid a tribute to the 
British government of 108/. Kothar belongs 
to a Hindoo rana, who received it from the 
British government on the expulsion of the 
Goorkliag in 1815. 

KOTHEE, a small hill state, bounded on the 
north by Bhugeo ; on the east by Mudban ; on 
the south by Simla and Keyonthul, and on the 
west by a portion of the territory of the rajah 
of Pateeala. Its centre is in lat. 31° 8', long. 
77 u 10'. The area of the state is thirty-five 
miles. It consists entirely of a few ridges of 
considerable elevation, with intervening val- 
leys. The drainage is noithward, to the Sutlej, 
by the stream termed the Nowla Gad. It is 
divided into five pergunnahs, is estimated to 
have a population of 3,000, and an annual 
revenue of 400/. This petty chieftainship is 
tributary to the state of Keyonthul. 

KOTHKIIAEE, between the Sutlej and the 
Touse, one of the hill states in that quarter, 
and formerly a native possession, is bounded 
on the north by Bussahir and the British per- 
guimah of Sundoch ; on the east by Bussahir 
and Turroch ; on the south by Poondur ; and 
on the west by Bulsun and Kamharsin. It is 
about twelve miles from north to south, and 
six from east to west : its centre is in lat. 31° T , 
long. 77" 37'. It forms the eastern part of a 
considerable valley, communicating with others 
of less size, pehetratiug the great range of 
mountains extending from Wartu on the north, 
to the Chur on the south. On the west side of 
this range, the Giree and its feeders in the 
upper part of its course have their origin. On 
its eastern side, it throws off several large 
feeders to the Sutlej, the Pabar, and the Tons. 
It is generally conqiosed of gneiss and red and 
white quartz. The south side of the valley is 
deeply wooded, and in the highest degree 
romantic and picturesque, being enlivened by 
the Giree, which, rising here, pursues its noisy 
course among huge masse* of fallen rocks and 
precipices, variegated with pinfnse vegetation, 
Kothkhaee, ou the Giree, was formerly the 
residence of the rana, or Hindoo chief, placed 
over this territory by the British government ; 
but the atrocious cruelty and tyranny conse- 
quent on the lnisgovernnient of the second 
prince, rendered it necessary, in 18*28, to de- 
throne Him, and to annex the territory to the 
British possessions. An annual allowance of 
130/. is made to the degraded chief, and one of 
70/. to his relatives; and after these deduc- 
tions, a revenue of 355/, is received by the 
East-Iudia Company, 

KOTHKHAEE, in the British hill state of 
the same name, the principal place of the dis- 
trict, and the residence of the rana previously 
to his deposition by the British government in 
18*28, This village has a picturesque site on 
the right bank of the Giree, and contains two 
remarkable masses of buildings : one, the resi- 
dence of the family of the deposed sovereign, 
the other, of a principal zemindar or landowner; 
each being situate on a lofty promontory of 
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rock, just affording sufficient area for the houses 
and offices. Here, also, is a bungalow or 
stage-house, belonging to the British govern- 
ment. Elevation above the sea 5,515 feet. 
This little town is thus descried by Gerard, 
who visited it in 1818 : — ,4 It is situate on a 
most romantic spot, upon the point below 
which two streams unite to form the Giree. 
Oft one side, the rock is 182 feet perpendicular, 
and on the other there is a long flight of stone 
steps: neither of the streams, which are only 
twenty feet broad, are fordable ; so, by de- 
stroying the bridges, the place might be well 
defended against musketry. The rana's resi- 
dence is ** three stories high, and has a most 
imposing appearance : each story projects 
beyond the one beneath, and the top is crowned 
by a couple of handsome Chinese turrets, 
beautifully adorned with finely-carved wooden 
work.*' Lat. 81° 7', long. 77° 36'. 

KOTI, in Bussahir, a village on a feeder of 
the Pabur, and about six miles from the left 
bank of that river. It is situate on an eminence 
rising in the midst of a dell, opening into the 
valley of the Pabur. The sanga or woodon 
bridge over the torrent flowing by the village 
has an elevation of 5,910 feet above the sea. 
Lat. 31° 5', long. 77° 56'. 

KOTIUM. — A town in the native state of 
Travanoore, 82 miles N. by W. from Trivan - 
drum, and 103 miles S.S.W. from Coimbatoor. 
Lat. 9° 35', long. 76° 35'. 

KOT KANGRA.— See Kang^a. 

KOT KASSIM, in the British district of 
the same name, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town situate on the route, by Rawaree, 
from Alwar to Delhi, and 69 miles S.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 28°, long. 76° 48'. 

The territory of which this town is the prin- 
cipal place forms one of the non-regulation dis- 
tricts, subject to the superintendence of the 
lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces. It extends 
from lat. 27° 59' to 28° 7', and from long. 
76° 41' to 76° 65', and contains an area of seventy 
square miles. The population is returned at 
13,767, of whom 11,719 are Hindoos. 

KOTKIPAR. — A town of the Deccan, in 
the territory of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 141 
miles E.N.E. from Nagpoor, and 118 S.E. 
from Jubbulpoor. Lat. 21° 51', long. 81° 12'. 

KOT KUMALIA, in the Punjab, a small 
town six or seven miles from the right or west 
bank of tbe Ravee. It has an appearance of 
antiquity, and is built of burnt bricks. There 
is a lortress, constructed of the same materials, 
And a bazar. Masson supposes “ that Kamalia 
may have been the fortress at which the great 
Macedonian hero bad nearly become the victim 
of hie temerity. 4 ’ Arrian distinctly states that 
Alexander was marching through the Doab, or 
peninsula between the Chenaub or A cosines, 
and the Ravee or Hydr notes ; that he grossed 
the Hydraotcs in pursuit of some Indians who 
had fled over it; that he again crossed (re- 
pressed) the same river in pursuit of the fugi- 


tives, and there attacked this unnamed city, in 
the storming of the citadel of which he received 
his wound. This oertainly very exactly desig- 
nates the country in which Kumalia is situated, 
and affords countenance to Masson's opinion, 
though he states that he had nothing to rely on 
but his memory. Still there is no sufficient 
evidenoe to fix this very town as the actual 
scene of tbe event. Kumalia is in lat. 3Q U 46', 
long. 72° 43'. 

KOTKUPP0ORA, in Sirhind, a town situate 
42 miles from the left bank of the Sutlej. It 
lies on the route, by Munuk, from Delhi to 
Ferozpoor, and 40 miles S.E. of the last men- 
tioned place. There is a small fort at the north 
of tbe town. It was comprised in the posses- 
sions which the maharaja of the Punjab held 
on the left of the Sutlej, but is now incorpo- 
rated with the British district of Ferozepore. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by Delhi and 
Munuk, 1,130 miles. Lat. 30° 36', long. 
74° 51', 

KOTLA, in the Baree Dooab division of tho 
Punjab, a town situated on the right bank of 
one of the branches of the P>eas, 124 miles 
E.N.E. of the towu of Lahoro. Lat. 32° 13', 
long. 76° 4'. 

KOTLA, in Jfhe British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provincos, a town on 
the route from Agra to Furruckahad, 28 miles 
E. by N. of the former. Lat. 27" 17', long. 
78° 32'. 

KOTLI, in the dominions of Oholab Singh, 
the ruler of Cashmere, a small town among the 
mountains south of Cashmere, ami on the route 
from Lahore to Cashmere, by the town of 
Punch. It contains 150 houses, aud is the 
post for levying the duties on goods introduced 
into Cashmere through the Punch Pass. Lat. 
33° 28', long. 73° 59 # 

KOTNUR, in Gurhwal, a village on the 
left hank of the Jumna, is situate at the con- 
fluence of a torrent with that river, and about 
150 feet above the water. The houses, rudely 
built of blocks of stone, and covered with slabs 
of coarse slate, are situate on a small fertile 
expanse, gently sloping to the foot of a moun- 
tain. Altogether the \illage aud its enviions 
have a neat, clean, lively appearance. Lat. 
30° 51', long. 78° 22'. 

KOT POOTELEE, * in the Tonrawuttee 
dependency of the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, a 
district so called from kot, or fort, and the 
adjacent village of Pootlee. The village, with 
the fort, is on the route from Delhi to Mhow 
cantonment, and 99 miles S.W. of the former. 
The fort was an important place at Jbe close of 
the last century, and was held by tbeiMahrattas, 
before their expulsion from this regton by Lord 
Lake, who, on that event, granted it to the 
Shekhawufctee rajah of Keytri. Lat. 27° 43', 
long. 76° 16'. 

KOT BEE, in Sinde, a village oft the right 
bank of the Indus, nearly opposite Hyderabad, 
from which it is distant four miles S.W. It is 
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important in a military point of view, as here 
is Vim junction of tho routes from Kurrachee, 
from the Delta, and from Sehwan to Hyderabad, 
It consequently commands, in a great measure, 
the southern part of Sinde west of the Indus. 
Here, in the beginning of lfc39, was encamped 
the Bombay division of the British army ad- 
vancing towards Afghanistan. Kotree is in 
lat. 25" 22', long. 08° 23'. 

KOTRKE. — A town of Sinde, in the British 
district of Hydrabad, presidency of Bombay, 
106 miles S. by E. of Hydrabad. Lat. 23° 54', 
long. 68° 46'. 

KOTTATJM. — A town in the British district 
of Rajalim undry, presidency of Madras, 36 
miles N.K by N. of Samulkottah. Lat. 17° 29', 
long. 82° 30'. 

KOTTOOPATJDEE. — A town of the 
Oecean, in the territory of Nagpoor or Berar, 
situate 19 miles N.W. from Jeypoor, in the 
hill zemindarry of that name, and 112 miles 
N.W. from Yizianagrum, Lat. 19° If/, long. 
82° 16'. 

KOTTOOR. — A town in the hill zemindarry 
of Jeypoor, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, 123 miles S.W. from Jeypoor, and 
94 miles N. by E. from Masulipatam. Lat. 
IV 29', long. 8K-30'. 

KOTTOllOH, in the Itajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a small town on the route from Pokhnrn 
to Buhner, and, 28 miles N. of the latter place 
Lat. 26 J 7', long. 71" 11'. 

KOTTU, in the British district of Bonlund- 
shuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate live miles from the right bank of 
the Ea«t 1C alee Nuddec, and 34 miles E. of 
Delhi. Lat. 28 5 32', long. 77° 50'. 

KOTULUH, in the llritish district of Coor- 
gaou, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the western shore of an extensive 
fresh-water jhd or lake. Distance S.W. from 
Delhi 48 miles Lat. 28° 1', long. 77\ 

KOTYANA. — A town in Guzorat, or the 
dominions of thelluicowar, situate on the right 
of the Bhader river, aud 67 miles S.W. from 
Hajkote. Lat. 21" 39', long. 70° 8'. 

KOULSEKA, in the British district of 
Booliindshuhur, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allyghur to that of Delhi, and 18 
miles S.E. of the latter, is situate near the 
left bank of tho liindon. Lat. 2S° 32', long. 
77° 29'. 

KODNU-GOOATL — A town in the British 
province of Pogue, situate on the left Lank of 
the Irrawady river, and nine miles N. from 
Prome. Lat. 18° 52', long. 95\ 

KOWAUN, in the Reeohna Dooab division 
of tho PuTqah, a town situated on the left 
bank of tho Chenaub, 76 miles N.E. by NT. 
of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 30' 59', long. 
72’ 14'. 

K.OWLAS. — A town in the native state of 
Indore, or territory of Holkar, situate 10 miles 
3 r 


from the right bank of the Nerbudda river, 
and 89 miles N.W. from Baitool. Lat. 22° 31'. 
long. 76 3 49'. 

KOW LASS, in Hyderabad, or territory of 
the Nizam, a town on the route from Hyder- 
abad to Nandair, 85 miles N.W. of former, 
65 S.E. of latter, close to a remarkable hill of 
granite traversed by a great vein of basalt. 
Lat. 18° 20', long. 77° 45'. 

KOWPOOM. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the native slate of Muneepoor, 30 miles 
W.S.W. from Muneepoor, and 112 miles E. by 
S. from Silhet. Lat. 24° 40', long. 93° 36'. 

KOW RAH. — A town in the native state of 
Outch, situate in the Great Western Runn, 
and 44 miles N. by E. from Bhooj. Lat. 
23" 50', long. 89° 50'. 

KOWREEA, in the British district of 
Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Azimgurh to Oude, 
17 miles N.W. by N. of the former. Lat. 
26° 13', long. 83° T. 

KOWRIA. — A town of Baghclcund, in the 
native state of ltewab situate on the right 
bank of a branch of toe Sone, and 80 miles 
S.W. by S. from Rewah. Lat. 28° 32', long. 
80 J 42'. 

jtf nvm AM SINCH KE, in Sirtaind, a 
village on the route from Hansee to Loodiana, 
and 65 miles N. of the former town. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,041 miles. Lat. 29° 59', 
long. 75" 59'. 

KOWROHKTRE, in Arracan, a halting- 
place on the Aeng route, between Natyagain 
and Aeng. A fine stream issues from the hills 
close to it. Lat. 20°, long. 94" 14'. 

KOWTA. — A town in the Southern Mah- 
ratta jnghire of Sanglee, situate 84 miles 
N.N.E. from Belgaum, and 72 miles S.E. from 
Sattara. Lat. 17', long. 74° 55'. 

KOWTALL. — A town in the British district 
of Bella ry, presidency o+ Madras, 4S miles 
N.N.E. of Bellary. Lat 1"> 17', long. 77’ IV. 

KOYANDQWNG, the name of a hill in the 
island of Ramree (Arracan), and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town oi Ramree. Tt has two 
temples on its summit. It is sometimes called 
St. George’s Hill. 

KOYE1L- — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate on the left bank 
of the Naringa river, and 55 miles W.N.W. 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 17 * 38', long. 77 = 46'. 

KOYLATH, in the Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, a village on the route from the 
town of Beekaneer to that of Jessuhneer, and 
29 miles S.W. of the former. Here is a very 
large and well-filled tank, where is held every 
October, the full moon, a inela or fair, much 
frequented by the superstitious Hindoos, who 
attribute high expiatory and sanctifying powers 
to ablution in the water. Koylath is in lat. 
27° 48', long. 73 ’ 1 . 

KOYUL. — A town in the dominions of 
Gbolstb Singh, the ruler of Oaslunere, situate 
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186 milei B.N.E, from Kangra, And 178 mile» 
NX from Simla, Lat. 82° 64', long, 79° 17', 

KRISHNA, — See Ktstnah River. 

KROL, in the hill Btate of Keyonthul, a peak 
of the lower and more southerly part of the 
Himalaya, 1 2 miles E. of Su b&thoo. According 
to JT acquemont, it is formed of sohistus and 
greywaoke, having at the summit a saccharoid 
white magnesian limestone, which fields the 
Hme employed in the buildings at Simla. 
Elevation above the sea 7,612 feet. Lat. 
80° 66', long. 77° 10'. 

KUARA, or POOJALEE, in Bussahir, a 
village on the route from Musooree to the 
Cunas Pass, and 16 miles S. of the latter place. 
It is situate amidst mountains of great height, 
near the left bank of the Roopin, a deep and 
rapid river, crossed below the town by a 
wooden bridge thirty five feet in length, and 
above it by one of forty-four. This place is 
described by Herbert as “ a substantial village 
of about forty houses.’* The elevation is nearly 
the same as that of Dudu, situate on the oppo- 
site side of the river, 8,790 feet above the sea. 
Lat. 31° 12', long. 78° 10'. 

„ KUBARA, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of theN. W. Provinces, a village 
on the right bank of the Ganges, 1 1 miles below 
the city of Allahabad by way of the river. Lat. 
26° 20, long. 82° 2'. 

*KUBRAEE, in the British territory of 
Jaloun, in Bundelcund, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. 
Provinces, a small town on the route from 
Banda to Saugor, 24 miles S.W. of the former. 
It has a bazar. Lat. 85° 25', long. 80° 5'. 

KUCHAREEHAUT. — A town of Assam, 
in the British district of Seebpoor, 50 miles 
S.W. of Seebpoor. Lat. 26° 31', long. 94° 3'. 

KUCHLA GHAT, in the British district 
of Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a ferry over the Ganges, on the route from 
Agra to Bareilly, and 83 miles N.E. of the 
former. The channel of the Ganges is uncer- 
tain here, the stream being sometimes single 
and at other times divided into two or more 
branches. Lat. 27° 56', long. 78° 56'. 

KUCHNAR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Morad- 
ahad to Almora, and 15 milesN. of the former. 
Elevation above the sea 741 feet. Lat. 29° 1' 
long. 78° 55'. 

KTJCHOUNA. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 40 miles W.N.W. from Lucknow, and 
47 miles N. by E. from Cawnpoor, Lat. 27° 9', 
long. 80° 26'. 

KUCHRAWXTD. — A town of Malwa, in 
the British district of MundlaLur, 148 miles 
W. by N. of Baitool. Lat. 22° 6', long, 75* 41'. 

KUCHRIE, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
mer, a halting-place on the route from Roree, 
in Sindh, to the town of Jessubner, from which 
it is distant 30 miles irf a N.W, direction. 
There are thirteen wells lined with stone, and 
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a tank containing good water. The road in 
this part of the route is good, Lat. 27°, 
long. 70“ 44'. 

KUCHROWLI, in the British district of 
Paneepufc, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the rSite from the city of Delhi to 
Kurual, and 18 miles S.E. of the latter. The 
road in this part of the route is good. Lat. 
29° 27', long. 77“ 1'. 

KUCHUHWA, or KUTOHWA, in the 
British district of Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town with a bazar on the 
left bank of the Ganges, 705 miles by water 
N.W. of Calcutta, or 88*2 taking the Sundor- 
bund passage ; 35 S.W. of the city of Bennies, 
or higher up the stream. It is on the direct 
route by land from Benares cantonment to that 
of Mirzapoor, 19 miles S.W. of the former, 
eight N.E. of the latter. Lat. 25° 12', loug. 
82° 46'. 

KUCKRUMP1LLE. — A town in Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the Nizam, situate 
20 miles S.E. from the right bank of the 
Godavery river, and 96 miles N. from Hyder- 
abad. Lat. 18° 43', long. 78' 20'. 

KUDDERPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Ahmedabad, presidency of Bombay, 
111 miles S. by W. of Ahmedabad. Lat. 2U 29', 
long. 72* 12'. 

KUDDI. — A petty jagbire in Bundelcund, 
containing an area of twenty-two square miles, 
with a population of about 2,8^0. Upon tho 
demise, in 1 850, of Purseram Balmdoor, the 
original grantee, the territory lapsed, under 
the conditions of the grant, to the British 
government. Kuddi, the principal place, is 
situate in lat. 25° 20', long. 80° 12'. 

KUDDUN. — A town of Knple, in the Bri- 
tish district ofllydrabad, presidency of Bombay, 
73 miles S.E. by S. of Hydrabad. Lat. 24 J 29', 
long. 69 c 3'. 

KUDJOOA.*— See Kujwa, 

KUDKA. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate on the right bank 
of one of the branches of the Manjera river, 
and 106 miles N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
18° 28', loug. 77° 25'. 

KUDSEH. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the native state of Muneepoor, 37 miles N .N. W. 
from Muneepoor, and 104 miles S.E. from 
Nowgong. Lat. 25° 17', long. 93° 62'. 

KUGGUTNAAD. — A town in the British 
district of Coorg, presidency of Madras, 25 milt s 
S.S.E. of Merkara. Lat. 12° 7', loig. 75‘ 59'. 

KUGNALI, or SACRIFICE ROCK, — 
A small steep rocky island, lying sjx miles off 
the coast of the British district of Malabar. It 
ha* been called Sacrifice Rock, ts frp^i the crew 
of an English ship having been mdmered there 
by pirates, at the beginning of tho seventeenth, 
century : it is famous for edible tirdanests, 
found in the clefts in the rocks,” Lat. 11° 30', 
long. 75° 35'. 

KUHLOOR, a small bill state or raj amidst 
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the Sub-Himalaya, is bounded on the north by 
the Sutlej, separating it fiom the Upper Pun- 
jab ; on the east by the petty states of Mangul 
and fihagul ; on the south by that of Hiudoor ; 
and on the west by a atrip of theSirhind terri- 
tory. The rajah -was deprived by Bunjeet 
Singh of that part of his territory lying on the 
right aide of the Sutlej ; and the state at pre- 
sent consists principally of a narrow belt of 
land of about six miles in breadth and thirty 
in length, deeply indented ny the winding 
course of the great river which borders it, 
and lying between lat. 31° 10' — 31° 25', long. 
76 1 27' — 7(T 55'. The area is about 150 miles . 
the general elevation is considerable. At 
Noouee, about oighteen miles above the fron- 
tier of Kuhloor, the bed of the Sutlej is 
2,283 feet above the sea ; and as its descent in 
this part of its course averages twenty feet a 
mile, the elevation of the bed of the river at 
the frontier must be about 1,920 feet. The 
left bank of the Sutlej, for a short distance 
from tlie water, is tolerably level and fertile 
as high up as Belaspoor ; and lower down, on 
the western frontier of the district, this flat 
space expands into the small plain of Makowal, 
communicating at its southern extremity with 
the Pinjor Dun. A steep ridge rises at no great 
distance from the river, in the north- western 
corner of the uistnot, and holds a south-easterly 
direction until it joins the Sub- Himalaya. 
Parallel to this, and separated from it by the 
(Jumbah or (rumbar river, is the ridge of 
Maluu n, which, very steep and difficult, rises 
to the height of 4.41ft feet, and at the fort of 
filename name has a breadth of only twenty- 
tw® yards. The country, viewed from this 

height, is represented as very beautiful. “The 
teriaeed fields are like the steps of some mag- 
nificent amphitheatre, upon which the produce 
waves in many hues. These tei races arc ear- 
ned up to the tops of the ranges, and fre- 
quently in situations apparently inaccessible, 
Manyjelegant little hamlets axe scattered up and 
down the fields, and upon the peaks are several 
small forts, while here and there large pine- 
woods sweep down in rich dark -green masses, 
intersected by thin rills of the whitest foam, or 
long forky mountain-paths. There is, too, an 
amenity and perfume in* the air, and repose, 
which soothes the senses, while the immensity 
of the view expands the mind. 1 * The low lands 
on the bank of the Sutlej are alluvial ; the 
mountains and other high grounds consist of 
recent sandstone, gravel, or iudurated clay. 
The climate and products in the low tract in 
some degree resemble the less ardent parts of 
intertropical regions j and on the high grounds 
approach to those of the warmest parts of 
Europe. Tho rainy season is felt with con- 
siderable severity, extending through the later 
summer months, to the eml of September or 
beginning of October. Tho crops are maize, 
rice of various kinds, wheat, barley, various 
kinds of millet, oil-seeds, pulse, ginger, tur- 
meric, bang or hemp, cultivated on account of 
its intoxicating qualities, opium, tobacco, chib 
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lies or red pepper, and a variety of esculent 
vegetables. The principal fruits are peaches, 
apricots, walnuts, apples, pears, pomegranates, 
raspberries, gooseberries, strawberries, and 
barberries. Except the Sutlej, tlie only river of 
any importance is the Gumbhur or Gumbah, 
which, flowing in a north-westerly direction by 
the hill of Malown, crosses the southern fron- 
tier in lat. 31° 14', long. 76° 5(T, and, after a 
course of four or five miles, falls into the Sutlej 
in lat. 31° 17', long. 76° 48'. A few other 
streams, — tlie Gumrara, the Sir, the Lohund, 
the Jujur, — are little more than large brooks. 
The only considerable piece of water is the 
Kliundalu Lake. The rajah of Kuhloor was 
formerly of much greater importance than at 
present, having then considerable possessions 
on the right bank of the Sutlej, which were 
wrested from him, as already mentioned, by 
Kunjeot Singh. His possessions to the left of 
the Sutlej, also, were much more extensive 
than at present, as, besides Kuhloor, they 
included twelve lordshijm or small states, yield- 
ing an aggregate annual revenue estimated at 
13,500£. Kuhloor, wiA the other hill states 
between the Kali and Sutlej, having been over- 
run by the Goorkhas, became in 1814 the scene 
of obstinate struggle between that power and 
the East- India Company ; and here that serious 
conflict was ultimately decided by the surrender 
of Ummer Singh, the Goorkha commander-in- 
chief, who had been cooped up in the fortress 
of Malowu. The territories of the rajah of 
Kuhloor wei*e included in the subsequent paci- 
fication, which transferred the hill states to 
British p'Hection. llis stated to yield an 
annual revenue of 11,000/. The population is 
estimated at 64,848 the military force Amounts 
to about 400 infantry. In 1850, Kajah Juggut 
Chund, chief of Kuhloor, was permitted to 
abdicate in favour of liis grandson and heir, 
lleer Chund. Besides about ninety villages, 
the territory contains the towns of Belaspoor, 
Kuhloor, Anandpoor, and Makowal. 

KUHLOOR, a small town in the hill state 
of the same name, is situate at the south- 
western base of the Nina Devi Mountain, and 
five miles from the leit bank, of the Sutlej. 
Though bearing the name of the state, whence 
it might be supposed to be the chief place in it, 
it is in fact of little importance, Belaspoor 
being much larger, and the residence of the 
rajah. Kuhloor is distant from Calcutta 
1,103 miles. Lat. 31° 15, long. 75° 40'. 

KUJEENAAD. — A town in the native 
state of Travancore, presidency of Madras, 
situate 53 miles S. from Coimbatoor, and 63 
miles E.N.E. from Cochin. Lat 10® 15', long. 
77° U\ 

XTJJWA, or KUDJOOA, in the British 
district of Futtehpore, Heut.gov. of the N.VV. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Cal pee to 
the town of Futtehpore, and 20 miles N.W. of 
the latter. Tieffenthalcr describes it, a cen- 
tury ago, as a lar^fe place (grosser Flecken), 
witu a fine serai of brick, with vaulted apart- 
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ments, and a lofty and beautiful portal on the 
west side, and another on the east ; and on the 
north-east a spacious garden, inclosed with a 
wall having turrets at intervals. It was built 
by Aurungzebe, to commemorate his victory 
gained here lover his brother Sliuja, who c ‘ fled 
from the field, leaving 114 pieces of cannon 
and many elephants, to the victor.” The name 
of Aurangabad, which the victor gave to this 
place, in honour of himself, appears to have 
endured but a short time. It has a bazar. 
Lafc. 26° 3', long. 80° 35'. 

KUKKOR, or KAKORH, in the territory 
of Jeypoor, district of Ooniara, in Rajpootana, 
a large town, with a fort, in a very picturesque 
situation on the southern extremity of a range 
of hills. Close to it is an extensive jhil or 
small lake, which, however, becomes dry in 
prolonged droughts. Distant direct from 
Boondee, N.E., 40 miles ; from Kota, N., 60 ; 
Jeypoor, S., 65. Lat. 26° 2', long. 76° 4'. 

KUKRALA, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village situate on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allygurh to that of Eta wall, and 38 
miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° IT, long. 
78° 36'. 

KDKRALDH, in the British distruft of 
Buddaon. heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Buddaon to Furiuck- 
abad, 11 miles S.S.E. of the former, Lat. 
27° 54', long. 79 > 16'. • 

KUKRCHTKE, or KURETr, in Bund.l- 
cnnd, a village in the district of Punna, on the 
route from Banda to Jj^bulpoor, 64 miles S. of 
the former. 3 1 has a bazar ; water is abundant, 
and supplies are procurable. The country 
here slopes gently from the plateau on the 
summit of the range styled by Franklin the 
Pannah Hills. Lat. 24 34', long. 80 J 2V. 

K1TKURAH, or KAKARA, in the British 
district of Allahabad, a town on the left bank 
of the Ganges, 14 miles above the city of 
Allahabad by the course of the liver. Lat. 
25" W, long. 81° 49’. 

K U KURR A M UTTA. — A town of the 
Deccan, in the territory of Nagpoor or Berar, . 
situate 146 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 134 
miles S. by E. from Ramgurh. Lat. 20 J 55', 
long. 81° 23'. 

KCJLADGEE. — A town in the British 
district of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 71 
miles E.N.E. of Belgaum. Lat. 16 p 1 V, long. 
75° 33'. 

KTJLAIREE, in Sinde, a considerable 
watercourse, which parts from the right side 
of the Indus three miles due east o? Tatta, j 
and in lat. 24° 46', long. 68° 2'. It holds a cir- 
cuitous course, first north, then west, and then 
south; and in times of inundation, has so 
great a body of water as to insulate Tatta. A t 
such times as the torrents flow down from the 
hilly country to the north-west, several of 
them empty themselves *into the Kulairec. 
At tite season of low water in tho Indus, the 
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Kulairee becomes completely dry. It holds a 
course almost due west, and, under the name 
of the Gharra Creek, falls into the Arabian 
Sea. Burnes inadvertently states that it is 
the first offshoot of the Indus on its right 
bank; but the Western Narra, and many 
others, leave the right bank far above this 
place. 

KTJLALrOOR, in the Reechna Dooab 
divisiou of the Punjab, a town situated cm the 
right bank of the lbivee, 43 miles N.E. by N. 
of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 30° 40', long. 
71° 58'. 

KULAN COTE, KULIA KOTE, or KUL- 
LAN KOTE (the Great Fort), in Sindo, is 
jsituato near tbe north or right bank of the 
Buggaur, or western branch of the Indus, and 
three miles south of Tatta. To the u est are tho 
remains of a suburb, and on the other Milo the 
ruined fort is washed by a lake of considerable 
extent, communicating with the Indus. The 
site is on a hill of limestone, abounding in 
marine shells, and everywhere honeycombed 
with natural cavities. The walls are of ittud, 
faced with kiln-burned brick, and inclose an 
area three-q uniters of a mile long and 600 or 
600 yards broad. It appeals to have been 
constructed with much care and skill, and has 
numerous massy round towers, connected by 
curtains : among other rom ark able ruins, are 
those of a mosque of spacious dimensions. 
Lat. 24 J 42', long 67° 54'. 

KI 7 LEAGl T NJE. —A town in the British 
district of Dinajcpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
27 miles W. by S. of Dinajepour. Lat. 25^)0 , 
long. 8S°13\ 

KULEEAT1POOR. — A town in the British 
district of ttarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 06 mil* s 
N.W. by N. of Chupra. Lat. 20 3V, long. 
81*10'. 

KULEEANPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 17 mil* s 
N. by E. of Chupra. Lat. 2(V 25 , loug N r > . 

K ITLEGPESE. — A town of Orissa, in the 
hill zomindarry of Jeypoor, 38 miles W.S.W. 
from Ryaguddah, anil 75 miles N.W. by N. 

I from Yizianagruin. Lat. 19 u 4', long. 82 f>6'. 

KULELLY.— A town in the native state of 
Travancore, presidency of Madias, 52 miles 
N. from Trivandrum, and 03 miles N.W. by 
W. from Tinnevolly. Lat. 9° 13', long. 
70 J 57'. 

KU LG ADM. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of one of tbe branches of the Payne 
Gunga river, and 98 miles S. front Ellichpoor. 
Lat. 19° 47', long. 77 u 47'. 

KULHOREE, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
the cantonment of Mynpooreo, and 14 miles 
W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 12', long. 78" 54'. 

KULIANEE, in the territory of Gwalior, 
a village on the route from tho foit of Gwalior 
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to Saugor, 21 miles S. of former, 181 N.W. of 
latter. Lat. 26“ 2', long. 78* 15'. 

KLTLIANPOOR, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, a large village on the route from 
Balotra to the city of J”odhp<y>r, and 28 miles 
N.E. of the former. It is situate in a level 
country, rather fertile, and cultivated ; hut the 
water, which is obtained fiom wells only, is 
very brackish. Lat. 26° 4', long. 72° 44'. 

KULIANPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Hijellee, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 40 
miles 8.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22'' 10', long. 

88 '. 

KULIGAM, in Cashmere, a town, the 
capital of the district of Deosir, is situated 
near the left bank of the river Jhelum, here 
called the Y'eshau. The road from the Punjab, 
by the Col Narrawa Pass, debouches by Kuli- 
gam, and hence is sometimes called the Kuli- 
gaui Pass. Kuligam is in lat. 33° 37', long. 

7 y 

KULIGAM, in Cashmere, a villago at the 
head of the Lolab valley, and near the source 
of the river of that name, a small tributary of 
the .Jhelum. it is situate at the southern bnse 
of tho Green Mountains, bounding the valley 
of Cashmere on the north-west. Close to it 
on the east is * cbcui.p valley, fi\e miles and 
a half in diameter, inclosed on every side by a 
verdant range, and having a morass iu the 
centre. Here every evening, an incredible 
number of birds of the corcux genus assemble 
from all parts of Casbmeio, to pass the night 
in the sheltered and warm valley, Kuligam is 
in lat/ 34“ 33', long. 71 ' 41 . 

KULINJEUA, or KAXJKA, in the raj or 
state of Bansvvara, in Rajpootana, a small town 
on the route from Neenmch to Baroda, 99 miles 
SAW of former, 139 N.E. of latter. It has 
water and supplies in abundance. Here is 
a tiuo spacious antique temple, now quite 
deserted. Hebor, who was informed that it 
was a Jain temple, describes it as of very 
complicated and extensive plan, covered with 
numerous domes and pyramids, divided into a 
grvat number of apartments, roofed with stone, 
ciovvded with images, and profusely embel- 
lished with rich ami elaborate carvings. This 
was formerly a place of considerable wealth 
and trade, conducted by Jain merchants, who 
were all ruined or driven away by Mahratta 
freebooters. Lat. 23“ 24', long. 74 s 28'. 

KULKEREE.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Kholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 72 
miles S.S.E. of Sholapoor. Lat. 10° 40', long. 
7<T 21'. 

KG LLANOOTv, in tho British district of 
Kohtuk, lieut.-guv. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Hanyeo toGoorgaon, 
and 36 miles S.E. of tl£ former, Lat. 28° 50', 
long. 76‘ 27'. W 

IUJLLEE KUUAR, in tho Sindo Sagiir 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
tvventy-thioc miles from tlie right bank of the 


Jhelum, 131 miles N.W. by W. of the town of 
Lahore. Lat. 32° 49', long. 72° 28'. 

KULLELPOOR, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village ou the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Moradahad, and six miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 28 w 24', long. 79 g 26'. 

KULLtANEK, in Hyderabad, or territory 
of tho Nizam, a town with a fort, formerly of 
considerable strength, but now ruin our. Dis- 
tant from tbo city of Hyderabad, N.W., 10G 
miles. Lat. 17° 51', long. 76' 59'. 

KIJ LLIANPOOR, in the British district 
of Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Cawmpore to that of Futtehgurh, and 
seven miles N . W. of the former. Lat. 20° 31', 
long. 80' 18'. 

K ULLIANPOOR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Futtehpore, and 32 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 25° 36', long. 81“ 30'. 

KT T LLOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 139 miles E. 
from Ujderabad. and 52 miles N.W. from 
Elb »re! Lat. 17* 13', long. 80* 36'. 

KULLOOIl, in tlie Sinde Sngur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated three 
miles fiom the left bank of the Indus, 131 
miles S.byW, of the town of Peshawur. Lat. 
32° 10', long. 71“ 17'. 

KU LLOOR, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated T>n the right bank of 
tlie Indus, 92 milts S. by W. of tlie town of 
Peshawur. Lat. 32 ’ 44', long. 71° 20'. 

K DLLS A PAW A. — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
47 miles N. by E. of Cuddapah. Lat. 15 1 8', 
long. 79° 1'. 

KGLLl NG, a river of Eastern India, rises 
in lat. 2.5 4', long. 93* 5, n the southern 
boundary of Toolaram Senah puttee's country, 
and flows north for sixty-five miles, dividing 
that territory from tho British district of 
Cachar, wheu it enters the district of Now- 
gong, through which it flows in a north- 
westerly direction for ninety miles, to its 
junction with the Brahmapootra, in lat. 
20“ 15', long. 91° 55'. 

KULLUS. — A town in tuo British district 
of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 65 miles 
E.S.E. of Poonah. Lat. 18 13', long. 74 J 50'. 

KULLYAVA KOORTY. — A town in 
Hyderabad, or dominions of the Nizam, situate 
50 miles S. from Hyderabad, and 64 miles 
N.E. by N from Kurnool. Laf^. 10 s I O', long. 
78 ' 33'. 

KU LOONJDR. — A town iu the British 
district of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 54 
miles N.E, by E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 26", long. 
85“ 61'. ‘ * 

K G LORA, in Simle, a village on the western 
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route from Roree to Hyderabad, and 60 miles 
S.W. of the former town. It is situate four 
miles from the left bank of the Indus, in an 
alluvial country much intersected by water- 
courses, dug for the purposes of irrigation. 
Lat. 27° IT, long. 68° 13'. 

KULORAH, in Sinde, a village on the 
western route from Sehwan to Larkhana, by 
■way of the Arul river, and seven miles south- 
west of Larkhana. It is situate on the Cheela, 
a watercourse from the Western Narra river. 
The road in this part of the route is iu general 
good, though occasionally traversed by small 
watercourses. Kulorah is in lat. 27° 24', long. 
68° O'. 

KULPANEE, in the British territory of 
Saugur and Nerbpdda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from J ubbul- 
poor to Nagpoor, 41 miles S.E. by S. of the 
former. Lat. 22° 40', long. 80 3 23'. 

KITLPEE, or CA LPEE, in the British dis- 
trict called the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, lieut.- 
gov. of Bengal, a town situate on the left bank 
of the river Hooghly, at the place where it 
expands into an extensive estuary. Distance 
from Calcutta, S., 31 miles. Lat, 22° 4', long. 
88° 18'. 

KULPUTTY.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
38 miles S. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 10 3 23'. long. 
77" 4'. 

KULU, KULLU, or KOODOO, a small 
raj or state in the north-east of the Punjab, 
consists of a few rugged valleys on the southern 
slope of the Himalaya, together with the 
inclosing ridges. It is consequently rough, 
barren, and thinly {>eopled. The chief, a Kaj- 
poot, before the occupation of the country by 
the British, suffered much from the tyranny of 
the Sikh government. The capital is some- 
times called Kulu, but is better known by the 
name of SultanppOr. Kulu lies between lat. 
3D 20— 32" 33, long. 70° 45'— 77" 50'. 

KULUGA, a village on the right bank of 
the Gurrah, in the British district of Bareilly, 
division of Pijleebheet, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. Lat. 29° 6', long. 79° 4/'. 

KULU SAIYID’S TOMB, in the British 
district of Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. It is situate on the crest of that 
part of the Sewalik range bounding the Patlee 
Doon on the south, and marks the burial-place 
of Kulu, a Saiyid, or descendant of Fatima. 
JJe fell in command of a Mussulman force, in 
an unsuccessful invasion of Gurhwal. Lat. 
29° 34', long. 78" 44'. 

KULUTZI, KALLACH, or KHALETSE, 
In Ladakh, one of the largest villages in that 
country, is situate on the right or north bank 
of the Indus, which has here a rocky channel 
only twenty-five yards wide. The site is 
elevated considerably above the stream. Moor- 
croft observes: ‘‘At first sight, the situation 
appears unfavourable, presenting to the south- 
ward a line of towering rocks, and encircled 


nearly from east to west by a ridge of brown 
and barren hills. The cultivated ground is, 
however, of good quality, though rather in- 
commodiously kid out in terraces. The grain 
sown here ripens in three months, and a secoud 
crop of buckwheat, or turnips, is obtained from 
the same soil.” The population, for the most 
part, are Buddhists, votaries of the Grand 
Lama of Tibet. At the time of Moorcroft’s 
visit, there w^s a snnga or wooden bridge 
across the river, three-quarters of a mile from 
the village. It was “ substantially constructed, 
resting on two scarped rocks, and was about 
thirty yards long. 'Hie river was not more 
than twenty yards broad, and was rolling, 
black and impetuously, about twelve feet 
below it.” The depth at this time must have 
been very great, as, during the Reason of low 
water, a few months after, the surface of the 
stream was forty-five or fifty feet below the 
bridge. Kulutzi is in lat. 34 3 19', long. 76 r 58'. 

K ULWA H, in Sirhind, a town on the route 
from Hansee to Kurnal, and 41 miles S.W. of 
the latter place. There is a bazar here, but 
water is scarce in the dry season : the sur- 
rounding country is scantily cultivated. It is 
comprised in the possessions of the rajah of 
Jheend, a Sikh chief under British protection 
and conttol. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by 
Delhi and ITansee, 1,015 miles. Lat. 29' 20, 
long. 76° 35'. 

KUMALGANJ, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Cawupore to that of Kuttehgurii, ami 
seven miles S. of the latter. Lat. 27" 10', 
long. 79" 41'. 

KUMALPOOR, in the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the mute from Chunar to Dumpoie, 
30 miles N.E. of the fotmer, 110 S.W. of the 
latter, l^at. 25* 23', long. 83’ 27 r . 

KUMANPJLLY. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate mx milcH 
from the right bank of the Godavery river, ami 
120 miles N.E. by N. from llydeiabad. Lat. 
18 3 48', long. 79" 35'. 

KDMAON, including Eastern Gurhwal, a 
British province under the lient.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, It is bounded on the north- 
east by Chinese Tartary ; on the eabt by 
Nepaul ; on the southwest by IJolulcund, 
comprising the British district® Fdhhheet, 
Moradabad, and Bijnour ; on thel wc«t by thu 
British district Debra boon ; and pn the north- 
west by the native raj of Gurhwil. Its form 
is nearly that of an equilateral ractangle, the 
diagonals of which lie in a direction neatly 
from south-west to north-east, and! from south- 
east to north-west ; the extreme points being 
in lat. 29° 5'— 31° 0', long. 78" 17'— 80° 56\ 
No country exhibits n£ro extraordinary diver- 
sities of elevation, temperature, and climate, 
than Kumaon. The Southern part is either 
Bhawar (forest lands), extending over the plain, 
or else Terrai (marsh). The low region com- 
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prising those tracts extends along the whole feeders of the Ganges are on the declivity of 
frontier on that side, with a breadth varying the southern buttress of the table-land of 
from two to fifteen nJiles, and is thus de- Tartary, aud north, or beyond the highest 
scribed by Herbert : — “Along the foot of the summits of the Himalaya Mountains, amongst 
mountains, extends a tract called Bhawar, which they make their way down valleys of 
which baa been always, 1 beMeve, reckoned an rapid declivity and extraordinary depth. The 
integral part of the mountains, politically more remote of these have their sources at an 
speaking. It is of considerable elevation, and average elevation probably of about 13,000 
is further distinguished by au almost total feet. Enumerated in a direction from east to 
deficiency of springs or running streams. It west, the principal are, theKalee, the Eastern 
is bounded on the southward by a line of Douli, the GnoDka or Gorigunga, the Western 
springs or waterheads, which is also the north- Douli, the Yishnugunga. Of the valleys down 
eru lwundary of the tract called Torrai, one which these streams flow, the deepest is that 
equally distinguished with the former from the of the Aluknuuda river, formed by the united 
southern plain country, but occasionally an- streams of the Yishnugunga and Western 
nexed to it, and occasionally to the hills. This Douli, and which, at the confluence, having 
tract is remarkable for its moisture, as the an elevation of 4,743 feet above the sea, is 
other is for its dryness. 1 ' bounded to the east by the K&ndadevi group. 

With the exception of these low lands, and rising, in a distance of little more than twenty 
a few similar tracts of small extent stretching milety to the elevation of 25,749 feet ; and on 
along the great rivers in the lower parts of the west by the Badrinath group, rising, in a 
their courses, Kumaon is a maze of mountains, distance of about fifteen miles, to the height of 
some of which, if not the loftiest known, may 23,441 feet ; thus forming an enormous depres- 
aspire very nearly to that distinction. The sion of between thirty and forty miles in width, 
elevation of the surface increases towards the irregularly defined, with a very varied surface, 
north and north-eastern frontier ; the rivers and having its lowest part more than 20,000 
rising respectively, in the Byanse, the Darina, feet below the culminating point on one side, 
the Juwanir or Juwar, the Niti and Man a and more than 18,000 below that on the other, 
passes, flowing south- westerly to pour their Those* remote feeders of the Ganges soon 
waters at various points into the great trunk become swollen by numerous tributaries de- 
of the Ganges. The north-eastern frontier is scending from the great Himalayan heights ; 
foimed by the high ground which divides the and the rivers thus formed take their way ( 
drainage-system ol the Indus from that of the through the mazes of the subordinate ranges 
Ganges, throwing off from the north and north- overspreading the southern tract, and niti- 
eastern sides feeders to the Sutlej, and from mately pass into the plain of Hindoostan by 
the other the great feeders of the Ganges just two great channels ; that of the Kalee or 
mentioned. The elevation of tills dividing Gogra on the east, aud of the Aluknunda on 
rau go, or succession of heights, is in general the west. Inferior to these, and unconnected 
veiy great: thus the crest of the Niti Pass ri with them, are some less extensive and less 
16,h9f> fi*tt above the sea ; that of Mana more important drainages of the southern and less 
than 20,000; that of Byanse about 15,000. elevated high lands. Of such, the principal 
Tins range, forming towards the south the are the Kosila, and west of this the Ham- 
boundary of the table-land of Tartary, is itself gunga ; but ultimately all arc discharged into 
greatly overtopped by groups of gigantic the Bay of Bengal by th* channel of the 
mountains, situate generally thirty, forty, or Ganges. . 

fifty miles to the south and south-w'est of these Kumaon produces gold, which is obtained 
pashes, and attaining heights scarcely surpassed by searching the sands of the Aluknunda, and 
by any in the world. Nanda Devi, one of of which Captain Herben obtained particles 
them, rises to the elevation of 25,741) feet from a matrix of granite near Kedarnath. The 
above the sea ; aud close to it are two others, (rooikha government, during its sway, derived 
having the respective elevations of 23,531 aud a small revenue from the gains of the gold- 
23,317 feet; two others, farther north-west, washers, but it lias been remitted by the 
respectively measuring 23.441 and 23,236 feet ; British, as too trifling for notice. Captain 
eleven others, either in Kumaon or a few miles Herbert, however, consider* that by eneou- 
beyond its frontier, have elevations respectively ragement the pursuit might become more bene- 
exetsediug 22,000 feet ; eight others haveeleva- ficial, as well to the rulers as to the labourer* ; 
turns exceeding 21,000 Set ; and ten more he also has a favourable opinion of the lead- 
reach respectively an-elcvation of above 18,000 mines, which formerly, it is paid, yielded more 
feet ; ho that there are thirty-four summits than the aggregate of the mines of every kind 
• rising to elevations exceeding 18,000 feet, in a at present Such views must however, be 
tract not more thau 140 miles in length and reoeivod wn)i great caution, as the value of the 
forty in breadth. Those summits are not copper-mines, respecting which very glowing 

situate on one extended yidge, but form groups accounts had been given, has been brought to 
separated by very deep valleys, determining the test of experiment with very unsatisfactory 
the course of the several great torrents or results. Thus it hail been asserted that one 
rivers, all discharging themselves ultimately mine iu Pokree yielded m a single year a 
«by the trunk of the Ganges, These remote return equal to 5,000/. ; but experiments con- 
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footed there, tinder able European manage- 
ment, for several yearfc, afforded a return of 
780 rupees, against an expenditure of 8,164 
rupees-,. The object was in consequence aban- 
doned in 1841. The situation of these mines 
is almost inaccessible, and the vicinity affords 
no adequate supply of fuel for smelting. From 
these causes British copper is cheaper in 
Kumaon than that of native origin. Some 
arrangements were, however, made in 1852, in 
view to the working of some of these mines 
by persons of capital. The principal mines 
are in the group of Pokree above mentioned, 
inlat. 30° 20', long. 79° 15', and that of Dhun- 
pur and Dhobri, in lat. 30 J 14', long. 79° 5'. 
The others are Gangoli, Sira, Khori, and Shor 
Gurarg. Iron abounds in this province. Of 
all the iron districts in India of which anything 
is known, Kumaon is said to be the most pro- 
mising. Within the last x'ear deposits of sur- 
passing , richness have been discovered by 
Colonel Drummond in the Bhabur district of 
this province, and that officer is now (1856) in 
England, endeavouring to form a company to 
work the iron-mines in this quarter of India. 
In 1850, specimens of plumbago were sent to 
this country, and subjected to examination, 
when it was ascertained that the mineral of 
this description could not be made serviceable 
as graphite. A specimen of the pure graphite 
of Cumberland was subsequently forwarded to 
Kumaon, as the standard of the mincial for 
which it would be desirable to search, its value 
being computed at 3,000/. per ton. 

The climate varies, according to the eleva- 
tion, from the suffocating and deadly sultriness 
of the Terrai to the perennial snow of the 
Himalaya. At Hawilbagh, having an eleva- 
tion of 3,887 feet, the average height of the 
thermometer at two p.m. was, for January, 
47 0 ; February, 55 J ; March, 61° ; April, 60" ; 
May, 73° ; June, 76* ; July, 78°: August, 
79°; September, 75° ; October, 69 ; Novem- 
ber, 60° ; December, 52°. The temperature is 
subject to great variations. Some years pass 
without any snow : the natives consider that 
they have reason to expect a snowy season 
every third year. When it falls, it never lies 
but on the mountain-tops and ridges, and not 
even there except thtybevery lofty, or densely 
covered with forests. On the Ohagar range, 
which rises on the southern frontier to an ele- 
vation of between 7,000 and 8,000 feet, snow 
lies bo late as the middle of May. There do 
not appear to have been any systematically 
accurate observations respecting the limit of 
perpetual congelation, except those recently 
taken by Lieutenant Kichard vSfcrachey, in that 
section of the Himalayas lying between the 
north-west frontier of X'pnul and the 
river Sutlej. From these it appears that the 
heights crowned with perpetual snow extend 
from the 77th to the 81st migree of east longi- 
tude, and are confined within a bdt of thirty- 
five miles in breadth, between the 30th and 
32nd degrees of north latitude. The results 
of this travellers observations further show 


that the snow-limit which resists the effect of 
summer recodes $o a higher altitude on the 
northern or Tibetan ftlope of the mountains 
than on the southern or Indian side, having an 
elevation on the former of 18,500 feet, while 
on tfco latter it Fs permanently maintained at 
about 15,500 above the Bea- level. 

Kumaon is subject to earthquakes. McClel- 
land records eight as having occurred from 
1831 to 1835. # The most severe mentioned in 
any account that may be relied on as authentic, 
is that of 1803, which demolished a great 
number of the temples and other substantial 
buildings of the territory. According to lleber, 
scarcely a year elapses without one or two slight 
shocks ; and, as a measure of precaution, the 
residences of the British are seldom built more 
than one story high. 

Of forest-trees, the most important are the 
deodar or Himalayan cedar, pines, and firs, of 
which there are eight varieties ; oaks, of which 
there are six kiuds ; sal (Shoroa robusta), 
rhododendrons, red and white, horse chestnut, 
toon. Adverting to the tree last named, Traill 
speaks of *' an endless variety, some common 
to the plains, and others peculiar to the lulls.*' 
Some of the firs and pine« are alxive two feet 
in diameter, and rise to the luig^t of hixty or 
seventy feet, free of branches, with a stiong 
clear grain, full of turpentine ; and though 
somewhat more dense and heavy than those 
used in Euiopo, well suited for mi/en masts, 
topmasts, and low pr yards of'ships of SOU tons 
burthen. The difficult situation, however, of 
the forests must ever interfere with their pro- 
duce being made extensively available. Yew- 
trees and pines attain great dimensions in tin* 
elevated Himalayan regions. Batten saw some 
on the route to the Niti Pa^s having a girth 
of twenty-seven feet. Tbo fruit-trees comprise 
apple, pear, apricot, cherry, walnut, pome- 
granate, mulberry, peach, mango, guava, 
orange, lemon, citron, plantain. There are 
also grapes, raspberries, barberries, goose- 
berries, currants, stiawberries, melon®, and 
pumpkins. The churi or butter-tiee, a pro- 
duction peculiar to the hills, bears a small 
edible fruit, from which a fixed oil, resembling 
butter, is obtained. 

The zoology of Kumaon is copious and varied. 
Elephants are numerous in the Terrai, and 
being now protected by the ordora of govern- 
ment from wauton destruction, may be expected 
to increase so an to supply the commissariat. 
The tiger is a great scourge to the people of 
Kumaon. In the cooler season, it haunts the 
deep valleys and lower grounds* and in hot 
weather, or during the rainy season, ascends 
the hills, and prowl s about the village*, which 
it occasionally enters, and carries <jfiT any Jiving 
bnng which it may pounce upbn. These 
animals every year destroy from 200 to 300 
of the limited population of the province, some- 
times causing extensive tracts to to deserted. 
Government pays a pound sterling for eveiy 
tiger’s head brought in ; but th4 number of 
these animals eeeras to suffer no decrease.* 
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Leopards are very numerous, and destructive shrub and preparation of tho leaf have been 
to sheep, goats, and especially dogs, but do not introduced into Kumaon by the orders of 
molest human beings,* except in self defence, government. The shrubs have thriven well, 
Hears are numerous and mischievous, devas- and some samples of the tea have been by good 
tating tho crops ; but unless vory cloudy pressed, judges declared very fine. Jameson observes, 
showing no disposition to • attack their pur- “ The experiment, as far hk it has heen tried! 
suers. Forth© destruction of these devastating has fully realized tho most sanguine expecta- 
auimals, rewards are offered by government. Tn tions.” On the authority of the Chamber of 
the snowy districts of tho Himalayas, there is a Commerce of Calcutta, tho tea has been pro- 
Inrgo spocics, ofvariable colour, tawny in summer nouuoed u a very good marketable article by 
and nearly white in winter, The cheang, an experienced tea-brokers in London, “ fine- 
equine quadruped frequenting tho same region, flavoured and strong, and equal to the hupeimr 
though often approached ami pursued, has black lea sent as presents, and better for tho 
hitherto by its cunning eluded the close ex- most part than tho China tea imported for 
animation required for a scientific description, mercantile purposes.” Mr. ConmuMioncr 
The best account of the annual is probably that I Lushington sent a small quantity of the tea 
given by Wollor : — “ [ saw, what with great .icross the British frontier to the authorities 
difficulty aud tho .aid of my telescope, T made 1 in Tibet, by whom it was declared to be of 
out to be a wild horse (cheaug) ; probably ] ** superior quality; and many inquiries were 
‘ wdd ass’ is the more correct term. This mndu as to the locality of the plant.” Tho 
animal seemed about twelve hands high, slioit green tea plant is also ropoitccl to thrive well, 
and conqiuct, and more like .1 nmlc, particu ' fufleed, the bc^t hopes are entertained of 
hirly about the tail, which, will) the mane and t ^ tabUs! dug the tea-plant as hij article of pre- 
face, was black, the legs and belly white, and fi table cultivation ; and the merit of this iin- 
tho sides ami hack reddish blown. \Vlien \ pnrtant accession to the ‘^sources* of the country 
feeding, the animal looked imn.li like a -.mall is attributable to the earnest and truly valuahlo 
punchy native horse, but when alarm* d, lie t'floifs of Dr. Boyle, by whom tho cultivation 
drew tho head up so u-rect, that he looked far j wa^ fust suggested. TTie object has been pur- 
more like a buvral or ncaudli, in which Ins sued* with gicat zeal and judgment by Dr. 
colour HRsided. 'i ii« head was rather large, ! Jameson, under who-.© caio the plantations 
and the forehand broad. This animal proved , wi 11 probably be extended over a wide extent 
the most cunning I had ever met, though they , of country. 

are naid to be easily approached when in herds. | As several frequented routes from Hiundes 
He never stopped in a hollow, but always ‘ or Chinese T.trtnryti averse Kumaon, the traffic 
trotted briskly through to tho next eminence, j carried on by its inhabitants is considerable, 
whence he could have a clear view of all around. 1 Tho most v esterly mute proceeds up the course 
There, if l ran or walked up quickly, he would of the Aluknunda and its tributary the Bishen- 
remain till I came within if>() or 200 yards." ganga, by JotJumath, Badrinath, and Malta. 
The spoiled axis (l Yr\ us axis), a species of elk, | Ea*t of that, a route proceeds uj* the Douli 
frequents tho higher and more dilficull tracts' river, by the village of A'it., and debouches by 
ol the mountains. j the N iti Pa^s. Then in succession eaMwardfl, 

In the lower, warmer, and more fi rtilc parts, 1 arc tho routes proceeding resjvectively by tins 
there are annually two ,succe-si\ e crops —the . course of the river (bmgunga, aud through tho 
ruhbee, or that sown in autmnn and cut in Vta Dli . *’ t Bass; 2nd, up 'he course of the 
spriug, and tho kurieef, or that sown in spring Eastern Douli, and througl tne Dharma Pass ; 
and cut in autumn. The rubbec consists priii-' 3rd, up the course of the Eastern Kalee, and 
cipally of wheat, barley, oats, millet, pease J debouching by the By an sc Pa-s. There arc 
beans, vetch, tares, chickpeas, pigeon-peas, likewise some important routes from the plains, 
and lentils; tobacco, safllowgr, and succory; penetrating into the interior of tho country, 
flax, and plants allied to mustard, and rape to. and terminating there without any contiuua- 
servo as oilseeds; cariot, coiiander, cumin, | tion to lliuudc;> ; t»ueh is that by fJrinagur and 


and the escuhnt a eg e tables of Europe. The) 
kurreef crop consists of rice, cotton, indigo, J 
maize, HoIcur sorghum or Indian millet, joari 
(Sorghum vulgare), koda (Paspalum scorhieu- 
latum), various tropical legumes, cucumlwrs 
and gourds, sesamum for oil, the egg-plant, 
ginger, turmeric, and sweet potato. The sugar- 
cano ia cultivated to a limited extent.. The 
cultivation of hemp i* coiirddorable, and tho 
quality excellent It. is raided both for an 
intoxicating drug and for tho fibre, which is 
either exported to tho plain or manufactured 
at home into cordage or ooarso cloth. . Tho 
common potato hav of late years l>een intro- 
duced by Europeans, and is cultivated to con* 
mderable extent. The cultivation of the tea- 
8 z 


up tho course of tho Muudakiiu to Kedarnath ; 
the British military route to Lohugat and 
PetoragUTh, and that to Aim or a and llawd- 
bagh. The Bhotias, or natives of the nmhals 
or hamlets situate l>etween tho culminating 
ridge of tho Himalaya and tlic frontier of 
Hiimdes. have exclusively tho right to traffic 
with it, the Chinese authorities al’jwing thon 
t |pfo privilege, in consequence of p**j mg tribute 
and allegrn v as well to that state as to the 
British, Thus, the BhotiaS take from tho 
traders of the south the merchandise destined 
to l>e transmitted from that quarter to Timmies, 
and, receiving the produce of the great table- 
land, make their returns in it. The merchan- 
dise of the south consists of grain of various 
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kinds, coarse sugar, eugarcatidy, spices, dyes, 
broad-cloths, cottons, tobacco, hardware*, pearls, 
coral, glass beads, glassware, cabinetwaro, 
wooden vessels, and timber. Thq returns from 
Hiundes are goat's- wool for the manufacture 
of shawls, sheep’a-wool, culinaiy salt, borax, 
gold-dust, coarse shawls, coarse silks, chauris 
or tails of yaks, gunts or Tartarian ponies, 
tanned leather, resembling the Russian, dried 
fruit, saffron, and some other drugs. Besides 
this transit-trade, there is a direct one carried 
on with the plains, by dealers of the district of 
Kumaon, who are remarkable for intelligence 
and enterprise. One of this class, with an invest- 
ment composed of Tartarian goods, acquired 
by his own capital, — iron, copper, wax, ginger, 
turmeric, and other hill roots, and drugs, sets 
out for the plains, often proceeding to Fur- 
ruckabad or Lucknow, ami bringing back 
cottons, broad-cloths sugar, manufactures of 
Hindostan and of Bntain, and other goods 
which find ready market in the hills. The 
exports from the Terrai to the south arc 
considerable, consisting principally of timber, 
ebony, bamboos, firewood, wooden vessels, 
charcoal, gum, gumlac, ghee or clarified butter, 
oil, grain, pulse, oil seeds, sweet potatoes, rod 
pepper, and grass for cordage. 

The greater part of the population is* pro- 
bably descended ftom a Hindoo stock migrating 
frorn the plains at a remote period, and con- 
tinually reinforced by pilgrims and other de- 
votees, attracted by the veneration investing 
numerous shrines and localities itf this district. 
At present the population is mainly divided 
into Brahmins, the descendants of those 
of that caste among the Hindoo emigrants, 
.Rajpoots, and I)oms or outcasts. These last 
perform all the menial office^, and exercise the 
trades considered of inferior character ; as that 
of the coppersmith, blacksmith, carpenter, 
mason, quarrier, miner, tailor, and musician. 
They are, for the most part, hereditary slavr s, 
and have l>een An from time immemorial. In 
their physical type, they differ from the Hindoo 
race, as they have black woolly hair, and very 
black complexions. The Bhotias are another 
race, distinct in their Tartarian aspect, and 
their language, which is a dialect of the Tibetan. 
The general language of the population of 
Hindoo descent is liindee, as derived from 
•Sanscrit, without any mixture of Persian, blit 
rude and irregular in its inflections. Brah- 
ininism is the generally acknowledged faith ; 
but to it is superadded a variety of local super- 
stitions. To every mountain -peak, cave, forest, 
fountain, and crag ia assigned, in popular belief, 
its presiding spirit, to which frequent offerings 
and propitiatory rites are paid by the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, in small temples erec^p 
on the spot. This form of superstition is on 
the increase, whilst regular Brahmin ism is de- 
clining. The principal shrines and places of I 
pilgrimage are Kedarnath* Badrinath, I)eo- 1 
prayag f 4|t the confluence of the Bhageerettce 
and Aluknunda ; Rudraprayag, where the 
latter river receives the Mundagnoe ; Kuma- 


prayag, where it receives the Fimlur ; Nunda- 
prayag, where it receives tho Nandakini ; and 
Vwhnooprag,at the confluence with the Doulce. 
When a marriage is contemplated, the suitor 
invariably pays to the nearest relative of the 
damsel a sum of nfouey, the amount of which 
varies from twenty-five to a thousand rupees, 
which ase disbursed in the expenses attending 
the ceremony and the commencement of house- 
keeping. Polygamy ia practised, and priority 
of marriage establishes a right of precedence 
among the wives. The services of the suitor 
for a given number of years arc sometimes 
accepted in liquidation of the price of the 
dumsel, who is borne away by tho servitor at 
the termination of the stipulated time of ser- 
vice. Polyandry has long been discontinued, 
as well as the atrocious cruelty of burning 
widows with the corpses of their deceased 
husbands. All dead bodies aie, however, still 
consumed by fire. 

The present British district of Kumaon com- 
prises the former raj or state of that name and 
a large portion of the neighbouring state of 
Gurliwal, reserved when, on the expulsion of 
tho Goorkhas in 1^15, the western part was 
restored to the hereditary rajah. The rest 1 \ ed 
territory of Gurliwal and Kumaon proper have 
been estimated to have each an mea of about 
o,000 square miles. A more recent estimate 
gives to Kumaon proper (Gifthwal being 
excluded) an an.a of fi.IMji squaie miles. Tins 
result was attained by a rough calculation 
from the parallels of latitude and longitude, 
and consequently the true superficial ;u<«i 
exceeds the statement, the figures tlidcm 
representing the area of the plain surface 
covered by the hills. The entiie population 
of Kumaon proper has been return d at 
160,755, and that of Gurhwal at 11111,744, but 
these returns are based on very leoso promises. 

Jn the year 11570, an anny sent by Fom/. 
Toghluk, king of Delhi, oveiraxi Kunmon, and 
reduced *23,000 of the inhabitants to slaveiy. 
Timur, in the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, made a transient incursion into the ->outh 
of Kumaon, and Home authorities state Hi it 
the descendants of certain of his troops located 
there may still be met with in the Bhotiah 
district Dharma. According to Buchanan, 
the family of the last tajah ot Kumaon was 
descended, from an adventurer, a native of 
.1 hansi, a village on the left hank of the 
Ganges, opposite Allahabad, who, about 350 
years ago, succeeded in seizing on tho sove- 
reignty of the country. Prinsop states that 
“neither Akbar, nor any of his descendants 
on the throne of Delhi, made afty attempt to 
add the tract of hills to the Mogul empire 
but Buchanan relates that Akbar sent into 
Kumaon an invading anny, which besieged 
Almora, but was defeated by the rajah Kudrn, 
who, pursuing his success, advanced into the 
plain, and made himself master Of a consider- 
able tract along tho base of the mountains. 
This was subsequently granted to him in 
jaghire by Akbar, who treated him with great 
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favour, and, among other privileges, empowei cd 
him to strike money. It ih difficult to ascertain 
the prucise dato of thh conquest of Kumaon 
by the Gooikhas. The following statement is 
perhaps the most explicit that exists on the 
point. “So far back as tlfe year 1791, after 
reducing Kumaou and its dependencies, the 
Gurchalin made an attempt to subdue the 
country of Gurwal.” In the course of the 
war which, in 1814, broke out between the 
Gnmkhas and the East- Inch a Company, a 
British force under Colonel Nicholls pene- 
tr itod into Kumaon, in the beginning of April, 
1815, and, altera series of skilful manmuvres 
and fierce skirmished, invested the town of 
Almoin, which, being surrendered by the 
(lomkha commander, his troops, under a con- 
vention, evacuated the whole district of 
Kumaon, and marched home across the nvur 
Kahe. Keveial competitors set up hereditary 
* 1 unis to the liberated raj, but the government 
put an md to disputes by constituting it an 
mleeial pait of the British dominions, under 
the title of tlie piovinee or district of Kumaon, 
li »v mg embodied with the raj of that name the 
io-ti\id portion of Gurhwal, oi that jiart east 
of the uver Ahiknumli and Mandalani. 

Ivl M \RARA. — A town in the British dis 
trirtof Pom aba 1 i* gov. of Bengal, 4b mile*' 
U by S. niMirttiapooi . Lat. 22 1 7 .long. 86 41. 

K I'M A 1 1 LPOOR — A town in lluzerat, or 
Hie dominions "of the Guitow vr, situate 80 
niili- W. fiom Bn rod a, and 7/ nule^ 15 by X. 
fimii I? 1 1 hole Lat . 22 2^, long, 72 . 

Kl MBAClfKN, a liver of Nopal, rising 
on the south western hue of the gieat peak of 
the llimah>as known by the name of Kang- 
dung, in lit. 27 40, long. 87" 5.T. It flows 
along the north-west oi n side of a spur ot 
1 he above named peak lor thirtj miles, to lat. 
27 27, long ^7 2,2 , the point of its junction 
w it Ij the Turn bur m. r. * 

!\ l MBOON. in Kiwlc, a village on the 
loate horn Sink upooi to Larkhana, and eight 
rnih-s K.W. (jt the former pint, ft is situate 
nine miles fiom the light bank ot the Indus, 
aiid in that scantily cultivated tract where the 
lutiU alluvial soil ndjoming the rivej degene 
uUs into the Pat or desert of Mrikarpoor. 
Bat. ‘27 f>1 , long. 68 of. 

KUMBUK. A town of Simle. iu the 
Bntish d . si net of Mnkarpoor, presidency of 
li mil) ly, 5 1 milts S.M . by \Y. of Shikar poor. 
Bat 27° 33', long. (17 58'. 

KU.MEUEE, in tlio Biitish district of 
Kumaon, bent. gov. of tlio N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route up the couise of the river 
8mju, lrom Alniorah fort to the Unta Phura 
Pass. It is situate on tlio light bank of the 
Saijn, 35 miles N.W. of Almoiah fort. Lat. 
30 2, long, 79 5s. 

K U M IT A K PAN EE - - A town of the Dec- 
can, in the Umtory jpf Nagpoor or Borar, 
situate 40 miles N. from Nagpoor, and 77 miles 
1C. from Bmtool. Bat. 21 43', long. 79° O'. 


KUM! A BIVE1B— The name givep to 
the Gogaree in the upper part of its course. — 
See Gouakke. 

KUM LA *GURIT, or TTIE FOOL’S 
FORTRESS, in the north-east of the Punjab, 
and near the left or south hank of the Beas, a 
range of forts, constructed partly out of the 
natural rock and partly of masonry. They 
aro built on several sandstone peaks, which 
extend, north and south, a distance of about 
three miles. The principal stronghold among 
them is an isolated rock, with precipitous 
sides, rising about 150 feet above the other 
peaks, about 1 ,500 feet above the Beas, and 
having an elevation of 3,000 feet above the 
sea This range of fort-, is situated on the 
summit of a mountain about eight miles long 
and five broad, surrounded by deep ravines, 
wilh prt eipi toils hides, 80, 100, or 150 feet 
high. These strongholds belong to the ruler 
oi Muudi Sansai Uhand, the powerful rajah 
of Tim, and once the rival of Runjeet Singh, 
attacked them in vain: and they were con- 
Mdeud by the people of the country to be 
impregnable, until taki.ii by the Sikh> under 
Ventura. Kumla Gurli is in lat. 31° 18', long. 
7b BY. 

KUM LANOOL. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 02 miles 
S. by \V. hum Hyderabad, and 50 miles 
N.X.F1. from Kuniool. Lat. 10° 20', long. 
78 2*2 r . 

KUMMLKGUXJE, in the British district 
of Bhagulpour. lieut. gov. of Bengal, a small 
town on the route from IHiaguljioor to Moon- 
gh<*er, ‘20 miles W. of former, 15 S.E. of latter. 
Lat. 25 J 13, long. 80 ’#0'. 

KUMMUMMETT.m Hyderabad, or terri- 
tor> of tlie Xt/ain, a town on the left bank of 
Moon) air liver, a considerable tributary of the 
Kistna. it is the principal place of an exton- 
Mve zemindaiy oi nomi’ *•' raj held umh r the 
Nizam, bar with k» much B dede, that it may 
be regai did rather in the ight of a tributary 
state. The district is also often called the raj 
of Paloon Shah, from a considerable town with 
fort which it contains. Distance from the city 
of Hyderabad, E., 110 miles. Lat. 17" 15, 
long. 80° 13'. 

KUMMUK, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated seventeen miles from 
the light bauk of the Indus, 87 miles S.S.W. 
of the town of Beshavvur. Lat. 32 J 53', long. 
71° 3'. 

KUMOUA DU MORA, in the jaghire of 
Riimpoor, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Province**, 
two villages adjoining each othei on the route 
phm Bareilly to the city of Ham poor, and six 
mileR S.jL of the latter. Lat. 28* 41', long. 
79° IF. 

KUMP1L. in the British district of Fur- 
rucknhad, lieut gov of the X.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Futtohgnf®to Bnd- 
daon, 26 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 

27° 37', long. 7 9 J 21'. 
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KUMPIN. — A towii in tlio British district 
of Bell&ry, presidency of Madras, 28 miles 
N.W. of Bellary. Ut. 16° 25', long. 76° 40\ 

KUMliOO.— See Mohne. * 

KUMUR, in the Daman di vision of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the right bank of 
the Indus, 84 miles S. by W. of tho town of 
Peshawur. Lat, 32° 50', long. 71° 20'. 

K.UMURDAI1. — A town in the British 
district of Balasorc, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
80 miles S. W, of Calcutta. Lat. 21 u 45', long. 
87* 25'. 

KUNADEEA. — A town in the native state 
of Indore, or territory of flolkar, situate 
SO miles W. from Bhopal, and 110 miles 
W.N.W. from Uoosungabad. Lat. 23° 21', 
long. 76° 10'. 

KUNAVOOR, in the British province of 
Sagur and Nurbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Baitool 
to Oinraoutce, 40 miles S. of tho former. Lat. 
21° 17', long. 7 S w . 

K U M T l A BA R K E. — A town in the British 
district of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
lio miles N.E. by E. of Purneah. Lat. 2d 23', 
long. 88" 21'. « 

KUXUH UNPOOR, or CHANDPOOR, in 
tho British district of Cawnpore, lieut. -gov. of 
the N. XV. Provinces, a village on tlie mute 
from the cantonment of Cawnpore to that ol 
Oalpee, and 20 miles N.E. of the latter. Lat. 
26 ’ 24[, long. $0 ’ 6'. 

KUNCHUNrOOR, in the British district ; 
of Sohagpoor, territory of Saugor and Ner- 
budda, licut.-gov. of ike N.W. Provinces, a 
town ou the route from JSohagpoor to'Nagpoor, 
30 miles S. of the foimer, Lat. 22' 53', long. 
$1° 26'. 

KUNDA, in native flurhwal, a village on 


trictof Poonali, presidency of Bombay, 87 miles 
E.tt.E. of Bombay. Lat. 18' 48', long. 78 u 26’. 

KUNDAVELLEE.-A town in tho British 
district of Raj ahm undry, presidency of Madras, 
20 miles S. of Rgjahmundry. Lat. 16° 42', 
long. 81° 50'. 

KUN DER Y . — A town in tho native state 
of Sirgoojah, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, situate 41 miles N.E. from Sirgoojah, 
aud 71 miles W. ’froniLohadugga. Lat. 23" 28', 
long. S3 40'. 

K UN I) JAPU R R A . —A tract inhabited by 
ono ol the independent hill tiibes of Orissa. 
Its centre is in lat. 20° 17', long. 85° 17'. 

KIJNDIK . — A town of tho Deccan, in tho 
territory of Nag^oor orBevar, situate 1 V2 mih'S 
E. by N. from Nagpoor, and 86 miles S.S.E, 
from Ramgurh. Rat. 21° 39', long. 8P 26. 

KUN DROWN I. — A town of Bumlelc.md, 
in t lie British province of Jhaiisee, situate 
three miles from the right bank of the Moliwm 
river, ami 22 miles W. byN. from «I hausen. 
Lat. 25° 32', long. 78 J 20'. 

KUN KEN IT II.- A village in the jr.gbiro 
of Jujhur, heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinn s. 
Lat. 28° 18', long. 70 u 23’. 

KUNERAH, in tlie British district of 
Muttra, licut.-gov. of tlie N.W. Provimis, a 
village on the route from tho city of \yia in 
Bareilly, and 21 miles N.E. of tlie fennel. 
Lat. 27 J 23', long. 78° If/. 

KUNGRA,intho British district of (hnuck- 
poov, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pruvincis, a small 
lake half a mile in length and 200 yards wide, 
with high banks, and water free funn wee l&. It 
appears to have lain a deep part of the channel 
of a river, the cm rent of which has imw takin 
a different tourse. This part of the coiinliy is 
yearly extensively flooded by tlie puindu.d 
i ail is, and, as the waters subside, \a*t 411.111- 


the left bank of the Jumna, nearly opposite 
the confluence of its tributary the Budiar. It 
is situate on a mountain, rising from the base 
of which is a spring of fine water, from a source 
choked with lilies. This is by tho supersti- 
tious Hindoos supposed to be the (lunges, 
which, at the prayer of an as* otic, made its 
way beneath a viwt mountain intervening 
between this spot and (Jangoiri, and thus 
wived the devotee from the laborious journey 
which he daily took to bathe in the barred 
stream. The name in Sanscrit dignities tl drink- 
ing-cup,” and, accoiding to Hindu mythology, 
the HaugCN takes its course through the K11 min- 
or drinking-cup of Brahma. The village is in 
lat. 30° 49', long. 78 ? 19'. 

KUNDAHAR, in Hyderabad, or tenito® 
of the Nizam, a town L35 nines north west dr 
the city of Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 52', long. 
77* 17'. 

KUNDAL. — A town in the British district 
of Bullo®, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 40 miles N.E. 
of Bulloah. JUt. 23' 1 1', long. 91° 27'. 

KUNDALA.- A town in the British din- 


| tilies%)f fish find thoir way to Kungia, and nio 
pursued thither by many crocodile**. Tho 
natives believe it to be unfathomable, and that 
it was excavated by some god ; but Bu< hnn.in 
found tho depth of the spot which he soumh d 
to bo rixtv-two feet. Lat. 26' 85, long. 
83 ° 22 '. 

| KL’N'GI'I.Tj.- A town in llyd- iM-a.l, or 
j dominions of tho Ni/.mi, situate on the light 
1 bank of ono of the branches of the Kistnah, 
t and 58 miles S.E. by E. iiotn llyih labail. 
Lat. 16' 56', long. 79’ IS. 
j KUNdUliil. — A town of Bumblcund, iu 

the native state of Punnah, situate 27 milt s E. 
from Punnah, and 47 miles N.W. by W. fiom 
Row ah. Lat. 24 '45', long. SO 41'. 

I KUN HER. — A river rising iti Bengal, on 
tho southern frontier of the British district of 
ttirgooja, towards the state of (Jkleipoor, and 
about lat. 23° 15', long. 8,V 38\ It has a 
direction generally northerly, but slightly in- 
clined to west, and falls into the Uwr Son on 
tho south or light side, in lat. 24 2 if, long. 
83" 10', aflir a total length of course of about 
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1 30 mile*, forming for the groat er part of the 
distance the boundary Ixitween Balamow and 
the district of Sirgooja. * 

K ITNJ U ft, or KIN JOKE, in Sindc, a lake, 
or, as it is vernacularly called, a dmd — an 
extensive and permanent jTiece of stagnant 
water, loft by the Indus after it has retired to 
the channel to which it is confined in the 
season when it is lowest. The duud of Kinjere 
is about three miles westward pf the channel, 
and is a beautiful expanse of water. It is one 
of throe, which extend noith and south about 
twenty miles, and swaimwith fine fish, caught 
with much skill ami in great abundance by the 
fishing population on tin* banks, and forming 
tin ir principal subsistence. Lat. 24 J 55', long. 
W h'. 

KHNJPOORA, in Sirhind, a town clo.-,e to 
the soul h-eastein frontier, in the space insu- 
lated between the canal of Furoz Shall and the 
Jumna, fiom tlic right bank of which it is dis- 
tant two miles. It is the principal p]ac»* of a 
Miiall district, the annual revenues of which, 
estimated at 5,0l)0f. sterling, are divided be- 
tween two sirdars, in the proportion of two- 
tlnnls to one and a third to the other; but 
these thiol* have no independent authority. 
At the battle of Kiun.il, fought in 1739, 
b* tween the ‘omy f \adir Shah of IVim.i. 
and liut of Muhammad Shah, of lklhi, a divi- 
sion of 20,009 Persian mat cl dock men and 
mwAitetrs. eonvtakd among the houses and 
ou hard i of Kunjpoora, fell oil the flank of the 
enemv during the height of tile engagement, 
and muted them w'ith dreadful carnage. Kuuj- 
pooia is in lat. 29 43', long. 77 8. 

hi NKAS. - A mcr rising on the south- 
weduu slope of t)ie Gut row Mills, in lat. 
2ft 23', long Sir 5 s', and, flowing in a south- 
easterly diuctiou for 130 nuks, through the 
Mulish district of Mymuii'.iiig, falls into the 
I’aiuk mu* m lat. 24° lb', long. 90“ 5(V. 

Kl’N K EKBOOft, in the Ihitish district of 
Mynpoone, luut.-gov. of the \.W. Ihovinces. 
a \illage on the mute from tho cantonment 
of Mlvgurh to that of Alynpuoree, and 15 
miles N.W. ol the latter, hat. 27“ 21', long. 
78 55. 

KUNKHTL, in the British district of 
Sahara u poor, a large town on the route from 
S'diarunpoor to limdwar, and three miles 
S.W. of the l.ittc r plait*. Itris situate on the 
light bank of tLio (hinges, in a delightful 
country, and t m bosomed in trees, crowded 
with monkeys, regarded by the Hindoos with 
superstitious favour, and hence so tame, that 
they intrude into tho dwelling-houses and 
shops, and snatch away any provisions within 
i each. Tho tow u consists principally of a main 
street, running parallel to the river, and con- 
sisting of houses substantially built of brick 
and mortar, plastered over, and pain toil in 
fresco with grotesque and ill-executed groups 
of men and animals. Those fantastic resi- 
dences belong to rich Hindoos, fmni all parks 
ol Himloostan. it. being considered n mark of 


wealth, as well as of piety, to have a house at 
this town, which, as well as Hurd war, is a 
place of pilgi imago ; and in consequence, the 
holy stream of^thc (hinges is rendered acces- 
sible by numerous ghats, or stairs of cut stone. 
There aie also mimerouH long, low serais, built 
of brick, for the accommodation of pilgrims, 
who lodge there in irregular crowds, inter- 
spersed with their cattle, brought to be blessed 
at the sacred stream. The streets, filthy in 
the extreme, aro so deep with black mud, that 
it is difficult to make way through them. 
Kunkhul was a secondary station in the great 
trigonometrical survey of the Himalayas. 
Elevation above the sea 1,032 feet. The 
head of tho Ganges Canal is situate a little 
to the noith of the town. Lat. 2SB 55', long. 
78 ° V/!. 

K U NKC N\V A R E E. — A town in the 
British district of Btdgaum, presidency of 
Bombay, 41 miles N.E. of Bclgaum. Lat. 
HE 21', long. 71° 58'. 

K CXNA T( »()( )DY. — A town in the British 
dktuct of Madura, presidency of Madras, 
58 miles E. of Madura. Lat. 9" 1 56', long. 

IT r. 

KCXNTIJRA. — A town in the native 
state of Catch, -ituate 10 miles N. from Bhooj, 
and four miles S. of the Great Western Runn. 
Lat. 23'’ 21', h>ng. 69“ 16. 

KLNN K H JLR R V. — \ town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions yf the Nizam, situate 1 10 miles 
E. fium Hyderabad, and 57 miles N.W. from 
Kllore. Lat. 1 7 ' 21', long. SO 30 , 

K CNN IGUEERY. — A town in the British 
district of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 37 
mile-. W. by N. of Ongole. Lat. 15° 25', long. 
79’ 33'. 

Kl’NNOJ, or KUNNOTM, the principal 
place of the p^rgunnah of the same name, in 
the British district of Fur-uikabad, a decayed 
town, situate on the Ka-‘ Nuddet, a river 
which falls inio the Gauge* *d>out three miles 
below. The Ganges, rep. esented to have 
formerly touched the town, now flows two 
miles east of it. The extern part of the pre- 
sent site is situate on a gentle eminenco, the 
Wi>U*rn in the plain. At present it is little 
more than an expanse of ruins, as described 
by an eye-w itness : — For many miles before 
you outer the present town, you travel through 
jungles interspersed with small fields of tobacco, 
that consist of brick dust and mortar. To 
remove all doubt that the rubbish consists of 
the remains of a town, walls and broken gate- 
ways here and there rake their heads, in 
defiance of tune. The greatest part of the 
gliding buildings are ruinous, uninhabited, 
rent, ami tottering to decay. Tho few poor 
people now in the place accommodate them- 
selves under mud huts buttressed up against 
the old walk. Not a great many buildings 
are entire ; whole mountains of unnhapply ruins 
meet your eye in every direction, upon a space 
of ground much larger than the site of London . 9 
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The principal street is described by Tieffen- 
thaler as half a mile long, straight, of moderate 
breadth, with some brick-built houses ; the 
whole length of the present town being above 
a mile, the breadth half that measure. The 
ruinous fort, situate on a sandhill of slight 
elevation, rather steep on the west side, but on 
the others low and easily accessible, has a brick 
rampart, but is little worthy of notice, and 
appears, it is said, of no great antiquity. The 
buildings at present (or lately) most remarkable, 
are two handsome Mahomed an mausoleums. 
Some portions of this vast scene of ruins, in 
themselves not very striking, but highly in- 
teresting from their historical associations, are 
represented finely by Daniell. Though now 
thus fallen, Kunnoj was formerly one of tho 
chief of Indian cities, as it was also probably 
one of the m6st ancient ; Elphinstono inti- 
mating, that in this respect it ranked next to 
Ayodha or Oude, which he considers the most 
early in Hindustan. It is not, however, men- 
tioned in the celebrated ancient poem of the 
Mahabharat, the era of which is by Elphinstone 
conjectured to be about 1400 B.c. Hamilton 
(Francis), however, considers the town to have 
existed before the first introduction of iicah- 
minisin from the west. So remote is its 
antiquity, that some relics of its languagd have 
baffled the multifarious acquirements acute- 
ness, and perseverance of Mr. Prinsep in his 
attempts to decipher them ; 9< the characters 
in which their legends are graven being wholly 
unknown.” in its palmy state/ according to 
a learned writer of easy belief, “ the circum- 
\ {illation covered a space of more than thirty 
miles,” and its sovereign led forth an tl army 
which in numbers might compete with the 
most potent which, in ancient or modern times, 
was ever sent into the field. Eighty thousand 
men in armour, 30,000 horse coveted with , 
quilted mail, 300,000 infantry, and of bowmen ' 
and battle-axes 200,000, besides* a cloud of 1 
elephants bearing warriors.” Even Ferislita, 
an author of more sober east of mind, states 
that Kunnoj ** contained 30,000 simps for the 
sale of pan n [betel-leaf], and 60,000 families of 
public dancers and Hingeis.” The eia of this I 
prosperous condition he states to be in the reign J 
of Rhoosrow Purvees, king of Persia, about] 
the year 500, shortly after which period, 
North-western India is represented as divided 
into the following states: — 1. Kunnoj ; 
2. Meerut ; 3. Mahavun ; 4. Lahore. Long 
afterwards, and a century before the invasion 
by Mahmood of Ghizuy, Kunuoj continued to 
be the chief city of India. Manmood took it 
in 1U18, but, appeased by the ready submission 
of the rajah, left it uninjured, after a stay of 
a few days. More decisive was tho attack 
Shahabuddin Mohammed, sovereign of Ghoor, 
who, in 1194, defeated, near Etawa, Jye-Ohund 
Hay, king of Kunnoj, and overthrew; that 
monarchy. The remaining history of* the place 
Teeorda only a succession of disasters. In 
1340, Mohammed Toghluk, the frantic tyrant 
of Delhi, “made an excursion towards Kunnoj, 


and put to death the inhabitants of that city 
and the neighbourhood for many miles round.” 
Tt was in tho early part* of the sixteenth century 
the subject of fierce contention between Baber 
and bis Patan foes, but ultimately fell into the 
hands of the former, who here, in 1528, bridged 
the Ganges, and crossed it at the head of his 
army invading Oude. Here, in 1540, 11 unmy on, 
son and successor of Baber, received a decisive 
defeat from Sher Shah, his Afghan ri\al, and 
was in consequence compelled to fly from 
Hindostan. At present, this once celebrated 
place contains only 1(5,000 inhabitants, living 
in great indigence. 1 fiatant S. E. from Futteh- 
gurli 30 miles, N.W. from Cawnpore 52. 
Elevation above the sea 494 feet. Lat. 27 J 3', 
long. 79° 59'. 

lvUNNOUTA, —A toi\n in the liajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, situate 11 miles E.S.E. from 
Jeypoor, and 89 miles E.N'.E. from Aj incur. 
Lat. 26' 50', long. 76° 3'. 

KUNE own EE, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lie ut. -gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from tho cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Delhi, ami 13 miles N.W. 
of the former. Here is a jlnl or shallow' lake. 
Lat. 28 w 2', long. 78*’ 2'. 

Kl’NNVR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 51 miles 
W.N.W. from Jaulnah, and 58 milrs S. E. by 
E. fiom Malhgaum. Lat. 20 J 10\ long. 75 18’. 

KTNOWEE, in Siihind. a tillage on tin* 
route from Hantue to Loodiam, and 56 miles 
S. of tlie latter town. It is situate in a hi el, 
fertile, well cultivated country. Distant N W. 
from Calcutta 1,056 miles. Lat. 80 IV, long. 
75° 56'. 

K UNPOOR, in the Rritisih district of Mut- 
tra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Allygtnh 
to that of Ktawah, and 81 mill s S E. of tlie 
former. Lat. 27' 28', long. 78 19'. 

K UNRAJA .--A town on the N.W. frontier 
of Bengal, in the recently lapsed .-late of 
Odeipoor, 12 miles N.E. fiom Odupoor, and 
96 miles N.N.W. fiom SSuuibulpnor. Lat. 
22 J 47, long. &3 J 3V. 

KG NS A, in the district of Bains wain, terri- 
tory of Dude, a town six miles N.E. of the left 
bank of the Gauges, 30 S.W. of Lm know, 
i Butter estimates tho population at 7,009, in- 
cluding fifty Mussulmans. Lat. 26 J 22‘, long, 
i 30° 40 . 

J K L T NTHOOA, in the British district of 
, Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
|a small town on the right hank of the Ganges, 
865 miles by way of tlie river from Calcutla, 
j 34 miles 8,K. by land from the town of Kuttob- 
| pore. Lat. 25° 47', long. 31 ' 25'. 
j JCUNTIL, in the British district of Mirza- 
i poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provfnrt k, a town 
| on tho route from Mirznpoor to Alhihahad, 

I three miles W. by N. of the funner. This 
| place is the residence of the rajah of the same 
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name. He is considered the head of the fh 
Rajpoot tribe of Guhurwars, a numerous and 1J 
powerful clan, am} possessed of great local ai 
influence and consideration. Lat, 25° 7', long, lo 
82° 35'. 

K UNTOOL.- —A town eft Orissa, in the (J 
Uuttack’ mehal of Autgurh, situate 16 miles a 
W.N.W. from Cuttack, and 88 miles N.N.E. fo 
from (Jan jam. Lat. 20° 32', long. S5 J 41'. A 
KUNU, in Bussaliir, a village of Koona- al 
wur, near tho right bank of the river 
Tidung, here in summer furiously rapid, and n 
sweeping along, suspended in its current, a l c 
great deal of fine white sand. The noise of 
large stones hurried along by the torrent is a 
incessant, and, mingled with the roar of the v 
water, produces a sublime effect. The stream > 
is here crossed by a sanga or rude wooden p 
bridge, fifteen feet long. Klcvation above the 
sea 11,727 feet. Lat. 31° 28', long. 78° 39'. c 
KUNWARA. — A town in the Rajpoot 4 
state of Jeypoor, situate 81 miles S. from Jey- ]. 
poor, and 8(5 miles 8.E. by E. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 25 46', long. 75 50'. a 

K I’NWYK LA KKANL— A town in the s 
Rajpoot state oi Jodhpnor, situate 124 miles € 
N.E. fiom Jodhpoor, and 68 miles N. from f 
A juicer. Lat. 2 7 ^ 27', long. 74 39'. < 

KENY KAiRV. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate six miles ( 
fiom the left bapk of the Recmah liver, and 
Ji<) miles S.W. by W. from Hyderabad. Lat. j 
16 J 36', long. 77’ 19'. 

KITASDKK, in the British territory of t 
Sagur and Nurbudda, limit. -gov. of the N.W. f 
Provinces, a town 011 the route from Hoosung- . 
abad to Boorhuunpoor, 46 miles »S.W. by S. of 
the former. Lat. 22 11', long. 77 1 20'. 

KUBELA SUNGUM. — A town in tho , 
British distinct of Bclgaum, presidency of 
Bombay, It >5 miles K. by N. of Belgaum. 
Lat. 16 11', long. 70° 8'. ( 

K UBPASU N .—A tow n in the Rajpoot state , 
of ( »odey poor, 45 iuil< s N.E. by E. from Oodey- 
poor, and 43 miles N.W. from Necmuch. Lat. 
24 J 53', long. 74 25'. 

KU1TKLVOV. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 011 the 
right bunk of the Moony air river, mid 87 miles 
E. by N. from Hyderabad. Lit. 17 J 30', long. 
79° 60'. 

KDPP1LL— A town in the British district 
Vizagnpatani, presidency of Madras, 49 miles 
N.E. of Vi/.agapat;un. Lat. 18' 10, long. 
83 63'. 

KUPPURW ITNJ, in tho British district of 
* Kaira, presidency of Bombay, a town situate 
on a tributary of the river Salnirmuttoe. It is 
fortified, and has some trade and a few manu- 
factures. Population about 13,000. Distance 
from the city of Ahmedabad, E., 30 miles; 
Kaira, N.E.,* 32. Lit. 23° 2', long. 73° 9'. 

’ KUP8A, iu the British district Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a town on 


the route from the town of Banda to Calpee, 

1 1 miles N.W. of the former. It has a bazar, 
and is well supplied with water. Lat. 25° 34', 
long. 80° 17'. 

K UP UR WAR, in the British district of 
(Joruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the left bank of the Rap tee, 
four miles above its confluence with the Ghogra. 
According to Buchanan, it contains 100 houses ; 
an amount which would assign it a population 
of about 600 persons. Distant S.E. from l Jo- 
ruckpore cantonment 32 miles, Lat. 26 J 15, 
long. 83° 43'. 

KURA I, in the British territory of f?agur 
and Nurbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Saugur to 
Nu&seerabad, 31 miles W.N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 24® 1', long. 78° 22'. 

KJJRAKUT, a town on the route from 
CJhazeepore cantonment to that of Jounpore, 

40 miles N.W. of the former, 18 S.E. of the 
latter. Lat. 26° 86', long. 83 . 

KURALEE, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of thw N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from tho cantonment 
of Allahabad to Banda, and 31 miles W. of the 
former. It has a bazar. Lat. 25 27', long, 

sr 30'. 

K V RAM BALD R E. — A town in the British 
1 district of Tricliiuopoly, piesidoncy of Madras, 

1 31 miles N. by E. of Trichinojmly. Lat. 
11° 75', long. J» 61'. 

KURAOO. — A town in tho Rajpoot state of 
i* Jodhpoor, 68 miles W.N.W. from Jodhpoor, 
and 71 miles E. by S. from Jessuhneer. Lat. 

■ f 26° 39', long. 72 J i>'. 

[ KURARA.— A town of Bundelcnnd, in the 
British province of Jbansee, situate oti the 
> right bank of the Mohwur river, and 28 miles 
f \Y. from dhaitteo. Lat. 25' 2S', long. 78' 13. 
KURATTEEA, or CV RATTEEA. — An 
offset of the Attree river, nit ting the parent 
& stream in lat. 26° 4', long. '•Y 4 V. Plowing 

' in a south easterly direction for eighty nulcs, 

• it forms the boundary between the Britirii dis- 
tricts Rungporo and Dinajepore. I hencefor- 
I, waul, traversing for 165 miles the districts ol 
0 Bogra and Pubna, it bills into the Ronnie 
« river, in lat. 23* 58', long. 89° 45', a few miles 
r. hefore the junction of that river with the 
Gauges. 

*t KUKAYA, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
»s possessions of Sciudia’s family, a town on the 
r Nun. a small feeder of the river Sindh, on the 
3 route from Gwalior fort to Nanvar, 24 miles 
uf 8. of the former, 18 N. of the latter. Lat. 
to 25° 64’, long. 78\ . 

is "KURvHOLEE, in the British district of 
u- Moradabiid, liout. gov. of the N . W. Provinces 
cc a village on the rente from Allygurh to Menu - 
s; abad, and 44 miles S.W. of tho latter. 

28° 30', long. 78° 33'. 

la, KUKUTJMItAR — A town of tho Deccan, 

on , in the territory of Nagpoor or Beror, situate 
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18 miles E. of the left bank of the Tlusdah 
river, ami 101 miles N.W. from Sumbulpoor. 
Lat. 22° 21% long. 82" 4 S'. 

KURDA. — 8oe Kurdlah. 

If U RD A WAD. — A town in the native 
state of Indore, or territory of Uolkar, situate 
144 miles E. from Ahmedahad, and 101 miles 
»S. from Neeinuch. Lat. 23°, long. 71° 50', 

KURDEE. — A town in the British district 
of Tavmah, presidency of Bombay, 57 miles 
N.E. of Bombay. Lat. 19° 36', long. 73 20'. 

K.URDEH, , in the British district of 
Gon^kpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Garuckpoor 
to Khatmandoo, 45 miles N.E. of tho former. 
Lat 27° 6', long. 83“ 55'. 

KURDLAH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
situate 61 miles S.E. by K. of Ahniednuggur. 
In 1795 an engagement took place between 
the Mahrattas and the N iz.ara, near this place, 
to which the latter retreated, and being com- 
pletely hemmed in by the enemy, wns con- 
strained to accede to an ignominious tventy. 
Lat. 18° 40', long. 75° 34'. 

KURGOON, in the territory of Indore, or 
possessions of Holkar’s family, .a decayed town 
in the tract of Nimaur, of the southern part 
of which it was the capital. ft It is surround* d 
hy a wall, commenced with stone, and care- 
lessly finished with mud ; ” and has a small 
citadel, the residence of the aiualdnr, or officer 
of the district. It was nearly destroyed during 
the Mahratta nfrare, in the early part of the 
present century, the number of houses being 
reduced from 5,000 to 800, scattered amongst 
heaps of ruins. Distant S. from Jndore fit) 
miles. S. from Mow 49. Lat. 21° 50’, long. 
75 J W. 

KURHUL, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lie ut. -gov. of the N.W. Province*, a 
town on the route from Etawah ffo Mynpooree, 
17 miles S. hy W. of the latter. Lat. 27 , 
long. 79 J . 

KURT1 US, in the British district of Panee- 
put, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Delhi 
to Kurnal, and 31 miles S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 29° 16', long. 77 4'. 

KURIETA, in the British district of Agra, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Mynpooree, and 30 miles E. of the foimer. 
Lat, 27“ T, long. 78' 31'. 

KURINGA, in British district Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
25 miles E. of the town of Banda, 72 W. of 
Allahabad. Lat. 25° 30', long. 80 ‘ 46'. 

KCTRKOWDA, or GHURUOUDIHT, in 
the British district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village with a small 
bazar on the route from Allygurh to tho town 
of Meerut, and 11 miles S. of the latter. Lat, 
28° 50', long. 77° 47% 

KUEKUMB. — A town in the British dis- 


trict of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 41 
miles W.N.W. of Sholapoor. Lat. 17" 51% 
long. 75" 22'. a 

KUT’K ITNNEE. — A town in the Rajppot 
state of Jodlipoor, 110 miles E.N.E. from 
Jodhpoor, and 2(Pmilrs S. by W. from Ajmcer. 
Lat. 26 u 45', long. 71“ 48'. 

KUUMODA. — A town in one of tin* 
recently sequestrated districts of Hydeiabad, 
or dominions of the* Nizam, situate 52 miles 
W. by S. of Ellichpoor. Lat. 21 J 6', long. 
76 ’47'. 

KURMPOOR, in Sinde, a village on tho 
route from Sehwan to Larkhana, and three 
miles N. of the former place. It is situate 
half a mile from the right bank of a consider- 
able offset of the Indus, and near tho south 
eastern edge of a large chtnrf, or piece of stag- 
nant water. The surrounding count! y is low, 
level, and fertile. TlTe road in this part of tin* 
route is in general gogd. Lat. 26° 25 , long. 
67° 56'. 

KURMULLA. — W town in the British 
district of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 
69 miles N.W. of Sholapoor. Lat. IS' 25', 
long. 75° 15'. 

KURNAL, in the British district of Paid- 
put, lieut.-gov. of the N W. Provinces, n town 
on the route from the city of Delhi to Loo- 
diann, and 78 miles X. of the ibnm i\ M'tuilo 
on the right or western bank of the Diloi 
Ohnal, about fifteen mdts above the divng 
euce of the canal of l‘\roz Shah, and Mir 
rounded by a ruinous wall. Jncqmmont de- 
scribes it as “in tho interior an infamous sink, 
a heap of every hurt of uncleanline'-s ; uium j-A 
licaps of dung, hrick-ruhbi di, and caicase-. of 
beasts, arc winding paths, scarcely passable* tor 
horses, and having ln-re and there a lew 
miserable huts. I have -eut nothing so bud 
in India, arid it is fair to mention, that nuumg-t 
the natives its tilth is proverbial.'’ It In , 
however, a handsome mosque omu topping tho 
wall. North of the town, and adjoinin > it, h 
a cantonment of British troops. 'File popula- 
tion of tho town is returned at 20.17S inhabi- 
tants. Here, iu 1739, Nadir Shah, at the ' 
head of an army, the stiength of which i> 
variously estimated, by some at 1(50,000, by 
others at 70,000 men, encountered and routed 
the forces of Muhammad Shah, the Timuri.in 
monarch of Delhi. Kurnal is distant 965 miles 
N.W. from Calcutta. Lh,t. 29° 41', long. 
77° 3'. 

KURNALLI RIVER rises in Tibet, in lat. 
30° 43', long. 80° 47', and Hows for seventy-five 
miles in a south-east direction, fcb the town of 
Angharah, on the borders of Nefynl, ten miles 
beyond which it first turns south-west for 
seventy miles, and subsequently south-east for 
forty miles, to its junction with the Bliynee, 
on the borders of Oude, through which kingdom 
it flow's for thirty miles in a south- westerly 
direction, to its junction with tho Gogra, in 
Lat. 28“ 17% long. 81" 5'. 
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KURNOLEE, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the .Punjab, a town situated 17 miles 
from the left bank of the Indus, 118 miles S. 
of the town of Peshawur. Lat. 82° 18', long. 

7r*86'. 

• 

KURNOOL. — A British district in the pre- 
sidency of Madras, bounded on the north by 
tho rivers Toongabudra and Kistnah, separating 
it from the Nizam's dominions; on the east 
and south by the British district of Cud da pah ; 
and on the west by that of Bellary. It ex tends 
from lat. 14° 55' to lG 0 35', and from long. 
77° 47' to 79° 15' ; is 110 miles in length from 
north-east to south-west, and eighty miles 
breadth, and contains an area of 2,643 square 
mileH, with a population of 273,190. The 
tract is not included within what are termed 
“the Regulation districts,” power being re- 
served by legislative enactment of modifying, 
to any extent that may be deemed requisite, the 
introduction of th$ ordinary modes of revenue 
and judicial administration. Fur the preser- 
vation of peace and order, a body of irregular 
cavalry was raised, upon the acquisition of the 
province by the British. The corps maintains 
a high degree of efficiency, and its formation 
has conferred additional benefits upon the 
community, by affording employment, which 
was much wanted by persons of all clashes m 
the country. KurnooJ was visited by a tre- 
mendous storm in 1851, which occasioned vast 
injury to works* of irrigation* and great de- 
struction of human life. The revenue in 
1843 was returned at nine lacs of rupees, or 
90,000/. 

Towards the close of the year 1838, while 
the British were planning the expedition for 
the restoration of Shah Khoojah to the throne 
of Cabool, information reached thorn that 
military preparations upon an extensive scale 
hail been carried on for some time by the 
nawaub of K umonl. An investigation followed, 
the result of which left little doubt that the 
nawaub was one of the originators of a wide- 
spread Mussulman conspiracy for the sub- 
version of British rule in India; its develop- 
ment merely awaiting a fitting opportunity, 
which it was anticipated events in tho north- 
west would afford. Recourse to arms became 
necessary. ** No difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining possession of the capital ; but the 
nawatib, with some hundred of his followers, 
withdrew from the place. Lieut. -Col. Dyce, 
of tho 34th Madras light infantry, marched 
with a force against them, and, after a sharp 
encounter, succeeded in securing the person of 
the nawaub, as well as several other prisoners, 
and much property.” An immense quantity 
of warlike stores was found in the town, the 
greater jiart having been deposited under the 
shelter of the zenana. No satisfactory ex- 
planation could be given for the accumulation 
of so vajat a quantity of the materiel of war, or 
for the Systematic disguise and concealment 
under which it had taken place ; and as the 
obvious conclusion was, that the nawaub** 
4 A 


proceedings were connected with plans for the 
subversion of the paramount power, it was 
justly thought that the chief had been guilty 
of a breach of allegiance, and his territory was 
annexed to the British dominions. The nawaub 
retired to Trichinopoly, where it was remark- 
able that he frequently attended the service 
of the Missionaries’ church. Upon the last 
occasion of such attendance, he was mortally 
stabbed by one of his Mahometan followers. 
His eldest son, Uluf Khan, received from the 
British government a stipend of 10,009 rupees 
per annum, which lapsed upon his demise in 
1 848. Orders have beeu given from home for 
the formation of this province into a separate 
zillah. 

KURNOOL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Kurnool, presidency of Madras, 90 
miles N.E. by E. of Bellary. The population 
has been computed at 20,000. Lat. 15° 50', 
long. 78° 5'. 

KUROD, in the British district of Surat, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the left or 
south bank of the river Taptee, 25 miles E. of 
Surat. Lat. 21° 9', long. 73° 16'. 

KURONDE. — See Cai^handy. 

KUKORA, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from tho cantonment of 
Allahabad to Futtehpoor, and 30 miles N.W. 
of the funner. Lat. 25 u 36', long. 81° 31'. 

KUROlJLEE, in the British district of 
Agra, a town on tho route from the city of 
Agra to leypore, and 15 miles W. of the 
former. It is a small place, situate on a low 
gravelly hill, and surrounded by a ruinous 
rampart with towers. Around are scattered a 
few poor gardens. Lat. 27° 8', long. 77° 51'. 

KUROUNTHUH, a village in the British 
district of Roh^uk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. Lat. 28° 48', h>ng. 76° 40'. 

KURIL — A town of Eastern India, in the 
British piovince of Tem^erim, 110 miles 
N.N.W. of Tenasserim. Lat. 13° 37', long. 
98° 31'. 

KURRA. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestra te<l districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate 29 miles E.S.E. of 
Ahmednuggur. Lat. Id'" 64', long. 75° 9'. 

KURRAOTIEE is a seaport of Sinde, near 
the north-western extremity of the coast of that 
'country. It is situate near the base of the 
southern extremity of the Pubb or Brahooic 
Mountains, on a level space intervening be- 
tween them and the sea, and is the only sea- 
port in Sinde for vessels drawing more than 
ten feet of water. The port is protected from 
the sea and bad weather by Munorah, a bluff* 
rocky headland, projecting south-eastward from 
the mainland, and leaving a space of about two 
miles between the extreme point and the coast 
to the east. Tn the harbour and within the 
entrance are some rocky islets, which are 
seen from sea over the low isthmus connecting 
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the point of Munorah with the coast to the 
west. There is a good roadstead outside 
Munorah, except during May, June, July, and 
part of August, when the south-west monsoon 
blows with Such violence as to render anchor- 
ing theta impracticable. At the entrance of 
the harbour is a bar, having one fathom and a 
quarter of water when the tide is out, and two 
and a half or three fathoms at high water spring 
tides ; it consequently cannot be safely crossed 
by ships the draught of which exceeds sixteen 
feet. About a 1 mile inside the bar there is aa 
extensive bank, dry at low water ; and between 
this and the western shore is the channel up 
the iiarbotir. The general depths in the fair 
track along that side of the bay are from two 
to four fathoms at low water. The harbour is 
spacious, extending about five miles northward 
from Munorah Point, and about the same dis- 
tance from the town, on the eastern shore, to 
the extreme western point ; but a small part 
only of this expanse admits large Bhips. Expe- 
riments, however, have been authorized, with 
the view of ascertaining the practicability of 
removing the bar at the eutrance, and other- 
wise deepening the harbour. The first voyage 
from England direct to the port of Kurrachee 
was made in 1852, by the ship “ Duke of 
Argyle,” of 800 tons. The point of Muftorah 
terminating to the eastward the promontory, 
which landlocks the harbour on the south, is 
rocky, and about 150 feet high. On it a fort 
was built in 1707, which has been said to be 
so placed that the fire of ships oould have no 
effect on it, because their guns would require 
to be so greatly elevated, to avoid striking the 
brow of the hill, that moat of the shot must 
pass over and fall into the sea at the opposite 
ride ; while at the same time the vessel must 
approach the headland so close, that musketry 
protected by the rocks could clear the decks. 
This opinion, however, was disproved, and that 
of Loyd, that the eleven guns oh the fort, owing 
to their partial depression, could produce no 
effect on shipping, corroborated, by what 
occurred in the beginning of 1839, when the 
fire of the “ Wellesley,” 74 guns, in an hour 
dismantled the forty which was forthwith occu- 
pied by the British troops. 

The town is three miles from the landing 
place when the tide is out ; but it has been 
rendered easy of access bv the formation of a 
mole and road, constructed at a cost of upwards 
of 30,0001. Before the occupation by the 
British troops, the fortifications were very 
mean and irregular, being composed chiefly of 
mud and straw, and in many parts so dilapi- 
dated that a horseman might ride to the top 
of them. In a few places they were found in 
good repair, and partially faced with masonry. 
The town, with its extensive suburbs, was 
ascertained, by census, in 1813, to contain 
13,000 persons. Burnes, in 1830, estimated 
the population at 15,000, about ope-half of, 
them Hindoos, who here carry on an exten- 
sive commerce. In 1850, the population 
amounted to 16,773 persons, and was regarded 


as on the increase. In 1853, the town con- 
tained 13,769 inhabitants, and the suburbs 
8,458 ; making a total of 22,227* An English 
school has been opened in the town by the 
government, and a church has been erected. 
The native exports are camels, saltpetre, salt, 
rice and other grain, ghee or clarified butter, 
hides, tallow, oil, oil-seeds, fish, bark for tanning, 
alkalies, indigo, cotton. The transit exports 
from the adjoining countries are osafmtida 
and various other drugs, madder and other 
dyes, alum, wool, silk, Kashmir shawls, dried 
fruits, lapis lazuli, gems of various kinds, the 
precious metals, and horses. The imports are 
metals, hardware, cottons and silks, twist and 
yarn. 

Kurrachee is a position of very groat im- 
portance, whether regarded in a commercial, 
a political, or a military point of view. It has 
been laid down, that a force stationed hero, 
with detachments at Sehwan and Bukkur, 
might hold Sinde in oom^ete subjection. Kur- 
rachee is the only safo^ort of Sinde. In a 
commercial point of view, it may be defined 
the gate of Central Asia, and is likely to 
become to India what Liverpool is to England, 
It is also the terminuB of the Sinde Railway, 
and will consequently be shoitly connected 
with Hydrabad, and indeed with the whole of 
Northern India, through which some of the 
extensions of this railway will doubtless be 
carried. It has a good route westward to Son- 
meeanee, and consequently ready access to 
Beloochistan. To the east there ia a route to 
Tatta, along the soacoaat, as far as Garrah 
creek, then along the course of the Garrah 
stream, and from the small town of that name 
directly to Tattah. There is another route 
from Kurrachee, directly through the hilly 
country to Tattah. Ariotffbr route conducts 
to Kotree, on the ludus, opposite Hyderabad ; 
another, westward of these, through the 
Lukkee hills, to Sehwan ; another, still farther 
west, through the same hills, to Shikarpoor. 

Burnes and Carl ess state that there is an in- 
land navigation by means of cross channels, from 
Kurrachee to the Indus ; but there is little doubt 
that this is an error, as Kennedy, who went 
down the creek in a boat, found that it de- 
bouched into the sea nine miles east of tho 
mouth of the harbour of Kurrachee ; and in 
this he is borne out by the maimsciipt map of 
the quartermaster-general. The ground, how- 
ever, between the creek and the port is quite 
level, so that a canal could, without much 
difficulty, be made, connecting the two waters. 
The Garrah creek is navigable aa far as Garrah 
village, about forty miles from the sea, and 
the land intervening between this last place 
and the Indus, abreast of Tatta, 1 is level, low, 
of a soft nature, and only twenty -five miles 
across; so that the great river! might, with 
little labour and a moderate outlay, be thus 
rendered accessible from tho ana for large 
vessels. The climate of Kurrachee is cool m 
proportion to its latitude, and, under British 
auspices, the town must speedily become a 
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most important place. Lat. 24° 51', long. 
67° 2'. 

9 

KURRADIKUL. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizatifc situate 57 miles 
W. of RaiohoOr. Lat. 10* 9', long, 70° 33'. 

KUR RAH, or KARHA. — A town on the 
right bank of the Ganges, on the route from 
Allahabad to Cawnpore, and 40 miles N.W. of 
the former. It extends about a mile along 
the bank, on the more elevated part of which 
is an old fort, now a heap of ruins, and was so 
in the time of Tieffen thaler, a century ago. 
This last author mentions that it had a number 
of ruined houses, from which, and from the 
multitude of tombs crowded around it, some 
conjecture may be formed of its former popu- 
loiisness. Its celebrity and importance, in the 
opinion of the native population, resulted from 
the vicinity of the toinb of a famous reputed 
Mussulman saint, named Kamal Shok, who 
bes buried at the contiguous town of Kamalpur. 
The ruin of Kurrali commenced when Akbar, 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
removed the civil establishment to Allahabad, 
and was completed by Asof ud Daulah, the 
nawaub of Oude, who destroyed the finest 
buildings for the spV»* of the materials, which 
ho used in raising edifices at Lucknow. The 
surrounding country, however, could not have 
been very higljy cultivated or peopled three 
centuries ago, as Baber mentions, that at that 
time it abounded in wild elephants, and the 
people of thirty or forty villages were mainly 
occupied in their capture. The town itself, at 
the same tiino, had a fort, the residence of an 
important Mussulman chief. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta by land 535 miles. Lat. 25° 41', 
long. 81 28'. 

KURRAR. — A town in the British province 
of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 31 miles 
tt.S.E, of Sattara. Lat. 17 17', long. 74 1 10'. 

KITURKE, in Guzerat, or territory of the 
Guico war, presidency of Bombay, a town in a 
picturesque site in a finely -wooded country. 
Here is a palace, formerly the residence of 
Mulhar Row, Guico war. Population 25,000, 
many of whom are excellent artisans. Dis- 
tance from tho city of Ahmedabad, N.W., 
25 miles ; Raroda, N.W., 85 ; Surat, N., 155 ; 
Bombay, N., 310. l*t. 23° IS', long. 72° 19'. 

KURRUGKPOOll, in the district of Sandi, 
territory of Oude, a town on the western 
frontier, towards tho British district of Fur* 
ruckabad, on Hie route from Futtohgurh can- 
tonment to that of Setapoor, eight miles 
N.E. of the former, 74 W. of the latter. It 
is situate on the left bank of the Ramgunga 
(Western), here crossed by ferry. There is a 
bazar here, and supplies arc abundant. Lat. 
27° 2/', long. 79” 47*. 

KURRUK, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated *23 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 84 miles S.W. by 


S. of the town of Peshawur. Lafc. 82* 57', 
long. 71°. 

KURRUMBILA. — A town of Orissa, in 
the native state of Mohurbunge, situate 00 
miles W. by S. from Midnapoor, and 60 miles 
N.W. by N. from Balasore. Lat. 22° 12'. 
long. 86*30'. 

K.URRUMFOOLEE. — A river of Eastern 
India, rising in lat. 23* 8', long. 93° 6', on the 
western slope of the Youmadoung range, to 
the north of the Blue Mountain, and, flowing 
in a south-westerly direction for 130 miles, 
falls into the Bay of Bengal a few miles below 
the town of Chittagong, in lat. 22° 20', fcng. 
91° 56'. 

KURRUNG. — A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Nowgong, 15 miles N.N.K. 
of Nowgong. Lat. 26° 33, long. 92* 56'. 

KURSANEH, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, a small town on the route from 
Allygurh cantonment to that of Futtehgurh, 
ami 44 miles S.E, of the former. Lat. 27° 44', 
long. 78° 4b". 

KURSAVA.— See Khusawara. 

K CJRSOD. -A town in the native state of 
GwaJior, or territory of Scindia’s family, situate 
28 miles W. from Oojein, and 90 miles S.S.E. 
from Neerauch. Lat. 23° 12', long. 75* 22'. 

KURTUL, in the British district of B&nda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Banda to Adjy- 
gurh, 12 miles N. of the latter. Water is 
obtained fi om wells. Lat. 25° 2’, long. 80° 24'. 

KURTUR. — A town in the British district 
of Ncllore, presidency of Madras, 95 miles 
N. of Madras. Lat. 14° 27', long. 80 u 13'. 

KURUCKPEA.— A town in the British 
district of Ramgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
00 miles N.E. by E. of Hazareebagli. Lat. 
24° 27', long. 80' 11'. 

KURUHEEA, in the British district of 
Ghazeepore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Ohunar to Dina- 
poor, 61 miles N.E. oi the former, 185 S.W. 
of the latter. Lafc. 25° 26', long. 83* 50'. 

KURUJGEE. — A tewn in the British 
province of Rattara, presidency of Bombay, 
*24 miles N. of Beejapoor. Lat. 17° 9', long. 
75° 39', 

KURULPETTA. — A town of the Deccan, 
in the territory of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 
205 miles S.E. from^Nagpoor, and 25 miles 
N.W. from Jugdulapoor* Lat. 19° 30', long. 
81° 43'. 

KT1FUMBEE. — A town in the British 
district of Chota Nagpoor, lient.-gov. of 
Bengal, 58 miles W.S.W. of Lohadugga. Lat. 
23’ 10', long. Sr 55'. 

KURUMNASA. — A river rising in the 
British district of Shahabad, presidency of 
Bengal, and in lat. 24° 84', long. 83° 46‘, near 
the ,f village Rarodng, close by the southern 
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side of the tableland (of South Shababad), 
among some stones, above a rice-field. The 
Kurumnasa issues from a little fountain called 
Sarraanchuya, and immediately forms a fine 
rapid streamlet, which, notwithstanding its 
horrible impurity, is as dear as crystal.” The 
source is about eighteen miles west of the 
celebrated fort of Rohtas. Its direction is 
north-west for about fifty miles, aud in this 
part of its course it has a rapid stream, which 
flow* even in the driest weAther, and expands 
into numerous pools, abounding in fish. In 
lat. 2d* 5V, long. 83° 15', it turns nearly due 
north, in whioh direction it flows twenty -six 
xnil4, forming, in the first instance, the boun- 
dary between the British districts Sbahabad 
and Mirzapoor, and then traversing the latter 
district. In this part of its course it is preci- 
pitated a depth of 100 feet down a vast rock, 
called Chhanpathar, and in the rainy season 
forms a noble cascade, but in the dry season 
the stream in many sandy places disappears, 
the channel confining at intervals numerous 
stagnant pools. In lat. 25° 8', long. 83 J 22 / , it 
takes a north-easterly direction, first intersect- 
ing Benares for ten miles, then forming for 
twenty miles the boundary between that dis- 
trict and Shahabad ; and finally, dividing for 
forty miles the last-named district from that of 
Ghazeepoor, it falls into the Ganges, on the 
right side, in lat. 25° 28', long. 83° 58', having 
altogether a coarse of about 140 miles. About 
twenty-seven miles above its mouth, and in 
lat. 25° 19 7 , long. 83° 4f\ it is joined on the 
right side by the Durgawati, the latter having 
rather the larger volume of water. Where 
traversed, about a mile or two above its mouth, 
by the route from Chunar to Dinapoor, it is 
100 yards wide, with very deep water and 
steep banks, and is usually crossed by troops 
by means of a bridge of boats. At Nowbnl- 
poor, in lat. 25° 13', long. 83° 32', and fifty- 
five miles from its mouth, it is traversed by the 
great north- western route from Calcutta to 
Delhi, the passage being made by a fine bridge 
of stone masonry, which has replaced one 320 
feet in length, constructed of ropes, on the 
suspension principle. The present structure 
consists of three equal arches, each fifty-three 
feet in span ; piers 3p by 13 ; roadway twenty- 
five feet wide and perfectly horizontal. The cost 
of 10,0001. must be regarded as Very low ; but 
advantage was taken of an excellent founda- 
tion laid in a previous attempt to build a bridge 
at the same place. This river is subject to 
violent rain-floods, and has l**en known to rise 
twenty-six feet in oneenight in June, when 
scarcely ariy rain had fallen in the plain extend- 
ing along the Ganges. According to a state- 
ment In a late publication, it is navigable 
during the periodical rains. 

KURJJNBAS, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieu t. -gov, of the N*W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the right bank of the 
Ganges, 72 miles 8LE. of Delhi. Lat* 28° Id, 
long. 78° 2d. 
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KURUNRUMMA,— A townin.the British 
district of Raiugur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
situate 38 miles N.N.E. of Hazareebagh. 
Lat. 24° 30', long. 85* 40'. 

KURGPAM.— -A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, situato 
107 miles W.S.W. of Ganjam. Lat. 18° 52', 
long. 83° 37'. 

KURVULLA. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 137 mil as 
E.S.E. from Ahracdnuggur, and 105 miles 
S.E. by S. from Jaulnah. Lat. 18° 31', long. 
76° 44'. 

KURWA, in the British district of Ajmeer, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Nusweerabad to Beawr, 20 miles 
W.S.W. of the former. Lat. 26° 14', long. 
74° 32'. 

KURWAKHERA, in the British district 
of Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantoriment of 
Etawa to Cal pee, and 10 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 26° 42*, long. 79^ 12'. 

KURYAH. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, 46 miles S. from Khatmandoo, and 
43 mites E N.E. from Bettmh. Lat. 27° 3', 
long. 85° 10'. 

KUSBA, in the British district of Purnea, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town situate five miles 
N.E. of the town of Purnea. It contains 
1,500 houses, a number which, according to the 
usually received average of inmates, would 
assign it a population of about 7,500 persons. 
Lat. 25® 49', long. 87" 32'. 

K USB AH SUCHENDEE, in the British 
district of Cawnjsjor, lieut.-gov. of the N W. 
Provinces, a town on the ro\^ from Oawujjoor 
to Jaloun, 10 miles W.S.W. of the former, 
Lat. 26" 27', long. 80° 16'. 

KUSBE1I POL A, iu the British district 
of Ghazee]K)or, bout. -gov. of the N.W. Pio- 
vinces, a town on the route from Dinapoor 
to Ghazeepoor, 11 miles E. byN. of the latter. 
Lat. 25° 34', long. 83 49'. 

KUSBUH SECUNDUA, in the British 
district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Mirzapoor 
to Lucknow, 49 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 25° 35', long. 82’ 4'. 

K USEE A, in the British district ofGoruck- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from Dinapoor to 
Goruckpoor, 110 miles N.W. of the former. 
Within a mile of the town is a opnical mound, 
constructed of bricks, and knowto among the 
people by the name of Devistha^,-— “ place of 
the goddess and near it the rim of a solid 
temple, built of brick. The inhabitants have 
no tradition as to when, by whom, or from 
what motives, they were raised. At present 
water and supplies are abundant here. Lat. 
26° 41', long. 83° 50'. 

KUSHPJR, in Bussahir, a village, with a 
small fort, in the district of Koonawur. It 
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is situate on a declivity, sloping gradually 
eastward to the right bank, of the Sutluj, and 
surrounded by vineyards! Elevation above the 
sea 9,281 feet. Lat. 31 Q 33', long. 78° 19'. 

KUSUEY HONDA, in the Saugor and 
Nerbudda territories, a town situate in the 
British district of Raiugurk, on the route from 
Kamgurh to Ttewah, 21 miles N. of the former. 
Lat. 23° 7', long. 81° 1'. 

KIJSIIYN, in Bussahir, a* fort near the 
light bank of a considerable feeder of the river 
Babur. It is of considerable size, with houses 
neatly built, and well covered with slate, in a 
site of little beaflfcy, thp view from it being 
confined by surrounding mountains of lepulsive 
aspect. . Close to the town are iron-mines, 
containing specular ore, embedded in mica- 
slate. This is smelted and rendered malleable 
at the village ; but the produce is not considered 
abundant. Elevation above the sea 6,875 feet. 
Lat. 31° 11', long. 77° 42'. 

KUSMIR. — A town in tho British district 
of Xarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, six miles 
N.N.E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 25 J 40, long. 
85 ' 11 '. 

KUSMOKK — A town in the British district 
of Khikarpoor, province of Sinde, presidency 
of Bombay, 71 imho EN.E. of Khikarpoor. 
Ut. 28 J 22', long. 69" 41'. 

KUSOWLEAH, in the British district of 
Furmckahad, lifeut.-gov. of the N.W. Bro- 
vinces, a town on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allvgurh to that of Futteligurh, and 
42 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27" 31', 
long. 79° 4'. 

K CM? AON, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Bun jab, a town situated 26 miles 
from the left Lank of the Indus, 58 miles S.K. 
by E. of the town of Beskawur. Lat. 33° 27', 
long. 72° 29'. 

KUSSAKEK, in the British district of 
Allahabad, heut. gov. of the N.W. Brovinces, 
a i illage ou the route from the city of Allahabad 
to Lucknow, and 1<J miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 25° 33', long. 81" 50'. 

KUKSAUN, in Kirlnnd, a village on the 
route from Kythul to Jheend, ami 28 miles 
N. of the latter place. It is situate amidst 
bush-jungle, so thick that a small fence can 
scarcely find room for encampment. Distant. 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,003 miles. Lat, 29 y 39', 
long. 76" 29'. 

J^ITKSEAH, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Brovinces, a 
village oil the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Kuttehpoor, and 29 miles N.W. 
of tho former. Iieber describes it as a large 
ruinous village, near a grove of ueem-trees. 
Harden describes the surrounding country as 
well cultivated, but Holier states it to be much 
wilder, worse cultivated, and worse peopled 
than any which he lmd seen in India. Lat, 
25° 36', long. 81" 32'. 

KUSSOOK, in tho Punjab, a largo town 


nine miles from the right or western bank of 
the Ghara. It is a place of great antiquity, is 
inclosed by a wall, and has several divisions, 
each surrounded by a separate wail strengthened 
with bastions. According to tradition, there 
were formerly twelve of these divisions corre- 
sponding to the number of the twelve sons of 
the founder, who assigned one to each. There 
are several mosques and palaces. The sur- 
rounding country abounds in gardens and other 
well-cultivated spots. The inhabitants are all 
Mahometans. Hough observes, that at this 
place “ an army might make a good stand, as 
not only are there heights, but each division 
of the town might be turned into a fortified 
position,” Lat. 31° 9', long. 74° 27'. 

KUSSOWLEE, a British sanatory station 
in Baghat, is situate on the route from Pinjor 
to Simla, nearly due north of the former place, 
and distant from it about fourteen miles by a 
circuitous route. This recently-established 
station is thus described by a correspondent of 
of the Delhi Gazette: — “ Kusfcowlee itself is 
a hill of about five miles h circuit, considerably 
detached from the chain of which it forma a 
part. Jta height is about 7,000 feet, the upper 
part ivsan undulating table-land ; and the whole 
lull (foes not show any abrupt peak. From 
the plains the accent is very sudden, that face 
of the hill presenting a forbidding aspect, in- 
tersected hy perpendicular raiines, ami show- 
ing the sti ata of clay-slate at an angle of 30" 
or 40°. The* road from Binjor is chiefly cut 
along this steep hill-side. The northern face 
of the hill ]» much less abruptly defined, and 
runs into the ranges that slope to the river 
Gumber." In a direct line, it is about 20 miles 
S.W. of Simla, and nearly on a level with ft. 
The soil overlying the rock is light and porous, 
except in places where decaying vegetation has 
accumulated a black mould. The timber con- 
sists principally of firs, mixed with which are 
a few oaks and rhododend?«» \s. The absence 
of underwood, and the polity of the foil 
quickly absorbing rain, render the air dry 
and healthful. The principal disadvantage is 
the want of water. The natural springs are 
at a distance below the station, and the non- 
retaitive nature of the surface precludes tho 
construction of tanks, while from the rocky 
character of the substratum, it is impracticable 
to obtain a supply by sinking wells. Hence, 
during spring and the early part of dimmer, 
water must be brought on mules and bullocks 
from springs a mile and a quarter distant, and 
848 feet below the level of the parade-ground. 
There is no cultivation except in the valleys, 
where irrigation is practicable ; and in such 
localities the slopes are formed into terraces, 
supporting successive slips of Boil bearing very 
fine crops of rice and other gram, ginger, tur- 
meric, potatoes, onions, and other vegetables. 
The writer already quoted describes the scenery 
as fine: — “West wul south, the view of the 
plain is boundless, and after tho rains, tho 
Sutlej winds along in great majesty, its com so 
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Leing clearly tradeable from Roopur to Loo* 
djanah ; while on the other side the Jumna 
can be seen. Standing on the summit of the 
hill, looking down the steep declivity of nearly 
6,000 feet, there is one vast map spread before 
you, which, in the different lights of morning 
and evening, shows a magic variety of tints 
and shades. The sun is just now dipping into 
the Sutlej, where it runs due west; turn 
gradually to the light, and you will have a 
view of the plains of the Punjab, until you 
reach the lowest spurs of the mountain-range, 
just where the river issues from the bills. 
Then comes a group of beautiful varied hills, 
the highest of which is Soorujghur, above 
Belaspoor. Behind these the white peaks 
begin to appear, and, looking north, you have 
the wholes snowy rampart rising in uninter- 
rupted majesty ; for the hills on a level with 
Simla, or even Wbartoo, form but undulations 
in the foreground of this magnificent panorama. 
Turn further round, and to the nortn-east you 
have another group of nearer hills, the most 
conspicuous of which is Baghat, and behind 
them the snow appearing at intervals till you 
reach the east. In that quarter you have lost 
the snow, but there is a beautiful sea of un- 
dulating hills, with here and there glimpses of 
the plains, until, looking south, you come again 
to an unlimited horizon. In all this landscape, 
there is but one thing wanting, the one de- 
ficiency which prevents our hills from being 
absolutely lovely, and that is, the absence of 
water. No lake, no stream, enlivens the view ; 
and this makes all the rest like a beautiful 
face with the eyes shut.” A church has been 
erected here for the accommodation of the 
Christian community. In 1845, Kussowlce 
was visited by cholera, which greatly increased 
the ordinary rate of mortality ; but its general 
salubrity appears well established. Kussowlee 
is distant N.W. from Calcutta'' 1,069 miles. 
Lat. 30° 54', long. 77 ° 3'. 

KUTCHEGUD. — A town situate on the 
north-west point of the peninsula of Kattywar, 
territory of Guzerat, 10 miles S. from the Gulf 
of Cutch, and 118 W. of Raikote. Lat. 22° 20', 
long. 69* 1'. 

KUTCHNAR SURYE. — A town in the 
native state of Gwalior, or possessions of the 
family of Scindia, situate 83 miles W.N.W. 
from Saugur, and 83 miles 8. by W. from 
Bhopal Lat. 24° 24', long. 77° 

KUTCHOUDA. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Amjherah, situate 10 miles S. 
from Amjherah, and 126 miles E, from Baroda. 
Lat. 22° 24', long. 75° 10'. 

KUTCHWA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the left bank of the Ganges, and 
distant N.W. from Calcutta by the river route 
756 miles, 8.E. from the city of Allahabad 52 
by the same. Lat. 25° 12', long. 82° 20'. 

K.UTHOTEEA, in the territory of Baugor 
and Nerbudda, a town in the British district 


of Raingurh, situato on the route from Ram- 
gnrh to Jubbulpoor, 18 miles W.N.W. of the 
former, Lat. 22° 6S', l Iong. 80° 46'. 

KTJTI, — A town in the nntivo Btate of 
Nepal, situate sjx miles 8.E. from the left 
bank of the Bhotiya Coosy river, and 63 miles 
E.N.E. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 28° 8'> long. 
86 ° 11 \ 

KUTKA IJMROAHA, in the British dis- 
trict of Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Allahabad 
to the city of Benares, 55 miles E. of the 
former, 19 W. of the latter, Lat. 25° 16', 
long. 82° 45'. • 

KUTLUNGEE, in the British territory of 
Sagur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Nagpoor 
to Ramgurh, 62 miles N.K. of the former. 
Lat. 21° 47', long. 79° 5V. 

KUTOLA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route, i ml Nagor, from Jessm!- 
meer to Nusserabad, and 142 miles N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 27°, long. 73° 16'. 

KUTOLLEE, in the territory of Kotah, in 
Raj poo tan a, a town on the left bank of the 
river Parbutty, and held by a feudatory of the 
rajah of Kotah. The residence of the feudatory 
is a lofty edifice, in a handsome Hindoo style 
of architecture, situate on the bank of the 
river. Distant direct N.E. of Kotah 50 miles, 
J8.W. of Gwalior 110. Lat. 2.V*39', long 76^35'. 

KUTPURI, in the British district of 
Etawah, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Agra to that of Etawah, and 18 miles N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 26' 58', long. 78' 53'. 

KUTRA, in the Britialudistrict of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
pass on one of the routes from the city of 
Allahabad to Rewa, and 63 miles S.E. of the 
former. The surface of the country rises from 
the valley of the Ganges about Mirzapoor to 
the elevated tracts of Bundelcund and Boghel- 
cund, lying to the south-west. The ascent 
takes place in successive plateaus, becoming 
continually more elevated towards the west, 
and bounded on the side of the more depressed 
tracts by ranges of hills of no great relative 
elevation. The plateau nearest the Ganges is 
bounded towards it by a ridge traversed by the 
Tara Pass, and to the south and south-west it 
is bounded by a ridge which forms the face of 
the plateau that rises over it, and is traversed 
by the Kutra Pass. The north-east side# of 
the Kutra raDge, towards Tara I^iss, is rather 
Hteep, yet overstrewn with rubbish of dis- 
integrated rock, amidst which grftws a stunted 
forest of tiees allied to pines, hordes the pi pal 
{Ficus religiosa) and coranthus. * The village 
of Kutra is situate at the north-e£st side of the 
pass, on the left bank of the Seoti, a small 
river tributary to the Biund. Into the Seoti 
are discharged several small streams, which 
tumble in lofty cascades down the face of the 
overhanging ridge. At that of Bilohi, twelve 
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miles west of the Kutra raws, the fall is 398 
feet, and the escarpment nearly perpendicular. 
Franklin considers pari of the ndge rising 
above the village to he saliferous ; and adds, 
that salt is manufactured on the banks of the 
Tons. According to Jacqedmout, however, 
the water of the wells is not salt. The road 
through the paa9 is excellent, being carefully 
laid down from Mirzapoor. Water fe abundant, 
being obtained from the Seoti ; but supplies 
must be collected from the adjacent country. 
Elevation of summit of ridge above the sea 
1,219 feet: of the village, 620 feet. Lat. 
24° 51', long. 82° 11'. 

KUTRA.— See Meeranpooh Kutra. 

KUTKUHKE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Balasure, licut.-gov. of Bengal, 99 miles 
S.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 21° 39', long. 87° 16'. 

KUTTAJEE, a f>nmll river of Sinde, rises 
in the hilly tract between Kurrachee and 
Sehwan, and in lat. 25° 7', long. 67' 28'. 
After a course of twenty miles m a north- 
westerly direction, it falls into the river Goor- 
ban. Though so inconsiderable in point of 
size, it is in this arid country important, for 
affording a constant supply of good water, as 
even when it has ceased to run, the pools in its 
bed contain considerable quantities. 

KUTTANO, m the British district of Myn- 
pooiee, iieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village 30 miles N.W. of the town of Myn- 
pooi ( o. Lat. 27 & 24', long. 78° 37'. 

K UTTEEGEEREE. — A town in the British 
district of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 78 
miles E. by N. of Belgaum. Lat. 16° 4', long. 
75 w 4V. 

KUTTOKITN. — See Myhee Caunta. 

KUTTOWLI, in the British district of 
Futtehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Banda to the town 
of Futtehpoor, and 11 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 26° 52\ long. 80° 44'. 

KUTTREE. — A town in the British district 
of Bhagulpoor, lieut -gov. of Bengal, 20 miles 
N.E. by E. of Bhagulpoor. Lat. 25° 20', long. 
87° 17'. 

KUTTUNGEE; in the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Saugor 
cantonment to Jubbulpoor, 89 miles S.E. of 
former, 22 N.W. of latter. It has a bazar, and 
is well supplied with water. Heie is a con- 
siderable quantity of iron, manufactured priu- 
ci pally into eun-liarrela, which are much 
esteemed and largely exported. Lat. 23° 27% 
long. 79° 50'. 

■ K UTTU N GTOLLA . — A town of the Dec- 

can, in the territory of Nagpoor or Berar, 
situate 70 mileB N.E. by E. from Nagpoor, and 
101 miles S. from Jubbulpoor. Lat. 21° 41', 
long. 80° 4'. 

KUTTUNGY.— A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor or Berar, situate on the right bank of 
one of the branches of Uie Wein Gunga, and 


88 miles E.N.E. from Nagpoor# Lat. 21° 43', 
long. 80° 21'. 

KtJTUBPOOIt, in the British district of 
AMysftur, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route, by Khasganj, from 
Bareilly to Allyghur cantonment, and 20 miles 
8.E, of the latter, 52 N.E. of Agra. Lat. 
27° 51', long. 78° 25'# 

KUTUBUGGA. — A town in the British 
district of Sumbulpoor, on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, situate 19 miles N E. by 
N. of Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21° 41', long. 84° 10'. 

KUTULGARH, in the Britibh district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a fort, formerly garrisoned by the Uoorkha 
troops, situate on the route, by Ramesur, fiom 
the canton merit of Petoragurh to that of 
i Champaw ut, four miles N. of the latter. Webb, 
j who surveyed it at the close of A.D. 1815, thus 
describes it : — “ The shape of Kutulgurh fort 
I is irregular, and fitted, as it were, to the top 
of the hill on which it Btands. The work is 
oblong ; its greatest length from north to south 
may be about fifty yards, and the breadth half 
that quantity *. each extremity is completed by 
a species of star fort : the line connecting these 
has, at short distances, salient angles, which 
flank each other with tolerable exactness. The 
wall is of considerable solidity, and is com- 
posed of rough Rtones without cement ; it is 
looped and pierced all round, and is nine feet high 
on the outside. The whole w'ork is surrounded, 
about fifteen et beyond the wall, by a stockade, 
the stakes of which are about ten feet above the 
earth. The whole appears to be in good and 
defensible order. The ascent to the fort is 
most easy from the eastern side, but is, even 
here, very steep ; and the latter part, by a 
zig-zag path, is within long musket-shot*' of a 
detached stockade outside the fort. Close to 
this stockade a small Hindoo temple. Water 
must be obtained from a souice covered by a 
fire of musWiy from the stockade, distant 400 
feet. Lat. 29° 24', long. 80 5'. 

KUTUMBO, in the raj ^r protected Raj- 
poot state of Ulwar, a small town on the 
eastern frontier, towards Pdinrtpore. It was 
bombarded and laid in ruins October 29th, 
1 803, by tho Mahratta army, which had escaped 
from the Deccan, and whs flying before the 
British under General Lake. On the 31st the 
British general reached the smoking ruins of 
Kutumbo, but found that the enemy had de- 
serted it that morning ; and pursuit being con- 
tinued, the fugitive host was next morning 
overtaken, ana totally defeated at Laswari. 
Kutumbo is 60 miles W. of Agra, 95 miles S. 
of Delhi. Lat. 27° 19', long. 77° 8'. 

KU YOY, in the British district of Malabar, 
under the presidency of Madras, a town on an 
extensive estuary of a river flowing from the 
Western Ghauts. The surrounding country is 
a sandy plain of no great fertility, but suited for 
the culture of inferior rice and cocoanut-trees. 
The town is stated to have only at>o\it sixty or 
seventy houses. The inhabitants ate Mop labs 
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or Mussulmans. Here the English h ml a 
factory in 1750 ; and about that time the French 
built a fort on the south side of the vivor. 
This fort, and another of native construction, 
are now in ruins. Distance N.W. from Cananore 
18 miles, S.E.from Mangalore 58. Lat. 12° 6', 
long. 75° 16'. 

KUWA, in til e British district of Futteh- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the left bank of the river Jumna, 17 
miles S. of the town of Futtehpore. Lat. 
25* 4*, long. 80° 52. 

KYAL PYEN. — A town of Burmah, situate 
53 miles from the left bank of the Ira wady, and 
96 miles N.E. by N. from Ava. Lat. 23° 3', 

1 long. 96° 50'. 

KYAN NAYAT MYO.— A town of Bur- 
mah, situate on the left bank of the Irawady 
river, 96 miles N. from Ava. Lat. 23° 15', 
long. 96°. 

KYAR, or KYE RIVER, one of the 
mouths of the Indus, leading into the Titty- 
anee. Lat, 24° 34', long. 67° 13'. 

KYARDA, in Sinner, a village in the Doon 
or valley of* the same imme, and on the loute 
from Debra to N&hun, being 21 miles S.E. of 
the latter place. It is a small place, described 
by Mundy as " romantically situated in a dell, 
completely encompassed by woody heights, 
on the summit of the nearest of which are the 
ruins of what appears to have been a petty 
Goorkah fortress.” The lands comprised m the 
Kyarda Doon were granted to the rajah of 
Sirmoor by the British government in 1833, 
subject to certain conditions ; among which 
were the impartial administration of justice, the 
abolition of transit-duties, and the construction 
and repair of roads. Elevation of* the village 
above the sea 1,844 feet. Lat. 30° 28', long. 
77* 36'. 

KYBYOUN. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the right bank of the Irawady river, and 60 
miles N. from Ava. Lat. 22 u 42*, long. 95° 56' . 

K YL. — A town in the north-east quarter of 
the Punjaub, situate in the British district of 
Spiti, 107 miles E. byN. of Kangra. Lat. 
32° 17', long. 78 u 3\ 

KYLASCOTTAH. — A town in the hill 
zemindarry of Jeypoor, on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, Bituate 79 miles E. by N. 
from Jeypoor, and 100 miles W. by S. from 
Ganjaro. Lat. 19* 14', long. 83° 36'. 

KYLEE, in the British district of Benares, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pi evinces, a town on 
the route from Chunar to Dmapore, situate 21 
miles N.E. of the former, 125 S.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 25° 20', long. 83° 13'. 

KYMPROO, a village in Amman, situate 
on the right bank of the Lemroo river, near 
the confluence of one of the feeders of that 
river. Lat. 20* 35', long. 93° 33'. 

KYNETA, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, Keut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 


Efenwft, and 42 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat* 
27* S', long. 78° 81'. 

RYOKOO.— A town of Burmah, situate 
20 miles W. from the right bank of the Ira- 
wady river, and 145 miles S.W. from Ava. 
Lat. 20* 24', long. 94* 23'. 

KYOONTHUL.— See Keyonthul. ' 

KYOUKDWAIN. — A town of Eastern 
India, in the British province of Tenasserim, 
142 miles N. by W. of Tenasserim. Lat. 
14° T , long. 98 u 38'. 

KYOUKKYAIL — A town of Burmah, 
situate on the right bank of the Irawady, and 
173 miles N. by E. from Ava. Lat. 24* 20', 
long. 96* 30'. m 

KYOUKNEMO, in the island of Ramree, 
in Arracan, a village situate on a large creek, 
by which it has access to the sea. It was at 
one time much infested by divcoitH, but through 
the exertions of the magistrates, it has now 
become a thriving place. 

KYOUK PHYOO, the capital town and 
principal military station of the island of 
Ramree, province of Arracan, is situated on 
its north-western extremity. It derives it* 
designation from Kheouk, signifying white, 
and Plieo, a stoue, on account of the number 
of beautiful white pebbles which cover tin* 
beach in its vicinity. It stands upon the 
extremity of a sandy plain, which is bounded 
on the south-west by a range of sandstone lulls, 
varying in height from 500 to 2,000 feet. On the 
east it is bounded by a small creek, which 
confers upon it superior facility of water- 
communication with Calcutta, Chittagong, Ac. 
It iH a healthy spot, and its salubrity is pro- 
bably in a great measure owing to the pro- 
tection it receives from the range of sandhills 
on the south-west, forming an admirable Wrier 
agaiust the monsoon , which gen erally approach ph 
with great fury from that quarter. In con- 
nection with that of nature, the powerful hand 
of art has been at work for the last few years, 
and a great improvement has been effected by 
removing all the deuse jungle in the vicinity 
of the town, which generated much dampness, 
and consequent disease. A judicious system 
of drainage has also been carried out. Tts 
harbour is said to be one of the finest in the 
world. Its entrance is so deep and wide as to 
allow of the safe ingress of the largest-sized 
I ships at any season of the year. Lat. 19* 24', 

1 long. 93° 84'. 

1 KYOUKTEGADEYOTJNG, a village in 
, Arracan, situate on the left bank of the Cola- 
dyne river, a few miles S. of Ferguson's route. 

| Lat. 20* 50', long. 93* 9'. 

j KYOUNGTHA, a pass in the British dis- 
\ trict of Pegue, on the route nvdr the Youma- 
doung Mountains, connecting the seacoast of 
the Bay of Bengal with the interior of Pegue. 
The crest of the pass is 20 miles N.N.W. of 
Bassein, in lat. 17° 2'> long. 94* 45'. 

KYRABAD, in Rajpoutana, a town of 
5K± 
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Kotah, situate on the route from Neemuch to 
the city of Kotah, 78 miles N.E. of former, 
44 B.W. of latter. It* has a bazar, and water 
is abundant. The number of houses is esti- 
mated at 400. Lat. *24° 37', long. 70°. 

KYRAGURH. — A towif of the Deccan, in 
the territory of Nag poor or Berar, situate 
114 miles E. by N. from Nagpoor, and 
102 miles S. from Ramgurh. l^at. 21° 20', 
long. 80° 53'. 

KYRANUH, in tho British district of 
Muzuffurnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Mnzuffur- 
nugur to Paneeput, 30 miles W. by S. of the 
former. It has a population of 15,162 inhabi- 
tants. Lat. 29° 23', long. 77° 16'. 

KYRE. — A town of Burmah, situate on the 
left bank of theKhyendwen river, and 118 miles 
N.W. from Ava. Lat. 23 2', long. 94° 45'. 

KYREE DERA, in Kimle, a village on the 
route from Larkhana to Bagh, anil 15 miles N. 
of the former place. There is a good supply 
of water fiom wells and pools about the village. 
Lat. 27° 44', long. 68° 7 . 

KYREE GUUREE, or KEYRA GHUR- 
UEE, in Sinde, a town on the route fiorn 
Larkhana to Bagh, and 44 miles N. of the 
former place. Jt is situate on the south- 
eastern bonier of the Pat, or desert of Shikar- 
poor, is 8UiTounded with aj^'all, and is supplied 
with water from wells. Lat. 28* 6', lontr. 
67 57'. 

KYltIM, in Eastern India, one of the 
Cosiva hill states, Ih>u tided north-east and 
south by the British territory of Jynteah, and 
west by the other Cossya states : it extends 
from lat. 25* 10' — 25* 58', and from long. 
91° 48'- -92 IV; is 58 miles in length from 
north to south, and 13 in breadth. 

KYTHUL, in Sirhind, a town the principal 
place of the territory of Kythul. It is situate 
in a level, fertile country, and is irregularly, 
but substantially, built of excellent brick. The 
palace is a lofty building of a striking appear- 
ance, rising above a fine grove of trees, o\er- 
hangiug a spacious sheet of water. There are 
in the town kilns, producing great quantities 
of hal ammoniac. The last rajah of the country 
died in 1843, and, leaving no issue, his posses- 
sions lapsed to the paramount power in India. 
At the period of the escheat, in 1843, the terri- 
tory comprised 516 villages, and was estimated 
to yield a surplus revenue of 44,000/. Kythul 
is distant N.W. of Calcutta 1,004 miles. Lat. 
29° 49', long. 76° 28'. 

KYUAI-THK-TSAKHAN.-A town of 
Burmah, situate 33 miles E. of the left bank 
of the Irawady, and 126 miles N. by E. from 
Ava. Lat. 23° 39', long. 96° 82'. 

K YUNG YAM. — A town in the dominions* 
of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
190 miles E, by S. from Sirinagur, and 
159 miles N.E. from Knngra. Lat. 83" 89', 
long. 78° IV. 
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LABADOR,— -One of the islands situated at 
the mouth of the Megna river. Its length 
from north to south is 11 miles, and its breadth 
five ; the centre being in lat. 22° 22'. lonff 
90* 48'. 


LABEIRA, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Bareilly to Pillibeet, 
and 13 miles N.E, of the former. Lat. 28* 28', 
long. 79* 35'. 


LABRUNG, in BuBsahir, a village of the 
district of Koonawur, is situate near the right* 
bank of the Zong, a feeder of the Sutluj, and 
i divided by it from the town of Kanum. 

| Gerard describes it as of considerable size ; 

| Hutton, as “a small and filthy -looking place, 

! built on the edge of a bhehing hill.” Here is 
a small fort, l>elonging to the rajah of Busaahir. 
It is square, about forty feet high, and sur- 
rounded by a loopholed wall of stones without 
cement. Elevation above the sea 9,296 feet. 
Lat. 31" 40', long. 78° 29'. 

LACARACOONDA.— A town in the British 
district of Beerboodi, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
situate 111 miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 
23° 48', long. 87 J 20\ 

LACCADIVE ISLANDS. — A cluster off 
the Malabar coast of India. They extend from 
lat. ! Q 50' to 12* 3p' f and from long. 72* 20' to 
74° 25', and contain a population of 6,800. 
The greatei portion of these islands are under 
the uncontrolled management of the Beebee of 
Cannauore, subject to the payment of an annual 
tribute to the British government of 1,000/. 
This tribute having fallen into arrear, the 
islands have been attached, and are now under 
the administration of the British government 


LAOHOONG. — A town in the native state 
of Sikhini, situate on the right bank of the 
Tcesta river, and 52 miles .V.E. by N. from 
Daijeeling. Lat. 27’ 40', long. 88° 47'. 
LACKREEGONG, in *he British district of 


Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town, with bazar, on the route, by 
Hajapur ferry, from the cantonment of Allah- 
abad to Banda, and 16 miles W. of the former. 
Lat, 25° 25', long. 81" 46'. 

LADAKH, or MIDDLE TIBET.— A very 
elevated and nigged country north of the 
Punjab, aud included within the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the present ruler of Cashmere. 
Excluding the British districts of Spiti and 
Lahoul, Ladakh is distributed iuio five sub- 
divisions, named Nabra, Ladakh, Zansknr, 
Hukchu, aud Purik-Sura-Dras. It is bounded 
on the north by the unexplored region south 
of Chinese Turkistan, and the Chinese territory 
of Khoten ; on the north-east by the Chinese 
territory of Khoten, and Chan-than aud 
Rodokh, districts of Great Tibet ; on the south 
by the Chinese territory and Spiti ; on the 
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south-west by Ijahoul, Charnba, and Klshtewar, 
and on the west by Cashmere and Bultistan. 
The information obtained by Vigne and Cun- 
ningham justifies us in stating the position of 
Ladakh as being between lat. 32° 20'— 35°, 
long. 75° 30' — 79* 30' ; and in computing the 
area at 26,036 square miles. The most im- 
portant feature in the physical aspect of Ladakh 
is the great valley of the Indus, which traverses 
the country through its whole length, from 
south-east to north-west, and divides the great 
northern range called variously Kouenlun, 
Mooz Taugh, or Karakorum, from the stupend- 
ous mountains of Rupshu, Spiti, and Zanskar. 
The moat elevated mountains rise to heights 
JRttle inferior to those of any summits on the 
face of the globe. The climate is characterized 
by cold ana excessive aridity. 

The population is of that variety of the 
human race called the Mongolian by Blumeu- 
bacb and his followers, and are classed under 
the general denomination Tibetan. The amount 
is estimated by Moorcroft at between 160,000 
and 180,000 persons ; but a decrease appears 
to have taken place since Moorcroft’s time, and 
the present amount of inhabitants is presumed 
to be 125,000. They have the usual features 
of the Mongolians, but improved by intermix- 
ture with the Casbmerian ; the women "espe- 
cially, according to Gholaum Hyder, are pretty 
and fair, with rosy cheeks. In moral cha- 
racter they are mild, good-humoured, peace- 
able, and honest, but timid, indolent, exces- 
sively dirty, addicted to intoxication and sexual 
immorality. Gholaum Hyder observes : — 
“They are the most peaceable race of beingB 
in the world, very quiet, honcBt, and hospi- 
table.” In consequence of this disposition, 
crimes of violence are scarcely known. Poly- 
andry is common among the lower orders, and, 
according to the last-quoted authority, under 
peculiarly disgusting circumstances. “ In a 
family of two or more brothers \$ho are poor, 
only one of them marries, and the wife is 
common to all, and no jealousies or quarrels 
ensue.” Primogeniture here has such high 
privileges, that on the marriage of the eldest 
son, the property of the parents passes to him, 
and they become dependent on him for main- 
tenance, while the younger brothers are little 
better than servants. The men wear close 
dresses of woollen cloth, and large mantles, 
which, for the rich, are mad© of European 
broad-cloth, for the poor of sheepskin, with 
the wool inwards. The dress of the grand 
lama or priest is yellow, that of other lamas of 
superior rank red; and as these dignitaries 
wear broad-brimmed hats, they closely resem- 
ble cardinals in costume. The dress of the 
women consists of a jacket and petticoat of 
enormous dimensions, and a sheepskin mantle. 
When rich, they are loaded with a variety of 
fantastic ornaments and uncouth jewellery. 
“A Ladakhi female, in full costume/’ observes 
Moorcroft, “would cause no small sensation 
amongst the fashionable dames of a European 
capital.” The language is Tibetan, 'according 


to Klaproth, the primitive dialect of the abori- 
ginal people inhabiting the vast mountain- 
region between Hindostan and Tartary. It is 
very rough, and abounds in harsh combinations 
of consonants, unutterable even by those ac- 
customed to the moat rugged tongues of north- 
ern Europe. The religion is Lamaism, a form 
of Buddliism, resembling apparently in its 
moral and spiritual tenets those entertained by 
the early ascetics and by the Quietists of later 
date. In the existence of monastic establish- 
ments for both sexes, the acknowledgment of 
a supreme infallible head of the whole religious 
community, and the adoption of pageantry in 
public worship, some seeming resemblance has 
oeen traced to the characteristics of the Romish 
church. Moorcroft describes Lamaism as “a 
strange mixture of metaphysics, mysticism, 
morality, juggling, and idolatry.” The trans- 
migration of souls is received as a prominent 
tenet. The Deity is worshipped in the cha- 
racter of a trinity, but adoration is paid to a 
great number of inferior beings, represented 
by a variety of curious idols. The general 
character of Lamaism appears to be more 
gentle than that of many other superstitions, 
and under its influence the terrific Moguls and 
other Tartars have become a comparatively 
mild and peaceable race. 

Previously to the conquest of this country 
by the Sikhs, the government was a simple 
despotism, which, ddling Moorcroft’s resident e, 
was administered by the khaluin or pmno 
minister of the rajah, who was himself but a 
mere pageant: at all times the sovereign w.w 
liable to be deposed by tbe intrigues of the 
influential lamas, and his place supplied b\ the 
next in hereditary succession. The revenue 
was not paid in money, the people being bound 
to support the rajah and his officer, not only 
by furnishing provisions, and all other things 
requisite for subsistence, but serving as dome ^tic 
as well as ngricultuial labourer. They wne 
likewise bound to take the field in case of 
collision with neighbouring states. Gholauiu 
Hyder hays, the “ troops are mostly horsoim u, 
armed with a few matchlocks, bows and arrows, 
and swords, and may amount in all to 2,000 
men ; the infantry may be about 1,200 men, 
armed with matchlocks, bows and airows, and 
swords.” They are incredibly cowardly, and 
so ill armed that, according to Moorcroft, on 
occasion of a war with their neighbours of 
Bultistan, the infantry had but one matchlock 
for ten men, and one sword for six. It is not 
therefore surprising that Ladakh made no 
resistance to the troops of Gholab Singh, the 
present ruler of Cashmere, who t$ok possession 
of it in 1835, and Htill retains his acquisition. 

LADNO.— A town in the Ridpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 126 miles N.E. from JTodhpoor, and 
81 miles N. by W. from Ajmecr. Lat, 27° 38', 
long. 74° 28'. 

LADWA, in Sirhind, a small territory for- 
merly the jaghire of a Sikh chieftain, who, in 
consequence of the non-performance of his 
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feudatory obligations during the Lahore war, 
was deprived of his possessions, which were 
annexed to the British dominions. Ladwa, 
the principal place, is situate 22 miles N. from 
Kuruool, in lat. 29° 59', long. 77° 6'. 

LAENADONVN, in thesBritish district of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Nagpoor 
to Jubbulpoor, 45 miles S.S.W, of the latter. 
Lat. 22° 34', long. 79° 44'. 

LA GW AN.— A town in the British district 
of Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 58 miles 
S.W. of Jtajraahal. Lat. 24° 22', long. 87° 14', 

LAHAR, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
the possessions of the Scindia family, a town 
six miles E. of the right or E. bank of the 
river Sindh. In A.D. 1780, Captain Pop- 
liam, in command of 2,400 infantry, a small 
body of cavalry, and a detail of European 
artillery, with a howitzer and a few field-pieces, 
besieged this fort, which wa a found to bo much 
stronger than had been fallaciously represented 
by the rana of Gohud, who was anxious to 
have it captured from the Mahrattas. It was 
imperfectly breached, and as the light field- 
pietes could pioduce no farther effect on the 
defences, the British commander determined 
to make a desperate attempt at storming. By 
exirao! dinary », n lodgment was made in 
the place. <l Dreadful slaughter ensued on 
both holes. The enemy defended themselves 
with desperation, and it was not until the 
gninson, which had consisted of 500 men, was 
reduced to their killadar and a mere handful of 
his dependants, that quarter was demanded. 
The British lost 125 men.’* It appears to have 
been ceded to Scindia by the second article of 
the treaty of Mustafapoor, on the 22nd No- 
vember, 1 805. Lahar is 50 miles W. of Calpee, 
the same distance E. of Gwalior fort, 85 S.E. 
of Agia. Lat. 28" 12', long. 78 59'. 

LA HEN EE, in the British district of Fut- 
lehpoor, lieut, gov, of Agra, a town on the 
right bank of the Ganges, 917 miles from 
Calcutta by the river, 107 miles above Allah- 
abad, N.W. from the towu of Futtehpoor by 
land 15 miles. Lat. 28° 8', long. 80° 4T. 

LAHORE, a large city in the Punjab, is 
situate about a mile east of the Ravco river. 
It is surrounded by a brick wall, formerly 
twenty -five feet high, but which has recently 
been lowered by the British government. Ruu- 
jeet Singh ran a good trench around the wall, 
beyond this constructed a line of works round 
the entire circumference, mounted them with 
heavy artillery, and gave orders for clearing 
away such ruins and other objects as might 
yield shelter to assailants. The circuit of tlifa 
line of fortifications exceeds seven miles. The 
fort or citadel occupies the north-west angle of 
the city, and contains extensive magazines and 
manufactories of warlike stores. There are 
several large and handsome mosques. The 
Padshah mosque, said to have been built by 
Aurungzebe, is a massive, lofty stature of 
red sandstone, of great size, and ornamented 
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with spacious cupolas. It was converted into 
a barrack by Runjeet Singh. The Vizier 
Kban mosque is also a fine edifice, ornamented 
with lofty minarets, and covered with varnished 
tiles, inscribed with Arabic sentences, which 
are popularly supposed to comprise the entire 
of the Koran. These splendid structures have 
been desecrated by the Sikhs, who killed swine 
in them, and converted their courts into stables. 
Tlie Sonara rnosaue is another Bplendid building. 
There are besides many handsome mosques 
and Hindoo temples. One of the greatest 
ornaments in the neighbourhood is the tomb 
of the Mogul emperor J ehangir. It is very 
extensive and beautiful, of a quadrangular 
figure, with a minaret at each corner, rising 
to the height of seventy feet. The principal 
material is red sandstone, but there is a profu- 
sion of ornaments executed in marble, arranged 
in elegant mosaics, representing flowers and 
texts of the Koran in Arabic and Persian. 
These texts consist of a hundred repetitions 
of the name of God in different modes of 
expression. This beautiful monument is about 
three miles west of Lahore. It is separated 
from the town by the river Ravec, which has 
lately swept away part of the wall inclosing 
the tomh, and threatens speedily to engulf the 
structure itself. Runjeet Singh gave it as a 
residence to a French officer of the name of 
M. Ainise, who caused it to be cleared out and 
put in repair, but died shortly afterwards. His 
fate was considered by the Mahometans as 
retributive pf his impiety in desecrating the 
sacred pile, which has since been closed up. 
Another of these huge ornamental tombs is 
styled that of Anarkalli, a youth, according to 
tradition, a favourite of one of the emperors, 
who, instigated by jealousy, having seen him 
smile at a lady of the imperial zenana, caused 
him to bo put to death, by being built up in a 
brick cell, ayd this splendid mausoleum to be 
raised over him. Unfortunately, the tone of 
Mahometan morals is not such as to render 
the story incredible. Three miles north-east 
of Lahore fa the garden c! Shah Jehan, the 
Shalimar, or “ House of Joy.” ^It is about 
half a mile long, with three successive ter- 
races, rising one above the other, and contains 
450 fountains, which throw up water, subse- 
quently received into marble tanks. Runjeet 
Singh barbarously defaced this superb monu- 
ment of oriental magnificence, by removing a 
large portion of the marble embellishments to 
his new capital, Amritsir. 

The streets of Lahore, which are very narrow, 
contain numbers of lofty but gloomy houses, 
inclosed within extensive dead walls. The 
bazars, though numerous, and stocked with 
profusion of costly wares, are in general con- 
tracted * id mean. There is an abundant 
supply of water from wells in the town. The 
vicinity is fertile and well cultivated, being 
covered with the inu*st luxuriant giu'deus and 
orchards. The great extent and size of the 
ruins scattered over the adjacent country bear 
evidence of the former greatness of the city. 
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Von Htigel describes the scene m a huge mass 
of serais, palaces, an# ruins, which must be 
seen, to form any notion of their multitude 
and extent* The population is still consider- 
able, the streets being crowded in an extra- ( 
ordinary degree j yet in this respect, as well as' 
in regard to trade, Lahore, according to Burnes, 
is greatly excelled by Amritsir, which has re- 
cently grown up into a successful rival ; for 
though Runjeet Singh resided much at Lahore, 
where he delighted to show his state, Amritsir 
was both the spiritual and commercial capital 
of his dominions. The statement of Burnes, 
however, as to the comparative amount of the 
population of the two cities, has been disputed, 
and the superiority claimed for Lahore, which, 
even in its decay, is a great city. Vbn Hugel 
says that it stretches in a semicircular form four 
or five miles along the branch of the ltavee, 
and yet that, if we judge from the ruins, it is 
not one-tenth part the size that it once was. 
It is very difficult to make even any safe guens 
at its population ; but from its extent and the 
multitudes which throng it, the number can 
scarcely be less than from 94,000 to 95,000. 
This indeed is a great declension from the 
amount in the time when it was the residence 
of the Mogul emperors, and was nine miles in 
length; the population then, probably,* was 
eight or ten times the present number* 

Lahore partakes to some extent of the advan- 
tages of education, and even forms a centre for 
their diffusion. It is the seat of an establish- 
ment which is at once a vernacular school and 
a college for the study of Hindoo and Maho- 
medan learning and European knowledge, 
through vernacular media. A portion of the 
funds of the institution is contributed by the 
British government, but it is chiefly supported 
by subscriptions from Bhopaul and four other 
native states, the chiefs and people of which 
regard its maintenance cm inseparably con- 
nected with British protection and supremacy ; 
so that, in the language of Major Cunningham, 
11 it is a kind of fashion to contribute to the 
school.” In 1849 the number of pupils was 
541. * 

Lahore appears to have fallen into the hands 
of Mahmood of Ghiznee in 1009, on his advance 
to destroy Naugraout ; and in 1152 it became 
the capital of the Gaznevide dynasty. In 1180 
it was captured from the last Gaznevide by 
8ahub-ud-deio, the Gourian monarch. In 1523 
it was taken by Sultan Baber, whose posterity 
made it A favourite residence, and raised it to 
its greatest splendour. In 1748 it fell into the 
hands of Ahmed Shah, the first Lurani emperor. 
In 1799 Runjeet Singh was, by Zeman Shah, 
invested with the government of Lahore, with 
the title of rajah. He immediately manifested 
his determination to possess the substance as 
well as the ensigns of power, by expelling three 
Sikh sirdars, who attempted to regain posses- 
sion ; and he thenceforward made it one of his 
favourite places of residence. When, after the 
death ef that chieftain, the enormities com- 
mitted by thoie who grasped his power, com- 


pelled the English to put an end to his dynasty, 
Lahore became, with the rest of the Punjaub, 
British. The events connected with its sub- 
jugation are related in the historical sketch of 
the Punjaub. Lahore is in lat. 31° 36', long. 
74° 21V * 

LAHOREE BUNDER, in Sindo, a village 
on the south or left bank of the Buggaur, or 
western branch of the Indus, 20 miles from the 
Pittee mouth. # When visited by Alexander 
Hamilton, in 1699, it was the principal port of 
Sinde, beiDg accessible for ships of 200 tons 
burthen ; and at the close of the last century 
it was the seat of an English factory. It has 
since fallen to decay, in consequence of the 
contiguous channel having ceased to be navi- 
gable. Lat. 24° 32V long. 67° 28'. 

LAHOUL, in the north-east of the Punjab, 
a British district, bounded on the north-east 
by Ladak ; on tho east by Spiti ; on the 
south-west by Kulu ; and on the west by 
Chamba and Kisktawar. It is about sixty- 
eight miles in length, and thirty-four in breadth, 
and contains an area of 1,872 square miles. 
It is situate between lat. 32" 5' — 83° S', long. 
76° 45' — 77° 46'. This territory is surrounded 
by lofty mountains ; the Ritanka Pass, on the 
south, having an elevation of 13,300 feet, and 
the Bara Lacha Pass, on the north-west, 
16,500 ; some peaks in the vicinity rising 

1.000 feet higher, and being covered with per- 
petual snow. Lakoul is traversed by innu- 
merable torrents, the feeders of the Surajbhaga 
and the Chandrabliaga, the junction of which 
forms the river Chenaub. The elevation of 
the whole territory must bo very great, as 
Kishtawar, above 100 miles lower down tho 
course of the rapid Chenaub, is more than 

5.000 feet above the level the sea. There 
are no towns in this secluded tract, the only 
collections of habitations being two small 
hamlets, one called Gosha, the other Tandi, 
both situate close to the confluence of the 
Surajhhaga and Chandrabhaga. Notwithstand- 
ing tlie elevation of the surface, good crops of 
grain are produced. 

LAIDAH. — A town in the British district 
of Ramgur, licut. -gov. of Bengal, 52 miles 
E.N.E. of Hazareebagh. Lat. 24 3 12', long. 
86° 11V 

LAIHRAH, in »Sirhind, a village on the 
route from IlAnsec to Loodiana, and 16 miles 
H. of tho latter town. It is situate in a country 
having a surface slightly undulated, moderately 
fertile, and comparatively cultivated. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 993 miles^ Lat. 30" 4 if, 
long. 75° 53'. 4 

LAKAHPOOR, in the British district of 
Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the NiW. Provinces, 
a village 20 miles N . of the town of Mynpoorie. 
Lat. 27' 81', long. 78 57'. 

LAKAHURRAH, in the Punjab, a village 
on the route from Lahore to Mooltan, 50 miles 
N.E, of#he latter city. It is situate on the 
left bank of the Raven, about 30 miles above 
5.i0 
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its confluence with the ChenoOb. Lai. 80® 33', 
long, ir i3'. 

LAKGWADWA. — A’ town in the British 
province of Aracan, situate 93 miles S.8.E. of 
Aracan. Lat. 19° 30 7 , long. ^3° 58'. 

LAK1IAJUMOGARL — A. town in the 
native state of Nepal, situate on the right bank 
of a branch of the Marachangdi river, and 
67 miles N.W. by W. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 
28 J 14', long. 84*26'. • 

LAKHA MANDAL, in Jaunsar, a ruined 
town on the right bank of the JunmA, and 
300 feet above it. Some celebrity attaches to 
it in the Hindoo legends, in which it is re- 
garded as one of the temporary residences of 
the Pandus, ho famous in the heroic ages of 
Hindustan. Lat. 30° 44', long. 78° 7'. 

tfAKNAOTI, in the British district of 
Suharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kurnoul to 
Suharunpoor, and 15 miles N.E. of the former 
place. It is situate on the Sendellie, a torrent 
falling into the Jumna a few miles lower down. 
Distant N W. from Calcutta 980 miles. Lat. 
29 46', long. 77’ 16'. 

LAKSA, in the British district of Barasut, 
lieut gov. of Bengal, a village, with a police- 
station, situate on the Golgosi, an offset of the 
(ranges, which, some miles lower down, or 
farther south, is lost in the Sunderbunds. 
Lak*>a is distant from Calcutta, E., 40 miles. 
Lat. 22° 44', long. 89 J 4'. 

LALDERWAZA. — A pass on the route 
from Kberee to Debra, over the Sewalik range, 
sepai ating 'the British districts of the Dehra 
Doon autl Suharunpoor. It was a secondaiy 
station in the trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 2,935 feet. 
Lat. 31C 13', long. 77° 58'. 

LA LX) HANG, or LALL DONG. — A vil- 
lage on the northern frontier of the British 
district of Bijnour, towards Kutnaon. Thither, 
in 1774, Favzullah Khan, the Robilla leader, 
retreated after hiH defeat by the British in the 
battle of Tcosunali, and, beiug closely pressed 
by the victorious army, aided by the nawab of 
Guile, entered into a convention, acknowledging 
the supremacy of that potentate. Distant 925 
miles N.W. from Calcutta. Lat. 29° 52', long. 
78° 23'. 

LALEE RIVER.— A small tributary of 
the Dihong, rising in lat. 28®, long. 95° X, in 
the mountainous territory inhabited by the 

* Abor tribes. Flowing iu an easterly direction, 

' it falls into the Dihong river, in lat. 27° 56', 

Jong. 95" 23'. 

’ LALER FORT, or LALLNEtR, in the 
British district of Bolundshuliur, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Khftsgunge to Meerut, and 61 miles S.E. 
of the latter. I At. 28° 1$', long. 73° T. 

LALGLAH. — A river of OriBsa, rising in 
lat. 19° 35', long. 83° 18', on the northern 

* bouudary of the native state of Jeypoor, 
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through which it ftowsima southerly direction 
for fifty -three miles. Suffiequently traversing 
the British district of Vizagapatam in a south- 
easterly direction for eighty miles, it falls into 
the Bay of Bengal, in^lat. 18° 12', long. 84 \ 

LALGIJNJ. — A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gqy. of Bengal, 18 miles 
N.N.E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 25° 50'. long. 
85° 12'. 

LALGUNJ. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, situateJ19 miles N.E. from the left bank 
of the Gogra river, and 21 miles N.E. from 
Oude. Lat. 26' 59', long. 82° 28'. 

LALTTA PA TUN. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, six miles 8. from Khatraandoo, 
and 78 miles N.E. by N. from Bettiah. Lat. 
27° 38', l#ng. 85° 17'. 

LAL KANYO, in the Punjab, a village 
situate in the Doab of the two rivers Chenaub 
and Jheluin, aud very near their junction. 
Lat. 31° 14', long. 72' 13'. 

LALLEE, in the Punjab, a town in the 
Doab of J etch, and'nearly equidistant from the 
( henaub and Jhelum. It is situate in a level 
desert tract, and at the base of an inconsiderable 
eminence, the summit of which is occupied by 
a statitfu of fakirs, and is also a much-frequented 
place of pilgrimage. The population of the 
town is about 5,000. Lat. 31° 49', long. 
72° 30'. 

LALLGUNGE, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small market-town on ttm route from the 
cantonment of Goruckpore to that of Sultan- 
poor, in the territory of Oude, 43 miles S.W. 
of the former, 67 N.E. of the latter. It is 
situate ou the Hmall river Kooanuh, so that 
water is abundant. Lat. 26° 43', long. 82° 56'. 

LALLGUNpE. — The principal place of the 
pergunnah of the same name, in the British 
district of Mirzapore, lieuL-goy. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town on the route from the 
city of Mirzapore toSaugor, 20 miles S.W. 

of the former. It is situate on the plateau, 
which is slightly elevated above the valley of 
the Ganges, lying to the north and north-east, 
and separated from the more depressed tract 
by the Tara ridge, traversed by the Tara Ghat 
or pass. Lallgunge has a bazar, and is well 
supplied with water. An anonymous British 
traveller describes it as a large place: it is 
styled by Jacquemont a very huge village, in 
a wonderfully sterile country. Garden states 
it to be partially cultivated. The road is 
excellent, having been made under the super- 
intendence of tho East-India Company’s en- 
gineers. Elevation above the 'sea 504 feet. 
Lat. 25* X, mg. 82° 26'. 

LALLOO, in Sinde, a village on the road 
from Bukkur to Hyderabad, 60 miles S. of the 
former town. Lat. 26° 52', long. 68" 57'. 

LALLPOOE, in tho British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from tho cantonment of 
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Futtehgurh to that of Oa^mpore and 29 miles 
N.W. of the latter. w Lat. 26° 47', long. 80° 9'. 

L ALL PORK. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Puroeah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 21 
miles N.W. of Puraeah. Lat. 2 5 ° 59, long. 
87° 2(f. 

LAtFOOR, in the Br^ish district ofMorad* 
ahad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Moradabad 
to AJraora, and 19 miles N. of the former. 
Lat. 29° 5 f , long. 78° 54'. 

LALPOOR, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Onzerat, a town in the district of 
Hollar, situate 170 miles S.W. of Abmedabad, 
200 miles W. of Baroda. Lat. 22° 12', long. 
70° 6'. 

L ALSO AT. — A town in the Rajjfcot state 
of Jeypoor, situate 43 miles S.E. from Jeypoor, 
and 110 miles E. from Ajmeer. Lat. 26 u 32 y , 
long. 76° 29*. 

LAMBA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
J odhpoor, on the right hank of a branch of the 
Loonee river, and 50 miles E.N.E. from Jodh- 
poor. Lat. 26° 33', long. 73° 52'. 

LAMBA, or CHOTA LAMBA, in the 
territory of Kishengurh, in Rajpootana, a town 
on the route from Agra to Nusseerabhd, 203 
miles S.W. of former, 20 N.E. of latter. It 
has a bazar, and water is abundant. Lat. 
26° 24', long. 75° 6'. 

LAMEEA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypoor, situate 35 miles N.W. from Jey- 
poor, and 75 mike N.E. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
27° 19', long. 75 n *o8 / . 

LAMJUN. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate on the right bank of the 
Marachangdi river, and 80 miles W.N.W. 
from Kh&tmnndoo. Lat. 28° 10', long. 84° 8'. 

LANDEE KHANA. — The. moat difficult 
part of Khyber Pass, lyiug about twenty- 
three miles froths Kadam, the eastern entrance, 
and seven from the western entrance. The 
pass here descends very steeply to the west, 
and is both narrow ana rugged, so as to be 
with difficulty practicable for wheel-carriages. 
It is in one place a mere gallery, twelve feet 
wide, with the lofty rock rising like a wall on 
the north side, and a deep precipice on the 
south. In April, 1842, the British army under 
General Pollock, when forcing the Khyber 
Pass, encamped near this spot: The elevation 
above the sea i* 2,488 feet. Landee Khaua is 
in lat. 34° 10', long. 71° 10'. 

LANDOUR, in the British district of 
Debra Boon, a sanatory station on the ridge 
bounding that valley on the north, was founded 
for the reception of invalids from Meerut and 
other cantonments in the plains of the North- 
Western Provinces. It is situate on a ridge 
running nearly east and west, and is three 
miles east of the sanatory station of Mussouree, 
but connected with it by an intermediate 
straggling series of buildings. Barracks and 
other public buildings and private residences I 


are scattered over the rugged ridges and slopes, 
which form a wild and varied scene, rendered 
more striking by magnificent views of the 
distant Himalayas, covered with perennial 
snow. According to the notice in the Bengal 
and Agra Guide of 1842, the station contained, 
about that time, a church, post-office, forty-two 
private dwelling-houses, large hotel, library, 
temperance-room, hospital, five barracks for 
invalid European soldiers, seven officers’ quar- 
ters, in ess- room, gdkrd-rooro, storehouse and 
magazine, quarter for steward, quarter for 
hospital sergeant, godown (storehouse) for com- 
missary stores, godoWn for barrack depait- 
ment, bakehouse, mule-shed. At the same 
time, the average number of officers doing 
duty at the depot was eight ; of Europeans 
annually sent up, the average number was 
110 ; of those wno returned cured, 100. *In 
consequence of the rapid increase of elevation, 
the diminution of temperature is very striking 
to a visitor from the plains, as the thermometer 
has been found to fall from 90° to 52“ in a 
journey of two or three hours. The maxima 
and minima of degrees of temperature during 
the successive months, the variations being 
taken between 6 A.M. and 0 p.m., were, — 
Jauuary, 53° — 31®; February, 60° — 32°; 
March, 67° — 44°; April, 76 J — 55°; May, 
78° — 58° ; June, 79°— 54° ; July, 75° -til ; 
August, 72° —60® ; September, 70' 5S° ; Octo- 
ber, 69° - 45° ; November, 58 — 34 , Decem- 
ber, 56°— 39°. The burihl -ground of the 
united stations is situate on the northern face 
of the western extremity of Landoui. The 
highest point of the station is 7,579 feet above 
the sea. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,028 
miles. Lat. 30® 27', long. 78° 10'. 

LANGCIIEN KHARABi- The name given 
to the Sutluj river near its source. See 
Sutluj. 

LANCKONG. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Muneepoor, 24 miles W. 
from Muneepoor, and 116 miles E. from SSdhet. 
Lat. 24 u 50', long. 93 40'. 

LANGLO, or NANGLOEE, in the British 
district of Delhi, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Rohtuk to 
the city of Delhi, and 10 miles W. of the latter. 
Lat. 28' 40', long. 77® 7'. 

LANJE. — A town in the British district of 
Rutnageriah, presidency of Bombay, 23 miles 
S.E. of Rutnageriah. Lat. 16° 50', long. 73° 40'. 

LANJEE, in the territory of Nagpore, a 
town on the route from Hazareebagh to Nag- 
pore, 467 miles S.W. of the former, 107 E. of 
the latter. It is situate in a difficult country, 
in a range of mountains stretching south waul 
from the Vindhya range, and called the Latijee 
Hills, from this town. Lanjee is in lat. 21° 32', 
long. 80 a 38'. 

LA KG EE, a dreary valley north of the 
Demjat, and separated from the Indus by a 
prolongation of the Salt range of mountains. 
It is about forty miles in length and eight or 
658 
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ten in breadth, arid, barrem and desert, being 
visited merely becauae th^great route from i 
north to south, along the western side of the i 
Indus, passes through it. The middle part is . 
in lat. 32° 20', long. 71° 5'. 

LARH, in the British district of Goruck- 1 
pore, lle^it. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces. It is 
a market-town, and one of the most consider- 
able in that part of the district, having, accord- ‘ 
ing to Buchanan, 1,000 houses. It Is situate 
five miles from the left bank of the Ghogra, 
two from the left of the Chota Gundack, 50 
miles S.E. of Goruekpore cantonment. Lat. 
20° 10', long. 84° 2'. 

LAKKHANA, in Sinde,atown seven miles 
wet«t of the ludus, situate on a considerable 
feeder of that river, and into which it falls about 
twenty-five miles below Sukkur. The sur- 
rounding country, which is fertile, populous, 
and highly cultivated, is probably the finest 
tract in Sinde. The town is rudely fortified, 
and has a citadel at its western end, which, 
dining the rule of theTalpoor dynasty, was the 
head depot of the artillery of the ameers of 
Hyderabad. Lark liana is one of the principal 
grain -marts of Sinde, and has a good bazar, 
containing 370 shops, well supplied with wares. 
The princijial manufactures are the weaving of 
silk and cotton, and the place derives some 
commercial advantages from being situate on 
the great route from Southern Snide to Cutch 
Gundava, Belooclustan^ and Kandahar, through 
the Bolan Pass. The population has been 
estimated at 10,000 or 12,000. Near the town, 
on the banks of the Narra, is a large ruined 
fortress, called Maihota, built on a huge mound. 
Larkhana is in lat. 27° 30', long. GS° 10'. 

LAS l T R.— See Losur. 

LASWARI, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Ma< herry or Alwur, is a village situate on an 
eminence on the left bank of the Malmus Nye, 
a small river, hence by some called the Laswari. 
This village and its vicinity weie, on the 1st of 
November, 1803, the scene of one of the most 
obstinately-contested and sanguinary battles re- 
corded, which terminated in the utter defeat of 
the Mahrattas by the British, under the com- 
mand of GenerjU Lake, afterwards Lord Lake. 
The Mahratta force, consisting of seventeen of 
Scmdia’H regular battalions of infantry, amount- 
ing to al>out 9,000 men, together with 3,000 
cavalry and seventy-two pieces of artillery, 
under the command of Monsieur Diulemaigne, 
a French adventurer, was in hasty retreat 
attacked by the British general with his 
cavalry, which he had by a forced march 
brought on five hours in advance of his infantry. 

> In this desperate service, the cavalry suffered 

* dreadfully, especially from the powerful and 
well served artillery of the Mahrattas ; but, 
after the infantry came up, the fete of the day 
became no longer doubtful. The British arms 

* Rteadily advanced, and by four o’clock in the 
afternoon, the destruction of the hostile army 
was complete. Of the British, 172 were killed, 
and 052 wounded. <( The enemy left in the 


possession of the British troops the whole of 
their bazars, camp equipage, and baggage, with 
a considerable number of elephants, camels, 
and upwards of 1,600 bullocks, seventy- two 
pieces of cannon of different calibre, forty-four 
stands of colours, and sixty-four tumbrils com- 
pletely laden with ammunition. Three tumbrils 
with money were also captured, together with 
fifty-seven carts laden with matchlocks, mus- 
kets, and stores, and Borne artificers’ carts.” 
A medal commemorative of the victory was 
struck in London in 1851, and presented, with 
the sanction of her Majesty, to the surviving 
officers and soldiers who were present at the 
engagement. 

The Mahnus Nye, or stream of Laswari, has 
its origin near the south-western frontier, 
towards Jeypore, and, holding a course gene- 
rally easterly, passes the eastern frontier 
into the territory of Bhurtpore, where it is 
probably lost in the marshes about Deeg, after 
a total course of 100 miles. When crossed by 
.Tacquemont, in lat. 27° 25', long. 76° 46', and 
at about fifty miles from its source, it was 
found, on the 23rd of February, and con- 
sequently in the dry season, a small river with 
a gentle current. At Laswari, thirty miles 
farther from the source, it was, on October 
21st, And some time after the rainy season, 
found to be “a rivulet, the banks of which 
were very high, and difficult of access.” The 
village of Laswari is 128 miles S. of Delhi, by 
Alwur. Lat. 27° 33', long. 76 3 59'. 

LATHEE, in the Rajpoot state of JessuL 
mere, a town on the route from Pokrun, in 
Joudpore, to the town of* Jessulmere, and 
25 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 27° 2', 
long. 71° 39'. 

LAUKKNANG. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the British province of Tenasserim, 164 miles 
S.S.E, of Moulmein. Lat. 14 u IT, long. 98° 23'. 

LAULGOODY. — A town in the British 
district of Trichinopoly, presidency of Madras, 
10 miles N.E. of Trichiiiopoly Lat. 10° 53', 
long. 78° 53 '. 

LAUT. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
ni<ms of the Nizam, situate 10 miles S. from 
the right bank of the Godavery river, 137 miles 
N.W. by N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 58', 
long. 77*21'. 

LAW A, — A town of Malwa, in the native 
state of Tonk, 21 miles N.W. by N. from 
Tonk, and 63 miles E. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
26° 23', long. 75" 43'. 

LAWAEN.— See Lohain. 

LAW AH, in the Rajpoot territory of Ocx^- 
poor or Mewar, a town on the route from 
Neemueh to Jodhpoor, 85 miles N.W'. of 
former, Xu 7 S.E. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and is abundantly supplied with water from 
wells. Population about 3,000. Lat. 25° 12', 

, long. 74° 

LAYGEAH.— A town of Burmab, 102 miles 
E.S.E. from Ava, and 233 miles N.E. from 
i Prome. Lat. 21° 20', long. 97° 29'. 
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LB, in Ladakh, or Middle Tibet, of which 
it is the capital, is Situated about two miles 
from the right or northern bank of the Indus, 
here called Sin-kha-bab. A narrow sandy 
plain stretches between the river and a chain 
of mountains, which rise on the north about 
2,000 fee t ; and on this level space the town is 
built. It is inclosed by a wall surmounted at 
intervals with conical or square towers, and 
extending on each side to the summit of the 
mountains. The streets are very irregular 
and intricate ; in many places they are covered 
over- The houses, varying in height from one 
to three stories, and in some instances extend- 
ing to more, are built partly of stone, partly of 
ttnbumed brick: being whitewashed, they 
have a lively appearance. They generally 
have wooden balconies in front.. The roofs are 
flat and ill-constructed of the trunks of poplars, 
covered with a layer of willow twigs, and this 
with another of straw, a coat of mud overlay- 
ing the whole, which at last constitutes a very 
insufficient defence against rain. The walls 
taper as they rise, so that the outer surface 
slopes inwards. The rain and cold are very 
imperfectly excluded by wooden shutters, or 
strong curtains drawn across the windows. 
There are no chimneys, and the wood-smoke 
is consequently offensive and suffocating, often 
producing severe and permanent injury to the 
eyes. The furniture is very rude, and withal 
very scanty. The floor sometimes serves for 
bed, chair, and table, while sheep, goats, and 
other stock, not uofrequently lodge in the 
same room with the family. The palace of the 
rajah, though simple in construction, and rude 
in finish, yet being several stories high, and 
haying a front of 260 feet, is a conspicuous 
object. There are several temples as rudely 
built as the houses. The hereditary rajah, a 
votary of Lamaism, was deposed by Gholab 
Singh, the present ruler of Cashmere, who 
now holds the country. 

Le is important as the great rendezvous for 
the intercourse between the Punjab and Chinese 
Tartary, and the principal mart for the sale of 
shawl- wool Brought from the latter region. It 
has above 600 houses, and probably 4,00(TO- 
habitants. Its elevation above the sea is stated 
by Moorcroffc to be more than 11,000 feet, and 
by Vigne to be about 10,000. Lat*. 84° 10', 
long. 77° 40\ 

LEBONG, in the British district of Kumaon, 
Heut.-goy. of the N.W. Provinces) a lofty ridge 
of the main range of the Himalaya. It runs 
in a direction from south-east to north-west, 
agfl is crossed by an excessively difficult and 
dangerous pass over" perpetual snow, from the 
ntfthafl or subdivision of Behans on the east, to 
that of Pharma on the west, Webb, who 
crossed it from Beeans to Pharma, in June, 
found a " steep, difficult, fatiguing ascent, 
former flower] part o$er beds of ice, latter 
[higher] deep and perpetual snow, frozen hard. 
Severe oppression in breathing, unable to pro- 
ceed twenty paces at a time without halting.’' 


Still higher up, he found " steep ascent, recent 
snow in parts kwAdeep*" ana after oroasing 
the crest of the pass, “ the whole of this 
distance [1,616 fathoms] excessively steep and 
perilous desoent, the snow nearly knee-deep. 
The declivity was so great, that it was neces- 
sary to employ people with hatchets to make 
small hollows in the snow where hard, iu 
which the foot might be placed. As in the 
ascent all had experienced intolerable difficulty 
in breathing, feo in the descent a violent deter* 
ruination of blood to the head, with severe 
pain, was equally general. The passage of 
this ghat occupied twelve hours for people who 
did not carry loads ; none of the bearers of 
baggage came up before the second day, and 
some loads not till the second evening. The 
exertions of this day occasioned a general ill- 
ness in my camp." The crest of the pass is 
18,912 feet above the sea. Lat. 30° 20, long. 
80° 3D'. 

LEELMA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 178 miles W. by S. from Jodh- 
noor, and 88 miles R 8.W. from Jesbulmeer. 
Lat. 25° 48', long. 70° 24'. 

LEENGltA. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 47 
miles S.E. by E. of Sattara. Lat. 17* 20', 
long. 74 J 4T. 

LEI A, in the Punjab, an important com- 
mercial town, situate on a small blanch of the 
Indus, about eleven miles eastward of the 
main stream. It is a place of great business, 
not only in direct but in transit trade, as it 
lies on the main road from Hindustan to the 
west, by the Kaheree ferryf and is, besides, 
the mart for the abundant and rich produce of 
the surrounding fertile country. The principal 
articles of sale are indigo, madder, sugar, silk, 
cotton, wool, iron, copper, groceries of various 
kinds, ghee or clarified butter, and grain. The 
population is 15,000, and must have greatly 
increased from the time of Elphinstone, who 
describes it as a poor place, containing 500 
houses. Lat. 30° 57', long. 71° 4'. 

LEIPENGA. — A town on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, in the British district »>f 
Sumbulpoor, 20 miles N. of {Sumbnlpoor. Lat. 
21° 44', long. 84°. 

LELYP. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate on the right bank of theTambur 
river, and 140 miles E. by S. from Khatman- 
doo. Lat. 27° 24', long. 87° 3ff. 

LEMYO RIVER.— See Ar^acan. 

LENGLOONG. — A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, 1 18 miles N.N.W. from Gowhatty, 
and 106 miles N. by E. from (loalpara. Lat. 
27° 40', long. 90° 58'. 

LEROREE, in the British district of 
Budayon, lieufc.-gov. of the N*W. ^Provinces, 
a village on the route from Bafoilly to Delhi, 
and 37 miles W. of the former. Lat, 28° 26', 
long. 78° 66'. 

LETKHOK, the name of a pass leading 
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from the Arracan coast of the Ray of Bengal 
Over the Youmadoung Mountains, to the Bas- 
sein branch of the Irawaddy river, in the 
British territory of Pegue. The crest of the 
pass is about lat. 17° 28', long, 94° 55'. 

LEYRA KGmt. — A total in the native 
state of Keunjur, on the soUth-west frontier of 
Bengal, 31 miles W.S.W. from Keunjur, and 
81 miles E, from Sumbulpoor. Lat, 21° 26', 
long, 85° 16'. , 

LI, or SPITI RIVER, the principal tribu- 
tary of the Sutlej, and at some seasons not 
inferior to it in magnitude, rises, according to 
Gerard, on the northern slope of the Parala^a 
range, which divides its feeders from those of 
the Chenab, on the south-western side, in 
about Lat. 32.° 39', long. 77 J 44'. Near its 
source it was forded by Trebeck, the fellow- 
traveller of Moorcroft, and is by him called 
the Parang La river, “to which frequent sup- 
plies were brought by rivulets and rills from 
the rocks on cither hand, originating in the 
snow- beds, with which every nook and recess 
was filled, Tn one part of the defile, a mass of 
^now formed a complete bridge across the 
stream.’* Flowing circuitously, but generally 
m a south-east direction, for A distance of fifty- 
six miles, it revives, in lat. 32 7', long. 

78 J t‘2', the i'oenoe, a considerable feeder, 
having a course of about tliirty-right miles; 
and twenty-eight miles lower down, at the 
distance of ninety -four miles from their re- 
motest. source, the collected waters are joined 
by the Para or Parati, flowing from the wilds 
of Uupshu. At the confluence, in lat. 32° 4', 
long. 78 J 3S', the req>ectivo streams were 
measured in AugUHt by Gerard, who found 
the Spiti so\ enty two feet wide, and the Para 
ninety -eight, and more rapid than the other. 
Their depths could not be ascertained. At 
Shalkur, about six miles below the confluence, 
fhe bed of the river has an elevation of 10,014 
Let above the sea ; and if wo allow the length 
of course so far to ho 100 miles, ami the eleva- 
tion of the source to exceed 17,000 feet, the 
slope of the channel is not less than sixty-nine 
feet per mile. J. G. Gerard, in his passage 
from Kulu to J^adak, came upon the stream at 
an elevation of *3 ,500 feet. From the con- 
fluence of the Para, the Spiti or Li flows about 
twenty miles in a direction nearly due south, 
to its confluence with the Sutlej, receiving iu 
that inteival several feeders, of which the 
puucipaL art* the Yoolang and Loepak, from 
tin* west ; and by these accessions becomes a 
very considerable stream, measuring in one 
imrt of its course, at Leeo, alxmt six miles 
from the Sutlej, in width 271 feet, the current 
being very rapid, and the body of water groat, 
THie confluence of the Li and Sutlej, in lat. 
31 ' 48', long. 78° 41', atid at an elevation of 
8,494 feet above the sea, is described by Gerard 
fva very striking. “The character of the gulf 
at the confluence is certainly one of thol 
wonders of the world. Tho flanks of the 
passage are solid granite, stratified as before 
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observed, and seem perfectly mural. The con- 
trast between the two streams is striking : the 
Li issues forth from its almost subterraneous 
concealmont in a calm blue deep body, to meet 
the Sutlej ; but the salutation is scarcely 
received before it is grasped in the embrace of 
its impetuous consort.” The noise made by 
the collision of the two streams, and echoed 
by tho surrounding heights, is completely 
stunning. 

LIDUR, a river of Cashmere, is one of the 
feeders of the Behut or Jhelum, and by some 
considered the principal of the streams which" 
unite to form its volume. It rises on the 
southern sloj>e of the mountain bounding Cash- 
mere on the north-east, in lat. 34° 8', long. 
75° 48', and at an elevation of probably not 
less than 14,000 feet. Its current ib in conse- 
quence very rapid until it reaches the alluvial 
tract in the bottom of the valley, where it 
becomes a dull and muddy stream. After a 
course of about forty-five miles in a south- 
westerly direction, it falls into the Jhelum, 
about five miles below Islamabad, iu lat. 
33" 45', long. 75° 16'. At the confluence, the 
volume of water of the Lidur is scarcely in- 
ferior to that of the Jhelum. 

LILAJUN RIVER, a tributary of the 
Ganges, rises in lut. 23° 35', long. 84° 21'. 
Taking a northerly direction for eighty miles 
through the British district of Ramgurh, sixty 
miles through Bohar, and twenty-five miles 
through Patng, it makes a bend eastward, and, 
flowing for sixty-five miles parallel to the 
Gauges, forms a junction with that river in lat. 
25 3 16', long, m 6 10'. 

LILftA. — A towm in the territory of Oude, 
situate on the left bank of the Gumtee, 40 
miles S.E. of Lucknow. Its principal business 
is in grain, cotton, and dyeing. Lat. 26° 35', 
loqg. 81° 40'. • 

LILOKHER1, in Sirhimi, a village on tho 
route from Kurnal to LooAana, and 12 miles 
N.W. of the former town. It is situate near 
the right bank of the Chi tang river or torrent, 
and is a meanly-built place, surrounded by a 
mud wall, within the indosure of which are 
two or three lofty watch-towers, which over- 
look the surrounding country. There is a 
good supply of water from a tank and wells, 
and the road in this part of the route is good. 
This village is the principal place of a small 
district belonging to a chief of the protected 
Sikhs, and yielding him an annual revenuo 
estimated at 4001 sterling. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 975 miles. Lat. 29° 50', long. 
76° 59'. # 

LTMR in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province oi Guzerat, a town in the district of 
G obi 1 war, situate ou a small river, which, foity 
miles eastward, falls into the Gulf of Cambay. 
It is the principal place of a subdivision con 
taming five villager, and paying an annual 
tribute of 1,139 Ahmedabad sicca riqiecs to 
the Guieowar, and of 800 to the nawaub of 
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Jooaagurh, Distance from Ahmedabad, S.W., 
105 nules ; Baroda, S.W., 110 ; Surat, N.W., 
90 ; Bombay, N.W., 210, Lat. 21 a 47', long. 
71° 37\ 

LIMREE, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town situate iu the 
prant or district of Jfaalawar, on the river 
Bogwara, tributary to the Muchu. It was 
formerly fortified, but the rampart inclosing it 
• is fast going to ruin. The town, however, iB 
extensive, and noted for the number of wealthy 
capitalists residing in it. The tallook or sub- 
division annexed to it contains forty towns and 
villages, a population of 9,040, and pays an 
annual tribute of about 1,994/. to the British 
government. The chief is a Rajpoot, Dis- 
tance from Ahmedabad, S.W., 65 miles ; 
Baroda, W., 90 ; Bombay, N.W., 265. Lat. 
22° 33', long. 71° 47'. 

LINGAGERRY.— A town in a detached 
portion of the British district of Masulipatam, 
presidency of Madras, 102 miles W.N.W. of 
Masulipatam. Lat. 16° 53', long. 79° 52'. 

LJNGARA. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate 54 miles W. by S. 
of Ellichpoor. Lat. 21°, long. 76° 48'. 

LINGAROO. — A town in the native* state 
of Nepal, eight miles from the left bank of the 
Kalee nver, and 77 miles E.N.E. fronrAltnora. 
Lat. 29° 56', long. 80° 55'. 

LINGASAGOOR. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate nine miles 
N.E. of Moodgnl. Lat. 16° 5', long. 76° 34'. 

LTNGO.— A town in the native state of 
Sikhira, situate on the right bank of the Teeata 
river, and 34 miles N. by E. from Daijceling. 
Lat. 27° 30', long. 88° 30'. 

LINGUMPURRO. — A town^in.tbo p,ritish 
district of Rajatymundry, presidency of Madras, 
18 miles N. by W. of Samulkottah. Lat. 
17° 18', long. 82* 11'. 

LING WAR, in Bussahir, a village close to 
the right bank of the Pabur, and a little below 
the confluence of the Sipoon. Elevation 
above the sea 8,759 feet. Lat. 31° 18', long. 
78° 1'. 

LTNYA. — A town in the British province 
of Tenasserim, 48 miles S. by E. of Tenas- 
serim. Lat. 11° 27', long. 99° 13'. 

LINYA, a river of the Mergui district of 
the Tenasserim provinces, rwes in lat. 11° 17', 
long. 99 w 33', on the western slope of the 
mountains forming the eastern boundary of 
those territories, and f owing first in a northern 
direction for twenty-five miles, and subse- 
quently north-west for thirty-eight miles, falls 
into the Indian Ocean, in lat, 11° 44', long. 
98° 56'. 

LIO, in Bussahir, a village of the district of 
Koonawur, is situate on a small rocky emi- 
nence, amidst an alluvial expanse of moderate 
extent, on the right bank of the Li, or river of 


Spiti, and at the confluence of the Lipak, a 
considerable torrent flowing from the west. 
At the east of the village is an isolated rock 
sixty feet high, and surmounted by a fort, now 
in ruins. The population of the village con- 
sists of Tartar families, votaries of Lamaism, 
and a few nuns of $he same persuasion. The 
bed of the Li, or river of Spiti, is here 9,000 
feet, that of the village 9,362 feet above the 
sen, from which this spot is, by the continuous 
course of the Suthij and Lmlus, distant Above 
1,100 miles ; yet oven hero it is a rapid unford- 
able river, 277 feet wide. Lat. 31° 53', long. 
78° 37'. 

L1PT, in Bussahir, a village of the district 
of Koonawar, is situate in a sheltered recess 
of a dell, near the left bank of tho Titi, a con- 
siderable stream, which, about four miles below, 
falls into the Sutluj. The village has an eleva- 
tion of 8,700 feet above the sea. Lat. 31° 39', 
long. 78° 26'. 

LIPU K ETHAN, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
very difficult pass on the southern frontier of 
the Bhotia subdivision of Juwahir. The route 
here is inclosed between the shoulder of one of 
the Himalaya mountains, rising on the western, 
and the rapid course of the nver Goroe ou tho 
eastern side ; and the painful path lies over 
large fragments of rocks, the peril of the 
traveller being heightened by the frequent fall 
of masses dislodged from the impending clifD, 
either by the inclement weather or by eaith- 
quakes, not unfrequent in this region. Oji 
the right, when Webb parsed in the end of 
May, 1817, a crag, shaken down by a shock 
of earthquake, destroyed a trading party of 
men, with a large train of goat 4 *. Elevation 
above the sea 9,127 feet. L&t. 30° 10', long. 
80 J 17'. 

LITI, in Bussahir, a torrent on the southern 
declivity of the Burenda Pass, flowing, during 
the warm season, from a vast mass of snow, 
nearly filling the gltn above the source. It 
is remarkable for a fine wateifall, where the 
stream " rolls over a broken ridge of fine- 
grained gneiss, in a noble cascade, and is imme- 
diately buried beneath a bed of snow." Here 
is a bungalow or hut to sMter travellers : 
elevation above the sea 11,692 feet. lat. 
31° 21', long. 78° 8'. 

LOAN, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the right bank of the Nundeejafe, a feeder of 
the Goree. Elevatiou above the sea 12,228 
feet. Lat. 30° 20', long. 80° 12'. 

LOANAR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 42 miles E. by 
N. from Jaulnah, and 109 milol N.W. from 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 19 u 58', long. 76° 35'. 

LOAR. — A town in Guzerat, or the domi- 
nions of the Guicowar, situate 96 miles S.S.E. 
from Rajkote, and 170 miles N.W. by S. from 
Ahmedabad. Lat. 20 ‘ 58', long. 71° 17'. 

LOAWTJN,— A town in the British district 
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of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 71 miles 
N.K. by E. of Dinapoo'r. Lat. 26° 10', long. 
86° 5'. 

LOCAPILLY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, # situate 22 miles 
E.N.E, from tlm left banjk of the Beemah 
river, and 79 miles S.W. ny W. from Hyder- 
abad. Lat. 16° 50', long. 77° 30'. 

LODEEKAW. — A town in Gugserat, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, situate 17 miles 
S.W. by S. from Rajkoto, and 110 miles S.W. 
by W. from Ahmedabad. Lat. 22 J 8', long. 
70° 41'. 

LODELL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 93 miles 
N.E. by E. from Hyderabad, and 138 miles 
N.N.W. from Guntoor. Lat. 18° 7', long, 
79' 40'. 

LODHO, in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
situate on the cross route from Coel to Khyr, 
and eight miles S.E. of the latter, 55 mileB N. 
of Agra. Lat. 27 54', long. 78° 3'. 

LOGAON. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate nine miles 
S.W. from the right bank of the Godavery, and 
117 miles N.W. by N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
18 u 49', long, 77 

LOGASSI, or LIJGASI, in Bundelcund, a 
town, the principal place of a small raj or 
principality of tlfe same name. It is on the 
route from Cal pee to Jnbbulporo, 86 miles S. 
of the former, 183JN. of the latter. Supplies 
may be had, but water is rather scarce in the 
dry season. Here is a bazar, and a small fort 
commands the town. Tho raj of which it is 
the principal place “yields a revenue of 15,000 
rupees ; is stated to comprise an area of twenty- 
nine square miles, and to contain eleven vil- 
lages, with a population of 3,500 souls. The 
jagheenlar maintains a force of fifteen horse 
and 125 foot.” According to Spry, the rajah 
is of ancient Bundela lineage. He was acknow- 
ledged by the British government in 1808, by 
stinnud or written grant, in which he ia stated 
to be “ of the Boondelah caste, and one of the 
chieftains of rank of the province of Bundel- 
cund and hm possessions are guaranteed to 
him rent-free, on condition ** of obedience and 
submission to the government.” Tho town of 
Logaaai in in lat. 25 1 4', long. 79* 39'. 

LOGHUR. — A hill fort in the British dis- 
trict of Poona, presidency of Bombay, distant 
N.W. from Poona 26 miles, S.E. from Bombay 
43 miles. Lat. 18° 42', long. 73* 31'. 

LOItAPUGGA, in tho British district of 
Chnta Nagpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a military | 
cantonment on the route from Hozareebagh to 
the city of Nagpore, 82 miles S.W. of the 
former, 492 N . E. of the latter. 1 1 is the rodder 
or principal station of an assistant to the com- 
missioner for Chnta Nagpore and political 
agent for tho south-west frontier of Bengal. 
Notwithstanding its importance in this respect, 
and that it has a jail and some other buildings 


for the use of the civil power, it is a very 
inconsiderable place. An annual fair has been 
established in tho district of Lohadugga, on 
tho banks of the Soobunreeka, near the frontier 
of Hazareebagh and Singhbooni, with every 
prospect of success. Lat. 23* 26', long. 84 J 46'. 

LOHAGUERK. — A town in tho British 
district of Jessore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 9] 
miles E.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23 c 3', Ion". 
89° 46'. 

LOHAIN, or LOWAN, in the British 
district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W/ 
Provinces, a village on the right bank of the 
Ganges, six miles below the city of Allah abad. 
Abreast of it, the river in the dry season is 
very shallow, with a rapid current and a sandy 
bottom, causing great difficulty and obstruction 
to the navigation, especially to craft proceed- 
ing upwards. Distance N.W. from (Calcutta, 
by the river, 802 miles. Lat. 25 u 22', long. 
81° 58'. 

LOHANEE, in the British district Hur- 
riana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village situate on the eastern frontier, towards 
J>adree. Lat. 28' 42', long. 76° 8'. 

LOJIARA. — A town in the British district 
of Caqdeish, presidency of Bombay, 70 miles 
E.N.E. of Malligaum. Lat. 20' 42', long. 
75° 32'. # 

LOHARAPALLEE. — A town on the south- 
west frontier of Bengal, in the British district 
of Sumbulpoor, situate 45 miles W. by S. of 
Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21° 18', long. 83° 20'. 

LOHAREE. —A town in the British district 
of Beerhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 171 miles 
N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 13', long. 80" 29'. 

LOHAREE. — A village in the British dis- 
trict Ilurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. Lat. 29’ 15', long. 76' 8'. 

LOHAREK NAIG, in Gurhwal, a stupen- 
dous rapi 1 or succession of fdU on the Bbagec- 
rettee, as the Ganges is called ; n the upper pat t 
of its course. At this point the river is more 
obstructed than in any part of the course, and 
here the torrent tears it, way over enormous 
masses of rock, that have fallen into it from 
the mural precipice forming its left bank. 
That precipice is a huge cliff of solid granite, 
which appears to have been undermined at its 
foot by the stream, so that the lower part has 
fallen into the channel, while the summit over- 
hangs the vacuity thus formed, through which 
the river rushes. The pile of shattered frag- 
ments extends for about a quarter of a mile : 
and through and over them the river forces its 
way in a succession of cascades. u The scene,” 
observes Hodgson, “ is full of sublimity and 
wildness, and the roar of the water is astound- 
ing." Lower down, on the right l^ink, has 
beeu another slip of the mountain, but of 
inferior magnitude. Above the fall, the river 
is crossed by a sanga or wooden bridge, sixteen 
paces loug, and twonty-five foot above the 
stream. Elevation of the bridge al>ove the sea 
7,389 feet. Lat. 30* 57', long. 78° 44'. 
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LOHARGAON, in the territory of Bundel- 
cund, a village with bazar, on the route from 
Allahabad to Sagar, by Rewa, 198 miles B.W. 
of Allahabad. It is situate on a calcareous 
formation, in a slightly depressed tract, between 
two ranges, styled by franklin the Punna and 
the Bandair Hills. Adam supposes this de- 
pressed tract to have been an extensive basin, 
at one time filled by the water of the river 
Cane, which, having worn a way for itself 
northwards through the Punna range, left the 
alluvial bed of the lake dry. Hero was formerly 
a British military station, to maintain the com- 
munication between Bundelcund and the posts 
in Nagpoor. When Fitzelarence visited it in 
1817, the force consisted of five companies of 
native infantry, 120 Rohilla irregular horse, 
and two six-pounders. The troops have been 
withdrawn, and when Jacquemont passed in 
1830, the place was a scene of desolation. 
Water is obtainable from a tank and two wells 
of the depth of forty feet, but is rather scanty 
in the dry season. The jaghiredar of Rehut, 
a town on the river Dhasan, 90 miles to the 
north-west, holds also the mowza or rural dis- 
trict of Lohargaon from the East-Imlia Com- 
pany, subject to an annual payment of 1,400 
rupees. Elevation above the sea 1,260 feet. 
Lat. 24° 29', long. 80 J 24'. 

LOHAROO.— A jaghiro ot feudal depend- 
ency, subject to the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. It is bounded on the Dorth by the 
British district of Humana ; on the east by 
the jaghire of Jujhur ; on the south and south- 
west by Bhekhawuttee ; and on the we^t by 
Reeknneer and Humana. It lies between 
lat. 28° 22' — 28° 50 / , long. 75° 44'— 76°, and has 
an area of about 200 square miles, with a 
population of 18,000 inhabitants. On the 
expulsion of tb& Mahrattas by Lord Lake from 
the Delhi territory, in the early part of the 
present century, Loharoo was, with some other 
districts, transferred by him to the chief of 
Alwur, who granted it to his vakeel or agent, 
Nawaub Ahmud Buksh Khan. At the same 
time. Lord Lake conferred the district of 
Ferozepore, south of Delhi, on the vakeel ; on 
whose death those possessions descended to liis 
son Shumsoodeen Khan. That person was, 
in 1836, hanged at Delhi, for procuring the 
murder of Mr. William Fraser, the British 
litical agent there ; and his possessions 
ing forfeited, the supreme government con- 
ferred Loharoo on his brothers Ameen-ood-deen 
Khan and Zeeaood deen Khan, The jaghire 
is ruled by the elder brother, Ameen-ood-deen, 
who pays his brother an allowance of 1 ,800J. 
per annum, as an equivalent for half the net 
revenues of the estate. Loharoo, the principal 
place, is in lat. 28° 24', long. 76* 62'. 

LOH ARSING. — A town in the British 
district of Daijeeling, in Northern Bengal, 
38 miles S,W. by §. of DaijeelW. Lat, 
26° 35T, long. 88° 6'. 

LOIIATEH.— -A town of the Deccan, in the 
territory of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 130 


miles E.S.E, from* Nagpoor, and 170 miles S. 
from Ramgur. Lat. 20 u 28 1 , long. 80‘ 59 . 
LOHAWUT, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 

5 ore, a village on the route, vid Nagor, from 
essulmere to Ni^seerabad, and 178 miles W. 
of the latter. It tuvs two wells 310 feet deep, 
the water from one of which is good, from the 
other indifferent. The road to the east is 
heavy, passing among sandhills and thin jungle ; 
to the west it is hard and stony. Lat. 26° 69*, 
long. 72° 42'. 

LOHGURH, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Loodiana to Ferozpoor, and 38 
miles W. of the former town. It is situate 
five miles from the left bank of fhe Sutlej, m 
an open level countrj T , partially cultivated, 
and well supplied with water. Distanco N.W. 
from Calcutta 1,127 miles. Lat. 80 J 69', long. 
75° 20'. 

LOH I, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small 
town or village on the route from tho canton- 
ment of Meerut to that of Muttia, and 23 
miles N. of the latter. Water is obUimd 
from wells. Lat. 27° 17', loffg. 77 r 61'. 

LOHIA, in the jaghire of Rampour, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on tho 
route from Bareilly to Moradabad, and 29 
miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 28 v 38', long. 
79° l*. 

LOIfSUL. — A town in the Rajjjoot state of 
Shekawutee, 67 mileH N. by E. from Ajineei , 
and 62 miles N.W. by W. from Jeypoor. 
Lat. 27° 23', long. 75° 2\ f 
LOlirGHAT, or JilKUKSFR, in the 
British district of Kunmon, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a cantowinent for troops 
stationed to defend the frontier towards Nepal. 
It is situate on the left bank of the Loliu, a 
small river, which, taking a Houth-eastnly 
direction, about twenty miles farther down 
falls into the Oagra or Kalee river, in hit. 
29 J 20', long. 80' 21'. Hence the name, sig- 
nifying ghat, ferry, or ptw^s, of the Lohu. It 
is open on the west to the extreme extent of 
the valley in that direction (about two miles), 
Imt on the other sides inclosed by mountains 
rising above it from 1,000 to 1,500 feet high, 
with very precipitous sides, yet mostly covered 
with vegetation. There is an abundant supply 
of fine water from springs and streams. There 
are hero a bazar, stores, and bungalows or 
cottages for tho accommodation of those con- 
nected with the cantonment, which was for- 
merly at Champawut, three mi lea farther south, 
hut removed to its present position, which ih 
much more salubrious. Elevation above tln» 
sea, of the cantonment, 6,662 feel, Distanco 
S.E. from Alrnora 30 miles. ’Lat. 29° 24', 
long. 80° 9'. 

LOT1UUKOT, in the British district of 
Krnnaon, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Alrnora to Bareilly, 
11 miles 8.S.W. of tho former, Lat. 29° 27', 
long. 79° 39'. 
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LOJAY, in the native state of Korea, on 
the south-west frontier of Bengal, a town 
among the mountains Gondwana, 50 miles 
W. <»f the ruined town of Sitjooja, 120 S. of 
Mirzapoor, 430 W. of Calcutta by Hazaribagh. 
Lat. 23° 10', long. 82° 20'. 1 

LOKAPOOR.— «*A town in the Southern 
Mali rat ta jaghire of Moodhull, presidency of 
Bombay, situate 61 milos K.N.fe. from Bel- 
gaum, and 5(5 miles N.E. by N. from Dbarwar. 
hat. 16° 10', long. 75° 25'. 

LOKMANPOHK— A town in the British 
district of Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
*22 miles N.K. by N. of Bhagulpore. Cat. 
25' 27', long. 86 57'. 

LOLL BAZAR, in the tcrritoiy of Cooch 
Behar, a town on the north- wen tern route 
from lvuugpoor to Cooch Behar, 26 miles N. 
of fonn< r. and 20 S.W. of latter. The ruined 
city of Komotapoor, a “most stupendous 
monument of riult labour^’ was situate near 
this place, on the west or right bank of the 
Dhorla. Loll Bazar is but au inconsiderable 
pi ice , it is situate in lat. 26' 4', long. 89 18 . 

LOLL BAZAK, in the British district of 
Bog i.i, In ut -gov. of Bengal, a small town, the 
locality of a thaunah or police establishment, 
situate on th< rift, dabuna, near the northern 
frontier, toward** the British district Dirujpoor. 
Dhtince from the town of Bogra, S.\V 30 
miles; from Calcutta, X.K., 160; from Ber- 
h. unpur, N.E., *90. Lat. 25' 7’, long. 89 a 4 ; . 

LOMYX E. —A town of Eastern India, in 
the British province of Teimsseriin, 71 miles 
,S S. 1C of M'iiilmeiu. Lat. 1«V 30', long. 98' 2'. 

LON EE, in the British district of XI ei rut. 
In ut gov. of Bengal, a town, the principal 
place of the pergunnah of the same name, in 
lat. 28 15, long. 77 21'. 

1 X ) N EK E. - A town in the British district 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 23 miles 
E V.E. of Malligaum. Lat. 20° 29', long. 
71 10'. 

LON EY. -A town in one of the recently 
secpiestiatcd distmts of llyderal»ad, or domi- 
nions of the Ni/am, 33 miles S. by E. of Ellich- 
j»oor. Lat. 20 J 41', long. 77' 43 . 

LONJKEGOOliA. — A town ou the south- 1 
west frontier of Bengal, m the native state of. 
(\dahnndy. 31 miles K.S.E. from J oonungiulda, 
and SI miles AV. by S, from Goomsoor. Lat. 
19 41', long. S3- - 27'. | 

LOODAOWLEK, in the British district of; 
MynpoorcC, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the city of Agra to 
Etawa, and 26 miles N.\Y. of tho latter. Lat. 
27 J 3', long, 78 ' 46 . 

LOOIMIOW A, in the British district of 
Allyguih, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allyghur to that of Mynpooree, and 18 railed 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 27 v 46', long. 78 ' 2V. 

LOOBUCN, in the Punjab, a village situate 
on a watercourse connected with tho river 


Ohara, from tho ri^ht bank of which it id 
distant about four miles, and sixty miles south- 
east of Mooltan. Lat. 29° 61', long. 72° 27'. 

LOO DIANA. -—A British district, forming 
part of what are called the Ois-Sutlej terri- 
tories, and named after the chief placo within 
it. It is bounded on the north by the 
Julindeh Dooab, from which it is separated by 
tho Sutluj river ; on the east by the British 
district of Umtialla ; on the south by the native 
territories of Patteala and other protected Sikh 
chiefs ; and on the west by the British district 
of Ferozpore: it lies between lat. 30' 34'-- 
31 ' 2', long. 76“ 25', and has an area estimated 
at 725 square miles. It was, however, the 
opinion of the deputy commissioner, in 1848, 
that this estimate was considerably under the 
fart, though thero then existed no adequate 
means for correcting it. The population is 
returned at something under 121,009; but 
hero aLo there appear* to have been error 
coimniited, tbc number being that of males 
only, distinguished into cultivators and non- 
cultivator*. 

A part of this district lapsed to the British 
government on the failure of heirs in 183o. 
The remainder came into its possession from 
escheats at different periods, during the years 
IMG and 1817- The district also received 
s >me increase on the dismemberment of the 
district of Wudnee, and the fciansfer of its 
territory to others tying adjacent. 

LOO DIANA, a t*«n of Sirhind, the chief 
place of the Riitihh district bearing the same 
name, is so called in consequence of having 
heon founded and principally inhabited by the 
Lodi tribe of Afghans. It is situate on the 
western brow of an abrupt bluff, rising almut 
thirty feet above the nullah or watercourse, 
which, having its source n»r Ropu*, and 
running west for about fifty miles, in some 
degree parallel to the Lmlej, falls into it at 
Wallipura, fifteen miles beh»w the fort. The 
greater part of the course this nullah was 
formerly the channel of the Sutlej, which now 
flows between four and ^ve miles farther north. 
It is an ill-built town, without a wall, but 
having a fort on the north aide, situate on the 
bluff rLing over the nullah. It was» built 
about 1808, byt is of no great strength. The 
population consists chiefly of Mahomedans, 
but there is no mosque of any note : still it is 
a thriving place, its residents including several 
capitalists ; among whom are bankers coric- 
s ponding with Amrit sir, Lahore, Jagadi i, Delhi, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Cashmere, Attock, Podia- 
wur, Caubool, and Herat ; juid as it lies on 
one of tho priucipal routes from Delhi to 
Lahore a* i Northern Afghanistan, a consider- 
able transit-trade passes through it and over 
the Sutlej at Filor. The greater part of the 
inhabitants are weavers, who manufacture a 
coarse and very strong cotton cloth, suitable 
for the clothing of the lower order*, or for 
tent-cloths, ami brought to market at a very 
low price. A still more important branch of 
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industry is the manufacture of shawls* con- 
ducted by Cashmirians. The* quality is greatly 
inferior to that of the shawls made at Cashmere, 
and they would not easily find a Bale in Europe, 
but are readily disposed of in India, in con- 
sequence of their greater cheapness. The 
population of Loodiana has been returned at 
47,191. 

Loodiana, in consequence of its position on 
one of the great routes from Delhi to the 
Punjaub, has long been an important place 
in a military point of view. One of the moBt 
formidable hurricanes which had visited the 
locality within the memory of man, o< ‘curved 
at Loodiana in 1846, causing great loss of 
life and f the total destruction of the bni racks 
occupied by the Queen’s troops. Here Shah 
Zeman Dooranee took refuge for many years, 
after he had been deposed, deprived of sight, 
and exiled from Caubul ; and his brother .Shah 
Shooja also here found an asylum until his 
departure in 1838 to attempt the recovery of 
the sovereignty of Afghanistan. Loodiana is 
distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,102 miles. Lat. 
30° 55', long. 75 3 54'. 

LOOMBOOEE. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Muneepoor, 23 miles 
N.E. by E. from Muneepoor, and 146 mil** E. 
from Jynteeapoor. Lat. 25°, long. 94 a 21'. 

LOONA. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, presidency of Bombay, situate two 
miles S. of the Great Western Runn, and 41 
miles N.W. from Bhooj, Lat. 23° 40', long. 
69° 2 O'. 

LOONEE, or LTJNT, a river of Western 
India, has its extreme source in a marshy 
tract immediately west of Pokhur, a town in 
the British district of Ajmeer, and about lat. 
26° 37', long. 74° 46'. It takes a south- 
westerly couratf n early parallel to the base of 
the Aravulli range, from the north-western 
declivity of which it receives numerous feeders. 
Tod crossed the Loonee about lat. 26 \ and 
again near Govindgurh, nearer its source, in 
lat. 26° 29', long. 74° 31'. “Ve crossed a 
stream half a mile west of Govindghur, called 
the Saburmati, which, with another, the 
Saraarati, joining it, issues from the Poshkur 
lake. The Saburmati is also called the Loonee . 
its bed is full of micaceous quartzose rock ; the 
banks are low, and little above the level of the 
country/* Boileau crossed it in lat. 25* 51', 
long. 72° 20*, in the beginning of July, when, 
in consequence of the periodical rains, it "was 
rushing down with a fierce and turbid stream 
a quarter of a mile wide, but not very deep.” 
Continuing to flow in a south -westerly direc- 
tion through the fertile and well-watered tract 
forming the south-eastern part the territory 
of Jodhpoor* it, after a course of about 300 
miles, passes into the Runn by two mouths, 
one in lat. 24* 42', long. 71° 11', the other 
about ten miles more to the south-east^ and is 
lost in that dreary waste. Its total length of 
course is about 320 miles. 

LOONEE, in the Dainaun, a village on tbo 


route from Uhuznee to Dera Ismael Khan, 
about 85 miles W. of the latter town. It is 
situate on a branch of the Gomul river. Lat. 
31° 50', long. 70° 12'. 

LOONGHEE.-*A town of Rurniah* situate 
on the left bank of the irawnddy, and 60 miles 
N, ftom Prome, Lat. 19° 39', long. 94 u 59'. 

LOPO, in Sirhind, a village on the imitu 
from Forozpoor # to Simla, and 58 miles S E. of 
the former town*. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
1,087 miles. Lat. 80° 38', long. 75° 13'. 

LORAPELLY.--A town in the territory 
of one of the independent hill tribes of OiihHa, 
situate 70 miles E S E from Sumbulpoor, and 
76 miles N.W. from Cuttack. Lat. 21 1<>, 
long. S5 V 3'. 

LORGORKARA, in Bhawlpnor, a village 
on the route from Khan pool to Subzulcote, 
and *26 miles N.E. of the latter place Lat. 

28 u 22'. long. 70“ 16'. 

* • 

LOBOO.— A town in the native state of 
Jushpoor, on the south west frontier of Bengal, 
83 miles N. from Sumbulpoor, and 80 jinks 
S.W. from Lobadugga. Lat. 22 40', long. 
83 J 51'. 

LOSUR, in the north-east of the Punjab, *i 
village of Spiti, is situate near the confluence 
of the Losur river with the river of Peeno 
It ia the last inhabited spot which traveller* 
find in ascending the course ofitbc latter nvoi, 
and has an elevation of about 13,400 fiet 
Aliove this part of the valley, through which 
the river flows, the mountains rise in muial 
cliffs so steep that no snow can rest on then 
faces, though it lies deeply on their tops, which 
are for the most part flatten e<J^fonmng table- 
lands. The general character of the soil and 
Atmosphere is excessive aridity ; but in some 
places patches of fertility, at the bases of the 
declivities, are rendered productive by means 
of irrigation. On one of these slips is situated 
the village of Losur; and the appearamc of 
this singularly secluded place, as described l»y 
Gerard, is far from repulsive. “ Lofty as the 
level of Jjosur is, theie is little in the landscape 
to betray its position, when viewed in summer, 
embosomed in flourishing crops, fcud herds of 
shawl wool^oats. Yaks and horses meet the 
eye upon the high acclivities of the mountains, 
and an ardent sunshine keeps the air looming 
from the effects of mirage.” The inhabitants 
are Tibetans or Tartars, of the Mongolian t>pe, 
and their complexions are darker than in the 
low and sultry plains. When th«j ground is 
covered with snow, their black figures contrast 
strikingly and somewhat grotesquely with the 
dazzling whiteness of the surface on which 
they move. Losur is in lat. 32* 28', long. 
77° 46'. 

LOTOWTEE. — A town in tho Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, situate on the left lank of the 
i Loonee nver, and 51 miles E. from Jodhpoor. 
Lat. 26' 16', long. 73* 57'. 

LOTUL. — A town in the British district of 
566 
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Ramgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 67 miles W. 
of Ramgur. Lat. 23° 39', long. 84° 29. 

LOTUN, ill the Britfsh district of Goruck- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town near the northern frontier, towards 
the territory of Nepal. Bu&hanan describes it 
as containing only seventy poor huts. Distance 
N. from Gorakhpur 36 miles, Lat. 27° 16', 
long. 83° 12'. 

LOUR, in the territory of Rewa, in Baghel- 
cund, a village on the route, by the Kutra 
Pass, from Allahabad to Jutybulpoor, and 
102 miles S.W. of the former. Elevation 
above the sea about 1,200 feet. Lat. 24° 40', 
long. 8r 45'. 

LOOliTA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 46 miles N.W. from Jodhpoor, and 
1 80 miles W. from Ajmeer. Lat. 28 ' 43', loug. 
72 33'. 

LOWA1N, or LOOAHN, in the Rajpoot 
state of Joypoie, a town on the ront^from 
Agra t<j Nusseerabad, situate 121 miles S.W. 
of former, 102 N.E. of latter. It has a large 
bazar, Lat. 26° 46, long. 70° 16'. 

LOWAR, in the Rajpoot state of JcsmiI- 
meer, a village on the eastern frontier, where 
it adjoins the territory of Jodpoor. A line 
drawn from th*a »dUgo in a north-westerly 
duoction on to Khara, on the western frontier, 
towards Sindh, would nearly bisect the terri- 
tory of Jessuliuc^r, and divide the desert tract 
evti ruling over the northern part from that of 
lomparative fertility in the south. Lowar is 
in hit. 26 J 10, long. 70° 8. 

LOW J AH, in the British district of 
Miizapoor, lieut.-gov. of the .N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the mute from the city of Benares 
to AUahakod, 49 miles E. of the latter, 25 W. 
of the foitncr, Lat 25° 15', long. 82° 39 , 

LOW PL- A town of Bundclcund, in the 
native state of t’kutterpore, situate 119 miles 
W S.W from Allahabad, and 00 miles S. by 
W from ITurnecrpoor. Lat. 25° 8', long. 
SO 0 3'. 

LOWUN, or LOWAH, m the Rajpoot 
state of Joud pore, a village on the route from 
Pokhurn to the town of Joudpore, and eight 
miles E. of tue former. Lat. 26^1', long. 
72° 8'. W 

LOW UN.- - A town of the Deccan, m the 
territory of Nagpoor or Herat, on the left 
hank of the Mnhanuddy river, and 118 miles 
W, from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21° 31', long. 
82 J IV. 

LUBOW, or LABAWA, in the British dis- 
trict of Alynpooree, bout. -gov. of the N.W. 

1 Provinces, a village on the route from the 
cantonment of Allygurh to that of Etawa, 
and 36 mi leu N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27* 9', 
long. 78 37'. 

LIJBSA. — Sec Laksa. 

LUUHAGKKR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N W. Provinces, 
a small town with bazar, situate on the left 


bank of the Ganges, 776 miles N.W. of Cal- 
cutta by the rivet route, 32 8.E. of the city of 
Allihabad. Lat. 25° 19', long. 82° 16'. 

LUCHMKENPOOR, in the British district 
Moradabad, heut. gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Ka-dieepoor 
to Chilkia, four miles N.E. of the former. It 
is situate at the southern edge of the Terai 
or marshy forest eAending along the southern 
base of the Sewahk range. Lat. 29" 15', long. 
71T 3'. 

LUCHMUNGDRH, in the territory of 
Alwar, under the political management of the 
Governor-Generals agent in Kajpootana, a 
town, with a fort, near tho south-east frontier, 
towards Bhurtpore. Though now little noticed 
or known, it was formerly an important and 
strong place, as Pertab,bingh, the Rao rajah 
of Macliery or Alwar, successfully defended 
himself here against Nuju Khan, until the 
rainy season compelled that powerful chief to 
raise the siege. Distance S.W. from Delhi 
70 miles. Lat. 27° 23', long. 76* 56'. 

LUCFTMUNGURH, m the Rajpoot terri- 
tory of Shekhawutee, a handsome town, built 
on the regular model of Jeypoor. It has a 
fort, actuate on a lofty eminence, and conspi- 
cuous over the country. Lucbman Singh, 
from whom it was denominated, founded it in 
the year 1806. Distance from Delhi, S.W., 
154 miles; from Jeypoor, N.W., 74. Lat. 
27° 48', long. 75° IV. 

LUCH M UNPOOR, in the territory of Oude, 
a village on the route from Azimgurh to Sul- 
tanpoor cantonment, 56 miles W. of the former, 
22 S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26° 5', long. 
82° 20 r . 

LUC IIU WALLA, in the British district of 
Dehra l)oon, a village on the route from 
Hurdwar to Ilehra, and 20 miles N.W. of the 
former town It is situate i mile from the 
right bank of the Soang, e i un which it is 
supplied with yrater, by meins of a canal. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 945 miles. Lat. 
30 11', long. 78' 11'. 

LUCKEEPOOR. — A town of Eastern 
India, in the British district of Southern 
Cachar, situate IS miles E. of Silchar. Lat. 
24° 46’, long. 93* 6'. 

LUCK I DWAR. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, situate on the left bank of 
the Toresha river, and 64 miles E. by S. from 
Darjeeling. Lat. 26° 52', long. 89° 19'. 

LUCKIMPOOR.- A town of Assam, 
situate in the British district of Luekimpoor, 
46 miles N W. by W. of Seebpoor. The dis- 
trict of wi b this town is the principal place 
contains an area of 2,950 square miles, and a 
population of 30,000. The town of Luckim- 
poor is in lat. 27* 19', long. 94* 3*. 

LVCKIPOOR.--A town in the nstiie state 
of Bhotau, situate on the left bank of the 
Jerdeekor river, and 40 miles E. by S. from 
Daijcehng. Lat. 26' 57, long. 88 55', 
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LUCKIPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Bulloah, lieut.-ga*. of Bengal, 156 
miles E. by N. of Calcutta, Lat, 52° 57', l&ng. 
90 ° 50'. 

LUCKMEEPOOR, in the British district 
of Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allygurh to that of Futtehgurh, and 
45 miles 8.E. of the former. Lat. 27° 43', 
long. 78° 47\ 

LUCKNOUTI. — See Gacb. 

LUCKNOW. — A district in the territory of 
Oude, named from the capital. It is bounded 
on the north by the districts Khairabad and 
Bahraich ; on the east by Bahraich ; on the 
south by Bainswara ; and on the south-west by 
the (Tanges, dividing it from the British district 
of Cawnpore. 

LUCKNOW, the capital of the territory of 
Oude, is situate on the right or south-west side 
of the Goomteo, which is navigable upwards 
for many miles above the tow n, and downwards 
through its whole course to its confluence with 
the Ganges. Heber, who saw the stream a 
short time after the close of the rainy season, 
styles it “ broad ami rapid ” while Lumsden, 
at precisely the same time of the year, de- 
scribes it a* "a paltry and narrow stream.” 
It is ill suited for supplying the population 
with water, as that which it furnishes during 
the rainy season can scarcely be used, in con- 
sequence of the great quantity ef yellow clay 
which it holds suspended ; “and when any 
groat mortality prevails at Lucknow, oi along 
the banks of the river, a putrid scum forms on 
its surface, occasioned by the number of dead 
bodies thrown into it.” At the north-western 
extremity of the city is a bridge, a substantial 
structure of masonry ; another, to the south- 
east, is formed of boats. A complete iron 
bridge was, in 1816, sent out in sections ; but 
the death of the importer having stayed the 
progress of the undertaking, it long remained 
suspended, in consequence, it was reported, of 
the reluctance of the sovereign to complete a 
project commenced by a predecessor. At 
length, after the lapse of about thirty years, the 
bridge was erected, and now forma a conspi- 
cuous ornament of the city, as well as a useful 
addition to the means of transit. The city is 
represented as displaying a varied, lively, and 
even brilliant prospect, when viewed from a 
position elevated above the genei al height of 
the buildings. Of the continuous mass of 
erections which extends for about four miles 
along the bank, the middle part, being about a 
third of the whole, in considered to be the 
ancient city founded by Laksbmana, brother 
of Rama. It is meanly built, the houses 
having generally inud walls, with roofs of 
straw ; and many are no better than booths 
of mats and bamboos, thatched with palm- 
branches or leaves. The number of brick- 
built houses is small. With few exceptions, 
the streets, which are generally sunk ten or 


twelve feet below the level of the shops on 
each side, are crooked and narrow. 

According to tradition, the stronghold of 
Lucknow was on an eminence, and was demo- 
lished by Aurungzebe, who showed his zeal for 
Islam by building a mosque upon its site. 
Adjoining this division, aud on the south-east 
of it, is one more recent, said to have been 
built principally by Saadat Ali, the Nawaub 
Vizier, who ruled iu Oudo from 1798 to 1814. 
From the division just described, there extends 
towards the south-oast a handsome street, 
represented to be a mile in length. Keber 
describes it as “wider than the High Street at 
Oxford, but having some distant icsemblanoe 
to it in tho colour of its buildings, mid Gothic 
style of the greater part of them.” It is called 
(’hi nka Bazar, or Chinese Market, and has at 
each end a handsome gateway. Between this 
street and tho right bank of the Uoomtee is 
the residence formerly occupied by the deposed 


king.£ 

The part of the city most interesting to a 
stranger is remote from the palace, being sepa- 
rated from it by tbe ancient and oiiginal uty, 
to tho north-west of which it is situate. Tins 
north-western quarter js stated to have been 
principally built by A-of-ud do ul all, Nawaub 
Vizier from 1 775 to 1797. 1 ts great ornament 

is the splendid Jmambaiah, which, according 
to its repi esentation in Salts beautiful view, 
can scarcely bo suipassid in the light anil 
elegant style of architecture/ Lord Valontia 
observes respecting it, “ The Imaumbarah, tin* 
mosque attached to it, and the gateways that 
lead to it, are beautiful specimens of this aichi 
fcecture (light, elegant, but fantastic). From 
the brilliant white of the composition, and the 
minute delicacy of the woikfnannhip, an entliu 
siast might suppose that genii had been tin- 
artificers ; ” and lleber, a critic of high autho- 
rity on such subjects, observes, “ J have never 
seen an architectural view which phased nu* 
more, fioin its richness and variety, as well as 
the proportions and general good taste of its 
principal features.” It opens on the liasan- 
abad, a broad street, running nearly from 
south-east to north-west, and paiallel to the 
river. At no great distance is tL large mowpie, 
eommencad by Saadat Ah, and at his death 
left unfitmmed. Three or four miles south 
cast of the town, and near the rigid hank of 
the river, is Conwtanlia, “a stiftnge, fant.istieal 
building, of every species of architecture, and 
adorned with minute stucco fretwoik, enor- 
mous lions, with lamps instead of eyes, man 
darins and ladies with sbakiutf heads, and all 
the gods and goddesses of the ficathen my tho- 
logy,” It was built at an enormous expense 
by an eccentric French adventurer, named 
Claude Martin, who amved in India a private 
soldier, and died a major general, in pos*< s>ion 
of property to the amount of fteviral hundred 
thousand pounds. His body i4 deposited in a 
sarcophagus in one of the lower apartments. 
Martin had been bred alionmulHt, but appears 
to have retained little of his early creed. A 
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large share, however, of bis vast wealth was 
devoted to charitable purposes, and a college, 
called after the founder “La Martinfcre,” pre- 
serves his memory at the place where his 
fortune was accumulated and his eccentricities 
indulged. > 

Lucknow may he regarded as entitled to an 
honourable distinction among ludiau cities, in 
jx»s.sessuig an observatory. Tt was established 
under the superintendence of Major Wilcox, 
who succeeded in training competent assistants 
for its management, the majority of whom were 
natives. Au hospital and dispensary also afford 
means for the useful appii«*ation of European 
science. A church has been budt, and a sum 
of money assigned for its repair. Of the 
amount of the population of Lucknow, nothing 
certain is ascertainable ; it is estimated at 
300,000. There is a large proportion of Mus- 
sulmans among the Hindoos, and not a few 
Christians. Tho city of Lucknow L probably 
about 300 feet above the si a. Distant N.W. 
irom Calcutta, by Benares, >1 uanpoor, and 
Sultanpoor, 610 miles; N.W. from Allahabad 
128; N.E. from Cawupore 53. Lat. 26 52, 
long. 8D. 

LlfCKONDA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of llajahiii undry, presidency of Madias, 
30 miles N b, '1. of Jtajahmimdry. Lat. 
17° 25, U,ng. 82“. 

LUCKOWULLY. — A town in the Mysore, 
situate on the mrht hank of the Budra irver. 
and 11 1 miles N.W. from Seringapatam. Lat. 
13 41', long. 75' 42'. 

LUCK PUT.- -A town in the native state of 
Cutch, presidency of Bombay, situate on the 
bdt bank of the Koiee mouth of the Croat 
Western Bunn, the depth of which was con- 
siderably increased by the effects of tire earth- 
quake of 1810. Luekpui is 71 rmles N.W. 
by W. from liliooj. Lat. 23 50, long. 63 48'. 

LUCKSHACM. — A town in the British 
district of Bulloah, liout. -guv. of Bengal, iso 1 
miles E. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 23 1 14', 
long. 01° Ilf. 

LUCK W ABIE, in Jaun^ar, a village built 
near the summit of a lull on tire right bank of 
the Jumna, ahd about I, (MU) feet above it. The 
houses are in general neatly built o^&toue, and 
covered with slate. The worneu are fair aud 
well made, and are distributed economically 
among tho male population, several of w r hom 
cohabit with one female by a sort of extra- 
ordinary perversion of marriage. Skinner 
obseives— “ Four seems to be the mystical 
number.; for all that I have questioned ou the 
subject answer, * We aro four, aud have one 4 
Wife between us.’ ” Here is a temple built of 
wood, with doors covered with plates of brass, 
embellished with well-executed sculptures of 
figure** of Hindu mythology. Lat. 30° 33', 
long, 78° 1'. 

LUPfdAON, in tho British district of 
Vuttehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village ou the route from Banda to the town 


of Futtchpoor, and 12 milos 8.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 25 J 5 V, long. 80? 43'. 

LTJDTIEEA., % river of the British district 
of Kurnaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
It rises amidst the mountains, in lat. 20° 25', 
long. 7 9° 50, aud, holding a course generally 
in a south easterly direction for about forty- 
(we miles, falls into the Kalee oi tiurjoo on 
the right side, in lat. 29 L 9, long. 80° 19'. 
It is fordable where crossed by the route from 
Pillibeet to Petoragarh, in lat. 29" 10', long. 
80° It'. 

LUDHONA. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or possessions of ttcindia's family, 
situate 46 miles S.E. from Neemuch, and 
214 miles W. from Saugur. Lat. 24 \ lung. 
75° 27'. 

LUDOOATtEE. — A town in the British 
district of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 82 
miles N.E. by N. of Dinapoor. Lat. 26 4 O', 
long. 85" 43'. 

LUG A BEE. in Sinde, a village on the route 
from Hyderabad to ibuercote, and 60 miles 
W. of the laltet place It is situate oil the 
right bank of the Bounina liver. Lat. 25" 13', 
long. 68" 43'. 

LyHOK VII. — A liver rising in lat 31 * 34', 
long. 69 4 V, in the Suliman range of moun- 
tains, and, flowing in an easterly direction for 
about foity-fBe miles, is lost in the valley of 
the Derajat. 

LUKA, in the Punjab, a town on the route 
from Feiozpoor to Monltan. It is situate in 
the l)oab oc tween the G tiara aud the Chinab. 
Lat. 29 52', long. 72 20'. 

LUK B.\\VA>P, in Cashmere, a village 
-.ituate at the north- western extremity of a 
long ridge of hills, which, extending from the 
Snowy Panjal, gradually diminish in height 
and size, tiJJ they terminate on the plain. 
Though now scarcely couUumug half a dozen 
houses, Luk Baw au was mice a considerable 
place. Here are the ruin* d a large kith and 
an extensive stone-built tank. Lat. 33* 36', 
long. 75° 16'. 

LUK.EN WA REE. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of tho Nizam, situate 75 miles 
S W. of Ellichpoor. Lat. 2U W 36', long. 
76° 43'. 

LUKHNA17, in the British district of 
Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate three miles from the left hank of 
the Jumna, 1 1 miles S. E. of the town of Etawa, 
ami 78 miles N.W. of the cantonment of 
Cawupore, Lit. 26° 39', long. 79 13 . 

LUK.LEE, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the left bnuk of 
the Gombela or Tochoe river, 116 miles S.S.W. 
of the town of Pcshawur. Lat. 32* 36', 
long, 70° 51\ 

LUKKEE MOUNTAINS, in Sindo, are a 
considerable range connected with the Hala 
or Brahooic Mountains of Bcloochistan. With 
f.rtil 
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the Jutteel, the Keertar, the Pubb, and some 
other ranges less known, the Lukkee contri- 
butes to give character to the singularly wild 
tract octostituting the western part of Sinde, 
extending .between Beloochistan and the allu- 
vial tract on the Indus, and also between tho 
desert of Shikarpore and Kurrachee. The 
Lukkee is the most eastern of these ranges 
and runs from the Jutteel south eastward 
towards the high lands opposite Hyderabad, 
being known in different parts by the various 
appellations of the Beree Lukkee, Daran 
Lukkee, and Hallar Lukkee. These moun- 
tains are in general of recent formation, con- 
taining a vast profusion of marine exuviae. 
u The organic remains of former ages,” observes 
Bumes, t( are innumerable ; the asteroid, the 
cockle, the oyster, the nuinmulite, and almost 
all k|nds of sea-shells, may be collected on the 
Lukkee range.” Huge fissures, apparently 
produced by earthquakes, traverse this range, 
which, in the frequent occurrence of hot springs 
and sulphureous exhalations, exhibit signs of 
volcanic action. Some ]>arts appear to be of 
more ancient formation, as they produce lead, 
antimony, and copper. The elevation of the 
highest part of this dreary and sterile range 
is estimated at from 1,500 to 2,000 feet. 
Between the town of Lukkee and that of 


is situate about three miles from the right or 
west hank of the former river, and on the 
route from Ferozpoor ty MooJtan. Lat, 30° 3', 
long. 72° 57 

LUKMESHWU Ft.— A town in the South- 
ern Mahrntta jaghire of Meeruj, situate 39 
miles S.E. from Dharwar, and 98 miles W. 
from Bellary. Lat. 15° 8', long. 75° 81'# 

LUKTAHA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the right bank of the Ganges, 
789 miles N.W. of Calcutta by the river route, 
20 S. E. of Allahabad by the same. Lat. 25° 1 1 / , 
long. 82° 8'. 

LUKTUR. — A town in Guzerat, or tho 
dominions of the Cuicowar, situate 104 miles 
W.N.W. from Baroda, and 58 miles W. by S. 
from Ahmedabad, Lat. 22 u 50', long. 71 r 44'. 

LULLEEANA, in the Punjab, a village 
26 miles S. of Lahore. Lat. 31 J 14', long. 
74° 28'. 

LU LOW LEE, in the British district of 
Euttehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town near the left bank of the Jmnua, 
on the route from Banda to the town of Futtch- 
poor, and 22 miles S.W. of tho latter place. 
Lat 25° 48', long. 80° 36'. 


Sehwan, the mountain has a nearly perpendi- 
cular face, about 600 feet high towaids the 
Indus, between which and the precipice there 
was at one time a road, though in some places 
so narrow, that only a single caiqpl could pass 
at a time. In 1839, this defile was washed 
away by the turbulent river, which now sweeps 
along the base of the cliff. The length of the 
Lukkee range is about fifty miles. The centre 
of the range is about lat. 26°, long. 67 50'. 

LUKKEE (NORTHERN), in Sinde, a< 
large town in ruins, on the route frpm Shikar- 
pore to Sukkuc* and 12 miles* S.E. of the 
former place. Under the Durani sway it was 
wealthy and populous, but since it passed into 
the power of the ameers of Sinde, it has fallen 
into decay. In the time of its prosperity it 
yielded an annual revenue of 100,000 rupees. 
It is ten miles from the right bank of the Indus. 
Lat. 27° 52*, long. 68" 42 . 

LUKKEE (SOUTHERN), in Sinde, q 
town situate a short distance south of Sell wan, 


LUM.— A town in the native state of Nepal, 
situate on the left bank of t lie A run user, and 
96 miles E. by S. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 
27 - 29', long. 86 49'. 

LUMBER In Bussnlnr, a l>ass over 
range of the Himalaya bounding Kooiiawur 
on the south. This and thru* other passes 
cross the ridge within the space of little more 
than a mile. Its elevation above the sea 1 -. 
proliably between 1 6,000 amTl 7,000 feet It 
is seldom passed, except in May, June, July, 
and August, on account of cracks and tho snow 
sinking. Lat. 31 & 16', long. 78° 20'. 

LUMBREE. -A town of Eastern India, in 
the native state of Owimleo, on tho Lossy a 
Hills, situate 46 miles S. from Gowhatty, and 
79 miles S.E. by E. from Goal para. Lit. 
25* 30', long. 9U 39'. 

LUN AW AURA, a small state in tho Rena 
Caunta division of Guzeiat. This principality 
is situated^on the confines of Guzeiat, and is 
a continuation of the mountain-tract which 


close to the west bank of the Indus, and adja- forms the north-eastern boundary of that pio- 
cent to the entrance of the Lukkee Pass. Its vinco. It is situate on tho left bank of the 
site is picturesque, being near a lake a mile Myhee, and adjacent to some important passes, 
wide and several miles in length, which appears 'ph© dominions of the nawaub 0f Balasinoro 
to have been at one time a reach of the Indus, bound it on the west and south^went : to the 
The Lukkee Mountains, sloping down to the ^north is the Myhee Caunta territoty ; tho 
west of the town, and a little to the north, states of Soauth and Barreah lie 'to the east ; 
abut on that river, which sweeps along their an( i Godra, one of Scindia’s Pun^li mahals, to 
rocky base. Close to the town is a spring of th# south. It is situate between lat. 22° 50' 
sulphureous water, which has a temperature an <i 16', long. 73° 21' and J3" 47'. Tho 
•of 102°, and flows from the base of a calcareous length is estimated at thirty miles from noTth 
precipice 600 feet high. Lat. 26° 23', long, to south, and the breadth at nearly tho same 
68* 55'. distance. The Pan urn, a tributary to the 

LUKKHOKI, in the Punjab, a small town Myhee, on the banks of which some of the 
in the Doab between the Ohara and the Ravee, villages belonging to the state arc situated, 

fi7ft 
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flows witbin a mile of the capital. This wards, Purtaub, his father, died. Through 
small chiefship having co-operated to the best his mother’s influence, Futteli Sing was placed 
of its ability with the army under Colonel on the guddee, whilst Sheo Sing remained at 
Murray, in the war with Scindia, of 1803, Dotigurpoor. His name and birth made him 
was admitted by treaty to British protec- a convenient instrument in the hands of a 
tion. Sir George JJarlow ,• in 1806, severed mehlah named Nana, who, some time after 
the connection ; whereupon it reverted to Purtaub’s death, hired troops, and began to 
Scindia, who exacted a tribute from it. In make collections, under pretence of maintiriu- 
1819, the right of supremacy over Lunawaura ing the cause of the rightful heir of the 
was ceded by Scindia to the ^British govern- deceased prince. In the course of the dis- 
ment, the latter guaranteeing the payment of turbance for which the conflicting claims of 
tho tribute, on condition that Scindia should the two parties afforded a pretext, success 
immediately withdiaw from the state all his ' fluctuated. Sheo Sing was at one period 
troops, knrkoons, and other officers, and on placed on the guddee, but after a brief oecupa- 
no account, for the future, exercise any inter- tion, was dispossessed by his brother Futteh 
ference, either directly or indirectly, in its Sing. The nawaub of Balasinore then ap- 
affiurs. peared on behalf of the former, and brought 

Prior to that event, and the introduction of a body of troops against Lunawaura, which 
our superintendence and control, Baoz Khan, he captured, and retained for the space of a 
the leader of bands of mercenaries, exercised few months ; during which period Shoo Sing 
the chief authority, under the direction and remained in the territories of his ally. The 
countenance of the rajah’s mother. This power, payment of a large sum of money effected the 
it iN scauvly necessary to say, was not used for removal of tho Balasinore troops, and shortly 
the benefit of the country; the prince was hold (afterwards, Sheo Sing’> principal supporter, * 
in a stab* of dependence and poverty, arid the j Nana, died. Nana’s son, with the aid of a 
people subjected to systematic misrule : the cul- j party of Blieels and marauders, then plundered 
tivatois were oppressed and impoverished, and | in Slieo’s name, but, after a time, made peace 
the larger sbaru of the revenue engrossed by j with ^Futteh Sing, and took up his residence at 
the clucf and hi* oand The nominal rajah | Lunawaura. With the defection of this charn* 
(Futteh Sing) was too young and too much 1 pion, the active struggles for securing the 
awed hy the presence of the mercenaries, to j government to Sheo Sing ended. Sheo Sing, 
attempt the exercise of sovereignty, and was, however, submitted his pretensions to Sir 
moreover, alarmed lest the threat of the ltanee John Malcolm, through a vakeel, whom he 
to denounce him as a supposititious child, sent to make? known hi-* claims to the guddee, 
should, in the event ol’ his taking any mea- and request British interference in Mh behalf. 
Mires to lessen her influence, be earned into To this application an answer was returned, to 
effect On the expulsion of Baoz Khan by the the effect, that our policy was to disturb 
authority of tin* British government, towards existing arrangements as little a* possible; 
the end of l'rifl, the rajah was established in winch policy had consequently led to the 
possession of the country, which he now holds, recognition of the title of those whom we 
It appear-*, however, that Futteh Sing was found in authority. Futteh Sing, thus sup- 
not the rightful heir, the inheritance being ported, retained possession of the guddee. 
vested in his eldest brother, Sheo Sing, who Tha fondly of the chief of Lunawaura may 
had been excluded by the consequences of . be traced to an early period ri the bw»t century, 
female jealousy Purtaub Sing, the former 'In 1739, an aucestor, styled only zemindar, 
ruler of Lunawaura, married two wives, each paid a tribute to the authorities in Guzerat. 
of whom boro him a son. The children wore In 1758, his successor, IXep Sing, was besieged 
named Sheo Sing and Futteh Sing. The by the Peishwa, and after an hqnourable defence 
mother of thg latter, from family and priority of his fort, obliged to pay down 50,000 rupees, 
of marriage, was the first in rank and distine- And give hostages for good behaviour. l)eep 
tion, but the date of her son’s birth was eight ifing was succeeded by his son Dooijun, and 
months later than that of the son of the other after him came Purtaub, the father of Futteh 
princess. The latter consequently became Sing. The Lunawaura sta*e is for the mos*t 
heir to the guddee, tho rights of tho firstborn part composed of villages which have been 
not being invalidated by any inferiority of cither'usurpcd from^the neighbouring states or 
rank on the part of the mother, provided her granted by their chieftains. It has little or no 
marriage be lawful and regular. The circum- other resources than its laud-revenue, which 
stance of having given birth to an heir of the yields from 80,000 to a lac of rupees. It is 
Ftate excited against the mother of Shoo Sing subject U the payment of a tribute to Scindia 
a feeling of jealousy in tho mind of her rival ; of 12,00u upees per annum ; a claim which 
domestic feuds were the result, and the rajah, had existed for more, than seventy years, and 
apprehensive for the life of Sheo Sing, pro- was paid up to the date 1819, when we becnmo # 
Hcntcd his mother with a sum of money, and mediators, in order to accomplish our object of 
removed her, together with the child, to the restoring j>eaco to the country. It pays a 
house of a distant relative in the principality Ghana Paua also to the Guicowar, of 6,000 
of Pongurpoor. Soon after these events, rupees, and is subject to a similar charge of 
Futteh Sing was boru, and four yeagi after- 1,200 rupees to the neighbouring state of 
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B&lasinore, The military establishments com- 
prise about 200 horse and foot, and the 
dependent chiefs of the 'rajah’s family, who 
hold upon feudatory principles, arm them* 
selves when required. An officer, appointed 
by the Baroda presidency, is maintained at 
the joint expense of the Soauth and Luna- 
waura states, for police purposes in their 
respective districts. 

LUNAWAURA, the capital of the princi- 
pality bearing its own name, and situate on 
the bifurcation formed by the junction of the 
Fannin with the Myhee river. It is a fortified 
town, and the fortifications and town together 
are nearly three miles in circumference. Its 
situation is favourable for merchants proceed- 
ing from Rutlara and other parts of Malwah 
to Ahmedabad and the interior of Guzerat. 
Many of that remarkable race of men called 
Borahs reside in Lunawaura, which als5 con- 
tains many artisans, as smiths and carpenters, 
of reputed skill in thoir respective professions. 

. It is situate in lat. 23° 8', long. 73° 37'. 

LUND YE RIYER, the name given to the 
»Swafc river previous to its junction with the 
Kabool river. 

LUNGOOR, a fort in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
It is situate in the southern or outer range of 
the Himalaya system, on the summit of a lofty 
conical bill, extremely difficult of access. The 
inclosing wall is Beven feet high, and is built of 
rough stones without cement, ami loop holed 
for musketry. Within are a few huts for the 
shelter of the garrison, but all is now in a ruin- 
ous state. In a military point of view, it is 
valueless, a« it commands no route of import- 
ance, and water cannot be obtained nearer 
than half a mile. The Gorkhas, during their 
occupation,* made two tanks within the walls ; 
but they are unserviceable, retaining no w ater. 
Elevation above the s<-a 6,401 feet. Lat. 
29* 55', long. 78" 42\ 

LUNGRASOO, in Gurhwal, a villago on 
the left side of the torrent Aglar, and 450 feet 
above the stream, which runs in so steep a 
channel as to form a succession of cascades. 
The village is situate on the rugged side of a 
mountain, amidst a few cultivated patches, o|| 
terraces, formed on the declivity by means of 
embankments constructed of large blocks of 
stone. The crops of barley and wheat pro- 
duced on those narrow surfaces suffice for the 
scanty population. Elevation above the sea 
4,393 feet. Lat. 30° 29', long. 78° 12'. 

LUNGTUNG. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British district of Jynteab, 49 miles N. of 
Jynteahpore. Lat. 25" 40', long, 92° 9'. 

LUNMEE, in the British district of 
f Ramgurh, in the Saugor and Nerbudda terri- 
tory, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Prrwinces, a 
town on the route from Ramgurh to Ruttun- 
poor, 55 miles E.H.E. of the former. Lat. 
22’ 32', long. 81° 49'. 

LURfeE, in the Punjab, a village situate on 
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the left bank of the Swan river, on the route 
from Attock to Julalpoor, apd 50 miles S.E. 
of the former town, Lat. 33° 33', long, 73° 8'. 

LURROO, in Cashmere, on the route from 
the Banihal Pass r . to Islamabad, and about 
eight miles S. of the latter place. At the 
time of Forster’s visit, it was a small but very 
populous town. It does not appear to be 
mentioned by Yigne or Other late travellers, 
and it is not improbable that it may have been 
completely ruined in the dreadful depopulation 
which, within the last few years, has afflicted 
Cashmere. Wilson conjectures it to be identical 
with Lolora or Looloo, mentioned in tho Ayeen 
Akbery. Abu 1 faze 1, however, stateH that 
Looloo was in Kamraj, or the western division 
of Cashmere ; and Lurroo is, according to 
Forster’s account, in the south eastern part 
of the valley. Lat. 33° 36', long. 75° 16'. 

LUSHKUREE KHAN KE SERAI, in 
Sirhind, a village on the route from Kurnoui 
to Lodiana, and 19 miles S.E. of the latter 
place. It is situate in an open and wcdl-cutti- 
vated country, so that supplies are abundant, 
and water can be had in large quantities. 'Die 
road in this part of the mute is excellent. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,069 miles. 
Lat. 30° 45', long. 76° 12'. 

LUTS AN, in the British district of Ally- 
gnrli, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pi evinces, a 
villnge on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Klawa, ai)d 18 miles S. of 
the former. Lat. 27’ 40', long. 7b ‘ 11'. 

LUTTAULA, in Sirhind, a small town on 
fhe route fiom Ferozponr to Simla, and 84 
miles S.E. of the former place. Tt is situate 
in an open country, with comgder.ihle cultiva- 
tion, and is abundantly supplied with good 
water from wells. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 1,069 miles. Lat. 30° 40’, long. 75 53'. 

LUTTEKPOOR, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, with fort, 13 miles S.E. of the 4 fort of 
Chunar. Here, in 1781, Clieyt Singh, the 
refractory zemindar of Benares, raised his 
standard against the British authority, but was 
speedily compelled to fly, having previously, iu 
cold blood, massacred a mimbef of the East- 
India Company’s troops, whom he bad made 
prisoners. Distant S K. from Mirzapoor 31 
miles, N.W. from Calcutta 390. J^at. 21° 58', 
long. 83° 7'. 

LUTTIPOIIE. — A town in tb$ British dis- 
trict of Bhagulpore, lieut. gov of Bengal, seven 
miles N. of Bhagulpore. Lat. 25° 17\ long. 
86° 59'. 

LirrTOODHKE, or LUTHOftnEEH, in 
the British district of GhazeopoOfr*, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a villago on tho route 
from Ghnzeeimor cantonment to Chupra, 21 
miles E. of the former, 58 W. of the latter. 
It has water from wells, but supplies are scarce, 
and must be collected from the surrounding 
country. The mad in this |«irt of the country 
is rather good. Lat, 26° 40', long. 83’ 58'. 
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LTJTTUMMUB, in the Daman division of miles N. of the latter. Water may be had 
the Punjab, a town situated 28 miles from the from a tank. Lafr. 28° 27', long. 76° 43'. 

ri B ht bank of the Indue, 92 miles H.W by H. MACHUNDKE, in tl.e British district of 
of the town of Fesbawur. Lat. 82 68, long. liareiUy; lieut .. gov : of the N . w . }» ro ’ vince8) ° a 

, k „ village on the route from Bareilly to Petora- 

LUVVAHA. — A town Jo one of the re- gurh, and 43 miles N,E. of the fonner. Lat. 
oontly sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or 28° 45', long. 79° 53'. * 

dominions of the Nizam, situate 38 miles N.E. A . . T . ... , 

of Hholapoor. Lat. 18°, long. 76° 23'. MACHORLA.-A town in the British 

TTTV lit . , ... . , district of Gnntoor, presidency of Madras, 70 

LIJXAR, in Jaunaar, a village on a ridge W. of Guntoor. Lat. 18* 28', long, 

lining above tho right bank of the Jumna, and 79* 29'. 

about two miles from that river. Lat. 30° 34', a « „ . . 

I y 7S , ' MADAGEESY, in the Mysore, a small but 

b‘ * .troll _ iV\i>i f/.nrn nti f lm nn^f li.aouf 


lining a novo trio rignt bank or tJie .Jumna, and 1 79* 29'. 

about two miles from that river. Lat. 30° 34', a « „ . . 

Ion ' 78 ' MADAGEESY, in the Mysore, a small but 

k* ‘ . . well-fortified town, on the north-east frontier, 

1A NL.-—A town m the British territory of towards the British district of .Bellary. It is 
Peguc, 011 the left bank of the Lyne river, and , situate at the l>ase of a rock very difficult of 
41 miles^>\ . by S. from Pegue. Lat. 17° 33', I access, and surmounted by a fortress. It was 
long. 9.> 40 . | f ormer ]y the stronghold of a polygar or Jand- 

LYNE RIVER. — The name given to one 1 holder, who possessed the surrounding country 
of the principal branches forming the Delta of, to a wide extent. An unhappy woman, of the 
the Tin wady river. It leaves the parent name of Madageesy, having performed the rite 
tit Team in lat. 17 L 55', long 95° 20', when, of suttee, by being burned alive with her 
flowing in a south-easterly diitction, and pass- husband’s corpse, the place received its present 
ing the town of Rangoon, it takes the name of name in commemoration of the circumstance, 
that place, and falls into the ludian Ocean in 1 Distance from Seringnpatam, X., 101 miles; 
lat 1*P 29', long 96 3 26', after a total course Chitradurg, S.E., 60. Lat. 13 50', long. 77 15'. 
*d lo5 miles. MADANPOOR, in the British district of 

Goruckpoic, licut.-gnv. of the N.W. Provinces, 
w a small town formerly the royal residence of 

Madan, the chief of the Tharus tribe, hut now 
.... . . containing only 150 huts. It is situate on the 

MA \ I , m the I »ri t i^ji district of Muttra, Majmih or Buthooa, a small stream, a feeder 
l.cut. gov of the N.W Provinces a town on . of the ri ver Raptec, 30 miles S.E. of Goruck- 
the route fioiu Muttra to Allygurh, seven | voro cantonment. Lat. 26 15', long. 83* 47'. 

nules N.N.K. of tlic former. Lat. 27 35', 1 u.ntviMwm *n * n j - n. 
t in , ’ MAD IN POOR, a village of Oude, m the 

long, a 49. ,1:. 1. 1 m i ...... i.k 


MAGTIERY, in the territoiy of Alwar, 


under the political superintendence of the . s.H. of Oude. 


I district of AMemau, situate cm the left bank 
(of the river Tons (Xorth-eastcriA, 40 miles 


Governor G« muni's agent for RajpooUna, a' at 300, of wlmm 200 a 
lown two or three miles S.E. of the route from | o(i J ;p)', long 82 2d'. 
Niisseerabad to Muttra, and 76 miles S.W . of mnuxiop \ f 


Butter estimates the population 
ni 200 are Mussulmans. Lat. 


;; l T 1 V. , 7 s "" 1 u lu . r- " • MADAPOOR.— A town in the Mysore. 34 

th,. latter. I lion yb at -at eontimimf only jU , N w . from Serinip} Mara, and 102 miles 

L*iv hmKrvw it. vitw turmiM v IIia UnMv iif 1 ^ ' . 


a few houses, it. was formmly the residence of v t M », . » . . 10 o 4C * » 

• t i> - t r a li. from Mangalore. Lit. 12 48, long, 

the Kao l.ijah or llqpoot sovereign of the 7^09^' 

lenitory, now better known by the name of * ~ 

Alwur; whence that petty potentate was, in MADARA M Y O. A town of Burmah, 
early official documents ‘of the* East India < itnate 1 ei b' ht raiIc * from the left hank of the 
Company, styled the Maha Ran rajah of Irawa <bb and 29 miles N.N.E. from Ava. 
llneliory. kat. 27' l.V, lone;. 70 ' 4.7 . Lot. 22 15, lone. Pfi" 12. 


Machory. kat. 27" 15', long. 76’ 4,V. 

MAGllEWARA, in Sirhiml, a town on thc^ 
route from Loodiana to Ropur, and 22 miles 
E. of the former place. It is Mtuate about 
four miles fmni the left bank of the Sutlej, 
which fomieily flowed close to the towm, but 


MADDAPOI JjUM.— A town in the British 
district of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
42 miles E.N.E. of Masulipatam. Lat. 
16’ 27', long. 81° 46'. 

MADDKHJEE, in Sifide, a considerable 


about fifty years ago took a direction more to village on tho route from Sukkur to Lark harm, 
tho not th. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, ii<i and 28 miloe AV. of the fonner place. It com 
Loodiana, 1,110 miles. Lat. 30’ 55', long, tains about 150 houses and twenty shops. A 


76 J 17'. 

MACHI LPOOR. — A town in the native 
Mbvto of Indoor, or territory of Holkar, situate 


plentiful supply of water is procurable. Lat. 
town in the native 40', * ng. 68° 30'. 

ry of Holkar, situate MAD KARA JPOORA, in the Rajpoot state 


156 miles W. by N. from Saugor, and 105 of Jeypoor, a town on tho route ffom Delhi to 
miles N.N.E. from Tndoor. Lat. 24 7', long. Mow, 196 miles £ \V. of former, 317 N.E. of 
76 22'. latter. Lat. 26 c 35’, long. 75 v 42*. 

• MAOHROLE, in the jaghiro of Jujhur, M A DIUXIBOORA , in the Rajpoot tern- 
lieu t. -gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a village on tory of Jeypoor, a town on the route from 
tho route from Kurnaul to Itewarreo, and 24 Ilauseo to Nusseerabad, situate 143 miles S. 
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of former, 100 N.R of latter. It has a large 
bazar, and water and supplies are abundant. 
Lat. 27° $6', long. 75° 42\ 

MADHOOPOORA. — A town in the Raj- 
poot state of Jeypoor, situate 39 miles N.N.W. 
from Jeypoor, and 94 miles N.E. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 27*488', long. 75° 43', 

MADHOPOOR. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, fitu&te 79 mites S.E. by S. 
from Jeypoor, and 121 miles E.S.E. from 
Ajmeer. Lat. 25° 56', long. 76° 34'. 

MADHUPOOR, in the British district of 
Pubna, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Berhainpore to Dacca, 89 miles 
8.K. of former, 83 IV. of latter. Lat. 23° 48', 
long. 89° 22'. 

MADHUPOOR, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut-guv. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Moradabad to 
Bareilly, and 11 miles N.W. of the lattor. 
Lat. 28 l 27', long. 79 23. 

“MADIGOLE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Vizngapatam, presidency of Madras, 
40 miles W.N.W. of Vizngapatam. Lat. 
17° 58', long. S2° 50'. 

MADINA, or MODENA, in the British 
district of ltohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the 1$\W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Delhi 
to Hansee, and 33 miles S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 28 3 56', loug. 76° 30'. 

MADOOROO. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of MaHulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
22 miles W.N.W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 
16° 17', long. SO' 53'. 

MADRAS. — One of the three presidencies 
of British India, named from the city which is 
the seat of its government. It is bounded on 
the north by the presidency of Bombay, the 
territory of the Nizam, that of Berar, and the 
petty native states ou the Houth-weflt frontier 
of Bengal ; on thd-east and south-easi by the Bay 
of Bengal ; on the south by the Indian Ocean ; 
and on the south-west and west by the Arabian 
Sea. It extends from Cape Comorin, in lat. 
8° 4', to the northern extremity of the district 
of Ganjam, in lat. 20° 18', and from Golamelly, 
the north-west point of the British district of 
North Canara, in long. 74° 9', to Priaghy, in the 
British district of Ganjam, in long. 85° 15'. 
Its greatest length, measured from north-east 
to south-west, from Priaghy to Cape Comorin, 
is about 950 milc3, t and its greatest breadth, 
measured at right angles to the direction of 
that line, from the city of Madras to Golamelly, 
is about 450. Its seacoast on one face, measured 
in a south-eastern direction, and subsequently 
eastward to Capo Comorin, extends 540 miles, 
being nearly throughout washed by the Arabian 
Sea, and for a snort distance by the Indian 
Ocean. On, the other face, measured from 
Cape Comorin north-east to Priaghy,' along the 
shore of the Bay of Bengal, its length is about 
1,187 miles ; aud consequently the total extent 
of the seacoast of the presidency is 1,727 miles ; 
being much greater than that of the two others 


combined . In the presidency of Bombay, ho w- 
ever, the hAven of the same name can receive 
and shelter fleets of the largest ships ; and in the 
presidency of Bengal, the Hoogbly, though in 
some respects not so eligible as the harbour of 
Bombay, can receive and shelter as great a 
number of ships, not inferior in size. But, 
notwithstanding the great extent of the Madras 
coast, there is no harl>our equal to cither : 
Cochin, on the Malabar coast, which has the 
greatest depth* of water, is, during several 
months of the year, closed by the south-west 
monsoon. Its entrance, moreover, is inter- 
cepted by a bar, and it does not appear to be 
adapted for litrge ships. In the mid-channel, 
the depth of water varies from about eleven 
feet to sixteen. The port of Mangalore admits 
with safety only vessels haviug not more than 
ten or twelve feet draught. Small havens and 
creeks are, however, very numerous along the 
coast of Malabar, and are generally estuarn s 
of streams flowing from the Western Ghats in 
such numbers, that there are not less than 
twenty-nine rivers and ten null as fsti earns of 
inferior size] within a distance of 217 miles. 
From Golamelly, the north-western extieniity 
of this coast, to Mangalore, a distance of 150 
miles, the coast is in gencial bold and lock), 
with soundings increasing fa^t as the navigator 
recedes from the shore. From Mangalore for 
about sixty-five miles, the land no.u the sea 
is generally low and woody ns fat ns Mount 
Dilly, a headland rising fnuh the sea. The 
Malabar coast, which may be considered to 
commence at Mount Dill), and stretch gene 
rally south-east as far as Gape Comorin, a dis- 
tance of 325 miles, is, with little exception, 
low, aud either muddy or >andy, having 
numerous shallow inlets extending a consider 
able distance into the laud, and cillcvl by the 
British the Backwaters. The W( sti rn Ghats, 
throughout the whole extent of the const. Irom 
Golamelly to the vicinity of ('ape Comorin, 
stretch nearly |>arnllcl to it, at an average 
distance of about forty miles, though in ^oim 
parts approaching considerably nearer. Tin y 
are visible from a great distance at sen and 
their height, and bold and rugged outline, 
render them very striking object-*. Cape 
Comorin itself is low and sandy ; but a few 
miles inland, and to the north of the extreme 
point, the southern summits of the Ghats rise 
in lofty and majestic peaks. To the rimth- 
east of Cape Comorin, the coast is littlo fre- 
quented for 16G miles, as navigation northwards 
into the Bay of Bengal is obstructed and 
rendered impracticable for ships by Adam’s 
Bridge, a sand-bank extending froifc the main- 
land of India to Ceylon, having onfy two navi- 
gable channels, and neither of the* (although 
of late years considerably deepened) allowing 
the passage of craft drawing more than eight 
and a half feet water. The sea, bounded north- 
west by the coast of India, north and north-east 
by Adam's Bridge, and east by the west coast 
of Ceylon, is called the Gulf of Manar, and 
though little frequented by large vessels, in 
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consequence of tbe obstruction northwards, 
has, on its north-west side, or*the shore of 
Tinnevelly district, the Roadstead or haven of 
Tutacorin, where ships may anchor throughout 
tho year in considerable safety, being sheltered 
towards the sea by several small islands. Tbe 
whole of tho shore of Tinnevelly and Madura 
is generally low, rocky, and much beset by 
reefs. North of Adam’s Bridge, the shore 
extends nearly north-east, being the coast of 
tho British districts of Madurtf and Tan jure, 
and bounding on the north-west Balk’s Bay 
or Balks Gulf, which, on the south, is bounded 
by Adam’s Bridge, on the south-east by Ceylon, 
and to the north-east is open to the Bay of 
Bengal. The shore in this part has no bold 
features ; “ the whole of tbe coast bounding 
the west side of tho bay is lined with shoal 
water.” At Calymere Point, 130 miles north- 
cast of Adam’s Bridge,, arid in lat. 10° 10', 
long. 70 J 55', the coast of Coromandel com- 
mences, and holds a direction clue north across 
the estuarie s of the Cavery, which either inclose 
or traverse a. delta, having a base of eighty-two 
mile* towards the sea. Along this base, the 
places frequented by shipping are Negapatam, 
N ag'if’e, and Trnnquebar ; uoue of them having 
•-hcltrr for large ships, which must be anchored 
m the open M>,i * considerable distance. 
Niigmv is, however, situate on an estuary of 
the Cavery, admitting vessels of 200 tons 
burthen. ’Pile Coromandel coast continues to 
Judd a imrlhly direction for 207 miles farther, 
t<* < ioudegam, in lat. 15 u 20', w here the river 
Mussy in considered to bound it to the north - 
uaid, and retains the same character of slight 
elevatiou and general sandy formation, with 
shallow water along shore. Throughout this, 
distance there is no shelter for large ships, 
except at Blackwood Harbour, in lat. 14" T, a 
roadstead, where ships are secure from galea 
from all points but the nmth. At Porto] 
rCt*vo, Cuddalore, Pondicherry, Madras, Madras, « 
Goudcgaiu, and some other less-important sea- . 
fating places along the coast, ships must be! 
anehoied m the open sea, exposed to tlie huge, 
roll of the Bay ot Bengal. Fioiij G on degam, | 
the ^eariiore is termed the Golconda Coast, 
and holds a directiou north-cast for 2t>9 miles, 
to the Houtberft point of tho district of Vizaga- 
patam, in lat. 1/ 15'. In the sou ill -western 
part, it contains the estuaries of the branches 
of the river Kiri nab. find those more numerous 
<*f the river Godavery ; and in that part is so 
low, that when prolonged and violent gales 
from the north east aro simultaneous with 
great land-floods, the coast is oxtenaively inun- 
dated, and great devastation takes place. The 
( most important maritime places on the coast 
of Golconda are Moqulipatani and Coriuga, 
neither affording shelter to large ships, which, 
as at the places previously named, must be 
anchored in the open sea. At Masulipatam, 
the estuary of a branch of the K istnah receives 
coasting craft, aud at Coringa, a similar 
outlet of the Godavery receives vessels of 
200 tons. The other maritime places along 


tho Golconda coast are Motapili, Narsapoor, 
Gordawar, and Watara. In lat. 17° 15', 
tho coast of Golconda is considered to termi- 
nate, and that of Orissa to commence. From 
this point the coast becomes bold and rocky, 
with rugged hills of no great height at 
interval*, aud for the most part retains this 
character throughout tho coast of Orissa for 
243 miles, to the north-eastern extremity of 
the presidency, at Priaghy. Vizagapatam, the 
most southern place frequented by shipping on 
the coast of Orissa, is marked by a bold bluff 
headland, called by seamen the Dolphin’s Nose. 
The other seafaring places are Biiulipatam, 
Chicacole, and Ganjam. The hills on tho 
« {oleonda coast are connected in some places 
with the great range of the Eastern Ghats; 
and as this range approaches the south-west, 
its distance from the shore gradually increases, 
le&ving space for the plain comprised in the 
tract known as the Oi rears and the Carnatic. 
About fifty -rix miles north west of the city of 
Madras, the Eastern Ghats form a junction 
with the range “which sweeping irregularly 
inland, crosses the peninsula in a Bouth-wesfc 
direction and in the vicinity of the Noil- 
gherries joins the Western (J haw, which extend 
to Cape Comorin on the one ride, and to the 
northern frontier of the presidency on the other. 
The low land between the bai»e of these last- 
j mentioned mountains aud the t^a is of less 
1 breadth than that lying in the like situation 
j with respect to the Eastern Ghats, being iu 
I some place* upt more than twenty or twenty- 
! fivegniles in breadth: nowhere more than fifty. 

I It comprises the level part of the territories of 
Travancore and Cocliin, and nearly the whole 
of the British districts of Malabar aud North 
and South Cauara. The seaward faces of both 
the Eastern and Western Ghats are far more 
abrupt and more elevated above their bases 
than the sides ^whicli face towards the interior, 
as the two <T<;at ranges fUn\ one on the south- 
west, the other on the south-* a -t, the buttresses 
or walls of the triangular table- land of the 
Deccan. Though this great table-land rises 
considerably towards thet mth, it has a general 
slope of surface to the east or south-east, all 
tho 8tream-> of any considerable magnitude 
flowing in that direction, and being ultimately 
emptied into the Bay of BengaL The line of 
waterheads extends along the culminating ridge 
of the Western Ghats, and consequently at a 
short distance from the Western or Arabian 
Sea ; and the three great rivers, the Godavery, 
the Kistnah, and the Cauvery, flow south-east- 
ward or eastward nearly octoss Southern India, 
to their fall into the Bay of Bengal. Of each 
of these a description will be found in its proper 
place unu j the alphabetical arrangement. 
Numerous feeders from the Western Ghats 
discharge themselves into those main streams. 
Other large torrents flow from the table land, 
and in the rainy season drain the level country, 
and fell into the Bay of Bengal. The principal 
of those are the Northern Benito, the Southern 
Peuna, and tho Palar ; all of which rise in the 
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territory of Mysore* On the western eide of j 
the preeideney, the numerous torrents Ming 
into the Arabian Sea have perennial streams 
flowing from the Western Ghats, and channels 
with great declivity in the upper part, in the 
vicinity of the mountains ; but towards the 
sea the declivity becomes slight, and these 
streams ultimately expand into shallow estu- 
aries of great width, or into extensive and 
shallow lakes communicating with the sea, 
and denominated by British writers back- 
waters* Of those, the most remarkable is the 
Backwater of Cochin, which extends from north 
to south a distance of 120 miles. 

The mineral wealth of the presidency is 
attracting notice. Iron-ore occurs in several 
parts : it is found in the district of Malabar, 
near Beypoor, where iron-works have been 
orected : it exists also in great abundanco in 
South Arcot, in the vicinity of Porto NoVo, 
where extensive foundries havo been established 
by a joint-stock association, called the Ea9t- 
Indian Iron Company, to whom also belong 
the works at Beypoor. Manganese exists in 
Mysore, in the NeilgherricN and in Bollary : 
copper-ore is found in Nellore, in many parts 
of the Eastern Ghats, and in Bellary ; but 
there are scarcely any regularly continuous 
lodes of the metal, and miners have generally 
been baffled in attempting to work according 
to the usual rules of their art. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the unsatisfactory results are attributable j 
to their not having penetrated to a sufficient 
depth. Antimony is found in Mysore, ils is 
also silver-ore, both there and in Madura, 
generally in the form of a carbonate : corun- 
dum, in the fornf*of emery, as well as in other! 
forms, occurs in the valley of the Cauvery ; | 
lead-ore in Mysore ; beryl in Coimbatore, and 
in various other places. Diamonds, generally 
of moderate value, arc sometimes met with in 
the sandstone of Kajamundry, Guntoor, and 
of VizagapaUun ; and garnets are peculiarly ■ 
abundant iu the same districts. Goal iH found 
on the banks of the Godavery, near Chinnore ; 
and anthracite in considerable quantities iu the J 
same vicinity. ! 

The climate is more varied by the different ! 
elevations of the surface, and by other local | 
circumstances, than by the latitude. The 
table-l&nd, or undulating surface on the 
summits of the Neilgherry group, having an 
elevation of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above 
the sea, enjoys the mild climate of the finest 
part of the temperate zone ; and on the coast 
ofCauara and Malabar the heat is tempered 
by the vicinity of the Western Ghats, and by 
the sea-breezes. On the eastern coast, the 
beat is very great during the early part of 
summer ; and Masulipatam, on the estuary of 
a branch of the Ki&tnah, has been often men- 
tioned as one of the hottest places in India. 
The Carnatic also, especially the districts of 
Aroqt, Cbingleput, and Nellore, is noted for 
the great heat and dryness of the winds rush- 
ing from the gorges of the Eastern Ghats, or 
•weeping over the parched and sultry plains 


of the Carnatic or the Circars. The most, 
remarkable Arcumstance in the climate of this 
part of India is thew regular alternation of 
opposite monsoons. During the prevalence of 
the south-west monsoon, which commences in 
the later of the spring months or the earlier of 
the summer oneH, the clouds discharge volumes 
of rain on the districts of Malabar and Can/ua, 
while a considerable proportion, finding their 
way over the range, fall on the table-lands of 
Mysore, the Gfeded Districts, aud the territory 
of the Nizam, and swell the Cauvery, Kistnali, 
Godavery, and other rivers, which roll vast 
fertilizing currents into the Carnatic and Coro- 
mandel coast, at a season when those lands 
receive no water from the heavens. The fall 
of rain is enormous on the W ostein Ghats, in 
some parts of which nine rainy months in each 
year arc calculated on. As the south west 
monsoon dies away, the north-east sets in, and 
continues to blow during October and Novem- 
ber, but brings with it a considerably less 
quantity of min than 'that resulting fiom rho 
other. The average annual rainfall dining 
the north-east monsoon does not exceed thiity 
indies. 

The most valuablo natural product of 11 m 
presidency is ship-timber, which abounds in 
the forests of Malabar, Travancore, and Cnimr.i, 
as well as in those of the Eastern Glmts. 
(Tp wards 0 f loo different sorts of line timber 
are enumerated as grown there; aud amongst 
them teak, considered inferior to none for hull- 
nf ships, and j>eon, of equal quality for uuihN 
and spars. A large proportion of tin* sandal 
wood supplied to the Chinese nuuket is ob- 
tained from the forests of Malabar .n.d Cooig. 
Of alimentaiy crops, rico i.s largely cultivated, 
and in great perfection, in thu attnvial giotuuU 
of Canara, Malabar, Tmnevelly, Tanjoro, ami 
Rajainuudry. Of dry crops, or those which 
do not require copious irrigation, tin* staple i- 
rogi (Kleurtinc coracana) : maize ami mi Hot *<f 
various kinds are also largely cultivated, as 
well as oil-seeds, pulse, cucurbitaceous plants, 
yams, and plantains. The cncoanut-palm 
receives great attention, and is largely culti- 
vated on the sandy alluvial tracts, as is aKo 
the nalmyra-jialui ; the former for the food and 
cordage which it furnishes, th<? latter for its 
sap, which, subjected to the processes of fer- 
mentation and distillation, yields an intoxi- 
cating beverage. Sugar is produced in con- 
siderable quantities. Experiments, conducted 
by the government, for the introduction of the 
Mauritius cane, are reported to Ini progressing 
favourably. One of the more impojrtant com- 
mercial crops is cotton ; and to thft improve- 
ment of the quality of this staple produce, as 
well m to its more expended cultivation, go 
vernmeut has been successful in drawing public, 
attention. Horne good indigo is cultivated ; 
but the finest kinds grow wild. Tolmcco in 
also raised, but principally for homo consump- 
tion. Pepper is the principal exjmrt of the 
Malabar coast. Cardamoms, which form a 
less important, yet a considerable article of 
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export, aro brought principally from the valleys 
of Ooorg and Cochin. 

Mad ran has participated in the improvements 
effected by means of -useful public works, 
carried on at the expense of government for 
some time past, and which, under recent 
arrangements, will hereafter l>e greatly ex- 
tended. Among such works, the annicuts on 
the rivers Oodavery, Kistnah, and Cauvery, 
deserve especial mention. Private enterprise, 
moreover, may he expected to*co-operate with 
the efforts of government in placing this part 
of India in the position which it is entitled to 
occupy. Railways are rapidly advancing to 
completion, and ere long Madras will have the 
advantage of being connected with Bombay by 
rail passing in the direction of Bellary, JSboia- 
pore, and Poona ; while farther south, a line 
from Madras to Ponany will unite the eastern 
and western coasts of* the peninsula. The 
electric telegraph, too, supplying the means of 
effecting communications nearly with the 
rapidity of thought, will shortly confer its 
almost magical powers upon Madras, by con- 
necting it with the other presidency towns, 
and with the rest of Tndia. 

'rile presidency is divided into districts, the 
respective area and population of each, as 
officially repeated, being set forth in the 
following tabular statement : — 


districts." The majority of the population 
throughout the whole presidency are Brah- 
mins, but in some places Mussulmans, many 
of them said to be converts, or descendants of 
converts, are found in considerable numbers. 
The annual revenue, according to official 
authority, is thus rendered for the* year 
1853-54 

I^nd £3,402,333 

Sayer, &c 249,036 

Stamps 

Customs 

Tobacco 


52,819 
126,528 
8,957 

Balt 480,213 


Mint 

Post-office 

Marine 

Judicial fees and fines ...... 

Subsidies from Mysore, Tra« 

vaucore, and Cochin 344,643 

Interest on arrears of revenue 34,502 

Miscellaneous receipts 173,719 


15,012 

41,392 

6,606 

11,778 


Total. 


£4,947,588 


Districts. 


Kajahmuudry 

Mnsulipatam 

(iuntoor, including Palnaud.. 

Nell ore 

< hmglcput 

Madias 

Arcot, south division, m* \ 

chuimx Cmldalore J 

Arcot, ninth division, in-n 

chiding Consooddy J 

Hellary 

C'nditapah, including Poono 

gonoon / 

Salem, including' Vomundoor \ 

and Mullapiuidy J 

Coimbatore. . 

Triclilnopoly 

Taujore, totchiAing Najore — 
Madnra, Including Sheva- 1 

gungu and Kamnad / 

TlnnCvelly 

Malabar 

Cauara 


(i an jam 

Viragapatam . 

K n moot 

Coorg 


Total.. 


Area m 
Square 
Miles. ! 


4,501 

4,711 
4,752 
7,950 
2,;i 7 
27 
5,020 

6,580 
12,101 | 
13,298 

! 

7,409 

8.151 
2,022 
3,781 

13,545 

5,482 

6,050 

7.152 

116,248 

5,758 

4,600 

3,27« 


Popu- 

lation. 


1,012,036 

520,860 

5/0,080 

035,600 

i>KJ,4ti2 

720,000 

1,006,005 

1,485.873 

1,229,500 

1,451,921 

1,195,3/7 

1,153,862 

"00,106 

1,676,086 

I, 756,701 

J, 260,216 
1 , 514,900 
1 , 056,333 

19,847,305 

026,030 

1,254,272 

27 S , 1 00 


2,116 (Not known. 


132,000 | 22,301,697 


The native states of Tra vaucore and Cochin, 
e and the hill zemindarnes adjoining the British 
^ ! district of Vizagapatam, are also under the 
‘ ]>olitical and military management of this pru- 
riency. Mysore, though under the political 
management of the government of India, is 
subject for all military purposes to the juris- 
diction of the Madras presidency, by the ter- 
ritories of which it is indeed almost completely 
surrounded. Their respective areas are stated 
as follows : — 

Sq. Miles. 

Cochin 1,988 

Mysore. 30,886 

Poodoocottah \Uajah Tondiman’a 

dominions) 1,1 65 

Travancore 4,722 

JoypoorTmd hill zemindar* .... 13,041 

And if to their aggregate, amounting to 51,802 
square miles, be added 132,090, the area of 
the territory of the Company in this presidency, 
and the further quantity of 188 square miles, 
the area of the French possessions within it, 
the total area will be found to be 184,080. 
The military strength of the Madras presidency 
comprises a body of 57,063 men. In April, 
1853, the entire force was distributed as 
follows : cavalry, 3,280 ; infantry, 48,351 ; 
engineers, 913 ; artillery, 4,519. This is ex- 
clusive of her Majesty’s troops, of whom there 
is usually a considerable body stationed w ithin 
the Madras presidency. Upon the annexation 
of the JVnjaub to the British dominions, a 
revised distribution of the armies of the three 
presidencies was effected, with the view of pro- 
viding for the defence of the north -western 
frontier without further addition t-o the regular 
native armv. Under this arrangement, the 


Of the abovo, the first eighteen, being under 
the ordinary system of rules and management, ... . .. 

aro called “regulation districts;” the latter ; Bangor division above the Chats, including 
four, not being yet brought within the operation j Mhow, lias been assigned to the Madras army, 
of that system, aro termed “ non -regulation | while the Raj poofcana ficld-forco^ army has been 
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transferred to Bombay. At present, the force 1 
is accordingly thus distributed r— The central! 
division comprehends Fort Guntoor, which 
comprises North and South Arcot, and N ellore, 
comprising Chingleput and the northern parts 
of Salem; the northern division, containing 
Masnlipatam, Rajahmundry, Vizagapatam, 
Gaqjara, and the Bengal districts of Cuttack ; 
the southern division taking in the southern 
part of Salem, CoimbAtore, Trichi nopoly, Tan- 
J ore, Madura, TinneveUy, and the Travancore 
territory; the Mysore division occupying the 
territory of the rajah of that country ; the 
Malabar and Canara division, stationed in the 
Malabar and Canara colleOtonites ; the Ceded 
District division comprising Cuddapah, Bellary, 
and Kurnool ; and the Saugor district em- 
bracing the Saugor and Nerbudda territory. 
In addition to the various places contained in 
the above divisions, Madras troops are stationed 
at Dharwar, Kulladgee, and Sholapore, all 
within the Bombay presidency, and also at 
Moulioein, Penang, Malacca, Singapore, 
Labuan, and, together with troops from Bom- 
bay, at Aden. The facilities of the Madras 
presidency for commerce are not great ; the 
generally unfavourable character of the coast, 
the inadequate number of ports, and the in- 
different nature of those which exist, 'have 
always been found impediments to any exten- 
sive development of mercantile enterprise. 
The value of the total foreign exports in the , 
year 1S53-54 was 1,96,30/200 rupees ; that of { 
the imports in the same year, 95,63,776. The 
principal exports were to the United Kingdonf, 
Ceylon, and Chinjx More detailed information, 
relating to the vanous districts and towns under , 
the presidency, will be found in the articles 
respectively devoted to them. 

MADRAS. — The seat of the presidency 
bearing that name, and the prinpippl place of 
the territory subject thereto, as also of the 
district of Madras. The city is on the Coro- 
mandel coast, or the western shore of the Bay 
of Bengal, to the heach of which its buildings 
extend. Throughout the whole world no place 
of equal commercial and maritime imjfortance 
is so disadvantageously circumstanced for 
maintaining an extensive and regular foreign 
trade. For two months in the year, during 
the continuance of the north-east monsoon, 
that is from the close of October to the close 
of December, even the crows of ships of the 
line, with all their appliances and means, can 
hold no communication with the shore without 
^reat danger ; and at no tiim* can they visit it 
m their own boats. The surf is less violent 
and dangerous with a westerly wind, which, 
blowing off shore, diminishes *be force of the 
sea setting in towards the beach ; but it is at 
all times sufficient to flash to pieces any l>oat« 
of European construction. Landing or putting 
off to the shipping can only be effected, either 
for goods or passengers, in native craft, the 
larger sort of which, called hy Europeans a 
massolah-boat, is made of planks, without ribs 


or timbers, but merely sewed together with 
cocoanut-twine or coir, so as to yiold to shocks 
without being shattered by them. During tho 
north-east monsoon, however, even in those 
boats the landing is very dangerous ; and 
many lives have been lost from time to time by 
rashly attempting it, the horror and danger 
being increased by sharks ready to devour any 
persons that may be exposed to their attacks. 
The other and smaller craft, — the catamaran, 
consists of three*cocoa-tree logs lashed together, 
and big enough to carry one, or at most two, 
persons. With the view of sheltering the 
landing and diminishing tho danger and in- 
convenience which attend going ashore or 
putting off to the shipping, an attempt was 
made to construct a breakwater 301) yards 
from the beach, the dimensions being, extreme 
length, from N.N.E. to S.S.W., about seventy- 
six feet; extreme breadth, from K.S.E. to 
W.N.W., about fifty-five feet. Tho soundings 
on it were found to vary from twenty-five to 
twelve feet. The attempt, however, was un- 
successful, and as the abandoned work was 
considered a new source of danger, a buoy was 
laid down on the south end ; and the placing 
another at the north was contemplated. A 
breakwater to shelter ships would undoubtedly 
prove a work of enormous cost and difficulty ; 
but the evils arising from the want of some 
such protection are almost incalculable, vessels 
being at present obliged to anchor two miles 
{ from shore, in nine, ten, or* eleven fathoms, 
exposed to a heavy swell rolling in from sea- 
ward, save when the wind blows from the 
westward or land side. The bottom is in many 
, parts of stiff mud, from which it is sometimes 
difficult to extricate anchors ; and as it is fre- 
quently necessary to hurry i*to sea in bod 
weather, many anchors remain in the ground ; 
the loss of these to the owners not completing 
the mischief, since the abandoned anchors rub 
and destroy the cables of vessels afterwards 
lying in the roads. Similar damage is caused 
by wrecks, of which there are some on tho 
bottom. In 1813, a suspension-pier was pro- 
jected by M. Firon, a French engineer of 
Poudichcuy, to bo erected over the surf of 
Madras, but the proposal was not entertained. 
Subsequently, the design of constructing a 
pier at Mad ran was taken up by a company, 
designated “The Madras I’icr Company;” 
but the project apfiears to have been abandoned, 
and the company has been dissolved. More 
recently, a proiiosal was made by Messrs. 
Saunders and Mitchell, of London, to erect a 
pier at Madras, and the subject now under 
consideration. The dangers of tlte roadstead 
during storms being great, their innnptoina or 
premonitory signs are carefully watched for at 
the Observatory, and signals, on ttyeir apjmar- 
ance, are hoisted at the flagstaff of the master 
attendant, warning ships to proofed to sea. 
Innumerable losses have occurred from irng- 
lcctiug due precautions. An excellent judge, 
however, observes, “Gales are not frequent; 
and if a ship be kept in good condition for 
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proceeding to boa, embracing the opportunity 
to weigh, cut, or slip, and run out on the first 
approach of a gale, Mere is probably little 
danger to bo apprehended/' The old light- 
house within the walls of Fort Ht. George has 
ceased to be used, and on January 1st, 1844, 
on a new lighthouse, erected on the Esplanade 
north of the fort, a light was for the first time 
exhibited, and has since been continued for the 
guidance of mariners. It is ejevated 128 feet 
above the mean level of the sea, and is what 
is called a flashing light, the duration of the 
flash to that of the dark interval being as two 
to three. 

The earliest British settlement on the coAst 
of Coromandel was at Armegon, about thirty- 
six miles mirth of Puli cat. A small giant of 
territory at Madras, by a native prince, in 
H139, induced the chief, Mr. Francis Day, to 
abandon tho old factory, and erect on thu new 
acquisition Fort Ht. George, which was the 
nucleus round which have clustered and grown 
the remainder of the buildings regarded as 
constituting, with the fort, the city of Madras. 
The fort is in form an ii regular polygon, home- ' 
what in the form of a semicircle, of which the! 
sea i.ice is nearly a diameter, running north! 
hnd hotith, and presenting a clear front on that 
side of £>*K) yavilh. I ho sea flows to within a ! 
few yard* of the ramparts, which aio fenced j 
by an aitdici.d hairier of stone-work, from the j 
influence of the ^urf and tide. Dilapidations i 
have notwithstanding occurred, occasioned! 
principally by the .sinking of tho inundations i 
consequent on the encroachment of the sea ; ! 
but measures are m progress for the recovery j 
of the bench, when the necessary repairs lmve j 
been ordered to be made. The foundation of 
the wmks on rhis side contains a series of 
cisterns, supplied with water fiom wells in tho 
I Mack Town. On the land side the foit is 
defended by a double lino of fortification*, 
both bombproof ; it^ sea face is well armed 
with heavy guns. The inner inclosure is so. 
constructed as to afford accommodation to a| 
largo body of troops. In the lest of the space! 
aro the offices of the various departments of 1 


fended by a strong bulwark of stone. There 
are three broad streets, running north and 
south, dividing the town into four nearly equal 
parts. These streets are respectable in appear- 
ance, well built, and contain the principal 
European shops, as well as many houses with 
upper Btones and terraced roofs. On tho 
beach, parallel with these streets, is a line of 
public offices, including the Supreme Court, 
the Custom House, the Matin© Board Office, 
and the offices and storehouses of the prin- 
cipal European merchants. These arc well- 
constructed buildings, having colonnades to 
the upper stories, supjiorted on arched bases, 
and overlaid with chunam or cement, marie of 
lime burned from shells, and forming a hard, 
smooth, and polished surface, resembling 
white marble. In conspicuous situations in 
the town are the male and female oqffian 
schools, and the jail of the Supreme (’outt. 
Tho other buildings most worth uote arc— the 
Mint, riie Roman Catholic Cathedral, tho 
Church Mission Chapr l, Armenian Church, 
Trinity Chapel, the General Hospital and 
Medical School. The numerous minor streets, 
which are inhabited by ihe natives, are irio- 
gular, crooked, narrow, and ill -ventilated. 
The houses are generally built of clay, overlaid 
with cement of chunam. and roofed with tile; 
and for the most piufc they consist of conti- 
nuous apoitmeiits, Arranged round a small 
quadrangular court. Jn ] ^47, the outlay of a 
large sum was authorized for improving the 
drainage of 4he Black Town, a measure most 
essential f« t raiding its unitary condition. It 
is a favourable circumstance, that the town is 
well .supplied with water of remarkably pure 
and good quality, derived from wells, varying 
in depth from twenty to thirty feet. The 
water obtained from the wells in a certain 
mclosnre near the north wall, known by the 
name of the .Seven Well*, I* especially valued 
for its pi"'}, which it is «;»«<* by seafaring men 
to preserve for a length of t>»« at sea. Public 
waterworks have been erecteu in this inclosure 
by gov eminent, and two reservoirs have been 
constructed, one in the f^rt, the other midway 


government, and barracks for European troops, between the fort and the town, which are daily 
The barrack* occupy the north and western replenished from the wells by means of metal 
extremity of the inclosure, and are of an oblong pipes; and a supply is thus furnished for the 
foim, the length being from north to south, shipping, as well as for all the inhabitants who 
Tina building has a terraced roof, and is two choose to send for it. Royapooram, which 
stories in height, the upper one being occupied must be considered a portion of Madras, lies 
by tho officers, tho lower by the privates, on the north bide of tho Black Town, and 
There is saul to l»e accommodation for 1,000 extends for a mile along the beach. It is a 
men ; but it seems, at the least, doubtful wretched assemblage of inud huts, inhabited 
whether such a number can bo conveniently chiefly by fishermen and boatmen, whoso 


lodged. Attached to tho barracks i* a bazar, 
for the supply of the troops * tho other budd- 
ings of note arc the Old Church and the 
Exchange. The Black Town is soparated 
from the foH by a wide esplanade, which is 
now improved by a few ornamental planta- 
tions ami well-designed watercourses. Its 
tfite is very low, being in some places only six 
inches above tho level of tho sea at spring tides, 
against tho inroads of which it has been de- 


poverty is extremo, as is tho filthiness of the 
place. v r<»nt these causes the people are 
wretched^ unhealthy ; and it is calculate^ 
that two-thirds of the children born die before 
reaching maturity. The division called Vwpery, 
including Rursewakum. lies to the west of tho 
Black ToVn, The principal streets are well 
built and clean, but the cross-streets are close 
and filthy. Clmitmlrapefctah, separated firnm 
Vepery bv the rivrr Kooin. which almost 
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incloses the former, is for the most port regu- in 1846. At the southern extremity of the 
larly built, and clean : here is a public dispen- town, the river Adyar flows from weHt to east, 
sarv. The populous suburbs of Poodoopettah falling into the sea about half a mile south of 
and Egmore lie nearly due west of Chintadra- St. Thomd. To the west of the town, a chain 
pettah. Another lprge division of Madras, of tanks, or pieces of stagnant water, extends 
called Triplicate, runs parallel with the sea, from north to sofith. Of these, the most 
south of the fort, being divided from it by the southern, called the Long Tank, is, when full, 
small river Room, flowing very circuitously, two miles in length from north to south, ami 
but in a direction generally from west to east, half a mile in breadth : there are several 
and falling into the sea about a quarter of a others. Though excellent water is obtained 
mile south of the fort. About a mile from its by sinking wells in the Black Town, many of 
mouth, this river divaricates, forming two those in the other parts of Madras yield only 
nearly equal branches, the left or yaom north- that which is brackish, and scarcely drinkable, 
ero, close to the point of parting, receiving a The site of the town is remarkably level, and 
watercourse running from the north. After rather low, no part being probably more than 
tins accession, the left branch flows by the about tweuty feet above the sea ; but the 
southern rampart of the Black Town, and vicinity of the sandy beach, and the iufluence 
subsequently by the south-west face of the of the sea ever roiling in and breaking on it, 
fort. The right branch of the Room takes a together with the prevalence of the sea-breezes, 
direction first south, subsequently south-east ; have a salutary effect. The average mean 
and both joining, about 300 yards from the annual temperature for eight years is stated as 
sea> inclose an island, three-quarters of a mile follows : — 1831, 81°; 1832, 84°; 1833, 83"; 
in length and of half that breadth, laid out with 1834, 87° ; 1835, 82" ; 1830. 77° ; 1837, 82° ; 
roads, and ornamented in the centre by a 1838, 86 l> . The north-east monsoon sets in 
statue of Sir Thomas Munro. On the right with much thunder and lightning and heavy 
or south-west bank of the right branch are the rain, about the close of October, and continues 
Government Gardens. Government House is to the close of December, after which it gra- 
a spacious and handsome building ; the floors, dually diminishes in force until the middle of 
walls, and pillars, are overlaid with cement of February, about which time it ceases. The 
chunana, highly polished, so as to resemble fine south-west monsoon, commencing in May, ami 
white marble. There is 4m enormous banquet- ending in the beginning of October, is scarcely 
ing-room, built in front of the house ; but it is felt here, its force l>eing intercepted by the 
considered to be in bad taste and inconvenient. Ghats. During the hot months, the sea-breeze 
Chepak Garden, the residence of. the nawaub sets in about noon, and continues for Rome 
of the Carnatic, is situate south-east of Govern* time after nightfall. From its refreshing and 
ment Garden ; and between it and the sea is a invigorating influence, the British popularly 
mosque, of some architectural excellence, the call it the doctor. It is succeeded by the land 
only Mussulman place of worship of any wind, a sultry and oppressive current of air, 
importance in the city. Hoyapetta, another which prevails until the sottTfig in of the sea- 
extensive and populous suburb, lies westward breeze on the following day. 
of Triplicane, and adjacent to it. St. Thome, The European residents live in garden- 
wbich is also comprehended in .the limits of houses, or villas situate in compounds or dis- 
Madras, is situate about three miles to the tinct incloaures, dispersed throughout the 
southward of the fort, and close to the sea. suburbs, and about the neigh bourhood of the 
It is a straggling place, the continuity of the city, extending front three to four miles inland, 
buildings being broken by uncovered ground ; These arc generally of two stories, constructed 
but the portion occupied is generally clean, in a pleasing light Rfcyle of architecture, ter 
aud in good order. Tho situation on the raced, with porticos and verandas, supported 
beach is considered favourable for European by pillars. The lower story often raised 
convalescents. The principal church belong- several feet from the ground ; tho doors ami 
ing to the English establishment is that of windows are large, and provided with Venetian 
St. Geoige, situate in Boyapetta. It is very blinds, so as to admit free ventilation ; and 
beautiful. St. Andrew's Church, built for the apartments are lofty, spacious, and airy, 
the use of the members of the Church of Scot- During the prevalence of the hot, dry winds, 
land, is in the southern part of the Vepery mats, mode of kunha, a fragrant grass, and 
division. It has been regarded as a fine kept wet, are placed at the doors and windows 
fweoimen of architecture and engineering skill, on the western side of the hotre, where! »y 
The exterior of the body of the ohurch is in coolness, moisture, and a grateful scent are 
the Ionic order, the interior in the Composite, imparted to the air permeating, them. By 
It wa# finished in 1820, at a cost of about these means, aided by the use of )the puukali, 
20,0006* St. Andrew’s Bridge, over the river the heat is rendered more tolerably. The com- 
Koow, in the vicinity of the church, was pounds, or inclosures in which the houses aro 
finished in 1818, and is considered a good situate, are usually so closely planted with 
specimen of architecture on a sfhall scale, trees and shrubs, that even when viewed from 
■The erection of an additional masonry bridge a height, the tops only of many of the houses 
over toe nver Room, at a point called Ashton's can bo seen. Such plantations interrupt duo 
8hop; was sanctioned by the home authorities ventilation ; but the evil is tolerated in con- 
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Bideration of the protection which they afford 
from the duet and glarq, so distressing in the 
Carnatic. • 

The tables of European residents have 
ample means of supply in the markets, where 
are otfered for sale in abundaice, beef, mutton, 
veal, kid, fowls, turkeys, ducks, geese, fish of 
excellent quality, potatoes, turnips, peas, car- 
rots, cabbages, beans, sweet potatoes, yams, 
onions, salad mangoes, plantains, pine-apples, 
custard-apples, oranges, grapes, guavas, and 
other fruits less esteemed. Society is much 
more limited in Madras than in Calcutta, and 
there is much less of pretension and luxury : 
there are few handsome equi pages ; palanquins 
are used, chiefly by natives. The favourite 
drive is the beach, extending along the seashore 
for about a q uniter of a mile south of the fort. 
The Mount itoad, leading from the fort to the 
cantonment of St. Thomas, has for six miles a 
succession of beautiful villas on each side, and 
is lined with uoblo trees, affording ornament 
and shade. 

Madras boing the scat of the government of 
the presidency, the governor, members of 
council, and principal functionaries, reside here, 
as do also the judges of the Supreme Court (a 
chief justice aud two puisne judges), and other 
ottieets of that i x Ktitablon The chief establish- 
ments of every department of the government 
are here, and there are various local establish- 
ments. Among these may be mentioned the 
pohee-oftke, attached to which are a super- 
intendent and justice of the peace, two police 
magistrates, two others, called also deputy- 
Mipt-o intend cuts of police, and several subor- 
(1 1 hate ofticeis ; the court for the recovery of I 
small debts, of winch there are lour commis- 
sioners, and the Government .Savings Hank. 
The Hank of Madras, Wing not only chartered, 
hut in some degree subjected to the control of 
government, which nominates part of the dire c- 
toial body, may, in a ceitam sense, be regarded 
as a government institution. Other banks have 
blanches here, and the number «»1 agency 
and mercantile houses is considerable. Various 
societies for insurance of lives, as well as against 
hro and marine risk, have establishments or 
agencies m the # city. Madras is the seat of an 
epiBcojuvl bee. In addition to the principal 
church (St, George's), there arc about^ eight 
churches and chapels of the United Church 
of England and Ireland : that oi St. Mary a, 
within the fort, has several monuments ; arid 
among them oue to the memory of the cele- 
brated missionary Schwartz. In the Scottish 
church of St. Andrew, already mentioned, the 
worship is conducted by ministers iu comma* 
*nion with the Established Church of Scotland, 
of whom two are chaplains in the service of 
the Company. The seceding body from the 
Established {Scottish Church, calling itself the 
“ Free protesting Church of Scotland, main- 
tain public worship in the 'hall of the hree 
Church Mission Institution. I he Romanists 
have a bishop or vicar-apostolic, with a con- 
siderable staff of clergy, performing the cere- 


monies of their faith in various places. The 
Armenians have a church, opened so long since 
as 1712. The Wesleyan a have five chapels, 
the Baptists two, the Independents one, and 
the American Mission two. Education, or at 
least that of the highest order, does not hitherto 
appear to have been much encouraged : a uni- 
versity was some years ago projected, compre- 
hending a college and a high school, but the 
latter only is in operation. Measures however 
have been taken for the introduction of a new 
scheme of state education throughout the presi- 
dency, under which it may be hoped that the 
literature and science, the philosophy and arts 
of the West, may be imparted to the people 
of this division of India. The religious and 
charitable associations <ire numerous, and 
education is a leading object with many of 
these. The military male aud female orphan 
asylums, two most valuable and meritorious 
institutions, (Lite respectively so far lack as 
1787 and 1788. The medical school, founded 
some years since, for the instruction of natives 
m medicine and surgery, has been moat useful, 
as well inf qualifying for the practice of the 
healing art, as in gradually removing the re- 
puguarice felt to the necessary studies. Thero 
is an agricultural and horticultural society, of 
which the governor is the patron. The Madras 
Literary Society enjoys the same distinguished 
patronage, and now adds to the title above 
given, that of Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The mention of the Madras Poly- 
technic Institution (of which the governor is 
likewise patron) exhausts the list of societies 
of this class ; but the Government Observatory 
must not be overlooked among the establish- 
ments for the advancement of science. About 
nine newspapers are published at Madras ; 
some three times a week, some twice, ami 
some once only. Two publications are issued 
twice in each, month ; sewn are published 
monthly : of these is commercial, one de- 

voted to the interests of the «<ociety of Free- 
1 masons ; the remainder are of a religious cha- 
racter. Lists of the anny and civil service are 
published quarterly ; and k.x or seven publica- 
tions, all of them of the description of alma- 
nacks, are sent forth annually. 

The city of Madras, including the whole of 
the various divisions of which it is composed, 
and the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, ex- 
tends along the seacoast in a direction nearly 
from north to south for a distance of nine miles : 
its extreme breadth may be considered to be 
3} miles, its average breadth 24 : the area is 
stated officially to be thirty square miles ; but 
a large inirtion of this space, comprehended 
witlnn the assigned limits, is occupied by 
gardens anu compounds or inclosures, and in 
various parts dwellings are thinly scattered. 
No census has been made to ascertain either 
the classes or total amount of tbo population ; 
and the offidal statement, in which it has been 
“ assumed at 720,000,” probably errs in excess. 
The great majority aro Brahminists ; Mussul- 
mans are next in numbers ; Christians corn- 
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paratively few, end consist for the most part 
of those denominated Portuguese Christians, 
being descendants of persons of that nation, or 
of proselytes made by their ecclesiastics. Dis- 
tance from Tanjore, N., 178 miles ; Cuddalore, 
N., 105 y Pondicherry, N., 88 ; Coimbatore, 
N.E., 270 ; Calicut, N.E., 380 ; Cauanore, 
K, 348 ; Mangalore, E., 370 ; Bangalore, E., 
185; Arcot, E,, 73; Bombay, S.E., 610; 
Poona, 8.E., 670 ; Bellary, 8.E., 270 ; Hy- 
derabad, S.E., 320 ; Nagpore, 8., 665 ; Masu- 
lipatam, S., 220 ; Calcutta, S.YV., 885. Lat. 
13° 5', long. 8Q J 21'. 

MADKUPOItE. — A town in the British 
district of Bhagulpore, licut.-gov. of Bengal, 
22 miles E.8.K. of Bhagulpore. Lat. 25" 5', 
long. 87° 20'. 

MADUllA, under the presidency of Madras, 
a British district, named from its principal 
place. Jt is bounded on the north by the 
British districts Connbatoor and Trichinopoly ; 
on the north-east by Tanjore and Kajah Ton- 
dimaii’s dominions ; on the east by Tanjore and 
Talk's Straits ; on the south by the Gulf of 
Manor ; on the south-west by the British dis- 
trict Tmnevelly ; and on the west by the terri- 
tory of Travancore. It lies between lat. 9° 5' — 
10" 54', long. 77 J 15'— 70' 15', and (including 
Dindigul) has an area of 10,700 square miles. 
The seacoast of this district comprises the 
north-west coast of Balk’s JStraiti^and of the 
Gulf of Manar, and extends in a direction from 
north-east to south-west 115 miles. The Gulf 
of Man&r, formed on the north-west by the 
seacoast of the districts of Tmnevelly and of 
Madura, on the east by the western coast of 
Ceylon, is terminated ou the north and north- 
east by Adam's Bridge, 14 a narrow ridge of 
sand and rocks, mostly dry, nearly connecting 
the island of Ceytou with the continent.” This 
ridge, at its muMth-westem extremity, joins the 
island of R&raeserum, between which and the 
headland of Tonitorai, on the continent, is the 
Paumbauin passage. The other end of Adam's 
Bridge joins the island of Mauaar, l/etwcen 
which ami Ceylon is a narrow passage, navi- 
gable only for craft of moderate size. The 
coast of this district throughout its entire extent, 
from the south- west extremity to Adam's Bridge, 
is much beset with dangerous rocks and shoals. 
From this cause, that part lying to the north 
of Adam's Bridge, and forming the north- 
eastern coast of Pali’s Bay, can scarcely he 
frequented by vessels of any burthen. The 
north-western part of this district, forming the 
subdivision of Dindigul, extends over part of 
the undulating rugged plateau and eastern 
declivity of the Ghats, in this part called the 
V urragiri, Puln&i, or Kunundaven Mountains. 
This group has at PermauJmullay, its highest 
summit, an elevation of 8,000 fret above the 
level of the sea. The principal ‘geological 
formations are gneiss, stratified with quartz ; 
but in some places there are immense precipices 
of granite. South-eastward of this group is the 
extepai ve valley of Dindigul. The average eleva- 


tion of the plain oouutry of Dindigul and Madura 
is, at the base of the mountains, about 800 feet 
above the sea, fallingriu the maritime tracts to 
200. The south- eastern portion of the district, 
towards Talk’s Straits and the Gulf of Mauar, 
is an extensive jAnii), without a single hill or 
conspicuous eminence. The undulating forma- 
tion, where it appoars on the coast, ift of 
sandstone. 

Though a figw rivers hold their course north- 
ward and north- eastward towards Coimbatoor, 
and discharge themselves into the river Gnu- 
very, the general slope of the country is east- 
ward and south-eastwards, towards the Gulf of 
Manar, Talk’s Bay, and th^ Bay of Bengal, in 
wdiieh direction is the mam drainage. The 
principal river is the Vygali, which rises at the 
south-western extremity of the valley of 1 >iu- 
digul, and Hows seventy miles north oust ward, 
to Jyempolliam, receiving on its way numerous 
feeders right and left, streaming down from 
the ranges inclosing the valley. It at that 
point turns south -east, in which direction it 
HoWm 100 miles, by Madura and Rainnad, 
below which latter place it expands into a con- 
siderable bulk ; and eleven miles ‘dill lower, 
falls ink) Talk’s Strait, a short di*daneo noith- 
west of the headland of Tonitorai. The other 
rivers (which arc very numerous), though ha v mg 
sometimes considerable volumes of water during 
rains, are generally destitute of it in the dry 
season. 

The climate of the hills is mild and genial in 
summer, being seldom below 50 or above 75 \ 
It is said, however, to be cold m January, 
when the ground is covered with hoar-frosts 
during the morning ; and it is singular, that at 
thir#chdl period the population are subject to 
intermitting feveis. February, March, and 
April constitute the dry season, which is fol- 
lowed by a succession of rainy weather through- 
out the prevalence of the south-west monsoon. 
In October, the iiorth-eiut monsoon sets in, 
and continues with more or los-> violence 
till December. The climate of the plain is a 
good deal characterized by dryness ami heat, 
the thermometer having been known to juich 
115% and, according to some, 130 J . Ft parti- 
cipates ui the vicissitudes of tin; two nmn^oons, 
—the south-west continuum fiom April till 
July, the north-east from Atober to Decem- 
ber ; yet, notwithstanding this double provision, 
the district sometimes suffers ruinously fiom 
drought. The soil in the vicinity ot the sea is 
generally sandy, but in the interior black and 
fertile, produced apparently from decayed 
vegetation, aud well suited for $h« growth of 
cotton, which is the principal commercial crop. 
•Sugar- cane and betel-nut are cultivated in the 
valleys. Tobacco is also grown tq some extent,, 
both for home consumption and exportation, 
it being in much demand, and Considered the 
I host produced in Iho southern provinces. In 
fhvourabio situations, various «sculent vege- 
tables known in Europe arc cultivated with 
success, and in considerable quantities ; com- 
prising peas, Deans, potatoes, cabbages, par«- 
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nips, turnijwi, cucumbers, and other oucurbi- 
taoeoAH plants. Of fruits, there are the orange, 
citron, guava, mango, jak (Artooarpua integri- 
folia), aud others of less importance. The 
opulation of Madura, including Diudigul, will 
e found under the article APadrah. A large 
majority of the inhabitants are Hindoos. The 
language spoken in the district is the Tamil. 
The principal rout© is from north-east to south- 
west, from Trichi nopoly through Madura, to 
Pulamkotta, and thence to Cape Comorin : 
from this main lino a wad passes off north- 
west to the military and civil station of Din- 
digul, and south-eastward to that of Kamnad ; 
ami another south-eastward to the seaport of 
Tutacorin. Hood roads of less importance are 
numerous in every direction throughout the 
plain country, except in thqjjistrict of Ramnad, 
whore they are generally mere sandy tracks, 
impracticable for wheel-carringcs. The prin- 
cipal places are Madura the (capital), Dindigul, 
Kamnad, tthivaganga, Kamuri, Kilakarai, Au- 
lankarai, Devipatnam, Tonde, Tirumangalum, 
and Alalur, 

MADERA. — A town, the principal place 
of the British district of the same name, presi- 
dency of Madras, 33 miles S.tt.E. of Dindigul. 
Of late years, c nridorable improvements 
have Ivon m;vde m tins town, by laying it out 
with wide streets, market places, and accom- 
modation for travellers, whereby the public 
health and convenience have been greatly pro* 
moled. Lat. 9 W 55', long. 78' It/. 

AlADETHOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Tinnovelly, presidency of Madras, 
29 miles K. by N. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 8" 49', 
long. 78 ' S', 

A1 \ DE VANALLT.- A town in the British 
district of Connbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
122 miles K. by N. of Caurguiore. Lat. 
12 10', long. 77" 13‘. 

MAGAMERCHY. — A ri\er rising in kit. 
11 50, long. 78° (>', and, flowing through the 
British district of Salem for fusty -two miles 
m a Nouth westuly direction, falks into the 
Eauvciy on the left aide, in lat. 11 1 30', long. 
77 IT'. 

M AGANEN'IXa pavi through the Sewalik 
ridge bounding othind to the northeast, is 
situate on the mute from Sidowra to Nahun, 
and fivomdcH S.W. of the latter town, live 
ro.id lies along the course of the Markanda, 
which crosses tin* ridge, flowing from the I 
hyarda Doom to Sirhind. Magammd, a small 
village at tlie. northern extremity of the pa**, 
gives name to it. Hen* was the rendezvous 
*»f the British army destined to attack Nahun, 
at the commencement of the Goorkhn war in 
1 s 15. The road was then veiy difficult, so 
that gi eat numlient of bullocks aud camels 
perished, the elephant lndng on that, as on 
other occasions, found the most, surefooted and 
eihcient boast of burthen inrhilly roads. At 
the time of Davidson’.* visit, it appears to have 
boon much improved, a# he describes the ascent 


from Mogea Nun (Maganund) as very gradual. 
As the elevation of Nahun is 3,207 feet above 
the sea, and tliat of Naraingurh, in the plain 
of Sirhind, and near the southern base of the 
Sewalik range, is 2,154, the elevation of Maga- 
nund may, by a coarse approximation, be taken 
at 2,600. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,030 
miles. Ltvt. 30° 32', long. 77 Q 19'. * 

MAGUEE. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the native state of Mtmeepoor, 22mileHN.N.W. 
from Muneejioor, and 116 miles from Jyn tea- 
poor. Lat 25° 6', long. 93° 54'. 

MA11A NUDDEE,— A river formed in the 
British province of Saugpr and Nerbudda, from 
several small feeders, the principal of which 
are stated to be the Kuthna aud the Niwar. 
The source is in lat. 23' 41', long. 80° 16', a few 
miles west of Belhari, whence the river flows 
in a north-easterly direction for thirty miles, 
through the Saugor and Nerbudda territory, 
thirty-seven miles through the native state of 
Meynar, and seven miles through that of Re wa, 
and falls into the Kone in lit 24 J 4', long. 81 u 7\ 
AIA11ABALIPOORAM, or the SEVEN 
. PA DO DAS, on the Coromandel coast, and in 
the British district of Chingiepufc (presidency 
I of Madras), so called becau-ie built in honour 
of Alah’a Ikila, or tlie great Bala, the gigantic 
» brother of the deity Krishna. Distant from 
| Madras, S., 33 miles. Lat. 12° 37', long. 
80 1 5*. 

MAT1 ABULESTIWAR, in the presidency 
of Bombay, a* small town or village on the 
summit of the range of mountains bearing the 
same name. Tlie range is part of the Western 
Ghauts, extending from south to north »in 
a direction nearly parallel to the western shore 
of India, and at the distance of about forty 
miles from it. This section ia bounded on the 
north by the gorge from which issue the head- 
waters of the rwrer Kistnnh, h lat. 18°1', long. 
73 10 ; the roii them bourn in rv of this part of 
the range is in about lat. 17* 5 '» Its greatest 
breadth at the northern oxti.inity is about 
fifteen miles, and about eight at its southern 
boundary . its extent, tak n diagonally from 
north-east to south-west, is about seventeen 
miles. ItR southern extremity is bounded by 
a deep depression of the Mirface, extending 
nearly across the range, but leaving a small 
neck ofland on the west side, which maintains 
continuity with the Ghaut fuither south. 
The summit of the range thus marked is a sort 
of undulating and rugged table-land, the 
western buttress *>f which rises abruptly from 
tho adjacent Ooucan : the descent towards the 
Deccan is more gradual, and leas hi actual 
amount. Excellent roads, made in various 
directions, h e access to all the more inter- 
esting spots. An abundant supply of excellent 
water may be had from wells, in which it is found 
At depths varying in different part* from ten to 
forty feet. There are also many streamlets 
! traversing the country, and continuing to run 
’ at all seasons. One of the most striking 
I characteristics of tho climate is the extrema 
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Tiotence of the monsoon, beginning about the 
middle of June and ending in the commence- 
ment of October. During July and August, 
the country la always covered with fog, and 
there is so&roely any intermission of rain, 
which is generally rather light and drizzling, 
though occasionally drenching showers deacon d . 
t)ne report gives the mean annual fall, ns 
deduced from the observations of ten years, at 
229 inches, and the number of days on which 
tain falls at 127* From the dense nature of the 
soil, however, and the undulating form of the 
surface, the water quickly drains off, and there 
is tibt the slightest appearance of a marsh or 
swamp. At other times of the year, the 
humidity of the atmosphere is moderate. The 
cool season commences early in October, which 
is the most genial and pleasant part of the 
year, in consequence of the moderate tempera- 
ture and the freshness of the air, resembling 
that of a European spring. Throughout 
November, December, January, and February, 
the sky is almost pniformly clear, anrl the 
atmosphere cold, bracing, and elastic. During 
this period slight hoar-frosts sometimes occur. 
In scarcely any place is there less variableness 
in the meteorological phenomena. In contrast 
with most other hill-stations in India, this is 
totally free from malaria, an exemption attri- 
buted to the circumstance, that the Concan, 
which stretches Jfrom the baMe of the mountain, 
through a sultry tract, is not pestilential 
one. This place, having in so many circum- 
stances affecting health a decided superiority 
over the more depressed and sultry tracts in 
its vicinity, was selected as a sanatory station 
fo$ troops ; but the project was abandoned 
after a short trial, on the ground, as it is 
understood, of the climate being unsuited to the 
acute diseases which are most common among 
the soldiery. I? is, however, much frequented 
by invalid officers, for whose .accommodation 
there is a sanatorium, containing eight sets of 
quarters and several detached bungalows. 
There are also about seventy private dwellings, 
of which upvjprds of fifty are substantially 
built of hewn stone. The greater part have 
thatched roofs, which are said to be better 
adapted than tiles to resist the monsoon rains. 
Many persons not in the service of the govern- 
ment seek the restoration of health at this 
place, and very generally with success. The 
number of visitors appears to have been steadily 
increasing. The station is Bituate at the 
north-west corner of the table land, and has a 
western aspect, favourable for receiving the 
advantage of the salubrious sea-breezes. It 
was established in 1828 by Sir John Malcolm, 
then governor of Bombay, after whom the 
village of Malcolm Peth was named. The site 
was ceded by the rajah of Sattara, in exchange 
for atflbther spot. The bazar is a tolerably 
large one, and is well supplied. There is a 
smalt church* a subscription-library, and an 
hotel. A detachment of fifty native troops, 
under the command of a jemadar, is stationed 
here to maintain the requisite guards : its 


European establishment consists of a chaplain 
and a medical officer, the latter being super- 
intendent of the station. The services of the 
chaplain are shared by other places, which are 
visited at stated periods. The general eleva- 
tion of the station above the sea is 4,500 feet ; 
that of the highest summit, 4,700. Distance 
N.W. from Sattara, by a good carriage-road, 
30 miles ; S.W. from Poona, by circuitous 
hilly route, 70 ; S.E. from Bombay, crossing 
the haven and subsequently proceeding by 
Nagotna, 114 ; or by another route 127 ; viz. 
by sea, down the coast to Bancote, 70, thence 
up the river Sawitri 80, and subsequently by 
land about 30 more. Mahabuleshwar is in 
lat. \V W, loug. 73° 4t\ 

MAHADEO MOUNTAINS, denominated 
from a celebratedBptidoo temple of the same 
name, a cluster ot considerable height in tlw 
north part of the Nagpore territory, towards 
the Brifish province of Saugor and Norbuddn. 
It is situate at the eastern extremity of the 
Sautpoora Mountains, where they adjoin the 
Vindhya, and may be considered as lying 
between lat. 21° 30' -22° 40', long. 78 80 '. 
None of the elevations appear to have been 
accurately determined ; but Dowlagberoe is 
conjectured to be the highest ; and the eleva- 
tion of Arnbarntaph, another, is estimated at 
2,500 foot ; Chindwara, 2,100 ; and Pachinarhi 
has been vaguely conjectured to have an 
elevation of 5,000 ; but th ; s estimate is very 
probably an exaggeration. Tn a publication 
of very ‘high character, mentioned, that 
Dokgur, one summit of the cluster, “isstatnl 
by Captain Franklin to be 4.800 fret high 
and it is farther observed, ‘‘There are two 
other peaks exceeding this* in height, viz. 
Putta Kunkur (above the cave of Mahtdco) and 
Choura Deo, the highest of all which l con- 
jecture to be about 5,000 feet above the sea.” 
As, however, no specific reference is given to 
any work of Franklin in support of those 
points, they must be considered proble- 
matical. « 

MAH A DEPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate on the 
right bank of the (rodavery river, and 138 
miles N.E. from Hyderabad.* Lat. IS 48', 
long. 79° 59'. W 

MAHAGAON. — A town of the Deccan, in 
the territory of Nagpoor or Bemr, situate 09 
miles E.S.E. from Nagpoor, and 05 S.S.E. 
from tteuni. Lat. 20' 44', long. 80' 7'. 

MAIIAGAIJM. - A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, Bituate on the 
right bank of the Araun river, ind 75 miles 
S.S.E. from ELlichpoor. Lat. 20 Q 10', long. 
78°. 

MAHAGAUM. — A town in< the British 
district of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 00 
miles N. of Bombay. Lat. 19° 48', long. 
72" 50'. • 

M A FTANUDDY. — A river having its origin 
, in Nowagudda, one of the native states on the 
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south-west frontier of Bengal. It rises about 
lat. 20" 20', long. 82°, and Mowing westerly ten 
miles through Nowagudda, it enters the terri- 
tory of Nagpore, through whioh it holds a 
course in the same direction for twenty miles, 
to a point a few miles north-bast of the town of 
Konkclr, when it turns north-east for HO miles, 
to its junction, in lat. 21° 35', long, 82" 16', 
with its principal and more remote feeder. 
Forty miles farther, the united stream receives 
the Hutsoo river, another considerable tribu- 
tary, flowing from the north, when, turning 
south-easterly, it- holds a course of about 300 
miles through the native states on the south- 
west frontier of Bengal, to the town of Cuttack, 
where it divaricates into the numerous branches 
inclosing or traversing the delta, the total 
length of jts course benwsti mated at near 
520 miles. Its principal nHfth is in lat. 20° 20', 
long. 86° 50 7 . At Sumbulpoor, 260 miles above 
its month, it is nearly a mile in breadth during 
the rains, and at the town of Cuttack, just 
above its divarication, it at the same season is 
fully two miles in breadth. From July to 
February it is navigable for boats from the sea 
a* far as Sewnarain, a distance of about 400 
miles. At the point of divarication, near the 
town of Cuttack, is a hill, said to contain 
promising indict tihnv of coal, but which is 
mote probably merely of volcanic formation. 
Although the navigation is iu some places 
roudered difficult by rapids, it may be rendered 
materially available as the means of communi- 
cation between tluLSoa and the interior of the 
country. The voflmie of water rolled down by 
this rner during the periodical rains must be 
enounnus, as Kittoe found the bed of the river 
near Kuuibulpoor 4,5 DO feet wide, and “ the 
highest flood-water maik to be about forty- 
seven feet above the level of the shallow stream 
flowing during dry seasons in the centre of the 
I tod and Heber during the rainy season 
observed, three or four miles out at sea, the 
fresh water of the Mahanuddee floating, in 
< onsoquenco of less specific gravity, on the salt 
water of the Bay of Bengal, “ exactly like a 
river about half a mile broad, smooth, dimply, 
and whirling.'’ • 

M AHANt'frDA. -A larpe river of Bengal, 
tributary to the HangeS' It rises in the terri- 
tory of Daijeelmg, and about lat. 26° 57', 
long. 88 J 20', and flowing south for fifteen 
inile^, it on the right side receives the Balasun, 
a stream coining from the north-west ; and 
from the confluence, the united stream flows 
southerly for twenty-five miles, forming for the 
greater part the boundary between the British 
districts Purnea and Dinajepore. Subsequently 
entering the former district, it takes a course 
south-westerly for sixty miles, and thence 
turning south-east for fifty more, receives at 
Jagatnathpur, on the left side, the large stream 
Nagor ; and touching on the British district 
Dinajepore, and taking a direction southerly, 
it again forme the boundary between that dis- 
trict and JPurneah for twenty miles. At that 
4 F 


distance it passed into the British district 
Maldah, through which it flows in a direction 
south-easterly for forty miles, to Rahunpoor, 
in lat. 24° 47', long. 88° 20'. From that point 
turning south, it for thirty miles forms the 
boundary between the British districts Maldah 
and Rajesbahye ; and at Godari, in lat. 24° 30', 
long. 88" 20', it falls into the Podda, or great 
eastern branch of the Ganges, on the left side ; 
its total length of course being 240 miles. 
Even within a few miles of its source, its navi- 
gation is practicable for canoes and for floating 
timber ; and from ftishengunje, seventy-five 
miles from its source, it is navigable fonperaft 
of about eight tons during the dry season, and 
for those of much larger burthen during tho 
rains. In the lower part of its course, it is at 
all times navigable for craft of between forty 
and fifty tons burthen. 

MAH AHA JE DROOO.— A town in the 
Mysore, situate 01 miles N.W. by W. from 
Seringapatam, and 73 miles E. from Mangalore. 
Lat. 12* .54', long. 76 J . 

MAHARAJGUNJ, in the British district 
of Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town which, according to 
Buchanan, who surveyed it about forty years 
ago, foul then 125 houses. Distant N.K. from 
Goruckpore cantonment 28 miles. Lat. 27° 
long. 83 ° 32'. 

MAH.AdA JGUNJE, in the British district 
of Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on tbe route from the city of Benares 
to Allahabad, 52 miles E. of the latter, 22 W. 
of the former. Lat. 25° 16', long. 82“ 40'. 

MAHARAJPOOR, in the British district 
of Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a tow n on tho route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to Futtehpore, and 12 miles S.E. 
of tbe former. It has a bazar, and is supplied 
with water fnftu a tank and wells. Lat. 26° 19', 
long. 80" 31'. 

MAHARAJPOOR. in Gwalior, or posses- 
sions of Sciudia, a village or small town 15 
miles N.W. of the fort of Gwalior. This place 
and the neighbouring village of Chonda were 
the keys of the position of the Mahratta army 
ou the 29th December, 1843, when the battle 
took place between them and the British army 
under Sir Hugh Gough, commander-in-chief. 
The Mahrattaa were driven from all points of 
their position, lost fifly-six pieces of artillery 
and all their ammunition- waggons, and re- 
treated to the fort of Gwalior. The loss of the 
British army was severe, amounting to 106 
killed, 684 wounded, aud seven missing. The 
numbers on eftch side appear to have been 
nearly equal, numbering about 13,000 British 
and 15,000 Mahrattaa. A monument at Cal- 
cutta, constructed from the cannon faptured 
on the field, commemorates the victory. Lat. 
26° 29', long. 78° 5'. 

MAHASIN. — A town in the territory 
inhabited by tbe independent hill tribes of 
Orissa* Situate 104 miles S. from Sumbulpoor, 
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and 86 mile® NAV. by W. from (rani am. | 
Lat. IP 59', long. 83° 59'. 

MAHASINGPUR, in the British district 
of Allyghur, liout.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allyghur to that of Etawa, and 26 miles S.E. 
of the former. Lat. 27° 84', long. 78° 16'. 

MAHATTIE. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the British province of A mean, eight miles 
S. of Aracaa. Lat. 20° 36', long. 93° 25'. 

MAHBUBGANJ, in the district of Aide* 
man, territory of Onde, a^illage on the right 
banhgjf the Ghaghra, 18 miles S.E. of the city 
of Oude. Butter estimates the population at 
1,000, including 200 Mussulmans. Lat. 26 c 40', 
long. 82° 22'. 

MAHDARA, in the district of Alclemau, 
territory of Oude, a village a mile west of the 
right bank of the Tons (north-eastern), 25 
miles JS.E. of the city of Oude. Butter esti- 
mates its population at 400, all Hindoos. It is 
the Mijhoura of the surveyor-general's map. 
Lat. 26 u 27', long, 82" 26'. 

MAHE. — A French settlement and seaport 
lucludod within the limits of the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, containing an area of two 
square miles. It is situate on the south side 
of the estuary of a small river flowing from 
the Western Ghauts, but not navigable for 
vessels of any considerable burthen, which must 
anchor in the road, in five or six fathoms, and 
one and a half or three miles from shore. The 
river is, however, navigable foi* boats a con- 
siderable distance inland, ami in fair weather 
small craft can cross the bar in safety. The 
rite of the town is flue, on a high ground, over- 
looking the river ; and it is a neat place, many 
of the houses being good. It was long a serious 
and vexatious suuree of annoyance to the 
British, by affording the French a # footing iu 
Malabar, and a ready communication with 
Mysore and its ruler; but in 1779 it was 
reduced by a force sent from Bombay, and dis- 
mantled, and in 1793 formally taken possession 
of by the British, The British establishment 
previously, stationed at Tellieberry was then 
removed to Mahe ; but it having been i os to red 
to the French at the last general pacifi cation 
of 1815, the British establishment was replaced 
in its original station at Tellicherry. The 
Carmelites have a church and ll missionary 
establishment here. The population is stated 
at 2,616 souls. Distance fruin Tellieberry, 
S.E>, seven miles ; Bombay, S.E., 636 ; Can- 
nanore, S.E., 16. Lat. IF 42', long. 75" 36'. 

MAHEIDPORE.— See Mehidpohk. 

MAHESWA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route fr. in Nussecrabad 
to Deesa, and 49 miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 2^1 •/, long. 74° 14'. 

MAHEWA, in the territory of the. rajah uf 
Pan na, in Bundelcund, a small town on the 
route from Allahabad to Naugor, 101 miles 
N.E. of the latter. Tt has a bazar, and 
supplies and Water are abundant. Elevation 


above the sea 1,181 feet. Lat. 24° 24', long. 

80° i2'. 

MAHEWA, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the right Imnk of tho Ganges. Distant 
N.W. of Calcutta 762 miles by tho rivor route, 
and 46 H.E. of the city of Allahabad by the 
same. Lat. 25° 10', long. 82 k 18'. 

M All GW AY. — A town of Bunnah, rituato 
on the left brtnk of the Irawiuly, and 103 
miles N. from Prome. Lat. 20* 13', long. 
91 c 43'. 

MAHHASIT, in Keyontkul, a peak of one 
of the lower ridges of tho Himalaya, rises 
amidst picturesque mountains, clothed with 
forests of towering cedars, noble oaks and 
sycamores. On tUk^mmit is a small temple, 
of Chinese archiSRfre, built of wood and 
stone, and dedicated to the Hindu deity Siva. 
Elevation of tho summit above the sea 9,1 It) 
feet. Lat. 31° 6', long. 77" 20'. 

MA1J1M.— A town in the British di drift of 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 60 imlei> N . of 
Bombay. Lat. 19 J 40', long. 72 47'. 

MAH1M. — A town at the northern extre- 
mity of the island of Bombay. It is situate on 
the south side of tho channel separating ill it 
island from Salsctte, and at tho point wheio 
they are connected by a roiul running puilly on 
arches of masonry, paitlyon a causeway con 
atructed by government, aided by a munificent, 
contribution from Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, a 
Parsec merchant of great j^eulth, it riding in 
J Bombay. The passage is commanded by a but. 
originally intended h.s a defence nuaiust tie 1 
Mahraltas, and still garrisoned by a s» ill 
force. The town is ill bui^ and inhabited 
chiefly by native Christians, of Portugese 
descent, who have here a church and none 
other relics of their former prosperity : in i 
wi>od outride the town arc the ruins of another 
church, of a college, and of some other budd- 
ings connected with Romish establishments. 
Distance from the fort of Bombay, N., seven 
miles. Lat. 19 ' 1', long. 72 54'. 

M AHLTEEIv — A town in tho British 
district of Balasore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 4S 
miles S.W, of Balasore. Lat* 21 6, long. 
86" 23'. 

j MAHMUDA, in the British district of 
Fumickabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro 
vinceH, a village on tho route froiji Cawnporo 
to Euttchgurh, and 30 miles S.K. of the latter. 
Ijat. 27" 2 , lung. 79 ' 50\ 

MAHMCl>POOR, in the British district nf 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the NAY. Provinces, 
a town, with a bazar, on tho rout* from Ally- 
gurh to the town of Morarlabad, nind 14 miles 
•S.W. of the latter. Lat. 28 40', long, 73 43'. 

MAHMUDPOOR, in the Biilirfh di-triet of 
AllygurJi, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W* Provinces, 
a village on the route, by Kliaaganj, from 
Bareilly to Allygurh, and eight miles »S.K, of 
the, latter, 40 miien N. of Agra. Lat. 27° 52 f 
long. 78° If/. 
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MAIINUS NY*. — A small river in the 

Alwar territory. — (See Laswaw.) 

MAlfOBA, in Bundelcund, in the British 
district of H nmmorpoor, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Panda to Naugor, 36 miles S.E. of the former. 
It is situate in a beautiful and picturesque 
country, amongst numerous striking ruins of 
mausoleums, palaces, and temples. There are 
three very beautiful lakes, on the west, south, 
and oast sides of the town respectively; and 
though each two or three miles in circuit, and 
of considerable depth, have been formed arti- 
ficially, by damming up the extremities of 
valleys with huge mounds of caitli faced with 
stone. Local tiadition attributes those works 
to 1 ’annul Deo, a Kajponj^tfiucc, who ruled m 
Mnhoba about AJ). I OSfl^Btheir construction 
appears to base been intended to secure a 
copious supply of water for irrigation, the 
skilful employment of which has converb d 
into a com plot garden a tract otherwise rather 


miles N. of the former place. It is situate on 
the right bank of a great offset of the Indus. 
Lat. 27° 8', lonjg. 68’’' 3'. 

MAHOMEI) AMItOO, in Sin do, a village 
on the route from ttehwan to Larkhana, and 
five miles S. of the last-mentioned town. Lat. 
27' 28', long. 68* 11'. 

MAHOMED KHAN KA TANDA, in 
Kinde, a town on the route from Hyderabad 
to Dutch, and 20 miles S.E. of the former 
place. 1 1 is situate on the bank of the Pulailee 
branch of the Indute, and the neighbouring 
country, though near the bonier of the dasert, 
is fertile aud well cultivated. It is a thriving 
place, in consequence of its manufactures and 
of the transit- trade from Dutch. During the 
Talpoor sway in Kinde, it was usually the 
residence of one of the subordinate ameers. 
Lat. 25 7', long. 68° 36'. 

MAHOMED KHAN TANDA, in Kinde, 
a tillage on the route from Sohwan to Kurra- 


produetive ofj c ^ ltit *» an ^ 70 miles N.E. of the latter place. 
t depopulation « Eat -*> 67* 5- 


sb rile. They arc, huwc\er, 
malaria, which has hastened the depopulation j 
of the place. The town is now nti expanse of MAHOMED POOH, in the British district 
mins, ainoiurst which are scattered some houses of Kurruckabad, lictit.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
Mill tenanted by a population guc-M'd at 5,000 \inces. a village on the route from the canton- 
''Oiilh. Above the town rises a rocky hill, once } inent ef Allvgurh to that of Futtehgurh, and 
Miontrly fortified, but tne defence ■» are now 11 niiha N.W. uf tlie latter. Lat. 27 23, 
merely piles of massive blocks of stone. Ala- J long. 79’ 31'. 


MAHoMEDPOOR. A town in the native 


lioba. according to tiadition, is a place of eon- i 
sich ruble antiquity, as 1 annul Deo, who wft'' 1 state of Indoor, or territory of Hoik ar, situate 
the lust sovereign, and wassubdmd \.D. luSH , from indoor, and 1 30 miles W. from 

.11. .-.-..I I . . . . • ; ....... _ . 


b\ Piitlmaj, of 
tin imutienth 


Delhi, is all. ged to have been JJaitool. I .at. 21° 5:T, long. 7. 


7o 50'. 


in lineal descent from the i. n]aX . ..... . . 

iii , . , , i MAliON, a river ol Sirgonjah. rising in 

founder. 1 1 app< ars to nave been subdued by n , , c , . „ r J -i t? fbv 

4 1 «> . i i * i.i i /..r Hat. 23 b, long. 85 18, a few miles L. of the 

i »i. l atun Mu^sulnmiib about the clo.se of the . r J. ®. , P « . . i 

. ... . ^ , .. t . • i . , town of Sirgooiali, and, flowing in a northerly 

twelhh ct utiiry, as h utb-ood-Dcen Kibuk. their t J rn • t *i i 

, " . - directum for hc\cnty Hides, falK into the 

commander, m a. I). 110b o\ciran this part of - - J 

India, and took the neighbouring fort of Ka- 1 
Uwipu. In the beginning of the eighteenth! 

(eiiturv, it was wrested from the declining! 
power of Delhi by ('butter Saul, ail enter- J 


Kehur.rt, near the town of Cohur, in lat. 
23 50, long. 82 51'. 

MAHON A* in the ten itory of Oude, a 
town on tV mute from Lucki ow to KccUpoor, 
In'- turn 13 miles N. of the former. T t has a bawir. 


pn-ing Ihiondel.i chief, who, 1 emg in ... , 

Imril piv-soi I >v Muhammad Khan. Mu Afghan an<i , ls abundantly provided with water from 
possessor of Kurruckabad, called in the aid of t we " s * Eat. 2* C, long. SO 50. 
the PeLhwa : nnd in remuneration of it willed j MAHON Y. — A town of Baghglcund, in 
to him tins and some other considerable por-'the native state of Ho wall, situate nine miles 
t ions of the country. The Peishwa gave it in i E. of the right bank of the Sone river, and 
jaglurv to Dovuul Pandit, whose successor, j 01 miles S. fiom lv-ewah. Lat. 23 J 39', long. 
Nana (lovind Pao, ceded it, in a i>. 1M7, to j 81 5 2K\ 

the IC/ist India Company, to whom the whole j MAUOP, in the British district of Bareilly, 
of his remaining territory subsequently passed i lieut. - gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
in 1840. The town is 1-47^ mil**s \\ . of Allah- j on the north-eastern frontier, and on the route 
ubad. Lat 25 18', long. 5,V. | from the town of FHleebheot. to Oude, and 

MAIIOLA. -\ village in the British dis- ' 11 milc.s N.E. of th*, former. Lat. 28° 40', 
t rift of Caorgaon, limit. -gov. of the N.W. J long. 79 ' 59'. 

T L, in the British district of Azim- 


Pn»vinccs. Distance S. from Delhi 27 miles, 
Lat. 2K‘ 16', long 77° 19'. 


MAHOP 

gurh, liet 


g'»v. 


of the N.W. Provinces, a 


MAllOMKDA PA D, in the territory of town on the loute from Azimgurh to Kyzabad, 


Oude, a town <»n the route- from Secta]»oor to 
Sekrora. 38 miles S.E of the former, 42 N.VL 
of tlm latter, 82 N.E. of Luckuow. Lat. 
J/ 16, long- 8l 3. 

MAHOMED ALL in Kinde, a village on 
tlie route from Keliwnn to Laikhana, mid 63 


23 miles W N.W. of tho fbnuorT Lat. 
26" 6', long. 82 53'. 

MAHOUNEA.--A town in the kingdom 
of (Lido, situate 10 miles E. of the left hank 
of tho Ohogrn river, and 152 miles N. by W. 
from Lucknow. Lat. 28“ 58', long. 80° 20, 
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MAHOWLI, in the British district of 
Etawa* lieu t -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Oalpeyji to the can ton - 
meat of Etawa, and 3(4 miles SjE. of the latter. 
Lat. 36° 29', long, 79° 30'. 

MAH RAM, a native state of Eastern 
India, situate in the Coasya Hills. It is 
bounded on the north, east, and west by other 
native hill states, and on the sooth by the 
British district of Silhet : its oentre is about 
lat. 25° 12 7 , long* £1° 24'. It is twenty miles 
in length from north-east to south-west, and 
twelve in breadth, and contains an area of 
about 162 square miles. * 

MAHUMUDPORE, in the British district 
of Jessore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Calcutta to Dacca, by Barasot, 
108 miles N.E. of Calcutta, 72 S.W. of Dacca, 
situate on a branch of the river Barashee, 
here crossed by ferry. Lat 23 s 24', long. 
89° 38'. 

MAHUR.— See Chota Oodepoob. 

MAHUR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate four miles 
from the right bank of the Payne river, and 
98 miles S.S.E. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 19° 50', 
long. 78°. 

MAHUTHWAR, in the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Clhazeepoor to 
Mozufferpoor, 49 miles E.N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 25° 49', long. 84° 23'. 

MAHtJYADABAR, in the British district 
of Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the Manaura, a feeder 
of the Koyane, and with it ultimately dis- 
charged into the Ghaghra. Buchanan describes 
Mahuyadabar as a straggling place, buried in 
plantations, and containing 200 houses, many 
of which are til^d, and some have two stories. 
Distant S.W. from Goruckpore cantonment 
40 miles. Lat. 26° 34', long. 82 u 44'. 

MAT, in the British district of Mynpooree* 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Allygurh 
to that of Mynpooree, and 19 jplea N.W. of 
the Utter. Lat. 27° 23', long. 78° 54'. 

MAIDOOR GAT. — A town in the British 
district of Maaulipat&m, presidency of Madras, 
74 miles N.W. by N. of Masulipatam. Lat. 
17* 1', long. 80* 32'. 

M AIKER. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the 
left liank of the Payne Gunga river, and 
96 miles S.W. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 10', 
long* 76° 40'* 

MAILCOTTA, in the Mysore, a town with 
a fort, situate on a high focky hill commanding 
a noble and extensive view southwards, Here 
is a huge temple of square ground-plan, and 
entirely surrounded by a colonnade, but all in 
a rude and mean style of architecture, And 
overlaid with many thousand coarse images in 
plaster. It is dedicated to Krishna, and the 


traditions respecting Its foundation are, as 
usual in such cases, connected with silly and 
obscene legends. Iff is viewed with great 
veneration by the Brahminists, and possesses a 
quantity of costly jewels, which remained un- 
touched, either by Tippoo Sultan or by the 
victorious British army ; they are lodged for 
security at Seringapatam, and conveyed to this 
place only on occasions of high festivity. Here 
is a very fine tank, mostly resorted to for ritual 
ablutions, both of the idols and of their vota- 
ries, who have the infatuation to believe that 
on occasion of great festivals the water of the 
Ganges is miraculously conveyed thither by 
subterraneous passages. Distant from Serin- 
gapatam, N., 13 miles; Bangalore, W., 65. 
Lat. 12° itf, long.lfi 0 42'. 

MAILSIR. — Ajpevn in the Rajpoot state 
of Beekaneer, Rituate 80 miles NLK. by E. 
from Boekaneor, and 148 miles N. from 
Ajmeer. Lat. 28° 36', long. 74° 28'. 

MAIMOKE GHAT <or FERRY), in the 
Punjab, siUmte # on tho Ghara river. By thin 
ferry the route from Himlostan passes to tho 
town of Pauk Petteu, where is a celebrated 
| shrine of a Mahometan saint. In consequence 
of this, the ferry is much frequented at tho 
time appointed for his festival. Lat. 30 13', 
long. 73° 13'. 

MAINDOO. — A town in the British district 
of Pegue, on the right bank of the Rangoon 
river, and two miles S. from Prome. Lat. 
16° 41', long. 96° 17'. 

MAINGY, an island of the Mergui Archi- 
pelago, situate 23 miles W. of the oo,vt of 
Tenasserim. Its centre is in lat. J2 fi 32', long. 
98 u 22'. 

MAIRPOOR. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, situate on the left hank 
of the Sabumnittee river, aud 23 miUs 
W.N.W. from Oodeypoor. Lat. 24 42', long 
73° 27'. 

MAIRWARRA, or realm of the Muirs, in 
Kajpootana, a mountainous tract, consisting of 
a number of parallel ridges, extending in a 
direction from north-east to south-west, and 
constituting that portion of the Aravulli range 
which lies between Kom ulmer and Ajm< re, a 
space of about ninety miles in length, and 
varying in breadth from six to twenty. Mair- 
warra is interposed between Mewar, or the 
state of Oodeypore, and Mar war, or tho state 
of Joudpore. Its north-eastern extremity is 
in about lat. 26" 10', long. 74° 30', its south 
western in lat, 25° 25', long. 73* 50'. In the 
valleys between the ridges afro numerous 
isolated eminences. The average elevation of 
the bottoms of the valleys aboVo the sea is 
probably about 1,600 feet, and the summits, 
which increase in' height towards the south- 
west, have an elevation in some instances of 
about 1,000 feet more. The rocks are of 
primary formation, and probably contain ores 
of lead, copper, and antimony, though as yet 
nothing has been done towards making their 
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presumed contents available. Iron of good 
quality has been discovered in veins, believed 
to be inexhaustible. •Several furnaces have 
been erected, and the number is increasing. 

The Main* have been from time immemorial 
the inhabitants of this rdjgged country, in 
'which they maintained a savage independence, 
plundering all around them indiscriminately. 
They are considered to be of the stock of 
Menas, who are regarded as t the aboriginal 
population of this part of India, and they 
have received their present appellation, sig- 
nifying mountaineers, from the character of 
the localities which they inhabit. Pre- 
viously to the establishment of the Bri- 
tish power in this tract, the inhabitants 
lived concealed among their nigged hills, 
wearing hardly any clotjlfcag, and practising 
scarcely any sort of cultivation. The scanty 
herds of goats, constituting their live stock, 
were loft to the charge of the boys and old 
men, while the more able spent their time, 
mounted on their diminutive ponies, in maraud- 
ing, plundering, and murdering. Of their 
number, some professed to be Mussulmans, 
sonic Rrahmmists, but neither were very scru- 
pulous in the observance of tlieir respective I 
tenets ; they greedily indulged in flesh and \ 
strong drinks, feasting on the carcases even of 
such animals as hail died of disease. They ap- 
peared to have had no priests or teachers of 
either denomination, unless a fakir, or pro- 
fesnul ascetic, maintained in some villages, 
might Ik* regarded as supplying the deficiency. 
W omen were considered as slaves, and the 
uumarried sold to men requiring wives. The 
price demanded by the father was sometimes' 
so gi eat in proportion to the slender resources j 
of the majority of the population, that many 
womeu found it very difficult to meet with 
Jiusliands ; and the deep disgrace attached to 
disappointment in this respect was so galling, 
that to avoid it female infanticide was very 
prevalent. The British authorities, however, 
succeeded in moderating this as well as many 
other evils, aud female infanticide has ceased. 

Dowlut Kao Scindia having, in ISIS, ceded 
Ajmeor to the British government, it claimed 
Mairwarra a impart of the transferred territory ; 
but the states of Oodeypoor and Joudpore 
having urged pretensions to a considerable j 
portion of it, their validity way hastily aud ’ 
umuivisedly recognised. The iuconvenience of 
three independent states claiming to exercise 
the powers of government in a country so 
circumstanced was, however, subsequently 
mitigated by arrangements, under which the 
whole was placed under British management, 
Joudpore and Oodeypoor engaging to pay a 
certain sum towards the expense of a local 
corps, and receiving credit for the net revenue. 

1 1 was, however, much easier to assert authority 
over such a people as the Maire than to enforce 
it ; and it required a strong HHnd to reduce these 
wild people to anything approaching to obedi- 
ence and order. One of the measures, however, 
which appears to have been most efficacious in 


reclaiming the people from their predatory 
habity, was the formation of a local corps, to 
which, as already mentioned, Oodeypoor and 
Joudpore were bound to contribute. The 
former freebooters became speedily excellent 
soldiers, perfect in the British discipline, well 
skilled in the use of fire-arms, active, trust- 
worthy, and intelligent. The success of these 
and other judicious arrangements was com- 
plete : the inhabitants soon became orderly 
and peaceable ; the revenue statements ex- 
hibited a progressive increase in the collec- 
tions ; and the country presented a pleasing 
picture of a population, reclaimed by judicious 
treatment from predatory and lawless habits, 
rapidly advancing in prosperity and in the arts 
ot peace. The Latest accounts indicate a con- 
tinued increase of cultivation and prosperity. 
A land revenue settlement has been made for 
a period of twenty years. The principal place 
in the district is the newly-established town of 
Nya Nugga, which has been surrounded *by a 
wall, and promises to be the scat of consider- 
able trade. British Mairwarra contains an 
area of 282 hi pi are miles, with a population of 
37,715. Tlie portion allotted to Oodeypoor 
has an area of 305 square miles, and that 
belonging to Joudpore a superficial extent of 
about sixty seven square miles. 

MAISKLY, in the British territory of 
Sngur and Nurbudda, lieut. gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Gawil- 
gurh to Baitnol, 12 miles N.E. of the latter. 
Lai. 21° 45', dong. 77 s 5u. 

MAITW ARRA.— A town of Malwa, in 
the native state of Bhopal, situate on the left 
bank of the Newuj river, and 61 miles W.S.W. 
from Bhopal. Lnt. 22° 59', long. 76° 29'. 

MAJGTTRRA, in the Damaun division of 
the Punjauh, a village on the route from Dera 
Ismael Khatj to Ghuznec, by the (iolairec 
Pass, and 20 miles \V. of iVra Ismael Khan. 
It is situate at the foot ol * pass across the 
Suliman Mountains, through which the road 
is difficult to within a short distance of the 
village. There is water from a subterraneous 
aqueduct. Lat, 31“ 45', long. 70 r ' 24'. 

MA JINftA, y Sinde, a town on the route 
from Hyderabad to Sehwan, and 45 miles S.E. 
of the latter place. It is situate two miles 
from the right or western bank of the Indus, 
in an alluvial plain but indiffi»rently cultivated. 
Its population is 2.000. M^jinda has an 
extensive bazar and & good supply of water. 
The road iu this part of the route is good. 
Lat. 25° 54', long. 6t^ 19‘. 

MAJOGOYA. — A town in tht British dis- 
trict of cbpoor, a division of Upper Assam, 
67 miles N.E. of Seobpoor. Lat. 27* 36', 
long. 95* 32'. 

MAJOORA. — A town in the British db- 
triot of Taunah, presidency of Bombay, 31 
xr v u* 1 IQ" oi'_ lomr. 


miles N.N.E. of Bombay. Ut. 19' sil', long. 
73’ 4'. 

MAJKA, in the British district ol Itohtuk, 
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lieul.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Rohtuk to Narnol, and 20 miles 
S, of the former. Lat. 28° 40', long, 76° 30'. 

MAKAVA.— -A town in the British district 
of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, €7 
miles N. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 18° 40', long. 
83° 2V. 

MAKLOR. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 13 miles S. of the left hank of 
the Loonee river, and 62 miles S.W. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. y£5° 37', long. 72° 32'. 

MAKOWAL, in the hill state of Kuhloor, 
a small town situate close to the left bank 
of the Sutlej, in the level, fertile, alluvial 
tract stretching between the river and the 
Nina Devi mountain, and which from this 
lace is usually called the Valley of Makowal. 
t was wrested from the rajah of Kuhloor by 
llunjeet Singh, who was subsequently com- 
pelled by the British to restore it. Distant 
N. W. from Calcutta 1,100 miles. Lat. 31° 14', 
long. 76° 34'. 

MAKRAHA, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory of Dude, a town situate on the river 
Tons, 62 miles S.E. of the city of Oudh. 
Butter estimates the population at 6,000, all 
Hindoos apd cultivators. Lat. 26 J limbing. 
82° 52'. 

MALABAR, a British district under the 
presidency of Madras, bounded on the north 
by Canara and Coorg ; on the east by Mysore 
and Coimbatore ; on the south by Cochin ; and 
on the west by the Arabian Sea, or North 
Indian Ocean, lies between lat. 10' 15' — 
12° 18', long. 75° 15'— 76° 55'. The area is 
6,060 square miles. It has the advantage of 
an extensive seacoast, measuring 143 miles in 
length, and which abounds with havens, though 
for the most part, in consequence of want of 
adequate depth of water, they are suited only 
for the coasting craft of the country, or other 
vessels of small draught. 

The most remarkable feature of the country 
is the great range bf the Western Ghats, the 
culminating ridge of which, in the north part 
of the district, is nearly parallel to the coast, 
and on an average about thirty miles from it, 
dipping westward towards The low lands of 
Malabar with a bold precipitous face, but east- 
ward becoming depressed more gradually aDd 
slightly into the rugged and rocky expanse of 
Coorg. The elevation of several of the summits 
is between 5,000 and 6,000 feet, and the 
ascent from Malabar so steep, that on the 
invasion of Coorg by the British troops in 
1834, but two passes were found piaeticable 
for the advance of a military fefree ; and of 
those one was so difficult, that the column 
which attempted it was driven back with 
severe loss by an inconsiderable and undisci- 
plined body of Coorg troops, who defended 
the intricate ravine. Probably no part of the 
world exceeds the mountain-tracts of Malabar 
in the abundance and excellence of its timber- 
trees, especially teak (Tectona grandis). The 


impediments in the way of transporting this 
valuable timber to the seaports are consider- 
able ; but so great iB ,the demand for it, that, 
notwithstanding the difficulty and cost of 
shipping, the woods wore fast becoming 
exhausted. With the view to the restoration 
of these forests, extensive traots of waste land 
have been converted by the government into 
teak-plantations. In the latter part of 1843 
and tne spring of the following year, no less 
than 50,000 young trees wero planted in these 
nurseries. Jn the comparatively level tracts 
about Palaghaufc, elephants are employed to 
drag to the banks of the river Ponany and its 
various feoders the huge trees, which arc thonce 
floated to the coast ; but in the elevated ami 
less-accessible valleys, they are committed to 
the mousoon torremfefi, which hurry them down 
cataracts with such violence that most of them 
are so shattered as to be unsuitable for pur- 
poses requiring timber of large dimensions. 
In a report on this important subject, 120 
valuable sorts of timber are enumerated as 
p^pduced in Malabar. Some trees are of vast 
size, having been found on measurement forty- 
five feet in circumference, upwards of 120 feet 
high, and sixty feet without a branch. Teak 
has been felled measuring seven feet in diameter 
at the lower end, and twenty inches at tho 
height of sixty feet. The" peon or puna, a 
light and strong tree, is fit for masts, and has 
been cut ninety-five feet in length and thiee 
feet in diameter. This wobd is as light as 
Riga timber, while it is stronger and more 
durable. 

The climate of the seacoast is warm, but 
tolerably equable, the temperature being Md- 
dom lower than 68° or higher than hh , and 
the mean temperature 78\ March, April, and 
May, constitute the hot season ; the south- 
west monsoou setting in about the beginning 
of June, when vast masses of clouds ri*e from 
the ocean and move towards the northeast, 
accumulating and becoming more den^e a« 
they approach the land, and casting deep gloom 
and darkness over the. sky. The air, pievioudy 
calm and sultry, is agitated by \iolent gu-ds of 
wind, followed by loud peals of thunder and 
flashes of vivid lightning ; heavy rain succeed*, 
and continues for several days, renuxating, 
invigorating, and refreshing vegetation, so that 
the sui fare of the country, from an arid, naked 
expanse of hard earth, becomes a sheet of varied 
and luxuriant verdure, and the air being cooled 
and purified, animal life is refreshed. 

Wild elephants, inferior in size* to none in 
India, harbour in the forests and jutjgly valleys, 
and associate in herds of 200 or 300. 'rigors 
of great size are numerous, and dreadfully 
ferocious. There are wild buffaloes, detr of 
various kinds, bears, apes, and mofrikeys innu- 
merable, The gayal, a gigantic bovine quad- 
ruped, lurks in the most secluded recesses of 
the Ghats : it is stated to be ten feet high, and 
proportionally bulky, with large bountiful horns, 
silvery-grey coat, and flesh hard and fibrous, 
but very palatable# and nutritious. 
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Of commercial products, the most important railroad from Ponany to Madras, connecting* 
is* pepper, proverbially styled the money of the eastern and western coasts of the peninsula. 
Malabar. It requires •much moisture, and The principal places- Cochin, Cananore, Pen* 
lienee thrives best in the deep valleys of the nani, andTellicherry — arc described under their 
(chats, but may with proper culture succeed respective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
in any moist ground. The trailing plant which nient. The population is given under the 
produces popper, is propagated by planting a article Madras. 

cutting at the root of the jak, the mango, or Throughout this district the prevailing lan- 
other tree having rough bark, up which the guage is the Malay ala, which varies consider- 
vme climbs. After it has be$n planted, it I ably from the Tatnul, or what, among the 
requires no gveat trouble or attention, the cul- 1 Europeans of Madras, is called the Malabar 
tivator having little more to do than to collect | language. They are nevertheless but different 
the produce m the proper season. When the j dialects of tho same language ; and tho>*e who 
fiuit is intended for black pepper, it is not i respectively use either, can in some measure 
allowed to ripen, but is collected green, and | understand each other. The accents are veiy 
becomes black on drying. That which is in- j different ; but the Malayala language is con- 
tended for white pepper is left to ripen sidered more perfect than the Tamil I, as con- 
thoroughly, in which state the berries are ( taming a larger portion of Sanscrit, and of the 
coveted with a red pulp, which being washed ji 'at, or poetical dialect. The character u-»ed 
off, leaves the peppercorn white, and leqniiing I in the Malayala language is nearly the same 
merely to be dried to be fit for market. Car i with that used among the Tamuls for writing 
damuuis, a scarce and high-priced article, are j poetry. There are several grammars of the 
produced spontaneously m the woods of the j Malayala language, and a dietionaiy. There 
high kind, the care given to them being merely [are also tramdationa of the Old Testament, 
tin* clearing of the ground from trees m tho-ie<arid of the l>ook of Common Prayer of the 
places where they aie observed to opting lip English Church, printed in this language, 
imtuially. This spontaneous glow lb affords The population consists of — 1st, Brahiniui.sta, 
the only product of cardamoms m Malabar. The or followers of the Hindoo system, of divers 
beti l-vitid tip| e«Jt» t be little cultivated with castos*und various denomination* 2ud, Mo- 
il view to the demands of commerce; but plays or Mussulmans; 3rd, Chii»tian°, eitlier 
every ouc who has a garden, plints for his own of native descent, and denominated Christiana 
use a few vines, trained up tho mango or other of St. Thomas or Syrian Christians, or of Por- 
suitable trees. Tfie cocoanut tree (( 'ocos nuci- tuguese origin, and members of the ttornibh 
tera) i, very extensively raised in tho alluvial Church; 4th, Jews. Among the professors of 
gioumb along the seacoa^t, the soil and air the Hindoo creed, the cla^s considered by 
being favourable to its successful culture, themselves as highest in dignity are Brahmins, 
Cr.tnu of wa*te laud have been made rent free denominated Namburis, reputed to have been 
by government, tor a term of years, with the the aboriginal proprietors of the soil, which 
view ol encouraging the cultivation of the Varuna, the deity of the sea, at the entreaty 
cotlee- pi ant. The tight of private property in of Brahma, caused to emerge from the waters, 
the soil is more fully recognised in this district Their hereditary chief, called Tamburacal, 
than in any other part of Madras; but even before the establishment of British authority, 
here a man is not allowed to keep his land affected to regard himself as superior to the 
waste, unless he agreo to pay the government Tamuri or Zamorin, the. >< air sovereign of 
tlie tax they should derive from its cultivation. Malabar, but in reality had no power except 
Should lie decline to do this, the land is deli- over the members of his own caste. Other 
veied over to any person who will undertake Brahmins, called Puttar, are much more numc- 
to till it, a specification being made, that out rous than the Namburis, who, * considering 
of the profits Reducible fiom its cultivation a their dignity enhanced by the paucity of their 
certain portion (about fifteen per cent ) shall race, keep down their number by preventing 
be given to the proprietor, as the landlord’s tho younger sons in their families from uiarry- 
flhare. The principal routes are — 1. From ing. The Brahnii us of both these descriptions 
south-east to north-west, from Cochin to Cali- burn their dead, but it does not appear that at 
cut and Caunanore, nearly parallel to tho coast, any time their women were required to be 
and at no groat dibtance from it , 2. from east burned alive with the corpses of their husbands, 
to west, from Pal ghat, on the eastern frontier, in conformity with the horrible practice pro- 
to Ponany, on the seacoast, by means of which vailing in many other parts of India, 
is carried on tho traffic in cotton, tobacco, and The Nain^ who rank next to Brahmins, are 
salt, between the districts of Connbatoor and here a very numerous and influential body, 
Malabar; 3. from east to west, from Ootaca- and long t dd the ruling power. Their habit > 
mund, on the Neilglicrry Hills, to Calicut, on and manners are marked by those strange peeu- 
tho seacoast; 4. from south-east to north, from liarities which elsewhere distinguish this class 
Matunadi, in Wyimad, to Calicut ; 5. from from all other people. Among these is the 
Bangalore and SeringapatarnJ through Beriya- utter disuse of marriage ; for though a cere- 
patam and Coorg, to Cananore, ami which has mony which consists in a man tying a string 
recently been improved. Superior means of round the tu*ck of some young girl, has some- 
transit will shortly lie afforded by means of the times been represented as a marriage rite, it 
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hm, Is troth, so claim to be so regarded, as no The Tiara are considered next in rank to the 
cohabitation between the parties follows at any Nairs, and are freemen engaged in cultivating 
time. The girl, on attaining marriageable age, the ground: next to* these are the Mnleres, 
forms any connection which she may prefer; musicians and conjurers, also freemen. The 
and her offspring, who have no claim upon Foliar Cherraar, or slaves, were a numerous 
their natural father, become the heirs of her class before the establishment of British supre- 
brotbera. Thus, the connection of the sexes, rnacy, and many remained after that establish* 
which, well regulated, is the basis of domestic ment, their condition, however, being then 
and social duty, and the main link by which stated to have been much ameliorated. But, 
the well-being of the community is maintained, though their condition was improved, the land* j 
is here perverted into an organised system of lords and proprietory of slaves still retained * 
shameless profligacy, alike abominable in its the power of mortgaging and letting them out 
exercise, and mischievous in its effects. How for hire, as well as of selling them, with or 
so strange and revolting an illustration of the without land. It hag been supposed that the 
depth of human corruption could have arisen, unfortunate persons in this state were the 
ia matter for pure conjecture. It has been aboriginal population of the country, enslaved 
suggested, that it originated with the early by their Branrainicai conquerors. However 
Brahmins, who on this view are imagined to thiR may have been, it is certain that they 
have imposed it for the purpose of securing to were studiously and systematically degraded, 
themselves the meaiw of sensual indulgence, regarded with the utmost contempt, and ex- 
free from the burden of parental duties, and at posed to the last degree of contumely. Happily, 
the same time to secure a race of soldiers moTe the necessity for adverting more minutely to 
especially devoted to their service, in conse- the subject is removod by the provisions of a 
quence of being exempt from the incumbrance legislative act of the government of India, by 
of families. The Nairs look upon the Tiars which slavery is abolished. Measures havo 
(the next class) to be so much beneath them, been adopted for securing the contemplated 
that if any of them should by clianoe touch advantages of the act by efforts to provide 
them, they think themselves contaminated, employment for the emancipated, and educa- 
and are obliged to wash their bodies Inline- tkm for their children, and at the same time to 
diately. It formerly often coat the Tiar his create, as far as practicable, a good feeling 
life, without notice being taken of it. It between the laboui era and their master*, 
requires some acquaintance with human nature The native Mussulmans, denominated Mapi- 
in its more debased forms of existence, to las, arc a numerous and impbrtant class. The 
admit the credibility of those whpse lives were name is supposed , to be contracted from 
one systematized violation of the most obvious Mahapilla, or “ child of Mocha,” in Arabia, 
natural obligations, feeling the touch of an from which country they originally came, as 
inferior contamination to be washed out only in the language of Malabar, Maha means 
by blood. Yet, the perverseness of man, Mocha, and pilltv, child. Their settlement in 
when under no better influence than passion Malabar is of very remote date. According to 
and superstition, is too well authenticated to some traditions, the first mosque in the country 
justify a refusal to believe in the perpetration was founded as early as <512, being only a short 
of almost any enormity, if attested Ijy sufficient period after the commencement of the Muhom- 
evidence. HucJ^ practices, however, have of medan era. More sober authorities, however, 
course disappeared, before the impartial and refer this event to a period about two centuries 
wholesome strictness of British authority. later. It is asserted that, in the vicinity of 
Of the Nair families, the most exalted is the Calicut, the Mopl&ha are more numerous than 
Tamuri, called generally by Europeans that of all the rest of the population. Fanatical out- 
Zaraorin, whose founder, at a period not capable breaks on the part of the Moplahs have un- 
of being very precisely fixed, obtained a small happily not been uncommon of late years, 
settlement at Calicut. The chief of this family One occurred in this district *at the end of 
aspires to higher rank than the Brahmins, 1843 ; another, attended with serious loss of 
claiming to be inferior only to the invisible life, followed in 1849. Upon the latter occa- 
gpds ; but this assumption, though maintained sion, three murders in succession had been 
by hk followers, is of course held by the Ihrah- committed by a hand of these men, who took 
mins to be unwarranted, absurd, and abomin- shelter in a Hindoo pagoda, and set the police 
fefcfe. The descent of the dignity of head of at defiance. Upou the arrival of a company 
’the family, as well as of the Nair class and of of her Majesty’s 94th regiment, the Moplahs 
the whole district of Calicut, is regulated in boldly advanced to the attack, and*if the whole 
an extraordinary manner, the eldest mala* of band, amounting to sixty-four, alf were killed 
the whole lineage succeeding * ja the occurrence save one (a boy of sixteen years of age), who 
of a vacancy. In conformity with Nair prac- was severely wounded : they fought with 
tine, those only possess the claim of lineage, desperation, seeking no quarter. The wounded 
Who are born of a Tamburetti, or female of prisoner stated that they had received an man- 
the Tamuri family ; and, according to some ranee from their priest, that those who died 
authorities If the eldest Tambordlti happen to with arms in their bands fighting against 
be older titan the Tamuri, she is considered as infidels would be immediately translated to 
of higher rank. Paradise. Measures have been taken for the 
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{ irevention of these outrages. The Moplahs* 
lave numerous mosques. Their spiritual chief, 
denominated Taugul, resides at Ponany, and is 
maintained by lands which have been allotted 
for the purpose. 

A considerable portion of the population of 
Malabar are Christians, of whom, as already 
intimated, there are two denominations ; the 
Syrian Christians, or those who refer their 
conversion and the foundation their religious 

establishment to St. Thomas the A postle, and 
the disciples of the Church of Rome, either 
descendants from the Portuguese or their com 
verts. The total number of Christians in the 
tract between Cape Comorin and the vicinity 
of Mangalore has been estimated at 150,000 ; 
but there does not appear to be any satisfactory 
information as to how many of those are in the 
British district of Malabar. At one time they 
were very numerous in the Concan, which they 
left at the instance of the rajah of Akkeri or 
Bednore, who induced 80,000 Christians, partly 
Syrian, partly Romish, to migrate into Malabar 
and Mysore. The liturgy of the Christians 
of St. Thomas is in Syriac, as in their version 
of the Scriptures, the date of which is referred 
to an early part of the fourth century. 
According to the information which a priest of 
this persuasion ** Buchanan, this church 
‘‘ is dependent on the Jacobite patriarch of 
Antioch; but they have a metropolitan, who 
resides in Tiavancore, and who is sent by the 
patriarch on the* death of his predecessor.” 
They are settled chiefly in Ihe inauntainous 
parts of South Malabar, and had formerly an 
archbishop at Animalaya, a town on the con- 
fines of the British district of Coimbatpor. j 
Their doctrines are stated with a wide differ- 1 
ence by different authorities. According to I 
Wrede, they maintained the heresy of Nea-i 
tonus. “ They rejected the divine nature of ! 
Christ, and called the Virgin Mary only the 1 
mother of Chnst, not of Cod : they also mam- j 
tairicd that the H » dy Ghost proceeded from 
the Father, and not from the Father and Son. I 
They admitted no images of bamts, where the 1 
holy cross alone was to be seen. They had , 
only three sacraments, Baptism, Eucharist, | 
amt Orders, and would not admit transubstan 1 
tuition in the* manner the Roman Catholics i 
do. They knew nothing of purgatory, and the i 
saints, they said, were not admitted to the | 
presence of God, but were kept in a third] 
place till the day of judgment. Their priests 
( were permitted to marry at least once in their 
life.” Tlu re are, however, monasteries amongst 
them ; and those establishments were formerly 
much more numerous, until the severe and 
• continual persecutions of tlm Portuguese 
against the Syrian congregations and commu- 
nities. An earnest and well-informed inquirer 
gives an account varying greatly from that 
above quoted. He represents their doctrines 
as identical with those of the Episcopal Church 
of England ; viz., 1. V icarious atonement for tho 
sins of men by the blood and merits of Christ, 
and justification by faith ; *J. Regeneration by 
4 G 


the influence of the Spirit of God ; 3. Belief 
in the Trinity, as set foith in the Nicene 
Creed. A similar account is given by Swans ton, 
a more recent writer -“Their creed coincides 
with the articles of faith of Athanasius, but 
without its damnatory clauses ; they deny the 
tenets of the Nestorian heresy ; they believe 
in God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; tliat 
Jesua Christ waa bom of the Virgin Mary, 
and was incarnate God and man ; and that 
Christ appeared on earth for the salvation of 
mankind, through whose blood and merits 
atonement was made for the sins of men : they 
hold regeneration to righteousness ; and they 
lielieve that the souls of the blessed will not 
see God till after the universal judgment.” 
If thus far their tenets might be admitted to 
be generally the same with those of the Church 
of England, that which follows appears per# 
fectly irreconcilable with such admission. The 
writer proceeds to say, “ They commonly 
acknowledge seven sacraments, Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, Ordination, Confirmation, 
Extreme Unction, Penance, and Marriage ; 
they make use of holy oil in baptism ; they 
practise auricular confession, even in children 
from the age of seven and upwards ; they say 
masses for the repose of the souls of the dead.” 
Their mode of worship appears also to be 
accompanied by prostrations, erodings, and 
other ceremonies, little agreeing with the so- 
briety and decorum of English devotion. The 
only imaginable mode of accounting for the 
existence of these opinions and practices among 
a people whose creed is said to be in accord- 
ance with the doctrines of the Church of 
England, is by adverting to a schism (here- 
after to lie noticed) which took place among 
the Syrian Christians about two centuries 
since, and by supposing that w'hat in the lant- 
quoted extract apjiears to be said of the 
entire body, applies, in fact, to only one section 
of it. 

There is sumo evidence. ■> • concluding that 
the Gospel w'as preached » i Malabar with 
successful results by St. Thomas, and that, 
immediately after his martyrdom, it was widely 
aud zealously received there. It is not, how- 
ever, to be unnoticed, that a large portion of 
the Syrian Christians attribute the introduction 
of Christianity into Malabar to a missionary, 
whom they call Mar Thome, and who appears 
to have laboured about the middle of the third 
century. Many Brahmins, and other persons 
of rank, became converts, and the church bo 
I flourished, that, in the tenth century, it is 
[ stated that Alfred, th" Anglo-Saxon king, sent 
a mission to inquire after its welfare. At the 
| time of the first arrival of the Portuguese, in 
1 the end i* the fifteenth century, the Syrian 
j ChrisBans were a prosperous race, highly 
j esteemed and honoured by the native princes. 

' From the Portuguese, who were Romanists, 
actuated by all the intolerance which pi evaded 
in their own church, the Syrian Christians 
j endured every species of persecution and 
cruelly which the now -comers had power to 
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inflict, and in 1599 Menezes, the Portuguese 
archbishop of Goa, convened at Udiainper, 
near Cochin, a synod, at which the priests of 
the Syrian Christians, or at least many of 
them, terrified at the display of military force 
by the Portuguese and their native supporters, 
declared their conformity to the Church of 
Rome. At length the Dutch, having, in 1663, 
overthrown the Portuguese power in Malabar, 
the Syrian Christians recovered their religious 
liberty ; but a considerable number of them 
voluntarily continued to conform to the faith 
which thoir ancestors had been forcibly con- 
strained to adopt, and, coalescing with the 
Portuguese and their native converts, formed j 
a body under the spiritual jurisdiction of the l 
pope, and known by the denomination ofj 
Romish Christians of Malaliar. j 

' The Jews of Malabar are of two different 
denominations, — the Pdack Jews, from time 
immemorial settled in the country, and the 
"White Jews, bearing, in their comparatively! 
fair complexions, evidence of the leeent eTnigra- ! 
tion of their race from a more temperate 
climate. The principal settlement of the Jews 
in in the southern part of the district. In the 
city of Cochin are many white Jews, the black 
Jews for the most part inhabiting a suburb on 
the northern side of the city. The number of 
both denominations is, however, small. 

Malabar, the present name of the tract 
extending along the south- western coast of 
•Southern India, is consider*. -1 to he a corruption 
of the name Malayalam, w Inch, in the verna- 
cular dialect, signifies 4t skilling the hills.”! 
Its original Sanskrit name is stated to have 
been Kevala, and its original occupants the! 
Brahmins, though there is some reason to con- j 
elude that they mastered and enslaved a still i 
more ancient race, which, under the denomi- 
nation of Poliar, groaned until lately under 


fanaticism, and cruelty, until the overthrow of 
their power by the Dutch, who, in 1663, took 
from them the city atid seaport of Cochin ; 
and thenceforth the native chiefs held their 
possessions with little molestation until tho 
irruption of Hyder A ii. Influenced by ambi- 
tion, rapacity, and the prospect of easy con- 
quest from the dissensions of the chiefs, Hyder, 
in 1763, invaded Malabnr from tho side of 
Cannra, overcame the obstinate but desultory 
resistance of the Nairn, and took Calicut, where 
the Tnmuri rajah or Zamorin in despair fired 
his palace, and destroyed himself and his family 
in the flames. Calicut was garrisoned by a 
Mysorean force : hut tho inhabitants of Mala- 
bar continued obstinately, though ineffectually, 
to resist : 15,000 of them wore driven off to 
people the devastated parts of the Carnatic ; 
but this cruel measure proved aboitive, as not 
more than 200 survived. Hyder Ah having 
plundered the country to exhaustion, in 1768 
evacuated it ; but in 1773, with little difficulty, 
recovered poesesrion 11 iB son and successor, 
[Tippoo Sultan, outdid his father in acts of 
ferocity and plunder, everywhere treating tho 
! population with the gi Latest cruelty; and, 
among other outrages, enuring sinh inah .-i as 
could bo seized to be forcibly sul>|» < ted to tin* 

' initiatory rite of the Mahomedans Tho suc- 
1 cess of the British arms utmost Tippoo ti.tns 
' feiTed Malabar to the Kastlndii Company, 
.of wIiomc poc-sessions it lias ever mice foiuud 
part. 

MAL ABA It I’OTNT. Tho south western 
extremity of the island of Bomba). Tht place 
contains a residence fm the use oi the governor 
of the presidency. Distant W. (mm Bombay 
Castle tlim miles. Lat. lb *£<>', long. 7- 51'. 

MALACCA.- -A town in the straits of the 
fiuue name, situate at the entrant** ol ;i snnll 


oppressive bon dage. The Brahmins who origi- liver, near the southern extreunty of the 
nally governed, it is said, by an aristocracy of Malay peninsula. It consists of two divi-ems, 
their own caste, became, in consequence of s^prn sited by the nvr, but forme* tc «i by a 
their incessant ami ruin out- intestine discords, 1 bridge. “On the b ft bank iuch tin vcidaut 


subject to a great potentate, who ruhd them, hill of St. Paul, sm round* d by ve tigts of an 
by permals (viceroys); a succession of these i old Poi tuguese fort, \iound its bu-.o In* tho 
officers holding the dignity about twelve years 1 barracks, Inns, and mori, of the house* of 
each, until towards the commencement of the ' the military, the riadtbousc. cojnlhmKe, jail, 
ninth century, when Chemma Rerumal threw i church, civil and military hospit iK, muvent, 
off the yoke, established his independence, and t police office, noIjlooI, and post ofthv. < hi its 
divided hi.s dominion.- with the Nairs, whom , summit stand the ruins of tin* ancient < huroh 
he had invited from the Carnatic. Having of our Lady del Monte, erected by Albuquer- 
subsequently professed JdamUrn, he repaired quo, and the scene of the labours and supposed 
to Mecca, and there ended his days. Croat miracles of that aposth' of the Kant St, Iianeis 
olwcurity and inconsistency characterize tho 1 Xavier. Tho bazars and by far flic gieafest 
traditions, forming the only sources from which I part of tho town are situate on tfco light bank 
the history, real or fictitious, of these eaily of tho river.” The view of tho town from tho 
periods is to bo drawn. Neither dates nor j roads is extremely picturesque. Lnt. 5 long, 
facts can be relied on. Tho Naira, however, 1 100*. 

appear to have maintained their ascendancy | Tim British territory, of which this town is 
until the arrival of tho Portuguese at Calicut the chief place, is bounded on t be north west 
in 1498, who found that city the residence of. by tho Malay state of Salangore ; on the south- 
the Tamuri rajah, then tho greatest potentate east by that of Johore ; on tho east by Kum- 
on the coast. From thoir landing, the inter-; bo wo and Johoio; and on the west by tho 
course of the Portuguese with the liaRvcs was, Straits of Malacca, tts length is about forty 
characterized by an equal display of valour, miles; its breadth, including Nailing, twenty- 
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five ; and it contains an area of about 1,000 
square miles. The products consist principally 
of rico, sago, jaggery, pepper, timber, poultry, 
and cattle : fruit and vegetables are abundant, 
and fish is plentiful and cheap. The climate is 
noted for its salubrity, the thermometer rang- 
ing from 72 ' to 85°. According to Newbold, 
“ excessive heat and cold aro not encountered 
here as on the peninsula of India, nor any 
scorching land-winds : hot nights seldom occur. 
There aro regular land aigl sea breezes." The 
Settlement is but slightly' affected by the mon- j 
soons that prevail in the Bay of Bengal. A | 
search for coal, conducted under the authority | 
of tin Ihitish government in different parts of 
the pen insula, has proved un successful. Tin- 
mines are worked in various places. 

The population of the settlement, inclusive 
of the military aud also of convicts and all other 
classes, has been officially returned at 54,021. 
It n of very heterogeneous composition, un- 
bracing poisons varying greatly its to descent, 
comitiy, creed, and habits. 

Malacca was capturul by the Portuguese 
under \ lhinpic rquo in 1 501), and remained in 
1 heir pn-sCKsnm till Id 42, when it fell to the 
I hitch, who in their turn were expelled by tin 
Bnt.sh in 1 71^5 . At the peace of Amiens, in 
1 ’sol, it w.e !>.*. si.J 1o thu Dutch: upon 
(he renewal of hostilities in 1M>7, it again 
ft-ll to (he Puitish ; but was oi.ee more restored 
to the l>ut<h m ISIS, atttr ilm geueial pacifi- 
cation. In lv2i*it was finally transferred to 
the Bnti-di, among tlie cessions made by the 
king of (he Nu hot land*, m exchange for the 
Biitish posstssion-? on the island of Sumatra.! 
The •irtilcmorit, pic\ lously a dependency of the 


speech to express relative number, gender, 
time, or mood ; and a word is often used with* 
out alteration, as a noun, adjective, verb, or 
adverb. The tenses of a verb are sometimea 
expressed by auxiliaries, sometimes by adverbs, 
but not unfrequently both are omitted, and 
the reader is left to gathrr the meaning from 
the context, the sentiment being rather hinted 
at than expressed. The language, as spoken 
in the year 1521 in the inland of Tidore, when 
visited by a companion of Magellan, is said to 
have been precisely that of the present day. 
The religion professed by the Malays is Ma- 
homed an.” 

MALAGAHII, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the left bank of the East 
Kaleo Nuddee, 38 miles S.K. of Delhi. Lat. 

2 S', long. 7T 53'. 

MALA SHEPAO. — A town in the native 
state of Bhawnlpoor, situate on the left hank 
of the Boas river, and 77 miles N.E by E. 
from Bhawulpoor. Lat. 20” 57', long 72 50'. 

MALAUN, in the territory of Oudc, a tow n 
on the route from (Aiwnpore to Scetapoor can- 
tormunt, 3?" miles N. of the former, 44 S. of 
tin* latter. Heber, who visited it in 182i, 
dew ribcs ii as a large town ; and Tietfenthaler, 
about sixty ycais earlier, styles it “a small 
town (Stadcclicn), mostly built of brick, thickly 
[•copied, snnounded by trees. It has a fort, 

| built partly of mud, partly of brick, and having 
towers.” Tepnant describes it, at the beginning 
of the present centu%, as a “ very large village, 
in length fully two miles. The inhabitants 
are numerous: but the town is mean aud 


ptcMid* ncy ot Bengal, was, by proclamation, irregular, consisting almost entirely of small 
1st \ugust, Pol, separated therefrom, and the mud huts.” Lat. 27", long. 80° 32'. 
gi .vi'rnnr u f Viince ofWnl, ,l,hnd, Singapore, M VLAVKLLY or JJALAWAI 
and .Mahuca, was authorized to exorcise within j A . . , , f . . . 


I M V LAV ELLY, or MAL AW A LI, in the 
* Mysore, a large mud fort, situate about two 


,, , n , , . . , .\ ■ .U VSMIf. it l.UUU 1I1UU lull, WltUiltC cUlimi) UWU 

the ttirii' net loinei.t*, -subject only U. % tank or artifloUl lake, 
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rented of the government. Distant S.E. from 
Bombay 104 miles. Lat. 17° 66', long. 
73° 41'. 

MALDAH, a British district under the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, named from its principal 
place. It is hounded on the north by Pur- 
neah ; on the north-east by the British district 
of Dinajepore ; on the south-east by the British 
district of Itajeshahye ; and on the south-west 
by Moorshedabad and Bhaugulpore. It lies 
between lat. 24° 30'— 26’ 25', long 87° 50'— 
88° 30' ; is seventy miles in length from south- 
east to north west, and thirty-seven in breadth : 
the area is 1,000 square miles. It is through- 
out a thoroughly alluvial tract, traversed by 
numerous streams, all of which, flowing towards 
the south-east, indicate the general slope of the 
surface to be in that direction ; and as they 
communicate with each other by numeroii 
offsets, they give the country the character of 
the delta of a vast river, though distant 200 
miles in a direct line from the sea. The prin- 
cipal of these are the Ganges, Mahanunda, 
Pumabada, and Bbagruttee, The elevatioif 
of no part of the surface is considerable ; it is 
probably not moro than 110 feet at the north- 
western or highest part. 

The principal towns are Maldah, English 
Bazar, Kuhanpore, and Sivganj. The popula- 
tion is given under the article Bengal. The 
routes are — 1. From south to north, from Bcr- 
hampore to Maldah, thence divaricating north- 
west to Pumea, and north-east to Dinajepore ; 
2. from west to east, fron^Rajmafial to Maldah. 

The tract comprised within this district, ac- 
cording to Wilford, quoting Puranic authorities, 
was originally part of the great kingdom of 
Magadha or Bengal, on the overthrow of which, 
in the middle of the seventh century, the town 
of Gaur became the capital of a rajah, the most 
powerful monarch of the eastern part of India. 
This state is said to have been overthrown, at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, by 
Bakhtyar Khilji, an officer subordinate to 
Kutbuddin Aibak, viceroy of Delhi, for Shali- 
abuddin, the Mussulman monarch of Ghor, in 
Afghanistan. Baktiyar Khilji assuming the 
title of king of Bengal, it became part of his 
realm, the Beat of government being established 
at Laknouti or Gaur. In 1 588 Gaur was taken, 
and the kingdom of Bengal conquered, by Slier 
Shah, the renowned Pathan chief, who suli- 
Beqnently expelled Humayon from Delhi. 
During the conflict between those rivals, 
Humayon subjugated this tract, but was 
quickly obliged to retreat from it. The 
country was subdued, and restored to the 
kingdom of Delhi, in 1576, by the arms of 
Akoar, and thenceforward remained ostensibly 

C of that realm, until it was granted to the 
■India Company by the finnan of Shah 
Alum, in 1765. 

MALDAH, a town, the principal place of 
the British district of the same name, on the 
route horn Burhampore to Purnea, 73 miles 
N. of the former, 91 S.E. of the latter. It is 


situate on the left bank of the Mahanunda, at 
the confluence of a considerable offset from the 
Ganges, and during «the periodical rains is 
nearly insulated by the inundation. Buchanan 
describes it as a wretched place, consisting of 
ruined houses, fonfung narrow irregular streets, 
loadod with filth. The manufactures which it 
formerly had have disappeared before tho 
superior cheapness of those brought from 
Britain ; and the desolation of the town ap- 
pears to have extended to the surrounding 
country, as, though fertile, it had become a 
melancholy desert, from want of cultivation. 
Besides mosques, tbe only public building is a 
large serai or public lodging-house for travellers. 
Though giving name to the district, it is not 
the locality of the civil establishment, which is 
at English Bazar, four miles to tho southward. 
The number of bouses has been estimated at 
3,000, which, according to the usu:dly received 
average ratio of inmates to dwellings, would 
assign it a population of about 1 5,000. Distant 
N. from Calcutta, by Burhampore, 191 miles. 
Lat. 25° 2', long. 88 J 11'. 

MALDAH. — A town in tbe British district 
of Mongheer, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 46 mihs 
W.S.W. of Mongheer, Lat. 25° 8', long. 
85° 48'. 

MALEBUM. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 143 miles YV.N.VV. from Kluit- 
mandoo, and 127 miles N. fiom Goruckpoor. 
Lat. 28 u 30', long. 83" 12'. 

MALEEPARA. — A town in the British 
district of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 07 
miles N.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23 54', long. 
88° 51'. 

MALEKRA, in the north-east of the Pun- 
jab, a town in tbe southefti range of the 
Himalaya, and close to the celebrated fort 
Kot Kangra. Here is an idol called Bawun, 
an object of great veneration to the super- 
stitious Hindoos. It is without its head, 
which is supposed to be at Jewala Muki, and 
to breathe forth the perpetual fire issuing from 
the rock there. Malekra is a neat, clean- 
looking place, built on the side of a lull tra- 
versed by the road from Nadaum to Kot 
Kangra. Lat. 32° 6', long. 76° 19'. 

MALINGAPOOR. — A town in the South- 
ern Mahratta jaghire of Moodhull, 66 miles 
E.8.E. from Kolapoor, and 58 miles N.E. from 
Belgaum. Lat. 16° 23', long.,75 u 14'. 

MALKAH. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate on the right bank of the Kur- 
nalli river, and 19 miles W. by N. from Jem- 
lah. Lat. 29° 22', long. 81* 23'. 

MALLA BONNOOR. — A town in the 
Mysore, 149 miles N.N.W. from Seringapatam, 
and 120 miles N.E. by N. from Mangalore. 
Lat. 14° 21', long. 75° 49'. * 

MALLIA. — A town in Guzarat, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, situate 86 miles 
S.S.W. from R&jkote, and 111 miles S.E. from 
Dwarka. Lat. 21° 1 O', long. 70° 21'. 

MALLIA, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
: 696 
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province of Guzerat, a town in the district of 
Muohu Kanta, and in the spot where the Kunn 
or Salt Marsh joins thfc head of the Gulf of 
Outch, and on the estuary of the small river 
Muchu. The tallook or subdivision annexed 
to it contains nine villages, the whole having a 
population of 4,293, and paying annually to 
the < tuicowar, and to the nawaub of Joonaghur, 
a tribute of 1,041 rupees. It belongs to a 
thakoor or chief, a ,J hareja liajpoot, represen- 
tative of the elder branch*of the family holding 
the sovereignty of Cutch. The thakoor and 
his family reside at Kokraji, eight miles west 
of Mallia : his gross revenue, including the 
tribute paid by him, is estimated at 17,138 
rupees. Distance from Ahmedabad, W., 11 /I 
miles ; from Baruda, N.W., 160 ; Bombay, 
N.W., 31,0. Lat 23 4', long. 70° 46'. 

MALLIAPOOKAM. —A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 
24 miles S E. by E. fiuin Calicut. Lat. 11° 4', 
long. 70 O'. 

MALLiGAUM. — A town in the British 
district of Uandeish, presidency of Bombay, 
situate on the trunk road from Bombay to 
Agra A church. has been recently erected in 
the town. A proposal was some time since 
made to trailer V <■ Jvil station of the district 
to this place, from Dhoolia, its present locality, 
154 miles N.E. of Bombay. Lat. 20° 32', long. 
74° 30'. 

M ALLIWARRA. — A town of the Deccan, 
in the Unitory of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 
98 miles S E. 1>) E. from Nagpoor, and 94 miles 
N.W. by \\ . from Ryepoor. Lat. 20° 30', long. 
80 J 29'. 

MALLOODIK, in Sinde, a village on the 
route fiom Subzulcnto to Shikarpoor, And 35 
miles S.W. of the former place. Lat. 23* 6', 
long. 69° 23'. 

MALLUNG. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 26 miles 
N.W. by N. of Silhet. Lat. 25 w IV, long. 
91° 38'. 

MALOD, in Sirhind, a town on the route 
from Ferozpoor to Simla, and 101 milea S.E. 
of the formei; place. It is the possession of 
one of the Sikh chiefs, under the protection 
and control of the British. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,069 miles. Lat. 30° 38', long. 76 ’ 3'. 

MALOEE, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village 19 miles S E. of the cantonment of 
Allygurli. Lat. 27° 42’, long. 78" 17'. 

MALOON. — A town of Burraah, situate on 
the right bank of the Irawady river, and 85 
miles N. from Prome. Lat. 19" 59', long. 
94° 49'. 

MALOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Madura, presidency of Madras, 19 miles 
N.E. by E. of Madura. Lat. 10° 3', long, 
78° 24'. 

MALOOR. — A town in the Mysore, 96 
miles E.N.K. firm Seringnpatam, and 158 


miles W. from Madras. Lat. 13°, long. 

78“ r. 8 

M ALOUD. — A town in the territory of one 
of the independent hill tribes of Orissa, situate 
85 miles S. from Sumbulpoor, and 98 miles 
N.W. from (ianjam. Lat. 20 r 15', long. 83° 58'. 

MALOWN, in the petty hill state of Hin- 
door, a celebrated fort, situate on a Buminit of 
the ridge of the *hame name, which rises over 
the left bank of the Sutlej, and has a south- 
easterly direction until it joins the Sub-Hima- 
laya. The ridge in the part where the fort is 
situate is only between twenty and thirty yards 
wide, having on the north-east a steep declivity 
of 2,000 feet to the river Gumrara, and on the 
south-west one equally steep and deep to the 
river Gumbur. The foit is strongly built of 
masonry, and contains a court-yard, a few 
‘ftnall apartments, and a magazine, the whole 
occupying a space 100 yards long and twenty 
wide, and surrounded by a strong wall without 
a ditch. Here, in April, 1815, the Goorkha 
forces, under their commander-in-chief ITmmer 
&ingh, were shut up, when dislodged from all 
their other posts in the western hill states by 
the persevering and masterly operations of 
General Ochterlony, and the British engineers 
having, with amazing toil and skill, made up 
those difficult heights a road practicable for 
heavy artillery, a breaching battery was formed 
within 400 yards of the fort, which was sur- 
rendered on the 15th of May following. By 
thi* capitulation, it was provided that the 
whole of the hill states west of the river Kale© 
should be evacuated by the Goorkhas. and 
delivered up to the British. Malown is 4,448 
feet above the sea. Distant N.W. from 
j Calcutta 1,095 miles. Lat. 31° 12', long. 
76° 52'. 

MALFURA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of. the N.W. Provinces, a town 
situate eight miles S.W. of tho city of Agra. 
Lat. 27 w 7', long. 77° 59'. . 

MALFURA, in the state of Jeypoor, in 
Rajpootana, a town on the route from Delhi 
to Neemuch, 216 miles S.W. of former, 155 
N.E. of latter. It is of considerable size, 
and water and supplies are abundant. Lat. 
26° 17', long. 75° 25'. 

MALRA, in the jaghire of ,T ujhur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
route from Rohtuk to Narnol, and 47 miles 
S.W', of the former. Lat. 28° 19', long, 
76° 15'. 

MALSETJ GHAUT, a pass over the 
Western Ghauts, separating the Tannah and 
Ahmednuggur districts, 68 milea N.E. by E. 
from Bombay. Lat. 19° 25', long. 73° 48'. 

MALTEE NUDDEE, a small river rising 
on the south-west frontier of Bengal, in lat. 
21° 22*, long. 84° 13', and, flowing circuitously, 
but generally westerly, for twenty miles, 
through the British district of Sumbulpoor, 
falls into the M&hanuddy, in lat. 21° 25', long, 
84° V. 
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MALWA, or CENTRAL INDIA, a table- 
land of uneven surface, elevated from 1,500 
to 2,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
bounded on the west by the Aravulli range of 
mountains ; on the south by the Vindhya 
chain ; on the east by lTundlecund ; and on 
the north-east by the valley of the Ganges. 
Of a country so extensive and so divided as 
to government, it would be out of place to 
attempt a description of either its physical or 
olitical circumstances : but in the articles 
evoted to particular portions, the proper infor- 
mation will be found ; and to these the inquirer 
is referred. Mahva formerly constituted a 
powerful kingdom : it appears to have thrown 
off the yoke of Delhi at the close of the four- 
teenth century, in the reign of Feroz Toghluk. 
Its first king was Dilawar Ghori, whose 
ancestors were natives of Ghor, in Afghan- 
istan. It preserved its* independence through 
a line of kings for 130 years, when it was 
subjugated by Akbar, and annexed to the 
imperial dominions. Malwa continued a pro- 
vince of the empire until the dissolution o| 
that great fabric of power made way for the 
subjugation of Malwa by the power then 
rising in India, — the Mahrattas, by whom it 
was speedily overrun. Tho condition of the 
country l>ecame unsettled and irregular, 
and here, as the proper soil for their pro- 
duction, originated the associations of plun- 
derers infamous in Indian histoiy under the 
name of Pindaries, These miscreants gra- 
dually extended thermal ves over Malwa, and 
would soon have occupied tho whole, issuing 
forth but to carry devastation and misery into 
the adjacent countries, had not the vigorous 
measures of the Marquis of Hastings put nu 
end to their success, and forced them to resort 
to more honest means of life than they had 
been accustomed to. Malwa was thus restored 
to peace and security, and tho gre«' it preserva- 
tive of peace afforded by tho paramount power 
of the British gov^nment has been effectual 
in maintaining those blessings w hich \u energy 
and perseverance won for the country. It i« 
divided into a number of principalities, held 
by native chiefs. The peace of the country is 
in part preserved by a Bheel corps, embodied 
in 1840. The Bheels were among the most 
despised outcasts, and were considered among 
the most hopeless. The experiment of con- 
verting them into soldiers did not appear to 
bear much promise, but it has succeeded to 
an extent that the most sanguine could 
scarcely have looked for : they have been 
trusted, and they have shown themselves 
worthy of trust. The expense of the corps is 
supported partly by the British government, 
ana partly by contributions from Holkar, 
Scindia, Dhar, Jabooa, and Arajherra. In 
addition to this force, is the Malwa united 
contingent, supported by Holkar and the petty 
states of Dewas and Jo u rah. 

MALWAN, also known by the names of 
Melundy Island and Hindoodroog, is situate 


off the coast of the Southern Concan, presi- 
dency of Bombay, It is little elevated above 
the water, and tlio clwanel being narrow, it at 
a short distance is not easily distinguished from 
the mainland, on which, ahroast of the island, 
is a fort. This \fas formerly a stronghold of 
Mnhmtta pirates, but in 1812 it was, under 
the treaty of Kurveer, ceded to tho Faat- 
lndia Company by the rajah of Colapore. Iron- 
ore of good quality has been found in the* 
vicinity. Distant N« from Bombay 210 miles, 
H.W. from Sattara 122 miles. Lat. 10 J 4', 
long. 73* 31'. 

MAMA 1> POOR, in Sinde, a village on the 
route from Sub/<u Junto to {Shikarpoor, and 22 
miles S. \V. of the former tow'n. Lat. 2S U 7', 
long, er 34'. 

MAMKPOONJ. — A town in the British 
district of Alimeduuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 80 miles N. of Ahmtdmiggnr. I .at. 
20° 14', long. 74 1 44'. 

MAMt'N, in the British district of Boo 
lundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of theN.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Muttra to Mm rut, 
and 49 miles S. of the latter. The road m 
this pait of the imitc is good, the country 
open and partially cultivated. But. 2s 20', 
long. 77 J ii) . 

HAVA, in the British dBtrict of Kuinaon, 
under the lieut.-gov. of the NAV. Provinces, a 
town on the Snraswati, vallt rt lower down the 
Vishnuganga or Bislit > ngaiu>a, a trihutuiy of 
the Aluknuudn. Jt is the chief place of i\ 
petty district of the same name, containing, 
according to Ttaill, three villages and 700 mi - 
800 inhabitants. A roule from the soutli 
proceeds by the village and wp the course of 
the river, to the crest of the range dividing 
Kumaon from Chinese Tartary, on which it 
debouches by a pass of the same name as the 
town. The Mntia Pass, though voiy lofty, is 
one of the easiest into Chinese Tartary from 
the south, in consequence of the ascent up tho 
course of the river being rather regular and 
gradual Tt is that u^uall} followed by the 
Hindoo pilgrims in their journeys to Lake 
Manasarovara, for which they ehoo->o lie* month 
of July, returning in October *by the Nilun 
Pass. The town of Maria has an elevation of 
10,492 feet, tho pass of 18,000. Lat. .'JO 3 48', 
long. 79° 82', of town ; Lit. 31 J C>, long, 
TIP 34', of pass. 

MANAAIi, an island off tho coast of 
Ceylon, and at tho eastern extremity of the 
narrow long sandbank called Aden’s Bridge, 
which stretches in a direction from east to 
west between Ceylon and tho mainland of 
India. Mannar gives name to & gulf or rather 
bay indenting the mainland of India : it bears 
north-easi from Cape Comorin, and south-west 
from Pnlk’s Straits, from which it is divided 
by Adam’s Bridge. A survey of tho gulf, 
conducted at considerable cost, was com- 
pleted a few years since, and resulted in tho 
formation of the PaumburiL Passage, the par- 
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ticulars of ■which are described under that head 
in the alphabetical arrangement. The island 
is in lat. 9° 3', long. 80*? 

MANAMALEGUDT. — A town in the 
Biitish district of Tanjorp, presidency of 
Madras, situate 53 miles 8. of Tanjore. Lat. 
10 ;V, long. 79 J 18'. 

M A N A N T A \V A P D Y, in the British 
district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, a 
town, the principal place of the talook or 
subdivision of Wyimad, an\l the bead-quarters 
of the local force stationed in it. Distance 
from Calicut, N.E., 43 miles; (Atnanore, E., 
50. Lat. ID 43', long. 76' 4'. 

M A NAPA It A. — A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 
55 miles N.N.E. of Madura. Lat. 10 u 39', 
long. 73*119'. 

MAN A KGOODY.- — A town in the British 
district of Tanjore, prchidmcy of Madras, 
22 mih's E.S.E. of Tanjore. Lat. 10° 40', 
long. 79 c 30'. 

MA N Alt Urim.—AtovMi in the British 
district of South (Dinara, presidency of M.adr.is, 
2<> mdes N. by W. oi Mangalore. Lat. 13 13, 
long. 7 1 47 . 

MANASA BDT,. or MANOS HAL. in 
rimbiuere, a beautiful hike, which discharges 
ir< water into the dhebinj, on the right or 
noitli ‘‘ide. It. is altogether, according to Von 
1 1 u gel, om. of tlie mo. t beautitul spots in e\Bt- 
< nee. On the noilheiii bank an* the umaiu* 
oi ,i p dace built by Nur Jchan, the celebrated 
queen of Jclungn, the Mogul emperor. Lat. 

3 1 13 , h»ng. 74 lb . 

MVNCHKE, a livtr rising in lat. 27 \ 
long. Ml 3, on the southern slope of the Snb- 
Ilimduyu range of mountains, and. flowing in 
a sou t lnily direction tor forty miles thioughj 
the native slate of Bhutan, and tor ninetci n I 
through that of Condi Behai, falls into thol 
.Jt rib‘ek< i i i vim on the left snk, in lat. 26’ 20, 
long M 15. 

MAiWlll'N, a liver rising in lat. 22 21V 
long. 74 3^, on the lioithtrn slopi^of ihe 

\ nulhya i Jingo of mountains, and m the native 
st ite of Ban call, and, flowing in a northerly 
diro< firm for fifty-five miles through Barroah, 
Devvud, dhallod, and Samite, falls into the river 
Mhye, in lat. 23 32, long. 74’ T. 

MANDALE - A town oi 1’unuah, situate 
five miles N. from the light bank of the 
Ira wady, and 31 miles ’NY.N.W. from A\a. 
Lat. 22 If, long. 95 32'. 

.MAN DA V EE, in the presideuey of Bombay, 
a town, the principal place of a feudal depend- 
ency, wliicb, on the demise of Bajah Doorjun 
►Sing je»' in 1810, and the failure of heirs in 
ihe dire et line of succession, lapsed to the 
pnrunount power, atul was subsequently an- 
ii« veil to the Hiitmli dominions: it now forms 
part of the colleotorafo of Surat. The town 
i< situate on the rigid bank of tho Taptee, 
73 miles S. of Baroda. Lat. 21° IV, long. 
78 1 20'. ♦ 


MANDAVEE. — A town in the native state 
of Cutch, situate on the coast of the Gulf of 
Lutch, and 34 miles S.W. from Bliooi. Lat. 
22“ 61', long. 69" 26'. 

MANDAWA. — A town in the ltajpoofc state 
of Jeypoor, situate 86 miles N,\V. by N. from 
Jeypoor, and 115 miles N.N.E. from Aiineer. 
Lat. 28“ V, long. 75° 18'. 

MANDEYE, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the NAV. Provinces, 
a village situate on the route from the city 
of Agra to the cantonment of Mynpooree, and 
27 miles W. of the latter. Lat. 27 J 7', long. 
78' 43'. 

MANDGAON. — A town of tho Deccan, in 
the territory of Nagpoor, situate on the right 
bank of one of the branches of the Wurda 
river, and 39 miles S.8.W. from Nagpoor. 
Lat. 20 J 40', long. 78° 55'. 

M AND1.— See M undi. 

MANDOO, in the small Taj or state of Phar, 
in Malwa, an extensive deserted city, 15 miles 
N. of the right bank of + he Nerbudda. The 
! circuit of its ramparts is, according to Malcolm, 

I thirty seven miles ; but it is not probable that 
| the whole of this great space was inhabited, 
i The greatest and least-injured of the ruined 
! buddings is the Jama Masjit, or great mosque. 

| Its aua is i uned several yards above the 
igiound, and is rt ached by a large and hand- 
ihuino flight of stairs : its interior is open to tho 
I heavens. The gnnmd-plan is a square, and on 
{ « ach Milo E a 4ow deep galleiy, suppoited by 
j stiver a l rang' s of enormous pillars. The size 
! of tilts building is grt.it. so that, notwith- 
| binding some degree of heaviness and inele- 
game, its appearance is very striking. Next 
m impoitancc is tlie mausoleum of Hoshung 
(limn, king of Alai wa, wtio raised this city to 
great spleudoui. It is built in massive style, 
of white nimble, and is /tuate in a square 
court, from which proc^ul ■» a deep gallery, 
-uppoited hy columns el&Uo*\»teiy sculptured ; 
and in a ihamhcr rooted with »ast slabs is tho 
sau'ophagus of the sultan. The ruins of the 
| palace oi Baz Bahadur, hug of Malwa, and of 
I many other gorgeous buildings, stiew the 
ground to a great extent. According to 
Malcolm, Mandoo was founded in the j'ear 
870 of the 8am bat, or A.n. 313, and was at 
first tlie residence of the Hindoo rajahs of tho 
state of Dhai\ it is mentioned by Eerishta 
i.is the occasional residence and seat of govern- 
ment of l >i la war Khan Ghori, the first Mussul- 
man king of Malwa, who reigned from a.d. 
1387 to 1405 ; and that his son, Alp Khan, who 
succeeded him under the name of Hodiuug 
Ghori. laid tho foundations, during his father’s 
life and r«. ,n, of the fortifications, which he 
completed afterwards when on the tin one. In 
152H it was taken by Bahadur Shall, sovereign 
of Guzei at, and was embodied in Ins dominions, 
in which it remained comprised until their 
conquest by Akhar in 157 0. The name of 
Akbar, and tho date of his visit to Mandoo, 
arc inscribed on a marble slab over one of 
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the principal gates. Elevation above the sea 
1,944 feet. Distant from Mow, S.W., 26 
miles ; Indoor, S.W., 38 miles ; from Oojein, | 
by Indoor, S.W., 70. Lat. 22° 20', long. 
7 5° 27'. 

MANDOUTHEE, in the British district of 
Rohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town ou the route from Rohtuk to Delhi, 18 
miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 28° 42', long. 
76° 5V. 

MANDOWLA.— A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, situate on the left bank of 
the Loonee river, and 100 mileft S.W. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 20', long. 71° 59\ 

MANDREL. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or the territory of Scindia’s family, 
situate on the right bank of the Parbutty river, 
and 62 miles W. from Gwalior. Lat. 26° 14', 
long. 77° 15'. 

MANDULGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, 96 miles N.E. by E. from 
Oodeypoor, and 96 miles S. by E. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 25° 10', long. 75° 10'. 

MANDFNEE, in Koomharsin, a village on 
the route from Simla to Kotgurh, and 10 miles 
S. of the latter place, remarkable for two 
Hindoo temples, constructed partly of«etone, 
partly of wood, ingeniously and elaborately 
carved. The village is exclusively inhabited 
by Brahmins. Elevation above the sea 7,428 
feet. Lat. 31° 11', long. 77° 29'. 

MANDWA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate 1(51 mile* N.E. 
by N. from Hyderabad, and 127 miles 8. by 
E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 19° 24', long. 79" 40\ 

MANDWA. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, presidency of Bengal, 
situate 89 miles 8. E. by E. of Ahmednuggur. 
Lat. 18 32', long. 75° 59\ 

M AN D\V ELLA . — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, situate on the Tight bank 
of the Sookree river, and 68 miles 8. W. by 8. 
from Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 28', long. 72" 35'. 

MANDYAH, in the British district of! 
Goorgaon; lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village situate on the route from Dadri to 
Rewan, and six miles N.W. of the latter, i 
Lat. 28° 15', long. 78" 36'. 

MANEGtTMBA. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, Bituate on the right bank of the 
Arun river, and 102 miles E.N.E. from Khat- 
mandoo. Lat. 28° 7', long. 86° 51'. 

MANERUNG. — A pass over the lofty 
range of Damuk Shu, bounding Koonawur on 
the north-west, and dividing it from Ladakh. 
No European, except Alexander Gerard, ap- 
pears to have visited that scene of terrific 
wildness; and its passage, and that of the 
Chaging Pass, were the most arduous under- 
takings of that intrepid and adventurous 
explorer. The ascent of the pass from the 
south-east or Koonawur side is up the course 
of the Darbtng river, to its source, in peren- 


nial ice and snoli, at an elevation of 15,000 
feet. This pass is opei% about four months 
of the year : it was cmssed by Gerard at the 
end of August. Elevation above the sea 
18,612 feet. Lat. 31° 56', long. 78" 24'. 

MANGAHFEfT, in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, a small town on the right 
or south-west bank of the river Godavery, 
which flows at the base of a range of moun- 
tains situate irr the territory of Nagpoor. It 
has a small mud ibrt; but the remarkable 
objects there are some structures in the Cyclo- 
pean style of architecture, consisting of huge 
stones above twenty feet high, set upright as 
pillars, aud arranged in circles like those of 
Stonehenge, and other antique works con- 
sidered as Druidical monuments. Thojf are 
cut out of the sandstone, the natural formation 
of the rocks in that part of the country. Dis- 
tance from Hyderabad, N.E., 150 miles ; from 
Polenshaw, N., 50. Lat. 18° 13', long. 80° 35'. 

MANGALORE, in the British district of 
South Canara, presidency of Madras, a town 
situate on the north side of the estuary formed 
by the junction of a river flowing from the 
north-east, and of the Naitravutty, a consider- 
able river, but navigable only by small vessels, 
there being but ten or eleven feet water on 
the bar. “ Here," says a traveller who visited 
the place some years since, “ are the magazines 
for sandal-wood, which grows on the Mysore 
hills, of which,” the wi iter states, the East- 
India Company had at. the time a monopoly 
from the rajah. The estuary is a fine expanse 
of water, separated from the sea by a beach of 
sand, liable to be breached by the wines in 
different places, and thence the utility of the 
haven is greatly impaired^as the depth of 
water at the entra^e, at no time great, is 
liable to vary at short intervals. The town is 
large, and is washed on east and west by the 
two streams whose confluence forms the i stuai y. 
The houses are generally mean, and there are 
no public buildings worth notice. 

Mangalore, though a bad h.nen, was the 
princi|H seaport of the territory of Hyder 
All, and, subsequently, of his son Tippoo ; and 
here were constructed tho bhqiH forming the 
maritime force of their realm . the fine teak- 
woods at the base and on the slopes of the 
Ghats affording abundance of the best mate- 
rials. A few miles to the north of Mangalore 
is an extensive deposit of porcelain-day, very 
closely resembling that of Limoges, in France, 
of which the beautiful Sevres ware is formed ; 
and as the beds of this substance are close to 
the coast, it could ad\antageou|ly be shipped 
to Europe as ballast, or, with the aid of Chinese 
artificers, might be manufactured in India. 

Mangalore early and repeatedly suffered 
from 4he ferocity of the Portuguese. In 1547 
it was desolated by them with fire and sword : 
j being rebuilt in 1555, it was again destroyed 
by the same nation. Having recovered this 
calamity, it once more fell into the hands of 
these people, who destroyed every living being, 
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and burned the town. In 1567 it was finally 
occupied by the Portuguese, who built there 
the foit St. Sebastian and a church. In 1617, 
the Portuguese governor of Mangalore defeated 
tho lajah of the small territory in the vicinity 
of the town, and compelled him to cede a por- 
ti»>n ol 1 his possessions. In 1640 this place was 
still m the hands of the Portuguese,* and it 
does not appear when or how it was wrested 
from them by the rajah of Bednore, on the 
ovf3rthrow of whose pow^r by # Hydcr Ali, in 
1763, it was seized by that ad venturer. In 
1768 it was taken by an expedition sent for 
that purpose from* Bombay, and in the same 
year retaken by Jlyder ; the British garrison, 
though ample and provided with means to 
’make* a prolonged defence, puaillanimously 
evacuating the place, and making off to 
Bombay. Tn 1783 it was surrendered to a 
British force under General Matthew's, and in 
the same year it yielded to Tippoo Sultan; 
on whoso final overthrow, in 1798, it was 
acquired by the East- India Company. • 

The population war ascertained by census, 
in 1836, to amount to 11,548 persons, exclu- 
sive of the military. The cantonment is situate 
on tho north side of the tovjpn, on a level space, 
gently elevated, well drained, and open to tho 
son breezes; and f these circumstances is 
healthy. Here, in 1784, was concluded the 
treaty of peace, called the treaty of Mangalore, 
botweeu the East-1 mha Company and Tippoo 
Sultan. Maitgiilbro is called also Codyall 
Bunder, and is the principal place of a talook 
or subdivision of the same u.ime. An excel- 
lent nud from Mangalore to Mercara, a dis- 
tance of t ighty miles, was constructed in 1S40, 
at a cost ot upwards of 25,000/. The town is 
distant direct from Bombay, S.E., 440 miles ; 
from Bangalore, W., jjL88 ; Seri ngapa tarn, 
N.W., 130; Madras, W., 370; Calcutta, 
S.W., by Bangalore, Ongole, Ellore, Cuttack, 
and Mulimpore, 1,160. Bat. 1*2° :/2', long. 
74 u 54'. 

MAN GLEE. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situato oi^he left 
bank of the Bayne Gunga mer, and VB miles 
N. hyE. froiA Hyderabad Bat. 19° 4JP, long. 

78 ° fa. 

MANGLOOR, in the British district of 
Suharunpoor, lieiit.-gov.ofthe N.W. Provinces, 
it town on the route from Suharunpoor to 
Bijnour, 23 miles S.K. by E. of the former. 
Bat. 29° 47', long. 77° 57'. 

MANGMUTTHA.— A town in the British 
district of Mergui, one of the Tenafeserim pro- 
vinces. Lat. 13^ 10', long. 98° 43'. 

MANGOR, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
dominions of Rcindia, a fortified village 11 
miles S.W. of the celebrated fort of that name, 
and situate at the base of a high range of hills. 
Here, during the brief cnnqvaign at the close 
of December, 1848, the Mahratta artnv took 
post, preparatory to its attack on the British, 
under General Grey, pouted close to the tow r n 
of Puniar. In the engagement whioh ensued, 
4 II 


on December 29th, the Mahr&ttas were driven, 
with heavy loss, from all points of their position, 
and all their artillory, consisting of twenty- 
four pieces, was captured, as well as all their 
ammunition. The British had 35 men killed 
and 182 wounded. Bat. 26° 7', long. 78°. 

MANGROL, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town in the praut or 
district of Soruth, on the south-west coast, 
washed by the Arabian Sea. Though an 
indifferent port, the town is very populous, 
and has considerable traffic. H ere is a mosque, 
the fioest billing of the kind in the peninsula 
of Kattywar. A tablet in one part of the 
building records its foundation, a.d. 1383. It 
belongs to a petty Mussulman chief, etyled 
nawaub of Maugrol. Ho is tributary to the 
chief or nawaub of Joonagurh. The nawaub 
of Mangrol pays to Joonagurh an annual 
tribute of 1 1,000 rupees. J )istant from Ahined- 
abad, 8.W., 205 miles ; Baroda, S.W., 210. 
Bat. 21 J 8', long. 70" 10'. 

MANGROL, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Kotali, a town on the soute from Galpee to 
ivotah, 274 miles S.W. of former, 46 E. of 
latter. Here, on the 21st of September, 1821, 
a battle was fought between the army of 
KisheTi Singh, the in ah a rao or hereditary 
prince of Kotah, and the troops of Zalim Singh, 
the minister of the state, aided by the British,- 
in which the maha rao was utteily defeated, 
and his brother, Pirlhi Singh, killed. Lat. 
25° 17', long. 76° 33'. 

MANGUL, a small hill state under the 
superintendence of the Govcrnor-Geueral’s 
agent for the Ois-Sutlej states, is bounded on 
the north by Socket, from which it is separated 
by the Sutlej ; on the cast and south by Bhagul ; 
and on the west by Kuhloor. It is about six 
miles in length from north to south, and four 
in breadth from east to west : its centre is in 
lat. 31° 18', 'long. 76° t •' - it contains two 
pergunnalis. Tho revenue ie estimated at 
lOOl, and the population at 1,000 souls. 

MANGURII, in the British district of 
Dumoh, Saugor and Nerhudda territory, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
route from Dumoh to Soliagpoor, 21 miles 
E.S.E. of the former. Lat. 22 3 40', long. 
79° 50'. 

MA NTCKDROOG. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 166 miles N. by E. 
from Hyderabad, and 107 miles S. from Nag- 
poor. Lat. 19“ 39', long. 79 7 17'. 

MANIHALA, or MANIALA, in the 
Baree Dooab division of the Punjab, a town 
situated 14 miles S.E. from the left bank of 
tho Rav < , 13 miles E.S.E. of the town of 
Lahore. Hat. 31“ 32\ long. 74° 35'. 

MANIKPOOR, in the territory of Oude, a 
deoayed town in the district of Ahladga$j, on 
tho route from Allahabad to Lucknow, 38 
•miles N.W. of tho former, 90 S.E. of the 
latter. It is Rituate on the left hank of the 
Ganges, here a rapid stream, {Allow in the 
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season of low water, when it is about a third 
of a mile wide, muddy and discoloured. Dis- 
tance N.W. from Calcutta, by Allahabad, 541 
miles. Lat. 25° 45', long. 81° 30'. 

MANIKPOOR, in the British distiict of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from AgTa to Bareilly, and 
44 miles S.W, of the latter. Lat. 28° 1', long. 
79° 4'. 

MANJEE, in the British district of Sarun, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a considerable town on 
the left bank of the river Gliogra, three miles 
above its confluence with the Ganges. Dis- 
tance from Chapra, N.W., 12 miles ; from 
Dinapore, N.W., 36. Lat. 25° 48', long. 
8 4° 40'. 

MANJERA, a river rising in lat. 18° ^4', 
long. 75* 3 O', and, flowing in a south-easterly 
direction for 170 milts, separates for that dis- 
tance one of the recently sequestrated districts 
from the reserved territories of the Nizam. 
From the termination of this boundary it con- 
tinues its course through the territory of Hyder- 
abad, and falls into the Godavery river on the 
right-hand side, near the town of Sungum, in 
lat. 18 J 48', long. 77° 55'. 

MANKAH, — A town in the British district 
of Palamow, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, situate 
12 miles E.S.E, of Palamow. Lat. 23° 45', J 

long, sr 11'. 

MANKORE, or MANKAUR, in tho Bri- 
tish district of Burdwan, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
a town on the route from the town uf Burdwan 
to Raniganj, 22 miles N.W. of former, 30 S. E. 
of latter. Jacquemont styles it a considerable 
village. Lat. 23° 24', long. 87 J 34'. 

MANKOT, — A town in the dominions of 
Ghelab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
18 miles N.W. from the right bank of the 
Ravee, and 101 miles N.E. from Lahoie. 
Lat. 32° 33', long. 7o* 24'. 

MANOKUOOK.* — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, *49 miles N.E. from Jodh- 
poor, and 70 miles N.E. by N. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 26 s 49', long. 73° 40'. 

MANOOKE, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Ferozpoor to Simla, and 50 miles 
S.E. of the former town. Lat. 30' 40', long. 
75° 40'. 

MANOOR,— A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 141 miles N. 
from Hyderabad, and "139 miles S.S.E. from 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 19" 23', long. 78* 31'. 

MANOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
41 miles E. of Ahmednuggur, Lat. 10° 9', 
long. 75° 21'. 

MANPOOR, in the Rajpoot state of Jey- 
pore, a town on the route from Agra to Ajmeer, 
87 r^les W. of former, 141 E. of latter. It is 
situate on the right or south bank of the Baun 
or Banganga river or torrent, the channel of 
which, 600 yards wide, is devoid of water in 
the dry seasdn, though having a considerable 


stream during the periodical rains. The town 
is surrounded by a mud rampart from twelve 
to sixteen feet high, *with eight good semi- 
circular bastions and a dry ditch. Boileau 
states that it contains 800 houses ; an amount 
which would assign it a population of about 
4,000 persons. Lat. 26° 58', long. 76 44'. 

MAN'S A, in the north of the Punjab, a 
small lake in the southern range of the Hima- 
laya, a mile in, length, half a mile in breadth, 
and very deep. I^osster styles it “ a delicious 
spot.” J t is considered sacred by the Hindoos, 
who visit it in pilgrimage, regarding it as a 
meritorious act to mako the ciicuit of it, to 
propitiate the Devi or presiding spirit. Lat. 
32° 40', long. 75° 8'. 

MANSOOD, in the British territory of 
Saugur and Nurbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on tho route from KUich- 
poor to Deogur, 50 miles N.E. by E. of the 
former, Lat. 21° 38', long. 78 3 10'. 

MANS UK, in the native state of Korea, on 
the south-west frontier of the presidency of 
Bengal, a small town or village among tho 
mountains of Gondwana, situate 45 miles W\ of 
the ruined city oLSirgooja, 136 S. of Mir/a- 
poor, 440 W. ol Calcutta by Hazanbagh. Lat. 
23° 12', long. 82 25'. 

MANTEK, in the British district of (‘awn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.AV. Provinces, a 
village on the route from .the cantonment of 
Cawupore to that of Calpee, and 21 miles N.E. 
of the latter. Lat. 26' 20', long. 80 1'. 

M ANTHALH »IIOT. - -A town in the native 
state of Nepal, 47 miles E.S.E. from Kh.it- 
mandoo, and 93 miles N. fiom Durbimga. 
Lat. 27 c 30', long. 86 \ 

MANTHOLY.-j^ town in Nagpooi or 
Berar, situate 120 miles S.E. from Nagpoor, 
and 92 miles W. by S. from Chaiula. Lat. 
20" 6', long. 80° 47 r . 

MANCND, in Keonthul, a peak on a ridge 
Connected with the Jako or Simla ruigc, and 
throM^a off feeders to tho river ( Bn on one 
ride, |Bto tho l J shun on the other. Eh v.t 
tion aoove the sea 7,800 feet. Lat. 31 3', 
loug. 77° 19'. 

MANUROO, or MUNHK1ROO, in the 
jaghiro of Jujhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Hansi to 
Neemuch, and 34 miles S.E. of the former. 
Supplies may on notice be obtained in moderate 
quantity, and water is supplied frdm wells and 
tanks. r Jlie road in this part of the route is 
good. Lat. 28° 41', long. 76° 17'. 

MAO, in the British district of ffurntrkabad, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province^ an ancient 
tom 11 miles N.W. of the city of Furruck- 
abad, and a mile and a half \V. of the right 
bank of the Ganges. liat. 27* 35', long. 
7<r 31'. 

M A PAN, in the British district of Kuniaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village in 
the Bhotia subdivision of Jnwahir, on the 
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route to Hiundes or Chinese Tartary, and I a shallow valley twenty-nine miles wido, and 
Id miles S. of the Jnwaliir Pass. It is situate j so level that, in time of inundation, the three 
near the right bank of *the Goree river, which rivers communicato by means of numerous 
flows at the depth of about 250 feet below, branches, forming a roazo of streams; and in 
The country is above the limit of forest vege- 'extraordinary floods all unite, the whole country, 
tation, producing only a fefc creeping cedars, I except the elevated sites of villages, being laid 
barberry and goose Insrry* bushes, and other 1 under water : at other times, like the rest of 
shrubs. Elevation above the sea 1 1,082 feet. ' the streams of Sirhind, it becomes “a mere 
Eat. 30° 23\ long. 80° 12'. 1 thread of running water.” 

MARACHANUDI, a rivef rising in lat. | MAROOT, in Bhawlpoor, a town in tho 
28" 55', long. 83° 58', in*(be Snowy range of desert extending through the ea« tern part of 
the Himalayas, and, flowing in a southerly ! that state, is situate on the route from the 
direction for 100 miles, falls into the Naling, a ' town of Bhawlpoor to Bhutneer, and 60 miles 
tributary of the Triaul-Gunga, in hit. 27“ 40', i E. of the former place. It is surrounded with 
long. 81° 11'. la mud wall of considerable extent, having 

MAKANDAHALLTC. — A town in the j numerous bastions. Maroot is in lat. 20° 5 , 
British distuet of Salem, presidency of Madras, ^ ^ • 

101 miles W.H.VY. of Madras. Lat. 12" 24', | MAROT, in the British district of Bhut- 
long. 78" 4'. Iteeana, heut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a 

MAKER, in Sirhind, ft town thirty miles tow " village close to the north-east 
fiom the loft bank of the Sutlej, it was com- frontier towards Suhmd. Lat. 30 JO, long, 
prised in the possessions held by tile maharajah ** 

ot the Punjab, on tho left side of tho Sutlej, MAROTJT. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
ar^l is now locally situated within the British of Judhpoor, situate 140 miles E.N.E. from 
district of Ferozepoor. Distant H.E. from dodhpoor, and 52 miles N.E. by N. from 
lA-rozepoor 38 miles ; N 4V. from Calcutta, Ajineer. Lat. 27° 5', long. 7o° 10'. 

hy W n iy , n f r J ? elhl and ™ uiiuk > uulc>. MAROWA , in the British d istrict of Jlenares, 

Lat 3(F 36', long. / » lieut.-gov. of the X W. Provinces, a village on 

M MillWAS. —A town of IHghelcund, in • the right bank of the Ganges, (559 miK X.W; 
lhe native state of Rewah, situ ite J2 miles S E. I Calcutta by water, 10 X.E. of Benares, 
tiom llowah, and <10 miles N.N C. from Sohag- 1 Wt long. 83 10'. 


Lat. 21 J 6', long. 81° 51. 


M A BOW BA. —A town in Bundelkund, 


MARIAN RIVER.-- One of the months of \ v -‘ % N - from Shahguih, and 37 


tho Ji.vw.idy, fallmi; into tho Bay of Bon",vl in ^ • 1,0,11 Saugtir. Lat. -it 22, long, 

lat 16 35', long. 96° 15'. * 

M V R.l A, in I >u«sahir, a i>a«s over the range I . MARTABAN.-A town in the British pro- 

ot tho Himalaya honndint- Koonnvvur to the 1 ™ ce of ? , * U V on the ea«t hank of t ho 
. riii ' ,i „i „ + i _ i Salween, immediately opposite the British sta- 

south. I Ins pa«s and tBree others cross the ' rAI , i,. fl , r 

, ... . 1 /• I-. ,i „ 1 turn of Moulmoni. It isa place of no stiengih, 

ruh;e within a space oi little more than a mile. . . ., , . . ,, ,, ^ J 

^ . ti i > „ and upon the breaking out of the nuinie.se war 

1 lie elevation <»1 Mnn.t is probably between i ~ . ., , 

, , lW . , , AlWk . 1 / e a r nn J 8./J, it was the first * tne enemy s posses- 

1 and 1 1 000 ii i ol ( )u n( count ox • i ** n i s au *4, 1 11 

' . , ,, „ , . , . si on.s winch fell Indore thv Br Hsu arms. On 

in the uo, and the snow’ sinking, it is scait ely . ... * .. . • , . 

1 . . >f . b t , 1. 1 i| 1 1. he 4th April, a tiro was op- ued upon the town 

passable, except in A l ay, June July, and the I . , . , , 1 , , 

[ ^ , * ,, . l , J A1 \> ■ i . from her Majesty s steamer Rattur, which 

hist ha t of August. Marja J’ass lat ... , J J .. . . . \ . 

. j . o~’ J | had taken up a portion at a short distance 

° “ ’ < y i ^‘ *' x Ifiom the ilefencea, and the garrison ottering 

MARK \POOR.- A town in the Liihsh | little rcsiritanee, the jilace became an easy 
distnet of Cifddapah, pr« Miluuy of ^ladias, , C(in q Ue st. ^ PtuLi:.) Lat. 1C 3o\ 

91 miles N X.E. of CUnUiap.ili. Lat. 15 45, p )U g > 97° 40’. 

long. 7‘j' 2<v. . MARTEE KHAN KA TANDA, in Sindo, 

MARKAR1, in the British district Mala- a town on the route from Khyerpoor to Hvder- 
bar, presidency of Madras, a town on the a bad, and 1C miles S.W. of the former place, 
wi stern base of the Western Ghats, on a nver 27° 20'. lone. CC 3 30'. 


Bowing h mu that range, nino mih-s E. of Ca..- MAUUIHiEE.— A town in the British 
jianorc. Lat. 11 o-, ong. o . district of Bliarwar, presidency of Bombay, 

MARK B NBA, a river, or rather torrent, mMe miles E of p} uirNvar . l^t. 15° 29', long. 


Humour, under the name of Murk- 17,3*11'. 


wata, in the hills about Na-hun, in lat, 30 85, 

' ^ a-., e 


. — . ^ MARi POOR, in the British district of 

In'^'Koutl^l'o'terly lh'iectioiil'Tt Hows into Sir- ^ruckaWwI, luut -gov. of tlu- N W. Pro- 
J n v I .,1 * Vinces, a town on the route fiom Ktawa to 

Futtchguih, and 13 miles S.W. of tho later, 


Surnioty in lat. 29° 29', long. 76 39', having 
run from its source to this point about seventy 
miles. This river, like the Sursooty to the 
e.Ht, ami tliu Gngur to tho west, flows through 


\ Lat. 27 14', long. 79' 37'. 

I MARWAR. — See Joi'DroRE. 

i M ASHO — A town in the $ominion» of 
1 on.j 
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Gholftb Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
on the left bank of the Senge Khobab or Indus 
river, and 168 miles E. from Sirinagur. Lat. 
34° I', long. 77° 44'. 

MASI RANI, in Gurhwal, on the southern 
frontier, a peak on the range bounding the 
Debra Doon to the north, and stretching along 
the left bank of the Aglar, a feeder of the 
Jumna. It is situate about five miles west of 
the sanatory station of Mnasouree. Elevation 
above the sea 7.888 feet. Lat. 30° 28'. long. 
78° 7'. 

MASSEY. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, situate on the left bank of the Ooomtee 
river, and 37 miles N.W. by N. from Lucknow, 
Lat. 27° 20', long. 80° 43'. 

MASTEE. — A town in the Mysore, 93 mil^s 
E.N.E. from Seringapatam, and 158 miles VV. 
from Madras. Lat. 12° 53', long. 78° 3'. 

MASULIPATAM. — A British district, 
named from its principal place, within the 
limits of the presidency of Madras. It is 
bounded on the north by Hydrabad, or the 
territory of the Nizam; on the north-east and 
east by the British district Rajahmundry ; on 
the south-east by the Bay of Bengal ; and on 
the south-west by the river Kistnah, dividing 
it from the British district Guntoor. It lies 
between lat. 15 J 45' — 17° 13', long. 80° 5' — 
81° 49', and embraces an area, according to 
official return, of 5,000 square miles. The 
seacoast commences from the sourii-wevstern or 
principal mouth of the Kistnah, ami has a 
direction north-east for twenty-uine miles, to 
Point Divy, at the mouth of the great north- 
eastern branch of that ri\ or. The coast between 
these points is very low, and ships can scarcely 
sight it in some }»arts, shoals extending five 
or six miles seawards. Jt is conjectured, not 
without probability, that those shoals have 
been formed by the earth swept down the 
branches of tjtie Kistnah during the rains. 
At Point Diiy the, shore takes a ^li recti on 
northward for fifteen miles, to the town of 
Masulipatara, where it turns to the north-east, 
following that direction for twenty-eight miles, 
and subsequently turns eastward for fifteen 
miles, forming an indenture in the coa^t, called 
the Bay of Masulipat&m. Narsipore, situate 
just beyond the coast belonging to this district, 
at the eastern extremity of the bay, and on the 
eastern side of the mouth of the western 
branch of the Godavery, though having but 
eight or nine feet of water on the bar, and four 
or five fathoms inside, is the only port in the 
neighbourhood for shipping, even of that small 
draught, as the Chinnapuram Canal, which 
joins the sea at Masulipntam, admits boats only, 
and those but at high water, they being at other 
times excluded by a hard baT of sand. The low 
country extends inland and westward for be- 
tween forty or fifty miles, and at some distance 
from the sea becomes more depressed than the 
shore, which is somewhat elevated by the sand 
thrown up by the waves, and raised by the 
winds into low ridges and hillocks, fn one 


place the depression is so great that the rains 
of the monsoons accumulating, form the lake 
of Colair, having an area of twenty square 
miles. I n to this lake flow the redundant waters 
of the Kistnah and the Godavery, by channels 
proceeding from Ifoth rivers. As the water- 
ways of these great streams, where they flow 
into the district, are much above the average 
level of its surface, probably no tract of equal 
extent has to ji greater degree facilities for 
irrigation ; yet, forages, such was the disregard 
of this advantage, that the crops were allowed 
to depond on the annual amount of rain-hill, 
which is extremely precarious ; and during 
three years, 1704, 1705, and 1700, so little 
rain fell, that the country was desolated ; and 
it has been estimated that one-lmlf of the popu- 
lation perished . The British government, ali vo 
to the importance of improving the means 
provided by the bounty of natme for averting 
such fearful results, has, at great cost, estah 
lished an extensive system of irrigation, in 
connection with the rivers Godavery and 
Kistnah. In 1819, the sum of 91,000/. was 
authorized to be expended on the former river, 
and in the following year, 150,000/. on the 
latter. The hilly country commences about 
fifty miles inland, or westward from the const, 
and attains its greatest elevation (about 1,700 
feet) in the vicinity of L-ondapilly. In the 
geological formation, a variety of gneiss, which 
contains garnets instead of mica (though the 
latter sometimes co-exist), is’ the predominant 
rock. Sienite, limestone, granite, and other 
formations occur. At Malavilly, diamonds are 
found in a detritus consisting of a mixture of 
disintegrated sandstone, hornstono, iron-ore, 
and kunkar or calcareous conglomerate. Iron- 
ore abounds in many places, "find rooting-slate, 
marble, and limeston# are also met with. The 
great river Godavciy throws oft' a branch, 
which, for a short distance, flows along the 
eastern boundary of this district towards Itnjnh- 
mundry. Above the divarication, this river, 
during the season of inundation in June and 
July, rolls down in a rapid and deep current a 
mile wiilb. The Kistnah, flowing from the we^t, 
from the territory of the Nizam, touches on 
this district at its confluence witji the I’allair, 
and turning south-east for eighty-five miles, 
separates Masulipatain from the British district 
Guntoor as far as Boburlunka, where it divides, 
sending to the southward one branch, which 
for tweuty-five miles continues to separate the 
two districts as above, and then fiills into the 
Bay of Bengal ; and another, which, flowing 
south-east for twenty-eight miles, falls into the 
bay somewhat higher. The delta inclosed by 
these branches is traversed by others of less 
magnitude, which are numerous ditring inunda- 
tions. The Moonyair, flowing froift ITydrabad, 
or the territory of the Nizain, ii* a southern 
direction, falls into the Kistnah. The bed of 
tho Kistnah is sandy, its channel deep, and the 
body of water considerable during inundation, 
but at other times rather scanty, so that it is 
of no avail for the purposes of navigation, 
out 
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except at the estuaries of its various branches, 
which are in some instances navigable for small 
craft for a few miles from* the sea. Us water is 
romarkably limpid, and free from any unpleasant 
or injurious admixture ; and so considerable is 
its volume during inundation*, that it fills the 
entire channel, which is at least a mile and a 
half wide. Tho seasons may be divided into 
the hot, rainy, and cold. The hot season com- 
mences in March, and ends in thp first week in 
June ; the rainy lasts from«June until the end 
of October ; the cold commences in November, 
and terminates about the end of February ; 
and during this period tho sky is generally 
clear, with a sharp wind from the north-east. 
Marcli and April constitute the most disagree- 
able part of the year, the wind then setting in 
from the south-west, and beiug very relaxing 
and debilitating. May is the hottest month ; 
but the excessive heat is mitigated by the sea- 
bree/.e, which sets in early in the afternoon. 
Tho commencement of the rains lowers the 
temperature many degrees. Of wild animals, 
there are tho boar, hyaena, wolf, jackal, wild 
swine, wild butlalo, antelope, and hare : tigers 
infill the jungles and gorges of the hills in 
great numbers, and are of extraordinary size, 
one having been killed about fourteen or fifteen 
feet in length. The ^nl in the plain is alluvial, 
and very fertile, except in tho vicinity of the 
seashore, w here it is rather saudy. The culti- 
vation of rice was formerly not considerable, 
though the sod was favourable to it ; but with 
the extensive means of irrigation now available, 
it* pioduotion m large quantities, and of a 
high degree of excellence, may be looked for. 
Vanous hinds of millet, maize, gram, and other 
pulse, oil seeds, and other dry grain, are 
abundantly produced. Of commercial crops, 
tho principal arc ebay-root (Oldenlaridia uinbel- 
Dta), indigo and *ome other dye-stuffs, tobacco, 
and cotton. Of this last crop the quantity 
produced is sufficient to lender it an article of 
exportation. A gradual hilling off of late 
years in the revenue of this distzict tended 
to excite the suspicions of government, and 
led to an investigation, which resulted in tho 
discovery of a gross system ot finud and oppres- 
sion on the pa^t of the native establishment. 

Manufactuies are few and insignificant, ex- 
cept those in cotton carried on in tho town of 
Masulipatam. A trifling quantity of iron-oiv 
is raisod and huh lted among the hills ; but the 
diamond-mint's, once celebrated, are now but 
little woiked. The population is given under 
the article Madhas. Masulipatam, the princi- 
pal place, C'on dap illy, arid Ellore, are described 
under their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. The principal routes are—- 
1 . That from Calcutta, from north-east to south- 
west, along the coast, through Masulipatam 
and Ougole, to Madras ; * 2 . in tho some direc- 
tion, but more inland, through KUore, Uuntoor, 
and Ongolo, to Madras ; 3. from south-east to 
north- west, from Masulipatam, through lieza- 
wada, to llvdrabad. ^ Masulipatam is one of 
the tive No; them Drears which wcio obtained 


by the French in 1753, and remained in their 
possession till 1759, when Clive transferred 
them to the East-India Company, to whom 
they were formally ceded in 1765, by tho 
emperor of Delhi. 

MASULIPATAM, the principal place of 
the British district of the same name, pred- 
dency of Madras, is situate on the Golcouda 
coast, or western shore of the Bay of Bengal, 
and on the north side of the mouth of a branch 
of the river Kistnah. The shore is flat, and 
water very shallow, the depth in approaching 
it being not more than half a fathom for the 
distance of nearly a mile ; consenuently ships 
must be anchored four or five mills from land, 
and abreast of the town. During the north- 
east monsoon, from the middle of October to 
the middle of December, it is unfrequented by 
shipping. The Chin nap u rain Canal, communi- 
cating with the sea about a mile and a half 
south-east of the fort, and passing close on the 
south side of its rampart, is navigable up to it 
for small craft, which ply with cargoes of 
bricks, tiles, and wood, and, proceeding past 
the town, joins the river Kistnah, alwiut fifteen 
miles farther to the north-west. It can be 
entered from tbe sea, even by boats, only at 
high water, as at other times it is closed by a 
bar of hard sand, on which a violent *urf beats, 
*o as to dash to pieces any craft exposed to it. 
The town is situate in an extensive plain, 
stretching westward to the Ghats, and in an 
unhealthy marshy situation the atmosphere 
having the characteristic odour of such pesti- 
ferous places, arising from the putrefaction of 
the lacustrine plant*, the Sahcomi* principally. 
In tbe midst of this swamp, which is overflowed 
by the sea at spring tides, stands the fort, the 
ground-plan of which is an oblong rectangle, 
S00 yards in length and 600 in breadth, with 
high ramparts and a wide and deep ditch. 
Within this mclosure are the arsenal, the 
powder-magazine, the gaiT.-on hospital, and 
barracks for one European anu one native regi- 
ment ; a Protestant church and a Komanist 
chaptl ; besides several Wge houses. There is 
no good water within the fort, that used for 
di inking being brought from sources outside 
the walks. Formerly it "was conveyed, by means 
ol a covered chaunel, into a reservoir ; but 
those works have been allowed to fell into 
decay. The cantonment »nl the pettah are 
situate on a slightly elevated ridge a mile 
north-west of the fort, four miles and a half m 
length, and one mile in breadth. It is highest 
near its south-west extremity : towards tho 
native town, it falls so considerably, as to 
leave the greater part of both that and the 
cantonment but little raised above tho level 
of the swamps when flooded. The pettah or 
native town is situate south-west of the canton- 
ment, and has some wide and airy street*, 
tolerably straight and well built. In the middle 
of tbe pettah, at tbe spot w here two principal 
streets cross each other, aro placed erect, and 
arranged in a cticul.u to) m, tlmt\ tin eo large 
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slabs, of a compact limestone, covered with 
numerous figures, in basso and alto-rilievo, of 
the most exquisite execution. The delicate 
skill and taste displayed in the figures, their 
anatomical correctness, and the nature aud 
freedom in their positions and attitudes, are 
said to rival the highest efforts of Italian 
genius. They were brought from the ruins of 
a pagoda about seven miles from this town ; 
and some, at least, of the sculptured subjects 
are conjectured to be representations of the 
ceremonies of the Jain tribe. There is one 
large square in the native town, tolerably well 
built, and in which the markets are held. It 
bears the mune of Mr. Robertson, a servant of 
the East-Incfta Company, through whose exer- 
tions, when assistant to the collector here, it 
was made, and the vicinity much improved. 
Many of the houses in the town are large, aud 
well built of brick and lime-mortar, with upper 
stories and tiled roofs ; and even most of the 
dwellings of the poor are commodious and 
clean, in consequence of the neatness indis- 
pensably required for the manufacture of cotton 
fabrics, in which many of them are engaged. 
This branch of industry has of late years Ken 
somewhat circumscribed by the effects of the 
competition of British &ill and capital* but it 
is still not inconsiderable. The operations, 
carried oajf include weaving, printing, bleach- 
ing, washing, and dressing tartans, ginghams, 
towels, table-linens, and other articles ; and the 
assiduous and provident habits of the people 
are indicated by their well-dressed creditable 
appearance. The population, according to the 
census of 1837, amounted to 27,884; of this 
number, 24,029 were Hindoos, and 3,855 
Mussulmans ; which last class comprised many 
persons from Western India and Persia, en- 
gaged in trade. Distance from Bangalore, 
N.E., 325 miles ; Hydrabad, N.E., 195 ; Nel- 
lore, N.E., 135 ; Madras, N., 215. Lat. 
10' Iff, long. 81" 13'. 

MATABH ANGA. — A large watercourse in 
the Delta of the Ganges. Issuing from that 
river in lat. 24° 3', long. 88° 45', it takes a 
circuitous but generally southerly course for 
103 miles, through the British district of 
Nuddea, and falls into the Hoogly river in lat. 
23° 9', long. 8S° 20'. Its channel is said to 
have been formerly much deeper, and to have 
aflorded the means of transit between Calcutta 
and the eastern portion of Bengal. 

MATAN, in Cashmere, a harywa or table- 
land extending from the town of Islamabad to 
the- base of the range inclosing the valley on 
the east. On a alight .eminence at its western 
extremity, are situated the ruins of a very 
ancient building, which excites in all spectators 
feelings of admiration approaching to awe, by 
the elaborate skill displayed in its construction, 
and the simple, massive, and sublime character 
of its architecture. Hiigel supposes that it was 
dedicated to the worship of the liny a, and 
assigns the date of its erection to the period 
intervening between the waning of Buddhism 


and the establishment of Brahmmism. In 
common with others who have visited those 
ruins, he regrets the weakness of language to 
express the feelings to which they give rise. 
u My description unfortunately gives little 
conception of thd impression produced by this 
simple majestic structure, which I class amongst 
the finest ruins of the world. The forms are 
throughout noble, and the embellishments often 
tasteful ; but it is peculiarly characterized by 
the huge masses t4 which it is constructed ; 
and the effect of these is heightened by the 
dark hue of the marble, and the desolation in 
which it stands in the most fruitful valley in 
the world.” These ruins are situate in lat. 
33° 42', long. 75° 21'. 

MATCH UACAL. — A town in the British 
district of Tipperah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 27 
miles W. by S. of Tipperah. Lat. 23° 22', 
long. 00* 46'. 

MATEGAON, in the British territory of 
Saugur and Nurbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Nagpoor 
to Ramgurh, 82 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 22° 8', long. 80" 2K 

MATIIINGUMBO.- A town in the native 
state of Nepal, 71 miles E.N.E. from Khnt- 
mandoo, and 136 miles N. by E. from Dur- 
buncra. Lat. 28 4', long. 86° 22'. 

MATIL, in Ktonthul, a village in the dis- 
trict of Pooiidur, and on the south cnsUin 
declivity of the high ridge forming the guatir 
part of it. Hero, during the operations of the 
invasion of the Gooikhas, a body of about <* 000 
of their troops gave a bloody defeat to the 
natives of Puondur, ami utterly broke then- 
power. Hat. 3D 1', long. 77° 3ff. 

MATT A BUR AJ LEE. — A*tnwn of M.alwa, 
in the native state of Bhopal, 70 miles K. from 
Bhopal, and 53 miles S.S.W. from Saugur. 
Lat. 23* 8, long. 7« u 28'. 

MAUCLY DROOG, in the Mysoie, a hill 
fort, with a small town at its base, in the 
tallook or subdivision of the same name, Situate 
amidst the mountains north-wed; of Nurnly 
Droog, from which it is distant 13 miles ; from 
Bangalore, N., 33. Lat. 13° 26', long. 77 31'. 

MAUGRY, or MAGEIU, in the Mysore, 
nn ancient fortified town, the principal place 
of a tallook or subdivision of the same name, 
situate on a rock, amidst dense and luxuriant 
forests, and separated by a deep rugged ravine, 
and a stream flowing through it, from the 
celebrated hill fort Savan Droog, situate four 
miles to the south-east. At ( Bitty goor, in its 
vicinity, is abundance of fine iron-ore, reducible 
into excellent iron and steel. The forests yuld 
excellent sandal- wood, but its value has caused 
the trees to be cut with ruinous wastefulness. 
Maugry has a considerable tank and numerous 
ruined temples. Distance from Bangalore, 
W., 23 miles ; Serin gapatam, N.E., 53 miles. 
Lat. 12° 57', long. 77 u 17'. 

MAULM ASEER. — 4 town in the territory 
of Oude, situate five miles W, of the right 
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bank of theGoomtee river, and 18 miles NAV. 
from Lucknow. Lat. 27° 1', long. 80 3 50'. 

MAULPOOR, in Guzerai, or territory of 
the Guicowar, a town on the route from Mow 
to Poosa, 200 miles N.W. of former, 126 H.E. 
of hatter. It is situate at flic baso of a low 
range of hills, lias a bazar, arid is supplied with 
water from wells and a tank, ami belongs to a 
petty chief subject to the control of the 
British resident at Indor. Lat, 23° 20', long. 
7 ^ 28'. » 

MA PM POOR. — A town in the British 
district of North Areot, presidency of Madras, 
47 miles S.W. by AV, of Madias. Lat. 12° 45', 
long. 79 J 45'. 

M A U N BH OOM .— See Paciiivik and Ba- 
hahhoom. 

M A UNO EE. -A town in the British dis- 
triet of Rurraboom, lnut.-gov. of Bengal, 
Hiiuato lit miles W.N.W. of Calcutta. 
Bat. 2.r 4', long. Mi 3 *15'. 

M Al T N OPOGR. - A town in the native 
state of Sirgonjah, 40 mdes N. from Sir- 
goojah, and 51 mile* AV. by S. from Puhuuow. 
Lat. 23 J 41'. long. 83 13. 

MAT r N 1 ) V EE. — See M VNn.WFE. 

iSI \ BN G1 r N< i h , the British district of 
Cnwnporo, heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Ktawa to that of Cawuporo, and 50 miles W. 
of the latter. The road m this part of the 
route is good, the country cultivated. Lat. 
26 21', long. ’ 42'. 

M AUNKAI If A, or MUNKERK, in the 
Punjab, a town situate in the doab between 
the .Jhdum and Indus. It is surrouuded by a 
mud wall, and has a citulcl built of burnt 
brick ; but its principal defence is considered 
to be its position anudst and sandhills, which 
nffoid no water to invaders. Runjeet Smgh, 
when he invested it, at the cln*4> of 1821, 
supplied his troops at first with water carried 
for a considerable distance by beasts of burthen, 
and then without delay pi weeded to dig an 
adequate number of well.s. The siege was 
pressed with so much vigour and success, that 
the nawab, ll^fi/ Ahmed, surrendered to the 
Sikh ruler, on condition of being indemnified 
by a jaglnre in the Perajat. Maunkaira is in 
lat. 31 18, long. 71 24 . 

MAI’ N SA, in (Ui/erat, or dominions of the 
Guicowar, a town near the right bank of the 
river Saburmuttce : population estimated at 
7,000. Distance from Ahmedabnd, N., 30 
miles ; Baroda, N.W., 85. Bat. 23 3 26', long. 
72 40'. 

MxVGVINITOBA.- A town in the Mysore, 
B51 miles N.W. from Meriugiqiatam, and 70 
miles N, by E. from Mangalore. Lat. 1 3° 58', 
long. 75° 10'. 

MAYAKOT, — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 103 miles W.NAV. from Khatman- 
do o, and 167 miles N.N.W. from Goruckpoor. 
laat. 28° 46', long. 82 1 25'. 
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MAY A POOR. — A town in tho British 
district of Palamow, lieul.-guv. of Bengal, 11 
miles B.W. by W. of Palamow. Lat. 23 3 45', 
long. 83° 53'. 

MAYENOUNG. — A town in the British 
district 6f Pegue, situate on the right bank 
of the Irawady river, and 38 miles S. from 
Promo. Lat. 19° 31', long. 94° 27'. 

MAYUNEE. — A town in the British 
province of Sattara, presidency of Bomb:^, 
40 miles E. by S. of Sattara. Lat. 17 25, 
long. 74 J 37'. 

MAZAOON. — A small village in the island 
of Bombay, distant direct from Bombay fort 
one mile and three-quarters. Mazagon ha« 
a dock for small vessels. Lat. 18 3 58'. lomr. 
72 53'. 

M A ZU F (J R A BAD, in the Punjab, a tow r n 
at the confluence of the dhelum and its great 
tributary the Khshengunga. It is a place <*f 
some importance, chiefly on account of its 
commanding position at the entrance of the 
pRaramula Pass into (‘‘dimere. There are 
ferries over both tho Kishengunga and the 
Jhelum. The emperor Aurungzebc built a 
foit here, which was subsequently replaced by 
one ofjgreater strengt^, erected by the Afghan 
governor Ata Mahomed. Lat. 34° 24 ', long. 
73° 22'. a 

MEAPAY.— A town on the left bank of 
the Irawady river, in the British district of 
Pcgye, 35 miles N. from Fmme. This village 
was destroyed by fire on the retreat of the 
Burmese fi >rn Prome in lh25, and has been 
rebuilt near the frontier line separating Burraab 
from the British province of Pcgue. Lat. 
19 y 17', long. 95". 

MEAIISOO, in the Sindc Sagur Pooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 12 miles 
AV. from the light bank of the Chenaub, 71 miles 
N.N.E. of the town of Median. Lai. 81° 2', 
long. 72 

MEAAVALLEH, in the*S ode Sagur Pooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of tho Indus, 70 miles N.N.W. of 
the town of Mooltan. Lat. 31° V, long. 
70° 67'. 

MED PUCK. — A towrn in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, situate on the 
right bank of the Manjera river, and 51 miles 
N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 4', long. 
78 ° 18 '. 

MEPIRYEN CO ATA.— A town in one 
of the recently sequestrated districts of Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the Nizam, situate fiine 
miles S.E. from the right bank of the Kistnah 
river, and °0 miles N.E. from Moodgul. Lat. 
16° 13', Ion.,. 76* 42'. 

MEDNA. — A town in the native state of 
Sonepoor, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
20 miles W. l>y N. from Sonepoor, and 38 
miles S.S.W. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 20 3 58*, 
long. 83° 49'. 

MEEAHOUNJ, in the territory of Oude, 
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a town on the route, by Nanamau ghat or 
ferry, from Futtehguifi to Lucknow, 77 miles 
S.E. of the former, 34 W. of the Latter. It 
%as built towards the close of the last century, 
by the eunuch Almas Ali Khan, the able and 
powerful financial minister of Saadat Ali, 
nawaub ytaier of Onde. Lord Valenti a, who 
saw it in 1803, when inhabited by Alinas, 
states that it contained liis house, a large 
Kid neat structure, and three convenient 
ftv&es ; and adds, “ It seems populous, and 
in a thriving condition, forming a complete 
contrast to the wretched villages we have 
hitherto met.” Heber, twenty years later, 
found a trees, towers, gates, and palaces, 
sinking feat into rubbish and forgetfulness 
the park under crops of grain, and a poor 
bazar in the fort. The river Saee is traversed 
a little east of the town by a fine bridge, con- 
structed partly of brick, partly of stone, by 
Almas, and aiuce hi* death allowed to fall to 
ruiu. Lat. 26° 4S', long. 80 g 33'. 


MEEAN DOOAB. — A name sometimes 
given to the Julinder Dooab, which 9ee. ^ 

MEEAN EE, in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Gnzerat, a town situate in 
the prant or district of Burda, and lying on 
the south-western co as0 Affording no»shelter 
for shipping, it* traffic is inconsiderable. Dis- 
tant from Ahmedabad, S.W.,* 220 miles; 
Baroda, W., 240. Lat. 2V . r >0', long. 69^ 31'. 

MEEANEE, in Sinde, a village on the route 
from Hyderabad to Cutcli, and six miles S. 
of the former place, is situate *on the left or 
eastern bank of the Indus. This village is in 
lat. 25° 20', long. 68 u 20'. 

MEEANEE, in Sinde, a village on the 
banks of the Fulailee branch of the Indus, 
and six miles N. of Hyderabad. It will long 
be celebrated as the scene of a great victory 
obtained here by the Anglo-Indian army, 
under Sir Charles Napier, over a 'much more 
numerous force of the Belooches, headed by 
the ameers of Sinde, The British general, 
having ascertained by bis emissaries that be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 men, the finest troops 
of the Beloocbe nation, were drawn up on the 
banks of the Fulailee in his front, and that the 
lapse of another day would place nearly 30,000 
more in his rear and on his left flank, moved 
forward to extricate himself from this threaten- 
ing situation, and gave the enemy battle, on 
February 17th, 1843, though his own force 
amounted to but 2,800 men of all armB, and 
twelve pieces of artillery. The Beloocho force 
actually on the ground amounted to 22,000 
men, with fifteen pieces of artillery. After a 
dose and obstinate engagement for above three 
hours, during which those b r ave barbarians 
showed desperate valour, the right of their 
position was carried by the Anglo-Indian 
Cavalry, and their army totally routed, losing 
u artillery, ammunition, standards, arid camp, 
with considerable stores, and some treasure.*’ 
The British lost 250 men killed and wounded, 
the enemy about 5,000. Six of the principal 


members of the Talpoor dynasty immediately 
surrendered theuiflehes, A local monument 
has been erected over Jlie remains of the British 
who fell in the battle. Moeanee is in lat. 
25° 26', long. 68° 26'. 

MEKANGUNJ.— See M eeahounj. 

M EEC HOO, —A tribe inhabiting a portion 
of the un surveyed valley to the east of the 
native state of Bhutan. Lat. 27 0 35*, long. 
93°. 

MEEMBAH. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on thfc right bank of the Irawady, and 48 miles 
N. from Prome. Lat. 19 g 28'. long. 94° 57'. 

'MEENA.— A town in the British district of 
Dinajepoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 35 miles 
S.W. of Dinajepoor. Lat. 25 15', long. 

88° ir. 

MEENAPARA, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypore, a village on the route from Agra to 
Mow, 107 miles S.W. of former, 318 N.E. of 
latter, situate on the small river Bunhun. 
Lat. 26° 80', long. 76 < ' 47'. 

MEENITJ. — A town in the British district 
of Shulapoor, presidency of Bombay, 47 nuh's 
E.S.E. of Beejapoor. Lat. 16° 27', long. 
76° 21’. 

MEERANPOOR, in the British district of 
Mozuffurnuggnr, bent. -gov. of the N \Y\ Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Daranairur 
to Khutowlee, and 14 miles E. oi the lattei. 
Lat. 29’ 17', long. 78' V. - 

MEERANPOOR KOTRA, in the British 
district of Shahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the loutefrom the 
town of Bareilly to Khahjehnnjwor, and 27 
miles S.E. of the former, ft has a bazar, and 
is situate at the spot where the road to 
Futtebgurh passes off to the right from the 
direct line to Shahjehanpoor. Near this place, 
in 1774, the British army under Colonel 
Champion, supporting the cause of Shuja 
huddawlah, nawaub bf Oude, utterly defeated 
a greatly superior force of Rohilla Patlmns. 
This engagement is variously named the battle 
of Cutterah or Kutra, of Futtchgunge, of 
Te&sunah or Teasua, and of St. Geoige. K utra 
is in lat. 28° 2', long. 70° 43'. t 

MEEIiEE, in the Daman division of tho 
Punjab, a town situated 48 miles \V. from the 
right bank of the Indus, 120 miles S.W. by 
N. of the town of Pesliawur. Lat. 32 u 37', 
long. 70° 30'. 

MEEREE KHO, or NAMKIpO RIVER. 
— The name given to the Jrawpldy in the 
upper part of its course. — (See Je|lWapdy.) 

MEEKGUSJGK, in the British district of 
Gomckporc, lieut.-gov. of the N.Vf . Provinces, 
a town situate on the route from jGoruck wire 
cantonment to Lucknow, 28 miles N.W. of the 
former, 138 E. of the latter, it has a bazar, 
and is supplied with good water. The road in 
this part of the route is good. Lat. 26 u 45', 
long. 83° 5'. 

MEERGUNGE, in the British district of 
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Bareilly, lien*. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Moradabad, and 21 miles N.W. of the 
former. It is inhabited by Jtohilla Pathans, 
has a bazar and market, and is well supplied 
with water. Lat. 28 J 32', long. 79° 16\ 
MEERGUNJE.— A town in the British 
district pf Rajeahaye, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
116 miles N. by E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 14', 
long. 88° 43'. 

MEERGURH, in Bhawlpoor, a town 
in the desert extending through the eastern 
part of that state. The town consists of several 
dwelling-houses and a few shops, defended by 
a small brick-built fort : there is a good supply 
of water from wells, to which the cattle fiom a 
large tract of the surrounding desert have 
recourse. Meergurh is in lat. 29 J 10', long. 
72 ' 62 . 

MKEKHAVSKU.— - V river rising in Bun- 
di found, in lab 24 39', long. 80 23'. Tt holds 
a south easterly course of about forty miles, 
and falls into the river Cano on the right side, 
lu lat. 24'' 26', long 80 \ 

MEEK KllAN TANA. —A town in the 
British district of Kuriachoe, province of 
Snide, pudency Bombay, 71 nnles N.K. 
of Kurraohee. JUit. 25 J 00', long. 07’' 58 . 

MEEK BOOK, in the British district of 
Aliygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village near the*, northern frontier, f>0 miles 
♦S.K of hid hi. Lat. 28 J 4, long. 7T 48'. 

M ERR POOR. — A town in the dominion* of 
Gholub Singh, the ruler of Cashnieie, 92 nnlc> 
S.W. from Siiinagur. and 113 miles N. from 
Lahore. Lat. 33 9', long. 73° 50'. 

MEERPOOR. - A town in the British dis- 
trict of Hydiabad, province of Sinde, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, 40 miles E.N.E. of llydra- 
bad. Lat. 25- 34', long. 69 J 2'. 

MEERPOOR, in Sinde, a flourishing town 
near the left or eastern bank of the Pinyaree, 
a great branch of the Indus, and on the route 
from Catch to Hyderabad. The surrouuding 
country, which is fertile, well culti\ated, 
and productive, yielded annually a revenue 
equal to 50, (MY)/, to the ameer of Meerpoor, 
the least important and wealthy of the ameers 
of Sinde. This town is of importance as com- 
manding the lino of communication, between 
Cutch and Sinde. Population 10,000. Lat. 
24 41', long. 68" 20'. 

MEERPUK.— See Mkopitb. 

MEEUUJ.— A town in the Southern Mah- 
ratta jaghire of Meeruj, situate 29 miles E.N.E. 
from Kolapoor, and 72 miles >S.E. from Sattara. 
The revenues of the jaghire are returned at 
17,502/. Its chief was bound to fbrnish a 
small contingent of horse to the British govern- 
ment, but the obligation has been commuted 
for a money payment* The young chief, Oun- 
gadhur Kao Bala, attained his majority some 
years since, and assumed the administration. 
Ut. 16° 50', long. 74° 42'. 

A T 


MEERUJGAON. — A town in the British 
district of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 145 miles E. of Bombay. Lat. 18 w 46', 
long. 75° 4'. 

MEKRUNOLOOA. — A town of Eastern 
India, in the British district of Aracan, 51 
miles W. of Aracan. Lat. 20'’ 35', long. 
92° 38'. 

MEERUT. — A British district under the 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, named frcfei 
its principal place. It is bounded on the north 
by the British district Mozuffurnugur ; on the 
east by the British districts Bijnour and Morad- 
ftbad ; on the south by the British district 
jBuolundsbuhur ; and on the west by the 
British districts Paneeput and Delhi It lies 
between lat. 28° 33' — 29° 17\ long. 77° 12" — 
78* 15'; is about fiftyeaeven miles in length 
from east to west, and forty-eight in breadth : 
itH area is 2,332 square miles. This district 
forms part of tbo Doab, and on the east is 
washed by the Ganges, which 'is navigable 
from the he.a to Sukertel, a short distance 
noitli of the northern boundary ; on the wtst 
it is separated from the adjacent districts by 
the Jumna, which, though at its exit from the 
mountains discharging 4,000 cubic feet of 
water In a fcrcoml, is so reduced in volume by 
the draughts requited to supply the canals of 
Delhi, of Eeroz Shah, and of the Doab, that 
below the darn constructed for effecting that 
purpose, it can be crossed dry-shod; yet the 
under-current which percolates the gravelly 
bed, together ’with the drainage of the inter- 
mediate oountrv, furnish a navigable stream of 
water at Agra, a distance of 260 miles by the 
river's couise; and it is inferred from this 
example, that in abstracting the supply re- 
quired for the Ganges Canal at Kunkul, the 
navigation of that river will not be injured 
below Cawnpore. The surface of the country 
rises in the mitldle of the Doab, so as to form 
a ndge of inconsiderable elevation, declining 
eastward to the Ganges, afed westward^ the 
Jumna. Along this high ground proceeds the 
line of the Ganges Canal, which, drawing its 
supply from the right side of that river, near 
Hurd war, and traversing the middle of the 
Doab, discharges its redundant volume, or 
" tail-water,” as it is technically termed, into 
the parent stream at Cawnpore. The line of 
this canal for about fifty miles passes through 
the district of Meerut. Besides the lateral 
slope of the surface east and west, to the two 
great liounding rivers, there is a general slope 
from north to south, as indicated by the course 
taken by the Ganges, Jumna, Iliudim, Ea*t 
Kalee-Nudoe, West Kalee-Nudee* and some 
other stream* of less importance. From the 
levels taken for the construction of the Ganges 
Canal, the inclination of the surface in this 
district has been ascertained to average, in 
round numbers, a foot and a half per mile ; tne 
absolute elevation above the sea of the most 
northern and elevated part is about 900 feet. 
Muhaminudpoor, on the noil hern boundary, is 
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804 feet abovo the sea \ and the district being 
remarkably level, probably no spot throughout 
it is much higher. Faridnagar, close to the 
southern boundary, is 834 feet above the soa. 

The climate is so favourable, that it produces 
nearly all the vegetables and fruits of Europe, 
as well as those of the tropics ; and the stun© 
fields which in the cool season are covered 
with crops of wheat, are in the wet hearing 
sugar-cane, indigo, and cotton. The vicinity 
of the mountains, the comparatively high lati- 
tude, and considerable elevation, render the 
district one of the healthiest parts of the plain 
of India. The weather for fmj months, from 
November to March, is delightfully ci>ol and 
invigorating. The prevailing winds are westerly 
and northerly, with little rain. In January, 
the ground in the morning is frequently covered 
with lioar frost, and wpollen clothing and fires 
are found necessary to comfort. In April, the 
hot westerly winds commence, and, sweeping 
over the great sandy desert of Scinde and 
Rajpootann, are arid as well as sultry. The 
time immediately preceding the setting in of 
the rains, in the latter part of Juno, is rather 
unhealthy ; but the heat diminishes, and an 
improvement takes place, after the commence- 
ment of the regular rainy season, which con- 
tinues, with slight intermission, until tlffc com- 
mencement of September. The last-men tioned 
month is cloudy, with little wind ; occasionally 
extremely hot and exhausting, aud altogether 
the most unhealthy period of the year. In 
October, though the days are veiy hot, the 
nights become gradually cool knd pleasant. 
The population, according to the census of 
1853, amounted to 1,135,072. Of these there 
are, Hindoos employed in agriculture, 427,785 ; 
Hindoos non-agricultural, 457,453 ; Maho- 
metans and others, not being Hindoos, em- 
ployed in agriculture, 82,350 ; non-agricultural, 
167,484. Thus it appears that tHe majority 
of the inhabitants are Hindoo in creed and 
non-agricultural in occupation. The following 
classification of the towns and villages is drawn 
from Ine vernacular Mouzawur returns sub- 
mitted by the collector of the revenue ; — 


Number containing less than l.ftftO inhabitants. . 2,077 

Ditto more than l ,000 and less than a ,000 288 

Ditto more than 3,000 and less than 10,000 .... 5 

Ditto more than 10,000 and leu than 30,000. ... a 

Total 1,373 


The land-assessment is fixed for a term of 
years, which will expire on the 1st July, 1865. 

After experiencing a full share of the vicis- 
situde and suffering incidental to a state of 
sooiety where war is the chief occupation, and 
conquest almost the only object of pursuit 
among kings and chieftains, Meerut was em- 
bodied into the empire of the Timurian sove- 
reigns of Delhi. It was wrested from them by 
the Mahrattas, and formed part of • the tract 
ceded to the East-India Company by Dowlut 
Kao Sctadia* in 1 SOS, under the treaty of Seijce 
Anjengaum. In this district the infamous 
Mumroo obtained a jaghire, which, on his death, 


fell to his widow, tho celebrated, or rather 
notorious. Begum Sumroo. Sumroo was cither 
a Swiss or a German # by birth : he had served 
in the French rfrmy, under the name of Walter 
Bernhard, but deserted, and in or about tho 
year 1760 arrivetUin Bengal, where he bore the 
name of Waltor Summers. After taking ser- 
vice under the English, the French, and divers 
native princes, he found in one of the latter a 
fitting master and suitable employment. Meer 
Cossim, knowfi as tho occupant of tho musnud 
of Bengal in the interval between tho expul- 
sion of Jaffier Ali Khan and his subsequent 
restoration, thought him a proper instrument 
for effecting the massacre of a number of British 
prisoners. Sumroo, u nothing loth," accepted 
the office, and discharged it with atrocious 
fidelity. Forsaking Meer Gossim, when tho 
star of that chief was on the decline, he served 
in rapid succession a variety of masters, from 
one of whom he received the jaghire in Meerut. 
The woman with whom Sumroo connected 
himself in marriage, was not unworthy of being 
the helpmate of such a man. She was a 
dancing-girl, of more than ordinary beauty and 
fascination ; and to her blandishments Sumroo 
yielded himself a willing captive. She was not 
at once elevated to the rank of his wife. This 
step was the result of her own artful manage- 
ment ; and when achieved, she pcrseveringly 
exercised the rights thereby attained, to raise 
herself to the actual enjoyment of all tho 
powers derived from Sumroo** political station. 
Subsequently to the death of that respectable 
individual, she formed a matrimonial alliance 
with another European, named Vaisseaux or 
L’Oiseau, who had been an artilleryman in her 
service. The mode in which 011 c of these 
husbands surrendered life WHS of a tragical 
character. Whether the result of jealousy, 
satiety, or some other cause, the Begum became 
anxious to get rid of her lord and master. To 
accomplish her purpose, she persuaded him 
that a plan had been laid for murdering both 
himself and her, and seizing on the jaghire, 
and urged him, thereupon, to collect without 
delay all the treasure that could readily bo 
transported, and by flight save both their lives 
and a portion of their wealth. Having thus 
far succeeded, she extorted frofti lior intended 
victim a vow, in which she joined, to the effect 
that, in case of their flight being intercepted, 
each party should by death secure escape 
from tne probable consequences ; and to enable 
her to effect this, should it become neces- 
sary, the lady, as well as her husband, carried 
arms. All arrangements being perfected, the 
fugitives with their treasure departed, under 
the cover' of night ; but scarcity had they 
passed the boundary of their own jaghire, than 
| they encountered a party of troops, placed in 
the position which they occupied by order of 
the Begum. Resistance ami recourse to flight 
seemed alike hopeless, and the report of a 
pistol from the Begum’s palhi, followed by 
loud ones from her attendants, assured the 
husband that his wife had performed her share 
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in thoir mutual engagement. Portions of her 
garments stained with blood were exhibited to 
confirm the impression^ and ]$nder the influ- 
ence of terror, more probably than of consci- 
entious regard for his pledge, the entrapped 
victim followed the supposed example of his 
wife, and with a pistol terminated his earthly 
existence. The sanguinary farce was now at 
an end ; the Begum returned, and resumed her 
usual habits of life. Of the actual occurrence 
of the catastrophe above detailed, there appears 
no room to doubt ; but it is somewhat strange 
that the authorities by whom it is recorded, 
should not agree as to whether it were the 
first or the second husband who was the 
suffering hero in the direful drama. Other 
fearful acts of atrocity stain the name of this 
wretched woman ; and among thorn the murder 
of one of her slave-girls stands pre-eminent for 
cruelty. By some it is said that the girl’s 
crime consisted in her having attracted the 
favourable notice of one of the Ikigum's hus- 
bands ; but whatevor the offence, her barbarous 
mistress visited it by causing her to l>e buried 
alive. Tho time chosen for the execution was 
the evening ; the place, the tent of the Begum ; 
who, causing her bed to be arranged imme- 
diately over the grave, occupied it till the 
morning, to muveia any attempt to rescue the 
miserable girl beneath. Notw ithstanding these 
and similar deeds, the Begum lived in great 
power and spleiu^oUr, secure in her jaghire 
under all circumstances, and obtained from the 
English government a recognition of her right, 
when, by the course of events, tho East-India 
( ’oinpany Injcame supreme lords of the territory. 
-Remorse, if she ever felt it, did not shorten her 
days ; she lived to Ik* nearly ninety years of 
age, and on her decease, which took place in 
1 S3ti, the jaghire, including the town of Sird- 
liannali, lapsed to tho British government. 

MEERUT, the principal place of the British 
district, and also of the pergunnah of the same 
name, under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, is situated nearly in the middle of the 
district, being distant twenty -five miles from 
1 he flanges on the east, and thirty from the 
Jumna on tho *vest. The Kalee Nuddee flows 
about three miles to the eastward of the town, 
and a small branch from it passes through the 
station. The slope of the country is gentle 
towards the soulli ; and the Kalee Nuddee, 
the banks of which are low and marshy, is lost 
in the widely-spread inundation during the 
rainy season, but at other times it is a small 
stream. The soil of the surrounding country 
is sandy, with a subsoil of kunkar orsalcareons 
conglomerate, and it is co\eml with grass all 
the year round. The ruined wall of tho town 
is extensive, inclosing a considerable apace, 
throughout whioh are scattered “ sonic good 
architectural remains of mosques and pagodas ; ” 
but the houses are wretchedly built, and tho 
streets narrow and dirty. The most important 
structure in every point of view is the English 
church : Holier considered it much the largest 


which he had seen In India ; and its organ as 
one of the best. The building is 1 50 feet long, 
eighty-four wide, and being galleried all round, 
can contain 11,000 persons. It has a high and 
handsome spire, and its appearance is striking ; 
but the materials are very flimsy, being bad 
brick overlaid with stucco. The expense of 
its building was partly defrayed by grant from 
government, partly by funds raised by sub- 
scription ; among the contributors to which it 
is for many reasons somewhat remarkable, that 
the Begum Sumroo was the most considerable, 
that extraordinary personage professing the 
Romish faith, while her life was little calculated 
to reflect credit upon any creed. 

The cantonment of the British force stationed 
here is two miles north of the town, and is 
divided into two parts by a small branch of the 
Kalee Nuddee, over which are two handsome 
bridges, one built by the East-India Company, 
the other by the Begum Sumroo. On the 
northern side of the stream are lines for the 
accommodation of a brigade of horse-artillery, 
a European cavalry corps, and a regiment of 
European infantry, respectively separated from 
each other by intervals of several hundred 
yaids. In front is a fine parade-ground, a 
mile in width and four miles in length, having 
ample «pace for field-battery practice and the 
manoeuvres of horse-artillery. Upon the ex- 
treme right is the heavy battery. The head- 
quarters of artillery for the presidency of 
Bengal have been lately removed from I)um 
Dum to tliis-placo. Overlooking tho parade 
are tho barracks, with stables, hospitals, riding- 
schools, canteens, and other military offices. 

1 n the rear of the barracks and in a continuer! 
liue three deep, are the bungalows or lodges 
of tile officers, each surrounded by a garden 
about a hundred yards square. The barracks 
consist of a series of separate brick-built low- 
roofed structures, each consisting of one large 
and lofty room, surrounded by a spacious in- 
closed veranda, divided u uo apartments for 
the non-comiuissioned office’s and the fSmilies 
of married men. On the opposite side of the 
stream are the cantonments of the native in- 
fantry, who have no barracks, but are quartered 
in mud huts ■ the officers are accommodated 
with detached bungalows. There is water at 
the depth of from eight to fifteen feet in the 
wells of the station : the quality is brackish, 
except from a few wells lined with brick, and 
for the most part constructed by the Mah- 
rattas. Medical authorities consider the air 
very healthy for Europeans. In three years, 
a European regiment 1,120 strong lost only 
sixty men. The establishment of a military 
prison in this town has been sanctioned as an 
experim tal measure, with the view of ascer- 
taining the practicability of substituting local 
imprisonment for the present inefficient punish- 
ment of transportation. In hot weather, large 
quantities of ice are consumed, though to obtaiu 
a supply, it Hrs been the practice to resort to a 
very tedious and laborious process. In mid- 
winter, a number of wido shallow earthen pans, 
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each containing water to the depth of half an 
inch, are arranged over a layer of straw or 
sugarcane-leaf, and in chill nights become 
covered with ice an eighth or a fourth of an 
inch thick. These laminae are carefully col- 
lected and stored in pits, lined throughout with 
thick layers of straw and reeds, and the water 
which drains off is received into a well of 
greater depth than that of the pit. The ice, 
when wanted for use, is wrapped in a coarse 
blanket, and conveyed to the place where re- 
quired, in large baskets thickly padded with 
cotton. About 280 labourerqjpd forty water- 
carriers employed in this way in a winter, 
produce 160,000 lb. of ice. 

Meerut is noted for the hospitality of its 
residents, both civil and military, its amuse- 
ments, and varied social enjoyments. At one 
time there were no less than five theatres, 
affording to the inhabitants and visitors the 
pleasure of dramatic performances ; four of 
these Thespian establishments being supported 
by the privates of the several regiments. The 
population of the town, according to the latest 
return, is 29,014 inhabitants. 

Probably the first authentic mention of 
Meerut is by Ferishta, who relates that the 
town, in the year 1017, capitulated to Mahmud 
of Ghuxni, and paid him a ransom of 250,000 
dinars and thirty elephants, in 1327 it baffled 
the attack of Tarraasherin Khan, the formidable 
Mogul invader, from whom the king of Delhi 
had been obliged to purchase peace. In 1 399 
it fell before the sanguinary fury.of.TamerIane, 
whose troops took it by escalade, sacked it, and 
demolished the walls. “The Gabrs were all 
flayed alive, their women and children made 
slaves, the houses burned, the walls razed, and 
the whole place reduced to dust and ashes.” 

The elevation of Meerut above the sea has 
not been accurately ascertained ; .but an ap- 
proach to a correct estimation of it may be 
made by reference to the respective heights of 
Sirdhana, twelve ipiles to the north-west of 
Meerut, up the course of a canal, and that of 
Furrcednuggur, sixteen miles south of it, lower 
down the slope of the country. The former is 
882 feet, the latter 834 feet above the sea. 
Distance from Calcutta, vid Delhi, 930 miles. 
Lat. 28° 59', long. 77° 46'. 

MEE RZAPOOK. — A town in the British 
district of Shikarpoor, province of Scinde, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, 11 miles 9. of Shikarpoor. 
Lat 27° 51 1 , long. 68* 39'. 

MEETANEE.— -A town in the British dis- 
trict of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, presi- 
dency of Bombay, 106 miles If. by W. of 
Hydrabad. Lat. 26° 52', long. 68°. 

MEETANEE. — A town in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guserat, 18 miles N. 
from Baikote, and 160 miles W. by rL from 
Baroda. Lat. 22° 32', long. 70° 46'. 

MEETEYEE, in the British district of 
Allygurh, limit. -gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 


Allygurh cantonment, and 29 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 27° 33', long. 78° 6'. 

ME ETH E BJPOO R, in the British district 
of Etawa, Heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Agra to that of Etawa, and 16 miles N.W. of 
, the latter. Lat. 26° 57', long. 78° 53'. 

MEETTEE. — A town in the British district 
of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, presidency 
of Bombay, 9b miles S.E. of Hydrabad. Lat. 
24° 45', long. 69° 50. 

MEET VALLA.— A town iu the peuinsula 
of Kattywar, province of Ouzerat, situate 
80 miles S.S.E. from Itajkote, and 100 miles 
E.S.E. from Poorbunder. Lat. 21° 12', long. 
71° 17'. 

MEGANEE, or MEENOANA, in the 
Punjab, a thriving manufacturing town threo 
or four miles from the left or eastern bank of 
the Chenaub. Lat. 31° 10', long. 72° 12'. 

MEGNA. — The name by which the Brah- 
mapootra river is known during the lower part 
of its course. (See BRAHMAPOOTRA.) 

MEHANEE.— A river rising in lat. 24° 2', 
long. 85° 16', ten miles W. of Hazareebagh, iu 
the British district of Ranigurh, and flowing in 
a northerly direction for thirty miles through 
Ramgurh, and thirty -throe through the British 
district of Behar, falls into the Lilajun river a 
few miles above tho town of Gayah, and in lat. 
24° 44', long. 85° 4'. 

MEHDOORA. — A town in the Ttajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, situate 161 miles W. by S. 
from the town of Jodhpoor. Lat. 2 5° 50', 
long. 70° 39'. 

MEHEDPOOIt . — A townjn one of the out- 
lying possesions of Indore, or the tern to ly 
belonging to the llolkar family. It is situate 
on the right bank of the river Seepra, in the 
angle formed by the confluence of a small 
feeder. Abreast of the town, the S copra is 
traversed by the route from Ncenmch, by 
means of ferry ; but a short distance farther 
up, or more to the south, by a deep ford. Tho 
ground on the left bank of the Seepra was, iu 
1817, the scene of the decisive victory obtained 
by the British over the army of Holkar, whose 
power was in consequence effectually and irre- 
trievably overthrown. The Mahrattas were 
commanded, at least ostensiUy, by Mulhar 
liao Holkar, and strongly posted on tho left 
bank, behind batteries containing pbout seventy 

f uns. The British army, commanded by Sir 
koraas Hislop, crossed the river by the ford 
above the town, and in front of {he left of tho 
enemy's position, distant about Sj>0 yards, and 
advancing under a murderous pre from tlio 
numerous and well-served Mahratta batteries, 
too]$ them at the point of the ’bayonet, and 
routed the whole army. The enemy’s camp, 
sixty-three guns, many of large calibre, and 
the ammunition-tumbrils, fell into the hands of 
the British, who, however, had 174 killed, 
including three European oifieerft, and 604 
wounded, of whom thirty-five wore European 
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officers. The loss of the Mabrattaa was eati- j 
mated at 3,000 men. The victory was decisive ; ' 
no farther serious resistance was made ; and in 
the treaty of Mundesor, conchraed ft few weeks 
afterwaids, lfolkar submitted to such terms as 
reduced him to the conditioi/of au insignificant 
and virtually dependent power. Elevation 
abovo the sea 1,000 feet. Distanco N . of In dor 
53 miles, N. of Oojein 23, W. of Saugor 200, 
N.W. of Gawlior fort 250, tt.W. of Agra 300. 
Eat. 23° 30', long. 75° 40', 

MEHINDEHCUJN JE. —A town in the 
British district of Myrnunsing, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, situate 24 miles N.W. byN, of Jumal- 
poor. Lat. 25° 31', long. 89° 52\ 

MEHMOODABAD. — A town in the British 
district of Kuira, presidency of Bombay, eight 
miles N.E. of Kaiia. The streets of this town 
are level, broad, and clean. Lat. 22° 49', 
long. 72" 45\ 

M Elf OAR, or MEIIEWA, in the British 
district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
l'lovinces, a village on the route, by Itajapoor 
IVrrv, from Allahaljad cantonment to Banda, 
and 25 miles W. of the former. Lat. 25° 26', 
long. $r 34'. 

MKIfOONpiVIW -A town in the British 
district of Camleigh, presidency of Bombay, 

27 miles E. of Malltgauiu. Lat. 20 J 3o, long. 

7 r 55'. 

M15HUM, or MOI11M, in the British dis- 
ti u*t of Ilnhtuk, lieut.gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Hans! 
to Delhi, and 24 miles N.E, of the former. 
It was formerly a large and important com- 
mon ial tow n, but is now ruinous, though having 
still a good bazar, and a population of 5.660 
inhabitants. Heie is a very fine baoli or well, 
130 b*ot deep, lined with stone, and having 
stairs of the same material twenty feet wide, 
reaching to the surface of the water. Lat. 

28 58', long 76" 21'. 

MEJL GHAUT. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, on the left bank of 
the Taptce river, and 38 miles N.W, from 
Ellichpoor. J>at. 21° 38', long. 77° 15'. 

MEIN All COTE, in the British district of 
Sluvhjehnnpoor, lieut gov. nt the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from PilleebliOel 
to Oude, and 1 6 miles E. of the former. Lat. 
28° 41', long. 80" 8'. 

MEINGlIEOUNU.— A town of Burundi, 
situate on the left bank of the Irawady river, 
nml 79 miles N. from Promo. Lat. 19° 54', 
long. 9T 54*. 

ME1NTKTKTN.—A town of Bunnah, 
situate 40 miles E. of the left bank of the Ira- 
wady, and 84 miles S.W. by S. from Ava. Lat. 
21° 29', long. 95 w 43'. 

MEKIiAIMK.-A town in the British pro- 
vince of Pegue, situate on the right bank of 
the Martaban river, 35 miles N. from Marta- 
ban or Salvveeu river. Lat. 17° 1> long. 97" 38'. | 


MELAKEJil, in the Rajpoot state of Alwur, 
under the political superintendence of the 
Governor-Cl unoral’s agent for Kajpootana, a 
town on the route from Jcypoor, by Rajgurh, 
to the town of Alwur, and 15 miles 8. of the 
latter. The soil of the surrounding country is 
sandy, but not arid, fresh water being every- 
where obtainable in shallow wells. Lat, 27 y 23', 
long. 76° 42'. 

M ELLY PORE, in the British district of 
Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town, 
the principal place of the pergunztah of the 
same name. 4t is situate pleasantly on the 
river Angjana, and contains 300 houses. Dis- 
tant 28 miles S.W. of city of Monghyr. Lat. 
25" V, long. 80° 17'. 

M ELOUN, a river of the Amherst district 
of the Teuasserim provinces, presidency of 
Bengal, rises in lat. 17" long. 98° 27', and, 
flowing in a circuitous but generally westerly 
direction forty-five miles, falls into the CJyein 
river, in lat. 16" 32', long. 97° 43'. 

M BLOWN. — A village in Burmab, situate 
on the left bank of the Irawady river. Here, 
on the 2nd January, 1826, were arranged the 
terms of a treaty between the British and the 
Burmese, which, on the part of the latter, w^re 
never iutended to be confirmed. Upon the 
expiration of the armistice which had been 
agreed to, in view to the ratification of the 
treaty, M clown was taken by storm, am} the 
document, which it was pretended had been 
transmitted Jo Ava, was found in the lines. 
Distant S W. from Ava 105 miles, N. from 
Brume 148. Lat. 21°, long. 94" 39'. 

MENBOO. — A town of Assam, in the Bri- 
tish district of Sudiya, 30 miles N.W, of 
Sudiya. Lat. 23'’ 10', long. 95" 26'. 

31 END AT. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British district of Ta\oy, province of 
Tenawscrim, 1*19 miles N N.W. of Tenasserim. 
Lat. 13 43', long. 98" 28'. 

MENDDUDA. — A town in the peninsula 
of Kattywar, province of Guzerat, situate 72 
miles S.S.W. from Rajk te, and 51 miles 8.E. 
by E. from Poorbunder. Lat. 21° 20', long. 
70° 30'. 

MEN1L. — A town in the British district of 
North A root, presidency of Madras, 50 miles 
W. of Madras. Lat. 13° 4', long. 79° 36'. 

MEOPUR, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a village on the south-eastern 
frontier, towards the British district of Azim- 
gurh, Mid 55 miles S.E. of the city of Oude. 
Lat. 26" IP, long. 82° 43'. 

MEOREE, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-go )f the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Bareilly to Swta- 
poor, And nine miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 
28° 2 f, long. 79" 35'. 

MKP11AN. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British district of Amherst province of 
Tenasserim. situate 51 miles S.K. of Moulmeui. 
Lat. 15° 55', long. 93" 13. 
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MER and SER, in the north of the Punjab, 
two mountain-summits, which rise to great 
height and with sublime effect, fifty or sixty 
miles east of the eastern boundary of the valley 
of Ciishmere* In their regular conical form 
they as cloeely resemble each other as though 
they had been cast in the same mould, but they 
differ in hue, one being completely white, the 
oilier as uniformly black. They seem to be 
situate close together ; and if this be the case, 
they must be nearly of the same height. No 
explanation appears* to have been given of the 
singular fact, tnat, being of the same height, 
and situate in the same latitude, one is covered 
with perpetual snow, the other quite bare. 
Hiigel considers them identical with the Kantal 
Mountain of the early maps of Cashmere ; 
but Vigne is of opinion that the Kantal is 
the lofty mountain south of the Builtul Pass, 
Iliigel clearly viewed them at Vizirabad, in 
the plain of the Punjab, overtopping the 
Panjals of Cashmere, and many other inter- 
vening mountains, though the distance is not 
less than 140 miles. Her and Ser may be 
considered situate about Lit. 34°, long. 76° 10*. 

MERGUI, a town, the capital of the British 
district of the same name, in the Tena$serira 
provinces of Bengal, is situate on the principal 
mouth of the Tenasserim river. It is built 
along an uneven hill about 200 feet in height, 
and has a fine commandiug position. The 
town is about three miles in circuit, and 
inclosed by a stockade fourteen fqpt high, with 
bastions at each angle. The houses of the 
English residents are built at the top of the 
hill, and face the sea : here also are situate 
the barracks, hospital, and cantonments, as 
well as a few pagodas. The streets of the town 
are wide, but dirty and ill-drained : the houses 
are built chiefly of wood, and raised* on piles 
from the ground. 'The bazar is always film ished 
with a plentiful supply of every necessary 
article of food and raiment. The soil near the 
town consists of a reddish loam, lying on a 
substratum of gravel, composed of quartz and 
pebble: argillaceous petrifactions are found 
in the vicinity, and the clay contains lime. 
Specimens of tin-ore, discovered in the vicinity, 
have been pronounced to be of superior quality. 
Coal has been found, but serious objections 
appear to have been taken to its use. The 
harbour is spacious, secure, and easy of access 
and egress for ships of any size : the town is 
inaccessible for ships of large burthen, as thero 
is a bank which obstructs the stream. Hors- 
burgh, however, says that it commands a good 
inland navigation. Its exports ure sapan-wood 
and sandal-wood, palm-leaves for roofing, 
ratoon, yams, dried fish, ivory, tortoise-shell, 
Ni pa- palm toddy, and edible birdsnests. 

Notwithstanding that the vicinity^pf the 
town is low and damp, and the monsoon violent 
and protracted, the situation is exceedingly 
salubrious, probably from being exposed to the 
pool sea-breezes : there is always a bracing 
elasticity in the air. There is > generally a 


detachment of European soldiers hero, and the 
paucity of deaths among them is striking : 
between tho years 1820 — 1836, only (wo died 
from disease, out of a number of 226. Tho 
population of the town amounts to 8,000 ; 
consisting of English, Chinese, Burmese, 
Siamese, and Malays. Tho place was taken 
by the British during the war with the Bur- 
mese, after a feeble resistance, and confirmed 
to the«conquerprs, with other territory, by the 
treaty of Yandabhao, concluded in February, 
1826. The district of which this town is tho 
principal place will bt 1 found noticed under the 
article Tenasserim Provinces. The town of 
Mergui is in lat. 12° 27', long. 98^ 42'. 

MERGUI ARCHIPELAGO.— -TheMorgui 
Archipelago, consisting of a large cluster of 
islands, fronts the southern extremity of the 
coast of Tenasserim. They are generally high 
and mountainous, and, with the exception of 
Ihose which are mere rock, covered from their 
summits to the water's edge with rich and 
varied foliage, presenting altogether a beautiful 
and pleasing variety of scenery. Their eleva- 
tion in one or two instances exceeds 3,000 feet. 
Most of them appear to belong to the same 
formation, consisting of granite, which is ocea 
sionaily intersected by veins of quartz. In 
some, black slate and Randstnne prevail : in 
others, iron-ore is known to exist. The chief 
production is the edible binlxnest, found gene- 
rally on the rocky islands, which are colhvtul 
and sold by the inhabitants of some of the 
islands, as well as by the Malays and Chinese, 
who annually visit them for the purpose of 
procuring this article. Pearls aie found on 
the coasts of many of them, and^ysteis abound 
in the numerous rocks about the Archipedago. 
The wild animals infesting the forests of the 
islands, are tho tiger, elephant, rhinoceros, ami 
deer. The feathered tribe is numerous, and 
consists of various kinds of pigeons, gulls, 
and cranes. The channels between some ««f 
the islamlH are dangerous and intricate, while 
others are very accessible, ami have safe anc bor- 
age. The inhabitants are a roving race, having 
no fixed abode, but shifting from one island to 
another, in the rainy season preferring the 
inner, and during’the fine weaCner the outer 
islands : they are uncivilized and ignorant, but 
timid and iuoffensive. The men employ them- 
selves in fishing, and tho women in making a 
kind of mat, which is sold at Mfrgtii . they 
are healthy and robust, but indolently disposed. 
The origin of these people has tiever bem 
ascertained : they carry on a small bartering 
trade with the people of Mergui, getting in 
exchange for their mats, birdsnests^ and pearls, 
divers articles of food and cloth ini. Among 
the principal islands in the Archipmngo are the 
Great and Little Canister, King's Island, 
Cabossa, Rentinck, I)omel, Kisseraing, Sulli- 
van’s, and St. Matthew’s. 

MKRIAHDO. — A town in Buridelkund, 44 
miles H, from Chatter pore, ami 66 miles E N. K. 
from Saugur. Lat. 24° 17', long. 79” 41'. 
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MERKARA, in tho IJritiah province of 
Coorg, a town the scat of tho civil government 
of the district, and a military cantonment. It 
is situate at the south* east angle of an oblong 
table -land, the declivities from which on the 
north and east are gentle, abut on the other 
sides dip precipitously to the lower country, to 
the extent of 600 or 600 feet. There are no 
morasses or lakes in the neighbourhood, but 
a small river rises near the town. Numerous 
springs also aiford water, yhich'is collected in 
large stone tanks. The fort of Merkara is 
situate on an isolated eminence, the summit of 
which has been levelled f<* the purpose. The 
lines for the native troops are on tho south and 
south-west, slopes of the hill, and are rather 
airy and clean, a stream of water running im- 
mediately below them. The fort is an irregular 
heptagon, having at each of six angles a round 
bastion, and at the other a gateway. The 
defences consist of a single strong wall o£ 
stone, twelve feet high and ten thick, with a 
parapet of masonry five feet high and four 
thick. There is no water within the fort, 
which is in other respects not tenable against 
an attack, being commanded by many points 
within breaching distance. Contiguous are a 
public bungalow or lodge for travellers, a jail, 
a revenue office, . jd, in a large handsome 
Square building adjoining, are a cutehery or 
court-house and the office of the resident. The 
palace of the deposed rajah, at no great distance, 
is a largo, substantial, castellated building, in 
a good style, with numerous windows in front. 
It is now occupied as a public treasury and 
storerooms, and as quarters for the officers. 
There is a separate Iwirrack for the small 
detachment of European artillery of between 
twenty and thirty men : there is also an 
hospital. A church has been recently erected, 
the necessary funds being raised by private 
subscription, aided by a large contribution 
fiom the government. The population is 
chiefly composed of the British local autho- 
rities and military, with the numerous depend- 
ants and followers of both : to these must be 
added a few natives of Mysore, who are 
generally tradesmen and shopkeepers, brought 
to the place by the former. The climate is 
salubrious, and especially favourable to the 
European constitution. 'Merkara was built in 
1773, by llyder Ali, who, ill-instructed in 
fortification, chose a Hite which no works could 
render defensible against a regular attack, 
(liven up to the rajah by the British, aftci it 
had been coded by Tippoo Sultan, at the 
|>acification of 1792, it was, on the contu- 
macious conduct of the first-named prince, in 
1834, occupied without resistance by a British 
force under Colonel Liudsay ; and, the rajah 
being soon af^pr deposed and deported to 
Benares, the present British establishments 
were formed. Elevation above the sea 4,506 
feet. Distance from Cannanore, N. E. , 47 miles ; 
from Mangalore, S.K., 130 ; frorn Bangalore, 
S.W., 130 ; from Heringapatam, W., 64 ; from 
Madras, W., 315. Lat. 12" 24', long. 75° 48'. 


MEROO, iu Bussahir, a village of the 
district of Koonawar, is situate about a mile 
from the right bank of the Sutlej, near the 
confluence of a feeder called the Joola. The 
houses have flat roofs covered with clay. 
This locality is nearly the most southern 
limit of the maturity of the grape, which, 
lower down, cannot be successfully cultivated, 
on account of the periodical rains of summer. 
At the time of the visit of Jacquemont, in 
1830, the rajah of Bussahir had formed a road 
from Ram poor to this place, at the instance 
of the East-India Company, who on that 
Consideration had remitted a portion of his 
'tribute. Elevation above the sea 8,580 feet. 
Lat. 31° 32', long. 76° 11'. 

MER RI WALLER, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank of the Indus, 74 miles 8. W. of the town 
of Mooltan. Ut. 29° 23', long. 70° 40'. 

METAMIO. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the British district of Tavoy, province of 
TenaHserim, 151 miles N.N.W. of Tenasserim. 
Lat. 14° 16', long. 98° 3 o. 

METCALF ISLAND, situate 50 miles off 
the coaht of Tenasaerim, among the group 
foil mug tho Mergui Archipelago. Lat. 
12‘ Iff, long. 97° 53'. 

METTOOR. — A town in the British district 
of North A root, presidency of Madras, 30 
miles W.N.W. of Arcot. Lat. 13° 3', 
long. 79°. 

METZ A.— ®A town of Eastern India, in the 
British district of Amherst, province of Tenas- 
serim, 32 miles N. of Moukuein. Lat. 16° 57', 
long. 97° 45'. 

MEWASSEE, or MOWASSEE. — The 
chiefs subject to the jurisdiction and political 
superintendence of the Rewa Caunta agency, 
in the province of Guzerat, presidency of 
Bombay, and residing pi mci pally on the 
l>anka of the Nerbudda, aic styled Mewassee. 
The district they inhabit* iies between lat. 
21° 4ff and 22 w 5', long. 73 u 30' and 74 Q Iff. 

When the political control and superintend’ 
euce over these chiefs became vested in the 
British government, the supremacy of the 
Guicowar over them ceased ; and thus was 
abandoned the right of a ruinous interference 
in their affairs, which had been long cherished 
as the source of a large though indirect 
emolument to the superior state and its 
officers. In proportion, however, as the 
people betook themselves to cultivation, and 
waste land was resumed, there was reason 
to apprehend that boundary disputes would 
arise, and old dormant claims to land be 
revived. *Y> meet these evils, the best pro- 
vision practicable was made ; and as, in such 
a county, crimes attended with violence were 
most to be apprehended, steps were taken for 
their suppression with a strong hand, nod for 
the introduction of a regu lar-adm in i s t e rei l sys- 
tem of criminal justice, to which the country 
w&s previously a stianger. It was decided that 
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all persons charged with capital offences, such 
as gang-robbery or murder, within the terri- 
tories of these chiefs, should be tried before a 
court of justice, to be styled the Rewa Caunta 
Criminal Court, in which the resident and 
three or four chiefs should sit as asssessors. 
This was established in the year 1839 ; and 
it is said that the results have been found 
satisfactory. 

MEWHOWN. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the British district of Amherst, province of 
Teuaaserim, 89 miles S.E, of Moulmein. It is 
situate on theZimme, a river which afterwards, 
under the name of Attaran, flows into the Bay 
of BengaL Lat. 15° 3‘/, long. 98 J 37'. 

MEYHAR. — See Myhir. 

MEYSANA. — A town in Guzcrat, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, 105 miles N.N.W. 
from Baroda, aud 42 miles N.N.W. from 
Ahmedabad. Lat. 23° 35', long. 72 6 21'. 

ME Y 1YAR. — See Qodeypoor. 

MEYWASA, — A town in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, proviuoe of Guzerat, situate three 
miles from the right bank of the Bbador river, 
and 32 miles S.W. from llajkote. Lat. 21° 51', 
long. 70 u 40'. 

♦MHAR, in the presidency of Bombay, a 
town at the west base of the Ghats, and on the 
small river Sawitri, navigable from the sga to 
this place, a distance of thirty miles. Distance 
from Bombay, S.E., by sea and by the river 
Sawitri, 100 miles; direct, 75. Lat. Id' 1 6', 
long. 73° 3 O', 

MHENDAWUL, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town three miles from the right bank 
of the river ltaptee, Wo from the north Rhore 
of the Moti Jbii, or Pearl Lake, 20 miles N.W. 
of Goruckpore cantonment. Buchanan, writing 
forty years ago, assigns it 500 houses ; and 
assuming six persons for each house, the popu- 
lation may consequently be estimate*! at 3,000. 
Lat 26° 57', long. 9'. 

MHENDEEGGNJ, in the district of Pur- 
tabgurh, territory of Oude, a town three miles 
south of the right bank of the river Saee, 90 
S.E. of Lucknow. It is a busy, thriving place, 
the population of which is estimated by Butter 
at 20,000. Lat. 25° 53', long. 82*. 

MHIDUBGEE. — A town in the British 
province of Saitara, presidency of Bombay, 
situate 152 miles E. of Sattara. Lat. XT' 26' f 
long. 76° 2V. 

MHILOG, a small hill state under the super- 
intendence of the Governor-General’s agent for 
the Cis-Sntlej states, is bounded on the north 
tor Hindoor; on the east by the rajah of 
jPateeala’a territory and by Kothar; on the 
south by Beja ; and on the west by the Pinjor 
Doon an d by Hindoor. It is about fifteen 
miles in length from north to south, and seven 
in breadth from 4%st to west : its centre is in 
lat 31°, lomp ?6° 67'. This territory is esti- 
mated to yield a revenue of 1,000/. per annu&i. 


out of which it pays a tribute to the British 
government of 144/. The population in 1832 
was estimated at 13,0Q0. Mhilog is one of the 
petty states wrested from the Goorkhas by the 
results of the war of 1814, and assigned by 
British authoritysto the present family. 

MFIOOL. — A town of the Deccan, in the 
state of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 82 miles 
S.S.E. from Nagpoor, aud 1 60 miles S.E. by E. 
from TSUichpoqr. Lat. 20° 5', long. 79 J 42'. 

MirOW, in the territory of Indore, a Brit- 
ish cantonment 13 miles JS. XV. of the town of 
Indore, situate in a clayey tract resting on 
basalt. It has altogether the appearance of a 
European town, having a church with steeple 
on au eminence, a spacious lecture -room, and 
library well furnished with books, and a 
theatre. The cantonments are occupied by a 
considerable force, and tho olfiocis are Rutti- 
cieotly numerous to be enabled to form a 
^society independent of external intercourse. 
The military force was stationed here in pur 
Ruance of Art. VII. of the treaty of Mundesor. 
The town of Mhow is situate on the Gumbir 
river, on an eminence one and a half mile 
north-west of the cantonments. Eh \ alien of 
cantonments above tho sea 2,019 feet. Dis- 
tance S.E. from Neemuch 142 miles. S. E. from 
N UHseerabad by Neemuch 2*72, S. fiom On join 
42, S.W. froYn Saugur 215, S.W. from Agra 
355, S. from Delhi' 435. Lat. 22 33', lung. 
75 l 46'. 

MHOW, in the British district of Azimgiuh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a tovui 
situate on the eastern route from Ghazeipmo 
to Goruckpore, 57 miles S. of the latter. 31 
N. of the former. It is described by Garden 
as a large straggling town on the right bank of 
the Suijoo (North-Eastern Tons!, which w 
crossed by a very good ford just below the 
town. Distance N.E. from Benares 55 milts. 
Lat. 25° 54', long. 83° 37'. 

MHOW, in the British district of Meerut, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Meerut to that <»f 
Moradabad, and 11 miles S.E. from the former 
place. It is situate in an open country, par- 
tially cultivated, but not to such a degree as 
to yield abundant supplies. Distant ’N.W. 
from Calcutta by Delhi 930 miles. Lat. 
28° 54', long. 77° 54'. 

MHOW, in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from the cantonment of Allygurh to 
that of Etawah, and 27 miles K,E. of the 
former. It has a bazar and marlet, ami is 
supplied with water from wells. Jim road in 
this part of the route ls gO(xl ; t)ie country 
open, with a soil rather sandy, but well culti- 
vated. Lat. 27" 34', long. 73° 'DV. ' 

MHOW, or MDH, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
the principal place of the pcrgun&ah of the 
same name, a town on the route from Allah- 
abad to Pertabgurh, and 17 miles N.W. of the 
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former. It haa a bazar, and supplies and 
water are abundant. The road in this part of 
the route is good, the country level and par- 
tially cultivated. Lat. 25° 39 , long. 81° 52' . 

MHOWLEE KHAS, in the British district 
of Goruckpoor, lieuk-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a Bmall town, yet the principal plaoe of 
the pergunnah of Mohowli. Here is a resi- 
dence of a native chief, built on a heap of 
brick-rubbish, the ruins of some* great building 
of remoter date. There fb also a rude native 
fort, consisting of a rampart inclosing a few 
buildings, and surrounded by dense wood. 
Lat. 28° 36', long. 83°. 

MHUK. — A town in the British district of 
Poouah, presidency of Bombay, 59 miles N. of 
Poonah. Lat. 19' 21', long. 73 J 60'. 

MHUSLA. — A town in the native terri- 
toiy of the chief of Jmjeera, presidency of 
Bombay, situate 60 miles H. by E. from Bom- 4 ] 
bay, and 80 miles N. from Kutuageriali. Lat. 
18 ' 8', long. 73° IV. 

MIIUSWUR. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 51 
miles E. of Sattara. Lat. 17 * 39', long. 
74° 5V. 

MHYE.— H/o JVi ihhv. 

MIANE, in 8trhind, a village on the left 
l»ank of the Sutlej, here crossed l>y a ferry 
affording communication with the Punjab. 
The river is here a noble piece of water, and 
continues so until broken by shoals several 
miles lower down. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 1,1 17 miles. Lat. 31" 4', lung. 75° 18'. 

jMIANKK, in the Punjab, a small town on 
the i ight or west bank of the Karee, which is 
here, when fullest, 513 yards wide and twelve 
feet deep. It is on the great route from 
Loodianah, by Amritsir, to Attock, and the 
Ravee is crossed at this place by a much- 
frequented feiry. In the cold season, when 
the river is lowest, it can be forded. Lat. 
31" 41)', long. 74° 32'. 

MtClIEXKlIEYL, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 20 miles W. 
from the right liank of the Indus, 111 miles 
S.S. W. of the thwn of Peshawur. Lat. 32" 3V, 
long. 70° 58'. 

MIDNAPORE, a British district within 
the lieut,-gov, of Bengal, named from its prin- 
cipal place. It is bounded on the nortn by 
the British districts of Paroolia, Ban coo ra, and 
Burdwan ; on the north-east by that of Hoogly ; 
on the south-east by the British district of 
Hijelloe ; on the south by the Balasore divi- 
sion of Cuttack ; on tho south-west by the 
Cuttack tributary mehal Mohurbunja ; and on 
the west by Paroolia. It lies between lat. 
21° 4V— 22° 57', long. 86° 36'— 87° 59', and 
has an* area of 4,015 square miles. It is 
traversed by numerous rivers and torrents, all 
taking a direction south-east, thus indicating 
the declivity of the country towards that point, 
and ultimately discharging themselves into the 
4 K 


estuary of the Ganges, or the Bay of Bengal. 
The principal of these are tho ttoobunreeka 
and the Kos&i or Cossya. These great streams 
inosculate with numerous others of lesB dimen- 
sions, and during the monsoons the country ie 
overspread by a reticulation of torrents and # 
watercourses.* At the same season, jblis or * 
small lakes abound, but they become con- 
tracted, or else totally disappear, during the 
dry season. On the seashore, salt is an import- 
ant object of manufacture. 

From its intertropicai position and Blight 
elevation, the climate of Midnapore is, in the 
latter part of the spring and early part of the 
summer, extremely hot, the thermometer 
ranging from 80" to 95" in the shade; and in 
that season the country seems a desert. The 
monsoon rains setting in at the close of June, 
lower the temperature, and cause luxuriant 
vegetation. The cool season la«ts from Octo- 
ber to February, during which interval the 
average temperature is about equal to that of 
midsummer in Central Europe. The popula- 
tion is given under the a 'tide Bengal. 

The prmci]>al routes are, 1. From nor$h to 
south, from Bancoorah to Cuttack, through the 
town of M idnapore ; 2. from east to west, from 
Calcutta to Nagpore: the other lines of com- 
munication appear to be merely tracks through 
wilds. The territory comprised in this district 
was acquired by the East- India Company in 
1760, by sunnud or grant from Cossim Ali 
Khan, nawaub of Bengal. 

MIDNAPWRE, a town, the principal place 
of the British district of the same name, ia 
situate on the route from Calcutta to Cuttack, 
68 miles W. of former, and 179 N.E. of the 
latter. Here is a good ^azar, well supplied, 
especially with provisions, aud the town being 
situate on the left bank of the river Kosai or 
Coossy, water is also abundant. The school 
established heijB is under +bc government of a 
local committee, composed ■ f the chief official 
persons resident in the tow It is conducted 
by a head-inaster, who is a European, who has 
under him several assistant-masters. Midna- 
pore is in lat. 22° 24', long. 87° 33'. 

MIEMUMMAW. — A town of Eastern 
India, in the British district of Mergui, in the 
Tetiaaserim provinces, 55 miles N.NfW. of 
Tenasserim. Lat. 12° 50', long. 98° 47'. 

MILAPOOR, or ST. THOME.— A town in 
the British district of Chingleput, presidency 
of Madras, four miles 8. of Madras. Lat. 
13° V, long. 80" 2 (V. 

MILCHTA. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, 23 miles S. by E. from Khatmandoo, 
and miles N.E. from Bettiah. Lat. 27 * 2S', 
long. 85" J * . 

MILLICK, in the iaghire of Rampoor, 
lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Bareilly to Moradabad, and 26 
miles N.W. of the former. The road in this 
part of the route is good , the country open, 
fertite, and highly cultivated. Lit. 28 1 37', 
long. 79° 13*. 
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MILUM, in tho British district of Kuinaon, 
lieufc,-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a small 
town, the principal place of the Bhotia sub- 
division of Juwahir, on the route to Hi unties 
or Chinese Tartary, and 15 miles 8. of the 
Juwahir Pass. Elevation above the sea, of 
‘temple, 11,706 feet ; of town, 11,430 ; of bridge 
across the river Goree, 11,868. # Lnt. 30° 25\ 
long. 80* 11'. 

MIN DA WAR, or MANDOWR, in tho 
British district of Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W, Provinces, a town on the left bank of 
the Jumna, eight miles N . of the city of Agra, 
Lat. 27* 17', long. 78* 2'. 

MINDPOORA.— A town of Malwa, ib tho 
native state of Phur, 15 miles H. by W. from 
Dhar, and 152 miles W. from Hoosungabad. 
Lat. 22° 48', long. 75 22'. 

MIRCIIA, in the British district of Ooruck- 
pore, heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Aziingurh to Goruck- 
pore cantonment, 38 miles N. of the former, 
23 S. of the latter. It has a few shops, and 
some supplies may be collected from the sur- 
rounding country, though much overrun with 
jungle. Lat. 26 ° 28', long. 83° 14'. 

M1REANEE, in the British distinct of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment 
of Futtebgurh to that of Cawnpore, and 17 
miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 2G J 38', long. 
80° 15'. 

MI KG A HUN GIIAT, in the British district 
of Mnzuffumugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a station on the left bank of the 
Jumna, at a ferry on the route from Kumoul 
to the town of Meenit, and six miles south- 
east of the former. Lat. 29* 38', long. 77° 6'. 

MIRGAN.f, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabad, Iieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
station on the route from CawnpOre to Futteh- 
gurh, and 40 miles 8.E. of the latter. It is 
situate on the right Hank of the Ganges, crossed 
here by a ferry, fohnerly much frequented, but 
now in a considerable degree superseded by 
that of Nanamow, nine miles lower down tho 
river. Lat. 27 long. 80° 3'. 

MIRHAKOOR, in the British district of 
Agra, a town on the route from the city of 
Agra to Jeypore, and 10 miles W. of the 
former. It has a small bazar. The road in 
this part of the route is good, the country well 
cultivated. Lat. 27° 9', long. 77 ' 55'. 

MIROT, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village near the left 
bank of the Hansouti nulla, a torrent widely 
spreading during the nuns. Lat. 28*34'. 
long. 76' 37'. 

MIRPOOR, in the British district of Boolund- 
shnhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Allygurh canton- 
ment to that of Delhi, and 26 miles N.W. of 
the former. The road in this part of the 
route is good ; the country open, with a sandy 


soil, scantily cultivated. Lat. 28° 12', long. 

77 ° 57 '. 

M1RTA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a town on the route from the city of Jodhpoor 
to that of Ajmocr, and 76 miles N. E, of tho 
former. It standi on high ground, aud, viewed 
from without, has a striking appearance. The 
wall which surrounds it, is on the western side 
built of mud, on the eastern of good masonry. 
There are seveial temples, and in the middle 
of the town ft large and lofty mosque. There 
is a manufactory of felt here , and tho bazar is 
well constructed, but has an impoverished look, 
this town liaviug suffered much from the attacks 
of hostile troops ; in consequence of which tho 
number of houses has been seriously diminished. 
The present number of houses is 8,000, sup- 
plied with good water from three large tanks, 
the first at the north-west angle of the city, 
the second close to the east of Ajmeer gate, 
and the third about a quarter of a mile 
south-east of the second. The water from tho 
wells is brackish. The population, according 
to Boileau, is 25,950. Lat. 26° 40', long. 
74° 9'. 

MI RUN KE SARAE, in tho British district 
of Furrukhabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W Pro- 
vinces, a town on the loute from tho canton 
inent of Cawnpore to that of Fultehguth, and 
33 miles S. of the latter. It has a very fine 
same, whence its name, and the tomb of tho 
founder, in a garden on the opposite side of the 
road. There is a bazar, and water is abundant. 
Lat. 27° 1', long. 79 59'. 

M1RVAGUNJE.- A town in the British 
district of Backorgynje, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
122 miles E. of Calcutta. Lat. 22' 22', long. 
90° 19'. 

MIRZA MOOR AD, in the British distric t 
of Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad to the 
city of Benares, 61 miles E. of the former, 
13 W. of tho latter. The road in this part 
of the route is excellent ; the country level, 
wooded, and cultivated. Lat. 25' 17', long. 
82° 50'. 

M 1 ItZA POOR. - A town in the British 
district of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. Bengal, 30 
miles N.E, of Cuttack. Lat. 20* 43, long. 
S6 > 17'. 

MIRZA POOR. — A town in the Ihitioh 
district of Pumeah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, two 
miles W* of Furneah. Lat. 25' 46', long. 
87* 31'. 

MIRZAFORE, within the* limits of the 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a British 
district, named from its principal place, is 
bounded on the north by tne British districts 
Jounpoor and Benares; on tho east by tho 
British districts of Shahabad, Behar," and 
Palamow; on tho south by NirgOoja on 
the west by the territory of Rewa and the 
British district of Allahabad. It lies between 
lat. 28 a 50—25° 30', long. 82' IV— 33' 39', 
and has an area of 5/235 square miles. Tho 
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Ganges, when first touching on the district, land, having an elevation of probably 800 or 
sweeps for about twelve miles round the north- 900 feet; being part ^of the 1101 th -eastern ex- 
western corner, in a diVoction first southerly, fcremity of the great Vindhya range, which 
then easterly, when it passes into the district, overspreads the whole southern part* of the 
through which it holds a amyous but generally district, and gives it a rugged, barren, and 
easterly course of about seventy miles, and savage character. " 

flowing by the city of Mirzapore and the fort In a country promising in a geological point 
of Cbunar, reaches the northern frontier, along of view, the mineral wealth does not appear 
which it pursues its course for about eight considerable : the saudstone of Cbunar and its 
mdes farther, and finally leaves*the district rix vicinity is extensively quarried for budding ; 
miles above the city of Bdharea. The average tho kunkar or calcareous conglomerate affords 
elevation of the waterway of the Ganges at excellent lime ; native soda is found at the 
the north-western corner of the district, where I Tara and Kufcra passes; iron-ore at Lalganj, 
it is highest, is about 310 foot above the sea ; sixteen miles south-west of the city of Mirza- 
close to Benares, where lowest, 272. Through- \ pore'; fine slate south of the Rone ; and on the 
out the ninety miles of this part of its course ( northern bank of that river coal-fields have 
it is navigable at all times, and probably for been discovered. 

craft of fifty or sixty tons burthen. In the) Amidst the jungly hills and valleys of the 
lower part, its depth, according to Jacquemont, j southern part of the district, the air is repre- 
who viewed it in midwinter, when lowest, is i sented to be, enuring tbe hot and rainy seasons, 
about fifty feet ; its breadth he states to be | so pestilential as to prove inevitably fatal to 
great. At the town of Mirzapore, forty five i Europeans and to many natives; yet, in the 
miles higher, he describes it, at the same , beginning of February, Blunt experienced a 
Reason, as half a mile wide, of considerable j host of six days, a consequence, without doubt, 
depth in the middle, and at the margin two or of the elevation of the country. Even in the 
three feet deep. The Rono, flowing from the city of Mirzapore, on the bank of the (ranges, 
Ttawa torritory, after passing the western fires are desirable during the mornings and 
frontier of the district, flows through it in% evenings of the winter season. In the latter 
direction from \ve-,t to east for about fifty-two part of spring and the early part of summer, 
miles, and then crosses the eastern frontier before the mitigating effects of the periodical 
into the lhitish district of Rebar. It is rains have been felt, the heat is dreadful, 
desuibcd by Blunt as a considerable river especially in the vicinity of the rocks of Cbunar. 
even in the dry season, with a l>ed half a mile It i* said that the station and the city of Mir- 
v ide, and a rapid stream a hundred yards wide, zapore are rather unhealthy, from the circurn- 
xv i til about three feet water in the deepest part stance of the land being high toward the bank 
The Rebuild river enters the district at the of the river, and lower at some distance; by 
Bout h* western comer, and flowing in a north- which much stagnant water is produced. Tt 
easterly dim tion for twenty three miles, sub- is also stated that the soilof the town ofMirza- 
Hcqututl) in a northerly direction for twenty- pore, and the land adjacent to it, is so strongly 
nine miles, finally falls into the Rone. The impregnated with saline particles, ns materially 
Kunhur enters the district at the opposite or to injure buildings composed of liricks and 
Mouth eastern corner, rind, flowing in a north- mortar. • 

westerly direitum for thirty-five miles, also Respecting the botani* c” character of tho 
falls into the Roue. country, Jacquemont oim >rves, “Doubtless 

Tbe northern portion of the district, being 1 the Bureaus flabcllifonnis {species of palm), 
part of the lower valley of the Ganges, jartaken 1 the palmyra-tree of Europeans, and the tar of 
of its alluvial chaiacter There arc home excep- ! the Uimloos, acquires maturity here, though I 
ti< ms, however, as between the city of Mir/a- 1 have not seen it in this tract ; the mango pre- 
pore and Olmuar is a range of* rocky and j dominates ; next the tamarind and various 
uneven hills of sandstone, rising at the fort of 'sorts of mimosa ; oranges do not succeed well ; 
Chun.ir into an abrupt lock of considerable j the Cnsuarina muricata, is occasionally met 
height. These eminences aio no doubt con- with m the gardens, but tufted, stunted, and 
nected with the low sandstone range running distorted. There are various species of the 
nearly cast and west, a few miles farther south, terebinthine family, nearly devoid of leaves: 
and denominated bj Franklin the BimUchal they are probably Bpondias. The cotton culti- 
Kange, from the town of Bindavhal, at its vated in the vicinity of the city is probably the 
northern base. This range is horizontally stra- Gossypium herbaceum, with short coarse wool, 
tilled, micaceous and schistose towards the 'The $ugar-canes, which cover a xast extent of 
base, finer gminod towards the summit, where ground, re about the thickness of the finger, 
it is of a light colour, and, being well suited and a yarn in length.”' The above description 
for building, is extensively u-ed at Mirzapore of the cotton grown here does not appear to 
and Benares. Its elevation is about 00 feet correspond with that given at a more recent 
above Ae sea, or 2o 0 above tbe adjacent valley period, when it was stated that the cotton of 
( ,f the Gango^ the upper surface forming a this district is of good quality, strong, rather 
sort of table -land, diversified by numerous fine, of long staple, and making a durable cloth, 
small eminences, South of this tho land rises, The produce of the vicinity, however, forma 
as a sort of huge terrace, into another table- but a mu, ill part of the cotton brought to 
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market at the town of Mtmpore, which is the 
greatest cotton-mart in India, and where the 
cottons of the Doab, Oftde, Bundlecund, the 
Bangor and Nerbudda territory, and even of 
parts of Malwa and Nagpore, are collected for 
transmission to the lower provinces. Indigo 
is produced to some extent, and sugar is a very 
important article of cultivation, as thi9 part of 
the valley of the Ganges is the principal sugar 
district of India Toe principal alimentary 
crops are wheat, barley, bajra (Helens spicatus), 
various sorts of millet, maize, pulse, oil-seeds 
of different kinds,, ginger, turmeric, chillies, 
hemp (which is cultivated for its intoxicating 
property), melons, cucumbers, and other* pro- 
ducts. The usual esculent vegetables of Britain 
succeed well in the cool season, or that com- 
prehending the close and commencement of 
the year. 

Tne population is almost exclusively Hindoo, 
the Mahomedans being comparatively few. 
The latest census gives the total number at 
1,104,315; of which 649,1*20 are enumerated 
as Hindoo and agricultural, 380,778 as Hindoo 
ncta-agricultural ; while the Mahomedans and 
all others not being Hindoos amount only to 
15,364 agricultural, and 59,053 non-agncub 
tural. There are some native members of the 
English church, and a few descendants of 
native converts to the church of Rome, The 
principal places are Mirzapore, Chunar, and 
Lalganj. The chief military routes are-- 
1. From north to south, from Jounpore to the 
city of Mirzapore, and continued southward 
to Agori. 2. From north-east to south-west, 
from Benares to the city of Mirzapore, and 
continued in the same direction to Kcwa and 
Saugor. 3. From oast to west, from Chunar 
to the city of Mirzapore, and continued in a 
north-westerly direction to Allahabad. This 
road, made under the inspection of engineer 
officers of the East-India Company's Her vice, 
Is represented to be such as would do credit to 
any country ; and it forms the great thorough- 
fare by which the Valuable products of Bun- 
dlecund and the Saugor and Nerbudda terri- 
tories are conveyed to the banka of the Ganges 
for transport down the river. 

The tract forming thin district, probably at 
the remotest period of Hindoo history was 
part of the realm of Kasi, the capital of which 
was the neighbouring city of Varanasi or 
Benares. About the beginning of the eleventh 
century, it was subjugated by the sovereigns 
of Gour, from whom it was wrested at the 
dose of the same century, by the sovereigns 
of Canouj ; and on the overthrow of this last 
ttate by Muhammad of Ghor, in 1193, it 
became subject to the Mahornedan sovereigns 
of Delhi. In 1529 it was subjugated by 
Baber. On the dismemberment of the empire 
of Delhi, consequent on the invasion, in 1760, 
of Ahmed 8hah Dooranee, it formed part of 
the spoil seized by Shujah-ud-daulah, nawaub 
vizier of Oude, by whom a part was ceded to 
the East-India Company under the treaty of 
1775* and tho remainder by the treaty of 1801. 


MIRZAPORE, the principal place of the 
district of the same name, a town Bituate on a 
hank of kunkar, on 4he right side of the 
Ganges, here half a mile wide, and when 
lowest, deep in the middle, shallow towards 
the edges. The c<ftnmunication with tlie oppo- 
site bank is maintained by public furry at the 
Naughat, over which troops and stores are 
passed free of charge. Its appearance to those 
passing it by, water is imposing, from its 
great extent, numerous mosques and Hindoo 
temples, excellent houses of Europeans, and 
handsome ghats or flights of stairs leading to 
tho water’s edge. On closer examination, 
however, the aspect of the place does not 
improve : the houses of tho Europeans, which 
are the best of the dwellings, occur only at 
considerable intervals; the native town is of 
great extent, but consists mainly of three long, 
wide, straight streets, along the sides of which 
are rows of trees and of wells. Those wells 
are surrounded by a circular platform, and 
have large mouths, so that many persons can 
draw water at once, without incommoding 
each other ; and several are tasteful speci- 
mens of architecture. The houses for the 
most part are, however, built of mud or of 
i#baked brick, though tho vicinity contains 
abundance of excellent building-stone : they 
are seldom more than two stories high. 
There is no appearance of grandeur or anti- 
quity in this city, though much of business 
and bustle. Tts manufactures of carpets and 
other strong woollens, of cottons and of silks, 
as well an some others of less importance, arc 
considered to be on the decline, and it derives 
its present importance principally from the 
fact of t its being the greatest cotton-mart in 
India. The city and its virtftity are said to 
abound with lawyers, drawn thither by the 
great amount of litigation, resulting from tho 
active commerce of tbo place. The great 
wealth in transit and in store hero likewise 
invites the presence of various classes of 
thieves. The civil establishment consists of 
a judge, a collector, a deputy-collector, a 
collector of custom#, and othor functionaries 
for the due administration of the public 
business. The population of tjiis city is re- 
turned at 79,526. The military cautouraent 
is situate three miles north-east of tho city, 
in a sort of peninsula formed by the winding 
of the Ganges. In the. distribution of tho 
Bengal army, Mirzapore is included within 
the Benares division. 

The importance, and perhaps |he existence 
of this place, seems to be of very recent (kite : 
it does not appear to he mentioned in the 
Ayeen Akbery. TiefTen thaler, \fho drew up 
his description of India between 1760 and 
1770, mentions it under tho nime of Mir- 
zapur the Greater, as a mart, aftd as having 
two ghats giving access to the Gang#. It 
is laid down in RenneH’s Atlas, published in 
1781, but not mentioned iu the accounts o 
the march of the British army from Buxa 
to the vicinity oi Allahabad, though the 
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route must have lain through or near it. 
Distant E. from Allahabad, keeping to the 
right of the Ganges, 61 miles; keeping to 
the left of that river, and crossing by the 
ferry opposite Mirzapore, 53 miles ; from 
Benares cantonment, 8.W.,*27 miles; from 
Calcutta, N.W., by land 448 miles, by water 
721 miles, or if by the Sunderbund passage, 
898 miles. Lat. 25° 6', long. 82 J 38'. 

MIRZAPORK CHHOTA (THE LESS), 
in the British district of % Mirzaporo, a town 
on the route from Chunar to Dinapoor, 10 
miles N.E. of the former. Supplies and 
water are abundant here, the Aown being 
situate on the right bank of the *anges, in a 
well-cultivated country, studded with groves 
of mangoes. Lat. 25® 12', long. 83° 4'. 

MIUZI, or M1RJAN, in the British district 
of North Canara, presidency of Madras, a 
town on an inlet of tho Arabian Kea, or N oi tk 
Indian Ocean. According to Horsburgh, 
"the entiance of the river is between two 
* bluff points; that on tho south side has the 
deepesi water, clobe to which is the proper 
channel over the bar, where are two audthree- 
q uni tors and three fathoms water between the 
point ami sand-hanks in the middle of the 
entrance, on whvb the generally breaks. 
But though the depth oi water is sufficient i 


750 N.W. of Calcutta. 
82° 20'. 


Lat. 25° 10', long. 


MIS8R1K. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 47 milew N.W by N. from Lucknow, 
and 68 miles N, by E. from Cawnpoor. Lat. 
27° 27', long. 80* 38'. 

MITEEOOOKEM. — A town of the Deccan, 
in the state of Nagpoor or Berar, 167 miles 
S.S.E. from Nagpoor, and 210 miles N. by W. 
from Masulipatani. Lat. 19 u 5', long. 80 J 25'. 

M1THA BERKE, a village in the British 
district of the Debra Doon, and near the right 
bank of tho A sun. It was a station of the 
series of small triangles in the great trigono- 
metrical survey of the Himalaya. Elevation 
above the sea 2,189 feet. Lat. 30® 19', long. 
78 a 2'. 

MTTHTTN KOTE, or MJTTtTN KOTE. 
— A town in Einde, near the western bank of 
the Indus, close to the confluence of the 
J’riTijnud, or stream conveying into it the 
united waters of the Punjab. Burnes found 
the Indus here, at th* latter end of May, 
before the swell attained its height, 2,000 
yards wide. Later in tho season, the adjacent 
country, to a gieat extent, is overflowed, and 
becomes one uninterrupted expanse of water, 
as the land is, for a considerable distance on 


foi vessels of considerable bui then, the channel I each side of the river, on a low level. At this 
is so narrow as to admit only those of small . time of y ear climate is unhealthy. Mithun 
size. Both tho town, and a lort which fonneily Kotc i« admiiably situated for commanding 
protected it, are now very ruinous, in eOnse- 1 trade of the Indus throughout its whole 


q nonce oi the injuries it suffered in a siege 
by Hydor All, and subsequently from the 
oppi* j s->i\e government of Tippoo, his son. 
It was foinuily called Midijiy, corrupted by 


extent ; and hence has by some been recom- 
mended as i convenient site for an annual fair, 
whore the traders of Afghanistan and of 
Central Asia might be supplied with Indian 


the Mussulmans into Miui and Mman. a,ld British goods ; but its insalubrity is a 

— . .. _ _ _ J i x ~i . x.. ... .. lx 


Distance fiom Mangalore, 
RomWy, S., 


N., 115 miles ■ great objection to such a selection. It is 


fioin Hmnlkiy. S„ Bangalore, N.W.’ j 8Urroundu ' 1 wlth flourishing dale-groves. 

23<i . Madias, N.W , MS. Lat. U J 30', long. 1 Elevation above the sea 2211 feet. Population 
74 op' j 4,000. It is #460 miles from the sea, in lat. 

M INREEK OTA. -A town in the British j ^ „ , . , 

distnct of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, l MtTI T LLA . A town n Hyderabad, or 

16 miles S.S.E. of Dharwar. Lat. 15 a lg', 1 Jonnnons of the Nizam, 109 miles N. from 

long 78 8 I Hyderabad, and 174 miles S.S.E. from Elhch- 

MISlfEEPOOR, in the British district 0 f I'**'' I® 41. 

Cawnpoor, host. -gov. of the N.W Provinces, M ITT A II I WAN A II , in the Smde 
a town on the route from Cawnpoor to Jeit- ' ^ ur ] ) ° oa1 ' the Punjab, a town 

poor. 38 miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 20 milos M . froni the right bank of 

. r . j oio I the Jlielum, 123 miles vv .N.W . of the town of 

MLSKOWLI, in the Ornish district of . ., t. b ,. . , ,, 

Oonares, lieut.-gov of tho N W. Provinces a I MITTANhE, m the Paraan division of the 
village on tho left bank of the Canges, ti AG , Pu "-J a >> » town •itnated 33 miles *.»*«« tho 
miles N W. of Calcutta by wate, ; 13 N.E., "S bt °f t1ie ludus > ™ . es 1 b " 
orlrther down the stream, than Benares, town of Peshawur. Lat. 33 46, long. 71 85. 

MITTEETOKUR. — A town in the terri- 
tory of O' de, 38 miles W.S.W. from Lucknow, 
and 15 m.tes N.E. by N. from Cawnpoor. 
Lat. 26° 40', long. 80® 30'. 

MOBEE. — A town of Burmah, situate 142 
miles S.S.E. from Ava, and 154 miles N.E. 
from Promo. Lat. 20" 5\ long. 97". 

»« *ax« _ MODERAH, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh. 

3l miles N.W. of the city of Mirzapoor poor, a village on the rout© from Nusseerabwl 
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Lat 2.5° 21', long. 83° 15'. 

MISSEHTOOR, in the territory of Oude, a 
village* on the mute from Banda to Purtab- 
gurh, tl miles \V. of the latter, 125 E of the 
former* Lat. 25 55' , long, 81° 48'. 

MIKSIRPOORA, in the British district of 
Mir/uipoor, limit. -gov, of tho N.VV. Provinces, 
a village on tho right bank of the Ganges, 

.a .r i«* * it. tr: - 
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to Deesa, and 155 miles S.W. of the former. 
It is situate in a country occasionally studded 
with hills, but generally level, with a gravelly 
soil, free from jungle, and partially cultivated. 
Lat. 25° 18', long. 73° 10'. 

MODHORAJPOORA. — A town in the 
Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, situate 27 miles 
S.S.W, from Jeypoor, and 66 miles E. from 
Ajmeer. Lat. 26* 34', long. 75° 45'. 

MODIBENI. — A town in Nepal, situate 
on the left bank of one of the branches of the 
Gunduck, and 119 miles W. by N. from Khat- 
raandoo. Lat. 28° 15', long. 83° 29'. 

_ MODOOPOOR. — -A town in the British 
district of RamgUr, lieu fc. -gov. of Bengal, 52 
miles £. of Hazareebagh. Lat. 23* 56 , long. 
86° 13\ 

MODUL, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Nusseerabad to 
Deesa, and 134 miles S.W. of the former. 
The road in this part of the route is firm and 
good, and passes through a gravelly country, 
partially cultivated. Lat. 25° 27', long. 

MOEYONG, one of the Cossya hill states, 
bounded on the north by that of Muriow ; on 
the east by Osimleo ; on the south by Malinin ; 
and on the west by Nustnng : it contains an 
area of 110 square miles, and its centre is in 
lat. 10° 20', long. 91° 27'. 

MOGLOOR CHINA (or THE LESS).— 
A town in the Mysore, near a tank, and close 
to the source of the Yagachi ‘river, in the 
rough country forming the east dpclivity of the 
W estern Ghats. Distance N. W. from Seringa- 
patam 88 miles. Lat. 13° 18', long. 75 c 51. 

MOGOVNG MYO. — A town of Burmah, 
situate 167 miles E. by N. from Muneepoor, 
and 190 miles S.S.E. from Sudiya. ' Lat. 
25° 18', long. 96" 39'. 

MOORA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Net; much to Jodh- 
poor, and 11 miles S. of the latter. Supplies 
are scarce, and must be previously collected. 
The water is brackish ; both that supplied 
from wells, and that from a small rill. Lat. 
26 J 8', long. 73° 10'. 

MOGULPOOR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from Hurdwar to the 
town of Moradabad, and seven miles N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 28° 56', long. 78° 47'. 

MOGULPOOR, or MUOHALPOOR, in 
the territory of Oude, a town on the right 
bank of the Chauka, here called the Ul, a 
stream tributary to the Ghaghra, v>5 miles N. 
of Lucknow. Lat. 27° 45', long, 80 3 55'. 

MOGUL 8ERAI, in the British district of 
Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Hazaribagh to Benares, 
177 miles N.W. of the former, 12 S.E. of the 
latter. It has a bazar. Lat. 25° 16', long. 
83* Iff. * 

MOGUL SURYE.— A town of Malwa, in 


the native state of Tonk, or territory of Ameer 
Khan, 31 miles N. from Sironj, and 78 miles 
W.N.W. from Saugur. Lat. 24° 16', long, 
77° 40'. 

MOHAN, in tjie territory of Oude, a town 
on the route from Futtohgurh, by Nanamau 
ghat or ferry, to Lucknow, 17 miles W. of the 
latter. It is situate on the left bank of the 
river Saeo, here crossed by a permanent bridge. 
Lord Vftlentia*styles it a village, but observes 
that it had the appd&ranoe of having anciently 
been of more consequence, the soil being filled 
for a considerable distance with a mixture of 
brick and li^e. Lat. 26 ' 46', long. 80° 45'. 

MOHANA, a river in the district of Bo- 
ghelkhand, territory of Rewa, rises near the 
village of Rypoor, and in lat. 24' 32', long. 
81° 32'. The elevation above the sea, of its 
source, must exceed 900 feet, as at Kouti, 
twenty- five miles farther north, ami the same 
distance lower down the stream, the elevation 
of the waterway is 923 feet. At that place, 
passing fiom the plateau of Rewa, over the * 
brow of the Kutra ridge, to the more depressed 
country farther north, it is precipitated down 
a fall of 362 feet. It thence turns to the 
north-east, and is discharged into the Tons, <m 
the right side, in lat. 24 ' 57', long. M 3.7, 
after a total course of thirty- -eight miles. 

MOHANAII. —A town in the British dis- 
trict of I'aneeput, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, situate on the rod to from the city of 
Delhi to Jhcend, and 35 miles N W. of the 
foimer. Lat. 29° 2', long. 76' 55'. 

MOHANE.- -See 1’iiaTjGV. 

MOFIAREE.— A town of tbe»w Deccan, in 
Nagpoor or Berar, situate 39 milts E N.K. 
from Nagpoor, ami 130 miles S. from Jubbul- 
poor. Lat. 21° 19', long. 79° 43'. 

MOHGAON. — A town of the Deccan, in 
Nagpoor or Berar, situate 43 miles N.W. fiom 
Nagpoor, and 54 miles K. by S. from Baitoul. 
I>at. 21° 38', long. 78" 45'. 

MOHNE, in Koonawur, a district of 15u»- 
sahir, is a fortress, with a celebrated Hindoo 
temple dedicated to Badiinath, and crowned 
by a ball of pure gold, said to weigh fifteen or 
twenty pounds. It is situate oh the southern 
declivity of the great Ruldung Mountain, and 
in a pergunnah or division bearing the name of 
Kumroo. Lat. 31° 26', long. 78 w 19'. 

MOHODA. — A town in Nagpoor Or Tkrar, 
situate 20 miles E. from Nagpoor, ami 110 
miles E.H.E. from Baitool. Lat. 21 3 long. 
79° 29'. * * 

MOHOL, — A town in the British district of 
SJiolapoor, presidency of Bombay, 1J) miles 
W.N.W. of Sholapoor. Lit. 17 n 48', long. 
75° 42'. S 

MOIIOLT, or MAHOWLY, in the territory 
of Oude, a small town on the route from 
Bareilly to Lucknow, 89 miles S.R. of the 
former, 67 N.W, of the latter. It has a bazar, 
and is well supplied with water. Lat. 27° 40', 
long. 80° 32'. 
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MOHON. — A river of Sirgoojah, on the 
south-west frontier <jf Bengal, rising in lat. 
23° 11', long. 83° 18', apd flowing for eighty- 
five miles first westerly, and then northerly, 
falls into the Rhern or Hohund, on the right 
side, in lat. 23 J 50', long, 82# 51'. 

MOHONA, or MATIONA, in the territory 
ofdwulior, or possessions of Scindia, a town 
on the route from Gwalior fort to Sironj, 
30 nuleH N.YV. of former, 130. N. of latter. 

I ^it. 2.0° 5P, long. 77° 45'. • 

MOHOU REE, or MOWAREE, in the 
British district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the 
JN r . NY . Provinces, a village on the route from 
Allahabad cantonment to Hew ah, and 10 miles 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 25’ 21', long. 81*58'. 

MOHRA DII BLA, in the British district 
of Moradabad, bent. -gov. of the N.YV. Pro- 
vinces, a village situate at the point where the 
small river Dhela flows to the south from the 
Sewalik range. It promises to be an important 
locality, containing numerous indications of 
coal, and many seams have been tried for 
specimens, which, however, as yet have not 
been obtained of good quality, as they contain 
much iron pyrites. N. «»f Moradabad 40 miles. 
Lat. 2b 24', long. 7b 0 4'. 

MO l {REE, m the, British district Morad- 
abad, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route frmn llmdwar to the town 
of Moiad.thad, and JIG miles N.W. of the latter. 
The road sn this part of the route is good. 
Lat. 29 4\ long. 74>'42. 

MOHBEN1, in the British district of Khah- 
Jclniupooi , lieut. -gov. of the N.YY 7 . Provinces, 
a village on the route from Bareilly to Secia- 
poor, and 43 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 
28 9, long. 80" 5. 

MOH l T MI) A BAD, in the British dibtrict 
of Azimgurh, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Azimgurh to 
Mozuffeipoor, 1 4 miles E. of tho'fornior. Lat. 
26“, long. 83 J 28'. 

MOM UMDA BAD, in the British district 
of Jaloun, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Jaloun to Baiulah, 

1 7 miles S.E. by S. of the former. Lat. 25° 57', 
long. 79 ’ 31'. 

MOUUMDEE, in the territory of Oudo, a 
town on the route from Bareilly to Lucknow, 
01 miles S.E. of the former, 90 N.\Y r . of the 
latter. It has a large bazar. Lat. 27° 58', 
long. 80 J 19'. 

MOHUN.- A town in Guzerat, or domi- 
nions of the Guicowar, situate eight miles N. 
from the right bank of the N erbudda, and 52 
miles E. by S. from Baroda. Lat. 22“ 6', long, 
74“ 2'. 

MOHUN OH OK I, in the British district 
of Subaru npoor, lieut gov, of Ike N.W. Pro- 
vinces, ih on the route from tho town of Suha- 
mnpoor to Dobra, and 2d miles N.K. of the 
former. It is situate at tho south-western 
bane of tho Sewalik range, whore the jtfvss of 


Lalldurwaza or Kheree, following the course 
of the Solatii torrent, debouches on the plains 
of Hindoostan. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
1,030 miles. Lat. 30° 10', long. IT 57'. 

MOHUNEEA, in the British district Shah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route 
from Ilazaiibagb to Benares, 147 miles N.W. 
of former, 42 S.E. of latter. It has a bazar. 
According to Buchanan, “ it contains 200 
houses, of which some are very large, being 
inns [caravanserais], with very numerouK cham- 
bers, disposed in a long range.” Lat. 25° S', 
long. 83 J 40'. 

MOHUNGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Pubna, bent. -gov. of Bengal, 124 
miles N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24 , long. 
89" 40'. 

MOHUN GURH, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeseuimer, a fort in the desert, and about 
35 miles N.E. of the town of Jessulmer. Lat. 
27° 13', long. 71 v 22'. 

MOHUN -KE-SUR AEE, in the British dis- 
trict of Benares, lieut.-gf'v. of tbeN.\V?Pio- 
vinres, a village on tho route from the city of 
Benares to that of Mirzapoor, seven miles 
S W . of the former, 20 N.E. of the latter. 
Watery is plentiful, and supplies may be col- 
lected m abuudance, The road in this part of 
the route is excellent ; the country level, 
wooded, and cultivated. Lat. 25“ Id', long. 
S2 55. 

MOHUN KOTE — A town ofSinde, in the 
British dUtritt of Kurrach^e, presidency of 
Bombay, 9 ’ miles N.E. of Kurrachee. Lat. 
25° 52', long. 1] 57'. 

MOHUNPOOR, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia's family, a consider- 
able town 110 miles S. of Guwaler fort. Lat. 
24° 47', long. 77° 43'. 

MOHUNPOOR.— A town of Eastern Tndi«, 
in the British district < f Southern Cachar, 
11 miles S.E. of Silchar. Lit, 24° 41', long. 
92° 58', 

MOH L T N POOR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of th^ N.W. Provinces, a 
village on tho route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that, of Etawa, and 3fi miles S.E. 
of the former. Lat. 27‘ 27', long. 78" 23'. 

MOHUNPOOR, in the British district Bij- 
nour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from M oradabad to Hurd- 
war, and 23 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
29° 42', long. 78“ 18'. 

MOHUNPOORA, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, a village on the route from Agra to 
Ajraeer, 128 mues W. of former, 100 E. of 
latter. I »*. 20° 52', long. 76* 10. 

MOHUR BUNGE, the name of one of tho 
Cuttack mehals, on theS.W. frontier of Bengal. 
It is bounded on the north-west by Singbootn ; 
on the north-east by the British districts Poo- 
ralia and Midiiapoor ; on the south-east by that 
of Rallasore and the Cuttack mehal Neelgurh ; 
and on the south-west by that of Kcuujur. It 
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extend* from lat. 21° 24' — 22® 85', and from 
long. 85 ° 8 S'— 87° 14' ; is ninety-five miles in 
length from north-west to south-east, and 
seventy-five in breadth and contains an area 
of 2,025 square miles, with a population of 
21,125, 

MOHTJRKAPOOR, in the British district 
of Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, 
a village on the' route from Calpee to Futteh- 
gurh, and 18 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
Iff 0 20', long. 79° 45', 

MOHWAR. — A river of Bundelcund, rising 
in lat. 25° 6', long. 78° 5', and, flowing through 
Jhansee in a north-easterly direction for sixty 
miles, falls into the Sinde river, in lat. 25° 47 , 
long. 78° 23'. 

MOIRA FORT. — See Almora. 

MOJGURH, in Bhawlpoor, a town on the 
route from the city of Bhawlpoor to Jodhpoor, 
and 87 miles S.E. of the former. It is Bituafcc 
in the desert extending through the eastern 
part of the state of Bhawlpoor, which has 
genelhlly a soil of hard tenacious earth, covered 
in most places With grassy jungle and Btunted 
shrubs, but in some overspread with hills of 
loose shifting sand. The site of Mojgurh is of 
firm ground, with low sandy eminences on 
every aide, but at such a distance that light 
guns cannot command it. The walls are built 
of brick ; they are about fifty feet high (includ- 
ing the parapet, of about seven feet), and 
two and a half feet thick, with a terreplein 
four feet broad. On the north .side they are 
in many places perforated withi cannon-balls 
discharged during the siege canled on by the 
first khan of Bhawlpoor. The place is half a 
furlong square, with numerous bastions, and 
an outwork on the east side, to cover the 
entrance. A mosque conspicuously surmounts 
the gateway, and a little to the north is a 
Mahometan tomb, with a cupola profusely 
ornamented with coloured glazed tiles. There 
is a large tank outside the walls, and within 
are several wells, containing abundance of good 
water at the depth of fifty-eight cubits. Moj- 
gurh is in lat. 29° I', long. 72° 11'. 

MOJPOOR, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Alwur, a small town on the route from Nus- 
serabad to Muttra, and 61 miles S.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 27° 22', long. 76° 52'. 

MOKAMEH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 44 miles 
B. by S. of Patna. Lat. 25° 22', Tong. 85° 56'. 

MOKAURA, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 74 
miles N.N.E. Of Bombay. Lat. 19° 54', long. 
78° 23'. 

MOKERIAN, in the Julindcr dooab of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Baas, 92 miles E.N.E. of the town of 
Lahore. Lat. 81° 67', long. 75° 39', 

MOKHEIR.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahraednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
120 miles' N.E. or Bombay. Lat. 20°, long. 
74° SO'. 


MOKMAI. — A town of Burmah, 140 miles 
S.E, by 8. from Ava, and 176 miles N.E. by 
E. from Prome. Lat..20° 17', long. 97° 16'. 

MOKUMPAD.— A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 133 miles E, by N. 
from Hyderabad,* and 94 miles N. from Gun- 
toor. Lat, 17° 40', long. 80° 30\ 

MOKtJNDTTRRA, in Rajpootana, a small 
town or village in the territory of Kota, on thd 
route from Nefcmuch to Kota, 90 miles N.E. 
of the former, and 35 S.W. of the latter. It is 
situate in a long and narrow valley, formed by 
two parallel ridges of hills running north-west 
and south-east, between the Chumbul and the 
Kalee Sindh rivers. In proceeding from Kota 
towards the south-west, the road gradually 
ascends, amidst cliffs and rocks, to the brow of 
the elevated table-land of Malwa, towards 
which its extremity is guarded by a small fort. 
This defile is of great importance, being the 
only pass practicable for carriages for a con- 
siderable distance over the range extending 
from the Chumbul to the Kalee Sindh. It has 
been repeatedly the scene of obstinatcly-con- 
tested engagements, and formed the route of 
Colonel Munson's disastrous retreat before 
Jeswunt Row Holkar, in July, 1804. Accord- 
ing to Tod, the pass was named from having 
been fortified by Mokund, who commenced his 
reign aa rajah of Kota about the yoar 1630. 
Mokundarra has a bazar in a long narrow 
street, through which the .main road passes. 
Distant N. from Oojein 115 miles, S.W. from 
Gwalior 165, S.W. from Agra 210. Lat. 24° 50', 
long. 75° 59'. 

MOLACALMOOROO, in the Mysore, a 
fort on the north-west frontier, towards the 
British district of Dharwar. It is situate on 
the western acclivity of a ridge of mountains 
three miles south of the right bank of the 
river Chinna Hugri. Distant N.E. from 
Chitteldroog 40 miles, N.W. from Bangalore 
140, N. from Seringapatam 165. Lat. 14° 44', 
long. 76° 48'. 

MOLAWUN, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Banda to Pertaub- 
gurh, 22 miles W. of the latter, 114 E. of 
the former. It has water from tanks and 
wells, but supplies must be collected from the 
neighbourhood. Lat. 25° 45', long. 81° 40'. 

MOLLUNG. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Rungpore, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 10 
miles S.W. by S. of Rungpore. Lat. 25° 33', 
long. 89° 10'. 

MOLOUR, a town in the perguniah of the 
same name, is situate three miles N*E, of the 
left bank of the Jumna, 15 milea S.W. of 
$he town of Futtehpoor, Lat. 25° 45 ', long. 
80° 67'. . 

MOMEIL MYO, — A town of Burmah, 
situate 50 miles E. from the left bank of the 
Irawady, and 110 miles N.N.E. from Ava. 
Lat. 23° 20', long. 96° 47'. 

MOMINABAD, in Hyderabad, or territoiy 
of the Nizam, a town, one of the stations of the 
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British subsidiary force, usually denominated 
the Nizam's army. Distance from Hyderabad, 
N. W./ 175 miles ; Madras, N.W., 485 ; Bom- 
bay, E., 240. Lat. 18*44', long. 76° 27'. 

MONAPALEYAM. — A town in the British 
district of North Arcot, presidency of Madras. 
It is situate on one of the islands of the Pulicat 
Lake, 55 miles N. by W. of Madras, Lat. 
13° 54', long. 80° 16'. 

MONAR. — A river rising in lat, 28° 20', 
long. 91° 18', in the rang* of the Himalayas, 
and, flowing through Thibet in a southerly 
direction for forty miles, it passes through a 
gorge in the Himalayas into the native state, of 
Bhutan, through which it flows south-westerly 
for 110 miles, receiving in this part of its course 
the Demree river, a stream of greater length 
than itself. It subsequently for twonty-five 
miles forms the boundary between Bhotan 
and the A swim district of Camroop, and for 
fourteen miles the boundary between Camroop 
and Goal para, when it falls into the Brahma- 
pootra, on the right side, in lat. 2(T 1 L', long. 
9o° ir. 

MONAS8A, in the territory of Indore, or 
possessions of the Holkar family, a town on 
the route from Gonna to Neemuch, 162 miles 
W. of former, 18 E. of latter. It is situate 
in a valley bounds 1 on the north by the Chitor 
range of hills, has a bazar, in which a market 
is held, and is the principal place of a subdivi- 
sion of the pergunnah of Hampoora. The town 
contains 1,030 bruises and 4,100 inhabitants. 
Elevation above the sea 1,440 feet. Lat. 
24 J 27', long. 75 3 13'. 

MON AY.— A town of Burmah, situate 
138 miles 8.E. by S. from Ava, and 190 miles 
N.E. by E. from Prome. Lat. 20° 26', long. 
97 24'. 

MON 1>A.- -A town in the Rajpoot native 
state of Jodhpoor, situate 57 miles S.E. from 
Jodhpoor, and 74 miles S.W. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 25 3 47', long. 73’ 50'. 

MONEK, or MANER, in the British dis- 
trict Patna, licut. -gov. of Bengal, a town on 
tho right bank of the river Sono, four miles 
west, or above its confluence with tho Ganges. 
It is estimated to contain 1,500 houses and 
about 7,000 inhabitants. Distant 20 miles W. 
of Patna. Lat. 25 37', long. 84° 50'. « 

MONFOO. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the right bank of the Irawady river, and 
193 miles N.N.W. from Ava. Lat. 24 '23', 
long. 94° 51'. 

MONGHYli. — A British district, denomi- 
nated from its principal place, the town of the 
same name, and subject to the lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal. The extensive thannahs of Rheik- 
poorah and Dinniapore were, in 1817, trans- 
ferred from Behar to this district. It is 
bounded on the north and east by the British 
district of Bhnugulpore ; on the south-west by 
the districts of Ramghur and Behar ; on the 
west by Behar and Patna ; and on tho north- 
west by Tirhoot. It lies between lat. 24 13 20' 
4 r. 


— 26° 1', long. 85° 40'— 86° 50'; is about 115 
miles in length from north to south, and sixty 
in breadth. The area is 2,558 square miles. 
The principal rivers*which skirt or intersect 
the district are the Ganges, the Sukri, the Kyul 
or Kewli, the Ilhagmuttee, and the Gogaree. 

The staple crops are rice and wheat; but 
barley, pulse, opium, oil-seeds, indigo, sugar, 
and tobacco are largely produced, mainly by 
artificial irrigation, by which water is dis- 
tributed with great skill and perseverance 
over all parts of the surface. 

The climate of the northern part of Moughyr, 
especially about the city bearing the same name, 
is considered so salubrious as to be a desirable 
residence for invalids, many of whom accord- 
inly live here. The prevalent winds are either 
from the east, commencing usually in the 
middle of June and ^ontinUmg to the middle 
of February, or from the west, which prevail 
during the remainder of the year ; and when 
the wind changes, it does not usually blow 
from north or south, or any direction inter- 
mediate, but veers round at once from east to 
west, or west to east. The west winds are 
characterized by dryness, the east by moisture. 
The rainy season lasts from the middle of June 
to the middle of October ; and in spring there 
arc frequent squalls, with showers, and the 
fall of hailstones of great size. The air is con- 
sidered drier here than in the districts farther 
eastward, and in the highlands drier than in 
the plains. The heat also is greater in the 
highlands than in the lower parts, the elevation 
not being sufficient to produce any sensible 
diminution ol temperature, which, on the con- 
trary, is heightened by the reflection of light 
and radiation of heat from the rocks. The 
winters are less severe than in the districts 
north and north-eastward, the thermometer 
scarcely ever falling to the freezing-point. The 
amount of population is given under the article 
Bengal. Tina principal towns, Monghyr, the 
capital, Soorajpore, Ghiddore, and Shekbpoor, 
are mentioned under their* respective names in 
the alphabetical arrangement. The principal 
routes are —1. From east to west, from Berham- 
pore to Benares, by Patna aud Diuapore ; and 
this is a very important one in a military point 
of view, being the only route by which the 
mountainous tract extending southward into 
the Uamgurh district is avoided ; and, from 
lying along the right bank of the Ganges, 
having the further advantage afforded by the 
extensive navigation of* that great river; 2. 
from north to south, from the city of Monghyr 
to Sonah, and subsequently turning south- 
west, to Ramgurh ; 3. from east to west, from 
Soorajgurh to Behar ; 4. from south-east to 
north-west, from Ronah to Behar. 

Monghyr was acquired by the East-India 
Company in 1765, by virtue of the firman of 
Shah A Hum, emperor of Delhi, granting the 
dewanny of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

MONGHYR, the principal place of the 
British district of the same name, subject to 
G25 
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the lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, is situate on the right 
bank of the Ganges, aud on the route from 
Dinapore tfk Berh&mpore, The town comprises 
sixteen markets, .scattered over a space a mile 
and a half long from north to south, and a mile 
wide. The houses are generally small : they 
have sloping roofs of red tiles, and gables or- 
namented with earthenware figures. It is a 
thriving place, having a great number of 
manufactories and shops for the fabrication 
and sale of hardware and firearms, but of exe- 
crable quality. The view of the town from 
the river is agreeable ; it appears “ornamented 
with numerous gay Hindoo temples ; and the 
effect of the whole is highly picturesque.” 
The fort, built on a prominent rock, is partly 
washed by the Ganges, and where this is not 
the case, its rampart is defended on the outside 
by a wide deep ditch. The length of the fort 
from north to south is*' about 4,000 feet, the 
breadth 3,500 : it contains three large tanks, 
and many residences and offices of the civil 
establishment : it is also a military station. It 
is a favourite place of residence for invalided 
military men and their families, being con- 
sidered highly salubrious, and also very agree- 
able, from the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery. The rock jutting into the river is 
considered sacred by the Hindoos ; and at 
certain seasons vast numbers of pilgrims enter 
the river, for the purpose of ritual ablution. 
Formerly there was directly above tho bathing- 
place a handsome Brahminical temple, which 
was converted into a mosque by Shooja, son 
of Shahjehan. Within the font is another 
mosque, beautifully built of biack marble. 
The ruins of a splendid palace, buiit by Sultan 
Shooja, may still be traced ; and contiguous is 
a vast well, always abundantly replenished, 
and believed to have a subterraneous commu- 
nication with the Ganges. 

Buchanan estimated the population, about 
forty years ago, at 30,000 persons, inhabiting 
5,000 houses, ancj states the town to be a place 
of great antiquity, originally named Mudgalpur. 
It probably was at an early period a place of 
strength, but the construction of the present 
fort is generally attributed to Husain, styled 
by Buchanan the greatest of the kings of 
Bengal. It was repaired and enlarged, about 
1660, by Shooja, son of Shahjehan, at the 
commencement of his unsuccessful struggle for 
empire and life against his brother Aurungzebe. 
It was subsequently repaired by Cossim Ali, 
when preparing for hostilities against the East- 
India Company. His precautions, however, 
availed not, as, after a feeble resistance of a 
few days’ continuance, it was captured by the 
British. It was then considered a place of 
consequence as a stronghold in regard to its 
proximity to the north-west fro'dier; but the 
removal of that boundary to so great a distance 
has rendered it of no importance in such a 

S )int of view. Distant from Benares, K., by 
inapore, 265 miles; from Calcutta, N.W., 
by Berhampore, 304, by the Ganges 371 . Lat. 
25* 19 ', long. 86 ° 30 '. 


MONGULIIAT, in the British district of 
Rungpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right or south-west bank of the river Durlah. 
Buchanan describes it ^is a place of eonwider- 
ablq. trade, containing SCO houses ; which 
number, according to the usually-admitted 
ratio of inmates to dwellings, would assign 
it a population of about 4,000. Distant N.E. 
from the town of Rungpoor 22 miles. Lat. 
25° 58', long. 89° 25'. 

MONK HO, In the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of* the N.W. Pi evinces, a 
village 10 miles S.W. of the cantonment of 
Allygurh, 42 miles N. of Agra. Lat. 27 47', 
long. 78° 4'. 

MONOHUR THANA. — A town iu the 
Rajpoot stato of Jhalawar, situate 44 miles 
E.S.E. from Jhalra Patun, and 12!) miles W. 
by N. from Saugur. Lat. 24° 13', long. 
76° 50'. 

MONZE CAPE, or RAS MOOAREE, a 
sharply- projecting headland, forming the weM- 
ern extremity of the coast of Sinde, is tin* 
termination seawards of the high lands known 
in different paits by the nanus of the llala, 
Brahooic, and Pubb mountains. Pollmgir 
states that “it springs abruptly to a conspi- 
cuous height and grandeur out of the sea 
but Horsburgh describes it as of model ate 
height; and m^tliis he is home out by tin* 
outline given in Dalrymple’a charts of the 
coast of Sinde. On the north west of it is 
the island of Chilney or Churn a. the channel 
of separation being four miles wide, and siv 
or seven fathoms deep in the middle. Lat. 
24° fiff, long. 66 43'. 

MOO, a river of Burrnah, rising in lat. 
23° 33', long. 95 3 27', and, flowing in a south- 
erly direction for 125 miles, kills into tho 
Ira wady, about forty- two miles below Ava. m 
lat. 21° 56', long. 95' 24'. 

MOOBAREKPOOR. — A town in the 
native state of* Rliawulpoor, situate five miles 
from the left bank of the Sutlej, ami As miles 
E.N.E. from Bhawulpoor. Lat. 29 13, lorn' 
72° 38'. 

MOOCH URI, in the British district of 
Etawa, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Mynpoorie to Etawa 
cantorpnent, and 12 miles N. of the latter. 
Water is obtainable from wells. The road iu 
this part of the route is good. Lat. 2G Q 57' 
long. 79” 1'. 

MOOD BIDPEREE. — A town in the 
British district of South Canrtra, preside ncy of 
Madras, 18 miles N.E. by N. of Mangalore. 
Lat. 13 w 4', long. 75" 3'. 

> MOODEBEEHAL. — A town in the British 
district of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 
92 miles S, by E. of Sholapoor. Lat. 16° 20', 
long. 76° 12'. 

MOODGUL. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate 68 miles N.W. bv 
N. of Bellary. Lat. 16°, long. 76” 30'. 
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MOODHULL. — A town in tlie Southern 
AI ah raita.j aghire of Moodhull, situate 02 miles 
N.E. by E. from Belgatun, and 45 miles S.W. 
from Becjapoor. I^at. 16° 20', long. 75* 2$. 

MOODHULL. — A town # in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate nine miles from 
the left bank of the Godavery river, and 120 
miles N.N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 50', 
long. 77 J 53'. 

MOODKEE, — A town twenty-six miles 
south of the left bank of tne Sutlej, and within 
the jurisdiction of the commissioner and super- 
intendent of the Cis-Sutlej states. Tt is chiefly 
remarkable on account of the action which tdbk 
place in its vicinity on the 18th December, 
1845, being the first in the war then in pro- 
gress between the British government and that 
of the Sikhs. On this occasion, the Sikhs, 
whose numbers far exceeded those of the force 
opposed to them, wore repulsed, and succes- 
sively driven fiom position to position, with 
the loss of seventeen pieces of artillery. The 
victory, however, was not achieved without 
great loss on the side of the British, especially 
in European officers, more than fifty of whom 
were returned among the killed and wounded. 
Distant N.W from Calcutta 1, ] 40 miles. Lat. 
30° 48', long. 7 f J r *5 . 

MO< >DKHA1D. — A towa«,jn Hyderabad, 
<*i i« rntory of the Nizam, situate si* miles 
tiom the lett bank of the Godavery, and 140 
mih m N.N.W. fioTn Hyderabad. Lat. Ilf 9', 
long 77 33'. 

M ( )( )1)N A I K A N H IX LLY . - - A town in 
the Rritish district of Beltary, presidency of 
Madras, J!) miles S. E. by S. of Btllary. Lat. 

1 t° 33', long. 77*20'. 

M< ><>]>( >NG. - A town in the British dis- 
trict of Amherst, in the Tona-serim provinces, 
situate 10 miles S.S.E. of Moulnnin. Lat. 
10 1 (/. long. 07' 18'. 

MOOHTXO. A town of Eastern India, 
in the native slate ot CJiiira, in the Gossya 
Hills, 50 mile- S. from Gow baity, and 31 miles 
N W. from dvnteahpore. Lat. 25“ 20', long, 
or i7'. 

MOOUKTALA. A town in Hjderabad, 
or territory qf the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of tho Kistnah liver, and 111 miles 
K..\I5. from Hyderabad. Lat. 16° 50', long. 
8<) 1 O '. 

MOOGLEM EERY. — A town in the My- 
sore, territory of Madras, situate 119 miles 
N.E. from Seringa patam, :utd 151 miles W. 
by N. from Madras. Bat. 13^ 29', long. 78° 9'. 

MOOH CM I)A BAD, in tho British district 
of Gurruokabad, lieu (.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Futtehgurh 
to Mynpoory, 13 miles W. by S. of the former. 
Lat. 27° 19’, long. 79° 30'. 

MOOJAUTI1APOORUM. — A town* in 
Hyderabad, or tonitory of the Nizam, situate 
on the left bank of the Tandoor river, and 
46 miles W.S.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
1 7“ 4', long. 77* 57’. 


MOOKHWAR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town 14 miles N.E. of the city of Agra. Lat. 
27° 18', long. 78*' 14'. 

MOOKSI. — A town in one of the recefitly 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate 1 4 miles E, by S. 
of Moodgul. Lat. 15° 58', long 76" 42'. 

MOOKUTPOOR, in the British district of 
Ramgurh, territory of Saugur and Nerbudda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. l-Vovinees, a town on 
the route from Sohagpoor to Nagpoor, 42 
miles S.S.W. of the former. Lat. 22“ 47', 
long. 81° 7'. 

MOOLA, a river rising in lat. 19° 26', long. 
73° 53', on tho eastern slope of the Western 
Ghats, and a few inileB north of the Malsej 
Ghat, and, flowing in an easterly direction 
for 100 miles through the British districts of 
Poona and Ahmednuggur, falls into the Paira 
river, a tributary of the Godavory, in lat. 
19 ' 32', long. 74° 51'. 

MOOLA MOOTA, the name of a feeder 
of the Bheema river, deriving its name from 
the junction near Poona, in the presidency 
of Bombay, of two streams, the Moola and 
the Moota, the former rising near the Bliore 
Ghaut, in lat. 18° 44', long. 73“ 28', and the 
latter in lat. 18* 25', long. 73° 30'. The 
united stream falls into the Bheema, in lat. 
18° 34', long. 74' 23'. 

MOOLEIR. — A town in the Brith-h district 
of Gandeish, •presidency of Bombay, 35 miles 
W.N.W. of ^ alligaum. Lat. 20° 44', long. 74°. 

MOOLGOONI). -- A town in the British 
district of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 
38 miles E.N.E. of Dharwar. Lat. 15 J 17', 
long. 75° 35'. 

MOOLKY, in the P»ritish district of 
Cauara, presidency of Madras, a town on an 
inlet of the 'Arabian Sc.*, or North Indian 
Ocean, receiving a river di trending from the 
Ghats, situate eastward. Ttn estuary or inlet 
on which it is situate is too shallow to be 
navigated by large vessels, but serves as a 
place of shelter for eoastiug and fishing craft. 
Outside the mouth of the inlet is a group of 
rocky islets, known by the name of the Mulki 
or Premeira Rocks. Distant from Mangaloor, 
N., 15 miles; from Madras, W., 370. Lat. 
13° 6', long, 74* 51'. 

MOOLTAEE, in the British district of 
Baitool, territory of Saugur and Nerbudda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Baitool to Nagpoor, 22 miles E. 
by & of the former. Lat. 21“ 47', long. 78 17'. 

MOOLTAN. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native stai • of I)har, situate 35 miles N. from 
Dhar, and 99 miles S, by E. from Neemuch. 
Lat. 23° 4', long. 75° 14'. 

MOOLTAN, an ancient city, stated to be 
the largest in tho Punjab after Lahore and 
Amritsir, is situate three miles E. of the 
Chenaub, the inundations of which reach it. 
Elphinstone, who saw this place iu 1809, 
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before it had been stormed by the Sikhs, de- 
scribes it as “surrounded with a fine wall 
between forty and fifty feet high.” It is built 
on a mound of considerable height, formed of 
the rums of more ancient cities. The bazars 
are extensive, and are well supplied with all 
articles of traffic and consumption, and the 
shops amount altogether in number to 4,600. 
Ijs pijpcipal manufactures are silks, cottons, 
snawlty loongees, brocades, tissues: its mer- 
chants are considered rich. Banking consti- 
tutes a large proportion of the business of 
Mooltan, in which it has in some measure 
supplanted Shikarpoor ; and the prosperity of 
the town is in all respects considered on the 
increase. 

The vicinity is covered with an amazing 
quantity of ruins of tombs, mosques, ana 
shrines, which show the former extent and 
antiquity of the city. North of the place is 
the magnificent shrine of Sham Tabrezi, who, 
according to tradition, was flayed alive here as 
a martyr, and at whose prayer the sun de- 
scended from the heavens, and produced the 
intense heat from which Mooltan suffers, and 
for which it is proverbial. The adjacent coun- 
try, watered by the inundations of the Cheuaub, 
produces fruits, esculent vegetables, graip, and 
other crops, in great abundance and perfection. 
Mooltan is said by Burnes to be to this day 
styled “Mallithan,” which he translates the 
place of the Malli ; and thence infers it to 
have been that capital of the Malli taken by 
Alexander. But Arrian mention^ several such 
cities ; and his brevity, and thi slender ac- 
quaintance which he had of the localities, must 
render any decision on such points at the pie- 
sent day hazardous and uncertain. Mooltan 
was taken by the Mahoinedans, under Maho- 
med Ben Kasim, at the close of the eighth 
century ; by Mahmood of Ghiznee, at the com- 
mencement of the eleventh ; by Tamerlane, at 
the close of the fourteenth. It has always 
enjoyed the reputation of a place of great 
strength. After various fruitless attempts, ex- 
tending over several years, it was, in 1818, 
captured by Kunjeet Singh, who cut to pieces 
the Afghan garrison of 3, COO, with the cxcep- 
tion of a small number admitted to quarter. 
The booty on that occasion is said to have 
amounted to four million sterling. The army 
of the besiegers consisted of 25,000, of whom 
19,000 were slain. Subsequently to the death 
of Bunjeet Singh, and during the distracted 
times which ensued, this place again furnished 
an object of contention. The atrocious con- 
duct of Dewan Moolraj, who in 1848 held the 
fortress of Mooltan, where two British officers 
were basely assassinated, demanded the re- 
newal of hostilities, the earlier >f which move- 
ments were rendered memorable by the extra- 
ordinary energy, enterprise, ami judgment 
displayed by Major Horbert Jjflwardes, then a 
subaltern, “who had seen but one campaign,” 
but whose military qualities would have been 
deemed worthy of distinction in a veteran sol- 
dier. The citadel of Mooltan at this time was 


represented as being more regular in construc- 
tion than probably any other place laid down 
in India by native engineers. It stood on a 
mound, and in form was an irregular hexagon, 
witffits longest side, which measured 600 yards, 
to the north-west. The wall, substantially 
built of burnt brick, was about forty feet hign 
outside, but only four or five feet from the 
ground inside, in consequence of the accumu- 
lation of the materials of older buildings. It 
was surmounted thirty towers, and pro- 
tected by a ditch faced with masonry. On the 
2nd January, 1849, the city was captured by 
a JJritish force under Geneial Whish, after an 
obstinate and gallant defence on the part of 
the enemy. On the 22nd, practicable bleaches 
having been effected, the British troops were 
about to storm the citadol, when Moolraj, with 
his whole garrison, surrendered uncondition- 
ally. The destruction of the fort, then com- 
menced, was a few months later completed by 
the elements, when the most violent storm 
ever remembered occasioned the flooding of the 
rivers of the Punjaub. “ Un the 28th August, 
the celebrated fortress of Mooltan was con- 
verted by the rains and floods into a mass of 
ruins. Owing, it is supposed, to some neglect 
of the people in charge of the bund up the 
river, the floods broke through and deluged 
the neighbouring country, and tho water winch 
surrounds the fort forced its way through the 
counterscarp into the ditch. 1 n a few hours the 
whole of the outer wall was flat ; and the water 
undermining tho towers, they and the gun-* 
on them were all hurled into the ditch. Next 
day the second principal w all fell in, the ciLulel 
wall and several of the domes having previously 
given way.” It was not thought advisable to 
repair the fortress with a view to its being 
rendered defensible and occupied as a military 
post. A redoubt, or small fortification, in the 
rear of the cantonments, it was believed would 
suffice for all pilitary purposes. An obelisk, 
erected in the town by order of government, 
preserves the memory of those who fell in the 
Sutlej and Punjaub campaigns. The circum- 
stances under which this part of theHikh turi- 
tory became a portion of the British dominions 
will be found detailed in the article Punjai n. 
The population of Mooltan, including tho 
suburbs and cantonment, is given at 80,1)66. 
Of this amount 40,140 belong to the suburbs, 
arid 15,853 to the cantonment. Lat. 30° 12', 
long. 71° 30\ 

MOOLWAGLE. — A town in the Mysore, 
presidency of Madras, Hituato 123 titles E.N E. 
from iSeringapatam, and 130 milap W. from 
Madras. Lat. 13’ 9', long. 78° 25'* 

MOON AG ALA FI. — A town in the British 
district of Maaulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
situate 66 miles N.W. of Guntoor. Lat. 17° 3', 
long. 79° 53'. 

MOONAGCJL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 29 miles W.N. W. from 
Hyderabad, and 148 miles E. from Kholapoor. 
Lat. 17° 29', long. 78° 10\ 
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MOONDAAR, in Bussahir, a cave on the 
southern declivity of the Burenda Pass, from 
the cioat of which it in. distant two miles. It 
is important as affording shelter to travellers 
on their way to attempt that much-drdfcded 
pass. Elevation almvo thtf sea 12,807 feet. 
Lat. 31 f 23', long. 78* 12'. 

MOONDAGAM. — A town of the Deccan, 
in the territory of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 
140 miles ft.W, by S. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 
19° 54', long. 82° 40'. • 

MOONDAGE. — A town in the hill zemin- 
darry of J eypoor, presidency of Madras, situate 
34 miles E.N.E. from Jeypoor, and 109 miles 
N. by \V. from Vizagapatam. Lat. 19° 12', 
long. 82 ' 55'. 

MOONDAGdOR. — A town in the British 
district of North Canara, presidency of Madras, 
til miles N.E. of Honahwar. Lat. 14° 58', 
long. 75° 8'. 

MOON DAL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Kaira, presidency of Bombay, 21 miles 
E. of Kaira. Lat. 22° 47', long. 73* 1'. 

MOONDEE. — A town .in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’s family, 
situate nine miles W. from the Suktha river, and 
88 miles \V\ by N. from Baitool. Lat. 22° 2', 
long. 76° 39'. 

MO0NDKA, in the British district of | 
Delhi, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a I 
village on the route from Delhi ty JIansee, and 
12 miles W. of the former. The road in thn 
part of the route is good. 28° 40', long. 

7T ti\ 

MOONDLAPAUD. — A town in the British 
diHtnct of Cuddajiab, presidency of M adras, 
(>0 miles N. oi Cuddapah. Lat. 15 20', long. 
78 58'. 

MOONDBA. — A town in the native state 
of Cutch, picsidency of Bombay, situate on the 
coast of the Gulf of Cutch, and 29 miles S. from 
llhooj. Lat. 22 J 50', long. (39 ^9'. 

MOONDREE. — A town of Mahva, in the 
native state of Rutlam, situate four miles from 
the right bank of the My hod river, and six 
miles S.8.E. from Rutlam. Lat. 23° 11', long. 
75° 3'. 

MOONDURGEE.— A town in the British 
district of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 
(32 miles E. by 8. of Dharwar. Lat. 15° UP, 
long. 75° 57', 

MOONDWA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from N usseerabad 
to Nagor, and 11 miles 8.R. of the latter town. 
It contains 200 houses, supplied with water 
from a tank. Lat. 27“ 3', long. 73° 55'. 

MOUND YPOLtdJM.— A town ofSouthern 
India, in the native state ofTravancore, 29 miles 
N.E. from Quilon, and 64 miles N.W. by W. 
from Tinnevelly. Lat. 9° 11', long. 76 '56' 

MOON GEE. — A town iu Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the right 
hank of the Godavory, ami 41 miles S.W. from 
Jaulnah. liat. 19° 27', long. 75 30'. 


MOONGHOM. — A town of Burmah, 117 
miles E. from Muneepoor, and 199 miles N. 
from Ava. Lat. 24* 42', long. 95° 52'. 

MOONGROOL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 63 miles S. by W. from 
Ellichpoor, and 104 miles E.N.E. from Jaulnah. 
Lat. 20° 17', long. 77° 26'. 

MOONJPOOR. — A town in Guzerat, or 
the dominions of theGuicowar, 109 miles N.E. 
by N. from Rajkote, and 51 miles S.W. by S. 
from Deesa. Lat. 23° 35', long. 71° 43'. 

MOON UK, in Sirhind, or teiritory of the 
protected Sikh states, a village on the route 
from Delhi to Eerozepoor, 140 miles N.W. of 
the former place. Water is abundant, as the 
village is near the river Gagur. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta, vid Delhi, 1,027 miles. Lat. 
29’ 49', long. 75° 57'. 

MOORA. — A town in the British district of 
Sumbulpoor, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, situate 29 miles W.N.W. of Sum- 
bulpoor. Lat. 21° 38', long. 83° 38'. 

MOORAUDABAD,— A town in the terri- 
tory of Oude, nine miles E. from the left bank 
of the Ganges, and 45 miles W. by N. from 
Lucknow. Lat. 26° 59', long. 80° 17'. 

MOORBAUR. — A town in the British 
district of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 46 
miles E.N.E. of Bombay. Lat. 19° 17', long. 
173 30'. 

| MOORGOOR. — A town in the native state 
of Kolapoor, territory of Bombay, situate 22 
miles K. froih Kolapoor, and 43 miles N.W. 
by N. from! Belgaum. Lat. 16 23', long. 
74" 15'. 

MOORHUR, a river rising in lat. 24° 8', 
long. 84* 26', in the British district of Ram- 
gluir, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, and, flowing in a 
northerly direction for twenty-two miles through 
Ramghur, seventy-nine miles through Behar, 
and thiitv mtles through i at no, falls into the 
Ganges a few miles below the town of Patna, 
on the right side, in Tai, 25° 28', long. 
85* 23'. 

MOORIGOORUM. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, situate on the left 
Lank of the Godavery river, aud 154 miles 
E.N.E. from Hyderabad. Lat. i8® 14', long. 
80* 40'. 

MOORJAPETT. — A town in the territory 
of Nagpoor or Berar, situate on the left bank 
of the Wcin Gunga river, and 91 miles S.E. 
from Nagpoor. Lat. 20° Kf, long. 80° 2'. 

MOORLEE.— A town in Nepal, situate 
53 miles S.S.W. from Khatmandoo. and 26 
miles N.E. by E. from Bettiah. Lat. 27®, 
long. 84° iff. 

MOOROOMGAUM. — A town in the terri- 
tory of Nagpoor or Berar, 110 miles S.E. by E. 
from Nagpoor. and 200 miles S. by E. from 
Jubbulpoor. fifct. 20° 21', long. 80° 36'. 

MOOROOSAY, a river of Arracan, rising 
in lat. 21° 20'. long. 92° 40', ami, flowing iu a 
south-westerly direction for thirty-five miles, 
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fails into an arm of the sea, near Tek-Naf 
Point, in lat. 20° 47', long. 92° 23'. 

MOORPILLY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 73 miles N. from 
Hyderabad, and 208 miles S.S.E. from Ellich- 
poor. Lat. 18° 24', long. 78° 40'. 

MOORSHEDABAD. — A British district 
within the jurisdiction of the governor of 
Bengal, deriving its name from its principal 
place. It is bounded on the north-east by the 
British districts Maldah and Kajeshahye, from 
which it is separated by the Ganges ; on the 
east by the British district Rajeshahyo ; on 
the south-east, and part of the south, by the 
British district of Nuddea ; ou the remainder 
of the south by the British district Beer- 
bhoom, which also bounds it on the west, with 
the exception of a vei v small portion hounded 
by Bhaugulpore. It lies between lat. 23° 48' — j 
24° 47', long. 87° 52'— 88° 41' : the area is 1 
1,856 square miles. The Ganges may be said | 
to be the only principal stream of this district ; . 
for though there arc others, they are offsets j 
from that great river. The Ganges is nearly ■ 
at its greatest size at the north-west corner, 1 
not having at that point sent off* any of those ! 
great branches which, meandering ttyough 
Eastern Bengal, find their way to the Sunder- . 
bunds. It touches on the district near Fur- 1 
ruckabad, on the north-west angle, and, flowing j 
south-east for twenty miles, hemls off on the 
right side the Bhagiuttee, a large branch, 
which, pursuing a sinuous course, but generally 
southerly, traverses the district! for seventy- 
miles to Burwa, where it crosses the south | 
frontier, and forma the boundary between the 
British districts Nuddea and Beerbhoom. It 
is navigable during the greater part of the 
year for the laigest craft which ply on the 
Ganges, and forms the principal channel of the 
route from Calcutta by, water to the North- 
Western Provinces, a week befng saved by 
proceeding through it instead of by the circu- 
itous Sunderhund passage, farther east Wd.nl. 
During the three months of the dry season in 
8 P riI ^gj the navigation is nearly impracticable, 
admitting no craft of above a foot draught. 
Below the divergence, the main stream is ! 
denominated the Podda or the Ganges, and, 
proceeding in a direction south-east for sixty 
miles, to the town of Jellinghou, at the south- 
eastern angle of the district, it there sends off^ 
on the right side, a large off&et, denominated 
the river of Jellinghee, and continuing to flow 
south-easterly, leaves the district. The Jel- 
linghee, following a very tortuous courbo, but 
generally south-west, forms the south-eastern 
boundary of the district for fifty miles, as far 
as Bailee, where it passes into the British dis- 
trict of Nuddea, and subsequently joins the 
Bhagruttee, the united stream being denomi- 
nated the Hoogly. The Jeljjnghe^, though 
less frequented than the Bhagrnttee, in conse- 
quence of its being a less direct channel of 
communication with the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, is superior in point of facility of navi- 


gation, being at all seasons practicable for craft 
of about two feet draught. 

The eastern part of the district is low, 
remarkably level, subject to extensive inunda- 
tions during the rains of autumn, and abound- 
ing in j bils or smrfll lakon, apparently portions 
of the beds of streams which have deserted 
their channels. There are also many tanks or 
artificial pieces of water. Tho town of Jel- 
linghee, on the bank of the Podda, at the south- 
eastern corner of thmdistrict, and probably the 
lowest point in it, is estimated to have au 
elevation of seven ty-fivo feet abovo the sea ; 
and Furruckabad, on the bank of tho same 
river, but at the north-western angle of the 
district, has probably an elevation of 101 i 
feet above the sea. In the western part of 
tho district are many hills connected with tho 
neighbouring highlands of Rajmahal-and Beor- 
bhoom, whence descend numerous torrents, 
which join the Ganges or its blanches, and, 
besides the important purposes of irrigation, 
serve to float down the firewood, which is 
obtained abundantly from the jungles. This 
western division of the district, locally deno- 
minated Rarha, is noaily unpioductive with- 
out manure, but, treated with that fertilizing 
aid and due irrigation, it yields moderate ci ops 
of rice, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, pulse, cucuibi- 
taceous plants, iudigo, aml # somo other articles 
of less importance. The mulbcny is lathi r 
extensively cultivated for fi odmg silkworms. 

The climate, formerly legarded as salubrious, 
is considered to have Utteily, from some un- 
known cause, di tcri mated in that respect. 
The station of Beihahipore is rcgaided as 
peculiarly unhealthy. According to one travel- 
ler, every hi cath of air which visits it, comes 
over swamps and marshy lands ; it abounds 
with ditches and stagnant pools, those fruitful 
sources of malaria ; and its too redundant 
vegetation is rank and noi-some. 

Before the commercial character of the Fast 
India Company had ceased, this district was 
one of the principal seats of its silk manuka 
ture, which was conducted principally at tho 
town of Berhampore. The production and 
manufacture were subsequently carried on with 
spirit, and in some instances vyith profitable 
results, by private poisons. In 1810, tin* 
quantity produced was estimated at 2,000 
maunds, or 160,000 pounds. Indigo is tho 
commercial crop next in importance. Tho 
principal silk manufacture is that of corahs. 
Of other manufactures, the following may be 
mentioned — Coarse cotton fabrics, works m 
brass and iron, blankets, carpets, paper, mats, 
toys, and carvings in wood and ivory. Bei- 
hampore, the seat of tho <^vil establishment ; 
Moorshedabad, tho ancient capital ami largest 
town; Jeajanj, Jellinghee, Bog^vangola, and 
Suti, are described under their respective names 
in the alphabetical arrangement. The principal 
military routes are— 1. From south to north, 
from Calcutta, through Burwa, Berhampore, 
and the city of Moorshedabad, subsequently 
diverging north-west to Rajmahal, and noitli- 
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east to Bogwangola. 2. From south-west to 
north-east, from Bancoora, by way of Sooree, 
through Berhampore, to Murchaand Rampore. 
The population of this Tlistrict is given uuder 
the article BENGAL. 

Tho tract comprised within this district, 
formed at a remote period part of the gTeat 
roalm of Mngadha, and on its fall, at the close 
of the seventh century, became a province of 
the kingdom of Gaur. At the commencement 
of the thirteenth century, when the Patan 
Mussulmans, commanded fyr Bakhtyar Khilji, 
invaded this part of India, it was ruled by 
a rajah whoso government was located at tho 
city of Nuddea, and who fled without making 
resistance, leaving his dominions to tho mercy 
of the enemy. It was immediately incorpo- 
rated with tho state which arose under the 
name of the kingdom of Bengal, and shared its 
various vicissitudes, until its final suhjugatiou 
in IS 8 1 by A char, T u the desperate confusion 
and exterminating wars supervening on the 
« death of Aurungzebe, when the remoter pro- 
vinces of the kingdom of Delhi became impa- 
tient of* the control of the paramount power, 
Moorsliud Kuli Khan, appointed in 1701 by 
Aunings.t»be, his dewan or chief financial 
officer, over the extensive and productive pro- : 
\uice of Bengal, fixed tho seat of his govern- 1 
ment at tlie t«>*vn tu .VI akhsu salad. to which, 
after himself, he gave tho name, still retained, 
of Moorshedabad. He < xorcUcd his sway 
more as a potentate tributary to a superior, 
than as a subordinate officer, until the period 
of his death m 1725, when he was succeeded 
in his dignity by lijs son-in-law Sbujah- 
liddin. (hi the death of Shnjah-uddin, in 
1739, his power devolved on Serefmz Khan, 
son of the mler la-.L mentioned, and grandson 
of tho founder of tho state of Mooishedabad. 
He, after the enjoyment of government for a 
few months only, was attacked by All Verdi 
Khan, ono of his officeis, defeated in battle, 
and slain; whereupon the vHitor, without 
meeting any further re -i stance, took possession 
of the city of Moorshedabad, and all the trea- 
sures and dominions of tho vanquished ruler. 
Ali Verdi struggled with great perseverance 
against the numerous armies of the Mahrattas, 
who repeatedly overran the country, and in 
1 742 partially piundi red the city of Moordied- 
abad, and succeeded in extoiting an agreement 
# for tho payment of olnmth, or a fourth part of 
the revenue of the province, as black mail. His 
death took phice in 1/56, and he was succeeded 
by his graudson Suraja Dowlah, the rash and 
sanguinary prince who, in 1757, defeated at 
Plasvsy by the British army commanded by 
Clive, fled from the field, to meet death in a 
•less glorious mode. Clive, immediately after 
the battle, pushed on to Moorshedabad, and 
declared as nawauh Muhammad Jaffier Khan. 
In 1760 this prince was deposed by the 
English, who raised Cossim Ali Khan to his 
place ; but he, having engaged in war against 
this British, was in turn deposed, and Muhnm- 
4 mad Jaffier Khan reinstated as nawaul). He 


retained that position until his death in 1764, 
and was succeeded by bis Bon Najmud-daulah. 
The dignity, long 9inco become purely titular, 
is supported by tho magnificent allowance of 
160,000/, per annum. Of this allowance, the 
sum of between 50,000/. and 60,000/. per 
annum is placed at the disposal of the nawauh ; 
from the remainder are paid the stipends 
of the collateral branches of the family, and 
the balance constitutes a deposit-fund, from 
which are defrayed the charges on account of 
the agency and of the college, together with 
other expenses incurred on account of the 
family. The district of Moorhhedabad passed 
to the East-India Company by the grant of 
Shah Allum in 1765. 

MOORSHEDABAD, a town, the principal 
place of a British district of the same name, 
lies on the route from Berhampore to Pinage- 
pore, six miles N. of the former, and 100 S. of 
the latter. It is situate on tho Bhagrutteo, a 
great offset of the Ganges, flowing from noith 
to south, and dividing it into* two parts - 
Moorshedabad properly so called, situate on 
the left or east bank, and Mali in agar, situate 
on the west or right bank. The aggregate 
town extends from north to south fbr a distance 
of several miles, i\ith an average breadth of 
four. Tt is a very indifferent place, consisting 
chiefly of a rude assemblage of mud buildings, 
lying confusedly together. The river, how- 
ever, enlivens the scene, being for a great part • 
of the year covered with boats, for the purposes 
of trade or amusement. The palace, con- 
structed by tAliverdi Khan, principally of 
materials broif^ht from the ruins of Gour, is a 
gloomy, ruinous pile ; but a new palace, which 
had been several years in course of erection, 
was completed in 1840. It is described by a 
traveller, who saw it while in progress, as “a 
fine building, in the European style, of dazzling 
whiteness, anti rising in glittering splendour, 
amid stately groves of flours 'ing trees.” Its 
cost was enounous ; and the extent and magni- 
ficence of the edifice is altogether dispropor- 
tionate to the dependent position of the 
nnwaub. Moorshedabad is a place of con- 
siderable commerce, lying on the most-fre- 
quented route by water between Calcutta and 
the North-Western Provinces. It is subject, 
however, to the disadvantage of being unap- 
proachable by craft of above a foot draught 
during the dry months of spring. According 
to a census taken in 1829, the number of 
houses was 40,118 ; of which 14,‘2S1 belonged 
to Mussulmans, tho rest to Brahminists : the 
number of permanent inhabitants was 146,176 ; 
of whom tho Mussulmans were 56,090, and 
the Brahmmists 90,086. To this number is to 
be added that of strangers and temporary 
residents, 767 ; making a total of 146,963* 
Whilst the capital of Bengal, Moorshedabad 
was. a place of 1 * great trade ami wealth ; so 
great indeed as to lead Lord Clive to institute 
a comparison between it and the city of 
London. From want of drainage, the place is 
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said to be extremely unhealthy ; hut the 
present nawaub is stated to have manifested a 
strong desire for the improvement of its sani- 
tary condition. A college was some years 
since founded here, at the expense of the 
native authority, to which subsequently an 
English professor was attached. Distance N, 
from Calcutta, by Berhampore, 124 miles. 
Lat. 24° 12', long. 88° 17'. 

MOORSUNGONG. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, 67 miles N. by E. from Dur- 
rung, and 74 miles N.W. by W. from Bishnath. 
Lat. 27° 13', long. 92° 11'. 

MOORTAUZPOOR. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or the dominions of the Nizam, situate 30 miles 
a by W. of Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 41', long. 

77° 26'. 

MOORUD. — A town in the Britibh district 
of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 43 miles 
a by E. of Bombay. Lat. 18° 20', long. 73° 2'. 

MOORVEE, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of G#zerat, a town, the principal place 
of the division of Muchu Kanta. It is situate 
on the river Muchu, which, twenty- two miles 
farther north, falls into the Gulf of Cuteh. 
The tallook *or subdivision annexed contains 
110 towns and villages, haying an estimated 
population of 24,000. It pays to the Guicowar 
an annual tribute of 6,000/. The thakoor or 
chief of Moorvee is a Jharegha Rajpoot. 
/Tradition represents him as the descendant of 
the eldest son and lawful heir of the rao of 
Cutch, who, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, was murdered by a yoitnger brother, 
and whose family thereupon fled* to this place, 
then a dependency of Cutch ; by the ruler of 
which their possession of Moorvee was sul>- 
sequently sanctioned. Disputes still exist 
between the two rulers. Distant from 
Ahmedabad, W., 115 miles; Baroda, W., 
155 ; Bombay, N.W., 300. .Lat. 22° 48', 
long. 70° 50'. 

MOOS A KHAIL, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 41 miles W. 
from the right bank of the Indus, 129 miles 
S.W. by 8. of the town of Peshawur. Lat. 
32° 25’, long. 70° 35'. 

MOOSE RY. — A town in the British district 
of Trichinopoly, presidency of Madras, 20 miles 
W.N.W. of Trichinopoly. Lat. 10" 57'. long. 
78* 30'. * 

MOOSIWALLEH, in the Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
10 miles from the left bank of the Indus, 123 
miles 8. by W. of the town of Peshawur. Lat. 
32° 16', long. 71° 22'. 

MOOSLA. — A town in the native state of 
Indoor, or territory of Holka*, 24 miles S.E. 
from Indoor, and 107 miles W, by 8. from 
Hoosungabad. Lat. 22° 27', long. 76° 8'. 

MOOSLEEMUDDOO. — A town in the 
British district of Kumool, presidency of 
Madras, 28 miles E.N.E. of Kumool. Lat. I 
15° 59', long. 78° 3<y. 


MOOTA RIVER.— See Moola-Moota. 

MOOTOURKHAS, in the British district 
of Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Futtehpoor 
to Bandah, 14 miles H.W. by W. of the former. 
Lat. 25° 48', long. 80° 43'. 

MOOTUTETTA. — A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 66 
miles 8.E. ofMadura. Lat. 9° 17', long. 78 ° 54'. 

MOOYANLAKHOOLEL. — A town of 
Eastern India, in the native state of Munee- 
poor, 31 miles N.W. by N. from Muneepoor, 
and 111 miles E. by N. from Jynteahpoor. 
Lat. 25° 13', long. 93° 50'. 

MOPEA. — A town of Eastern India, in the 
native state of Osimlee, in the Cossya Hills, 
26 miles S. from Gowliatty, and 54 miles 
N.W. by N. from Jynteahpoor. Lat. 25" 47', 
long. 91° 40'. 

MOPLAHS. — See Malabak. 

MOPOON. — A town in the British district 
of Amherst, in the Tenasserim provinces, three 
miles S. of Moulmein. Lat. .16° 26', long. 
97" 42'. 

MOR. — A river rising in the British district 
of Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, in lat. 
24° 31', long. 87"'l' ; it flows in a south eastern 
direction for thirty miles through Bhagulpore, 
and for thirty-five miles through Beerbhoom, 
and then, turning easterly, it proceeds forty- 
five miles to its junction^with the Dwaika 
river. The united stream holds a southerly 
course for twenty miles, when it falls into the 
Bhagruttee, in lat. 23° # 43', long. 8S C 10'. 

MOKADABAD, a British district in the 
division of Rohilcund, under the lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, is named fioin its prin- 
cipal place. It is bounded tlic north east 
by the British district Kumaon ; on the oast 
by the British district Bareilly and tho jagliire 
of Rampoor ; on the south by the British 
district lludaen ; on the west by Booluud- 
shuliur and Meerut ; and on the north-ue>t by 
Bijnour. It lies between lat. 28" 15' — 29° 27', 
long. 78° 10'— 79' 24' : tho .area is 2,967 squaio 
miles. Its frontier on the north and north- 
east is marked by a range of hills of no great 
elevation, separating it from tlto Patlee Doon, 
a depressed tract, forming the southern part 
of the district of Kumaon. Chilkea, situate 
on the right bank of the Kosila, where it* 
issues from the hills, is 1,076 feet above the 
sea. From that quarter, the surface of the 
country generally declines to the south, tho 
streams flowing in that direction* The same 
inclination is proved by actual nfoasu remen t ; 
thus the town of Moradabad, forty miles south 
of Chilkea, is 403 feet below it. The north- 
eastern part of the territory, extending along 
the base of the hills, consisting of the Terai or 
marsh land, is characterized by the prevalence 
of springs and streams, luxuriant vegetation, 
and deadly malaria, and overrun ttith gigantic 
grasses and rushes* jungle, and forest-trees. 
The country is in general level, though in .some- 
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places moderately undulating. The town of 
Moradabad is built on a ridge running from 
north-west to south-esat, and rising between 
twenty and thirty feet above the level of the 
country. Adjacent to it is a tract of sand, 
from one to two miles in breadth, and forming 
the depression down which the Ramgunga 
flows. To the south-west, the land declines 
towards the left bank of the Ganges, and at 
length in some places becomes kadir or march, 
the soil having been deposited by that river, 
and remaining liable to its inundations. There 
are other alluvial tracts along the various 
sti earns, characterized by moisture and fer- 
tility, and under cultivation yielding luxuriaut 
crops. In general, however, the country is 
well drained by its rivers, the Ramgunga, the 
Gunghun, and the Kosee or Kosila. The 
Ramgunga, which issues flora tfe hills at some 
distance from this district, though rather small, 
iH a rapid stream, receiving in its course various 
tributaries. From the town of Moradabad, on 
ifcs way to the Ganges, into which it falls, it is 
navigable fdl* about nine mouths in the year. 
It lias been conjectured that the whole extent 
of the ridge upon which the town of Morad- 
al»ad stands, was washed by the water of the 
Ramgunga at some former period. The Gun - 
ghun runs nearly [ mallei with the Ramgunga, 
flowing on the opposite side of the town of 
Moradabad, where the two rivers are at no 
great distance from each other : the former 
ultimately joins thh Ramgunga about ten miles 
below the town. The Gunghun is not navi- 
gable, though a considerable stream, for the 
most pait confined ttj steep banks. It is 
\au.ible in depth, and in many places fold- 
able, e\oept during the rains. A scheme for 
improving the irrigation of the northern divi- 
sion of the district by means of this river was 
sanctioned by the home authorities in 1837. 
The water of these rivers, hut especially that 
of the Ranigunga, is good, and^by some Euro- 
peans is piefcrred for culinary purposes to 
that of the wells, though the quality of water 
procured from the latter source is also well 
repotted of. The wells arc numerous, and 
abundant in their supply, fow failing even in 
the driest season. In the central tiact, the 
average depth of tho wells is twonty-two feet. 
The depth increases towards the hills in one 
direction, and towards the Ganges in the other. 
As the whole territory is alluvial, it contains 
no minerals. The climate of the cleared and 
dry tracts is moie congeuial and grateful to 
Europeans than that of almost any other part 
of India, and the average amouut of disease 
and mortality amongst them U as low as at 
home. The prevailing winds are east and 
west : the former are perhaps more frequent 
here than on the western side of the Ganges. 
The atmosphere is remarkably dry anil clear, 
fo£s being rare. The cold weather may be 
said to commence about the middle of October ; 
but from tho 15th September the nights and 
mornings are cool and pleasant. The months 
of December and January sometimes produce 
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a degree of cold that is almost incredible ; for 
instance, in January, 1836, the thermometer 
fell on two mornings to 22° at sunrise, and for 
some successive days it did not exceed 28 p at 
that time : many pieces of water were covered 
with ice. The cool weather continues to* the 
end of March, and often to the middle of 
April. The hot l||fads blow very irregularly, 
sometimes commencing about the 16th of 
April, at others not until the end of that 
month or the beginning of May : they are 
also generally unsteady, alternating with a 
less strong wind from the east. Severe north- 
westers occur at Bhort intervals from April 
to the commencement of the rains. The 
periodical rams set in irregularly from the 
10 th June to the early part of July, and cease 
in the end of August, or early in September : 
they are heavy, and during their continuance 
the temperature is moderate. 

Elephants are numerous in the forests, and 
though the breed is less valued for domesti- 
cation than those produced farther to the east, 
some are annually captured for that purpose. 
Tigers infest the jungly tracts. There are, 
besides, the leopard, bear, jaokal, lynx, fox, 
wild dog, nylgau, spotted deer, antelope, hare, 
and squin el. Among the feathered tribe are 
the ptafowl, floiiken or bustard, partridge, 
quad, pigeon, snipe, bittern, jungle-fowl, wild 
goose, and wild duck. Of reptiles, there are 
tho boa-constrictor, the cobra de capello, and 
three other venomous sorts of serpents, water- 
snakes, and sonic harmless kinds. Scorpions 
and centipedes mfest every building; but, 
though causing great suffering, seldom pro- 
duce death. The streams abound with fish, 
some of which are delicious. 

The agriculture of Moradabad is important 
and varied. The sugarcane succeeds well : it 
is of a large black kind, abounding in rich 
saccharine juice. Cotton also thrives. Rice, 
of very fine Quality, is grown in the watered 
districts. Wheat is produced in great excel- 
lence, and in large quantlt) ; but the food of 
the labouring classes is principally maize and 
millet. Fruits and esculent vegetables are 
abundant and excellent. The mango pro- 
duces great quantities of large fine fruit, but 
requires to bo carefully protected from the 
cold of winter. Peaches are large, juicy, and 
w t ell-flavoured ; nectarines scarcely ripen, and 
apricots are rare : neither apples nor pears are 
fane. There are custard-apples, figs, mulber- 
ries, guavas, and plums. Grapes are abundant 
and fine, but might be improved by better 
management ; flowers and shrubs in great 
variety have been introduced from the Botanic 
Garden at Saharunpoor. Of the esculent 
vegetables usually grown in Europe, many 
succeed very wqjl. There are peas, beans, 
cabbages, cauliflowers, turnips, potatoes car- 
rots, cucumbers, beetroot, celery, and a profu- 
sion of herbs. Under the last revenue settle- 
ment of the North-West Provinces, the govern- 
ment demand on the lands of this district has 
been fixed for a term of years, and is not liable 
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to augmentation until the yeaT 1872. The 
population, according to official return, 
amounts to 1,138,461 ; of whom 502,331 are 
represented to be Hindoo agricultural, 263,663 
Hindoo non-agricultnral, 182,767 Mahomedans 
and.others agricultural, and 180,700 of the like 
description non-agricultural. In comparison 
with the area, the returntifehow a population 
of about 422 to the square mile, a proportion 
which, to all persons familiar with statistical 
inquiries, will appear enormous. The British 
collector assigns various causes for the abund- 
ance of the population : the facility with which 
a family may be supported, and the consequent 
number of marriages ; the temperate habits 
of the people, and their respect for the nuptial 
engagement, and their general indisposition to 
emigrate. That the country is for the most 
part thickly peopled, is indeed obvious, even 
to the passing traveller. From one end to the 
other, with here and there occasional excep- 
tions, a broad expanse of rich cultivation meets 
the eye, broken by luxuriant mango and other 
groves, at short distances from each other, 
with generally a village to each. On entering 
these villages, the number of children playing 
in front of every door cannot fail to attract 
the attention of the most unobservant. Of 
course the fores t-traot is an exception to this 
general rule. The district contains nine towns 
in which the number of inhabitants exceeds 
5,000 but falls short of 10,000 ; four in which 
the number ranges between 10,000 and 50,000 ; 
and one in which the number exceeds 50,000. 

A scheme for improving irrigation in the 
northern part of the district was. sanctioned in 
1837, at au estimated cost of 6,000£. ; and from 
Major Colvin’s report it would appear that the 
features of the country were peculiarly favour- 
able to the project. The official document 
describes the tTact over which the proposed 
works were to be carried as onp of gentle 
undulations of the surface, th5 main ridges 
being nearly north and south, and falling off 
east and west into the rivers leading from the 
mountains. The sloping sides of these ridges 
were further stated to be intersected by minor 
watercourses with a strong southerly fall, and 
having generally a partial supply of water 
dependent on springs at their sources. 

The principal routes through the district of 
of Moradabad are, — 1. from Allygurh, and 
through the town of Moradabad, northward 
to Almora, by Cbilkea ; 2. from Moradabad to 
Almora, by Rampoor, a little east of the 
former route ; 3. a route in a direction south- 
east and north-west, from Bareilly, through 
the town erf Moradabad, by Nugina, to Hurd- 
war; 4. a route from south to north, to 
Hurdwar, running nearly parallel to the last, 
but ten or twelve miles nyre to the west ; 
5. a route in^a direction east and west, from 
Meerut to Kampoor, through the town of 
Moradabad. There are besides sevefal routes 
of less importance. 

Moradabad is part of the tract heretofore 
known by the name of Rohilcund, in conse- 


quence of its colonization by Hohilla Afghans, 
who established themselves here early in the 
last century. In 17J4, the power of the 
Rohillas was totally broken by a severe defeat 
which they received at Tessunah, near Kut- 
terali, from a British force subsidized by the 
nawaub of Oude, who, in consequence, became 
master of a large portion of their possessions. 
In 1801, the province, with some other dis- 
tricts, was cedqd to the East-Indi.a Company, 
under a re-arrang^nent of the Company’s 
relations with the nawaub of Oude, rendered 
necessary by the improvidence and misgovern- 
ment of the latter. 

MORADABAD, the principal place of the 
British distiict of the same name, is situate on 
a ridge of ground from twenty to thirty feet 
above the neighbouring country, and forming 
the right banljof the Ramgunga. Its appear- 
ance is not striking, it being very deficient in 
mosques, tanks, and all other public work^. 
There is one street about a mile long, full of 
shops, and paved with vitrified bricks set edge- 
wise. This used to be kept clean and in good 
repair, hut the funds formerly employed for 
the purpose of so preserving it being no longer 
available, it is at present neglected. There is 
a spacious serai for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers, and a market is daily held for the pro- 
duce of the neighbourhood. The jail is suffi- 
ciently large to contain 1,800 native convicts, 
ostensibly condemned to work in chains on the 
roads. Mundy conjectures? that their labour 
might be directed to some other objects ; “ for 
the roads,” he observes, ‘'through which we 
have jolted for the last three days seem perfect 
strangers to the spade and pickaxe.” The chief 
duty of the troops is to guard this great assem- 
blage of convicts. N eai ly west of the town, and 
slparated from it by the jail, arc the canton- 
ments, agreeably situate amid luxuriant tree-*, 
and a parade containing forty acres of ground. 
Moradabad is a civil station, and the eutcheiry, 
or residence of the collector, is a handsome 
bouse, surrounded by a mud lampart, with 
round bastions and a deep ditch. It was built 
by an official resident named Leicester, who, 
on the approach of a powerful Mahratta army 
under Hoi kar, manned it with sjjch forces as he 
could collect, and, though a civilian, kept the 
enemy at bay until Lake advanced and raised 
the siege. Moradabad had formerly a mint, 
the rupees of which had a very extensive cir- 
culation. In 1S35 and 1836, the mean of the 
thermometer at noon at this place was, for the 
month of October, 77°; November, 70°; De- 
cember, 63° ; January, 56" ; February, 61‘ ; 
March, 70° ; April, 76 J ; May, 8# ; .Tune, 86° ; 
July, 82° ; August, 85° ; September, 84°. In 
these years, however, it is stated that the tem- 
perature of the rainy months.wail much above 
the usual average. The population, according 
to the latest official return, is 57,414 ; the 
majority of which is Mahnmedan, and mostly 
of Patan descent. Elevation above the sea 
673 feet. Distance N.W. from Calcutta 838 
miles. Lat. 28° 49', long. 78 M 50'. 
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MO RAD I MUNZIL, in the British dis- Southern, extending, “parallel to the coast, 
trict of Ajmeer, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- from lat. 13° 47' to 14° 28', long. 97° 53', and 
vinces, a town on the soute from Nussoerabad distant from it three to four and five leagues, 
to Boondee, 43 miles H.E. of the former. Lat. having a safe channel inside, between them 
25° 55', long. 75 20. and the coast, with soundings mostly from ten 

MORADNAGAR, in till British district of *? fcfl, “ nw » deepening generally near 

Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a *. islands, and Hboalmg tu eight, seven, and 
town on the route from Delhi to the town of a,x fathoms near tl|fc main. 

Meerut, and 21 miles N.E]. of the former. The MOSEH. — A town in the British district of 
road in this part of the route »is good. Lat. Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 60 miles ft.E. 
28° 47', long. 77° 34'. • of Bombay. Lat. 18° 26', long. 73° 36', 

MORALKAKANDA, in Bussahir, a lofty MOiSULUKUL. — A town in one of the 
mountain-range, which stretches continuously, I recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
but with various height and breadth, in a south- or dominions of the Nizam, situate 26 miles 
westerly direction, from tt$ Himalaya bound - ' W. N.W. of Raichoor. Lat. 16° 22', long, 
ing Koonawar on the south, to Urki, in the | 77° 3'. 


state of Bhagul, or from between lat. 31 J 29' — 
31° 10', and long. 77 1 50' and ,77°. It forms 
the south-eastern or loft boundary of the valley 
of tho Sutlej in this part of its course, that 
great river running along its base, and receiv- 
ing numerous small feeders from its north- 
western declivity, whilst from its south-eastern 
side the streams flow into the Girte, Pabur, 
Tonse, and Jumna. 

MORA&SA.--A town in the British district 
of Kaira, presidency of Bombay, 66 miles N.E. 
of Kaira. Lat ‘*3 27', long. 73° 21', 

MOROKE BAY, on the east coast of the 
island of Bombay. The site having been 
pointed out as an. eligible locality for the ter- 
minus of the Bombay Railway, a project has 
been sanctioned for its reclamation from the 
soa. Lat. 18' 56', long. 72° 54'. 

MORNEE]. — A summit in a range of moun- 
tains of moderate elevation, stretching fiom 
Nahuu, in a north west direction, to the south- 
eastern extiemity of the Pinjor l)oon. Ifctfs 
surmounted by a fortress, which, though sur- 
loumlcd by the possessions of the Sikhs, is 
held by a Mahomedan chief, with a small adja- 
cent terntory. It was a secorRlary station in 
the great trigonometrical survey ot the Hima- 
layas. Elevation above the sea 2,413 feet, Lat. 
30 41', long. 77° 0. 

MOllOOM. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestiated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate 38 miles E. by N. 
of Sholapoor. Lat. 17 J 43', long. 76' 30'. 

9 MORRISON BAY, formed by several 
inlands composing the Mergui Archipelago, 
particulary the two larger ones of Doniet and 
Kisserraing, to the south. Its centre is about 
lat. ll u 53, long. 98° 29'. 

MORUDEA, in the British district of 
Uawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Elawa to that of Cawnpore, and 48 miles W. 
of the latter. The road in this part of the 
route is good, the countiy cultivated. Lat. 
26° 22', long. 79“ 42'. 

MORVEE.— See Mookvek. 

MOHCON. — A chain of islands on the coast 
of Tenasserim, known as Northern, Middle, and 


j MOTE], in the British district of Jaloun, 

1 lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route ftom Calpee to Goonali, 64 miles 
i S.W. of former, 121 N.E. of the latter. Lat. 
j 25 ' 43', long. 79 J V. 

I MOTE YE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 72 miles N N.W. from Jodhpoor, 
and (>4 miles S.W. from Beekaneer. Lat. 
27" 18', long. 72" 46'. 

MOTOORA. — A town in the British district 
of Pubiift, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 121 miles N.E. 
of Calcutta. Lat. 23' 55', long. 89° 40'. 

M()UDH£, a town on the route from Banda 
4>o Calpee, 21 miles N.W. of the foimcr, 47 S.W. 
of the latter. It has a population of 7,571 in- 
habitants, contains a bazar, and is well supplied 
with water. “Lat. 25" 41', long. S0° 10'. 

MOULMEIN, in the British district of 
Amherst, a town, the principal place of the 
Tenasserim provinces, is situate on a small 
peninsula, formed by the Salwein, the Gyne, 
and the Attaran rivers, opposite to the town 
of Martaban, and 30 miles N. of Amherst. 
Upon its cession to the British, in 1826, the 
site was *elo<Aed for a military station, and the 
town, which now bears all the marks of civiliza- 
tion, a few yearB back presented a very different 
scene ; the accumulation of dirty and ill-venti- 
lated alleys, of which it then consulted, having 
beeu converted in to afine seaport town, w ith open 
streets, quays, markets, churches, and schools. 
The main street runs parallel with the river, 
and communicates with different parts of the 
town by means of others joining it at right 
angles. The cantonment is considerably raised, 
well drained, and healthy, and its position is 
advantageous in a military point of view ; but 
the facilities of communication now provided 
by means of steam navigation, for the rapid 
disposal of troops upon anytparticular point, 
may be regarded as sufficient to secure the 
defence of this portion of the British dominions. 
The population of the town is given at 17,042. 
Vast fo tests in the neighbourhood yield an 
inexhaustible supply of teak timber, which, 
coupled with other local advantages, has 
enabled JVloulmein to supplant Chittagong 
and other ports on tho eastern coast of tho Bay 
of Bengal, in shipbuilding. The Company’s 
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steamer Ttna&serm, and her Majesty’s steam- 
sloop Malacca, were built at this port. Like 
most eastern towns, Moulmein lias suffered 
severely from the casualty of fire: in 1850 a 
conflagration occurred, entailing a loss of up- 
wards of 60,OOOZ. upon the principal European 
merchants. A newspaper, entitled the Movl - 
men t Guardian , has been established in the 
town, Lat. 16° 30', long. 97* 42'. 

MOUTNEE, in Sinde, i9 an offset on the 
left or eastern side of the great Sata branch 
of the Indns. Though once a large stream, 
it has now become a mere shallow rivulet, 
discharging its water into the sea by the 
unnavigable Kaheer mouth, in lat. 23° 51', 
long. 67° 38'. 

MOUTTSHOBOM Y O, or MONCHABOO. 
— A town of Burmab, situate 19 miles from 
the right bank of the Irawa<ly, anti 43 miles 
N.N.W. from Ava. The town is venerated as 
the birthplace of Alompra, the founder of the 
present dynasty, who selected it, on that 
account, as the seat of empire. Lat. 22° 25', 
long. 95° 46'. 

MOUZIMPOOR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Etawa, and 39 mile 1 ! S.E. 
of the former. Lat. 27° 26', long. 78° 24'. 

MOW, in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a towr* 
20 miles S.E. of the cantonment of Allygurh. 
Lat. 27° 4 7, long. 78° 26'. 

MOW. — A small town in the British district 
of Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
It is situate on the right bank of the J umna, 
and “is remarkable for two isolated hills upon 
the Doab side of the river, jutting into the 
middle of the stream. These hills are of red 
sandstone, which is quarried” for building, and 
abound in deep caverns and curious recesses. 
Distant 67 miles S.E. of the town of Banda, 
30 S.W. of Allahabad. Lat. 25° 17', long. 
31° 26'. 

MOW, or MAO, in Bundelcund, in the 
British district of Jhansee, a town on the 
small river Supprar. It was one of the first 
conquests of Dewada Bir, who established the 
Boondela dominion in this part of India, and was 
the first post of Champat Rao, when, towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, he raised 
the standard of revolt against the court of 
Delhi. Sleeroan styles it “ the large commer- 
cial town of Mow,” but gives no other informa- 
tion on the subject. Distant 70 miles S.W. of 
Calpee. I<at. 2^15', long. 79° 32'. 

MOW, or MATJ, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Allahabad canton- 1 
ment to that of Purtabgurh, in the Oude 
territory, 17 miles N. of the former, 14 S. of 
the latter. It has a bazar. Lat: 25° 42', 
long. 81° 56'. 

MOWA, in the Rajpoot native state of 
Jeypoor, a town on the route from Agra to 


Ajmore, 70 miles W. of former, 158 E. of 
latter. It has a tolerably good bazar, supplied 
with “cutlery, ornaments of gold and silver, 
and shawls, as well as the more usual rustic 
commodities of cotton, corn and flour, ghee, 
and coarse cloth.” « The town is surrounded by 
an earthen rampart with bastions, and has at 
its north-east angle a fort belonging to the 
Jeypoor rajah, The intetter of the fort “is 
about ninety yqrds square, and tho walls are 
very high, liaviug a^great command over tho 
renee, the parapet of which appears itself to 
be from thirty-five or forty feet above the 
bottom of the ditch. The latter is broad as 
well as deep, the couutcrscarp being about 
twenty fe®t high, Aland it is protected by a 
covered way eight feet broad, to which the 
interior slope of the glacis furnishes a parapet 
six feet high, but without any banquette.” 
Boilcau states that it contains 2,000 houses, 
an amount which would assign it a population 
of about 10,000 ; but this appears to be an 
exaggerated estimate. Lat. 27° 3', long 77°. 

MOWA, in Guzerat, a town on the south- 
eastern coast of the peninsula of Kattywar, at 
the head of a small bay. It is, howe\tr, an 
indifferent port, 'the anchorage being without 
shelter towards the south, and with a sandy 
bottom at from seven to ten fathoms ; and 
with the flood tide a vessel must lie with a reef 
of rocks right astern : it however has consider- 
able traffic. Distance from Ahniodabad, S., 
150 miles - Baroda, S.W., 13b; Bombay, N.W. , 
160. Lat. 21 J S', long. 71° 43'. 

MOWAH, in the Dryish district ofTiihoot, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route 
from Difcapoor to Purneah, 30 miles N.E. of 
fonner, 170 W. of latter. Lat. 25 w 46', long. 
8# 29'. 

MOWAH. — A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 48 miles 
S.E. from Mozufferpoor. Lat. 25° 33', long. 
85° 55'* * 

MOWAI, in tho British district of Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Cawnpore, by Chila Tara ghat, 
to the town of Banda, four miles N. of the 
latter. Lat. 25 w 32', long. 80° 24'. 

MOWAI, in the British district of Futtch- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the left bank of the Jumna, 30 miles 
W. of the town of Futtehpore. Lat. 2 5° 55', 
long. 80° 22'. * 

MOWANUH, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieufc.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the tovfn of Meerut 
to that of Bijnour, and 11 mile%N.E. of the 
former. Population 6,486 inhabitants. Lat. 
29° 6', long. 77* 55'. 

MOWASI, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Cawnpore to Luck- 
now, five miles N.E, of the former, 48 B.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 26* 30', long. 80° 3V. 

MOWGUNGE, or MAUGANJ, in the 
territory of Bewa or Boghelcund, a town on 
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the route, by the Kutra Pass, from Allahabad 
to Jubulpoor, and 91 miles S.W. of the former. 
It is described by Jacquqpiont as a large village, 
but the dwellings are miserable mud-built 
thatched huts. It has a. bazar, and is well 
supplied with water from a tank, a rivulet, and 
wells. Elevation above the sea about 1,200 
feet, Lat, 24° 40', long. 8U 56'. 

MOWHAIt, or %OHAR, in the British 
district of Futtehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village situation the right bank 
of the Ganges, on the route from Cawnpore to 
the town of Futtehpore, and 18 miles N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 26° 6', long. 80" 40'. 

MOWKIIAS, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allah alwul to Etawa, 
and 64 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26° 13', 
long. 79° 50'. 

MOVAAR, a river rising in the Neil- 
gherrios, in lat. 11° 22', long. 76 J 35', at the 
foot of the mountain called Makurty Peak. 
It receives the drainage-watei s of the Pichul 
and Pykara valleys, and, descending the lulls 
at the northwest augle, by a fall near Neddi- 
wuttum, turns due east after reaching the 
plains, and, flowing round the base of the 
Noilgherries, op Hie ‘oi thorn and eastern faces, 
joins in lat. 11° 28 T , long. 77 J 10', near 
Danaihoncotta, in Coimbatore, the Bowany. 
After a course of seventy miles, the united 
sticarn discharges *itsolf into the Cavery. A 
bridge of masonry has been erected over the 
liver at Tippacandra. 

MO Y UNI) A, in the British district of 
Jauusar, heut. -gov. of the NAV . Provinces, a 
village on a rooky and bare ridge, about two 
miles wist of the light bank of the Jumna. 
Lat. 30 41, long. 78° 6'. 

MOZABAD, or MAWZABAD, in the 
JvM^oot native state of Jeypoor, a town on 
th^outc from Agra to Ajmeref 180 miles W. 
of former, 48 E. of latter. Heber describes it 
as a “ rather large town, with a ruined wall, 
mosque, some good gardens, and several tem- 
ples.’’ A due temple belonging to the Jains is 
profusely adorned with elaborate sculptures, 
and surmouutfcd by a richly-carved dome and 
three pyramids of sculptuied stone. Lat. 
26" 40', long. 75" 65'. 

MOZUFVERPOKE, in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Dinapore to Mulye, 50 miles N.E. 
of former, 50 S. of latter, situate on the Little 
Guiiduck, a river so considerable as to be un- 
fordable, and which must consequently be 
ciossed by ferry. A government school has 
been established in the town, in which an 
Arabic and Persian teacher is maintained from 
the revenues of an estate assigned for that 
purpose by Mahomed Tuckhe Khan, a zemindar 
of Tirhoot. The population is estimated «at 
8,945. A destructive fire, attended with great 
loss of human life, occurred in this town in 
1838. Distance N.E. from Benares, by Dina- 
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poor, 173 miles; N.W. from Calcutta, by 
Hazaribagh and Dinapoor, 426. Lat. 26° 6, 
long. 85° 28'. 

MOZUFFURNUGGTJR, a British district 
under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, is 
bounded on the north by the British district 
Saharunpore ; on the east by the British dis- 
trict Bijnour, from which it is separated by the 
Ganges ; on the south by the British district 
Meerut ; and on the west by the Jumna, 
dividing it from Paniput and Sirhind. It lies 
between lat. 29° 10'— 29° 50', long. 77° 6'— 
78° 10' ; is sixty miles in length from east to 
west, and forty m breadth from north to south : 
its area is 1,617 square miles. The inclination 
of the surface is very gentle, and is from north 
to south, which is the direction of the course of 
the Ganges on the eastern frontier, the J umna 
on the western, and of the intermediate streams, 
the Kalee Nuddee and the Hindon, as well as 
of the line of slope of the Doab Canal. The 
surface rises from the Ganges on the one side, 
and the Jumna on the other, to the interior of 
the Doab, where there ib a prolonged elevation 
in some measure parallel to the rivers, and 
nearer the former than the latter. It is marked 
by a rage of sandhills, not continuous, but 
disposed in small ridges, of which one for a 
short distance runs parallel to the next in. 
succession, before it subsides to the level of the 
plain. The elevation of this range has been 
ascertained with considerable accuracy, its crest 
being selected as the line of the Ganges Canal, 
which is no'f in progress, and by means of 
winch a poi tion of the main stream drawn off 
near Uurdwar will for the purposes of irrigation 
and navigation be conveyed down the middle 
of the Doab to Cawnpore, where any redundant 
water will be reunited to the parent river. 
Nusseerpoor, on this line, and close to the 
northern boundary, in lat. 29° 45', long. 77° 55', 
has an elevation of 974 *Vet ; and probably 
neither sandhill, nor any other eminence 
throughout the district, • it* 100 feet above 
this place. At Kutowlee, close to the southern 
boundary, the elevation diminishes to 904 feet. 
A khadir, or low alluvial marshy tract, Btretclies 
in a few places along the left bank of the 
Jumna, and one much more extensive along 
the right bank of the Ganges. The Ganges 
khadir is for the most part very fertile, and 
admirably suited for rice-grounds ; but the 
damp, unwholesome air renders it ill suited 
for the residence of man. It is thinly peopled 
and ill cultivated ; a portion is made service- 
able for grazing, but this portion yields only 
the wild produce of the jungle. The chief 
products of the district of Mozufturnuggur are 
sugarcane cotton, tobacco, rice, wheat, barley, 
maize, millet, pulse of various kinds, oil-seeds, 
and esoulent vegetables. The tract appears to 
be considerably infested with wolves. In 1810, 
the rate of rewards for the destruction of these 
animals was increased, and in 1841 it was found 
requisite to increase it still further. The value 
of money in India considered, the scale of 
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reward# seems high, being five rupees for a 
female wolf, four for a male, and tvfo for a 
cub. 

The population, from a recent census, appears 
as amounting to 672, 8G1 ; of which number 
241,246 are returned as Hindoos agricultural ; 
248,925 as Hindoos non-agricultural ; 83,943 
Mahomedans and others agricultural, and 
98,747 und# the same heack non-agricultural. 
The proportion of persons to a square mile 
exceeds 331. The following is a classification 
of the towns and villages in the district : — 

Number containing less than 1,000 inhabitants 717 
Ditto more than 1,000 and less than 5,000 . . 159 


Ditto 1, 5,000 „ 10,000.... 7 

Ditto „ 10,000 4 

Total 887 


Of the chief towm some notice ^is taken 
under their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. The land assessment is fixed for 
a term of years, which will expire on the 1st 
July, 1861. 

The tract forming the preseut British dis- 
trict of Mozuffurnuggur was wrested from the 
Mogul empire by the Mahiattas, and in 1803 
was ceded to the East-lndia Company by 
Scindia, under the second article of the treaty 
of Seijee Anjengaum, which alienated all that 
chieftain’s “ forts, territories, and rights in the 
Doab.” A considerable portion of the district 
was included in the jaghire of the female 
adventurer Zebulnisa, more generally known 
as the Begum Sumroo, of whom some account 
is given in the article on the Meerut district. 
On her decease, in 1836, the jaghire lapsed to 
the Company. 

MOZUEEURNFGGUR, the principal 
place of the British district of the same name, 
under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, is 
situate on the left bank of the West Kalee 
Nuddee. It is a large town, having a popu- 
lation of 9,646 Inhabitants. Elevation above 
the sea about 900 feet. Distance N.W. from 
Calcutta, by Moradhbad and Allyghur, 984 
miles. Lat. 29' 28', long. 77° 45'. 

MUBARAKPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W 
Provinces. Lat. 29° 19', long. 78" 12'. 

* n British district 
of Aldemau, territory of Oude, a town on the 
right bank of the Ghaghra, 35 miles tt.E. of the 
city of Oude. Butter estimates the population 
at 3,000 ; half of which number are Mussul- 
mans, generally employed in weaving. Lat. 
26° 35 , long. 82° 38 f . 

MUCHERHUTTA. — A town in the terri- 
tory of Oude, 41 miles N.N.W. from Lucknow, 

? * i S,E ‘ 17 E * from fthahjehanpoor. 

Lat. 27° 24', long. 80° 45'. 

MUCHKAUTA, in the peninsula of Kat- 
tywar, province of Guzerat, a prant or division 
named from the river Muchoo, which flown 
nearly through its centre, in a direction from 
south to north, and fails into the Gulf of Cutch. 
This division is bounded on the east and south- 


east by that of Jhalawar; on the south-west 
and weBt by the division of Hallar ; on the 
north-west by tbo Gul£of Cutch ; on the north 
by the Runn or Great Salt Marsh ; and lies 
between lat. 22° 30'— 23° 6', long. 70° 34' — 
71° 3'. There it no accurate return of the 
area, which may prohably be about 700 square 
miles. It is held by three thakoors or chiefs ; 
and in the description of #eir respective terri- 
tories, all tha^ is known of the constituent 
parts of this division is stated — Seo Mouiivek, 
Udala, and Mallia. 

MUCHLEESHEHUR, in the British dis- 
trict of Jounpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Allahabad to 
Jounpoor cantonment, 45 miles N.E. of the 
former, 21 S.W. of the latter. It baa a large 
bazar. Lat. 25° 42', long. 82° 26'. 

MUCKUNDGUNGE.--A town in the 
British district of Ramgur, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 19 miles N.W. by N. of Ramgur. 
Lat. 23° 56’, long. 85° 21'. 

MUCKUNPOOR, in the territory of Revva 
or Baghelcund, a town nine mile* S. of the 
town of Rewa. It appears to tye a place of 
some importance, as its name enters into the 
title of the ruler of the country, who R styled 
rajah of Rewa and Muckunpoor, or Mookun- 
pore, as it is Bpellcd in the English copy of 
the treaty concluded with him. Lat. 21 24', 
long. 81° 19'. 

MUCKWANPORE, in the kingdom of 
Nepaul, a village situate on the banks of the 
river Kurra, a feeder the Raptee, whence 
the fort of Muckwanpore bears about E by N. 
The valley of Muckwanpore, of which the 
ancient rajah was dispossessed^ the Goorklias, 
is of no great extent, but the soil is fertile, 
yielding rice in great abundance and variety. 
Lat. 27° 22', long. 85° 11'. 

MtJ D BUN I, in the British did rick of 
Ghazeepore, Meut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Ghazeepore 
cantonment to Chupra, 64 miles E. of the 
former, 18 W. of the latter. Lat. 25’ 48', 
long. 84 v 32’. 

MGDDEERA. — A town in Jfyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 129 miles E. by S. 
from Hyderabad, and 76 miles N.W. from 
Mahulipatam. Lat. 16 y 57', long. 80 * 26'. 

MUDDOOR.- A town in tho Mysore, 27 
miles E.N.E. fijpm Seringapatam, and 102 
miles N.W. by W. from Salem. Lat. 12 f 36', 
long. 77° 6'. 

MUDDUCK SERA.— A town in the 

Rruisb district of Bellary, presidency 0 f 
Madras, 86 miles y.S.E. of Biliary. Lat. 
13" 57', long. 77° 20'. 

MUDDUKRRAY. — A town is the British 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
eight miles 8. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 10° 54' 
long. 77° 2'. 

MUDDUM. — A town in tho British dis- 
trict of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, nine 
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miles N,W. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 8° 49', lung. 
77 1 39'. 

MUDDUMPULLY.* — A town in the 
British district of Cuddapah, presidency of 
Madras, 120 miles W. by N. of Madras. Lat. 
10" 33', long. 73° 34'. 

MUDPUNPOOR.-— A town in the native 
state of Tnlaliandy, in Orissa, 51 miles 
N.E. by E. from Joonnagudda, and 78 miles 
W.N.W. from Goomsoor. 'Lat. 20 J 1%', 
long. 83° 37'. 

MUUGEURY DROOG, in the Mysore, a 
hill fort among the mountains on the north-east 
frontier, towards tho British district Bellary. 
Approached from the east, its view is very 
fine, both the works and the vast rock on 
which they stand being very conspicuous and 
grand. On the destruction of the monarch) 
of Vjjaynnagar by a Mussulman confeder.uy, 
a d. 1504, at the great battle of Talikot, it 
was seized by a poligar or chief of the country, 
and subsequently came into the possession of 
the rajahs of Mysore, one of whom replaced 
the mud fort with the present fortress of stone, 
and also built a palace and a large temple ; 
and "Hyder Ali, after he had become master 
of Mysore, extended and strengthened the 
fortifications. In k d. 1772 it fell into the 
hands of the Mahrattas, but was recovered in 
the following year by Tippoo Sultan. Prom 
its long senes of calamities, the town, once 
highly prosperous, «s now merely a group of 
niius. Distance from Bangalore, N.W , 50 
miles ; Seringapatam, N. 95. Lat. 13° 40', 
long 77’ 10'. • 

MUDH, in the Rajpoot state of Be^caneer, 
a village on the route from the town of Bee- 
kaneer to that of Jessulmeic, and 80 miles 
S.W. of the former. Here, in 1^35, Shah Shooja, 
tlie expelled monaich of Afghanistan, took 
refuge m a state of such distress, that he 
thankfully accepted some trays of dried fruit 
from the officers of the British mission in 
Rajpootana. Mudh is in lat. 27° 50', long. 
73". 

MUDHARGARHT, in the British district 
of Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W f Provinces, a 
village on the •northern frontier, towards the 
district of Muttra, and on tho route from 
Khasganj to the city of Agra, 11 miles N.E. 
jof the latter. Lat. 27° 19', long. 78° 11'. 

M DDIl BUNEE. — A town in the British 
district of Saruu, lieut.-gov/ of Bengal, 28 
miles W.N.W. of Bettiah. Lat. 26° 5 T, long. 
84° 10'. 

MUDHOOBUN EE. — A town in the Britffch 
district of Tirhoot, lieut, -gov. of Bengal, 82 
milea N.E. by E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 26° 19', 
long. 86' 10'. 

MUDHPURI, in the British district of 
Bijuour, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a 
village on tho route by the course of the 
Ramgunga (Western), from Moradabad can- 
tonment to Fort Alniora, 48 milea N. of the 
former. Lat. 29 ‘ 29', long. 78' 42'. 


MUG. 

MUDH UN, or MANDIJN, in the British 
district of Mynpooree, lieut -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from the 
cantonment of Muttra to that of Mynpooree, 
and 10 miles W. of tho latter. Lat. 27 J 15'. 
long. 7S U 55'. 

MUDTPOOTl, in the British district of 
Delhi, lieut. -gov ^of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the roi® from Rhotuk to the city of 
Delhi, and six miles W. of tho latter. Lat 
28 J 40', long. 77° 11'. 

MUDLI, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Nusseeiabad to 
Deesa, and 111 miles S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 25° 44', long. 73 3 30'. 

MUDMESUR, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village with a Hindoo tenfyle, situate at the 
southern base of Badrinath Mountain. The 
river M udmesur, which flows below the temple, 
at atshort distance to the south-east, has its 
origin among the snows of Badrinath, and 
taking a south-westerly course of about twenty- 
five miles falls into the liver Mandakini, on 
the left side, opposite Nalaputun, in lat. 
30" 32', long. 79 u 8'. The temple of Mud- 
me^ur is in lat. 30° 36', long. 79° 15'. 

MUDNOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, eight miles W. from 
the left bank of the Man j era river, and 97 
miles N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 30', 
long. 77° 40'. 

MIJDOOPQRE. — A town in the British 
district of M^munsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
170 miles N.rE. of Calcutta. Lat. 24" 37', 
long. 89’ 59'. 

MU DR A, or MUNDURA, in the British 
district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the right bank of the 
Gauges, 772 miles N.W. of Calcutta by the 
river route, 36 S.E. of the city of Allahabad 
by the same. Lat. 25° 17', long. 82° 16'. 

MUDSAN, in the Britton district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate on the left bank of the Jumna, 
and 2S miles N. of Agra, 85 S.E. of Delhi. 
Lat, 27° 35', long. 77° 58'. 

MUD IJRKOOTEE. —A town in the British 
district of Barasut. lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 41 
miles E.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 47, long. 
89° 2'. 

MUFTIGANJ, in the British district of 
Jouupoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Ghazeeporeto Joun- 
poor cantonment, 39 miles W. of the former, 
11 S.E. of the latter. Lat. 25° 41', long. 
82° 55'. 

MUFTI KA PUItWA, in the district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Allah- 
abad to that of Futtehpore, and 13 miles 
N.W. of the former. It has a few shops. 
Lat. 25° 28', long, 81* 44'. 

MUGGUR TALAO (Alligators Pool), in 
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Sinde, a collection of hot springs, eight miles 
K. of Kurraohee, and swarming with alliga- 
tors. They belong to several fakirs, who have 
attached themselves to the tomb of a Mahome- 
tan considered by his countrymen to have been 
a character of peculiar sanctity. Hence is the 
name Muggta, Peer, by which the place is 
popularly known among Europeans, being a 
corruption of Magar Peer <%Pir, (t the alliga- 
tor’s saint.” These thermal springs are situate 
amidst rocky and veTy barren hills, ana spring 
out of the bottom of a small feitile valley, 
thickly wooded with date trees and acacias, 
over which the white dome of the shrine is 
visible. Adjacent to the shrine are a few 
h i ghty- omam e n ted tombs, the architectural 
style of which resembles that of some English 
structures of the age of Elizabeth. Allen 
says, “The devices w**re principally scroll and 
diamond work ; the carving, though not very 
bold, was elaborate in design and neatly 
executed.” The principal spring issues *froin 
the rock on which the shrine is built, and has 
a temperature of about 98°, the water being 
peifectly clear, and of a sulphureous smell. 
Another spring, about half a mile distant, has 
a temperature of 130°. The water, received 
into tanks, forms a grateful retreat for the 
alligators. On occasion. of a stranger's visit, 
the fakirs regale these animals with a carcase 
of a goat, and their struggles and contests to 
secure the prey constitute a scene at once 
ludicrous and disgusting. They are very tame, 
and never seek to injure human beings. It is 
remarkable that they are genuine alligators, 
and totally distinct fiom the gyryal, or long- 
snouted crocodile, which abounds in the 
Indus, a short distance to the east. The 
fakirs live in a few mud huts, the only human 
habitations in this vicinity. Lat. 24° 58', 
long. 67° 5'. 

MUGHS. — See Abbacan. % 

MUG HU R, in the British district ofGoruck- 
pore, under the lit*it.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town in the pergunnah or subdivision 
of Husainpur Mughur, situate on the route 
from Goruckpore cantonment to Lucknow, 18 
miles W. of the former, and 148 E. of the 
latter. It is on the river Aumee, here passed 
by ford or temporary bridge. Buchanan’s 
survey, made forty years ago, describes it as a 
poor scattered place, containing 370 houses; 
and consequently, if six persons be allowed to 
each, the population might be estimated at 
2,220. Here is the reputed tomb of Kavir, a 
personage held in great acoount amongst 
religionists, but whose precise opinions seem 
to be matter of much doubt. It is under the 
charge of a Muh&mmedan disciple, whose 
ancestors, it is said, have held the office ever 
since the funeral of the saint or teacher, of 
whose remains the tomb is the supposed recep- 
tacle. Mughur is distant from Benares, N., 
100 miles* Lat. 26° 42^ long. 83 d IP. 

MUGRA, in (grflrhwal, a village amidst the 
mountains on the southern frontier, between 


Surkanda and the ridge rising north-east of the 
Debra Doon. A few miles to the south-west, 
on the route between, this village and that of 
Nagal, is Sansar Dhara, or “ the dripping 
rock.” Mugra is in lat. 30° 24', long. 78 16'. 

MUGRIBEE.' — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, presi- 
dency of Boinhay, 75 mijes S. by W. of Hy- 
dmbad. Lat. 24° 20', long. 08° 17'. 

TVfUGRIBlJE, iq Scindo, a town situated on 
the Piniaree, a branch of the Indus. Below 
the town a dam has \een thrown across the 
Piniaree about fifty miles from its mouth. It 
is forty feet broad, and of proportionate height, 
but the water in the swell makes its way 
through numerous small openings to the chan- 
nel below, called the Goongra, which is navi- 
gable to the sea, discharging itself by the Sir 
mouth. The Piniaree is also navigable from 
the town upwaids to the Indus. The traffic is 
almost exclusively in rice, which, being pro- 
duced abundantly in Scinde, is exported down 
this channel to Cutch. Population 5,000. 
Lat. 24° 10', long. 68° 17'. 

MUGRONEE, or M AGIIA UNI, in the 
territory of Gwraliov, or possessions of Sciudm’s 
family, a small town with a foit, thiee miles 
north of the left bank of the river Sindh. Some 
iron-ore, raised in the neighbouring sandstone 
hills, is smelted hero. Lat. 25 u 42', long. 
77° 56'. 

MUGROR, or MUNG*RORE. — A place 
which, with Kera, gives name to the pei- 
gunnah of Kera Mungrore, in the British dis 
tnct Mirzapoor. It is situate 26 miles S E. of 
the city of Benares, in the mountainous tiact 
in the south-east of the district of Mirzapoor, 
and 45 miles S.E. of the city of that name. 
Lat. 25° 1', long. 83° 20'. 

MUHABUN, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the rSute from Muttra to K la wall, and 
eight miles S.E. of tlie former. A short dis- 
tance west of it, the J umna is passable by a 
much-frequented ford, by which, in November, 
1804, Jeswuut RaoHolkar fled from the I)ual>, 
after his enOTmous body of cavalry had been 
surprised and dispersed with great slaughter 
by General Lake, at Furruckabad ; and here 
also, in the early part of 1805, Ameer Khan, 
the Patan freebooter, crossed in his incursion 
into the Dooab, and subsequently recrosscd in 
his flight from the British ai my. It formerly 
was much more important than at present, as 
in the eleventh century it was held by a special 
rajah or monarch, who having peen, in a.d. 
1017, Worsted by Mnhmood of f|huznee, slow 
his own wife and children, and thin turned the 
point of the sword against himself. The place 
was then surrendered to the conqueror, who 
gained with it much treasure and other booty, 
including eighty elephants. Muhdbun contains 
a population of 6,968 inhabitants, and is dis- 
tant S.K. from Delhi 105 miles. Lat. 27° 25', 
long. 77° 49'. 
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MUHA.DE WATT. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, 35 miles N.N.W. from Oude, and 82 
_ mileH W. by N. from Goruckpoor. Lat. 20“ 59', 
long. 82° O'. 

MUHAIR. — A town in the British district 
of Behar, presidency of Bengal, 25 miles E.N.E. 
of Shorghotty. Lat. 21° 43', long. 85° 13'. 

MUHATSREE. —A town in the British dis- 
trict of Mongkeer, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, ^49 
miles S. by W. of Monghecr* Lat. 24° 41', 
long. 80" 18'. 

MUHAMMAD ALIPOOR, in the British 
district of Bijnour, lieut. gov. of the N.W. I 
Provinces, a village on the loute up the course I 
of the Ramgunga (Western), from Moradabad 
cantonment to Eoit Almora, 42 miles N. of 
the former. Lat. 29' 25, long. 78 u 43'. 

MUHAM Y A ING. — A town of Burmali, 
situate 19 miles E. from the left hank of the 
Khyendwen nvor, and 122 miles N.W, by N. 
from Ava. Lat. 23 19', long. 95 . 

MUUANWAN, or MAHOWA, in the 
British district of Allahabad, lieut. -gov. of the 
N.W. J‘io\mces, a vdlago on the route by the I 
Baja poor ferry from the cantonment of Allah - 
abad to Banda, and 37 miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 25 27', long. M“ 2.V. 

Ml T II A It, in tlie Reeohna Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 10 miles K 
from the but bank of the Chmaub, 112 miles 
W .N.W . of the tov^n of Lahoie. Lat. 31“ 9', 
long. /2 24'. 

M rilABl, in the British district of Etawa, j 
lieut. gov. of the NAW Provinces a ’ullage on , 
the route trom Ualpec to the cantonment of j 
Etawa, and 23 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. i 
2n 3 "> , loner. 79“ 20'. 1 

iMUltl)LW\, or M UfADEOPOOR, in 1 
Iho Bntish district oi Allahabad, hint. -gov. of 
the N XV. Pi u vim es, a ullage on the kit bank I 
of the Ganges, 770 v nules N.W. of U.dcutta by i 
the liter route, 3d Sli. of the* city of Allah- 
abad by the same. Lai. 25 14', long, is 2 17. 

Ml HEE \ I BEEN POOR, or MOFiUDY- 1 
POOP, in the British d’striet of Atlyghur, ) 
In ut.-gov. ot the N.W . Provinces a village on j 
the route from the citv of Agra to Khasgunge 
cantonment, and 51 miles N.E. of the former 1 
Lat. 27° 40, long. 76 30. 

MUHKSPOOR, in flic British district of 
Bareilly, lieul.-gov. of the N.W. Funinceh, a 
village on the route from the town ol Bareilly to 
Moiadabad, and five miles N.W. of the former 
Lat. 28' 23', long, 79“ 20'. 

MUUESUR, in the British district Mo- 
r$dal>ud, lieut. -gov. ot the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Morada- 
liad to Meerut, and 30 miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 28" 52', long. 78“ 23. 

MIJHESUR, in the territory of Indore, or 
the possessions Of the Holkar family, a town 
on the north or light bank of the Nerbudda. 
It has a hut, containing many houses within 
* its melosure, but it is in bad rejvtir. The 
4 N 


j river, which is here about 2,000 feet wide, has 
a rapid stream of blue water, rushing over 2 } 
j rocky bottom ; the banks are sixty or eighty 
fuct high in the dry season, yet even then 
'the stream, though .shallow, is still rapid. 
Access to the water is gained by a glmt or vast 
flight of stone stairs, which extends below the 
water at its lowest stage. Jnoquemont, at the 
time of Ins visiUin 1832, found above 1,000 
workmen employed on a spacious palace then 
in the course of construction by order of 
Holkar, It is built of grey basalt, and is over- 
charged with sculptures or human beings, and 
of elephants, tigers, and other beasts. Muhe*ur 
was formerly the residence of the celebrated 
Abalya Bai, relict of Kunda Kao, son of 
Maharajah Mulhar JRao. She appears to have 
been a woman of singular ability and munificent 
disposition, but deeply imbued with Hindoo 
superstition, which feeling she gratified by the 
erection of numerous and costly Biabminieal 
temples and fanes, here and elsewhere. In 
1820 this place contained 3,500 bouses, which, 
at the UMial average, would assign it a popu- 
lation of 17,500. Distance from Mhow, S.W., 
28 miles; from Bombay, N.E., 280. Lat. 
22 IP, loug. 75 ’ 39'. 

MTTIJ1LA. — A town in the British district 
of Tirlmot, presidency of Bengal, 71 miles 
N N.E. of lhnapoor. Lat. 2fi° 34', long. 
85° 32'. 

MUIfLt Kl. — See Miitlog. 

MUHOOABEE, in the British district of 
Pennies, a to^n situate on the right bank of 
the (ranges, 15 nubs to the N.E. of Benares* 
Lat. 25 24', Ibng. s3° 16'. 

MUHUDWANPE, in the British district 
ofBamguih, territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Rami'll rh to Jubbulpoor, 21 
miles W.N.W . of the foimei , Lat. 22 J 50', 
long. 80 41'. » 

M UHUL, in Sirhind. a vili tge on the route 
from Lodiann to Hurreeke^ Ghat, and 4S miles 
W. of the former place. It is oituate nine 
miles fioiu the left bank of the Sutlej, in a 
level country, of no great fertility, scantily 
cultivated, and generally overrun with grassy 
jungle. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,137 
miles. Lat. 31° 5', long. 75° 10'. 

ALU I. —A river of Nepal, forming, together 
with the Ponna, the headwater of the Oonkor 
n ^ er. - See ( 1 ONKOR. 

M UIO AL. — A town in the British district 
of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 49 miles 
S.E. of Cannanore. Lat, 11° 24', long. 7fP 58'. 

MUIKELUNG. — A town in the British 
district of Ai.ihorbt, in the Tcnasaerim pro- 
vinces, presidency of Bengal, 35 miles E* of 
Moulmein. Lat. 16° 30', long. 98° 13'* 

MU1RRI. — A town in Guaerat, or domi- 
nions of the Guicowar, situate 111 miles W* 
by K. from Rajcote, and 04 miles N.W. by W, 
fiom Pool bunder. 1 *at. 2^41 , long 09* 10'# 
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of Beekaneer, 60 miles N.E. by N. from 
Beekaneer, and 137 miles W. by S. ftom Hanei, 
Lat. 23° 43', long. 78° 64'. 

MUJEENWAN, or MUNJEEAWAN, in 
the British district Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
a small town close to the south frontier, 
towards Ramgurh, and the principal place of a 
thana or police division of the same name. 
The town of Mujeenwan is distant S.E. from 
Benares 85 miles. Lat. 24° 20', long. S3 50'. 

MTJJERI, in the British district of Bijnour, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from Moradabad to Hurd war, 
and 39 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 29 u 23', 
long. 78° 32'. 

MUJGAON, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabad, lieut.-gov. of tho N. W. Provinces, 
a town on the right ba*ik of the Esun, 25 miles 
8. of the city of Furruckabad. Lat. 27° 1', 
long. 79 Q 35'. 

MUJHOWLEE, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the left bank of the river 
termed the ** Little Guuduck,” connected with 
Selempoor, opposite to it, on the right. It 
contains 200 houses, and with Selempoor is 
usually considered one town, the former the 
Hindoo, the latter the Mahometan. Here is 
a brick-built residence belonging to the petty 
rajah of the country ; but his family usually 
residing on his estates in the adjoining British 
district of Sarun, he has allowed it to become 
ruinous. Mujhowlee is 45 milqs S.E. of the 
cantonment of Goruckpore. Lat. 26° 17', 
long. 83° 58'. • 

MUJWAN, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route, by the Kutra Pass, from 
the cantonment of Allahabad to Rewa, and 
38 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 25° 17', 
long. 82° 4'. • 

MUJHWAR, in the British district of 
Benares, lieut.-gov.« of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Benares to Sasseram, 
19 miles E. of the former. Lat. 25* 14', 
long. 83° 22'. 

MUJJUL. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, situate ou the left bank of the 
Loonee river, and 41 miles S.W. from Jodh- 
poor. Lat. 25° 51', long. 72° 45'. 

MTJTKARARY, in the British district of 
Malabar, presidency of Madras, a town situate 
at the western base of the Western Gbats, 
on a river flowing from that range, and nine 
miles E. of Cananore. Lat. 11° 52', long. 
75° 84'. 

MUKDUMPOOR, in the British district 
of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the town 
of Moradabad to that of Mozuffernuggur, and 
24 miles N.W. of the former. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 872 miles. Lat. 28 ° 53', long. 
78° 30\ 

MUKEER, — A town in the British district ! 


of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 23 miles 
N.E. by B. of Chupra. Lat. 25* 56', long. 
85° 6'. 

MUKIMPOOR, in tho British district of 
Sliahjehftnpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village # on the route from Bareilly 
to Lucknow, 58 miles S.E. of the former, 
98 N.W, of tho latter. Lat. 28* 2', long. 
80° 13'. 

MUKIMPOOR, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, Iiof[fc.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the routo from Khasganj 
to Meerut, and 46 miles 8. of the latter. 
Lat. 28° 22', long. 77 * 59'. 

MUKKOO. — A town in the British division 
of the Cis-Sutlej territory, 33 miles 15.N.E. of 
Ferozepore. Lat. 31° 6', long. 75* 5'. 

MUKKUD, in the Sinde Rtigur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on 
the left bank of the Indus, 61 miles S. of 
the town of Peshawur. Lat. 83* 7', long. 
71° 50'. 

MUKREE, in Bundelcund, a town, the 
principal place of a jaghire or feudal po^ehsion 
of the *ame name, containing an area of ten 
square miles, with a population of 1,600 in- 
habitants. The town is distant 28 miles N.E. 
from Punnah, and 30 miles S. by E. from 
Bandali. Lat. 25° 2', long. 80° 33'. 

MUKRU MG IJ RH. — A town in the British 
province of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 
30 miles W.N.W. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 50', 
long. 73° 39'. 

MUKSOODNUGGffR.— A town in the 
native state of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’s 
family, situate 161 miles S.S.W. from Gwalior, 
and 101 miles W. by N. froni Saugur. Lat. 
24° 7', long. 77° 14'. 

MUKTULL, in Hyderabad, or forritory of 
tho Nizam, a town near the southern frontier, 
towards the British district* of Bellary. It i-t 
one of the stations of the British subsidiary 
force, generally denominated the N izam’s army. 
Distance from Hyderabad, 8.W., direct, 90 
miles; Madras, N.W., 305. Lat. 16° 29', 
long. 77* 81'. 

MUKUNPOOR, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieutr-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from tho city of Agra to 
Etawah, and 39 miles N.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 27° 7', long. 78° 33'. 

MUKUNPOOR, in tho British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town between tho cantonments of Futteli- 
gurh and Cawnpore, and 34 miles JN. W. of the 
latter. It is noted on account* of a’ much- 
frequented annual pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Mudar, a reputed Mussulman saint, who, 
according to the legend, died &4 the age of 
395 years. The tomb, covered with a canopy 
of cloth of gold, and situate in the middle 
of a square building, with four windows of 
fretwork, is from tim# to time perfumed with 
otto of roses. There is also a mosque, and 
642 
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in front of it a fountain. Lat. 26° 54', long. 
80° 2'. 

MUL AH UR, in th^Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from the town of 
Btkaneer to that of Phulodi, and five miles 
N. of the latter. Bat. 27° ft', long. 72 J 26'. 

MUL AIR KOTELAH, in Sirhtnd, a town 
on the route fiom Patiala to Ferozepore, and 
45 miles N.W. of the former town, Jt is the 
principal place of a district field by a Sikh 
chief, under the protection and control of the 
British government, and which is stated to 
have an area of 144 square miles, and a 
population of above 21,000. The town is 
distant N.W. from Calcutta, by Delhi and 
Hansee, 1,100 miles. Lat. 30° 31', long. 
75 1 59'. 

MULANUII, in the British district of | 
TTmballah, in the territory ot Siihind, a town 
on the route fioin Suharunpoor to Loodiana, 
and 41 miles N.VV. of the former place. Like 
most of the towns of this country, it is walled 
round, and has a small fort. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta, by Delhi and Kumaul, 1,000 
miles. Lat. 30° 17', long. 77° 7'. 

MULAREE, in the British district of 
Kumaon, heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on tl ^ route from Joshunath to the 
Niti Pass, and 20 miles S. of the latter. The 
village contains about twenty houses, built of j 
wood and storm intermixed, and cemented with 
inud. Some of tfio houses arc two or three 
stories high ; in which case, the lower story 
is used for housing cattle. Large stones are 


and besides this, they grow buckwheat, millet, 
barley, and other grains suited to an elevated 
and inclement climate. Batten found, in the 
beginning of October, the ground, at the 
elevation of 10,250 feet above the sea, covered 
with harvest sheaves, though the perennial 
snowdine was near, and only 3,000 feet higher. 
In the vicinity are mines of a galena ore, 
yielding a considerable proportion of silver. 
Lat. 30° 41', long. 70 56'. 

MULARNEE. — See Donger Mclarnfjc. 
MULBA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Balotra to the city 
of Jodhpoor, and 37 miles N.E. of the formu. 
Lat. 2 (T 6', long. 72° 50'. 

MULCAULGHEKY. — A town in the ter- 
ritory of Nagpore or Berar, situate 124 miles 
N. by E. from Masulipatam, and 71 miles N. 
by W. from llajahmundry. Lat. 16° 57', long. 
80° 35'. % 

MULCH AT. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, situate 124 miles E.S.E. from Khat- 
mandoo, and 90 miles N N.W. from Purneah. 
Lat. 27°, long. 86° 7'. 

MULGOON, in Bussahir, a large torrent of 
the district of Koonawur, rises about lat. 31 0 40', 
long. *78° 12', on the south-eastern declivity of 
the l)amuk Shu, a very lofty range dividing 
that territory from Ladakh. Gerard describes 
it as u a large stream descending at a consider- 
able angle, rushing over rocks with rapid force, 
and forming a senes of cascades.” It is crossed 
by the route^ from Chini to Pungi, in a spot 
... m . having an elevation of 8,170 feet above the 

hung by means of ropes from the projecting ( seaj and where the stream, divided by a mass 

beams of the roofs, to prevent them from lieing 0 f roc ]^ traversed by two sangas or wooden 

blown away by the violent storms common ( bridges. After a course of about fifteen miles 
here. A wooden veranda projects from the j n a B outh -easterly direction, it falls into the 
upper story, and is ornamented with carvings | Sutlej on the right side, in lat. 31° 35', lo D g. 
of flowers, and of Ganesa and other Hindoo , 73 op. 

deities. There are no locks to the houses, mm ttad* r pl u 

c ,, ji MULHAJRA, m the territory of Chutter- 

wh.ch m the absence of the owners are secured ju Bum , el ^ nd a smal ; t0 ^ ou tUe routo 

from trespass merely by dogs tied to the doors. [ rom 'j, anda to Sau '„ m , ul]eg S . W . of t i le 
The inhabitants style themselves Ivajpoots f m N . E . 0 ° f ^ Utter u situato on 

but have no regard to the observances of caste, 1 4l A - -r 1 ta 1 

eating raw flesh seasoned with a little salt and bazar Lat 2 - 1() ’ 7r 44< 
pepper, and have 110 repugnance to it even m, __. TT _ ' .7 . , 

a tainted statu. Their features denote a mix* I MU LH A RGIJKH, in the territory of Indore, 

ture of the Hindoo and Tartar races: their | <w possessions of Holkar’s family, a town on the 
stature is low', but they are well made, active, l rou t< c from Neemucli to Mow, 10 miles S. of 
and enduring of labour. The fleeces of their U1 N.W. of latter. It has a bazar, 

own flocks supply their dress, which is of and is supplied with water from wells. The 
coarse woollou cloth, in the manufacture of pergunnah of which it is the principal place, 
which the women .are skilful and industrious, contains 49 villages, yields an annual revenue 
Their persons are excessively filthy, and swarm , *}f 81,722 rupees, and is part of the jaghue or 
with vermin, and the state of their dwellings ^dal grant of tho nawaub of Jonra, son of 
is equally disgusting. They inhabit this part «hufur Khan, the Patau chieftain, to whom 
of Kumaon only from about the 24th of May j they were assigned by the British government 
to the 23nl of Septembsr, when they migrate to , the oo elusion i of hostilities with Holkar m 
less-elevated places, tlieir principal means of 1 *®17. Lat. -4 19, long. 74 58. 

Bupport is the trade which they drive between MULHEEARAD, in the territory of Oude, 
Tartary and the low country to the south, \ a town on the route from Lucknow T to Shahje 
■ a. i i: k-. — ~ \rw .. t. 


convoying the merchatulise on the backs of 
goats and sheep. They also cultivate lal sag, 
a species of amaranth, used as a potherb, and 
also for the seed, which i* ground into meal ; 


hanpoor, 1 2 miles N.W. of the former, bitiuto 
on the small river Bctta, a tributary of the 
Ghaghra. The inhabitants aro principally 
Rataus. [.at. 2<T 54', long. 80“ 49'. 
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MULHEPOOR,'in the British district of 
Suharuupoor, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Suharuupoor 
to Muzufurnugur, five tnilea S. of the former. 
Lat. 29° 54', long. 7 T 38'. 

MULHOOPOOR, or MULUPOOR, in the 
British district of Agra, a village on tlio route 
from the city of Agra to Allygurh, * and 
11 miles north of the former. Lat. 27° 17', 
long. 78° 6'. 

MULIKPOOR, in the ♦British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Anoopsbuliur 
to Khoorjub, and five miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 20', long. 78° 15'. 

MULINATH KA THAN, in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, * town on the route from 
Balmeer to the city of Jodhpoor, and 72 miles 
S.W. of the latter. It is situate on the light . 
bank of the river Loonee, here a very rapid • 
stream, a quarter of a nnle w ide during the rainy 1 
season. Here are the shrine and sanctuary of 1 
Mulinath, a reputed saint, whose memory is I 
by superstition supplied with the usual assort- 
ment of Hindoo miracles, Lat, 25° 53', long. 
72° 9'. 

MULIPOOR, in Sirhind, a village qu the j 
western route from Thanesur to the town of 
Sirhind, and 48 miles N.W. of the former. 1 
It is protected by a small fort, and is situated 
in a lewd, fertile, and pleasing country. I>is-| 
tant N.W. from Calcutta 1,036 miles. Lat. I 
30" 29', long. 76" 3<)k . | 

MULKA, in the Baree Dooab division of 1 
the Punjab, a town situated 1 l J miles N.W. | 
from the right bank of the Sntlej, 105 miles I 
S.W. by S. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 
30° 24', long. 73° 17k 

MULKAIU, in Hyderabad, or the territory | 
of the Nizam, a town on a considerable tribu- 1 
tary of the river Beema. Distance from the, 
city of Hyderabad, W., 86 miles. Lat. 17° 10', ! 
long. 77® 19k . . | 

MULKAPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the river Pooma, and 111 miles S.W. 
from Ellichpoor. Lat. 20' 4', long. 76 22'. 

MULKAPOOR. — A town in the native state 


tory of the Nizam, a town 85 miles N.E. of 
the city of Hyderabad. Jjftt. 18° 20', long, 
79® 23'. 

MULLAOW. — A town in Guzerat, or 
dominions of the Guioowar, 33 miles N.E. 
from Baroda, andt>8 miles E.S.l?. from Ahmed- 
abad. Lat. 22° 37', long. 73 32'. 

MULLAPOOR.— A town in the territory 
of Oude, on the right bank of the Ghogra, 
and 63 miles N.NJS. from Lucknow. Lat. 
27° 43', long. 81° 20\ 

MULLICKBAG. — A town at the north- 
western extremity of the Ihitish district of 
Baraset, li out. -gov. of Beng.il, distant fiom 
Calcutta, N., 25 miles. Lat. 22° 56', long. 
88 J 24k 

MULLUK IIARHUR, in the British 
district of Allahabad, lit lit -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a villago on the route from the city 
of Allahabad to Lucknow, and six mih s 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 25 u 32', long. 
81° 43'. 

MULL YE, in the British district of Samn, 
lieut. -gov. of Bengal, a town and military 
cantonment on tho north-east frontier, towards 
the British district Tit hoot. It is situate on 
the left or east bank of the river Bagmuttee, 
here crossed by a wooden budge. Distant K. 
from Goruckporo 149 miles; from Dinapon*, 
N., 85. Lat. 26' 10', long. 85 29'. 

MDLMULA. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 153 miles W. from Kliatm.iudoo, 
and 82 miles N.W. bv N. from Goruckpoor. 
Lat. 27" 46', long. 82 ' AO'. 

MULPUBBA, a river rising on the eastern 
slope of the Western Ghats, m lat. 15" 45', 
long. 74" 19', and, flowing in an easterly 
direction through the British district of BeJ- 
gaum for 160 miles, in the cour^o id which it 
touches upon or traverses some of the South- 
ern Mahratta states situate iu that distiut, 
falls into the "ftistnah river on the light side, 
in lat. 16° 12', long. 76 9'. 

MULSEI, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by Khasganj fiom Ban illy 
to Allyguih cantonment, and 214 miles tt.K. of 
the latter, 53 N.E. of Agra. Lat. 27" 51', 


of Kolapoor, presidency of Bombay, 22 miles long. 78’ 32'. 

N.W. by W. from Kolapoor, and 55 miles 8. MULTOWN, in the British territory of 
from Sattara. Lat. 16" 53', long. 74 J lk Saugor and Nerbudda, a town on the south 
MULKAPOOR. — A town in one of the . declivity of the Naiat Ghat or pass, to the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, j crest of which the ascent is gentle. It has a 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate in the fort which commands the pass. Lat. 24 1 S', 
valley of the Taptee, 12 miles S. of tho left long. 78° 37k 

bank of that river, 92 mile* ' W.S.W . of Ellieh- MUL (T Ci I.— A town in th# British district 
poor, Lat. 20 51, long. / 6 14. of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 50 miles 

MULL, in Siride, an offset on the left or tt. by E. of Dharwarc Lafc 14' 46', long, 
eastern side of the ttata, or great eastern 75° 13k 

branch of the Indus. Though once a lnige MiJLWAH, in the British district of Kut- 
stream.H has now become a shallow rivulet, tehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
discharging a scanty body of water through i vi n age „ n the routo from Oawnpoie to the 
tlie Mull mouth, id iat. 23 55, long. 67 44. j town of Jfuttehpoor, and It) miles N.K. of the 
MULLANGOOR, in Hyderabad, or terri- 1 latter. Bat. 20 ' S', long, 80 40'. 
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MUMOREEBUSTEE, in tho Bare© Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the Ravee,«105 miles S.W. of the 
town of Lahore. Lat. 30° 43', long. 72° 57'. 

MUNAHPAUD, in tho British district of 
Tinnovelly, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the seacoast, on the south-west side of the 
estuary of the river Naut. The point is low 
and sandy ; the soundings are irregular round 
it ; there is a shoal projecting four miles north- 
east of it ; there are othflr dangerous shoals 
and rocks to the east, and it is altogether a 
hazardous place for shipping. It is distant 
from Tape Comorin, X. E., 41 miles. Lat. 
8° 23', long. 7«° 7\ 

MUNAJIA. — A town of Sindc, in the Bri- 
tish district of Kurachee, presidency of Bom- 
bay, GO miles S E. by S. of Kurncheo. Lat. 
21° 11', long* 67° 40'. 

MUNU1IUU, in Sinde, a lake formed by 
the expansion of the Narva, a branch proceed- 
ing from the Indus on the wost< rn side. The 
Narra flows into the lake on the north, the 
redundant water being discharged on the 
south-east by the river Aral, which lias a 
course of about twelve miles, and, flowing by 
Nehwan, tails into the Indus about four miles 
below that to Vi u. ibo lake is nearly of a 
circular form when the water is low, and is then 
about ten miles in diameter. Duiing the inun- 
dation, it expands so as to be twenty miles 
long, the breadth remaining much as before. The 
space L ffc uncovered by the receding water is 
sown with grain, especially wheat which yields 
very heavy crops. Though shallow at the 
sides, the lake has a considerable depth of 
water in the middle, and so great is the abun- 
dance of fine fish, according to Burnes, that 
1,000 boats are employed in the fishery. They 
are taken by spearing, the great quantity of 
weeds preventing the employment of nets. Tn 
the season when the lotus is ir^ blossom, the 
lake presents a very beautiful appearance, us 
its surface, farther than the eye can reach, is 
covered with an unbroken succession of bloom 
and leaves. Lat. 20' 26', long. 07 J 43'. 

MUNCURRAY.--A town iu the British 
district of Msfkibar, presidency of Madras 
10G miles S.E. of Uannanore. Lat. 10° 47', 
loug. 76° 32'. 

MUNI) A EE, in the Rajpoot state ofSheka- 
wuttee, a village situate 80 miles E.S.E. from 
Delhi. Lat. 28 J 13', long. 70' 3'. 

MITNDAUNER, or M AND AKIN L called 
also Kalee, a feeder of the Aluknunda, rises 
on the boundary between Gurhwal and Ku- 
•maon, at the Bouth-eastcm base of Kedarnath 
Mountain, and in Lat. ■■47', long. 79 J 8'. It 
holds a courso genera li^outhorly, and in lat. 
30 32', long. 79 J 9', receives the .Jugaroo or 
Mudmosur on tho left aide. Continuing to 
flow in a Houtherly direction, it falls into the 
Ataknnnda on tho right side, at lioodurprag, 
in lat. 30' 17', long. 79 y J', after a total course 
of about forty-five miles, forming, for i t -i whole 
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length, the boundary between the state of 
Gurhwal and the British province of Kumaon. 

MUNI) All U*L, in the British district of 
Rohtuk, lieufc.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Delhi to Hanseo, and 
15 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 29° 1\ long. 
76 J 15'. 

MUNDAI, in the British district of Futteh- 
pore, licut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on tho left bank of the Jumna, 26 miles 
S.E. of the town of Euttehpore. Lat. 25° 33', 
loDg. 81° 10'. 

MUNDAKE SERAE, in the British dis- 
trict of Futtehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Allah- 
abad to the towm of Futtehpoor, and 13 miles 
S.E. of the latter. It has a few shops. Lat. 
25 J 54', long. 81° 4'. 

MUN DA 1 A A, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from the town of 
Jodhpoor to that of Ajmeer, .and* 40 miles 
X.E. of the former. It is of considerable size, 
con raining twenty shops. Lat. 2G J 26', long. 
73 1 47'. 

MUNDALO. in the jaghirc of Jujhur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
route from Rohtuk to Xarnol, and 35 miles 
S.W. of tho former. Lat. 2b' 29', long. 
76’ 18'. 

MUNDALOR. in Gwalior, or the posses- 
sions of Keindia, a town on the route from 
Nussorabad to Gwalior, by the town of Kerowly, 
171 miles E *rf the former, 67 W. of latter. 
It is situate on a round isolated hill, two miles 
north of the left or north bank of the river 
Chumbul, and h surrounded bv a wall of 
masonry. Distant from Jeypoor, S.E., 98 miles ; 
»S. from Bhurtpoor 70 ; S.W. from Agia SO. 
Lat. 26 J IS', long. 77 J 14'. 

MU XI) AN A. — A town ’n the British dis- 
trict of On lnlcish, presidrn y of Bombay, 
76 miles N. by E. of Maliiga u \. Lat. 2D 37', 
long. 74 J 44'. # 

MUXDAWTTL. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Jowra, situate on the right hank 
of the Chumbnl river, and 38 miles N.W. from 
Oojtin. Lat. 23 3 35', long. 75 ’ 24'. 

MUN DAW UR, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bijnour to Hurdwar, 
nine miles N. of the former place. Mundawur 
has a population of 7,737 inhabitants. Lat. 
29 ’28', long. 78> 12'. 

M1JND ESI, in the British district of 
Muttra, Heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the cantonment of* 
Muttra to Lhurtpore, and 17 miles N.W. of 
of the latter. Lat. 2D 24', long. 77 ' 42'. 

MUNDESOR, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possesions of Scindia’s family, a town 
situate on a tributary of the Ghumbul. It is 
the principal place of a pergunnah iissessod at 
the annual revenue of 18.20,000 rupees. It 
lias a large and generally well-supplied bazar. 
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Here, in January, 1818, was concluded the 
definitive treaty between'’ the British govern- 
ment and Mulbar Kao Holka*. Distant K.W. 
from Gwalior fort 250 miles, N.W. from 
Oojein 80. Elevation above the sea 1,452 feet. 
Lat. 24° 4', long. 75 ° O'. 

MUNDEWATA. — A town in the native 
state of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’s family, 
situate 36 miles N.N.E. from Oojein, and 
95 miles W.N.W. from Bhopal. Lat. 23° 39', 
long. 75 ° 58'. 

MTJNDHA, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
mere, a village on the route from the town 
of Jessulmere to that of Bahawulpore, and 
32 miles N. of the former. It is situate at the 
eastern side of a fine and well-filled tank, and 
has besides a well 180 feet deep. Close to the 
village is a large bid of very fine fuller’s earth. 
Lat. 27° 21', long. 71°. 

MUNDHA, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Futtehgurh canton- 1 
ment to that of Seetapoor, 56 miles N.E. of 
the former, 27 W. of the latter. Supplies may 
be had here. Distant 75 miles from Lucknow. 
Lat. 27° 35', long. 80° 24'. 

MITNDT, in the Jullunder Doab of the 
Punjab, is a small territory, comprising several 
valleys, with their inclosing ridges, on the j 
southern slope of the Himalaya, and contain- 1 
ing an area of 759 sqimre miles, with a popu- 1 
lation of 113,091. The capital, which is also 
called Mundi, is situate at the confluence of the 
Sukyt river with the Beas, which is here 
200 yards wide, veiy deep, anH crossed by a 
ferry. These, rivers during Rummer have, 
every twenty-four hours, a periodical rise and 
fell, in consequence of the melting of snow 
by the heat of the sun, so that they rise to- 
wards evening, and continue to do so through- 
out the greater part of the night, decreasing 
towards moaning and throughout the forenoon. 
The rajah’s palace is an extensive buildthg, 
with whitened walls, and covered with slate. It j 
is surrounded by a beautiful garden, containing 
a profusion of the finest fruit-trees and flowers. 
The bazar is large and well stocked. Mundi 
seems to be peculiarly under the influence of 
Hindoo superstition ; and the horrible rite of 
suttee, or burning the sati or widow with the 
eorpse of her husband, was frightfully preva- 
lent during the lule of the Seiks. In the 
vicinity are productive mines of iron and salt, 
and the greater part of the revenue of the 
rince is derived from these sources. The salt, 
owever, is said to be of inferior description. 
Upon the conquest of the Punjab, Mundi 
became tributary to the British, and upon the 
death of the rajah, in 18 r l, and the succession 
of his infant son, arrangements were made for 
the government of this petty state. The town 
is in lat. 81“ 43', long. 76° 58'. 

MUNDI, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route, by the Kutra Pass, from 
Allahabad to Rewa, and 32 miles S.E. of the 
former city, Lat. 25° 12*, long. 82° 15'. 


MUNDLA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Pokhurn to 
the town of Jodhpoor, and 20 miles E. of the 
former. It is supplied with water from four 
tanks, and five wells ninety feet deep. Lat. 
26“ 52', long. 72°»20'. 

MUNDLAH, within the British territory 
of Saugor and Nerbudda, a town situate on 
the right bank of the river Nerbudda, the* 
course of whibh here makes an acute angle 
opposite the mouth*of a small tributary stream 
called the Bunjir. A ditch, communicating 
with the Nerbudda above and below the town, 
forms the base of the triangular spot on which 
it is situate. The fort occupies the apex of 
the triangle, the town the more expanded part 
towards the north, or next the open country. 
The side towards the north is, in addition to 
the ditch, fortified by a straight line of works, 
but these are of little strength, having only 
the common defences of round towers. This 
line can be taken in reverse from the opposite 
bank, both above and below the fort, as no 
works cover the town along the river. At 
present those fortifications, as well as the town 
itself, are in a ruinous state, probably in con- 
sequence mainly of the effects of the British 
attack during the Mahratta war having never 
been repaired. On the 25th of April, LSI 8, 
a British force under General Marshall opened 
batteries against the place, and in the after- 
noon of the next day tho «town was stormed, 
with the destruction of all the troops not 
within the fort, except about filty, who wore 
made prisoners ; and <«n the following morning 
the fort was evacuated by the garrison, m 
number about 1,100. The loss of the enemy 
during the operations agwinst the place was 
estimated at about 500, while that of the 
besiegers amounted to only three killed arid 
fourteen wounded. 

Mundlah in 1742 came into the bands of 
the MahratUVs, under Balaji Baji Kao, the 
Poishwa. It appears to have subsequently 
passed from under their yoke, as in 1799 it 
was surrendered to the rajah of Nag pore or 
Ilerar by the chief of Saugor. The British 
government, having previously obtained actual 
possession by the event of ftar, received a 
formal cession of it by the treaty of Nagpore, 
in 181S, Distant S.E. from Juhhulpore 50 
miles ; S.E. from Saugor 130 ; S.W. from 
Allahabad, by Juhhulpore, 215 ; N.E. from 
Nagpore 135; W. from Calcutta 510 miles; 
N.E. from Bombay, by Mow* and Juhhulpore, 
635. Lat. 22° 43', long. 80“ 35'. 

MUNDLAISIR, in the territory of Indore, 
or possessions of ^£lkar’s family, a town 
on the route froj^B the » British canton- 
ment of Mow to Aff&ergurb, 30 miles S. of 
former, 83 N.W., of latton It is situate 
on the right or north bank Of the Nerbudda, 
the bed pf which is here about 500 yards wide, 
unfordable, and crossed by ferry during tho 
greater part of the year, but fordable with 
difficulty in spring. The navigation of the 
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Nerbudda from this town extends seaward, or 
to the west, for eighty miles, and eastward, or 
up the stream, for fifty- three miles, to Dhadree. 
The town is surrounded by a mud wall, and 
has a small square well-built fort of masonry, 
ami a bazar. It belongs to the British govern- 
ment, and there was formerly a cantonment of 
its troops on the north bank of the Nerbudda, 
dose to the town. A lx>d y of the Nimar 
police, with cavalry attached, is posted in the 
town, for the protection o$ the’ establishment 
of the British functionary stationed here, and 
who is styled “principal assistant to the 
resident at Indore ” This principal assistant 
lias charge of the British possessions in Nimar, 
and of the possessions of Holkar under British 
management. Population about 2,000 ; eleva- 
tion above the sea <i9(> feet. Distance N.E. 
trom Bombay 334 miles ; N.W, from Nagpoor, 
by Baitool and Mow, 327. Lat. 22 12', long, 
75 J 47'- 


MUNDOR, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, was its capital until a.d. 1459, when 
doda removed the seat of government to the 
neighbouring city of Jodhpoor, which he had 
recently built. The ruined town of Mundor. 
still retaining a few inhabitants, is situate in a 
nvess on the eaM ’do of the rocky range 
running south to the town of Jodhpoor, from 
which it is five miles distant. The greater 
part of the walls lias been demolished, and the 
materials removed Ho build the new capital; 
but enough remains to show the massive style 
in which they were constructed. According 
to the decription of thftie relics by Tod, “the 
immense blocks are piled upon and clu.sely 
fitted to each other, without any cement, the 
charartcrhstic of all the Etruscan. cities termed 
Cyclopean. The w.-UIr, following the direction 
of the crest of the ridge, are irregular; and, 
lmvmg beeu constructed long before artillery 
was thought of, the Purihar or Pali engineer 
was satisfied with placing the palace on the 
most commanding eminence, about the centre 
of the fortress. The bastions or towers are 
singularly massive, and, like all the most 
antique, their form is squaie.” The interior 
of this mclosuro contains various ruins, replete 
with all the rcvol ting monstrosities with which 
the imagination of Indian superstition is 
haunted. Tod disports himself in a scene so 
congenial to him: — “A short distance from 
the foot of the causeway an archway opens 
into au inclosed court or area, in the retired 
part of which, and touching the mountain, is 
an extensive salomi : the roof is supported by 
a triple row of eolumms of that light form pecu- 
liar to the Jains. Here are displayed, in aLl 
‘ the pomp and circqgWance of war,’ tlio 
statues of the kiiiglits^rrant of the desert, 
armed cap-a-pu, bestriding steeds whose mimes 
are deathless as their riders, all in the costume 
of the times in which they lived. They are 
cut out of the rock, but entirely detached from 
it, and larger than life. Though more con- 
spicuous for strength than symmetry, the grim 


visages of these worthies, apparently frowning 
defiance, each attended by his pundoo or 
squire, have a singularly pleasing effect. Each 
chieftain is armed with lance, sword, and 
buckler, with quiver and arrows, and poniard 
in his girdlo.” Boileau states that those rude 
figures are formed of plaster. lie thus 
describes the fantastio scene: — “The first 
objects introduced to our notice at Mundor, 
were the eighteen gigantic figures in bas-relief, 
representing the tutelar divinities of the Rabtor 
Rajpoots. These figures form one long line, 
facing the north, and are backed by a low 
rock of red sandstone ; the three figures* at 
the west end representing Ounesh, the ele- 
phant-headed god of wisdom, between two 
effigies of Bhairon, being placed m an open 
temple, while the others are caiefully pro- 
tected from the weather by a flat roof of 
masonry, supported on pillars, with a screen- 
wall m front. The latter indeed require some 
such shelter, being finished with coloured 
cements, while the three figures already 
mentioned seem to be only daubed with red 
paint, and bedizened with gold-leaf.” There 
are besides gigantic figures in plaster of the 
Brah mini cal deities Brahma, Surya, the 
monkey-god Hanuman, Rama and his consort 
Sita, Krishna, and Siva. Some ruins of more 
ancient date are attributed by Tod to the 
Budhists or Jains. Amongst those of late 
1 date, tho most important is the palace of Ajit 
Sinh, murdered, in 1724, by lus son Abhay 
SinU. It is neatly built of stone, and in per- 
fect repair ; ifow without human inhabitant, 
but swarming with bats, # Every Monday 
there is at Mundor a considerable concourse of 
devotees, who come from Jodhpoor to pay 
their devotions at the various shrines. Lat. 
26° 21', long. 73° 8', 

MU N DOTE, in Sirhind, a fort about two 
miles south of* the left bank < f the Sutlej, in 
its lowest state, though in time of inundation 
the water reaches to within half a mile of the 
walls. It is square, with a round tower 
at each corner, and one ir the middle of each 
face, and has a gateway on the eastern, and 
another on the western side. The walls, 
which arc of burned brick, are fifty feet high 
and ten thick. The earth excavated from the 
outward moat has been employed to raise the 
surface of the inclosed .space to half the height 
of the walls. A dense population is crowded 
into this inclosure, as it is entirely occupied by 
houses arranged in very narrow streets. The 
surrounding country is Hat, so that the view is 
very extensive from the towers surmounting 
the walls. This fort is of modern erection, 
being built to replace one constructed in 
the reign of M&hommed Shah III., king of 
Delhi. It was held by a Batan chief, whom it 
was found necessary to depose in consequence 
of the oppressive and tyrannical character of 
his government. The territory extending 
about fitly miles along the river, and having 
an area of about 780 miles, has been annexed 
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to tlie British dominions. The population is I 
believed to be upwards of 110,000. Mundote 
is distant from Calcutta, N.W., by way of 
Loodiana and Eerozepore, 1,180 miles. Lat. 
30° 53', long. 74° 26'. 

MUNDOWI, in the British district of 
Kythul, in Sirhind, a village on the route from 
Hansee to Loodiana, and 51 miles N. of thu 
former town. It is situate amidst thick 
jungle, on the left hank of the Gugur. The 
road in this part of the route is excellent. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,027 miles. 
Lat. 29° 48', long. 76° 3'. 

]®UNDRELA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Shekawuttee, 13 miles N. from 
Jhoonjhnoo, and 111 miles W.S.W. from 
Delhi. Lat. 28° S', long. 75° 32'. 

MUNDROOP. -A town in the British 
district of Sliulapoor, presidency of Bombay, 
14 miles 8 SAW of Sholapoor. Lat. 17° 28, 
long. 7 5‘ 52'. 

MUNDSIlt, in the Rajpoot state of Beeka- 
neer, a considerable village on the route from 
Rutungurh to the town of Beekaneer, and 
30 miles E. of the latter. It contains 200 
houses, supplied with water from three wells 
290 feet deep. The surrounding country has 
a scanty cultivation. Lat. 27“" 54, long. 73 43'. 

MU-NLUL. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmtdabad, presidency of Bombay, f»] miles 
W. by N. of Alimedabad, Lat. 23 10', long. 
71° 50'. 

M l T NDUL. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Oodeypoor, 70 miles N.E. frJm Uodeypoor, 
and 75 miles S. from Ajmeer., Lat. 25" 25', 
long. 74 m 37'. 

MUNDUN, in the territory of Alw ur, under 
the political management of the Governor- 
General’s agent in Rajpootana, a town on the 
route from Rewari to Narnol^ and 18 miles 
N.E. of the latter. La^ 28" O' long. 76° 27', 

MCNJSK, in the British district of Boolund- 
shuhur, lieut.-gov..of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Allygurh cantonment 
to that of Delhi, and 18 miles N.W. of the 
former. The road in this part of the route is 
good ; the couutry open, with a sandy soil, 
partially cultivated. Lat. 28 J 7', long. 77 ° 5 O'. 

MUNEEMAJRA, in Sirhind, a town on 
the route from Uniballah to Ropur, on the 
Sutlej, and 25 miles N. of the former place. 
It is situate near the southern base of the Sub- 
Himalaya, in a fertile country, producing great 
quantities of iudigo, which is exported to tlie 
Punjab and to Khurasan. There is a good 
bazar, and water and supplies are abundant. 
The road in this part of thj route is good, over 
an undulating country. This town is tlie prin- 
cipal place of a small territory belonging to a 
Sikh sirdar, and comprising fifty-nine villages, 
having an area of eighty square -miles, with a 
population of 16,720. The annual revenue is 
estimated at 4,700£. sterling. Muneomajra is 
distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,043 miles. Lat. 
30" 43', long. 76 & 54'. 


MUNEEPOOR, in Eastern India, a native 
state, bounded on the north-east, east, ami 
south by the Burmesooempire ; on the west by 
the British district of Cachar and Toola Ram 
Senaputtee’s country \ aud on the N.W. by 
Upper Assam. «It extends from lat. 23° 49' 
to 25 u 41', and from long. 93° 5' to 94° 32' ; is 
125 miles in length from north to sonth, and 
ninety miles in breadth, and contains an area 
of 7,584 square miles. The territory is inter- 
sected by a good road in the direction of 
Gacliar, constructed in 1840, at the joint 
expense of the British aud Muneepoor govern- 
ments. 

Muneepoor consists principally of one cx- # 
tensive valley, situated in the heart of a 
difficult and mountainous country. The prin- 
cipality was taken under British protection 
previously to tlie breaking out of the first 
Burmese war; and under the treaty of Yan- 
dabhoo, concluded in 1828, tlie king of Ava 
renounced all claim to the territory. It pays 
no tribute, but its connection with the British 
government was at one time deemed of im- 
portance, as nffordmg nu outpost against the 
Burmese ; and to render it available for this 
purpose, its rulers wore assisted in disciplining 
a body of troop*. The views of the Indian 
government in regaid to the utility of Mu nee- 
poor as a military station appear, however, 
to have subsequently undergone considerable 
change. Upon the lapse of Gaehar to the 
paramount power, by thcMeath of its rajah, 
in 1830 without hciis, the British govern- 
ment manifested its friendly feeling towards 
the ruler of Muneep<A>r, by conferring upon 
him a portion of its new' acquisition ; and 
upon the death of this chief iu 1KM, liia 
infant son, Kirtee ttmgffj was recognised ay 
successor to the raj. and a rogrriry appointed, 
of which the Senaputtee Nur 8>i ng was the 
head. Nur Sing appeals subsequently to have 
taken possession of the country for himself. 
He died in the year 1850, having nominated 
his brother, Deebindro Singh, as his successor, 
who was recognised by the British. But the 
ex-rajah, Kirtee Bing, invading Muneepoor, 
succeeded in regaining his throne, aud diove 
Deebindro into exile. To put an end to 
these changes, which subjected the country 
to constant anarchy and insurrection, tho 
British government made a public avowal of 
its determination to uphold the reigning rajah, 
and to punish any parties attempting to dis- 
possess him. The ex-rajah IJeebindro resides 
at Dacca. ^ 

MUNEEPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Muneepoor, in East^rt^ Tndia, on the 
right bank of the Nankatha, Khyoung river, 
and miles E. fron0Silchar. Lat. 21° 49', 
long. 94° 1'. 

MUNEER. — A town in the British district 
of Ghazeeporo, liout.-gov. of tlie N.W. Pro- 
vinces. The town of Munoet is Hituate in lat. 
25 57', long. SB 19'. 

; M L NEE BEE. — A town in tho native 
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state of Sawuntwaree, presidency of Bombay, 
situate 16 miles S. from Sawuntwaree, and 
40 miles W. by S. from Belgaum. Lat. 
15° 42', long. 74* V. 

MUNGAON, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the* N.W, Provinces, 
a small town on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allahabad to 3£uttehpoor, and 18 
miles N. W. of the former. Lat. 25° 81', long. 
8U40\ 

MUNGARA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Balotra to 
the city of Jodhpoor, and three miles N.E. of 
the former. Lat. 25° 52', long. 72° 21'. 

MUNGARI, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-§ov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route by the Kutra Pass 
from the cantonment of Allahabad to Kewa, 
and 15 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 25° 18', 
long. 82°. 

MUNGDOO. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the P*ritish district of Aracan, (51 miles W. 
of Aracan. Lat. 2CT 40', long. $2 1 30'. 

MUNGLAH. -A towu within the domi- 
nions of Gliolab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 
situate on the left bank of the Jhelum river, 
and 113 miles N. by W. from Lahore. Lat. 
33 ' 7', long, 73 40 . 

MIJNGLOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Suhanmpore, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces . it has a population of 5,959. 
Distance S.E. fiom Suharunpore 23 miles; 
fiom Tlurd war, S.W., 21 miles. Lat. 29° 47', 
long. 77 5(5'. * 

MUNGLORA, in the British district of 
Moniffuruuggur, lieut.-gov. of tlie N.W. 
Provinces, a village on tlio route from Kurnal 
to Meerut, and 10 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 29 30', long. 77 10'. 

MUNGOLAH, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a ullage on the route from Allyguih canton 
ment to that of Moradabad, and 10 miles 
N.E. of tlio former. Lat. 28 2*, long. 78° IP. 

MUNGOWA, or MAJGOWA, in the tract 
of Boghelkhand, in tlio territory of Bewa, a 
small town on* tho route by the Kutra Pass 
from Mirzapoor to Jubbulpoor, and 84 miles 
S.AV. of tho former. Jacquemont styles it a 
populous village, the inhabitants of which are 
wretchedly indigent ; and adds his doubts 
respecting tho reported fertility of the country, 
which Garden describes as u undulating, highly 
cultivated, and well wooded.” There is a large 
bazar, and water is plentiful. The road in 
this part of tho route is excellent. Elevation 
’above the sea about 1,550 feet. Lat. 24° 40', 
long. 81° 39'. ' 

MUNGROTUH, in tho Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 38 miles W. from 
the right bank of the Indus, 77 miles W.N.W. 
of the town of Mod tan. Lat. 30° 36', long, 
70° 20'. 

MUNGROULEE.— A town in the native 
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state of Gwalior, or the territory of ftdndia's 
family, situate on the left bank of the Betwa 
river, and 58 miles N.W. from Saueur. Lat. 
24° 24', »ng.78 u 10'. 

MUNGULCOTE. — A town in the British 
district of Burdwau, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
71 miles N.N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 30', 
long. 87° 56'. 

MUNGTJLPOOR. — A town in the native 
territory of Dhenkanaul, on# of the inde- 
pendent hill states of Orissa, situate 58 ftiiles 
N.W. by W. from Cuttack, and 100 miles N. 
fromGanjam. Lat. 20° 50', long. 85° 10'. 

MUNGULPOOR, ip the British district of 
Cawnpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from CawDpoor to Bhind, 
40 miles W. of the former. Lat. 26^ 31', 
long. 79* 46'. 

MUNGULVERA. — A town in the South- 
ern Mahratta jaghire of Sanglee, 31 miles 
W.S.W. from Sholapoor, and 96 miles E. by S. 
fiom Sattara. Lat. 17° 30', long. 75° 30'. 

MUNHYA, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the right bank of the Ganges, nine 
miles below the city of Allahabad by the river, 
799 above Calcutta by the same way. Lat. 
25 J 20', long. 82 \ 

MUNI Ail, in the native territory of Dhol- 
poor, a village on tlie route from Agra to 
Gwalior, 25 miles S. of former, 44 N. of 
latter. It lias a bazar, and water from wells 
and from a tahk. Lat. 26° 50', long. 77° 59'. 

MUNIKYALA, in the Punjab, a village 
remarkable on account of an antique monu- 
ment or tope (as such objects are called by the 
natives), of great dimensions, said by the people 
of the neighbourhood to have been built b}' a 
prince of the name of Manik. Lat. ST 27', 
long. 73’ 17'. ^ 

MCJNJAlSHWAfe, in the southern part of 
the British district of Canam, presidency of 
Madias, a town on an inlet of the Arabian 
Sea, or North Indian Ocean, and at the mouth 
of a river descending from the Ghats. It is 
described as a large straggling town, contain- 
ing many good houses. Distant from Manga- 
lore, S., 11 miles ; Madras, W., 360. Lat. 
12° 42'. long. 74° 57'. 

MUNJARY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 72 
miles S.E, of Cannanore. Lat. 11° T, long. 
76° IV. 

MUNJERABAP, in the Mysore, a villago 
with a fort on a hill in the mountainous tract 
on the south-west frontier, towards Coorg. 
It is surrounded by dense forests of luxuriant, 
growth, abounding in tho sago-palm, one of 
the largest and most beautiful of that tribe. 
Tlie truuk consists of a thin ligneous coat, 
inclosing in tho interior a pith, which, being 
pounded and macerated, and tlie water allowed 
to subside, yields the fine farina called sago, 
used as an article of diet. Like other jungly 
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places, it is very unhealthy. A road from 
Mysore into Can&ra, by the Ghaut of Mun- 
j era bad, was some time since sanctioned by the 
home government. Distance from * Seri nga- 
patarn, N.W., 72 miles. Lat. 12° 55', long. 
75° 50 f . 

MUNJH, in the British district of Etawah, 
lieut.*gov t of the N.W. Provinces, a small 
town on a mound, nearly a mile to the south- 
east of the qpute from the cantonment of 
Etavft to that of Futtehgurh, and 13 miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 26° 55', long. 
79° 13'. 

MUNKAPOOR. — A town in the territory 
Of Oude, 20 miles N. from Oude, arid 77 
miles W.N.W. from Gomckpoor. Lat. 27° 3', 
long. 82° 13'. 

MUNK.OLAH, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. oi the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Hansee to Muttra, 
and 58 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 28° 8', 
long. 77° 14'. 

MUNNADA, a river of Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, rising in lat. 18° 40', 
long. 76° 45', and, flowing in an easterly 
direction for ninety-five miles, falls into the 
Maniera, on the left bank, in lat. 18° 40', 
long 77° 47'. 

MUNNA RGOODY.— A town in the British 
district of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
134 miles S.S.W. of Madras. Lat. 11° 19', 
long. 79° 38'. 

MUNNEAREE. — A town ip the British 
district of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
34 miles S. by E. of Purneah.# Lat. 25° 18', 
long. 87° 41'. 

MUNNIPORE.— See Muneepoor. 

MUNNOOR. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 27 miles 
S.E. by S. of Sholapoor. Lat* 1 7 9 19', long. 
76° 9'. 

MUNOHURPOOR, in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypoor, a town on the route from Delhi 
to Mow, 132 miles S.W. of former, 375 N.E. 
of latter. Though much decayed, it has still 
a large bazar, and is adequately supplied 
with water from wells. Lat. 27° 19', lortg. 
76° 1'. 

MUNOLEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 
42 miles E. of Belgaum. Lat. 15 J 52', 
long. 75° 12'. 

MUNORA. — A town in the British district 
of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 34 miles N.W. 
of Bherghotty. Lat. 24 J 53, long. 84° 27'. 

MUNPOORA, or MONCO''RAH.— One of 
the islands at the mouth of the Megna river. 
Irt September, 1822, this island, together 
with those adjacent, was overflowed, whereby 
many of the cattle and inhabitants perished. 
Lat 22° 20', long. 91" 3'. 

MUNPORA. — A town of Baghelcund, in 
the native state of Rewah, 47 vnil^p S. from 
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Rewah, and 89 miles N. from Soliagpoor. 
Lat. 23° 4 60', long. 81° 20'. 

MUNSEE DEBEB, in Sirliind, a Hindoo 
temple and village at the southern base of 
the low ridge bounding the Pinjor Doon 
on the south-west. Elevation above the sea 
1,263 feet. Lat. 30 J 43', long. 76" 56 . 

MUNSOORGUNJ, in the British district 
of Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a smalf maijiet-town, which formerly 
gave name to a pergunnah or subdivision. 
Distant N.E. of (Toruckpoor oautomnent 
20 miles. Lat. 26° 52', long. 83° 38'. 

MUNSORLA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, Bituate on the left 
bank of the river Godavery, and 129 miles 
N.E. by N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 59', 
long. 79° 30'. 

MUNSURPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Narbah, in Sirliind, or the Cis-ttutlej 
territory, 20 miles W. from Patialah, and 
43 miles S.S.E. from Loodiaimh. Lat. 
30° 20’, long. ^6° 9'. 

MUNTAKEUDV.— A town in the Biilit.li 
district of Ganjnra, presidency of Madias, 
24 miles S.W. by W. of Ganjani. Lat. 
19 3 10', long. 84 J 50'. 

MCJNTIM. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of the river Godavery, and 124 miles 
N.E. by N. fiom Hyderabad. Lat. 18 46, 
long. 79 3 43'. 

MURAMKIIOOLEL. — A town in the 
native state of Muneepoor, in Eastern India, 
46 miles N. from Muneepoor, and 132 miles 
E. by N. fiom Jy nte.ibpoie. Lat. 25* 29', 
long. 94° 9'. 

MURAMKHOORAO. A town in the 
native state of Muneepoor, in Eastern India, 
31 miles N. from Muneepoor, and 128 links 
E. by N. fropi Jyntcahpore. Lat. 25 19', 
long. 94 J 6'. 

M DRANG, in Bus^ahir, a town of the 
district of Koonawur, is situate on the left 
bank of the Sutlej, near the confluence ot 
the Tidung. The dell is encircled by lofty 
mountains, at an angle of tweiKy-fne degrees, 
on every side, except on the westward, when* 
it is open to the Sutlej, on the bank of which 
there is a small foit. The situation is 
oxtremely fine, and the approach to it highly 
picturesque, leading along the bank of a 
canal, and through an avenue of apricot 
trees. Elevation above the sea 8,509 feet. 
Lat. 31° 36', long. 78 J 30'. 

MURANG. — A town in the native fltate 
of Bussahir, situate on the left Lank of the 
Sutlej, and 93 miles N. by E. from Dehra. 
Lat. 31" 35', long. 78° 27'. 

MURAON, in the British district of Fut- 
tehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route fiom Allahabad to the 
town of Futtebpore, and 11 miles S.E. of 
the latter. Lat. 25° 55', long. 81°. 
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MURATGANJ, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the rout** from Allahabad can- 
tonment to Futtehpore, and 23 miles N.W. of 
the former. Lat. 25° 33 ; , long. 81° 37'. 

MURCHAGUNJE, — -A town in the British 
district of Mymunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
197 miles N.B. of Calcutta. Lat, 24° 30', 
long. 90 ' 4 5\ 

MURDANA. — A to wg of Central India, in 
the British district of Mundlaisir, 3 35 miles 
W. of Baitool. Lat. 22° 10', long. 75 u 55'. 

MIJRDEE.— A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the situate 11 miles N. of 

Sholapoor. Lat. 17° 49', long. 75° 47'. 

MURDLANDA, in the British district of 
llurriaua, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Hansi to Loodiaua, 
and 22 miles N. of the former town. Dis- 
til nt N.W. from Calcutta 998 miles. Lat. 
29° 23', long. 76 1 5'. 

M UREA I TOO, in the British district of 
Jduiipore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, the principal place of the pergunnah 
of the hill ue name, on tue route from J ou n pore 
to Muzapoor, 32 miles N. of the latter, 12 S, 
of the former. Lat. 25 34, long. 82° 41'. 

MUUELAH.— A village on the route frrtm 
Nusseerabad to Bcckaneer, and 51 miles N.W. 
of the fonner. It cbntams about thirty houses, 
supplied with w r ater from two kinks. Lat. 
26 37. long. 74° 34'. 

M UUO A VA, in lh* British district of Hum- 
merporc, lieut.-gov, of the N W. Provinces, a 
small decayed town on the route from the town 
of Banda to Calpet*, 11 miles S. of the latter. 
It has a bazar, and the ruins of many brick- 
built houses prove it to hav$ been formerly a 
place of some importance. Water is obtain- 
able from wells and a jhil uy pond. Lat. 
25 ' 58', long. 79° 50'. 

MURH.YRPH, in the British district of 
Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, the principal place of the pergunnah 
of the same name, is situate close to the north- 
west frontier t>f the district. Lat. 27° 45', 
long. 78“ 38'. # 

MU UIOW, in Eastern India, one of the 
C’ossya hill states, bounded on the north by 
the British diatrict of Camroop, in Lower 
Assam; on the cast by the Cossya state of 
Oaimlee ; on the south by those of Moeyong 
and Nuotung; and on the west by that of 
Ram rye. It contains an area of 283 square 
miles, and its centre is about lat. 25° 37', 
long. 91° 23'. 

MTJRJATTA.— The name of one of the 
mouths of the Ganges. The entrance to the 
river is wide, but shoals gradually from the 
land to three or three and a half fathoms out- 
side. On an island fonr or five miles up the 
ntfier, is a tank of fresh water. Lit. 21* 53', 
long. 89 Q 34'. 


MURLIDUR KE SARAI, in the British 
district of Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the city 
of Agra to Eta wall, and 24 miles N.W, of the 
latter. The road in this part of the route is 
good; the country is cultivated, and studded 
with small villages. Lat. 27° 2', long. 78° 47'. 

MURMAGON, or MAEMAGOA BAY.— 
A considerable inlet on the coast of Goa, where 
ships may find a good shelter from north-west 
winds. Its entrance is in lat. 15° 26', lone. 
73 J 51'. 

MTTROWREE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bareilly to Oude, 36 
miles E. by S. of the former. Lat. 28° 18', 
long. 80°. 

MURPOOREH, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the right bank of the Esun, 
30 mile8 S. of the city of Furruckabad. Lat. 
26 J 58', loug. 79° 41'. 

MURRAIE MUKAM, in Sinde, a village 
on the route from Sehwau to Kurrachee, and 
75 miles S. of the former place. Water is 
procurable at all times from pits in the bed of 
the Miurraie river. The road in this part of 
the route is good. Lat. 25" 30', long. 67" 55'. 

MURREE, in the Punjaub, a sanatorium 
for troops, situate on a hill between the rivers 
Indus and Jhelum, and established in the year 
1851. The place is already attracting a con- 
siderable population : barracks have been con- 
structed, and houses are rising in every direc- 
tion. Cherries, strawberries, raspberries, cur- 
rants, apples, pears, and apricots are abundant ; 
and every kind of European and tropical fruit, 
it is said, may be successfully cultivated here. 
Elevation of the station above the sea 7,330 
feet. Lat. 33° 54', long. 73" 27'. 

MURREI.rin the British district of Agra, 
a village on (he route from th* city of Agra to 
Jeypore, and 25 miles W. of the former. Lat. 
27' 3', long. 77" 42'. 

M URROWNE E, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia’s family, a small town, 
with fort, on* the route from Tehree to Oojem, 
12 miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 24* 35', 
long. 78° 43'. 

MURRUNGAUPOONY.— A town in the 
British district of Madura, presidency of 
Madras, 44 miles N.N.E. of Madura, Lat. 
10° 29', long. 78° 28'. 

MURRURAI, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Allygurh cantonment, and eight miles S. of the 
latter. L*fc. 27° 48', long. 78 c 9'. 

MURRYVAMLA.— A town in the British 
diatriot of Cuddapoh, presidency of Madras, 
131 miles N.N.E. of Cuddapah. Lat. 16' 15', 
long. 79° 38'. 

MURTOLI, in the British district of Ku- 
mrvou, li^pt.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
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considerable village in the Bbotia subdivision 
called J uwahir. It is situate on the route to 
Hiundes or Chinese Tartary, by the Juwahir 
Pass, from which it is distant 18 miles 8., and 
is built on the right bank of the river Goree, 
the houses being constructed very low, and in 
hollows and ravines, with a view to protection 
against avalanches and the furious gales which 
continually blow from the south. With a 
similar view, the roofs are framed with a low 
pitch, and firmly overlaid with a coat of com- j 
pact clay. The snows and other effects of 
winter set in here in October, when the whole 
population migrates to reside in the more 
southern and less-elevated parts of Xumaon, 
returning in the following J une, to ply their 
trade with Hiundes. That lucrative occupa- 
tion affords them subsistence, and even afflu- 
ence, which reconcile them to residence in an 
inclement climate and barren soil. Elevation 
above the sea 11,852 feet. Lat. 30 J 21', 
long. 80° 13'. 

MURU WURDWUN, in the north of the 
Punjab, a long, deep valley, with sides of 
gneiss and mica-slate. Down this valley a 
river of the same name flows, and joins the 
Chenaub at Kishtawar. The valley contains 
a village, aBo bearing th£ same name, opposite 
which the Nabog Nye Pass, 12,000 feet high, 
leads into Cashmere. Lat. 33° 45', long. 
75 1 45'. 

MURWUT. — An extensive, beautiful, and 
fertile valley, on the west side of the Indus, 
and south of the valley of Banntfo. It has on 
the west the lofty Suliman range, and on the 
north the snow-clad peaks of # Sufaid Koh. 
Though exposed to the incursions of the marau- 
ders of the neighbouring mountains, it is so 
productive of grain and other necessaries of 
life, that it is thickly peopled. The valley was 
formerly sometimes visited by aa expedition 
of the Sikhs from the Derajat, who levied an 
eufoiced tribute from the inhabitants. Mur- 
wut, the chief plate, is little more than a 
village. Lat. 33° 10', long. 71° 15'. 

M USANAGAR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town near the left bank of the Jumna, on the 
route from Calpcc to Purtabghur, and 1 6 miles 
E. of the former. It has a bazar. Lat. 26" 10', 
long. 80° 1'. 

MUSCAL ISLAND.— The largest of a 
group of islands off the coast of Chittagong, 
being 15 mileB in length from N. to 8., and 
seven in extreme breadth. It has some 
small elevations : the centre is in lat. 21° 35', 
long. 02°. 

MUSCLA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
near the north-western frontier, towards the 
territory of Bhurtpoor, 18 miles N,W. of the 
city of Agra. Lat. 27° 14', Jong. 77° 42', 

MUSOODA, in the British district of Aj- 
meer, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of a pergunuah 
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containing 20,599 inhabitants. Distance 8. of 
the city of Ajmeer 80 miles. Lat. 2(1*' O', 
long. 74° 35'. • 

MUSOOR. — A town in 4 the British province 
of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 23 miles 
8.S.E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 23', long. 74 w 15'. 

MUSSOULEE, in the territory of Oude, a 
small town on the Voute from Lucknow can- 
tonment to thc^t of Sokrora, 28 miles N.E. of 
the former, and the |ame distance S.W. of the 
latter. It has a small bazar. Lat. 20° 58', 
long. 81° 24'. 

MUSSOUREE, on the northern frontier of 
the Debra Doon, towards Gurhwal, is a wma- 
tory station, established by ^e British to sus- 
pend, relieve, or remove the consequences 
prejudicial to health from the sultry climate of 
Hindoostan. It is approached from the south, 
and consequently from the Dehra Doon, by a 
road which, at Rajpnr, situate at the base of 
the mountain, becomes very steep for three 
miles ; thence, for two and a half miles, the 
ascent is more gradual, and for the remaining 
mile nearly level. The road is described by 
Mundy, in 1828, as difficult and perilous in the 
extreme: it “ sometimes winds down the ulgo 
of rocks, sometimes zigzags up the faro of the 
hill ; plunges into the dark depths of a ravine, 
or creeps over the summit of a naked crag 
bnl as no mention is made of those terrors by 
Garden, they have no doubt in a great im asui o 
disappeared before the labodrs of the engineer. 
•Tacquemonfc indeed describes the road as r\etl- 
lent. The rugged ridge on whit h the st ition is 
situate, consists of beds'bf compact limestone, 
alternating with others of soft slate, and is 
analogous to that called the transition lime- 
stone of the north of Europe, the mountain 
limestone of England, It is black, grey, or 
grovirii-white, fljjlvernous and carlnmiferoiH, 
emitting a fetid smell, and appears to have suf- 
fered from thc # action of heat, imomuch that 
its vesicular structure resembles that of grey 
lava. The slate, which alternates with tho 
limestone, is wonderfully varied in its colours,— 
black, grey, green, brown, red, purple, arid 
yellow. A few veins are so hard and fissile, .os 
to serve for roofing slate, Tu some places 
trap rock makes its appearance, composed in 
some parts principally of compndt white felspar 
and green diallaga, in others of hornbhndc. 
The slopes arc steep, and, as is usual with such 
formations, covered with vegetation : in some 
places there are veins of quartzy sandstone. 
On the adjacent height of Laqdour, the pre- 
vailing formation is quartz. This rugged tract 
was formerly thickly covered Urith forests of 
large timber-trees ; but these have nearly all 
been felled for building purpose!, or for burn- 
ing lime and bricks. It is thought, however, 
that the injurious effect to the scenery has been 
more than compensated by increased salubrity, 
as the dense and luxuriant forests of Simla 
are considered at certain seasons to be pro- 
ductive of gloom and sickness. There is no 
level area of any extent at Mussouree ; so that 
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the houses are built at considerable distances 
from each other, on sites which it has been 
necessary to level, on a^-idge, a crag, or on the 
southern slope of the mountain. The eastern 
part has been longer settled, and there the 
houses are disposed more closely together than 
westward, in which direction the town is at 
piesont extending. In 1841 the number of 
pi ivate residences was about 100. The views 
are very beautiful, composing; on the north 
the Himalayas, clad in perennial snow ; on the 
Mouth the rich and varied expanse of the Dehra 
l>oon, bounded by the Sewalik Hills; beyond 
which the prospect extends over the vast plain 
of Hindoostan, without any other limit than 
that of the power| of vision, or that caused by 
the imperfect transparency of the atmosphere. 
In the later part of midwinter, there are smart 
frosts, with occasional falls of snow ; neither, 
however, occurring after March, when spring 
Hots in. There are in that season showers of 
hail and rain, and thunder-storms occurring at 
intervals even as late as April. Then succeeds 
delightful w eat her until the middle of dune, 
which ushers in the periodical rains. These, 
which are much heavier than in the neigh- 
bouring parts of the plains, cca.se about the 
middle of September ; from which time to the 
middle of December, the weather is equable. 
Incoming, however, c^oLr as the scn&oi* ad- 
vances, and lei minuting in sharp frosts. Tn 
1S3I, for the latter half ol May, the naan 
tunpeiature at tuf A. If. was found to he 76°, 
the highest tcmpyratuie at any time of the day 
being 7h°. At the same hour during June, 
the mean temperatufe was (jy° ; the highest 
temperature at any tune 71 July, for same 
hmn, mean temperature. 07 ’; highest at any 
time, OtD. August, at same hour, mean 
temperature, 07° ; highest at any hour, 
<Jb J . September, at same hpur, mean, 00°; 
highest at any hour, 08°. October, at same 
hour, mean, 60* ; highest at any hour, 62 \ 
November, at saino hour, mean, 55° ; highest 
at any time, 57 L . The moan of the mean 
temperatures, from the 15th of May to 
21 it of November, 66°. A breeze from the 
Houth, called on that account “ the Doon 
breeze,” sets yi before ten o'clock a.m. and 
blows until late in the eveuin j : at night there 
.ire generally light airs from the north. Mus- 
sonroe is abundantly supplied from the bazar 
of the adjoining sanatory Htation of Landour, 
with wheat, barky, ami other giain from the 
plains ; the finest rice from the hill states ; 
which last also furnish honey, turmeric, ginger, 
potatoes, onions, and other esculent vegetables, 
l^u tcher s meat is abundant and good, as are 
milk and butter, the hill pastures imparting 
’groat excellence to the produce of flocks and 
herds. The wines, liquors, and wares of 
Europe and Hindoostan are abundant, and of 
superior description, and, in consequence of tho 
great competition between the native dealers, 
cheaper than in the plains. Christ Church, 
built by subscription, and finished in 1887, is 
a neat slated structure, with a turret. Tho 


Himalaya Club had, in 1842 , 155 members. 
The clubhouse contains accommodation for 
sixteen resident members, who each have a 
sitting-room, bed-room, and bath. There are 
besides a handsome ball-room, two billiard- 
rooms, a dining-room, and coffee-room, with all 
accommodation suitable for such an establish- 
ment. To these it was intended to add a 
reading-room, supplied with the best periodi- 
cals. In this flourishing little settlement there 
are two well-managed and successful schools 
for young ladies, aod one for boys. Beer h 
brewed from native barley and English hops, 
and the result has been so encouraging, that a 
large brewery is in course of building. A bank 
was established in 1841, and has been very 
successful. An humble botanic garden, subsi- 
diary to that of Suharunpoor, is managed here 
by natives, at the expense of 60 rupees (6/. 12s.) 
per month. Of the diseases contracted in the 
plains, the effects of a residence here are found 
favourable to fevers of intermittent and remit- 
tent type, dyspepsia, dysentery, liver complaint, 
pulmonary consumption, rheumatism, general 
debility, or exhaustion of the constitution. 
Affections of the heart have had invariably a 
fatal result. Children thrive remarkably here, 
though there have been some instances of 
j their Seing affected with bronchocele or goitre, 

I which has, however, been cured by adrninister- 
jing iodine. Mussouree is distant N.W. from 
Calcutta, by Lucknow*, Bareilly, Hurd war, 
and Dehra, 1,058 miles. Elevation above tho 
sea 6,282 feet. Lat. 30° 27', long. 78° 5'. 

MURHOWtiAIl. -A town in the British 
district of i>tna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal. 31 
miles S.W. by W. of Patna. Lat. 25° 2(f, 
long. 8L 50'. 

MCSTAFABAD, in the territory of Oude, 
a small town on the route from Allahabad to 
Lucknow, 52 miles N.W. of the former, 76 
S.E. of tho latter. It has a bazar. Lat. 25° 56', 
long. 81° 13' 

MUSTAFABAD, in Sirhind, a town on 
the route from Suharunpoor to Loodiaiia, and 
33 miles N.W. of the former place. It is of 
moderate size, has a bazar, and is surrounded 
by a brick wall, like most of the towns in that 
part of the country. It has a citadel, built of 
burnt bricks, with curtains and round towers 
at the angles. This is tho residence of the 
Sikh chief or rajah, whose possebsions, under 
the grant of the British government in 1837, 
comprise thirty-one villages, and yield an 
annual revenue of 2, 400£. sterling. The chief, 
though retaining hia revenue, has been de- 
prived of independent authority within his 
possessions. The surrounding country is fer- 
tile and well cultivated, and abounds in fine 
mango-grove*. Water and supplies arc abund- 
ant, but the road in this part of the route is 
rough and heavy, especially where it crosses 
the river Markunda. Mustafabad is distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1196 miles. Lat. 30° ltf, 
long. 77° 13'. 

MUSTGAK1I, in Bussahir, a fortress held 
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by the Goorkhas during their occupation of 
the country. It is situate on the crest of a 
lofty ridge, proceeding in a northerly direction 
from the Moral-ke-kanda, a great range ex- 
tending south -westward from the Himalaya. 
The surface descends for three and a half 
miles steeply, to Nirt, on the left bank of 
the Sutlej, and having an elevation of 3,087 
feet above the sea. The elevation of Mustgarh 
is probably nearly 6,000 feet, Lat. 31° 20^ 
long, nV 39'. 

MUSTUFABAD, in the British district of 
Mynpoory, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, the principal place of the pergunnah 
of the same name, is on the route from the 
cantonment of Muttra to that of Mynpoory, 
and 26 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 18', 
long. 78° 38'. 

MUSWAH. — A to* n in the British district 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 48 miles 
N.E. by E. of Malligaum. Lat. 20° 53', 
long. 75° 7. 

MUTHEEARA.— A town in the territory 
of Oude, on the right bank of the Ghogra, and 
87 miles N. by E. from Lucknow. Lat. 28° 5', 
long. 81° 15'. 

MUTIANA, in the petty chieftainship of 
Goond, tnbutary to the hill state of Keunthal, 
a small fort on the route from Simla to Kot- 
gurh, and, by the winding mountain-road, 
19 miles N.E. of the former station. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 8,000 feet. Lat. 31° 11', 
long. 77° 27'. 

M UTKHANT, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W # Provinces, a 
village on the route from Pethoragurb to 
Thakil Peak, two miles tt.E. of the former. 
Lat. 29° 34', long. 80° 17'. 

MUTKOPA, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, Heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, i 
a town on the route from Goruckpoor to the 
territory of $epal, 30 miles N.E. of the 
former. Lat. 27°, long. 83 J 43’. 

MUTLAH. — See Mltwal. 

MUTOWLI, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Calpee to Etawa, 
and 44 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26* 24', 
long. 79° 38'. 

MUTSEE, in the Bare© Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated eight miles W. 
from the right bank of the Sutlej, 45 miles 
E.S.E. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 29° 49', 
long. 72° 10'. 

MUTTEAREE.— A town in the British 
district of Purneab, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 
36 miles N.N.W. of Pume'ih. Lat. 26 9 16', 
long. 87° 23'. 

MUTTIA, in the British district of Futteh- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town three miles from the left bank of tho 
Jumna, 16 miles S.W, of the town of Futtek- 
poor. Lat. 25° 42', long. 80° 47'. 

MlJTTOAD, in the Mysore, a town with a 


fort, situate in a valley near a fine tank. 
Here are several manufactures of glass, made 
to be converted into bangles or ringsforthe arms 
and ankles ; the siliceous rucks of the hills here- 
abouts, and the soda with which the neigh- 
bouringearth is impregnated, yielding abundant 
materials. Distance N. W. from Sei ingapatam 
98 miles. Lat. 13M6', long. 76 u 28'. 

AfTJTTORA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village«on the route vid Nagor from 
Jessulmeer to Nulbeerabad, and 157 miles 
N W. of the latter. It is supplied with good 
water from one well 250 feet deep. Lat. 20 50', 
long. 73°. 

MUTTOUNDH, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N1W. Provmcts, a 
town on the route from the town of Banda to 
Saugor, 13 miles W. of the former. It has a 
bazar. Lat. 25° 26', long. 80° 1 3'. 

MUTTRA, within the limits of the lieiit ■ 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a British district 
named from its principal place. It is bounded 
on the north by the British districts Uootgaon 
and Allygurh ; on tho east by the British 
districts Allygurh and Myupooree ; on the 
south-west and south by the British district 
Agra ; and cm the west by the territory of 
Bhurtpore. It lies lietween lat. 27° 14' 
27° *$', long. 7V 20'— 78° 34', and includes 
an area of 1,607 square miles. The Jumna, 
crossing the northern frontier in bit. 27 ‘ 55', 
long, nr 35', holds a tortuous course, but 
generally in a south-easterly ^rection, of about 
ninety-fivo miles, within, Or bounding the 
district, until it passes from it in lat 27° 15', 
long. 78° 2', having, while flowing through 
Muttra, divided it into two parts, one lying in 
the Doab, the other on the qputh-wtst ‘ode of 
the river. During the dry season, tho volume 
of water in the channel of the nver is incon- 
siderable. Hence at that Benson the rivei is 
not navigable, except for very small vessels, 
above the confluence of the Chumbul, about 
1 00 miles lower down. The general inclination 
of the surface of tl$ countiy is fijoin N W. to 
8 E., as is indicated by the descent of tho 
course of the Jumna. A similar direction is 
also taken by the Karwan, a bin^ll liver nearly 
parallel to the Jumna, and a few miles east of 
it; and by the lsun, Htill farther eastward, 
i Actual measurement has ascertained the eleva- 
tion of the town of Null, on the north-w eHtern 
frontier, to be 693 feet above the sea, and that 
of Kuraoli, near the south-eastern, 648. On 
the left bank of the Jumna, in the north of the 
district, is the jhil or shallow lake of Null, 
caused by the overflow of that great river 
during the rains. The district Is, with little 
exception, a plain, though there are a few hills 
on the western frontier towards Bhurtpore ; 
and amongst them, that of Goverdhun, 
famous in Hindoo mythology ai the scene of 
the amours, exploits, and pastoral avocations 
of Krishna. Though the district is situato 
some degrees outside the tropic, and its atmo- 
sphere is, during the summer months, cooled 
654 
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a little by the periodical rains, the freat in district is also traversed by the Easfc-Indian 
spring is excessive. In the beginning of Railway. 

March, Jacquemont found the heat so great as The tract comprised within this district fell 
to preclude his travel ling after nine in the fore- early under the* power of the Affghan Musflul- 
noon, the air at the same time being remarkably mans, having been conquered in 1017 by Mah- 
dry. As the season advance*, the temperature mood of Ghuzm. Liberated for a short time, 
increases, becoming everywhere oppressive, on the fall of the Uhaznevide dynasty, it was. 
The burning wind, “after passing over the at the close of the twelfth century, subdued fcy 
great sandy desert, imparts to the atmosphere the Ghorian Afghans, and remained subject 
in these regions an intensity qf heat scarcely to the various successive dynasties of that 
to be conceived, even by ^hose who have been people, which ruled Delhi and its dependencies 
seasoned to the fury of a vertical sun. In until oouquered by the Mogul invader Uniter 
every direction where this pestiferous current in 1526. On the decline of the Timurian 
has any influence, the effects are painful to dynasty in the eighteenth century, it was over- 
those who have the misfortune of being run by the Jats, from whom it was wrested by 
exposed to it; but westward of the Jumna, Nujuf Khan, and embodied in his shortlived 
the fiery blast is* still more distressing, from state. On his death, it seized by Madhajee 
the want of rivers and lakes to temper its Sciudia, the Mahratta chief, whose successor in 
severity, the nearest resemblance to which, 1803 ceded it to the East-lndia Company by 
perhaps, is the extreme glow of an iron- the second article of the treaty of Serjee 
foundry m the height of summer.” The water Anjengaum. 
in the wells is for the most pari brackish. 

The countiy lying west of the Jumna has MUTTRA, a town, the principal place ft 1 
generally a sandy soil, mixed with kuukur, or the district of the same name, is situate on the 
calcareous conglomerate ; and’ though in a right or western bank of the Juraua, which is 
state of nature overrun with the Capparis here crossed in the height of the rams by ferry, 
aphylla ami some species of zizyphuR, yet, and at other seasons by a bridge of boats. The 
under piojier cultivation, producing abundant ' town extends in the form of a crescent along 
crops of wheat. On the east or left bank of I the elevated bank of the river, and, with its 
the river, the soil is i&thcr light and bare, but great ruined fort, has a very picturesque ap- 
improved towards the middle of the Doab, pearaoce when viewed from the low ground 
where it is good. The principal alimentary on the opposite side. Of the lofty fortifications 
crops are wheat, • l»arley, various kinds of 'which once encircled the town, only a few 
indict, pulse, od-seeda, cucurbitaceous plants, | fragments, including three gateways, now re- 
:»ml sugar; the 'p'innpal commercial crops, main. The river being considered sacred by 
indigo, and some oUfcr plants yielding dyes, the Hindoo^ its banks are every morning and 
cotton, tobacco, and opium. Under the last evening crowded by devotees of both sexes and 
levenue settlement of the N.W. Provinces, of all ages, to perform their devotions and 
tho government demand on the lands of this religious exercises, access being obtained to the 
district has been fixed for a term of years, and stream by numerous ghats, or extensive flights 
h not liable to be increased until the year of stone steps, ornamented with little’teinples. 

3 871. The chief towns are Muttra, Uindrabun, The site of the town is much cut up by ravines, 
Muhabun, Julcisur, Rampore, and Koorsuudah. and the street* are described os steep, narrow, 
Tlnse will lx* found m their* proper places winding, and excessively filtl y Ueber, how- 
under the alphabetical arrangement. ever, speaks of it as a stoking town, much 

The population, accoidigg to official return resembling Uenares, its houses being very high, 
1853, Wfts 8(S,h0l>. Of this number, 506,178 with the same sort of ornaments as in that city, 
are returned as Hindoos agricultural , 2^6,781 On an elevated site on the oank#of the river is 
Hindoos non-a^ncultural, 25,913 Mahometans a large ruinous fortress, which formerly com 
and others agricultural, and 41,037 of the like manded the place ; and in the middle of the 
classes non -agricultural ; allowing an immense town, the mosque of Aurungzebe, also in a 
preponderance of the Hindoo population. The ruinous Btate, its four lofty minarets, overlaid 
district oqp tains seven towns having more than with glazed ware, being mueh decay ed. The 
5,000 inhabitants, but less than 10,000, and fort was built by the celebrated astronomer Jey 
four containing upwards of 10,000. Of these Singh, or Jaya Sinha, the Rajpoot prince who 
latter, noue at the period of the return succeeded to the sovereignty of Aml»er 1 093, 
exceeded 30,000, with the exception of Muttra, and was some years later high in fa\our with 
in which the number was nearly 60,000. The Muhammad, emperor of Delhi. Ou the roof of 
principal routes are, — 1. The great one from one of the apartments is a ruinous otaervatory, 
Agra to Delhi, traversing the district from the work of that scientific prince, and con- 
soutfi-east to north-west ; 2. from Muttra can- taining an equinoctial dial, sundry am plitude- 
tonmeut, in a westerly direction, to Alwar by instruments, horizontal circle, with a gnomon, 
Deeg ; 3. from the town of Muttra, north- intended for some purpose as yet unascertained, 
westeily, to Ferozepore by Kosi ; 4. south- a mural instrument filing westwaul, and con- 
westerly, from Muttra to BUurtpore ; 5. south- sisting of a segment exceeding a semicircle, 
easterly, from Muttra to Mynpooree ; 6. north- with the convex downwards, on the opposite 
easterly, from Muttra to Allygurh, The wall to which is a segment with the convex 
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upwards. The population of the town in 
1853, according to official report, was 65,749. 
Some of the traders are considered to be very 
wealthy. 

The place is regarded as sacred in Hindoo 
mythology, from being the birthplace of the 
divinity Krishna, the Khrlshnavatar or incar- 
nation of Vishnu under that name. In honour 
of the monkey-god Hanuinan, monkeys are 
here protected and fed, swarming in the ruins, 
sitting, running, or playing on the tops of the 
houses, and skipping from roof to roof across 
the streets, greatly annoying their Hindoo 
votaries, as well as strangers. There are also 
numbers of paroquets, peacocks, and sacred 
bulls at large without owners. In the central 
part of the town is a beautiful structure, built 
by the treasurer of tfie state of Gwalior, who 
was also the principal partner in a great native 
banking house. The building, intended to 
serve the purpose of a temple and a dwelling, 
is inclosed by a small but richly-carved gate- 
4fcy, with a flight of steps which leads from 
the street to a square court, cloistered round, 
and containing in the centre a building also 
square, supported by a triple row of pillars, 
all which, as well as the ceiling, are richly 
carved, painted, and gilt. Here is a military 
cantonment: the buildings, which are about a 
mile south of the town, and separated from it 
by a small space of broken ground, are very 
extensive. 

Muttra, recommended to the Hindoos by 
associations connected with their mythology, 
appears, at an early period of their records, to 
have been much more important than at pre- 
sent ; and its wealth and splendbur pointed it 
out as an object for the attacks o.f the first 
Afghan invaders. Mahmood of Ghuznee, in 
his expedition against Kunnouj in the year 
1017, “ understanding that at some distance 
stood the rich city ot Muttra, consecrated to 
Khrisbna-Vosfldew, whom the Hindoos vene- 
rate as an emanation of God, directed his 
inarch thither, and entering it with little oppo- 
sition from the troops of the rajah of Delhi, to 
whom it Itelonged, gave it up to plunder. He 
broke down orfeurued all the idols, and amassed 
a vast quantity of gold and silver, of which tho 
idols were mostly composed. He would have 
destroyed the temples also, but be found the 
labour would have been excessive, while some 
say he was averted from bis profane purpose by 
their admirable beauty. He certainly extrava- 
gantly extolled the magnificence of the build- 
ings and city in a letter to the governor of 
Ghixnee, in which the following passage oc- 
curs : — * There are here 1;000 edifioes, as firm 
as? the faith of the faithfhl, most of them of 
marble ; besides innumerable temples ; nor is 
it likely ibis city has attained its present con- 
dition put at the expense of many millions of 
dinars ; nor could such another beconstructed 
under a period of two centuries/ 1 Among the 
temples at Muttra were found five golden idols, 
whose eyes were of rubies, valued at 50,000 
dinars. On another idol was found a sapphire 


weighing 400 miskals, and the image itself 
being melted down, produced 98,300 miskals 
of pure gold. Besides these images, there 
were about 1 00 idols of silver, which loaded as 
many camels. The king tarried in Muttra 
twenty days, in which time the city suffered 
greatly from fire, in addition to tho damage 
which it sustained from being pillaged/’ After 
these calamities, it* Bank into obscurity, and 
does not appear to be mentioned by Baber in 
his detailed account of liis campaigns in the 
vicinity. In 1757, it was subjected to pillage 
and massacre by the Afghan troops of Ahmed 
Shah Dooranec, Ahmed did not in person 
command the expedition, having intrusted its 
conduct to Sirdar .Johan Khan, called Zanus 
by the Jesuits. Tieffonthahfr states his army 
at 25,000 cavalry, and adds, “ Muttra is a 
populous city, abounding in wealthy inhabi- 
tants. In this city, and in another town, called 
Bendroban [Bindraban], very famous through- 
out India, on account of the incarnation of 
Khrishna, the Afghans practised great cruel- 
ties, and displayed their hatred of idols and 
idolaters, burning houses, together with their 
inmates ; slaughtering others with the sword 
and lance ; hauling off into captivity maidens 
and youths, men and women. *In the temples 
of the idols they slaughtered kine, regarded as 
sacred by the superstitious people, and smeared 
the images ami pavement with the blood.” 
Soindia, the Mahratta chief, who, aftei the 
death of Mujuf Khan, seized Muttra, cordoned 
it on the French adventurer Pen on, in jaghire, 
a grant made on condition of military service. 
Jn October, 1803, it was without resistance 
occupied liy the British troops, and in the 
same year permanently ceded to the East India 
Company by the treaty of %rjee Anjeugaum. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 831 miles; from 
Agra, N.W., 35 ; from Delhi, fci.E., 97. Eat. 
27 ' 30', long. 77° 45'. 

MUTT 1/03^ or MUTTRTJCK.- -See As- 
sam. 

MUTTON I, intfie district of Pordiavur. a 
division of the Puf^&b, a town situated on the 
road from Kohat to Peshawur, 11 mil< s S. of 
the latter. A fort i& in course of construction 
at this town, with the view of obtaining an 
effectual command over the. Kohat Pass. Lat. 
33° 48', long. 71° 37'. 

MUTWAL, or ROY M A TLA . — Jh e name 
of one of -the rivers in the delta of the Ganges. 
It divaricates from the Changes in lat. 22° 33', 
long. 88° 23', a few miles south of Calcutta, and, 
flowing in a southerly direction , for ninety-four 
miles, falls into the Bay of Jtengal/ in lat. 
21® 44', long. 88® 46'. It has never less water 
in it than three fathoms, and a ship of consider- 
able burden could proceed to T arda, a village 
close to the salt lake, near Calcutta. The 
Mutwal is about to be connected with Calcutta 
by means of a railway under the auspices of a 
new company, and thus become the successor 
of tho Hooghly, should it be necessary to 
abandon the latter, from its ceasing to be 
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navigable, in consequence of the silting up of 
its channel— See JHooqhly Rivjsh. 

MUTWAUR. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native stifte of Aleerajpoor, 14 miles S. fiom 
Raj poor, and 74 miles E. by S. from Baroda. 
Ut. 22° 7', long. 74° 28'. 4 

MUWAB, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the X.W. Provinces, a 
village on the left bank of the river Singoor, 
and on the route from the ’cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Calpee, 18 miles N.E. of 
the latter. Lat. 26° 18', long. 79° 59'. 

MUXOODPORE, — A town in the British 
district of Dacca Jelalpore, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 102 miles E.N.E.^f Calcutta. Lat. 
23 J 20', long 89" W. 

MUZUFHRABAD, in the British district 
of Suharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the X.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Suharunpoor 
to Debra, 15 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 
30° 8', long. 77’ 4H'. 

MUZCFFUBOCKH, in the Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
on the right bank of the Chenaub, 19 miles 
W.S.W. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 30° 3', 
long. 71 r 14'. 

M CZUFFURN UGTJ R.~ See Mozi ffvr- 
nlc.uk. 

MYACONPA, in the Mysore, a fort on the 
north-west frontier, towards the British dis 
tnct of Dharwar. fi Tlie situation of Mynconda 
is important, as being at the entrance of 
a pass fiom the north-westward into the \ alley 
of Chittel Droog." though regarded as a 
strong place by native soldiers, it was in 1790 
breached and stormed by the Mahrattas. Here, 
in 1749, was fought a battle betwoen the 
forces of the ranee of Bednore and those of the 
polygar of Chittel Droog, in which the latter 
were defeated. My aeon da is distant from 
Chittel Droog 21 miles, Seringa patam 135. 
Lat, 14' 17', long. 76 9'. 

MYADOUNG MYO. — A town of Bramah, 
situate gu tlie left bank oAhe Irawady river, 
and 133 miles N. from Ava. Uat. 23° 49, 
long. 96" H'. 

MYAPOOR, in Bundelcund, in the terri- 
tory of Jhansee, a village on the route by 
,J ban see from Calpee to Goona, 146 miles 
S. W. of former, 59 N.E. of latter. About a 
mile S. W. of the village commences the ascent 
of the Majapoor Pass, short, stony, and of 
easy ascent. Lat. 25° 8', long. 78’ 7'. 

MY APOOR, in the British district of Saha- 
runpore,lieufc.-gnv. of Agra, a village on the right 
bank of the Ganges, about ’two miles below 
■Hurdwar. At this spot commences the artificial 
channel of the new Ganges Canal, to which 
the Bupply from the river is led by a natural 
branch. The masonry-works at this place 
consist of a darn thrown across the branch of 
the Ganges, and a regulating bridge across the 
cabal bed. The dam is provided with gates 
and sluices to carry off the superfluous waters 
• 4 P 
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of the Ganges during the floods. The supply 
of water for the canal at this place will be 
6,750 cubic feet per second; the whole dis- 
charge of the river at Huidwar* being 8,000 
cubic feet per second. Lat. 29° 56'. long. 
W 12 '. * 

MYAVERAM.—A town in the Britifih 
district of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 41 
miles N.E. by E. of Tanjoro. Lat. IT 7', 
long. 79° 42'. 

MYHEE, the name of two passes known as 
the Great and Little Myhee Pass, through 
which roads are carried over the Youmadonug 
range of mountains, separating Arracau from 
Bunnah. The Myhee Great Pass is in lat. 
19° 14', long. 94° 30' ; the Little Pass is a few 
miles further north. 

MYIIEE. — A village and police-station in 
the British district of Arracan. It is situate 
on a line of road from Sandoway over the 
Youmadoutig Mountains into Burmah, and is 
113 miles S.»S.E. from Arracan. Lat. 19 J 17^ 
long. 94’ 10'. 

MYHEE. — A river rising in the native 
state of Arnjherra, in Malwa, in a small plain, 
in lat. 22 L 32', long. 75’ 5. It holds a course 
north-west for 145 miles, to lat. 23 48', long. 
74° 3;f, where the mountains of Marwar turn 
it to the westward for twenty-five miles ; and 
subsequently houth-west, which course it con- 
tinuee to hold 180 miles farther, to its fall into 
the Gulf of Can0>ay, a few miles below the 
town of Cambay, and in lat. 22° 10‘, long. 
72^ 30 ; its fcutal length of course being about 
350 miles. It does not appear to be navigable 
for more than fifteen miles from its mouth. 
Opposite the city of Cambay, seven or eight 
miles from the sea, the width is probably about 
three inile^, and the water is so shallow from 
side to side, at low water spring tides, that the 
ground is left almost dry, and navigation is 
impracticable* even for the smallest boats. 
Fifty mile* 6 ofti its source, and in lat. 23° 9', 
long. 75° 1', it is crossed by me ins of a ford ou 
the route from Neemuch to Baroda, and is 
there described by Heber as shallow and 
broad, but not stagnant. Sixty miles farther 
down, or more north-west, it is again crossed 
on the route fiom Neemuch to Baroda, viA 
Pertabghur, at Boongra, where it lias a “ bed 
400 yards wide, with a stream of 100, and 
a depth of one foot.” About fifty miles above 
its mouth, it is crossed by the route from 
Neemuch to Baroda by Sulumbur. 41 Its bed 
is here 500 yards wide, stream 120, average 
depth a foot and a half.” Heber, who crossed 
it at this place, describes it as a broad, bright 
stream, wandering in a wide bed of sand and 
giavel. About eight miles lower down, its 
breadth is above two miles ; and when the 
tide is out, there is about a third of that width 
of water unfordabte even at the ebb of spring 
tides. The elevation of the source is about 
1,850 feet. 

MYHEE C A t T NTA . —A division of Guzerat, 
under the political supervision of the govern- 
or 
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ment of Bombay. It lies between lat. 23° 14' 
and 24 ° 28', long. 72°4 1' and 7 4° 5', and is bounded 
on the north by the mountainous Bheel dis- 
tricts of Mewar or Odeypore, and Serohee ; on 
the south by the Guicowar’a district of Balasi- 
nore and the British collectorate of Kaira; on 
the east by Dongurpore ; On the south-east by 
the petty states of Saunte and Lunawara ; and 
on the west by Fahlunpore, and by various 
pergunnahs belonging to the Guicowar. Its 
length from south-east to north -we st is about 
100 miles, and its breadth in the direction of 
fhe opposite angles measures about sixty: the 
area is 3,400 square miles. 

The distiict comprises six zillahs: Nanee 
Marwar, in which are included the talooks of 
Edur and Abmednuggur (which sec), with 
their dependencies of Morossa, Hursolc, and 
Byer; and those of Tintoee, Daunta, and 
Malpoor, together with the puttas of Pole, 
Pall, Posuna, Qudwarm, Wullasun, and Hur- 
role, all more or less subject to Edur. The re- 
xoaining five zillahs are Ueh wur, Sabur Caunta, 
Kuttosun, Byal or Baweesa, and Watruck. 
The streams intersecting the country aie seven 
in number: the Sabur Muttee, Haut Muttee, 
Karree, Mesh w ah, Majooin, Watruck, and 
fciurruswuttee. The total amount of t[ie re- 
venue of the Myhee Caunta may be estimated 
at from 45,000/. to 50,000/. per annum. From 
this sum the Guicowar receives a yeai ly tribute 
of 9, 340/., under the head of Ghaus Dana, and 
4,500/. as revenue; making #total of 13,840/. 
N’o tribute is paid to the British government. 
A detachment of 1,000 horse ftoni, the Gui- 
cowar's contingent is placed under the orders 
of the political agent in thiH province. The 
military force at the disposal of the govern- 
ment of Edur is employed almost entirely for 
police purposes, and consists of about 2,000 
horse and foot, inclusive of the quotas fur- 
nished by the feudal chiefs. • 

The political connection of the East- India 
Company with the Myhee Caunta dates from 
the year 1820. Among the possessions of the 
Peishwa which, in 1818, escheated to the 
British government, were included Ahmeda- 
bad and its dependencies. The occupation of 
these districts brought the British in imme- 
diate contact with the lawless tribes of the 
Myhee Caunta, and it became at once obvious 
that there could be no security for the preserva- 
tion of public tranquillity, unless the differ- 
ences Continually arising between the Guicowar 
4nd hia turbulent tributaries should be adjudi- 
cated by au efficient authority capable of en- 
forcing its decisions. An arrangement was 
accordingly concluded, under which the Gui- 
cowat agreed to withdraw his troops, and to 
abstain from all further interference with the 
chieftains, while the British government under- 
took the management of the country, ami 
guaranteed the payment of the Guicowar’s 
tribute. The British government had no 
farther interest in these arrangements than 
that which accrued to them in their character 
as conservators of the general peace. Never 
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theless, in carrying them out, they have not 
failed to avail themselves of the opportunity 
thereby offered to coujer important benefits 
upon the country. By their means, suttee 
has been abolished; infanticide and bluirwuttie 
prohibited ; and at their instigation a criminal 
court has been established for the trial of all 
serious offences, through the Agency of the 
political resident, vuth native chiefs as asses- 
sors. The introduction of this tribunal has 
had a most salutary effect, ami has proved a 
powerful auxiliary not only in the pacification, 
but in the civilization of this hitheito tioubled 
legion. The principal towns in the Mjhee 
Caunta are Edur, Abmednuggur, and Wur- 
ralee, of which sogie notice will be found in 
their places under the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

MY HIE, in the territory of Saugor and 
Nerbudda, a town, the principal place of the 
thakoorai or small state of the same name, 
situate on the loute by Hew a from Allahabad 
to Jubbulpcre, and 100 miles N.E. of the 
latter. According to Gaiden, it is a “Jaige 
town and bazar, and the chief place in the 
district belonging to Thakoor Bishen Singh." 
Water h plentiful, a large jlnl or more being 
on the N.YV., and another K.W. of the town. 
The thakoorai of Myhir ivas oiiginally a grant 
from the rajah of Patina, and in 1814 was con- 
firmed to the thakoor by sunnud or giant from 
the Hi itish government. It contains an area 
of 1,025 square miles, and a population of 
100,000. On the death of the thakoor in 
1825, his two sons took arms and disputed 
the possession, but were tranquillized by the 
British authorities. Bishen imngh, who ap- 
pears to have been remarkable for improvi- 
dence, voluntarily placed hjs estate under the 
management of the British government, tor 
the purpose of liquidating his debts. The 
estate was continued under Biitish manage- 
ment after the 0 death of Bishen Singh, in view 
to paying off his debts. Tbe home authorities 
at the same time suggested the piopnety of 
issuing a proclamation annouw ing that the 
estates of thakoors will not be held icsponsible 
for debts beyond the life of the thakoor who 
shall contract them. The present chief is a 
minor, and arrangements have been made for 
his education at Agra under the direction of 
the British government. Myhir is in lat. 
24 16, long. 80° 49'. 

MVHNATHEIR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allykurh to the town 
of Moradabad, and 11 miles S.W.of the latter, 
Lat. 28° 42', long. 78° 46'. 

MYHSEE. — A town in tb 4 British district 
of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 47 miles N. 
by E. of Cliupia. Lat, 26° 2D', long. 85° IT. 

MYITHTA KHYOUNG.— AriverofBur- 
mah, rising in lat. 21° 20', long. 94* 4', and, 
flowing in a northerly direction for 170 miles* 
falls into the Khyendwen river, in lat. 23° IP, 
long. 94° 4p. 
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MYKHINDA, in the native state of Our- j during which fog* ate very prevalent, when 
wbal, a village on the route from Sireenuggur i the sun is seldom visible until nine or ten 
to Kedarnath Temple, and 12 miles & of the! o’clock in the forenoon. The population is 
latter. It is situate on the eastern declivity of 1 given under the article Bengal 
a mountain of gneiss formation, and near the This district waB iucluded in the grant of the 
right bank of the Mundagnte river. Elevation dewanuy of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa made 
above the sea 5,545 feet. Lat. 30" 34', long, by the king of Delhi to the East-Indik Com- 
7T 5, * 9 pany. 

MYLE, in the Biitish district of Goruc^- MYMUTGURH. — A town in the British 
poor, lieut.-gov. of theN.W. Provinces, a town district of Kutnageria, presidency of Bombay, 
on the route from Gofuckpoor to Chupra, 143 miles S.S.E. of Bombay. Lat. 17° 4', 
47 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 2tT 12', long. 73 6 47'. 

long. 83° 54'. MYNAH.— A town of Malwa, in the native 

MYMENSTNCr. — A British district within 8,ate of Bbo P aI * 49 miles w - ty s - from 
the limits of the lieut.-gov. of Bengal. It is r.liopal, &nd_55 miles E. from Oojein. Lat. 
hounded on the north by Goalpara, on the 9 > ' 0I1 S- 7® 49> - 

borders of Assam, and by the country of the MYNPOOREE. — A British district under 
wild Garrow tribes; on the east by the British [the lioiit.-gov. of the N.W. J’loviuces, named 
district of Sylhet ; on the south by the British from its principal place. It is bounded on the 
dihtiicts Tipperah, Dacca, and Ku creed pore ; north by the British district of Budaon ; on the 
on the south-west by the British district of ' north east and west by the British district of 
Pulma; and on the west by the districts Bogra I Furruckabad ; on the south by the Butish 
and Rungpoor. It lies between lat. 24° 4 — 'districts Etawah and Agra ; and on the west 
2 5 r 41', long. 8iP'28'— 91 r 13', and has an area, I by tbe British districts Agra, Mut'ra, and 
according to official return, of 4,712 square All) ghur. It lies between lat. 26° 54' — 
miles. In ‘the northern part, towards Goal j 27" 50', long. 78 J 30' — 79" 30', and contains an 
para and the Ganow highlands, there are \ area of about 2, OuD square miles. It is a very 
■many hills and irregular tracts densely coveied [level, and in general a well-watered tract, the 
with jungle, and in th« south-western part, 'Jumna forming for thirty-five miles its 
along the right bank of the Brahmapootra, | southern boundary, and the Kalee Nuddee 
the country is of a similar description. The 1 (Eastern) first forming its western boundary 
rest of the district is in general level, rather j for ten miles, tbrti flowing through its northern 
depressed and inaisliy, traversed by numerous part for sixteeiyiiilea, and subsequently becoui- 
waterrourses, and containing many jhils or 1 mg its npiih-ealtein boundary for about fifty- 
shallow lakes. Of the rivers, the principal (five miles core. The country lying between 
arc tin* Biahmapootra and the Konaie. These I those two rivers is travel sed by four small 
two gieat streams communicate by means of (streams, — the Esun, nearest the Kalee Nuddee 
the Jennie, a laige watercourse which conned s j and most to the north-eastward ; next to that, 
them about twenty miles below their divariea- j towards the south-west, the Rind or Urrund ; 
tion. All three are navigable in their course further to the south-west, the Seyngur ; and 
through the district ; but on the Bmhmnpootra, I the Sirsa next to the Jumna. Besides these 
in consequence of the diminution of its volume I watercourse*, the projected lino of the Ganges 
of water for the supply of Ae Konaie, the j Canal, no* in course of progress passes by the 
larger class of native boats can only pass town of Mynpooree, ancLwiii ultimately form 
during the rainy season, Inferior streams a navigable channel to the Ganges at Cawn- 
and watercourses ate very numerous, and con- pore. The courses of the two greater rivers, 
tribute, together with the many jhils, to ex* and of the four lesser and inter mediate streams, 
tensive inundation a of the country during the aro all in some degree parallel to each other, 
rams. Most of the jhils become dry in the j and all flow to the south-east ; thus indicating 
hot season, but every village, and even every | the general slope of the country to bo in that 
dwelling inhabited by a family of superior | direction. The average elevation of the country 
class, has a tank yielding a perennial supply above the level of the sea is between 600 and 
of water. 700 feet ; that of the town of Gihoor, a few 

The climate is considered superior to that of miles west of Mynpooree, is 648 feet ; that of 
the southern part of Bengal, as, though damp, Kcrowly, near the northern frontier, 648 feet : 
the temperature is cooler. IRiriftg March and that of the bed of the Kalee Nuddee {East), 
the two succeeding months, when heat is most below that town, 614 feet. The general slope 
oppressive in general in India, the weather is of the country is 1*138 feet in the mile^t Prfe- 
hero unsettled rather than sultry. Violent viously to the mitigating effect of the periodical 
storms of wind and rain from the north-west rains, \vhton set in after midsummer, the heat 
are of frequent occurrence, and are accompa- in this district is very great ; jpt in winter 
nied by thunder and lightning, and frequently the thermometer in this part of the Doab 
prove very destructive. The periodical rains sometimes falls below the freezing-point. Rice 
commence in the beginning of June, and con- is grown in the northern part of the district; 
tihue until the beginning of October, when the the sugarcane is produced with little trouble, 
northerly winds set in, bringing cold weather, and in great abundance, though inferior both 
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in size nod the yield of saccharine matter to 
that which is cultivated in rich upper lands. 
Here also indigo of superior quality grows 
wild, and, it was stated by an eminent authority, 
“might be grown at half its present cost, of 
quality very little inferior, and with the same 
facility that characterizes the cultivation of 
the sugarcane.” Wheat, barley, millet, gram 
(Cicer arietinum), and some other pulse, are 
extensively cultivated ; cotton and tobacco 
succeed well in the Boodh Gunga, as also along 
the course of the Kalee Nuddee. The soil in 
the middle parts, about the town of Mynpooree, 
is good. According to census made in 1853, 
the population amounted to 832,714 ; of whom 
are returned 619,659 as Hindoo agricultural ; 
161,422 Hindoo non -agricultural ; 20,093 Ma- 
homedans and others agricultural ; and 31,540 
of those various classes non-agricultural. It 
thus appears that the population is almost 
exclusively Hindoo. The prevalence among 
the Rajpoots of the horrible practice of female 
infanticide caused, some years cince, the issue 
of an order, by a local magistrate, that the 
bodies of all deceased female Rajpoot children 
should be sent for the examination of the civil 
surgeon, with a view to ascertain in each case 
whether death had resulted from other, than 
natural causes ; but the order was withdrawn by 
direction of the government ; and the home 
authorities approved of the withdrawal, deem- 
ing that the operation of the order might be 
offensive. Measures are in progress for 
putting a stop to the crime. Mynpooree con- 
tains no large town, and only one or two of 
tolerable size. The number of villages in the 
district is stated to be 1,353. 

The district is traversed in its southern 
quarter by the East-Indian Railway. The 
other principal routes are — 1. From north- 
west to south-east, from Allygurh to the town 
of Mynpooree, and thence to Caw n pore ; 2. 
from west to cast, from Agra t(? Mynpooree, 
and thence to Futtehgurh ; 3. from north- 
west to south-east, from Muttra to Mynpooree, 
and thence to Lucknow ; 4. from south to 
north, from Etawah to Mynpooree, and thence 
to Azimghur ; 5. from south-east to north- 
west, from Etawah to Agra. The tract of 
which this forms part, was included in the 
Mahommedan empire of the Afghans over- 
thrown by Baber, and was conquered or over- 
run by that invader. On the dismemberment 
of the empire of Delhi, it became part of the 
transient realm of Nujuf Khan, in virtue of a 
treaty of partition between him and Slmja- 
ood-dowlah, the vizier of Oude. After the 
death of the former, it was seized by the 
Mahrattas, and in 1808 was ceded to the East- 
India Company by Dowlufc Rao tiindia, under 
the second article of the treaty of^ Seijee 
Anjengaunr# 

# 

MYNPOOREE, a town, the principal place 
of the district of the same name, is situate on 
the banks of the small river Esun, which is 
here crossed by a bridge of brick, near the 
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cantonment. Thorn, who saw this place in 
1804, describes it as then “ a walled town, of 
considerable size, and v#ry populous.” A few 
days previously, it had been attacked by the 
Mahrattas under Holkar, who plundered aud 
burned part of it, *but were repulsed from the 
jail and cantonments by the provincial militia 
in the service of the Eaet-India Company, and 
fled precipitately on the approach of a relieving 
fcree. Accordipg to official report Mynpooree 
contains 20,921 inhabitants. Here is a Jain 
temple, with a Buddhistic idol. It is a favour- 
able station for troops, as supplies and water 
are very abundant and good. Elevation above 
the sea about 620 feet. Distanoe N.W. from 
Calcutta, by Cawnpore, 727 miles ; E. from 
Agra 7H ; S.E. from Delhi 1&5. Lat. 27° 14', 
long. 79° 4 # . 

MYNTUPPUL, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Suharunpoor to Naliun, and eight 
miles S.W. of the latter town. It is situate at 
the south-west base of the low prolongation of 
the Sewalik range. The road in the direction 
of Suharunpoor ia level and very good, and in 
that of Naliun has a considerable acclivity, but 
is well made. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
1,008 miles. Lat. 30° 31', long. 77 J 17'. 

MYNWAR. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 112 miles N. by E. from Lucknow, and 
92 miles E. by S. from Pileebheet. Lat. 28 J 27 , 
long. 81° 21'. 

MYRABPOOR. — A town in Scimle, situate 
in the patrimony enjoyed by Ali Mourad, 
46 miles S.W. by S. from Bukkur, arid 
34 miles S.E. from Larkhamu. Lat. 27° 7', 
long. 68* 34'. 

MYRWA. — A town in the British district 
of Sarun, lieut -gov. of M T*eng.d, 19 miles 
N.W. by W. of Chupra. Lat. 26’ 11', long. 
84 ° 11 '. 

MYSORE, in Southern India, a raj or 
principality uniter the protection of the British 
government, by whom, indeed, the entire 
management of its affairs is at present exer- 
cised. This territory is bounded on the north- 
west by the British col lecto rate of Dharwar, 
in the presidency of Bombay, agd on all other 
sides by various districts of the presidency of 
Madras ; North Canara and Bellary bounding 
it on the north ; the districts of Cuddapah, 
North Arcot, and Salem on the east ; Coim- 
batore and Malabar on the south ; Coorg arwl 
South Canara on the west. It is about 
250 miles in length from north to south, and 
238 in extreme breadth ; the «area is 30,886 
square miles. The country it a table-land, 
considerably elevated ; it is of triangular form, 
having its greatest width aft the northern 
boundary. Tbs eastern, western, and southern 
limits of the province are skirted by the 
Eastern and Western Ghauts, vfhioh, gradually 
converging from the north, forfti a junction at 
the southern extremity of Mysore, in the 
vicinity of thftNeilgherry Hills. “The eleva- 
tion of the country varies a good deal ; thus, 
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Paidnadurgum is 1,907 ; Baitmungalum, 2,619 ; 
Bangalore, 8,000; Mysore (town), 2,613 ; Se- 
ringapatam, 2,668 ; Sesali, 2,223 ; Narsapore, 
2,904 ; Colar, 2,800 ; Naikennary, 2,221 ; and 
Hurryhur, 1,831 feet above the level of the 
sea, according to barometrical observations.” 
The Swagunga Mountains, twenty-five miles 
north-west of Bangalore, lyive an elevation of 
4,600 feet above the sea, and the Bababudin, J 
near Bednor, upwards of 0^000. In the! 
northern part of the tewitory, the Ghauts, ! 
receding from each other, leave the intervening 
country plain and open, and sloping gradually 
northwards, as indicated by the course of the ! 
rivers, which for the most part flow in that I 
direction. A sin^ll ^portion of the surface, 
however, in the north-west of the country, 
slo|>es to the westward. The Ghauts there 
a.re lower than in any other part, and the river 
Sheravuty, rising in the table-land of Mysore, 
flows westward, and falls into the Arabian 
Sea, or North Indian Ocean, at Honahwar. 
In the south-east part of the territory also, 
the slope of the country varies from the 
general inclination, being towards the south- 
east. The drainage of this part is effected by 
the river Cauvery. The Lechman Teert and 
Kubbatii, flowing from the south-west, fall into 
this river, which al*o receives the Hemavati, 
flowing from the north-west, and the Shimsha 
and Arkavati, flowing from the north ; besides 
many other streams, which, during the monsoon 
rains, contribute to* swell it iuto an enormous 
torrent, which rushes from the elevated table- 
land of Mysore to the low countiy extending 
south-east to the sea* by two falls, that of 
Gangana Chuki of 370, and that of Birra 
Chuki of 460 feet. The Toonga and Budra, 
rising in the north-west of the territory, unite 
at Hall a Honur, and form the Toongabudra or 
Tumbudra, which, taking a direction north- 
east, finally falls into the great river Kistnah. 
The Hugry or Vedavati, rising in the south- 
west part of the territory, travemes the country 
in a direction north-cast for about 125 miles, 
and, crossing the north-eastern frontier, falls 
finally into the Tumbudra or Toongabudra. 
The Northern Fenna crosses the northern, and 
the southern lacuna traverses tho southern 
quarter of the province. There are a great 
uumber of smaller streams, but they me in 
general mere occasional torrents, devoid of 
water duiing the dry season. There do not 
appear to be any natural lakes in Mysore, but 
tanks or artificial lakes are numerous. Many 
of them are surrounded with stone embank- 
ments, and have regular sluices for letting off 
the redundant water. The watpr of the tanks 
and rivers is considered good, but that of many 
df the wells, though limpid, is brackish and 
unwholesome, tending to produce fevers and 
agues. 

Among the most remarkable geological 
features are the Drooga, being huge isolated 
rocks, rising abruptly from the generally 
unbroken surface of the country to heights 
vaiying from 1,1)00 to 1,500 feet, with bases 


I seldom exceeding two miles in circumference, 
land chiefly composed of masses of granite, 

I gneiss, and hornblende • most of them are 
surmounted by forts, nearly inaccessible, but 
which have been allowed to go to ruin since 
the establishment of British supremacy. Of 
those, the more remarkable are Nundydroog, 
having an elevation above the sea of 4,8 j 6 feet ; 
Suwarndroog, 4,004 ; Ubtaradroog and Chittle- 
droog, the respective elevations of which do 
not appear to have been ascertained. The 
rocks of Mysore are in general of primitive 
formation, — granite, gneiss, quartz, sienite, 
and hornblende, — and in many places they are 
overlaid by laterifce. Gold-dust is found, but 
there is no metal, except iron, in any degree of 
abundance. Garnets are frequently to be met 
with ; common salt and carbonate of soda 
impregnate the soil in many places, and are 
extracted for domestic or manufacturing pur- 
poses. Between Bangalore and tteringapatam, 
kunker or calcareous tufa exists in consider- 
able quantities. 

As the average elevation of Mysore is not 
less than 2,000 feet above tbe level of the sea, 
the temperature is sensibly less than in the low 
tracts towards the coast. At Bangalore, about 
3,000 feet above the sea, the thermometer has 
been found not to rise to above 82° in the 
shade ; and the general annual average there 
at noon in the shade is 76 u . “ The nights are 

seldom hot, and the mornings and evenings are 
always cool, if not cold ; and there is an elasti- 
city in the air which is truly delightful but 
tbe range of tl*e thermometer amounting con- 
stantly to 40 # from sunrise to noon, renders 
the highest degree of precaution necessary to 
avoid injurious consequences. After the end 
of January, the heat of the days fast increases, 
until the setting in of the Malabar or south- 
west monsoon, al>out the beginning of June; 
and this, in September, is followed by the Coro- 
mandel or north -east monsoon : and from the 
circumstance of the country Ireuig exposed to 
both, more rain falls thair in most parts of 
India. The monsoon from the south-west is 
the more violent, filling the largest tanks in a 
few hours, lasting for several days without 
intermission, and t>eing accompanied by dread- 
ful thunder and lightning. 

Among the more destructive wild beasts, 
the tiger may be mentioned : Borne villages 
have been almost depopulated by this animal. 
Leopards are numerous and destructive : and 
the cheta or hunting-leopard exists to a great 
extent. Elephants and bears are also to be 
classed among the wild animalB of Mysore. 
The ursine sloth (Brady pus ureinus) is some- 
times met with. The ravages of wild beasts 
are very destructive, 337 human beings having 
jierished. thereby between January, 1835, and 
September, 1836. During the same period, 
the number of cattle destroyed by the wild 
beasts amounted to 6,769. The number of 
wild beasts killed within the time was, — 
elephants 29, tigers 349, leopards 129, chetas 
350, bears 113. 
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The means of internal communication within air, except the doorways, which are so low 
the province are considerable. From Seringa- as not to admit full-grown persons unless they 
patam, a road proceeds south-west, through stoop. * 

Sidapoor to Coorg. A route proceeds from The ruinous misconduct of the kurtnr or 
south to north, from Coimbatore, through the sovereign having compelled the British govern- 
Gujjalhati Pass, to Serirrgapatam ; thence north- ment to remove him from the actual adminis- 
weet to Dharwar, and 1 ultimately to Bombay, tration of affairs, everything is now managed 
A road frond the British sanatory establishments by a commission appointed by the government 
in the Neilgherry group proceeds north through of India. The police establishment in the 
Gundlapetta to Seringapatam, but it is cir- cantonment of Bangalore is under the same 
cuitous and difficult. There is a route leading regulations as in <he East-ltidia Company’s 
north from Serin gapatara by Nundydroog to territory, but throughout the country the 
Hyderabad, the capital of the Nizam’s terri- duties of police are discharged by peons or 
tory ; and another proceeding fiom Nundy- matchlock-men, of whom there arc one or two in 
droog north-east to Cuddapa. The principal every village ; and there are two distinct classes, 
lipe of communication between Madras and one for the revenue, th&ot^er for the judicial 
the north-east part of Mysore is through the department. A body of men called the Mysoro 
valley of Anibur, which admits of a tolerably irregular horse, or Silladars, are also main- 
easy ascent. Among the principal passes from tained. They amount to 2,700, are commanded 
Canara, over the Western Ghats, is that of by a European officer, and rec« iving each 
Hyder Ghur or Angady, in the vicinity of twenty rupees a month, are bound to be at 
Bed nore ; that of the Bisli Ghat, neatly due east all times in read mens, with their hordes and 
of Mangalore ; and that of Munjerabad, a equipments complete. The Mysore infantry, 
little to the south of the latter pass. In com- also under the command of a European officer, 
men ting upon an official report, dated in 1849, form an efficient body of men, amounting to 
showing the nature and cost of the principal • about 2,400. Sty mgapatam, formerly a British 
roads, bridges, and other public works con- military station, has been abandoned for that 
structed since the country has been under purpose, on account of its pestilential atmo- 
British management, the (’ourt of Directors sphere engendering deadly endemic fevtis, 
remark that tho “document affords evidence which prevailed there fur several years, and 
of a great amount of public benefit produced carried off great numbers both of Euiopcans 
by judicious expenditure” The territory of and natives. At present the principal nuli- 
My&ore contains the following divisions • — tary stations are Bangaloie, the head quarters 
1. Bangalore; 2. Mysoie Proper, or Astra- of the force stationed in Mysore. Huiryhur, 
gam; 3. Chitradroog ; 4. Bed nor. According and the French Bocks, twenty miles north of 
to official report, tho population was taken to Seringa patam. The brumal ie\enue, when 
be 3,460,696.' Mysore, the principal place, the country, on the fall of Tippoo, in 1799, was 
as well as Bangalore, Bednor or Nuggur, planted to the kurtnr or descendant of tho 
Seringapatam, Chittledroog, Ooscotta, Nundy- ancient rajahs, was estimated at 2,158,607 
droog, and Kolar, are described under their pagodas, or, estimating the pagoda at 2 rupees 
respective names in the alphabetical arrange- and 14 annas, 619,162/. The revenue Judge- 
ment. * quenlly to that period progtcssively increased. 

The Mysoreans in physical Constitution are and for the year 1S03-4 was 2,581,550 pa god. is, 
a healthy, robust race of men ; and, though or 742,195/. ''This was attributed to the good 
not remarkably taH, are rather superior in size management of Purneah, thedewan or minister 
to the Indians on the opposite coast of Coro- of finance. After his death, ami the assumption 
inandel. Their features are regular, and their of the powers of government by tfie kurtur 
complexions are fairer than those of the natives or rajah, the reckless profligacy of that prince 
of less elevated tracts. The great majority are had ruinous effects on the r finames, from 
Brahmimats, The Mahommedans, much in- which, even under Biitit-li management, they 
ferior in number, are for the most part idlers, have not yet quite recovered. It appears 
and eager for a military life, though a few from a statement for* fifteen years, ending 
practise some easy handicrafts. The Mysoreans 30tli June, 1846, that the average annual 
of all classes are characterized as a deceitful, revenue was 69,31,870 rupees, and thnt the 
inconstant, profligate racy, yet courteous, con- average annual disbursements amounted to 
tented, and patient under misfortunes. The 66,25,393 ; leaving a balance of 3.06,477 
majority fare hardly, their principal food being rupees, applicable to the discharge of incum- 
raghi '(Eleusine coiacana), a seed of inferior brances. 

quality, but surprisingly prolific. The dress In the mythological period of India, Mysoro 
of the people is fuller than that of the natives is represented to have been the realm of Su- 
below the Ghats, Both sexes wear a combali griva, who sent his general fymumao to aid 
or woollen blanket wrapped round «them, and Hama in hia expedition against Havana, the 
the women in addition wear the.chola, a kind gigantic tyrant of Lanka. In the eailiest 
of jacket covering the body and arms. The serious records of this country, it appears to 
houses are for the most part built of mud, have been part of the dominions of a dynasty 
having low thatched or tiled roofs, and there bearing the name of Chalukia, which gave way 
Ate seldom any other openings for light or to another called Gadumba. No explicit or 
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authentic history of the country, however, 
commences until its invasion, in 1310, by the 
Mussulmans commanded by Kafier, an officer 
of Alanddin, pad&hali of Delhi. This invasion, 
which was transient and merely predatory, 
was, in 1321), succeeded byai expedition, sent 
by Muhammad Toghluk 111., which destroyed 
DJiursummuder, the capital^ situate about 100 
miles noith-webt of Seiingapatam ; and the 
seat of government was su frequently removed 
to Tomir, twelve miles ngith of that town. 
The remainder of the tenitory was subjugated 
arid incorporated with the realm of Delhi ; the 
alfairs of which, however, soon afterwards 
falling into confusion, these conquests were 
lost. In 1336, Buka and Aka Haiihar, fleeing 
from theMussulnufh captors of Warangal, took 
their way south waids, and on the banks of the 
river Toongabudra or Tumimdra founded a 
city, which they called Vidanagar (the city of 
science), in compliment to the favourite pur- 
suits of their minister and preceptor ; an appel- 
lation afterwards chauged into Vijayauagur or 
llijayanagai -city of victory. This new state 
rapidly increased in power, and, besides its 
districts on the Tumbudra, comprised at an 
tarly peiiod nearly the whole of Mysore, 
ultimately extending its dominions to the (Joro- 
jiMfidcd coa-t. Ram Rajah of Vijayanagar, 
having, by bis a. log.iin-e and encroachments, 
provoked a confederacy of the Mussulman 
powers of the Dm an, the armies of the states 
of lieejapore, Ahmednuggur, f feeder, and Gol- 
couda, coimniindod by their respective kings, 
met Ham Rajah, in the year 15 do, at Talikot, 
in the present British tnileetorato of Dharwar, 
whcie a great battle ensued, in which the 
Mussulmans were victorious. Ham Rajah 
perished ; his capital was taken, rifled, with 
shocking circumstances of cruelty and excess, 
and iu fact depopulated. On the defeat and 
death of Ram Rajah, at Talikot, the polygar or 
petty rajah of Mysore took advantage of the 
course of events to prosecute tl^ views which 
he entei tained in connection with his brother 
feudatories, and his successors pursued the like 
plans. Progressively extending their domi- 
nions and power, they continually encroached 
on the jurisdiction of the viceroy of the titular 
rajah oi Vijayanagar ; and in 1 61 0, one of them, 
named ltajah Wadeyar, acquired the fort and 
island of Sermgapatnm, with its dependencies. 
The dynasty, continuing it scarcer of aggression 
and aggrandizement, towards the close of the 
seventeenth century extended its sway over 
nearly the whole of the table-land of Mysore, 
by the purchase of Bangalore and its depend- 
encies fiom Kasim Khan, the comtnandant of 
Aurengzebe. On the death of Kasim Khan, 
tho rajah deputed a splendid embassy to Ah* 
naednuggur, where Aurengzebe then sojourned. 
It was graciously received, and returned with 
a variety of presents, including a signet pre- 
pared by the emperor’s directions, which, after 
being paraded through the city, and laid at the 
feet of the idol Slice Runga, in the great 
temple, were brought in similar state to the 


palace. Chicki Deo Raj, the prince thus 
honoured, enjoyed a successful reign, which 
terminated in the year 1704. He was an assi- 
duous and skilful financier, and drew from 
his flourishing territory an annual revenue, 
from which it is recorded that he never failed 
to lay by daily 2,000 pagodas, to accumulate 
untouched in his treasury. Those great trea- 
sures were exhausted in 1724 and 1726, through 
the imbecility and indolence of Dud Kibhen 
Raj, grandson of Chicki Deo. Cham ltajah, 
who succeeded Dud Kishen, was deposed and 
destroyed by a minister whom he had dis- 
graced, and who, in 1731, infringing the here- 
ditary succession, raised up a pageant rajah 
but remotely connected with the family which 
hiul hitherto reigned. Deo Raj, the minisWr 
who made this change, was a man of talent aud 
determination, and in 1737 defeated, and m a 
great measure destroyed, a numerous Mussul- 
man force which lmd advanced into Mysore, 
attracted by the reputed great treasure still 
believed to be stored at Seringa patam. In 
1741*, liydor Ali, subsequently a name of terror 
in that part of India, first appeared as a volun- 
teer in the army of Mysore, being at that time 
twenty-seven years of age. In 1750, Hyder 
commenced his picdatory career. In 1752 he 
held a command in the army of Mysore, and, 
notwithstanding some untowrud events, con- 
tinued to prosper until at length ho succeeded 
in obtaining the appointment of foujdar or 
governor of Dindigul and its dependencies. 
Here Hyder commenced operations with his 
accustomed vigour, ability, and activity ; sub- 
jugated or la' a uuder contribution the great 
feudatories kndwn in this part of India by the 
name of polygars ; with far-sighted sagacity 
il obtained from Seringham, Tnchinopoly, and 
Pondicherry, skilful artificers directed by 
French masters, and began to organize a regu- 
lar artillery, arsenal, and laboratory.” Fortune 
still continued# to favour tip** a-piring leader, 
who received the fort of Ba .galore with its 
valuable distiiet and dependencies in jaghire. 
Shortly after, Nuujeraj, wdio had usurped all 
the powers of government, and held the pageant 
rajah iu helpless and humiliating dependency, 
was driven into obscurity by Hyder Ali, who, 
under various pretences, obtained assignments 
of the revenues of territory, amounting at 
length to more than half the entire dominions 
of the rajah. In 1760, Hyder, virtually become 
sovereign of Mysore, at the instigation of the 
French commander Lally, entered into an 
alliance against the British, and despatched to 
Pondicherry a corps under his brother-in-law 
Mukhdroom Ali, who, falling in with a detach- 
ment of British troops, succeeded iu putting it 
to rout with heavy loss. Soou afterwards, how- 
ever, Hyder was obliged to fly precipitately 
from Seri^gapatam, in consequence of a w ell- 
concerted conspiracy formed against him. In 
a short time, however, ho was again euabled to 
take the fi%|d. At first his success was fluctu- 
ating ; but reverting to a course from which 
he never recoiled, — the employment of the 
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most unscrupulous stratagem, he spread dismay 
through the ranks of the army opposed to him, 
by exciting in the mind of the general sus- 
picions of the fidelity of his officers, or rather 
conviction of their faithlessness ; and thus lead- 
ing him, under the influence of alarm, to pro- 
vide for his personal safety by flight. Taking 
advantage of the confusion necessarily caused 
by the sudden desertion of their general, Hyder 
fell upon the bereaved army in front and rear, 
obtaining a complete and decisive victory, and 
capturing the whole of the enemy’s guns, stores, 
and baggage. Having recruited his army and 
his finances, he in a short time advanced 
towards Seringapatam, and encamped on the 
th bank of the Cauvery, opposite to the 
tre of the island, whereon a large body of 
cavalry was encamped. There, under pretence 
of negotiating, he n mained several days, every 
evening after sunset exercising his troops. At 
last these evolutions received a termination 
differing from that which had previously fol- 
lowed. Instead of dismissing t^e troops as 
usual, Hyder made a sudden dart across the 
river and carried destruction into the enemy’s 
camp, capturing the whole of their heavy 
equipments, and most of their horses. From 
his newly-occupied ground he sent an insolent 
message to the rajah, who was compelled to 
make a professedly spontaneous offer to Hyder, 
which amounted virtually to a surrender of the 
government; the whole country being made 
over to the administration of Hyder, who was 
also made responsible for the public charges. 
From the operation of this geiferal transfer of 
territorial power and revenue, certain districts 
were excepted, but to the amoubt of only four 
lacs ; three of which were to provide for the 
personal expenses of the rajah, the remaining 
one being assigned to the support of the ex- 
minister, Hyder’s former patron, and one on 
whom, in common with all who fell in his way, 
he had exercised his powers of dissimulation. 
Hy.der's ambition and cupidity \^ere only 
sharpened by his •exaltation. From Basalut 
Jung, one of the various competitors for power 
in the Deccan, he received the title of Hyder 
Ali Khan Bahadaur, and in consideration of a 
present of three lacs, the grant of the nabob- 
ship of Seror ; although over the territory 
thus summarily bestowed, the grantor pos- 
sessed neither right nor power. This defect of 
title, however, mattered not to Hyder : he pro- 
ceeded to take possession of his newly-acquired 
territory, and was successful. In 1763 he 
engaged in the invasion of Bednore, at the 
bead of a powerful army. His progress rarely 
met resistance, the cruelties with which be 
visited those who opposed him, deterring, by 
the influence of tenor, fr xn the repetition of 
such attempts. He penetrated to the interior 
of the country, toojc and sacked £e capital, 
long unacquainted, with the horrors of war, 
and which contained such accumulated wealth, 
that the booty, it is said, ** may without risk 
of exaggeration, be estimated at twelve millions 
sterling;” all of which the captor appropriated 


to his own use. Hyder had undertaken this 
conquest under the pretext of restoring an 
exiled prince to the thyone. The claimant was 
an impostor, as Hyder well knew ; but it suited 
his purpose to affect belief in the tale. The 
conquest achieved, the mask was thrown off, 
the pretender remitted a prisoner to a distant 
fortress, and the dqpinions of Beduore annexed 
to the possessions of Hyder Ali. 

In 1766, died the titular rajah of Mysore, 
who had been* alloyed by Hyder to enjoy un- 
molested an annual income of 30, 000 J., with 
the barren emblems of royalty devoid of power. 
Hyder, on hearing of the event while occupied 
in Malabar, sent orders with all the indifference 
attached to an affair of ordinary routine, to go 
through the usual formality of establishing as 
his successor the eldest son of the depaited 
prince, a young man about eighteen years of 
age. In the early part of the year 1767, 
Hyder arrived at the capital, his presence 
there being rendered necessary by a variety of 
circumstances. From Poona, and from Hyder- 
abad, troops were advancing, confederated, as 
was reported, agaiuBt Mysore. On his arrival 
at Seringapatam, Hyder proceeded to make 
vigorous military preparations for the contest 
which seemed to bo impending, and he em- 
braced the opportunity of making a change in 
the relations which subsisted between the 
nominal head of the state of Mysore and the 
successful adventurer, who was its actual sove- 
reign. The youth whom Hyder had placed on 
a mock throne, and who naturally looked upon 
himself as entitled to more substantial marks 
of royalty thau he was permitted to enjoy, had 
manifested some discontent with his humili- 
ating position. The exhibition of such a feel- 
ing Hyder determined to prepress, probably on 
grounds both of revenge and precaution. He 
proceeded to take measures for this purpose 
with his accustomed coolness and decision. 
Districts, of the annual value of three lacs, as 
already ment&ned, had been assigned for the 
rajah’s support : these were now resumed ; and 
this act of confiscation was consistently followed 
by plundering the palace of the unhappy prince 
of all the cash and valuables which it contained, 
with the single exception of the ornaments 
which the female inmates had actually on their 
persons at the time when the clearance was 
made. The expenses of the household were 
reduced to the lowest practicable scale, and 
none but Hyder’s slaves permitted to remain 
within the palace. 

Hyder now turned his attention to the 
defence of the dominions of which he had 
usurped the sovereignty. A combined attack 
by theMahrattas and the Niz^m, in which the 
British were to participate, was to be expected. 
The Mahrattas were actually Approaching with 
the avowed object of entirely subverting $he 

S »wer of the usurper. By the treachery of 
yder Ali’s brother-in-law, the first attempt 
made by the invaders upon a fortified place 
was successful. Hyder was now under the 
necessity of buying off the enemy, an object 
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which was effected at the cost of thirty-five lacs titular rajah of Mysore having attempted, 
of rupees; and having thus relieved himself during the siege, to open communication with 
from tho Mahrattas, Hyder A li readily effected the Mahrattas, wa<i at tangled, by order of 
an arrangement with the Nizam, who united Uyder, who declared Cham Kaj, brother of tho 
his arms with tho*»e of Kyder Ali against the murdered prince, his successor. 

Late ally of tho former, the British. The first, The death of Marihu Ttao, the Peishwa, in 
attack made by the new confederates was to a 1773, gave rise, at Poona, to a long train of 
certain extent successful ; but a subsequent, intrigues and dissensions, with their usual 
and more important oue, had a different accompaniments in the East, of assassinations, 
lesnlt. Tho army of Jlyder was estimated to executions, and massacres. The country bc- 
consist of 13,000 cavaliy and 18,000 infantry, came involved in wars, both intestine and 
with forty-nine guns ; and that of the Nizam foreign, and Hydcr Ali, undaunted by his late 
at 30,000 cavalry and 10,000 infantry, with disasters, took advantage of the opportunity 
sixty guns. This gieat force having, in the to set about recovering and extending his 
beginning of September of 1707, attacked, dominion, and consolidating bis power. His 
near Chungama, a # British detachment, consist- son Tippoo was detached to the north waid, and 
ing of 1,030 cavalry and 5, hOQ infantry, with Hyder himself assumed the direction of opera- 
rivtoon guns, under the command of Colonel tion& preparatory to the recovery of Malabar, 
Smith, was defeated, with the loss of 2,000 where liis power was still but imperfectly 
killed ; and towards the dose of the same recognised. 'Without offeimg any justification 
month received a severe and almost decisive of the attack, he marched into the raj or state 
discomfiture near Tnnomalee, the loss amount- of Coorg, a nigged tract on the south-west 
ing to about 1,000 men, sixty-four guns, and frontier of Mysore. The invasion was entirely 
all the ammunition and stores of the combined unexpected, and the chief body of the Coorgs, 
toices. After a lew more booth ss efforts, the without any previous arrangement, assembled 
battled confcih rates relinquished further at- on a woody hill, which Hjdcr encompassed 
tempts a( action, llyder, with his unny, a-% with his troops. The apparent conquest was of 
cemlmg the Ghats, the Nizaui ostensibly little difficulty : the raja (Divnia) betook him- 
m painting hhnwlf f ow bis ally, and entering I self to flight, and Tl\d*r, whoc chief object wan 
into m gohutiun with tho Jhitisli commander. I to tranquillize the country, erected the foit of 
ll)d«r\vas now called to Malabar where his Me real a m the most central situation, and 
occupation m other quarters had encouiagtd contuinino the landholders m their possesions 
revolt from his authority. Tins movement at a modtrately increased revenue, returned 
was aided by a British expedition from Bom- to Senng.ipaUm, whither the fugitive raja was 
bay. wbicli buemded with little effort in cap- soon afleiw.uSa brought, having been dis- 
tui mg M.mgaloto amf some other places, but covered m his place of concealment in the 
whrh retiicd with disgraceful preupitanoy on territory of Mysoor. A force was i mine* hately 
thcappioach of ilyder, abandoning their sick afterwards detach* d, under Soyed Kaheb aud 
as will a> their stores and field-pieces, ilaving SreoNowas Bow IVrkce, though Wyuoad, by 
by tfio combined force of ciuelty and cunning the pa^s of Tambercherry, which descended at 
ariangcd bis atfcuo m this pait of his domi- once on Calicut. The place soon fell into their 
niuris, llyder Ali retraced hi s steps, and invad- hands : the Nair chiefs, who, during their short 
mg tho teriitorieH of tho 15 lit mb and their relief from fifreign usurpatu a, had only in- 
allies m the Carnatic, tbnght nis way in two created their misery by intes' >i o broils, W'ere 
campaigns almo t to the gates of Madias, in a fit sstate to lie acted oii'by t*m skilful apph- 
where he presented himself on tho 20th March, cation of political division ; and m a short tune 
17filb and required that a British diplomatist, tho greater part of them arranged the terras of 
whoinhehmiself nanud, should be sent to him to their future dependency on Hyder. This ira- 
negotmte the tymis of peace. His demand was poitant acquisition having been achieved with 
complied with, aud a treaty concluded, on the a success more rapid than even Hyder had 
pnnciple of the mutual restitution of all places anticipated, he moved with his whole force to 
taken daring the war, except Career, which I give efficiency to his son's operations in the 
had long been m the possesion of the nabob north : his approach had its due effect, and 
of the Carnatic, Mahomed Ali, but which, before liis junction Tippoo had reduced Sera, 
being an ancient dependency of Mysore, was Mudgery, Chenvoydroog, Goorumconda, and 
now to l>e assigned permanently to the state to their dependencies, leaving nothing for Hyder 
winch it originally belonged. In the beginning in person to accomplish but the easy service of 
of tho year 1770, the gicatcr part of Mysore reducing Ooscota and Great lialipoor Thus, 
-was overrun by tho Mahrattas, and Hyder was in one short campaign, from 8epteml>*‘r, 1773, 
obliged to retreat to Seringupatam, where he till Kcbruai * 1774, he not only completely 

was followed by the Mahratta leader, who reconquered every place that had been wrested 
besieged the city. The siege, though pro- from him by tho Mahrattas, but rt covered, 
traoted, was conducted with little of cither with increased stability, the province of Main- 
energy or ability ; and in 1772 Hyder sue- bar, which ho had widely abandoned, during 
ceodcd in negotiating n treaty, by which he tho pressure of difficulties, in his former war 
ceded to the Mahrattas an extensive portion with the English. 

ol the uoithein pint of Iks dominion! Thu liis good fortune w ah not, however, altogether 
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undisturbed. An insurrection in the newly- 
subdued territory ol Coorg soon demanded his 
attention* The great mass of his army was at 
the capital, distant only thirty miles from the 
frontier of Coorg ; and Hyder moved the whole 
infantry in several columns to penetrate at 
once into every portion of the territory, and 
suppress the rebellion at ar single blow ; the 
operation was successful, and as his intelligence 
was always excellent, he was enabled among 
his prisoners to distinguish the leaders ; every 
man suspected as being above the class of an 
ordinary soldier was hanged ; and for the 
purpose of overawing the natives, a series of 
block-houses was erected, pervading every 
part of the country, and connected with each 
other, and with the nearest posts in Mysoor. 
An event followed which must be given in the 
words of Colonel \\ ilka : “About this period, 
the pageant Raja Cham Raj died ; Hyder had 
hitherto professed to hold Mysoor in behalf 
of the Hindoo house ; and amused his sub- 
jects on every annual feast of the Desbera, by 
exhibiting the pageant, seated on his ivory 
throne, in the balcony of state ; himself occu- 
pying the place of minister and commander- 
in-chief. This ceremonial, in most countries, 
would have excited feeliugs dangerous ,to the 
usurper ; but the uuhappy Hindoos saw their 
country everywhere sustaining the scourge of 
Mahoininedan rule ; the singular exception of 
the Mahratta state, a wide-spreading example 
of still more ruthless oppression, leslrained 
their natural preference for rulers of their own 
persuasion ; and they were soothed with the 
occasional condescension, which treated them, 
and their institutions, with a' semblance of 
respect. Hyder saw and indulged the work- 
ing of these reflections, and determined to 
have another pageant. The lineal male suc- 
cession was extinct, and he ordered alf the 
children to be collected from* the different 
branches of the house, who, ' according to 
ancient precedent, were entitled to furnish a 
successor to the ^throne. The ceremonial 
observed on this occasion, however childish, 
was in perfect accordance with the feelings 
which he intended to delude, and sufficiently 
adapted to the superstition of the fatalist. 
The ball of audience was strewed round with 
fruits, sweetmeats, and flowers, playthings of 
various descriptions, arras, books, male and 
female ornaments, bags of money, and every 
varied object of puerile or manly pursuit ; 
the children were introduced together, and 
were all invited to help themselves to what- 
ever they liked best ; the greater number wero 
quickly engaged in a scramblo for the fruits, 
sweetmeats, and toys ; but one child waS 
attracted by a brilliant little dagger, which he 
took up in his right hand, and soon afterwards 
a lime in his left. ‘That is the raja,' ex- 
claimed Hyder, 'his first care, is military 
protection, his second to realize the produce 
of his dominions ; bring him hither, and let 
me embrace him.’ The assembly was in an 
universal murmur of applause ; and he ordered 


the child to be conducted to the Hindoo palace, 
and prepared for installation. He was of tho 
same name as his predecessor, viz. Cham Raj , 
and was the father of the raja, who was placed 
by the English at the head of the Hindoo 
house of Mysoofr, on the subversion of the 
Mahommedan dynasty in 1799.” Jn 1775, 
Hyder attacked <and put to flight Easalut 
Jung, engaged in the Biege of Bellary ; and, 
himself then vrging the attack against the 
town, took and retained it, together with its 
valuable dependencies. He affected to com- 
promise in the same way with Moiari Row, 
the Mahratta commander (then occupying a 
fort called Gooty), by sending to demand a 
similar contribution from ,jnm, probably ex- 
pecting that it would be refused. The inter- 
course wns in imitation of the Mahratta style. 
On entering the territory, Hyder bent a com- 
plimentary message toMorari Row, intimating 
that he had arrived at the house of the latter ; 
that they were ancient friends, and that ho 
would be troublesome to him for grain and 
forage for his horseH, the value of which ho 
estimated at a lac of rupees. Morari Wow 
perfectly understood the message, and replied 
to it in terms more distinct than had been 
employed by Hyder, that he also was a 
general, and was accustomed to levy contribu- 
tions, not to pay them. The results are thus 
narrated by the able and intelligent historian 
of Mysore : — “On Hyder'H nearer approach to 
Gooty, lie repeated a message of similar im- 
port, with the same result. He therefore sit 
down regularly before tho place; the guns 
which Monsieur Rally ‘‘had employed against 
Bellary, were a convenient resource; and a 
battering tiain for this very purpose had nho 
been ordered from Seringapaiam. Tho fort of 
Gooty is composed of a number of strong 
works, occupying the summits of a circular 
cluster of rocky hills connected with each 
other, and inclosing a space of level ground 
forming the s?te of tho town, which is ap- 
proached from the plain, by two breaks or 
openings, forming fortified gateways to the 
south-west and north-west, and by two foot- 
paths across the lower hills communicating 
through small sallyports. An immense smooth 
rock rising from the northern limit of the 
circle, and fortified by gradations, surmounted 
through fourteen gateways, overlooks and 
commands the whole of the other works, and 
forms a citadel which famine or treachery can 
alone reduce. After a siege of about fivo 
weeks, the town and lower forts were carried 
by assault ; and a large booty was found, con- 
sisting of 2,000 horses, a considerable number 
of the elephants of state, Wast amount oE 
private property, and a very respectable equip- 
ment of garrison and field gutin, and military 
stores. Hyder continued fbr two months 
longer the siege of the upper fort ; and was 
repulsed in numerous attempts to establish 
himself in the lowest division of these works ; 
but the improvident measure had been adopted 
of admitting within the walls of the citadel, 
000 
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an immense number of followers, of horses, garrison. On the third day after this mode of 
camels, and even horned cattle: and although, warfare had been adopted, Morari Row could 
with ordinary precautions, the reservoirs of no longer restrain his men from exclaiming, 
water were numerous and ample, the strange even from the parapets, to tlio besiegers, that 
absurdity of the measure which wo have they were dying of thirst, and begged to capi- 
noticcd, had reduced the* besieged to the , tulate. Hyder coolly directed them to be 
utmost distross, and Morari Row found him- informed, that there was abundance of water 
.self under the necessity o& sending art envoy below; and if they desired to quench their 
to liyder to treat for peace. The conditions thirst, they must all descend unarmed, with 
were bettlod after much discussion ; namely, Morari Row at their head ; that ho would fire 
the payment of twelve law of rupees, eight in at any flag of truce, and reject all advances, 
cash or valuables, and a hostage for the payment except in the form which he had prescribed, 
of the remainder. The cash amounted to only ( In the course of the day, Morari Row, accom- 
ono lac, and plate and jewels to the estimated | panied by his son, and followed by his unarmed 
value of the remaining seven were sent by the j garrison, descended, and threw himself on 
hands of the hostqge, the son of Yoonas Khan, Ilyder'a clemency. Every individual, before 
the former command er-in-chief, who had been being passed, was separately searched, and 
mortally wounded in the affair near Ooscota, j plundered, for Hyder’s sole beuefit, of the 
in 17C8. Hyder received his hostage with j trifling sura they possessed. His garrison 
great courtesy, and invited him to dnmer ; the I then ascended the rock, accompanied by a 
young man, considering hostilities to be at an {deputation to take an account of all property 
end, was induced by the gracious manners of ( public and private, and even the apartments, 
liyder to be unreserved in his comtnunica- 1 and pcison#, of the women were plundered of 
turns ; the conversation was purposely turned their remaining jewels and ornaments, to the 
to the eveuts of the oiege, and Hyder took the 1 amount of 5,000 rupees only. The official 
oppoitunity of paying some appiopriate com- servants of revenue were placed in separate 
pi mien ts to tlio experience of Morari Row, custody ; and Hyder, whose own experience 
and the conduct of his troops : not omitting enabled him to calculate the amount of em- 
to observe that ho frequently noticed the bezzlement which each could conveniently 
exemplary gallantry ot the young man himself, spare, satisfied himself for the present with 
This of course induced some corresponding levying on them ten lacs of rupees. These 
civilities; and, in the warmth of discussing operations being completed early in. the month 
the past, he was sd impiudent as to observe, of April, he received the whole of the prisoners, 
that there was no want of troops or provisions, civil and military (tlieir chief alone excepted), 
and nothing short of being reduced to three into his gracious favour and service.” Enter- 
days’ water could havfc induced Morari Row to mg zealously mto the wars consequent on the 
agree to such hard conditions. Hyder heard disputed MahVatta succession, Hyder extended 
all this with lus accustomed command of his dominions m the Deccan to tlio right or 
countenance; and after dinner referred the south Rank of the great river Kistnah, in 1779. 
young man to the proper department for the For many years Hyder had regarded the 
delivery of* his chaige. The description of British with coldness, if not absolutely with 
the valuables had boon generally stated in the aversion, in consequence of the latter declining 
negotiation, and* it was understood, that if, on to afford aid in his contents wbh the Mahrattas. 
a fair valuation, the amount should fall short In 1779, in concert with a Frtu< h force, Hyder 
of the seven lacs, Hyder would htill receive it, commenced hostilities against the British on 
and accept the hostage for the remainder, tlio coast of Malabar ; and in the following 
The period of inspection was designedly pro- year he invaded the British possessions in the 
longed; the appraisers on Hyder \s part were Carnatic with an army of 83,000, of whom 
duly instiuct^d, he himself testified great 28,000 were cavalry, 15,000 regular infantry, 
impatience for the adjustment, and when the and the remainder infantry less rijpdly disci- 
appraisers, accompanying the hostage, returned plined, but having considerable efficiency for 
to report the total amount, including cash, to the purposes of Indian warfare ; besides a 
1)0 only five lacs, Hyder affected the greatest pioneer corps of 5,000 men, an admirably 
disappointment aud anger, said that Morari j organized commissariat, and a small reserve of 
Row was trifling and deceiving him ; and 6,000 horse and foot stationed at Kurpa. 
ordered the hostage immediately to return Hyder then advanced towards Madras, and 
with bis paltry five lacs, and announce the so rapid was his progress that, with the excep- 
negotiation to be at an end. He now fitted his tion of Madras and a few' other places, the 
operations to the circumstances of the siege, whole of the presidential territory north of 
taking more care to prevent a single person the Cauverv was subjugated by hini ; aud 
from descending to hollows in the rock, which with great superiority of force, and of military 
they had been accustomed to risk for a scanty skill, ho succeeded in surrounding, and totally 
supply of water, than to serve his batteries, or destroying, a powerful .British detachment, 
expedite his approaches ; and the besieged under the command of Colonel Baillie, march- 
could not even execute the alternative which i ng southwards from Cuntoor to form a junction 
he liad proposed, of prolonging his defence, by with an array under Sir Hector Munro at 
secretly dismissing the greater part of his Conjeveram ; about thirteen miles from which 
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last-named place the disastrous event occurred. 
Hyder’s victory was disgraced by acts of the 
most brutal atrocity. When all was lost, 
Colonel Baillie went forward waving his hand* 
kerchief as a demand for quarter ; and, sup- 
posing his request complied with, be ordered 
his troops to lay down their arms ; but the 
savage host arrayed against them continued 
long afterwards to slaughter their now unre- 
sisting foes. Hyder, however, met. reverse iu 
turn, receiving in the succeeding year a severe 
defeat' at Porto Novo, on the seacoa4, from a 
British army commanded by Sir Eyre Coote. 
This officer then effected a junction with a 
reinforcement despatched to his assistance, 
and captured Tripassore, a fortress of some im- 
portance. A few weeks afterwards, another 
severe battle between the Mysore army, under 
the personal comm uid of Hyder, and that of 
the British under Sir Eyre Coote, took place. 
On this occasion, tlio English remained in pos- 
session of the field, hut the result was not very 
decisive, each party claiming the victory. In 
a subsequent conflict between the same armies, 
under the same commanders, at Sholingarh, 
Hj T der Ali received a very severe defoat, his loss 
being estimated at 5,000 men, whilo that of the 
English was reported not to exceed a hundred. 
In other quarters, the British were less* fortu- 
nate, and a foice in Taujore, corn mam led by 
Colonel Braith waite, notwithstanding the 
highest efforts of gallantry, skill, and perseve- 
rance, both in the commander and his troops, 
received a disastrous d -feat. On the whole, 
however, the following summary* of the circum- 
stances of Ilyder at this time, drawn by 
Colonel Wilks, may be regarded as a faithful 
picture of his situation and views* *' Hyder, 
in reviewing his actual situation, felt himself 
foiled in every battle with Sir Eyre Coote. 
Disappointed, and, as he thought, deceived by 
the French ; assailed in a vulnerable part of 
bis western territories, whore a detached army 
was destroyed, and farther reinforcements 
threatened more expensive operations ; a gene- 
ral insurrection of the Naira over the whole 
proviuce of Malabar, aggravated by a rebellion 
in Bullutn and Coorg, two districts on the 
summit of the hills which overlook that pror 
vince, might be deemed overwhelming in the 
ordinary course of Indian warfare; but in 
addition to all these misfortunes, he was now 
openly threatened with the more embarrassing 
danger of a Mahratta invasion from the north. 
Deeply reflecting on this unprosperous aspect 
of affairs, he determined to concentrate his 
force, to abandon his scheme of couquest in 
Coromandel, and to direct his undivided efforts, 
first for the expulsion of the English from the 
western coast, and afterwa.ds for the preserva- 
tion of his dominions,, and for watching the 
course of events. With these views, he com- 
menced, in December, 1781, the destruction of 
most of the minor posts of Coromandel in his 
possession, mined the fortifications of Arcot, 
preparatory to its demolition ; sent off by large 
convoys all the heavy guns and stores, and 


compelled the population of the country, 
hitherto well protected, to emigrate, with 
their flocks and herds^to Mysore.” 

The projects of Hyder were, howeveT, 
rapidly approaching to a termination. From 
the coimnencettKnt of the year 1782, the 
health of the Mysorean disturber perceptibly 
declined, and towards its close the attacks of 
disease assumed a more alarming character : 
Hindoo, Mahqmedan, and French physicians 
strove in vain to overcome the fatal visitation ; 
and on the 7th December in that year, Hyder 
Ali Khan Behaudur, the fortunate adventurer, 
the energetic soldier, the accomplished dis- 
sembler, the unscrupulous usurper, the tyrant 
ruler, the ruthless invader, Jthe rapacious and 
cruel extortioner, the achiever of so many con- 
quests, the perpetrator of so many crimes, the 
author of such countless miseries, drew his 
last breath, in his camp near Arcot. It was 
suggested by ono of the ablest ot his servants, 
when the recovery of Hyder became impro- 
bable, that his death, whenever it might occur, 
should be concealed until thp arrival of Ids 
son and successor Tippoo, who was absent m 
Malabar. The proposal was adopted, and the 
necessary measures concerted with those office is 
and domestics to whom the event must neces- 
sarily be known. Immediately u fter the stroke 
of death, the body was removed, in a chest 
filled with aromatics, and sent, under an e*coi t, 
in the manner in which treasure was accus- 
tomed to lie convoyed ; the poisons intrusted 
with the cliaige being directed to deposit it in 
the tomb of llyder’s father, at Color. It was 
subsequently removed by Tippoo to the sujhtI) 
mausoleum at Serin gapatam ; and on that 
occasion 40,000 pagodas were distributed in 
alms, and in donations tojjie priesthood, for 
prayers offered up for the soul of the deceased, 
the number of whose vi Han ies wa*> almost equal 
to that of the acts of Ins life. 

Tippoo assumed the govotnincut with ex- 
traordinary affectation of humility ami giicf. 
Hyder at his death had in the field arums 
numbering bS,0O0 men, and his tieasury at 
KeringapataYn contained cash to the amount of 
about three millions sterling, besides a gieat 
accumulation of jewels and othe^ costly ai tides. 
The extent of the territory of which he had 
military occupation, though in some pints [ire- 
carious and imperfect., comprehended 1*0,000 
square miles, being noailv three times thu area 
of the present territory of Mysore. The com- 
mencement of Tippoo’a reign was marked by 
great success. General Matthews, despatched 
by tho government of Bombay to invade 
Mysore, having landed at Jfundapore, and 
forced tho pass of Ilyder Gurli, in tho Western 
Ghauts, succeeded in gaining jiossession of tho 
town of Bednore or Hydctt; but Tippoo, 
advancing with a greatly superior force, com- 
pelled the Bombay general to capitulate. Tippoo 
found no difficulty in discovering a pretext 
for violating tlie capitulation, and incarcerating 
the British garrison, many of whome he sub- 
sequently caused to be murdered. Success 

rm 
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produced in Tippoo Sultan its ordinary effects 
ujxm minds alike weak and malignant, in- 
flaming him to a pitch of frenzied arrogance 
and cruelty, which might almost be regarded 
as indicating insanity, lie caused gibbets to 
be erected for the ostensible purpose of putting 
to dfcj’th some British diplomatic agents, who 
h.id arrived with the view of concluding a 
treaty of j»eaoe ; but after u the submission of 
the English to nearly every form of derisive 
humiliation and contempt, and at a period 
wheu imagination could scarcely picture an 
additional insult, he condescended, on the 
11th Mandi, 1784, to sign the long-ponding 
treaty.” The most important provisions of 
this document weijo, that Tippoo Sultan should 
evacuate the Carnatic, and release the British 
prisoners, and that, reciprocally, the Mysorean 
prisoners should be released by the British 
authorities ; that the British government should 
cause the evacuation of all places occupied by 
their forces in Canara and Malabar; that 
rajahs and zemindars, who had favoured the 
English, should not be molested on that 
account; that all commercial privileges given 
to the English by Hyder Ali should be renewed 
and confirmed. The few British pnsonois 
who, not having been murdered, were released 
under the provision*} of this treaty, gave an 
appalling account of the dreadiul and wanton 
uupltuu* which they had endured. 

In 1789, Tippoo Sultan, having marched to< 
invade Tiavaneoie, attemplid to force the 
military lines constructed by the rap-h as a 
protection against anj attack from the north- 
ward ; but Ins troops, panic-sti uck by a sudden 
assault on their dank, though mmlo by an 
inconsiderable body of men, fled pret ipitately, 
with the loiss of 2,000 of their number. In 
such headlong disoider did the flight take 
|ilneo, that Tippoo was overthrown in the 
crowd, and sustained Anne personal injury ; 
while his j»alanquiti-bearers were actually 
trodden to death. From this invasion resulted 
a war between Tippoo and the British govern- 
ment, the latter aided by the Mahratta state 
of Poona ami the Nizam. The British forces, 
commanded by General Medoues, iff 1700 
entered Coimbatore, and, having taken Dindigul 
and Bala ghat, were opposed by Tippoo Sultan 
in person ; but a busy and intricate campaign, 
harassing f«>r both jiaities, terminated without 
any decisive result. In Malabar, however, 
the British were unifoimly and completely 
.successful ; a body of troops under the com- 
mand of Colonel Hartley defeated and destroyed 
a Mysorean army ; and, subsequently, another 
under Ueneial Abeicromby subjugated the 
whole province. At the opening of the cam- 
paign of 1701, the command of the British 
army was assumed by Lord Cornwallis, the 
( hwernor-Oeneral, in person ; who, evading 
the defensive arrangements of his opponent 
by means of a demonstration to the southward, 
penetrated the Eastern Ghauts by the Mugli 
Baas, considerably to tho north of the usual 
route, and invested Bangalore, which, after a 


siege of a fortnight, was, on March 21, taken 
by storm, under singularly trying circum- 
stances. Lord Cornwallis subsequently ad- 
vanced upon Kerin gapatam. On the march he 
defeated the Mysorean army commanded by 
Tippoo ; but, having merely recon noitered the 
fortress, the British commander destroyed his 
battering-train, marched back in the direction 
of Bangalore, and formed a junction with the 
Mahratta force sent by tho government of 
Poona to co-operate in the w r ar. The latter 
months of the year were employed in the 
reduction of various forts, some of which had 
previously been deemed impregnable. In the 
beginning of February, 1792, Lord Cornwallis, 
again leading his army to the capital of the 
country, defeated Tippoo Sultan on the north 
side of the ( an very, and, sending a detach- 
ment across the mer, lodged it in the island 
on which aic situate the city and the fort of 
Kcringapatam. General Abercromby having 
in the mean time advanced from Malabar to 
the west of the island and fort, no serious 
obstacle remained to the complete investment 
and blockade of the place, and its northern 
face was already partially breached by the 
British batteries. Tippoo Sultan, now con- 
sidering successful resistance hopeless, on the 
19th of February, 1792, consented to sign five 
articles of pacification, as follows : — First, that 
one-half of the dominions which Tippoo pos- 
sLsstd previously to tho war should be ceded 
to the allies from the countries adjacent to 
theirs , secondly, that Tippoo should pay three 
crores and 30 lacs (about 3,300,000/. sterling), 
one-half immediately, the remainder by instal- 
ments, at intuvals not exceeding four months; 
thirdly, that all jwisoneis taken by the four 
powoi s, the Engli-h, the Nizam, the Mahratta**, 
and Tippoo, fiom the time of Hyder Ali, 
should be restored ; fourthly, that two of 
Tippoo's sons should bo delivered up as host- 
ages for the flue performapu. the treaty; 
and fifthly, that when the Ik stages should 
have arrived in the cutup, with articles under 
the seal of Tippoo, a counterjiart should be 
sent from the allies, hostilities should cease, aud 
tho terms of a treaty of alliance and perpetual 
friendship should be agreed upon. Tippoo 
could not affix his seal to these articles without 
intense bitterness of feeling ; and be manifested 
Ins discontent by dishonourably allowing the 
fire of his troops upon the British to be con- 
tinued after the preliminaries had been formally 
accepted. Such conduct would have justified 
retribution, but Lord Cornwallis abstained, 
though the army, incensed by the atrocities of 
which Tippoo was known to have been guilty 
towards his prisoners, would to a man have 
rej oicod in tb resumption of hostile operations. 
At length, however, the fire of the enemy ceased, 
and, on the 26th February, tho fourth article of 
the preliminary was carried into effect, by tho 
departure of the hostages for the British camp. 
The scene was witnessed with groat interest. 
The elder of the princes was about ten years 
of age ; hi-> brother two years younger. Each 



waa mounted on an elephant richly caparisoned, 
and their dresses glittered with numerous and 
valuable jewels, xhey were attended by the 
Mysorean vakeels who had conducted the 
negotiation ; several messengers mounted on 
camels, and seven standard-bearers, carrying 
small green flags suspended from rockets, pre- 
ceded the princes ; 100 pikemen, with spears 
inlaid with silver, immediately followed them ; 
and a guard of 200 sepoys, with a party of 
horse, brought up the rear. Great crowds 
were collected to witness the scene, whether 
actuated by the desire of beholding an imposing 
spectacle, or by some higher motive. The 
sultan himself "was on the rampart above the 
gateway through which his sons passed. They 
departed under a salute from the fort ; and as 
they approached the British camp, twenty-one 
discharges "from its nark of artillery greeted 
their coming, while the part of the British line 
which they passed was turned out to receive 
them. On arriving at the tents prepared for 
their reception, they were mot by the Governor- 
General’s agent, Sir John Kenaway, and the 
vakeels of the Nizam and the Mahratta state. 
The Governor-General had proposed to meet 
them here ; but, at the express desire of Tippoo, 
this mark of attention was omitted, and, it was 
arranged that they should proceed to the 
British head-quarters. The procession accord- 
ingly advanced, with the addition which it 
had received from the accession of the diplo-, 
matic agents of the allies and their attendants, 
and was met by*Lord Cornwallis, accompanied 
by his staff and some of the chief officers of 
the army, at the door of his lordship's principal 
tent. On the princes alighting/ the Governor- 
General embraced them ; and then, extending 
to each one of his hands, led them into the 
tent and seated them by his side. The duty of 
Tippoo s head vakeel, who had been placed in 
charge of the boys, was now atr an end ; and 
he signalized its conclusion by a graceful appeal 
to the feelings of Lord Corn wallis. “These 
children,” said be* “were this morning the 
sons of the sultan, my master ; their situation 
is now changed, and they must look up to 
your lordship as their father.” The Governor- 
General made an appropriate reply, assuring 
the vakeel, and the pnuces themselves, that 
all possible care would lie taken for the protec- 
tion of their persona and the promotion of 
^ appiness. The promise was religiously 
fulfilled ; and the transfer of the paternal 
character announced by the vakeel “ceased ” 
says Colonel Wilks, “ to be an Oriental image, 
if determined by the t««t of paternal atten- 
tions,” A strong interest for the captive 
youths was indeed prevalent throughout the 
British army ; a feeling winch, with regard to 
the younger, was increased by the affecting 
circumstance of his mother having recently 
died from fright, occasioned by the attack on 
Tippoo’s lines. So fully was the sultan con- 
tented with the reception of his sons, that he 
ordered a royal salute to bo fired in testimony 
of his satisfaction. 


The arrangement of a definitive treaty was 
a work not unattended by difficulty. Eastern 
diplomatists are accustomed to fight every inch 
of ground where money or territory is in ques- 
tion : ayd in this case an obstacle to agreement 
of more than usfial importance arose from a 
demand ou the part of the English, that the 
Coorg territory, which had been conquered by 
Hyder All, should bo included among the 
cessions to them. There were various reasons 
for demanding this f and among them the im- 
portance of Coorg as affording means for hold- 
ing Tippoo in check, and the feelings of its then 
prince towards the two chief belligerents. 
Warmly attached to the English, and bitterly 
hostile to Tippoo, to leave hi m at the mercy of 
the latter would be to surrender him to certain 
destruction. On the other hand, Coorg could 
not be brought within the description of terri- 
tory to which any of the allies could establish 
a claim without a strained iuterpictation of 
the terms of the treaty. Tippoo was frantic 
at the demand for tlie surrender of Coorg, and 
a recurrence to hostilities scorned inevitable. 
Such a result would at this time have been 
very ill suited to the circumstances of the lie- 
sieging army. Their works had been suffered 
to go to decay, and materials for repairing or 
reconstructing them were not at hand. Sick- 
ness was rife, and little relianco could be placed 
on the continued fidelity of the allies with 
whom the British were associated. Happily 
a threat of the immediate recommencement of 
hostilities, if any delay occurred in acceding to 
the required terms, produced the desired effect. 
On the 1 at of March, th*e treaty, duly ratified, 
arrived in the British camp, and on the follow' - 
ing day it was presented to Lord Coruwalhs 
by the interesting hostage* for thiir fathei’s 
fidelity. Believed from the piescmce of his 
invaders, the attention of Tippoo was directed 
to the means of providing the largo share of 
the contribution towards their expenses, wliicli 
still remained ro be defrayed. Iiis will was of 
course the only rule, and ho had determined 
that one crore and ten lacs should be furnished 
from the royal treasury : toward*, the remainder, 
the arffiy were to contribute a yift of sixty lacs, 
and the civil officers and inhabitants a yift of 
one crore and sixty lacs. The amount of tho 
military bauvolencr was i caddy secured by 
measures for appropriating to the purpose of 
defraying it a portion of the Holdiei’s pay. 
The distribution of that part of the burden 
which fell on the non-military population waa 
made by the heads of civil departments, and 
they, it is stated, were punctilious in deter- 
mining and duly entering the respective 
amounts to be paid by themselves. The ac- 
counts manifested the most admirable precisiou 
and fairness ; but it is believed that these quali- 
ties extended no further than the accounts. 
The collectors contrived to escape all personal 
contribution, though the dematuU of the state 
were enforced upon the inhabitants generally 
with rigorous exactness, the operation of ob- 
taining payment being aided, when necessary, 
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by the horrible practice of torture. If current 
report is to be credited, the advantages of the 
high officials ex tended 4>eyond mere immunity 
from contribution. It was generally believed 
that a much larger sum than the required 
amount was levied from tHe unfortunate in- 
habitants, though a much smaller one found 
its way into the treasury^ a heavy balance 
haviug remained as a charge upon the country 
on behalf of the government,* when, several 
years afterwards, the house of Tippoo ceased 
to reign. 

In 1795, Cham Tlaj, the titular rajah of 
Mysore, who, since. his elevation, had been 
detained a prisoner in his own palace, died of 
Hinall-pox, and Tippoo Sultan, who had pre- 
viously, once in the year at least, manifested 
some outward show of respect for his nominal 
lord, did not on this occasion go through even 
the formal ceremony which it required. The 
family of the rajah were expelled from the 
palace, robbed of all they possessed, down even 
to their few personal ornaments, anti lodged in 
a wretched hovel. The rajah, a child two 
years old, cried bitterly when about to be de- 
prived of his tiny golden bracelets, and it is 
alleged that the instruments of Tippoo’s ty- 
ranny retained enough of human feeling to be 
affected by his infanBi ** digiress, ami to allow 
hmi to retain his childish ornaments. 

At an early p< riod of Tippoo’s political 
career, lie had entered into correspondence 
with the court of France, hut without gaining 
anything by the step. Subsequently, after re- 
volution had swept over that country and its 
dependencies, he renewed the attempts through 
tlie government of Mauritius, but with no 
bettor success. Ho persevered, however /and, 
encouraged by the master of a French pri- 
vateer, which put into Mangalore in 1797, he 
deputed two of his servants ambassadors to the i 
government of Mauritius; at which island they j 
arrived in January, 1798, Tin* local govern ! 
ment remitted the overtures of Tippoo to j 
France, but being unable to afford any re-j 
gular troops, and perhaps not very sanguine j 
as to the niece** of projects so wildly con- 
ceived ami prosecuted as were those Of Tip- 
poo, restricted J-heir assistance to a proclama- j 
tion, inviting volunteers to enlwt under the j 
flag of Mysore, to aid in driving the English 
out of India. The invitation was to a small 
extent responded to; but the volunteers were 
the mere refuse of the island. With these, 
however, the emissaries of 'Tippoo embarked; 
and though their master could not hut feel 
disappointed with such a reinforcement, lie] 
received the adventurers with great cordiality, ] 
externally sympathized with their creed of 
“’liberty, equality, and fraternity/’ and even 
becaino a member of a Jacobin club, where 
he was received aud (Inscribed as Citizen Tip- 
poo. At this juncture, the Earl of Morning- 
ton, afterwards Marquess Wellesley, had 
arrived to succeed Lord Cornwallis as Go- 
vernor-General. lie perceived the dangers to 
ho apprehended from Tippoo’s designs, madly 


as they were undertaken, and proceeded im- 
mediately to make preparations for defeating 
them. These, amid difficulties the most em- 
barrassing, and impediments insurmountable, 
except by extraordinary genius and energy, 
were at length completed, and troops put in 
motion towards Mysore from different points. 
The force which Tippoo had to resist this in- 
vasion “may be stated in round numbers at 

83.000 effective firelocks, including the garri- 
son of Keringapatam, but no other garrison ; 
exclusive of officers and a numerous artillery, 
which, with drivers and other establishments, 
amounted to 18,000 more, and about 15,000 
cavalry and rocket-men ;*m«aking an effective 
total, including^officers, of about 50,000 fight- 
ing men ; of which, at the commencement of 
hostilities, about 5,000 were detached, and 
eventually not available during the war.” The 
main British army, called the Army of the 
Carnatic, which was commanded by Hen oral 
Harris, consisted of 2,635 cavalry, 881 of 
which were European, 608 European artil- 
lery-men, 15,076 infantry of which 4,381 
were Europeans, 1,483 gun lag cars, and 

1.000 pioneers; making a total of :}0,802. 
This was increased by the British subsidiary 
force, draughted for this service from the ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, amounting to 6,536, and 
by the regular infantry of the Nizam, num- 
bering 3,621 ; besides that prince’s regular and 
irregular horse, of about 6,000. The artillery 

| consisted of forty battering-guns, fifty-seven 
field- pieces, aijd seven howitzers, as well as 
the field-train belonging to the Nizam. Be- 
sides the force with General Harris, another 
(that of Bombay), under Geneial Stuart, was 
advancing, about 6,420 strong. On the 6th of 
March, Tippoo Sultan, marching westward, at 
Sidasir, attacked almost simultaneously in 
front and rear a brigade of the Bombay army ; 
but General Stuait, having effe *ted a junction, 
the attack tot Ally failed, after .t long and obsti- 
nately-contested action ; and the Mysorean 
army was hastily led batek to defend the 
capital. On the 27th of March, the British 
army, under General Harris was attacked by 
Tippoo at Malavili, not many miles distant 
from Seringapatam. The enemy were re- 
pulled, with the loss of about 1,000; and the 
British general, without delay, crossed the 
river Cauvery, and encamped before the south- 
west face of Seringapatam, A few days after- 
wards, be w T as joined by the army of Bombay. 
After a succession of intricate and arduous 
measures of approach, the batteries, on the 
2nd of May, began to form the breach ; and 
so vigorous ami skilful was the fire, that on 
the following day the breach was reported 
practicable, n 5 the storming party of 4,376, 

| led by General Baird, forded the river, under 
fa heAvy fire from the fortress, mounted the 
, breach, and after a fierce aud murderous con- 
flict, in seven minutes reached the summit, 
and thcucc making their way amidst much 
desperate fighting, driving the defenders from 
the ramparts, forced the passage into the inner 
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citadel. During the progress of the siege, 
various attempts at negotiation bad been 
made ; but the haughty temper of Tippoo 
could not brook the terms, which were the 
only ones that could be granted. The posi- 
tion to which he had reduced himself seemed to 
have paralyzed him, and to have deprived him 
of the power of exercising the moderate share 
of intellect which he had received from nature. 
Throughout the operations of the besiegers, 
he appears to have forgotten that bis was the 
chief command, and that through his military 
skill and judgment the loss of his capital was 
to be averted, if av erted it could be. Forgetful 
of the higher du ties tiu pci atively demanded of 
him, he undertook the labour, and exposed 
himself to the dangers, of a common mus- 
keteer. Overwhelmed with despondency, he 
sought relief in all the miserable devices which 
Superstition lias devised to draw off men’s re- 
liance, in the hour of struggle, upon the only 
source of strength. When apprized that the 
besiege were about to btorm, he sat down to 
a repast, which was interrupted by the news 
that the operation had actually commenced. 
He then hastened to the northern rampart, 
placed!* himself before one of the travel ses, 
fired on the assailant^, and it is believed killed 
several of them. The flight of his troops be- 
fore the victorious besiegers compelled him to 
retire. His mind was evidently unequal to 
the performance of his proper duties, but his 
personal courage did not desert him. Having 
received a slight wound, he mounted a horse, 
and made towards tlio gate of the interior 
vuitk, apparently without aim or object. 
Theie he received a wound in fhe right side. 
He rode forward a few paces, when he was 
again wounded in the left breast, and at the 
same moment Ins horse was brought down. 
Ho was now placed by a follower in a palan- 
quin under an archt A grenadier entering, 
attempted to seize hi« sword belt, which was 
very valuable ; and, hail he submitted to lose 
it, the man would probably have pushed on 
contented with his prize; but Tippoo, faint 
and helpless as he was, seized his sword, and 
with a feeble hand made a stroke at the soldier, 
who thereupon shot him through the bead. 
Thus perished a man who possessed even mure 
'than an average amount of the vices of ori- 
ental tyrants, without any redeeming qualities; 
whose name is but a word to indicate the com- 
bination of perfidy and cruelty ; who owed his 
place in history solely to his crimeH, and 
whose death was as unlauiented as hia life had 
been detestable. His earthly remains were 
deposited in the mausoleum of his father, with 
all the pomp which coidd be bestowed. A 
storm, not an unsuitable accompaniment to 
the closing scene of such a man, raged with 
extraordinary violence on the evening of the 
ceremony. « 

With Tippoo terminated the short-lived, 
barbarous, and desolating dynasty established 
in Mysore by ITydor Ali Khan. ’Die con- 
quered country was divided into four parts, 


three of which were allotted respectively to 
the Peishwa, the Nizam, and the East-1 ndia 
Company; the remainder was formed into a 
separate state, to the government of which 
the titular rajah, retained in captivity by 
Tippoo Hultau, Was elevated. The Peishwa, 
however, withdrew from the treaty, ami the 
territory assigned to him was divided between 
the East-Xndia Company and the N izam. 

The eons of Tippoo were removed to Vellore, 
lodged in the fort thare, and allotted an ample 
income, which, in 1806, in the vain hope of 
overthrowing the British government, and re- 
establishing the deposed dynasty, they abused, 
to the purpose of corrupting the native sol- 
diers, who in consequeuoe rqae, and massacred 
the European troops stationed in the place. 
On the frustration of the attempt, the children 
of Tippoo Sultan, who were its mstigatois, 
were deported to Bengal, and their losidcnec 
fixed at Hussipuglah, where their descendant* 
have so greatly multiplied, that it lun been 
deemed desirable to hold out to them en- 
couragement, to engage m useful pursuits and 
blend with the general population. A pioposal 
has been recently made by the Cornu il of 
Education, to establish on the foundation of 
this school a boarding seminaiy tor the junior 
members of the Mysore family. 

The financial concerns of the newly-appointed 
rajah, while managed by I’urneah, a lh liirmn 
who had held a similar tnist under Tippoo 
Sultan, wero eminently prosperous ; and on 
the rajah attaining a competent ace for taking 
charge of the government, time m the 

treasury an accumulation of 7,500,000 pngod is, 
or 2,812,500/., which great sum, however, w.n 
dissipated, and the annual income so ovei- 
btepped and anticipated, Hhat, in con- 

fusion, insubordination, and finally open rtdu 1- 
Uon ensued, and the British government weio 
compelled to undertake the entire adiiiinisiia 
tion of the territory and its revenues, managing 
them by a commission. The advantageous 
results have been generally adverted to. The 
Hindoo rite of suttee has been fm bidden ; the 
Mahoniedan population have settled down 
steadily to agricultural pursuits ; transit-duties 
no longer exist ; and in regard to cornmcieial 
relation* with Great Britain, Mysoic haH been 
placed upon the footing of a British possession. 
In 1847 the rajah preferred a claim to be rein- 
stated in his dominions ; but it was deemed 
inadmissible, on the ground of his incoinpc- 
tency for the duties of government. 

MYSORE, a town, the principal place of 
the territory, and also of the subdivision of the 
same name, is situate on a declivity formed by 
two parallel ranges of elevated ground running 
north and south. The streets are laid out 
with considerable regularity, <the principal one 
running north and south, and others at right 
angles to it. There aro many good and sub- 
stantial houses, of two and three stories high, 
generally tiled, though some of the best aro 
tci raced. The timber used in their construe- 
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tion is generally teak, of which a great quantity 
grows m the neighbourhood. The British 
residency and church belonging to it are in the 
north-eaBt of the town. The main supply of 
water was once drawn from the river Cauvory 
by means of a canal made with great labour 
and expense, being in sorno plates cut from 
fifty to sixty feet in the $olid rock, and its 
length, measured along its sinuosities, being 
seventy-three miles ; but it is $t present use- 
less, in consoquence of i£s embankments in 
some places having been allowed to go to ruin. 
At present, water is obtained from tanks, 
which are liable to be exhausted during 
droughts, and then recourse must bo had to 
wells yielding an impure supply, being much 
impregnated with*soda, which causes fever and 
bowel complaints in such as use it. The town 
is surrounded by a rampart, and is further 
defended by the foit adjoining it on the noitii, 
west, and south sides. The fort is of a quadi an- 
gular ground-plan, three of the sides being 
about 450 yams in length, and the remaining, 
or north side, somewhat longer. The south- 
east si ilc is washed by a tank, and on all other 
Hides is a deep double ditch, within which is 
the rampart, built of stone, and having several 
Iwvstious, and of the height of the buildings with- 
inside, which have two stories. There is a sloping 
glacis, varying in breadth from 100 to nearly 
‘200 yards, on every side except that washed 
by the tank. Within the fort is the palace of 
the titulai rajah, an*extensive building, forming 
three sides of a square, and the rest of the 
inclosed space is crowdeiPwith the dwellings 
of the letainers of tlfb petty yet ostentatious 
court. Both the fort and town are situate on 
sloping ground, so that the filth is carried off 
by the common sewers during the rains, and 
at other times is removed by scavengers for 
manure ; and hence the place is rather cleanly, 
in consequence of its elevation, the climate of 
.Mysore, notwithstanding Us intertropical lati- 
tude, is rather cool, the arinu.iUnean tempera- 
ture in the shade being about 76°. In mid- 
winter, the winds are cold, disagreeable, and 
very dry, causing, furnituie to warp, crack, 
and split. The climate is not considered very 
healthy ; fevers, dyseuteries, rheumatism, being 
common. With the view, probably, of oblite- 
rating associations connected with the memory 
of the ancient dynasty, Tippoo Sultan, in A.D. 
1787, destroyed the old city of Mysore, and 
used the materials for building on a neigh- 
bouring height a fortress, which he called 
Nezerbar. The population was compelled to 
remove to Seringapatam ; but Tippoo Sultan I 
was overthrown before Nezerbar was finished, 
and its materials were taken back to Mysore, 
hud used in rebuilding the present fort. Accord- 
ing to official report, the number of houses in 
the town of Mysore, including the fort, is 
0,558, ami the population is estimated at 
54,729. Elevation above the sea 2,450 feet. 
Distant 10 miles S. by W. from Seringapafcam, 
end 92 miles E. by N. from Cannanore. Bat. 
12° 18', long. 70° 42'. 
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i MYTEELA. — A town of Burmah, 70 miles 
E. from the left bank of the Jrawady river, 
and 104 miles S. by W. from Ava. Lat. 20° 23', 
long. 95° 46'. 

MYTHOWLEE, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
the cantonment of Mynpooree, and #1 miles 
W. of the latter. Lat. 27" 13', long. 78° 56'. 

MYWA GOO LA. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, situate ou the right bank of 
the Tambur river, and 137 miles E. by S. from 
Khatmandoo. Lat. 27° 18', long. 87 1 27'. 

N. 

NAAF RIVER, or rather an arm of the 
sea, extend* in a northerly direction parallel 
with the coast of Arracan, from the island of 
Shahpooree, at its mouth, in lat. 20° 42', long. 
92° 25', to Elephanta Point, and has a good 
depth of water ; but its entrance is dangerous, 
from the number of shoalr and banks. These 
banks in few places exhibit much cultivation, 
being for the most part covered with thick 
jungle ; the villages are small and miserable, 
inhabited only by herdsmen and hunters, who 
gain their subsistence by entrapping and train- 
ing the wild elephants which abound in the 
forests about these parts. 

NA BAH.— See Narbah. 

NABOBGUNJE.— -A town in the British 
district of Dihajepore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
30 miles E.S.E. of Dinajepore. Lat. 25" 23', 
long. 89° S'. * 

NABOBGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Dinajepore, lieut.-gov* of Bengal, 
46 miles N. of Dinajepore. Lat. 26° 14', long. 
88° 40'. 

NABOBGyNJE.— A town in the British 
district of TJungpore, lieut. g »v. of Bengal, 
tw o miles N. of Kungpore. 3/at. 25° 42’, long. 
89 J 15'. 

NABOBGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Raj e shay e, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 
137 miles N. of Calcutta. Lat. 24 c 33', long. 
S8 J 20'. 

NABOBGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Dacca Jelalpore, lieut. -gov. of 
Bengal, 133 miles N.E. by E. of Calcutta. 
Lat. 23° 43', long. 90° 10'. 

NABOG NYH, or NABOG NYE.— A 
pass over the mountain-range bounding Cash- 
mere on the east, and dividing it from the 
valley of Muru Wurdwun. The range is 
formed of gneiss and mica-slate, and differs in 
structure fro most of the mountains bounding 
Cashmere, which consist principally of basalt, 
trap, or other description of rock generally 
regarded as of volcanic origin. The height of 
the pass is 12,000 feet. Lat. 33° 43', long. 
75° 34'. 

NACHNA, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
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meer, a small town in the desert, 65 miles N.E. 
of the city of Jessulmeer. Lat. 27* 30', long* 
71° 45'. 

NADAMEYEE, in the British distriot of 
Mynpoorie, lieui.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the left bank of the Kale© Nuddets 
(East), 34 miles NtW. of the town of Myn- 
poorie. *Lat. 27° 39', long. 78° 49*. 

NAD BAH. — A town in the British district 
of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 21 miles 
S.E* of Purneah. Lat. 25° 31', long. 87° 44'. 

NAGA TiAUT. — A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Keebpoor, 36 miles E. by N. 
of Seebpoor. Lat. 27 u 5', long. 95° 13'. 

NAGA TRIBES.— The country inhabited 
by these tribes is a wild unexplored tract, 
situate on the south eastern borders of Upper 
Assam, from which it stretches to the mountain- 
raoge forming the -north-western boundary of 
the Burman empire. The measures adopted 
by the British government to restrain the 
outrages committed by these tnbes within 
British territory, have led to their submissiou. 
The centre of this tract is about lat. 2tT 30', 
long. 95°. 

NAGAL, on the eastern boundary of the 
Dehra Boon, where it joins Gurwhal, a village 
situate ou the western slope of a mountain 
rising above the Doon. The site is pleasant, 
on the banks of a small river fringed with 
willows and raspberry-bushes, and in many 
places cultivated with wheat and t»arley. The 
stieam turns several mills of simple construc- 
tion. An upright shaft, a few feet in length, 
passes through the middle of a horizontal fixed 
millstone, about eighteen inches in diameter 
and four in thickness, and is mortised into the 
middle of an upper one, which is rotatory, ami 
of similar dimensions. The shaft carrying the | 
upper stone is made to revolver by means of 
eight or ten broad flat radii set obliquely into 
the lower extremity, like the vanes of a smoke- 
jack, and motion is c given by a stream of water 
falling nearly perpendicularly. Nagal is in lat. 
30 J 23', long. 78° 10'. 

NAGAN EINPOLE. — A town in Hyder- 
abad, or territory of the Nizam, situate on the 
right bank of the river Godavery, and 159 
miles N.E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 17° 40', 
long. 80° 55'. 

NAOANOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of North Canara, presidency of Madras, 
17 miles N.E. of 8oonda> Lat. 14° 53 r , long. 
75° 5'* 

NAGAR. — A town in the Trans-Sutluj 
native territory of Kullu situate 116 miles 
N.E. of Loodianah. Lat. 32° 8', long. 77° 10'. 

NAGAR, or NAGYR, aorth of the Punjab, 
a small town or village, the principal place of 
a petty state also cqjled Nagar. This is situato 
N.W. of Bultistan and 8. of Pamir : it consists 
chiefly of a valley of about three days' journey 
in length and six or eight miles broad ; and is 
intersected and drained by a stream, which 


falls into the Gilgit river. The female sex in 
this region are remarkable for their attractions. 
Vigne, who takes a ^great interest in such 
topics, adduces the following singular testimony 
to their charms : — “ The women are famous for 
their beauty, and Nazim Khan used to assure 
mo that their complexions were so fair, deli- 
cate, and transparent* that whon they drank, 
the water was perceivable in their throats.’* 
The chief place, Nagar, stands on the banks of 
the river, and is defended by a fort. The name 
is generic, and signifies town, but. by no un- 
usual appropriation of such terms, it is used 
in this instauce to designate a particular place. 
Nagar liey in lat. 35° 47', long. 74° 22'. 

NAGAKANOW, in the # district of Pains- 
wara, territory of Oude, a town 30 miles tt. of 
Lucknow. Butter estimates the population at 
6,000, including 100 Mussulmans. Lat. 26 34', 
long. 80° 50'. 

NAGA HI A, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town near the right bank of the Ganges, and 
18 miles N.W. of the city of Funuckalud. 
Lat. 27° 38', long. 79° 30'. 

NAGAWARAM. — A town in the British 
district of Rajalimundry, presidency of Madras, 
35 miles N.W. by W. of Bajalnnuudry. Lat. 
17 u 15', long. 81° 23'. 

NAGGAR. — A considerable walled town 
in the plain of Buntioo, west waul of the Indus, 
and at the foot of the Salt Oi Kala llagh range 
of mountains. Ft is a commercial place, and 
has a good bazar, Abut the walls have been 
allowed to fall into grtat decay. The sur- 
rounding country is fertile and well cultivated. 
Lat. 3S J 10', long. 71* 5'. 

N AGGER Y. — A town it* the British dis 
trict of North A rent, presidency of Madras, 
>33 miles N.N.E. of A root. Lat. 13 19, long. 
79* 39'. 

NAGHEEIJ. — A town of the Deccan, in 
the territory of Nagpoor or Borar, situate 
54 miles S.E. from the city of Nagpoor, and 
100 miles 8. from Seuni. Lat. 20° 36, long. 
79° 44'. « 

NAGKUNDA, iu the hill state of Kom- 
haibin, an elevated pass over a ridge proceeding 
westward from Wartu Peak. The ascent from 
the south is steep, but otherwise pleasant in 
the fine season, pasyiug tlnough noble woods 
of cedar (deodar) and oak, crossed by numerous 
rills of the purest water, and at many points 
presenting views of the finest mountain 
scenery. On the summit is a good house for 
the accommodation of travellers. Elevation 
! above the sea 9,016 feet. Lat. 31° 15', long. 
77° 31'. 

NAGMUNGLUM, in tho Mysore, a town 
of square ground-plan, two miles in circum- 
ference, having in the middle a citadel also 
square, In the citadel aro two large temples, 
and some other religious buildings in good 
repair, a public court of justice, and a mahal 
l\ or palace of the former rajah. Nagmvmglum 
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in the principal place of a t&llook or subdivision 
of the same name. It was acquired in the year 
1030, by conquest, by Cham JEUj, sovereign of 
Mysore. Distant from Seringapatam, N., 
28 miles ; Bangalore, W., 58. Lat. 12° 48', 
long. 70° 49'. • 

NAGNI, in the hill state of Buhmn, a small 
fort, generally held by a Cllioorka garrison in 
the service of the East-Tndia Company. It is 
built of loose stones, and has the shape of an 
irregular quadrangle, abodt fifty feet long, and 
of nearly equal breadth, Elevation above the 
sea 8,808 feet. Lat 31° 5', long. 77° 31'. 

N A COOK.— See Nagound. 

NAGOOLPAl).— -A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the I?izam, 81 miles E.S.E. from 
Hyderabad, and 73 miles N.W. from Guntoor. 
Lat. 17°, long. 79' 41'. 

NAOOR, in the district of Bainswara, terri- 
tory of Oudo, a village on the route from 
Caivnpore to Pertaubgurli, 30 miles S. E. of 
the former, situate close to the left bank of the 
Ganges. Lat. 20 J 2*2', long. 80° 38'. 

NAGOR.- Sec N aoouu. 

NAGORK, in the British district of Tanj ore, 
presidency of Madras, a town on the Coro- 
mandel coast, on tlm estuary of a small outlet 
of the river Coleruou. '‘There are eight feet 
on the bar at high water during the springs ; 
the rise of tlm tide about three feet. Several 
vessels of two or three hundred tons burthen 
belong to this [dace, and are navigated by 
natives, who conduct tMiiii to the coast of 
Sumatra, \chocn, Malacca Strait, and other 
parts on the cast side of the Bay of Bengal, 
where they have a constant trade.” The town 
is easily distinguished at sea by five pagodas, 
rendered more conspicuous by their white 
colour. It is a large populous place, with 
good bazars, in which considerable business is 
done in cotton goods and rice, and other 
country produce. Distance irofn Negapataru, 
N., five miles ; Tranquebar, S,, 13 ; Tanjore, 
E., 48; Madras, K., 1 GO. Lat. 10" 49', iong. 
79’ 54'. 

N A GORE, in the British district of Beer- 
bhoom, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, a town 15 miles 
W. of Source, the seat of the civil establish- 
ment of the district. Lat. 23° 5G', long. 
87° 22'. 

NAGORK, a river rising in lat. 2G° 39', 
long. 88’ 24', in the British district of Dinaje- 
poor, through which it flows southerly for 
twenty five miles ; theu, for eighty miles form- 
ing the boundary between Dimvjcpoor ami 
Purueuh, it falls into the Maliapanda, in lat/ 
25 J 2G', long. 88 u 0'. 

NAGOTNA, or NAGATHANA, in the 
British colloctorafce of Tannah, presidency of 
Bombay, a town on the river Amha, which is 
navigable for boats of considerable burthen as 
fur this place, twenty miles from its mouth. 
Krom this cause, the town is a considerable 
thoroughfare for persons proceeding from Bom- 


bay to the south-east part of the Deccan, as 
they can, by sailing across Bombay harbour 
and up the river, reach Nagotna by a single 
tide, and thence continue their journey by 
land. A road ruiiH from this town to Maba- 
bulishwar, a distance of seventy miles, but it 
is of no great width or solidity of construction, 
and is deficient in drains and bridges. Another 
road, running north-east, joins the Bombay 
and Poona road at the foot of the Bhore Ghaut. 
When the Concan belonged to the kings of 
Beejapore, Nagotna marked the limit of the 
district to the north. Distance from Bombay, 
S.W., 40 miles. Lat. 18‘ 38', long. 73' 13'. 

N AGOUNP, in the native state of Oochcyra, 
territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, a small town, 
on the route, by Rowa, from Saugor to Allah- 
abad, and the site of a cantonment for British 
troops. Here is a fort or castle, stated by 
Jacquemont to have been, at the time of his 
visit, the residence of a rajah, probably that of 
Oochcyra, who, in 1830, was deposed by the 
British authorities for the murder of Ui9 brother. 
It is situate on the Umrun, a tributary of the 
Tons (South-eastern), and is consequently well 
provided w itli water ; and supplies may he had 
from its bazar. Elevation above the sea 1,099 
feet. • Lat. 24° 3i\ long. 80" 39'. 

NAGOTR, in the Rajpoot state of Joilh- 
poor, a considerable town, is situate in a plain 
overrun with jungle, and is surrounded bj r a 
wall. 7t has four tanks and fifty wells. The 
kine reaied in the surrounding country aie 
fine, and in much request in the neighbouring 
parts of India, The town belongs to a feuda- 
tory of the maharaja of Jodhpour, anti the 
disti iet of which it is the capital is stated by 
Tod to have paid to government, in the pros- 
perous times of Jodhpoor, an annual income of 
7,500/., from the sayer or commercial imposts 
alone. Distant N.W. from Nusserabad 84 
miles, S. \V. f^om Delhi 250 . from the town 
of Jodhpour, N.E., 75. Lat. 27 J 10’, long. 
73 ' 50'. 

NAG POOR, in the British district of Gurh- 
wal, heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Aimora to Kunnwar, 5G 
miles N.W. by N. of the former. Lat. 30’ 20', 
long. /9 lfi'. 

NAG PORE. — A British province in South- 
ern India, comprising a great part of Beraraml 
Gondwana, as well as several exteusive and 
nearly wild tracts to the south and east. It is 
hounded on the north by the British territory 
of Saugor and Nerbudda, and the native state 
of Korea ; on the east by Sirgooja, the British 
^districts of Suuibulpore and Odeipoor, ami the 
petty native states of Ryghur, Nowagudda, 
Cahabandy, Vul the hill zemindarry of J»*y- 
poor ; on the south-west by Hyderabad, or the 
territory of the Nizam; ami on the by 
Hyderabad and the Saugor and Nerbmldn 
territory. It lies between lat. 17 50' — 23 W, 
long. 78 J o — 83" 10' : its extreme length from 
north to south has been slated to l>o 36S miles ; 
| its extreme breadth from to west, 27S. 
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Colonel Blacker conjectured that the area did 
not exceed 70,000 square miles ; but by actual 
survey it appears to be 76,432. It is in general 
a tract of considerable elevation, the surface 
sloping from north-west to south-east, and the 
whole of the drainage being discharged into the 
Bay of Bengal, except a very small portion 
which finds its way, by the Taptee, into the 
Arabian Sea, and another, equally limited, 
discharged into the Nerbudda. The northern 
part of the territory, or Deogurb above the 
Ghats, comprises part of the great Vindhya 
range of mountains, and has considerable eleva- 
tion ; the highest part of the Mahadeo Moun- 
tains, as this part of the great range is called, 
being about 2,500 feet above the sea; and 
other summits having respectively elevations 
of 2,100, of 1,900, and of 1,641 feet above the 
sea. The surface, as it stretches southward, 
becomes less rugged, and finally Binks into an 
extensive plain. The general level of this 
plain is estimated at 1,050 feet above the sea. 
The northern portion of the division of Chut- 
teesgurb, in the eastern part of the territory, 
has also considerable elevation, rising to the 
Vindhya Mountains, computed to have at 
Omerkuntuk an elevation of 3,463 feet ; and 
southward from this locality extend tha high 
lands called the Lanjhee Hills, from the town 
of the same name. The Lanjhee range is but 
imperfectly explored ; but the Bummit Leela, 
lat. 21° 55', long. 80° 25', has been ascertained 
to have an elevation of 1,300 feet above the 
neighbouring plain country, and 2,300 above 
the sea ; ana another summit of {he same hills, 
in lat. 21° 40', long. 80° 35', has an elevation 
of 2,400 above the sea. The lAnjhee divides 
the territory into two extensive basins, one 
lyiDgto the north-east, the waters of which are 
discharged through the Mahanuddee into the 
Bay of Bengal ; the other to the south-west, 
the drainage of„ which passes into the Godavery, 
by the Weingunga and Wurda ,*♦ thus finding 
a way also into the Bay of Bengal. In the 
former basin, the elevations of several points 
have been ascertained ; as Rypore, in lat. 
21° 12*, long. 81° 40', 1,747 feet j Ruttunpoor, 
lat. 22 Q 12', long. 82° 8', 1,538 feet ; Konkeir, 
in the south, lat. 20° 16', long. 81° 83', 1,953 
feet ; Shawa, about lat. 20° 2 O', long. 81° 5(f, 
2,117 feet; Dhumderee, about lat. 21° 25',' 
long. 82°, 1,720 feet. The south-eastern part 
of the territory, comprising fully a third of the 
whole, and forming the raj or extensive zemin- 
dairy of Rustar, has not been explored by 
Europeans. Hence little is known of the 
country, but that it is both a woody and hilly 
tract, the valleys of which alone are cultivated, 
and partially cleared of jungle ; and that there 
are few roads, or even paths, practicable, 
except for the savage Gonds, the indigenous 
inhabitants of those wild parts. This state of 
the country results father from the habits of 
thepopulation than the nature of the soil. 

The principal rivers of the territory are the 
Wyne Gunga, the Mahanuddee, the Wurda, 
the Kanhan, and the Sew. There are a great 


number of rivers of less importance, for the 
country is for the moat part very well watered. 
There are no natural lakes, but there are some 
tanks or artificial pioceB of water of great 
extent. The most remarkable is the Nawagaon 
Bund, in lat. 20° \55', long. 80° 10', which is 
twenty-four miles in circuit, and is formed by 
the construction of two small embankments, 
which dam up, and caime the accumulation of 
the water flowing into an extensive natural 
depression. Another, the Seoni Bund, is six 
miles in circumference ; and those of less 
dimensions are very numerous. The amount 
and distribution of the population in 1825 are 
thus given in an official statement : — 


Deogarh below the Ghats $ 572,792 

Wainganga 690,770 

Chatisgarh 639,603 

Chanda 306,996 

Deogarh above the Ghats 145,363 


City of Nagpore and suburbs . . 115,228 

This result showed an increase of above 250,000 
in five years. In 1842, a writer who had 
access to official sources, thought it probable 
that the population then amounted to 3, 200, 000, 
and more recently the number has been given 
at 4,660,000. Of the amount of population in 
1825, it was calculated that 2,120,795 were 
Brahminists, 58,368 Mussulmans, and 291,603 
Gondy. Though the numbers are greatly in- 
creased, the proportions probably remain nearly 
the same. 

The Gondee language, which is spoken 
throughout the whole territory, is a rude 
dialect, having no wntteh character. In some 
districts, besides the Gondee, the peculiar 
dialect of the Cole tribe is used. In the 
northern part, the prevailing language is a 
mixture of Hindee, Mahiatta, and Gondee ; 
in the eastern part, the Ooriya is partially used, 
as in the southern the Telinga. M ahratU is the 
language of the city, as it was of the court and 
of all the functionaries of government tlnough 
out the realm ; the Mahrattas being until lately 
the ruling race ; the rajah being of that race, 
which furnished all the officers of state, and a 
large portion of the army and people.* The 
Gonds appear to be the aboriginal inhabitants, 
and the relics of a widely-extended population, 
subjugated by Hindoo invaders. They are 
distinguishable by their features, having broad 
flat noses, thick lips, and cuily hair. When 
reclaimed from the savage state, they are repre- 
sented as being sincere, faithful, intelligent, 
and less mendacious than the Brahminists or 
Mussulmans. The territories of Nagpore have 
feeen hitherto divided into the folio wing sou balls 
or districts : — I. Sindwara, or Doogarh above 
the Ghats ; 2. Nagpore, or Deogarh below the 
Ghats ; 3. Bbamlara or Waingangn ; 4. Ral- 
pore or ChAttisg&rh ; 5. Chanda or Chandarpur. 
The principal towns are Nagpore the capital, 
Ch&nda, Ryepoor, Bundara, Sindwara, Oomrait, 
Hingunghat, Ram teak, Pohonee, Konkeir, 
Wairagarh, Bustar, and Kamptee. The prin- 
cipal routes through the territory are, — I. East 
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to west, from Calcutta, through Ryepoor to delivered under circumstances 'which amounted 
K&mptee, and thence to Nagpore; 2. east to to assassination. Madajee thereupon assumed 
west, from Cuttack ig Ryepoor, where this the regency. His administration was of a 
route joins the former; 3. east to west, from pacific character. In the struggle for the 
Kamptee, through Nagpore, to Ellichpore, peishwaship he took no active part, but faoili- 
toherc, turning south west, 4his route proceeds tated the inarch of a British detachment under 
through Aurungabad to Bombay ; 4. south to Colonel Goodard through the dominions of the 
noith, from Kamptee and Nagpore, to Saugor ; Bhoonsla rajah. Upon the death of Madajee, 

5. north-east to south-west, from Hassareebagb, which took place in 1788, the Rajah Ragojee 
through Kuttunpore, to Kan^ptee and Nag- came into the uncontrolled exercise of power, 
pore; G. north to south,, from Kamptee and His policy for many years was to avoid cx- 
Nagpore, to Secunderabad and Hydrabad. ternal war ; but in an evil hour for himself. 
The rajahs of Nagpore, sometimes called the he, in 1803, joined Scindia in the war against 
rajahs of Berar, were the rulers of a state which the British government, consequent on the 
was a branch of the great Mahratta confedera- treaty of Bassein. The victories of Ass&yeand 
tion, and the heritage of a family distinguished Argaum taught him the necessity for peace, 
by the appellation Bhoonsla. Its founder and by a treaty concluded in 1804, he sur- 
was a man named Parsojee, who, it is said, was rendered the province of Cuttack (which had 
originally a private horseman, but who roee to been obtained many years before from the 
rank and power through the gratitude of Rajah soubahdar of Bengal), as well as other portions 
Maho, son of Sevajee, whose standard he was of territory, to the British government and 
among the first to join when that chief was their allies. Two years afterwards, in the 
liberated from the captivity in which he had exercise of the policy of conciliation carried 
been held by the Moguls. In consideration out by Sir George Barlow, part of the cessions 
of his services, Parsojee was invested with the were restored. Ragojee died in 1816, and his 
right of collecting the Mahratta demands in son, labouring under infirmities which rendered 
the province of Berar. Parsojee was succeeded him incapable of governing, the administration 
by his cousin Ragojee, who was related to of affairs was intrusted to the next in succes- 
Saho by marriage, and who succeeded in raising sion, a cousin of the reigniug rajah, known in 
his |x>wer apparently on the ruins of that of Indian history by the name of .Appa Sahib, and 
the Goond rajahs. He extended his encroach- who, on the death of his relation, succeeded to 
ments farther, and repeatedly invaded Bengal, his title, being previously in possession of his 
The soubalular of that province l»eiiig unequal authority. By him a subsidiary treaty was 
to the task of defending himself, and disap- concluded with the British government. This, 
pointed -in liis attempt to obtain aid from the however, did* not restnun him, a few years 
emperor, who was uifhblo to afford any, bribed afterwards, from entering into intrigues with 
the Peishwa Balajee, by confirming to the the Peishwa, »with whom the British govern- 
Mahrattas the grant of Malwa, to undertake ment was then actually at war; and the 
the expulsion of the intruder. This he effected ; treachery was consummated on the 26th of 
but Ragojee, taking advantage of his absence, November, 1817, by an open attack on the 
entered into a confederacy against the Peishwa, British troops. The disproportion of numbers 
and made a rapid march iu the direction of was great ; but the best dispositions which the 
Poona. From this confederacy he was detached suddenness of* the attack allou t,«l were promptly 
by the Peishwa conceding to fa$m the right of made, and the resident, Mr. Jerkins, with his 
levying the Mahratta chout in all Bengal and first assistant Mr. Sotliejiy, repaired to the 
Behan This right Ragojee asserted with va- scene of action. The latter gentleman was left 
ned success. On one occasion, his troops were dead on the field ; the former remained at the 
successful in the field, but their commander post he had chosen, exposed to all its dangers, 
was seduced into an interview with the eoubah- till, after a contest of eighteen hours, the con- 
darand murdered. Subsequently, thetreacbe- flict terminated in favour of the British. The 
rous ruler was compelled to make a cession of hill of Reetabuldee, the chief post of the victors, 
territory, and to consent to pay twelve lacs was thus rendered a memorable spot by the 
annually as the chout of that province. Ilago- courage and perseverance of ite defendera. 
jee dying in 1756, was succeeded by his eldest After this, Appa Sahib was admitted to terms 
son Janojee. This prince, who died without far more favourable than he had any right to 
iBSiie in 1772, adopted his nephew Ragojee as expect; but no stipulations could bind him. 
his successor, appointing his widow regent Scarcely had he signed the new treaty, than he 
during the youth’s minority, assisted by oue of entered into fresh measures of hostility, ana 
his brothers, named Sabajce. This arrange- this being discovered, he was placed under 
ment was very distasteful to another brother, arreBt. Whik* on the way to Allahabad, ho 
named Madajee, who, though the father of the however effected his escape, and never was 

infant rajah, was thus excluded from all control retaken, though his life was prolonged for 

over his affairs. Incessant dissensions and many years. He died at Joudpore in 1MU. 

plots resulted, and at last the two brothers, {Subsequently to his deposition, it was dis- 

Sahaiee and Madajee, came to open hostilities, covered that he had caused the afflicted prince 
terminated by a battle, in which the former who preceded him, and for whom he " A8 
fell by a pistol-shot from the hand of the latter, pointed to act as regent, to be ^strangled, me 
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vacancy created by the expulsion of the blood- 
stained and perfidious Appa Sahib, was sup- 
plied by the elevation of a youth maternally 
descended from Ragojee . During his minority, 
the country was administered by British officers. 
In 1826, it was formally made over to the rajah, 
on the conditions mainly of the treaty con- 
cluded in 1816 with his predecessor. In 1848, 
an impostor, named Bagobartee Goss&in, pre- 
tending to be Appa Sahib, collected troops, 
and made his appearandtin Berar. A military 
force was despatched to oppose him, but 
though the insurgents were defeated, the cap- 
ture of the pretender and the dispersion of his 
troops were not effected without considerable 
loss on the part of the victors. The latest 
engagement made with the late Rajah Ragojee 
was in 1829. He died on the 11th December, 
1853, without issue, and, it is said, altogether 
without relations. According to the highest 
authority on the subject, the succession iu i he 
Bhoonsla family was “ hereditary in the entire 
male line from the common ancestor, or first 
founder of the dynasty, to the exclusion of 
females or their issue.” There was no one who 
could pretend to this qualification ; and it 
would have been unwise for the British govern- 
ment to elevate a stranger to the musnud. 
Nagpore was therefore incorporated with tho 
British dominions, and now forms a constituent 
part of them. 

NAGPORE. — The principal place of the 
territory of the same name. It is situate in a 
low swampy hollow, which, though it has of 
late years been in some degree improved by 
the excavation of tanks and watercourses, is 
still very wet and muddy during the rains. 
The town is about seven miles in circumference, 
but very straggling and irregular in its shape. 
There is but one good street, the others being 
mean and narrow, and rendered Very incom- 
modious by innumerable channels and water- 
courses* often impassable during the raihs, I 
The place at a distance has the appearance of j 
a forest, in consequence of the great number 
of trees interspersed among the houses, and] 
which interrupt ventilation, and add to the I 
unhealthiness of the site. Tho greater part of, 
the houses are built of mud, some being ( 
thatched, others tiled ; but there are a few of 1 1 
large size, built of brick and mortar, with flat 
terraced roofs. There is throughout the town , 
no specimen of fine architecture ; and even the ) 
palace of the late rajah, which is the most con- ' 
siderable building, is devoid of symmetry or i 
beauty: it is merely a large pile of stone 
masonry, completely obscured by the encroach- 1 
meats of mean mud huts buiH ^gain'd its walls. 
A considerable portion of the edifice itself has 
been allowed to remain unfinished. The 
only ornamental parts of the palace are the 
lofty pillars of carved wood which support the 
roof of the portico at tb© entrance, and also 
those of the principal courts. Close to tho city 
on the west is the ridge of Seetabuldee, run- 
ning from north to south, and having two sum- 


mits, one at each extremity, the northern being 
the higher, but the southern the larger, and 
all parts commanding the city. The geological 
formation is basalt, surrounded on all sides by 
gneiss, or slaty granite. The N^, a small 
river, flows alongr the southern side of thfc 
town, aud falls into the Kanban some miles to 
the eastward. Notwithstanding the situation 
of the city, which is distant in a direct line 

t jufc 350 miles, from the nearest part of the 
y of Bengal, and f^O from the nearest part 
of the Arabian Hea, the registered annual rain- 
fall is very considerably. Iu 1826, the fall 
slightly exceeded Jsixty-five inches, of which 
sixty-two fell during the four months of the 
south-west monsoon, — Juue^ July, August, 
September ; and in 1831 the fall also slightly 
exceeded sixty-five inches, fifty-four of which 
fell during the four monsoon months. Tho 
greatest registeied fall was seventy two inches, 
and that was in 1809. The range of the 
thermometer in the shade is moderate. Prinsep 
concludes “ that the mean tempeiatnre of Nag- 
poor does not Older much from 80 n Fahrenheit, 
which is nearly two degrees higher than that 
of Calcutta, and one and a half lower than that, 
of Madras.” The manufacturing industry is 
engaged in making cotton cloths, both coarse 
and fine ; chintzes, turbans, silks, biocadcs, 
coarse blankets, and other coarse woollens ; 
cotton tent-cloths, and also tent-cloths and 
sacks of hemp ; utensils of coppet and of brass, 
and of other alloys. JcnKins mentions that 
shawls, silks, muslins, and piece-goods were in 
one year imported into the city of Nagporo to 
the amount of 320,000* rupees, or 32,000/. 
The hanking business is carried on with skill 
and much profit. This business, subsequently 
to the expulsion of Appa Hahib, largely in- 
creased ; fifteen banking-houses, some of them 
very wealthy, having been established since 
1818. According to the last census, tho dwell- 
ings were, — matted huts 48, thatched huts of 
a better description 14,680, tiled houses 1 1,1 20, 
houses of baked brick and mortar 1,301 ; total 
27,149, inhabited by a population amounting 
to 111,231 ; of whom about 2J per cent, were 
Mussulmans, the rest Brahminists. Elevation 
above the sea 930 feet. Distance from Bombay, 
N.E., 440 miles; Poona, N.K., 390 ; Hyder- 
abad, N., 265 ; Madras, N., 565 ; Calcutta, 
W., 605 ; Delhi, S., 530. Lat. 21 10', long. 
79° 10'. 

NAGPORE OH OTA. — See Chota Nao- 

POHE. , 

NAGROLATT, in the north-east of the 
Punjab, a village on tho route ’from Chumba 
to Cashmere, by the Banihal Pass. It is 
[ situate thirty miles north-west $f Chumba, in 
a rugged country between the ntoper course of 
the Ravee and that of the O&enaub. Bat. 
32" 50', long. 75 50'. 

IfAGULDlNNY. — A town in the British 
r district of Bollary, presidency of Madras, 

! 70 miles N.E. of Bellary. Lat, 15“ 55', long. 

77° 38'. 
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N A GULPILLY. — A town in Hyderabad, | 
or territory of the Nizam, 30 miles N. from 
Hyderabad, and 169«miles E. by N. from 
Sholapoor. Lat. 17° 50', long. 78° *29'. 

NA< rUTOUSSKE.— A town in the British 
district of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
33 miles S.E. by E. of Mozufferpoor. Lat. 
25° 51', long. 85° 54'. 

NAGUKSOGA. — A town Jn one of the 
recently sequestrated districts* of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 143 miles W.N.W. 
of Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 11', long. 76° 35'. 

NAGWA, in the British district of Muzuf- 
furnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on tht» ropte from Knmal to Meerut, 
and 52 miles S.E. of the former. It is situate 
on the right bank of the Hindun, here crossed 1 
by ford, having the water from two feet to two j 
and a half feet deep, with a sandy bottom. 
Lat. 2 9 J 12', long. 77° 34'. 1 

NAG WAN, in native Gurhwal, a village on 
the Budeear, a considerable feeder of the 
Jumna, and close to the confluence of the 
streams. It is remarkable for being sur- 
rounded by a profusion of fine orangu-treea, 
winch Jaequemont observes he has not else- 
where noticed in the Himalaya. The size of 


NAHUL, in the British district of Shah- 
jehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Bareilly to Setajwor, 
and 44 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 28° 8', 
long. 80° 6'. 

NAHUN, in Sirmor, the residence of the 
rajah of that small state, and the only town of 
importance which it contains, is situate on a 
bill, principally of grauwacke formation, rising 
at the western extremity of the Kyarda Doom 
It is described by Moorcroft as having a cleaner 
and handsomer appearance than the generality 
of Indian cities, and commands fine views of 
the mouutaius ou the north and on the south 
of the plain of Sirhind, and of the streams 
which traverse it. The houses are small, built 
of stone COTicnted with lime, and having flat 
roofs of mud, tempered so as to be waterproof. 
They are arranged on the uneven crest of a 
rocky eminence, so that the streets are a sort 
of flights of stairs, the surface being in most 
| places formed into steps by cutting the rock ; 
■ and where not thus contrived, are well paved, 
| and kept clean. The residence of the rajah, 

I in the middle of the town, is A large edifice of 
] stone ; the Zenana is built of cut stone, in an 
antique Hindoo style, at once simple and 
beautiful. There are three Hindoo temple*. 


those tr< es, and the mutual/ of their fruit in remarkable rather for their fine sites than their 
this locality, is the more remarkable, as it lias ' architectural excellence. The bazar is large, 
au elevation of 4,000 feet above the sea, and populous, and well supplied. On the edge of 


every winter heavy snows fall. The pome- 1 
granule is also produced litre. An absurd* 
Hindu fiction prevails, that the Ganges, by a 
Hiibtr nanean course, reaches this village, and 
bieaks out m a fine spring close to it. Lat, 
30 50, long. 78° 19'. 

N A HAN Y. — A town in the British district 1 
of Chota Nugpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 1 
23 miles S.W. of Lohadugga. Lat. 23° 12', 
long. M a 30'. 

NAHA PA HA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Boerbhoom, huut.-g<?v. of Bengal, 

9 b miles N. by W. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 54', 
long. 8S° 1'. 

NA HA HGVIUl. —A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Retail, situate eight miles N.E. from 1 
the right bank of the Parbutty river, and 
(>G miles E. by S. from Kotah. Lat. 24° 50', 
long. 70 J 53'. 

N'AHGITL, in the British district of 
Cijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Moradabad to Hurd- 
war, and 22 miles S. of the latter. It is 
situate on the left bank of the Ganges, which, 
at a short distance from it, is crossed by ferry. 
Lat. 29? 40', long. 78* 15', 

NAHNDREA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Serohee, situate on the right bank ot 
the Bunnass river, And 54 miles W.N.W. from 
Oodeypoor. Lat. 24 y 51', long. 73*. 

NAHRWALLEH. — A town in the nA*Bo 
state of Bhawulpoo/, 92 miles S. from Moolfcan, 
and 71 miles S.W. from Bhawulpoor. Lat. 
28~ 31', long. 70’ 40'. 


a tank in the centre of the town is a monu- 
ment to Lieutenant Thackeray and three other 
officers, killed-at the siege of Jaituk. Nahun 
was occupied by the British in the Goorklia 
war, at the # closo of 1814, and restored by 
them to the rajah of Sirmor. It is on the 
route from Suharunpoor to Subathoo, and 
51 miles S.E. of the latter placed, in which 
direction there is a good road, made by the 
rajah of Sirmor. The climate in very fine, in 
consequence of the elevation, which is 3,207 
feet above the »ea. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 1,005 miles. Lat. 30' 34', long. 77" 21'. 

NAHUR, in the British dietnet of Goor- 
gaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Rew..ree to Han Bee, 
20 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 28’ 25', 
long. 76° 29'. 

NAHUR, in the jaghire of Doojana, ter- 
ritory of Jujhur, lieut. -gnv. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Padree 
’to Rewaree, and 18 miles N.W. uf the latter. 
Lat. 2§ 23', long. 76° 29'. 

NAHURNUDEE, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, a village on the route from Balotra 
to Jodhpoor, and 12 'miles S.W. of the latter. 
The city, citadel, and palaces of Jodhpoor 
form a striking prospect as seen from this 
place. It has a well and two tauks. Popula- 
tion 730. Lat. 20° 12', long. 73*. 

NAIKRAS (THEb — The country inhabited 
by this tribe is comprised within a circle of 
about sixty co^s, or 120 miles ; bounded on 
the north by the petty state of Barreeah, and 
<579 
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on the south by the Rewa Caunfca district of 
Chota Odeypore. With the exception of a 
few partially-cultivated spots, the whole of the 
tract is covered with jungle ; in the most 
impervious parts of which are situated the 
villages. The number of inhabitants is said to 
be about 8,000 ; but no trustworthy estimate can 
be formed, as the country is never visited but 
by travellers compelled to pass through it, and 
who avoid as much as noeaible the haunts of 
the freebooters by whom it is peopled. The 
huts of the lower class of Naikras are com- 
posed of the rudest materials ; the principal 
men have* habitations constructed in a more 
durable manner, generally situate in the valleys, 
%t a short distance from each other. These 
persons are said to be possess*!# of much 
wealth, which is kepi concealed in oaves on 
the hills, Eaoh chief has several wives, whose 
residences are scattered over the country : such 
is the stfcte of suspicion in which they live, 
that no man of any consequence sleeps at the 
same place two nights consecutively. It is the 
usual custom to return to the hills at sunset, 
the raviues below which afford shelter on the 
approach of danger. The rude cultivation of 
this wild tribe is confined to a few fields of 
grain, their subsistence being generally derived 
from the produce of plunder. Cattle are the 
chief objects of their pursuit, on account of 
the facility with which they can be disposed of 
in the neighbouring villages ; but articles of 
the most trifling value offer a sufficient induce- 
ment to rob, and even to murder. The latter 
crime indeed is generally the preliminary to 
the former. Of the cruelty of tbe% people 
some idea may be formed from thtf circumstance 
of its being the general belief that the custom 
which obtained among the pirates of old, of 
sacrificing a human being over their secret 
haunts of treasure, is the general practice 
amon^ them. When pushed to extremity, 
the Naikras subsist on the roots of plants. 
Opium and tobacco are their greatest luxuries ; 
and in these they freely indulge whenever 
opportunity offers. A few coolies and small 
traders reside in their principal villages, and 
retail these articles, as also gunpowder ; but 
they do not deal in grain. The face of the 
country is strong. The water is good ; but 
the barbarous practice of poisoning the wells 
on the approach of a hostile force is always 
adopted. Matchlocks, swords, and bows and 
arrows, are the arms in general use. 

The Naikras had been induced by thjtiBritish 
government to enter into engagements mnding 
them to desist from plundering, and these 
engagements they for some time faithfully 
observed ; but at length hey resumed their 
depredations, which the feeble chiefs to whom 
most of them were nominally subject, were 
utterly unable to control. In 1838, the prin- 
cipal offender, Kewq] Naik, was prevailed upon 
to renew his engagement ; but almost immedi- 
ately violated the new settlement by plunder- 
ing two villages belonging to Chota Odeypore. 
A Urge force was sent out against the Naikras, 


and it succeeded in seizing all the leading men 
of the tribe. Among those taken was Kewul 
Naik, who resided in, the village of Barre. 
Further excesses took place in about eighteen 
months afterwards ; the rebels beinjf headed by 
Nursing, the son of the last named personago, 
who went out in barwuttee, after murdering 
his uncle. This criminal and his associates 
were tried for the offence, and punished ; and 
an example having been made of several others, 
the tribe have no*$ been reduced to some 
degree of order. The principal district in- 
habited by this class, designated the, zilUh of 
Sagtalla, is under the immediate superin- 
tendence of a thanadar appointed by the 
British government, who collects theicvenues. 
In the year 1826, a potdaree engagement was 
entered into between its rajah and Sulloobhay 
Khaosall Chund, with a view to anange the 
financial embarrassment of the state, and 
redeem the pledges granted to certain ereditois. 
Those objects have been effected and the debts 
discharged. The revenue of the state amounts 
to 62,700 rupees. On the death of the last 
chief, Gungadass, claims were preferred to tho 
guddee by the mother of Piithmajeo and 
two other widows. The result of the mquiiy 
instituted on the occasion terminated m the 
recognition of Pritheerajee, the piesent inler, 
who has since occupied the place thus at- 
tained. 

NAIN, in the district of Salon, territory of 
Oude, a town 60 miles &E. of Lucknow. 
Butter estimates its population at 10,000. 
Lat. 26 3 4', long. 81° 20' ^ 

NAIRS, — See Malabar. 

NAISRKE. — A town of Bombay, in the 
native state of Kolapoor, 40* miles S. by E. 
from Kolapoor, and 19 miles N.W. from Bel 
gaum. Lat. 16' 2', long. 74" 24'. 

NAJAFGARH, in the British district of 
Delhi, lieut.-g^v. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town on the west shore of the extensive jhil 
or lake formed by the overflow of the Hansouti 
torrent during the rainy season. Distance 
15 miles S.W. from Delhi. Lat. 28° 36', long. 
77 ° 2 \ 

NAJAFGURH, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town or village on the right bank of 
the Ganges, nineteen mileB by water below the 
cantonment of Cawnpore, and 16 miles S.E. of 
it by land. The principal building here is a 
residence built by General Mfcrtin, a French 
adventurer, who succeeded i* accumulating 
immenso wealth. 4< It is aiv Hindostanico- 
European houso with small roping, fortified as 
usual by strong doors and shutters.” Indigo 
is much growu in the surrounding country, and 
here manufactured into a marketable state. 
Lat. 26° 18', long. 80 w 36'. 

NA JltEIl. — A town in the British province 
of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 72 miles 
E.S.E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° flV, long. 75° 6'. 
NAKARIKALLU. — A town in the British 
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district of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 
35 miles W. by N. of Guntoor. Lat. 16 J 23', 
long. 80°. 

NAKO, m PussAhir, a village of Koonawur, 
and one or the largest of that district, is 
situate on tho western declivity of the huge 
mountain of Purkyul, and about a mile from 
the left bank of the Lee or*river of Spiti. It 
is a collection of thirty or forty small dirty 
huts, built partly of stone, partly of unbaked 
bricks, and covered with «, roof of mud over- 
spreading a platform made of tho trunks of 
junipers. “This,” observes Gerard, “is the 
highest village that occurs to tho traveller who 
traces round the frontier of Bussahir. Sepa- 
rate meafmromeryjH, by excellent barometers 
and the boiling-point of water, indicate an 
elevation a little above 12,000 feet from the 
level of tho sea; yet thtre are produced the 
most luxuriant crops of barley and wheat, 
rising by stt^ to nearly 700 feet higher, where 
there is a huua’H residence, occupied through- 
out the year. The fields are supported and 
partitioned by dykes of granite. The other 
grains are phapur (buckwheat) and turnips.” 
Beans are also cultivated, and though very 
small, nptn perfectly. In consequence of the 
extraordinary aridity of the atmosphere, the 
crops arc ptoduc # *1 bj of water flowing 

from tin masses of ice and Know above. A 
little below the village is a small lake or pond, 
shadtd with willows and poplars, which are 
the only trees, except junipers, found in thi» 
vicinity, furze alone being used for firewood ; 
and the -careity oven of this adds to the pri- 
vations to he endured m a climate so incle- 
ment. Yi t yaks, kine, horses, and as^es are 
reared here in groat abundance. Elevation 
above the sea 11,850 feet. Lat. 31° 52', long. 
78 10 '. 

NAKOPl T B, in the .Tulimler T)ooab of the 
Punjab, a town situated 11 miles N. from the 
right bank of the Sutlej, 76 mHes S.E. by E 
of the town of 1 jab ore. Lat. 31° 10', long. 
75° 28'. 

NAKUNAOl). — A town in the "British 
district of Coorg. presidency of Madras, 15 
miles N.N.E. of Mcikaia, Lat. 12 15, long 
75-42'. * 

NAL, in the Rajpoot state of Beckaneer, a 
village on tho route from the town of Iteeka- 
neer to that of Jehsulmeer, and eight miles W. 
of the former. It is a good village, containing 
200 houses, thirty shops, and two wells 200 
feet deep. Lat. 28 J 3', long. 73 16'. 

NALAOAHH, a for An the hill state of 
H indoor, on the south -western declivity of the 
Sub- Himalaya. It was a place of considerable 
strength by its rite and structure, but at the 
commencement of the Goorkha war, General 
Ochterlony having succeeded in bringing hatter- 
mgguns by the difficult road to it, the defences 
were demolished, and the Goorkha garrison 
compelled to surrender. It is the residence 
of tho rajah of liiudoor, and considered the 
4 N 


capital of that small state. Distant N. W. from 
Calcutta 1,094 miles. Lat. 31° 2', long.76° 47'. 

NALAHPPTUN, in the native territoiy^if 
Gurwhal, a village with a Hindoo temple, on the 
route from Sireenuggur to K edarnath temple, 
and 18 miles S. of the latter. It is situate about 
a mile from the right bank of the Mundagnee, a 
tributary of the Alukananda. Elevation above 
the sea 4,731 feet. Lat. 30° 32', long. 79 v 8'. 

N A LAPANI, or K^LPNGA, in the Dehra 
Poon, on tho western boundary of native 
Gurwhal, was a fort on the range forming the 
eastern boundary of the valley. The lull is 
about 600 foot higher than the lowland, and 
tho table-land on the summit tliree-qirutois 
of a mile in length, being of very difficult 
access, from* the steepness of the ground The 
fort, built on the southern and highest part, 
was, at the commencement of the war with 
the Gooikhas, garrisoned with between 300 
and 400 of that nation, and on the 20th of 
< October, 181 1, invested by Major-General 
Gillespie, who, after a brief cannonade on the 
defences fiom two twely^ pounders, four six- 
pounders, and four five and a half inch howit- 
zers, ordered an assault with 2,737 men. The 
assailants, however, encountered such a deter- 
mined and skilful resistance, that they were 
compelled to retreat to their camp, having lost 
their general, who was shot through the heart 
whilst cheering on Iur men. Four other offi 
cers were killed, and fifteen wounded, and 
twenty-seven non commissioned officer^ and 
privates killed, and 213 wounded. On the 
21th of the succeeding November, tbe at- 
tack was renewed, and again repelled with 
still greater loss to the assailants, of whom 
three officers were killed, and eight wounded, 
aud thirty eight private* killed, and 410 
wounded and misring. A few nights after, 
the garrison, reduced to seventy men, eva- 
cuated the foit, which was ' ] vioiLhcd by the 
British. Tii to spot was, dur’o^ Hie trigono- 
metrical survey of the Himalayas, a station of 
the seric* of i^mall triangles. It is more gene- 
rally known by the name of Kalnnga, which, 
however, according to Hodgson and Herbert, 
means generally a military post or cantonment. 
Distant N AY . from Calcutta, by Allyghur, Mee- 
rut, and Oehra, 1,000 miles. Elevation above 
the sea 3,286 feet. Lat. 30° 20', long. 7S J 8'. 

NALCHA, in the territory of Phar, in 
Malwa, a ruinous town on the route fiom Mow 
to Mando, 27 miles S.W. of former, six N. of 
latter.’' It has a bazar, and is abundantly 
supplied with water from tanks and wells. 
The rite is lioautiful, on the southerr verge of 
the rich open table land of Malwa, extending 
northwards, lacquemnnt, by no means ad- 
dicted to exaggeration, styles it. in 1S32, a 
largo town ; so that it had rapidly improved 
under British protection, since, ill 1820, a year 
after it was repoopled. ft contained but 144 
bouses. Close to it runs a small stream, 
according to Jacqu ennui t a feeder of the 
Chumbul, but in tho MS. map of Malwa by 
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Malcolm, it falls into the Nerbudda Nalclia 
contains many fine ruins of splendid edifices, 
rilaed principally by Mahmood Khilji, sove* 
reign of Malwa, who reigned from 1435 to 
1469. When Sir John Malcolm, some years 
ago, converted one of those palaces into a 
summer residence, a tigress and its cubs were 
driven away from one of the apartments, for- 
merly the scene of regal splendour. Elevation 
above the sea 2,022 feet. Lat. 22° 25', long. 
75° 27'. 

NALGOON, in Bussahir, a pass over the 
range of the Himalaya bounding Koonawur 
to the south. It is perhaps the lowest pass over 
this range, being at the elevatiou of 14,891 
feet above the sea, or 700 feet above the limit 
of perpetual snow in that region. A consider- 
able stream, called also the Nalgoon, flows 
from the pass in a north-easterly direction, 
and after a course of about ten miles falls into 
the river Buspa. The pass of Nalgoon is in 
lat. 31° 19', long. 78* 17'. 

NALING RIVER, a feeder of the Trisul- 
Gunga, rises in Nepal, in the great snowy 
range of the Himalayas, in lat. 28° 57', long. 
83° 33', and flows through Nepal in a southerly 
direction for 110 miles, to its junction with 
the Trisul-Gunga, in lat. 27° 33', long. 84° 12'. 

NALTJTWAR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 101 
miles S. by E. of Sholapoor. Lat. 1G U 14', 
long. 76° 2V. 

NALWAR. — A town in ITyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the river Beemah, and 104 miles 
W.S.W. from Hyderabad. Lat." 16° 56', long. 
77° 3'. 

NAMCTJL DROOG. — A town in thdCritiah 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 31 
miles S. of Salem. Lat. 11° 14'/long. 78° 14'. 

NAMDING. — A town of Aesam, in the 
British district of Sudiya, 39 miles »S. of 
Sudiya. Lat. 27° 17', long. 95° 41'. 

NAMGIA, in Bussahir, a village of Koona- 
wur, and the most northern on the Sutlej, is 
situate on the left bank, about a mile above 
the remarkable confluence of the Lee or Spiti 
with that great river on the opposite side. The 
village is between 600 and 700 feet above the 
bed of the Sutlej, and at a short distance is 
surrounded by frightful barrenness and desola- 
tion ; though close to the town, on the opposite 
bank of a small stream, are fields of barley, 
buckwheat, turnips* and a few vines and apri- 
cots. Namgia is at an elevation of 9,272 feet 
above the sea. Lat. 31° 48', long. 78° 42'. 

NAMGOH,— A town in the native state of 
Sikhim, situate on the left bank of the Teesta 
river, and 40 miles N.E. by N. from Daijee- 
ling. Lat. 27° 3V, long. 88° 40'/ 

NAMJUNO. — A*town in the native state 
of Nepal, situate on the left bank of the Kalee 
river, and 72 miles N.W, from Jemlah. Lat. 
30° 3', long. 80° 53'. 


NAMKIOO, or MEREE KIIO RIVER, 
tho name of one of the feeders of the Ira- 
wady river, rises in la£. 27° 5V, long. 97° 28', 
and, after flowing southerly for 142 miles, 
joins another main source, in lafe 26°, long. 
97° 19'. 

NAMOOKEE. — A town in the native state 
of Bhawulpoor, site ate on the left bank of the 
Sutlej, and 116 miles N.E. by E. from Bha- 
wulpoor. Lat# 30* 14', long. 73° 23'. 

NAMROOP, a ri^er of Upper Assam, rises 
in lat. 27° 9', long. 96* 23', and, flowing north- 
west through Sudiya, falls into the Deliing 
river, in lat. 27° 23', long. 95° 58'. 

NANAH. — A town in tho Rajpoot state of 
God war, 91 miles S. from Jodhpoor, and 142 
miles N.W. from Ajmeer. Lat. 25°, long. 
73° 12'. 

NANAMOW, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Futtehgurh to 
Lucknow, and 49 miles S.E. of tho foimer. 
It has a small bazar, and is situate on the right 
bank of the Ganges, crossed by ferry between 
this place and Nowbutganj, in the territory of 
Oudo. Lat. 26° 52', long. 80° 10'. 

NAND, in the British district of Ajmcre, 
a village containing 150 houses, on the north- 
west frontier, towards the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, on the route from the town of 
Jodhpoor to that of Ajmcre, and fivo miles 
W. of the latter. Tt is situate at the eastern 
I base of a low rocky range, and m a Hwampy 
tract, through which the road eastward to- 
wards Ajmera is so hid as to be scarcely pass- 
able. Lat. 26° 28', long. 7 V 38'. 

NAND A DEVI, in tin*,. British district of 
Kumaon, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a mountain, one of a very lofty Himalayan 
group, near the north-eastern frontier. The 
view drawn by Heber represents it as a spire 
of snow white? with sides forming angles of 
about 70°, and rising far above the similarly- 
formed snow-clad summits which surround it. 
The summit is altogether inaccessible; but a 
mile below it, a mela, or religious festival, is 
held every twelfth year, though access to the 
spot is so difficult that it is reached by scarcely 
fifty of the pilgrims who make the attempt. 
Further progress is impracticable, in conse- 
quence of the mural cliffs of ice which on 
every side encase the peak. The natives 
maintain that smoke is sometimes seen to 
issue from its summit, which they regard as 
the kitchen of the local deity j but thei e is no 
good evidence of vmc anic action in the higher 
masses of the Himalaya, and the appearance 
probably results from the fontos given by cur- 
rents of air to clouds resting on the mountain. 
Tho elevation of Narida Deri is 25,749 feet 
above the level of the sea. Lat. 30° 22', 
long, 80* V. 

NANDAJR, in Hyderabad, or territory of 
the Niisam, a town on the loft or north bank 
of the Godavery. It U a place of pilgrimage 
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for the Sikhs, who crowd to pay their devo- 
tions at the tomb of their guru, or spiritual 
pastor, Uovind, who ^jas assassinated here by 
a Pathou. Here is a college for the instruc- 
tion of youths of that persuasion. Distance 
from the city of Hyderabad, N., 145 miles. 
Lat. 19° 9', long. 77* 23'. 

NANDAN SAR, in Cashmere, a small lake, 
situate, with four others, on the northern side 
of the Pir Banjul mountain, aud a little north 
of the pass of the same^mme, which also is 
sometimes called the Nandan Sar pass. The 
collective waters of these form the source of 
the Dumdum or Huripur river. According to 
Huge], the Perhamgalla river flows from Nan- 
dan Sar to the ^outh-west, and the Dumdum 
to the north-east ; but this double efflux seems 
very improbable. Nandan Sar is held in high 
reverence by the Hindoos, and is visited by 
them in pilgrimage. Lat. 33' 37', long. 
74" 40'. 

NANDAOLl, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. .of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 43 miles N.E. of the former. It 
has a bazar and a market twice a week. Lat. 
27° 35', long. 78" 33'. 

NANDAPOOR — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of die i> izaui, situate oil the light 
liarik of the PeyneOunga river, and 113 miles 
S.VV. fiom Ellichpoor. Lat. 19" 35', long. 

77' i r. 

NAN IK* AON. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 40 
miles S. by E. of Bombay . I iat. 13 22 , long. 73°. 

NANDGAON. — A town in one of the re- 
cently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 30 miles 
S.E. by E. of Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 56', long. 
77° 57. 

NANDO ADM. — A town in one of the re- 
cently sequestrated districts ofj Hyderabad, or 
dominions of tbe Nizam, situate 47 miles 
S.tt.E. of Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 35', long. 
77 /l3 '* 

NANJDODKA.--A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmt'dabad, presidency of Bombay, 
33 miles WkS.W. of Ahmedabad. Lat. 
22 43', long. 72 10'. # 

NANDRA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from the town of j 
tlodhpoor to that of Ajmere, and five miles E. 
of the former. The road in this part of the 
route, though sandy, is good, as Boileau, on 
horseback, passed along it by moonlight at the 
rapid rate of ten miles an hour. Lat. 26" 18', 
long. 73 14'. 

NANDUH, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
•village on the south-western frontier towards 
Alwur. Lat. 23 J 10', long 7 6 n 28. 

NANDIJN, in the British district of Agra, 
Ijeut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a town on 
the left bank of the Jumna, 20 miles E. of the 
city of Agra. Lat. 27° 7 ', long- 78° 24'* 


NANDUNUJ. — A town in one of the re- 
cently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 60 miles S.E. 
of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 18° 38', long. 7 5 ° 21'. 

NANKATHA KH YOUNG RIVER, a 
considerable tributary of the Irawaddy, rises 
in lat. 25° 16', long. 94° 10', in the native state 
of Muueepoor, through which it flows southerly 
for 105 miles, and m the same direction for 110 
miles through Burmah, and falls into tbe 
Myithia Khyoung, in lat. 22° 36', long. 94° 21'. 

NANNING, a division of the British pos- 
sessions on the Malay peninsula, bounded on 
the north by the Malay state of Kumbowe; 
on the east by that of Joholej oil the south- 
east and Bouth by Segamet ; and on the south- 
west by the Straits of Malacca. Its length 
from north to south is about forty miles, and 
its breadth ten; giving an area of 400 square 
miles. Its revenue and population are stated 
to bo on the increase. The centre of the dis- 
trict is in lat. 2' 25', long 102° 30'. 

NANOON, in the British district of Meerut, 
lieut -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small 
town four miles from the left bank of the 
Jumna. Here, on 31st October, 1804, General 
Lake, preparing to pursue Holkar through 
the # Doab, concentrated his forces, after 
fouling the Jumna three miles above Delhi. 
Lat. 28° 49', long. 77 J 20'. 

NANOUTUH, in the British district of 
Suharuupoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Fro- 
unces, a town on the route from Suliarunpoor 
to Paneeput, * 20 miles S.S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 29" 42, long. 77" 30'. 

NANOWN, in tbe British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Mynpoorie, and 13 miles 
S.E, of tbe former. Lat. 27° 49', long. 
78° 19'. 

NANPARAH. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 80 miles N.N.E. fhm Lucknow, and 
100 miles E. from Sim hj chan poor. Lat. 
27° 52', long. 81° 36'. 

NANTHE. — A town of Burmab, situate 
five miles E. from the left bank of the 
Khyendwen river, and 141 miles N.W. by N. 
from Ava. Lat. 23° 30*, long. 94° 47 . 

NANTO, in the Rajpoot territory of Kota, 
a town on the north-west frontier, towards 
Boon dee, on the route from the city of Kota 
to that of Boondee, five miles N.W. of 
former, 19 BE. of latter. The palace of 
the late Zalim Singh, formerly protector 
of the state of Kota, is a fine specimen 
of a Rajpoot baronial residence, and has in 
front a 'ious court, surrounded by cloisters, 
and ornamented with groves of orange-trees 
and other odoriferous growths, in the midst of 
which is a beautiful pavilion, with fountains; 
whence, by means of stnall canals, water is 
dispersed to the surrounding verdure. Lat. 
25" 14', long. 75" 53'. 

NANUKMUTHA, in the British district 
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of Bareilly, division of Pillibheet, lieut, -gov. 
of the N. W. Provinces, a small town with 
temple dedicated to Nanuk, on the right bank 
of the river Gurra, 22 miles N. of the town of 
Pillibheet. Lat. 28° 57', long. 79° 53'. 

NAPASIR, in the Rajpoot state of Bceka- 
neer, a village on the route from Rataugurh to 
the town of Beekaneer, and 10 miles S.E. of 
the latter. It is situate in a level country, 
tolerably cultivated, and contains 100 houses 
and six Shops. Lat. 27° 57', long. 73° 38'. 

NAPUTA. — A town in the British province 
of Pegu, situate on the left bank of the N egrais 
river, and 101 miles S.W. from Rangoon. 
Lat. 16° 27', long, 94 48'. 

NAUAEENGURH, in Sirliiml, a village 
with a fortress built of mud, and surrounded 
by a large ditch, is rituate on the route from 
"Debra to Subathoo, by Sidowra and TUhr, and 
72 miles \V. of Dehra. Here was a secondary 
station in the great trigonometueal survey of 
the Himalayas. Elevation above the sea 2,151 
feet. Lat. 30° 29', long. 77 11'. 

NAR \INGUNJE, in the British district 
of Dacca, licut -gov. of Bengal/ a town, the 
locality of a thana or police establishment Dis- 
tance fiorn the city of Dacca, S.E., six utiles ; 
Calcutta, N E , 155. Lat. 23° 38', long 90 u 30'. 

NARArNGTJRIT. — A town in the British 
district of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
70 miles W.tt.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22 10', 
long 87 w 27'. 

N A RAIN K H AID. — A town in Hyder 
ahad, or territory of the Nizam, situate seven 
miles from the left hank of the rjver Manjera, 
and 67 miles N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
18 2', long. 77 J 49'. 

NARA JOLE.— -A town in the British dis- 
trict of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 40 
mile9 W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22 33 /long 87° 40'. 

NARASAR A VAPETA.— A -town in the 
British district of Guntoor, presidency of 
Madras, 26 mile* W. by 8. of Guntooi. Lat. 
16° 15', long. 80 J 8 . 

NARASINGAB1LLA. — A town in the 
British district of Vizagapatam, presidency of 
Madras, 28 miles W. by 8. of Vizagapatam. 
Lat. 17 36, long. ^2° 57'. 

NARAUL, in the district of Ahladganj, 
territory of Oude, a town 25 miles N. of Allah- 
abad, 90 8.E. of Lucknow. It is nearly sur- 
rounded by the Easi-Lmha Company’s district 
of Allahabad, and pillars of brick or of stone, 
from live to ten feet high, mark the boundaiy. 
Butter estimates the population at 6,000, almost 
all Hindoos. Lat. 25* 43', long. 81° 40', 

NARBAH, in Sirhind, a town with a fort, 
the residence of a rajah whose possessions com- 
prised 313 villages, with a population of 80,000 
inhabitants, ana yielded an annual revenue of 
40 , 000 /. sterling, but"who was mulcted of one- 
fourth of his territory from non-performance 
of feudatory obligations during the Lahore war. 
Hi* present possessions are bounded on the 
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north by the British district of Loodiana, and 
on all other sides by the native state of 
Patialah; they extend* from l»t. 30° 1 7' to 
30° 41', and from long. 75° 51' to 76' 21', and 
are forty mile9 in length from north-east to 
south-west, and seventeen in breadth. This 
rajah, with those of Patialah, Jheend, and the 
former rajah of Khytul, weie known by the 
designation of Malooa 8ikhs, from the district 
of that name, vgluch they occupy in the south 
of Sirhind ; ami th^s are distinguished from 
the Manilla and other 8ikhs of the Punjab, 
who settled in the country after their conquest 
of it. Narbah is distant N.W. from Calcutta 
1,035 miles. Lat. 30° 23', long. 76 J 15'. 

NAREH, in Sinde, a village on the routo 
from Sehwan to Larkhana, and 53 miles N of 
the former town. It is of considerable m/e, 
with houses built of burned brick. Its situa 
tion is in a level alluvial country, about a mile 
from the right bauk of the Indus. Lat. 27° 3', 
long. 67 57'. 

NARUANHALI, in the Mysore, a small 
town on the north-west frontier, towards the 
British district of Dhanvar. Distant bom 
Chitradurg, N.W., 22 miles; from Seringa 
pa tarn, N., 145. Lat. 14 20', long 76° !>'. 

NARGVRU. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or possessions of Seiudia’s family, 
situate 80 miles N.N.W. fiom Oojem, and 
30 miles S.E. by E. from Ncunurii. Lat. 

24 12', long. 75° 17. 

NAKINJA, a river of Hydcuhtd, or the 
Nizam’s territory, rises /n hit. 17 30 , long. 
77 45', and, flowing north-west for sevc nty live 
miles, falls into tho Manjeia river, in lat. 18 6', 
long. 77° 7 . ^ 

NARKI, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 

25 miles N.E. of the city of Agra. I/it. 
27° 18', long. 78' 28'. 

NARNAVJ?RAM.- A town in tlie British 
district of North Arcot, piesnleucy of Madias, 
40 miles N.N.E. of Arcot. Lat. 13 2a, long. 
79 38'. 

NAltNOL, in the jaglnre of Jujhui, lieut - 
gov. of the N.W . Provinces, a town on the route 
fiom Hansee to Neoinucb, and 86 nules 8. of the 
former. It has a largo baz ir, and suppln s and 
water are abundant. The road in this part of 
the route m heavy. N.unoi was acqimod by 
surrender, by the adventurer George Thomas, 
and was one of the fortresses of hi> transient 
government. Lat. 28' P, long. 76 11 . 

NARNOCJND, in the British distil* t of 
Hurreeaua, lieut, -gov. of tho NJ.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Ha^see to Kurnal, 
and 66 miles S.W. of the latter place. It is 
situate near the right or north-western ban)* 
of the canal of Keroz 8hah, ami has a good 
supply of water. Distant N.W. of Calcutta, 
by Delhi and 1 lansee, 990 imlo*. Lat. 29 13', 
long. 76' 13'. 

NARONOK. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
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territory of the Nizam, 11 6 miles W. from 1 
Hyderabad, and 58 miles E. by S. from Skolu- 
poor. Lat. 17° 30', lop^. 70° 40'. 

NAROO, a Tiver of Sinde, rising in lat., 
27* 42', long. 09° 4', a few miles E. of tho town 
of Roroe. After a sou tlier lybourse of 185 miles, j 
the stream is lost in the desert, near the town 
of Oomerkote, and about *lat. 25° 23', long. 
(J9° 34'. 

NARRA (EASTERN), in'Sinde, a large 
branch of the Indus, sepffratiug from t\ie main j 
stream on the eastern side, a few miles above . 


the season of inundation, the Western Narra is 
preferred to the main channel of the Indus for 
the purposes of navigation, in consequence of 
tho current being less violent. The word 
Nama signifies a snake in the vernacular lan- 
guage ; and the name has, without doubt, been 
bestowed in consequence of the convolutions of 
the stream. 

N A R RAIN POO R . — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, 30 milcH E.S.E. from 
Hyderabad, and 120 miles W.N.W. from (lun- 
toor. Lat. 17° 10', long. 73 J 57'. 


Roree. Taking a sontheily course, it passes j NARRAINPOOR. — A town in the recently 
by the ruins of Aloro, where it is crossed by a lapsed state of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 109 
bridge, and thence continues to flow in the ] miles S. E. from Nagpoor, and 120 miles E. 
same direction Jintil its water, in tho dry j by^ S.^ from Chanda. Lat. 19° 41', long, 
season, is absorbed or evaporated in the desert i 31 * 13'. 


of Eastern Kinde. In the lower part of its NARRAMPATNUM. — A town in the hill 


course, about, lat. 25° 55', long. 09° !(>', it is 
said to throw off during inundation a branch 
to the south-westward, bearing the name of 
Phuiaun or Purani Peria, <4 tlie ancient river,” 
and then, turning to the. south-east, flow's by 
tlu foit of Omercote. Lower down it joins the 
umlcd stream of the Purana and the Uuonee 
or KuUilec, and falls into the bom by tbeKoree 
mouth, alter a course of nearly 400 miles. 
When the inundation of the Indus is at its 
height, the Naira generally carries a very 
large body of water. In 1828 it overspread 
the desert to a great extent, swept away part 
of the fottioss </ Oincreotc, though ninety 
miles fiom tin* main channel of the Indus, and 
forced its way to the sea l»y the Rutin of (dutch, 
woiking lor it*<olf a j^assage through the LTUah- 
bund, a mound thrown up across its channel 
by the great earthquake of 1819. But during 
tin* low stason of the Indus* the Karra ceases 
to be a stream, and this defect is about to be 
remished by the excavation of a new channel 
in the vicinity of Rorce, whiueby a constant 


zemindarry of Jeypoor, 2(3 miles S.W. by S. 
from Ryaguddab, and 82 miles N. from Vi/.a- 
gapatain. Lat. 13' 52', long. 83 u 15'. 

NAKRAMS1R. — A town in the native 
Htate of (Hitch, situate on the Koree mouth of 
the Great Western Rumi of Cutch, and 81 
miles W.N.W. from Bhooj. Lat. 23* 40', 
long. 6S° 33'. 

NA RRAYITNCtAHM. — A town in the 
British district of Poonah, presidency of 
.Bombay, 44 rmlos N. by E. of Poonah. Lat. 
19° 7', long. 74 J 2'. 

NARUOOKOLE. — A town in Guzerat, or 
dominions of the Guicowar, 32 miles E. by N. 
from Baroda,. and S6 miles S.E. by E. from 
Alirnedabad Lat. 22° 20', long. 73° 43'. 

N AlhSJ N y AH. — A town in the territory 
occupied by the independent bill tribes of 
Orissa, situate on the left hank of a small 
I tributary of the Bram in y river, and 57 miles 
W.N.W, from Cuttack. Lat. 20° 41', long. 
85° 5'. 


flow of water will be insured during the period 
when a supply is indispensabh ‘for purposes of 
irrigation. The project is in corn se of execu- 
tion, tho cost of which has been estimated 
at 47,7^. 

NARRA (WESTERN), in Sindc, a great 
and important branch ol the Indus. It sepa- 
lates from the western side of the river seven 
nidi"* en^t of Lnrkh.iuna, in lat. 27 J 29, long. 
i»8 17', and takes a southerly coui sc, in a 

direction in a great measure parallel to the 
main stieam At its extremity, m lat. 2(5° 28, 
Jong. f»7 45', it expands into Lake Mancha r. 
Erom the south-eastern part of this lake, the 
Ami, a navigable stream, flows, and discharges 
its water into the Indus. The diro< t distance 
from the place where the Narra divaricates 
from the Indus to the expansion into Lake 
Maucliar is about seventy-six miles ; but, mea- 
sured along its very tortuous course, it will be 
found to be fully double that distance. Tho 
long narrow island, insulated by the Indus, 
the Narra, Lake Manohar, and the And, is 
one of the most fertile tracts in the world, very 
highly cultivated, and densely peopled. During 


N ARSING VUG UR.— \ town in the Bri- 
tish district of Tipperab, lift -gov. of Bengal, 
39 milch N. by E. of ^ipntrah. Lat. 24°, 
long. 91° 17'. 

N ARSING UR. — A town in the Britihh 
district of Pooralia, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 
120 miles W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 34', long. 
8(3 34'. 

N ARSING URH, in the British district of 
Duinoh, Kaugorand Nerbudda territory, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
route from Saugor to Rewah, 43 miles E.N.E. 
of the former. Elevation above the sea 1,314 
feet. Lat. 24% long. 79 u 27'. 

NAR SI BOOR. — A town in the Mysore, 
39 miles N.W. from Seringapatam, and SO 
miles NA’ from Cannanore. J^at. 12° 40', 
long. 78° 1/'. 

NARSIPOOR, — A town in the BritLh Uics- 
trict of Rajahmundry, presidency of Madras, 
18 miles 8. of Ibyahmundry. Lat. 10’ 20', 
long. 81" 47'. 

NAUWAR, or NERWAR, in the territory 
<>85 
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of Gwalior, or possessions of the Scindia family, 
a town on the route from Calpee to Kotah, 
152 miles S.W. of former, 169 N.E. of latter, 
and situate on the right bank of the river 
Sindh* It has probably much decayed since 
it came under the power of Scindia, but Tieffen- 
thaler, describing its condition a century ago, 
states that it then contained many handsome 
and substantially -built houses of stone. A 
broad flight of stone stairs, SCO in number, 
leads to toe fort commanding the town. The 
ascending way passes through three successive 
gates to a platform, containing the palace and 
many other fine buildings of stone. This 
area, a mile and a half in circumference, is 
surrounded by a massive rampart, with battle 
ments, all built of squared stone. Within the 
inclosure are numerous wells and a great tank 
of squared stone, whicn yield a supply of water 
sufficient for a numerous garrison. The hill 
and some others contiguous to it contain 
abundance of magnetic iron-ore, which is 
smelted to a considerable extent. The Sindh, 
here a rapid stream rushing over a rocky bed, 
overflows to a great extent during the periodi- 
cal rains, and causes swamps, which swarm 
with alligators and other aquatic reptiles. 
According to Ferishta, the fort was constructed 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, by 
Rajah Jahir Dew, a Kachwaha Rajkot, and a 
powerful prince ; as, according to the exag- 
gerated account of this historian, he led 5,000 
horse and 200,000 foot against Naairuddin, 
sovereign of Delhi, who, having defeated this 
immense host with great slaughter, took the 
lace, after a few months* siege. Previously, 
owever, Narwar had long been the Beat of' 
the Kachwalias, whose rajah, Nal, migrating 
from Ayodha or Oude, founded, in a.d. 295, 
Nishida, on the site of the present Narwar ; 
and in the beginning of the ninth century, the 
Kachwahas of Narwar are mentioned as march- 
ing to the defence of Chitor. It again came 
into the hands of the Rajpoots at the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, probably 
during the troubles resulting from the invasion 
of Tamerlane; and was, in 150(3, taken from 
them by blockade, by Kikandar Lodi, sovereign 
of Delhi. It is described as a vast city, four- 
teen or fifteen miles in circumference ; and the 
captor employed six months in destroying idols 
and their fanes and temples, and in erecting 
mosques ; and ultimately surrounded the place 
with a rampart and other defences. Narwar 
appears to have again fallen into the hands of 
the Hindoos, as in a.d. 1792 it was in possession 
of a rajah infamouH for rapine and bloodshed, 
who was soon after expelled by the Mahrattas. 
It appears to have been gua^ id teed to Doulut 
Rno Scindia by the treaty of Allahabad, in 
1805. In 1844, Narwar, with its annexed 
territory, was assessed, by the government of 
G walior, at 2,25,000 rupees annually. Narwar 
is 44 miles S. of Grtoalior, 108 8. of Agra, 
210 S. of Delhi, 125 H.W. of Calpee, 800 N.W. 
of Calcutta, by Calpee. Lat. 25° 89', long. 
77° 58'. 
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NASAIRAH, in the Reechna Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 28 miles 
N.W. from the right hank of the Ravee, 32 
unles N.W. by N. of the town of Lahore. 
Lat. 31° 55', long. 73° 58'. 

NASSICK, in*the British collectors te of 
Ahmedmiggtir, presidency of Bomlwy, a city 
of high celebrity, Situate on the Bombay and 
Agra trunk road, and regarded by the Brah- 
mins as the peculiar seat of piety and learning. 
It contains a great dumber of ancient Biuh- 
minical temples and establishments, very 
flourishing under the Peishwa’B sway, and still 
enjoying great advantages under British rule, 
though the government has entirely withdrawn 
from interference with the aflairs of the native 
religious institutions. Nassick is more revered 
than even Benares ; yet it appears to have 
been once a locality of Bhiuldihm. “Near 
Nasik, the very seat of Brahmmism in tho 
Deccan, are extensive Bhuddist excavations. 
They are vulgarly called Pliermraj-lena. They 
run round a conical hill, fiye tnileb from the 
town, and about 1 00 yards or more from the 
l>ase of the hill. They have every eharcutci 
of Bhuddist excavations, without any tiaco 
of Hindooiam : the long vaulted cave and 
I)agop, the huge figures of the meditati\e 
curly-head Buddh, the inscriptions in the un 
[known character, the unibiella and snake 
headed canopies, the benched halls and nume- 
rous cells.” , 

The population of Nassick ih estimated at 
about 25,000. Distance direct from Poouab, 
N., 105 inilnB , from Jgombay, N.W., 100. 
Lat. 20°, long. 73 u 47'. The district, of which 
this town is the principal place, was formerly 
composed of certain subdivisions of the col- 
lectoiate 'of Abmednuggur, which m l M0 
were consolidated into the Bub-collectorato of 
Nassick. 

NASSIRABAD, in the district of Salon, 
territory of Cffide, a town 62 mileH S E. of 
Lucknow. Butter estimates tho population at 
8,000, three-fourths being Mussulmans. Lat. 
26° IP, long. 81° 35'. 

NAS8REEPA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, 71 miles S.SjrV. from Jey 
poor, and 60 miles S.E by E from Aj inter. 
Lat. 26 J , long. 75° 30'. 

NAHUMON, in the Northern Punjab, 
situate on the right or north bank of the 
Chenaub, and on the great route from India 
to Cashmere, through the Bamhal Para. It 
is a small place, remarkable only for one of 
those bridges of rude rojKJS, called in the 
country jftoolaa, by which travellers pass the 
Chenaub, here about seventy or eighty yards 
wide. Nasumon is in lat. 83° 14', long. 
75° 5'. 

N ATCH EN O UO N . — A town i n the rccen tly 
lapsed dominions of Nagpore or Berar, situate 
on tho left bank of the Wurda river, aud 60 
miles SAY. by W. from Nagpore. Lat. 20 ' 42', 
long. 78° 22\ 
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N ATHDWARA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor or Mey war, 21 mile* N. 
from Oodeypoor, and 73 miles W.N.W. from 
Neemuch. Lat. 24° 58', long. 73° 51'. 

NATITPORE, in the British district of 
Purnea, liout.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Dinapore to the town of Purnea, 
152 miles S.E. of former, 50 N.W. of latter. 
It is situate on the right bank of the Kosee, 
here divided into three channels, each un ford- 
able ami crossed hy ferry.* There is consider- 
able business here in the transit trade from 
Nepal to Hindustan. The town consists of 
four market-places, having collectively about 
1,800 houses, and, according to the usually 
admitted average of inmates, a population of 
8,000 persons. Lat. 26° 18', long. 87° 10. 

NATOOPALWUN. — A town in the Brit- 
ish district of Rutnageriah, presidency of 
Bombay, 63 miles N. of Rutnageriah. Lat. 
17° 54', long, 73° 20'. 

N ATTORE, in the British district of Raje- 
ahahye, lieiit,-gov.*of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Burhampoor to Jumulpoor, 78 
miles N.E. of former, 105 S.W. of latter. It 
is situate on the river Nurud, an ofFset of the 
Canges, communicating with the river Ataree. 
The situation is very low, unhealthy, and sub- 
ject to inundation ; and in consequence of 
those great disadvantages, the civil establish- 
ment of the district, formerly located here, 
was in 1822 remdved to Bauleah. Distant 
N. from ( \ilcutta, by Burhampoor, 1 90 miles. 
Lat. 24° 25', long. 89°. 

N A rCHTEEG A$N.— A town in the Brit- 
ish district of Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 30 
miles W.S.W. of Silhet. Lat. 24 c 44', long. 
91° 20'. 

N AUG AU LAUNCH ARY. — A town in 
the British district of Tinnevdly, presidency of 
Madras, 18 miles S. of Tiunevelly. Lat. 
8 e 28', long. 77 42'. * 

N AUG ULWARREE.— A town of Malwa, 
in the native state of Indore, or territory of 
Holkar, 72 miles S.S.VV. from Indore, and 105 
miles N E. by N. from MAlligaum. Lat. 
21° 44% long. 75" 28'. 

NAUGUMPILLY. — A town in the British 
district of Rajahmundry, presidency of Madras, 
16 miles N. of Rajahmundry. Lat. 17° 13', 
long. 81° 49'. 

NAUGUTWARA. — A town of Malwa, in 
the native state of Jowra, situate on the right 
bank of the Chumbul river, and 15 miles N.E. 
from Jowra. Lat. 23° 46', long. 75 J 16'. 

NAUN, — A town in the recently lapsed 
’dominions of Nagpore or Berar, situate 35 
miles S. by E. from Nagpore, and 118 miles 
E.S.E. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 40', long. 
79* 19'. 

NAUN DOPE, in Guzerai, or dominions of 
the Guicowar, a town near the south bank of 
the river Nerbudda, at the northern base of the 
Rajpeepla hills. 'The surrounding country is 


rugged, wild, and ill cultivated, inhabited 
chiefly by Bheels and Coolies. Distance from 
8urat, N.E., 65 miles; Baroda, S.E., 35. 
Lat. 21° 52 ; , long. 73 J 27'. 

N AUNG AON.-— A town in the recently 
lapsed dominions of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 
125 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 118 miles S. 
from Kamgurh. Lat. 21° 8', long. 81* 6'. 


NAUSHAHAR. — See Nya Shchob. 
NAUTARAUPOLLJAM. — A town in the 
British district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 
53 miles N.W. by N. of Salem. I^at. 12° 17', 
long. 77° 47'. 


£#AUTPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
39 miles S. of Lohadugga. Lat. 22° 52', long. 
84° 47'. 


NAVOYCOLUM. — A town in the native 
state of Travancoro, 23 miles N.N.W. from 
Trivandrum, aud 61 miles W. from Tinnevelly. 
Lat. 8° 40', long. 76' 50'. 

NAWABGANJ, in the British district of 
Allahabad, a town four miles from the left 
bank of the Ganges, on the route from Allah- 
abad to Lucknow, and 12 miles N.W. of the 
former. It has water from wells. Lat. 
25“ 3i, long. 81“ 40'. 

NAWABOUNJ, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allygurh to that of Futtehgurh, and 
16 miles N.W fc of the latter. There is a bazar, 
and water is obtainable from wells. Lat. 
27° 27', long. 79° 28'. 

NAWADA, or NOWABADA, in the 
British district of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
a village, the principal place of a than a or police 
division of the same name. It is a very beau- 
tiful country, and in many parts fertile, but 
much neglected and unculti\ ated, yet contains 
897 villages, 'and a population estimated at 
157,038, of whom the Brahmimsts are fifteen 
to one to the Mussulmans. Nawada is an 
insignificant place, having about 105 houses 
and 550 inhabitants. Distant from town of 
Behar, S., 20 mileB ; town of Patna, S.E., 50. 
Lat. 24* 54', long. 85° 30'. 

NAWAGARH, or KOT, in Bussahir, a 
fort on a ridge stretching in a south-easterly 
direction from the great range of Moral- ka- 
kanda. It is situate on a neck of land stretch- 
ing from and under a high wooded and rocky 
peak which commands it. This post was, during 
the war with the Goorkhas, strengthened by 
two stockades on the side most easily acces- 
sible, and being garrisoned by a force of about 
1,000 of that people, was their most important 
position in Bussahir. In the beginning of 
1815, when the military operations of the 
British led the inhabitants of Bussahir to 
expect liberation from thbir Goorkha oppres- 
sors, Nawagarh was invested by the insurgent 
natives, ana the garrison, under Kirti liana, 
attempting to escape, was v mrrouudevl and 
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obliged to surrender. There is probably no 
great difference between its elevation and that 
of Baji, situate three or four miles* distance on 
the same ridge, and being, adoording to Lloyd, 
9,105 feet above the sea. Nawagarh is in lat. 
31° 15', long. 77° 40'. 

NAWAUBGUNGE, in the territory of 
Oude, a town on the route from Lucknow 
cantonment to that of Sekrora, 19 miles N.E. 
of the former, 37 S.E. of the latter. It has a 
bazar, and water is plentiful. The road in 
this part of the route is good. Lat. 26° 57', 
long. 81° 5'. 

NAWTJLA-JO-GOTE, in Sinde, a village 
on the route from Sell wan to Larkhana, ann 16 
miles N. of the former town. It is inhabited 


NEELGURH, in Orissa, one of the Cuttack 
mehals, is bounded on the noith by the native 
state of Mohurbunge ; on the east and south 
by the British district of Balasore ; and on the 
west by the native state of Keunjur. Tt 
extends from lat. $l c 12' — 21° 40', long. 86° 13' 
— 86° 52' ; is 42 miles in length from north- 
east to south- weht, # and 22 in breadth. Neel- 
gurh, the principal place, is 13 miles S.W. 
from Baltimore. ^ Lat. 21° 29', long. 86 1 48'. 

NEELOO, in the* Sinde Sagur l)ooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated six miles 
N.W. from the right bank of the Jhelum, 116 
miles N.W. by W. of the town of Lahore . 

! Lat. 32° 34', long. 72° 32'. 

! NEKLUNOA. — A town in one of the rc- 


by the cultivators of the adjacent fertile 
country. The road in this pal t of the route is 
straight and level, but not of easy transit for 
carriages, in consequence of neglect. Lat. | 
26 9 35', long. 67° 55'. I 

NAYAKOT. — A town in the native state ! 
of Nepal, situate on the right bank of the 
Naling river, and 78 miles W. by S. from i 
Khatmandoo. Lat. 27° 32‘, long. 84^ 3'. j 

NAYAKOT. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 159 miles W. by N. from Khat- 
mandoo, and 1 1 0 miles N.N.W. from Goruck- 
poor. Lat. 28 * 10', long. 82° 48'. 

NEACOTK. — A town in the native state of | 
Nepal, 33 miles S.S.W. from Jemlah, and 100 | 
miles E. by N. from Pilleebheot. Lat. 
2S" 50', long. 81° 30'. 

NEALLA CON DA P U LI A*. — A town in 
Hyderabad, or territory of the Nizam, 
106 miles E. from Hyderabad, *and 62 miles 
N.N.W. from Guutoor. Lat. 17^ 8', long. 
80° 8'. 

NEAUNGSHEWA Y. — A town of Bur- 
mah, 97 miles S.E. by S. from Awa, and 192 
miles N.E. from Prome. Lat. 20^54', long. 97 \ 

NEBKIIERA, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhnr, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Muttra to 
Meerut, and 47 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 
28' 22', long. 77° 56'. 

NECK LEY.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Mymunsing, lieut -gov. of Bengal, 199 
miles N.E. by E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 19', 
long. 90° 57'. 

NEECHBO. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypoor, 72 miles N.W. from Jcypoor, and 
78 miles N. by E. from Ajrneer. Lat. 27° 34', 
long. 74° 69'. 

N EEDAPUTTEE, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allah abad canton- 
ment to Euttehporc, and six miles W. of the 
former. Lat. 25° 28', long. 81° 50'. 

NEELOUDDIR. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of the Godavery river, and 147 miles 
N.E. by E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18" 36', 
long. 80" 20'. 


cently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 126 miles W.N.W, 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 18 3 8', long. 76 50'. 

NEEM A J. — A town in tho Rajpoot sta(o 
of Jodhpoor, 62 miles E. by S. from Jndhpoor, 
and 45 miles S.W. by W. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
26° 9', long. 74 J 7'. # 

NEEMAW ER. — See Nkmatr. 

NEEMHERAH. -See Nimbfra. 

NEEMRA, in Sinde, a village on the roulo 
from Larkhana to llagh, and 44 milcH N. of 
the former place. It is situate in a lunen 
country on tho south-eastern border of the 
Rmin or arid desert of Shikaipoor. Lat. 28 3 , 
long. 68 L 14'. 

NEEM RANEE, in the district of Tijarra, 
territory of Alwar, under the political manag* - 
ment of the Governor-G liberal's agent for R'i) 
pootana, a small town on the summit of a 
rocky range of hills. Distance S.W. fiom 
Delhi 76 miles. Lat. 28 J , long. 76° 19'. 

NEEM REE, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on tho route from NiiSM-eiabad 
to Nagor, and 23 miles S.E. of the latter. It 
contains sixty Rouses, supplied with water from 
two wells. Lat. 26° 57', long. 7 1 3'. 

NEEM SrRAK, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to luittehpore, and seven miles 
N.W. of the former. Lat. •25° 27', long. 
81 J 49'. 

NEEM rcir, in the tmritory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia’s family, a town with a 
British cantonment, on 1h« north-western 
border of Malwa, and at a short distance from 
the boundary which separates that tract of 
country from Mewar. It has a good bazar. 
The British territory here wjs formerly limited 
to the site of the cantonments and some acres 
adjoining, and was Bold very j^luctantly by 
Do whit Rao Scnidia, as tho spaefs was required 
for stationing a force in 1817, according to the 
provisions of the treaty of Gwalior, concluded 
jin that year. Consequent, however, on a later 
treaty, the country in the immediate vicinity, 
anil Home other districts, were annexed. Huber 
de»cril>os the cantonment in his time as ** a 
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stationary camp of thatched bungalows, and 
other buildings, open on all sides, and sur- 
rounded by a fine plain for the performance of 
military evolutions.” Wallich. a later observer, 
gives the following aocount of it : “ The canton- 
incut extends on a slightly elevated ridge, 
running about north-west and south-east : its 
extreme length is two an4 a half miles, and 
extreme breadth one mile. The lines are 
placed in front, facing to the northward ; the 
regimental officers’ quarters behind these, and 
the Kudder Bazar and staff to the rear of all. 
Liues have at vaiioim periods been built, capa- 
ble of containing one regiment of native cav airy, 
one troop of native horse-aitillcry, four regi- 
ments of native infantry, and^i regiment of 
irreguln^ horse.” *The bungalows or lodges of 
the officers are seventy or eighty in number, 
each surrounded by a garden ; and as the soil, 
principally a disintegrated trap, is n atui ally 
fertile, it, by adequate iirigation, produces in 
abundance esculent vegetables, fruits, and 
flowers. There are here a small theatre, an 
assembly-room, atiA a spacious lecture-room. 
A small fort has been constructed by the 
British, as a place of refuge for the families of 
the military, when called to a distance on duty. 
It is at present used as a magazine. Here is a 
flue house, built by the late Sir David ( >chter- 
lony, whose principal quarters were for a con- 
sult. rnhlo time here It is now applied to pur- 
poses widely different from that for which it 
was erected. Jt furnishes a church, the medical 
storekcej»or\i office, and an executive engineer's 1 
godown. Aecouhng to the opinion of Jacque- j 
mont, Noemuch is onfc of the healthiest places* 
in the presidency of Bengal. This circumstance, | 
if concctly HHcei tinned, probably results from 
the nature of the surrounding country, a well- 
draincd plain, studded with a few small stony 
hills. The winter is mildly cool ; the hot 
winds, in the latter part of spring ami early 
part of summer, moderate, as are the ]>criodical 
rams suicmlmg them ; and the average raor- 1 
tality is In uo moans considerable. Ail autho-i 
rity already quoted, gives, however, tlio follow - 1 
ing loss favourable view: — “The climate of | 
Nee much is unquestionably an agreeable one, as [ 
far as sensible qualities arc concerned. There j 
exists neither the extreme of heat and cold 
experienced biwards the north-w extern frontier ; 
and the fall of temperature, following after 
sunset, is almost always sufficient to insure, 
relatively speaking, a cool night. In fact, the 
sultry and suffocating opprew vencss frequently 
felt in other parts of India, between sunset and 
sunrise, seldom occurs in this province. This 
is probably consequent on the influence of the 
. Ben breezo exteudmg higher from the Uulf of 
’Cambay. Yet, notwithstanding these asten- 
fiible advantages, it cannot In? deemed a really 
healthy climate. There are constitutions that 
do not suffer under its influence, and. of course, 
the proportion that the*o l>ear to the whole 
number subject to it is great ; but there are 
many habits which it does affect, and that 
severely. It is to bo remarked, that those on 


whom it has produced any disagreeable conse- 
quences, are seldom such as have been heed- 
less of undue exposure, or addicted to a free 
style in living. On the contrary, the most 
abstemious and careful seem to suffer most 
frequently and severely. These remarks, I 
would have it understood, refer chiefly to the 
effects of the climate on European constitu- 
tions.” Tn the following passage, the same 
writer enters more minutely into the pecu- 
liarities of the climate : The cold weather 
usually sets in about the beginning of Novem- 
ber, but long before that period the evenings 
and mornings have become bracingly cool. 
From the end of September till that of October, 
the relative temperatures of the days and 
nights are very similar, or, in other words, the 
difference, for instance, at noon of a day in 
September and one in October varies generally 
but by a few degrees. It is during this species 
of interregnum that the climate is most 
unhealthy, owing, no doubt, to the effects 
of vegetable decomposition being in greatest 
activity, and the salutary influence of the 
approaching cold season hitherto unappreciable. 
Intermittent fevers, rheumatic fev ers, and other 
inflammatory attacks, are now most prevalent. 
Hoar-frost is seldom discernible, and the lowest 
, temperature usually attends strong easterly 
i winds. Fires nre scarcely necessary for com- 
| fort’s sake. The months of December and 
January are delightfully cold. Ly the middle 
of February, or beginning of Maich, the mid- 
day sun becomes again too powerful for out- 
door oxcrci&e, * and a few days, in which a 
sudden rise of temperature has taken place, 
usher in tho hot winds. The hot winds blow 
steadily during the day, or rather from about 
eight a.m. until sunset, rarely, if ever, con- 
tinuing later : their direction is from the 
south or north-west. So long as the luxuries 
of a hou^e and tattio are procurable, the 
temperature with in-doors can be rendered not 
only bearable, but pleasant * this season is, 
unquestionably, the most healthy of the whole 
year. A few of the sultry nays again make 
their appearance betwixt the termination of 
the hot winds and the commencement of the 
rains, which show themselves generally in the 
mi (Ulle of June, and last till the middle of 
September. About the end of May, an inch 
or two of rain usually falls, and produces a 
pleasant break at the hottest season. In no 
part of India is tho genial effect of the rainy 
season felt more both by the animal and vege- 
table world than it is here. Before its advent, 
not a blade of grass was to be seen, but every 
leaf and branch appeared parched up and 
withered. A few hours have onlj to elapse, 
however, sff* er the fir*t shower, when the whole 
country around presents one uninterrupted 
expanse of the most brilliant green, and each 
hough is covered with the most luxurious 
foliage ; nor do the insect tribes appear igno- 
rant of the new born blensing, for ere the first 
heavy drops have reached tho ground, as if by 
magic, thousands of winged creatures burst 
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from their narrow tenements, and throng both another parallel to it In the west ; and these 
earth and air. Thunderstorms and violent are connected by a third, communicating with 
squalls from the north-east are frequent during the other two in th<^ centre of each street, 
the rains ; in fact, the first fall is ushered in From those principal streets, others branch 
by a tremendous hurricane. Vegetation goes off, which are mere narrow confined lanes, 
on increasing during the continuance of the especially in the $>art occupied by the Portu- 
wet weather, till, at last, every nook, and guese. The bazar consists of four streets at 
actually the very roads, become choked up the south-east side, where various kinds of 
with the excessive and dense heritage. The grains, vegetables, drugs, and piece-goods are 
grass in the compounds springs up to the exposed for salp. The houses in the principal 
height of two or three feet, and requires to he streets arc generally of quadrangular ground- 
cut down several times.” The village of Nee- plan, large, well built of brick and liine-iuortar, 
much occupies a rising ground, about three- and roofed with tiles; and those of the moie 
quarters of a mile from the right of the cauton* respectable classes arc clean and well voriti- 


ment : its population is roughly estimated at 
4,000. It has no manufacture. Elevation 
above the sea 1,470 feet. Distant N.W. of 
Mow 155 miles : 8. W. from Delhi 371 ; from 
Agra 31 2 ; W. of Sangor 306 ; W. of Calcutta, 
by Allahabad and Saugor, 1,114. Lat. 2 1° 27', 
long. 74° 54'. 

NEEPANFE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of- Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 39 
miles N. by W. of Belgaum. The jagbire of 
which this town is the principal place, lapsed 
to the British government in 1 840, upon the 
demise of its native chief, and was annexed to 
the empire in 1842. Fn the following year, 
the fort was dismantled. Lat. 16' 23', long. 
74 28'. 

NEERA.- A river rising in lat. 18’ 20', 
long. 73 u 36’, on the eastern slope oF the 
Western Ghats, and flowing in an easterly 
direction for 130 miles, during.which it forms 
the boundary between tlie British collects rate 
of Poona, the Sattara jaghires of Bore and 
Phultuu, and th^fe British province of Sattara, 
falls into the Beeinah river, on the right side, I 
in lat. 17 58', long. 75° 12'. A bridge has 
been thrown over the river in lat. 18° 6 , long. 
74‘ 16'. 

NEEWUJ, or NEWAZ, cabled also .TAM- 
NEEIU, a river of Malwa, rises on the north 
side of the Vmdhva range, and in lat. 22’ 63', 
long. 76’ 28'. ft holds a course generally! 
northerly of 190 miles, and falls into the Kali 
Sindh, on the right side, in lat. 25° 7', long. | 
76 J 2<y. At Bhopalpoor, about seventy miles 
from its source, and in lat. 23 48', lung. 

76° 46', it is crossed, on the route from Nee- 
much to Saugor, by a ford, “ which is 200 
yards wide, rocky, and bad for cattle and 
carts; banks steep, and usual depth of water 
during the fair season one and a half feet.” 

N EGA PAT AM, in the British district of 
Tanjore, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
western coast of the Bay of Bengal. Here is 
a diminutive estuary of the Cauvery, capable 
of receiving small coasting-^ vwels, which carry 
on a considerable trade, and measures have 
been recently authorized for the improvement 
of the harbour. IfcJLa situate on an open, level, 
sandy expanse, having a gentle sfope to the 
sea, above which the town is elevated about 
three or four feet. There is a wide, open, and 
airy street in the east end of the town, and 


lated. Besides this native town, the bouses 
occupied by European residents, ;ind by re- 
spectable I>uTch and Portuguese families, are 
in an open, airy situation, to the westward of 
the town, facing the Esplanade, whid| inter- 
venes between them and the sea. The ruins 
of the old Dutch fort are surrounded by a 
ditch, filled up in many places, in consequence 
of the pestilential exhalations arising from its 
stagnant putrescent watei. The Uu racks foi 
the small detachment of native infantry <«ta 
tioned here is an old Dutch dwelling house, 
situated to the north-west of the Esplanade, 
on a dry sandy piece of ground. The jail is 
an old family residence, but lofty, spacious, 
and commodious, built of brick and lime- 
mortar. The inhabitants arc generally in 
dustrious; but the irresistible effects of Bri- 
tish competition coniine their inannfachning 
industry to making coarse cotton and silk 
fabrics, and some few othms for country use, 
laud drawing oil from cnfeoa-inita and oil seeds; 
land this branch of industry is lucrative and 
extensive. Tiny also have considoiable tiaffie 
with Ceylon, and the land^nd islands ljmg 
eastward. It in “estimati d to contain a popu 
lation of 10,000 souls. A laige proportion ot 
those are the descendants of the ougirril Dutch 
and Portuguese colonists, by whom this place 
was formei ly Occupied ; tho remainder is made 
up of Hindoos, Mussulmans, and Brahmins.” 
A government school has been established in 
the town, and tho last annual repot t of the 
progress of the pupils was considered highly 
sat is factory. A project for eouncting this 

town with that of Trichinopoly, a distance of 
eighty miles, by means of a low-speed railway, 
is under consideration. Distance from Ma 
dura, N.E., 133 miles; Tanjoro, E., 48; Ma 
drag, S., 160; Bangalore, S.K., 214. Lat. 
10 46', long. 79° 64'. 

N EGA WAN.— 8ec Nyoowan. 

NEGOTIEE, in the British district of Shall 
jehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of tho N#W. Provinces, 

| a town on the route from Khahjchanpoor to 
! Pilleebheetj 17 miles N. by W. of the former. 

I Lat. 28° 8', long. 79° 55'. 

NEGOOG.--A town in the British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency ol* Bombay, 32 
ndlcH W.S.W. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 18 J 69', 
long. 74° 19'. 

NEG HA IS, in Eastern India, a British 
690 
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inland at the mouth of the Negrais or Bassein 
river, rendered conspicuous by a hill forming 
the easternmost high land on the coast. The 
circumference of tho island is about eightoen 
miles, and its area ten square miles. Water is 
plentiful, found at the derfth of three or four 
cubits, and of good quality. In 1836, the 
population consisted of about fifty families. 
Arrangements for founding a new city on this 
island are rapidly progressing. Lat. 15° 58', 
long. 94° 24'. • 

NKURAIS CAPE, in Eastern India, the 
name given to the south-west extremity of the 
coast of Pegu. It is in contemplation to erect 
a lighthouse here, as a dangerous reef runs out 
four or five miles <nto the sea; and the furthest 
point of tho reef will be its site. Lat. 16 u 2', 
Ion g.J4° 10'. 

NTORAIS RIVER. — The name of one of 
the mouths of the Irawady, which, in the 
upper part of its course, takes the name of 
tho BftHHcin river, from a town of that name 
situate on its left >ank. The mouth is in lat. 
15 ' 55', long. 94° 25'. 

N EU TO UR, in the British district of Bij- 
nour, 1 unit. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town ou the route from Bijnour to Pilleebheet, 
15 miles E. by S. cf the former. Nehtour has 
a population of t ,587 inhabitants. Lat. 29° 19', 
long. 78' 26'. 

N El L( ill KB KIES.- A talook of the Bri- 
tish collect orate of Coimbatore, presidency of 
Madras, deriving its name from the Neilglmrry 
gu*up of mountains.- This remarkable range, 
Minnie between lat. 11° 10' — 11" 35', long. 
70 3«) -77" 10', is connected on its western 
hide, where its -lumraits War the name of the 
Koondahs, with the Siadri branch of the 
Wc-iWrn Ghats, which hero terminates in a 
Houtliun faco of lofty and nearly perpen- 
dicular precipices, foiining the north side of 
the great Palghat valley or depression, which, 
i \ tending ca^t and west, with a breadth of 
about twenty miles, admits of an easy com- 
munication between the Carnatic and Malabar. 
Tho general outline of the Neilgherry group 
approaches to a scalene triangle, having the 
side which may be regarded as the base ex- 
tending nearly from north to south, and facing 
Malabar; its north side extending east and 
west, facing Mysore ; and the remaining side 
extending from north-east to south-west, to- 
wards tlio Eritish district Coimbatore, of which 
it forms a sulxli vision. f< Their greatest extent 
in an oblique direction from south-west to 
north-east is from thirty-eight to forty miles, 
and their extreme breadth fifteen. Taking 
into account tho great undulation of the sur- 
face, and the circumstance of *the breadth 
almve stated being pretty constant through- 
out, their .superficial extent may be fairly 
estimated At from COO to 700 squarl miles. 
Tim north bide, towards Mysore, rises about 
3,5o0 feet, above that tftblo-laud, with which it 
is connected by a nock about fifteen miles in 
width. Tlio isolation of this mouutoin terri- 
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lory would be complete, but for this singular, 
sharp, and precipitous ridge of granite peaks, 
which projects from tho base of a remarkable 
cone called Yellamullay, on the western crest 
of the range, and, taking a west by north 
course, towards the coast, unites itself with 
the Western Ghauts. From Coimbatore the 
Neilgherries rise in a vast precipitous mass to 
the height of from 5,000 to 7,000 feet ; and 
the aggregate of the group is popularly di- 
vided into three ranges, — the Neddimulla on 
tho north, the Koondah on the south-west, 
and the central or principal range, rising to 
the summit of Dodabetta, the highest in the 
group, and having an elevation of 8,760 feet 
above the sea, being the greatest at present 
ascertained in India south of the Himalaya. 
The drainage, which is in every variety of di- 
rection, indicates the surface of the group to 
be an undulating table-land, rising towards 
the middle, and attaining its maximum of 
elevation at Dodabetta. To the westward, 
the drainage is into the Indian Ocean, by the 
river of Eeypoor ; to the south and south-cad, 
it is by numerous streams, feeders of the 
Bowany, a considerable river, which, flowing 
north-oast, falls iuto the Cavery; to the north, 
it is 4>y the Paikari and other feeders of the 
Mavar, which, flowing east down the great 
gorge .separating this group from Mysore, 
unites itself, near Danaikcncotta, with tho 
Bowany, and ultimately falls into tho Cavery. 

The Neilgherries rise from a plain nearly as 
level as tho Carnatic. The following are the 
principal elevations as yet ascertained 
Dodabetta, 8,760 feet : ICudiakad, 8,502 ; 
Bevoybeta, £.488 ; MurkuMi Peak, 8,402 ; 
Davur^olabetta, 8,380 ; Kundah Peak, 8,353 ; 
Kundamoya, 7,816 ; Ootacamund, 7,361 ; 
Tamburbctta, 7,292 ; Hokulbeta, 7,267 ; 
Ur beta, 0,915 ; Kodanad, 6,815 ; Davebctn, 
6,571 ; Kotagiri, 6,571 ; Kuiidabeta, 6,555 : 
Dimhutly, 6*130; Coonom, 5,S86. There is 
no natural lake in the group, but advantage 
has been taken of the stream which flow from 
the hills in tho vicinity of Ootacamund, to 
form there an artificial one of considerable 
dimensions. 

The Neilgherries for the most part, are by 
no means densely wooded, the forests occurring 
in distinct and siugularly isolated patches, m 
hollows, oil slopes, and sometimes on the very 
apex of a lofty hill, becoming luxuriant and 
extensive only when they approach the crests 
of the mountains, and run along the valleys 
into the plains below. This comparative 
absence of forest in a region in which, from 
its position between the tropics, from the 
abundance of moisture, and from the great 
depth and richness of the soil, the utmost 
luxuriance in this respect would be looked for, 
is very remarkable, and leads to the conclusion 
that vast tracts of primeval forest land must at 
some period have been cleared to make room 
far cultivation. 

Elephants are numerous in the jungles at 
the ba,'C of the hills, but are not to be met 
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with on the table-land, where probably the 
animal would find tho climate too cool. The 
tiger infests the hills, but is less ferocious than 
in the plains* The cheta or hunting-leopard 
exists here, as well as the jackal, the wild dog, 
the marten, the polecat, the wild hog, the bear, 
the sara her, a sort of large deer ; as do also 
the mnntjak and a species of ibex (Capra 
caucasia). Hares are numerous, as are porcu- 
pines ; otters infest the Btrearas. Jungle-fowl, 
or wild gallinaceous poultry, are abundant, as 
likewise are quails ; but partridges are rather 
rare. There are woodcocks, snipes, pigeons 
of several kinds, blackbirds, thrushes, wrong, 
larks, and kingfishers. Of predatory birds, 
there are found a large eagle, an enormous 
horned owl, a great number and variety of 
hawks, of which two kinds aro peculiarly 
beautiful, one beingjimlk-white, except on its 
back, where there is a large black mark between 
the wings ; the other is cream -colour. Veuo- 
mous snakes are not common, and scorpions 
and centipedes are altogether unknown. The 
area of the Neilgherry group, though circum- 
scribed in extent, is inhabited by five distinct 
races, who, however, in tho aggregate, are 
numerically insignificant. 1st. Erulars, living 
at the foot of the mountains, and for t* short 
distance in the forests, which extend from the 
knae into the plains ; 2ndly, above them dwell 
the Kurumbars. People answering the general 
description of these two tnbes are to be met 
with in other mountainous parts of tho penin- 
sula of India; but the Erularspf this vicinity 
differ from them in many particulars; and the 
Kurumbars, from their connection with the 
tribes who inhabit the more eleVated parts of 
tho mountains, are now quite distinct from the 
people bearing this name in other parts of the 
country. Both tribes are utterly unskilled in 
the arts of life, and little raised a^ovo the con- 
dition of savages. They speak a jargon com- 
pounded of the dialects of the people in their 
vicinity. The total number of each of these 
tribes does not exceed 1,000. 3. Kohatars. 

They are a strange race, have no distinctiou of 
caste, and differ as much from the other tribes 
of the mountains as they do from all other 
natives of India. They exercise the callings of 
goldsmiths, silversmiths, blacksmiths, potters, 
and other handicrafts ; being the only persons 
who follow such pursuits in th^se mountains. 
Rejecting the Brahmimeal traditions, doctrines, 
aud observances, they worship peculiar ima- 
ginary divinities, not represented by any visible 
objects. Their number is about 2,000. 4. 
Burghers ; the most numerous, wealthy, and 
civilized of the natives of these mountains. 
They are Brahminists, anc 1 divided into eight 
classes, all worshippers of Siva, and princi- 
pally using the Carnatic language, They sup- 
port themselves mainly by agriculture, and are 
by far the most numerous of the mountaineers, 
being about 10,000. 5. The Toclars, or, as 

they are more commonly denominated, Toru- 
wars, who are divided into two branches, or 
two great families, one called Perkis or Terallis, 


and who are competent to hold all sacred 
offices ; the other, Kutas, who are competent 
only to hold minor efies within their own 
families, and who may be considered as the lay 
olass. Until within a few years, the two 
classes never inteAnnrried ; but such connec- 
tions between them are now of frequent 
occurrence. Tho petty tribe of Todars, not 
exceeding COO in number, appear to havo 
attracted the notice of European visitors in no 
ordinary degree, i-'hey are described as a 
well-made athletic race, generally above the 
middle stature, and displaying a bold, manly 
carriage. Their physiognomical characteristics 
are said to be a full expressive eye, a Kom.au 
nose, and a countenance habitually grave, but 
readily relaxing into cheerfulness. The dress 
of the men consists of a short under-garment 
girt round, and large upper mantle, or |4Phaps f 
to style it more properly, a sort of blanket, 
which cuvelops the person, except the head, 
legs, and right arm, and affords co\ ciing both 
by night and day. They wear no sandals nor 
other protection for the fuet, and carry no 
weapons, merely bearing in the rigid hand a 
small stick, for driving cattle. They usually 
wear rings in the ears and on the fingers, and 
a gold chain round the neck. Tho women aro 
of a stature proportionate to that of the men, 
and of fairer complexions, with regular features, 
aud beautiful long blank tmsse- flowing luxu- 
riantly over their shoulders^ Their demeanour 
is states! to be modest, but self pos^Msl. and 
free from servility. Their ornaments consist 
of armlets of braiy, wyn above the elbow, 
silver bracelets on the wrists, and rings of 
various kinds on the fingers and thumbs, a 
zone round the wai*t, of chain-work, uitlier 
silver or brass ; and ncokTftces of silver or 
braided hair, having cowry ‘•hells suspended 
from them. Those remarkable people dwell in 
small hamlets, called morts, consisting of a lew 
thatched cottages, in appearance soon what 
resembling the tilt of a waggon. 

Owing to the groat, elevation of the inhabited 
summits of the Neilgherries, and the conse- 
quent rarefaction of its atmosphere, aided, 
without doubt, in some degree by tho beneficial 
influence of the luxuriant ▼qgetutiou which 
clothes the land, the district, although distant 
only eleven degrees from tho equator, enjoys a 
climate famed for its great salubrity and 
remarkable evenness of its seasons ; the tem- 
perature, which falls in the coldest month of 
the year to the freezing-point, seldom, in tho 
hottest, reaches 7.V in tho shade. The coldest 
period is (hiring the months of December and 
January, and the hottest about April ami May. 
though this latter season is not So certain, as it 
j mainly depends upon the character of the south- 
west monsoon, and the time of ita setting in. 

! The hottest period of tho day is from two to 
half-pasx two p.m., and the average of the 
extreme ranges of temperature from sunrise to 
that time is most commonly ltT throughout 
the year. The variation is the greatest in 
January and December, when the cxticmc 
M2 
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radiation which goes on during clear nights I 
produces excessive cold towards sunrise, after | 
which the sun's rays, Parting with great fierce- 
ness through the rarefied atmosphere, speedily 
restore heat to the earth, and the temperature 
of the air rises in proportion. Similar causes 
reversed in thur action necessarily produce 
sudden and groat cold aftcft* sunset. An obser- 
vatory has been erected at Dodabetta. The 
following table shows the average temperature, 
lull of rain, and other particulars, throughout 
the year 1847, on the Neilgherry Hills : — 
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During tho prevalence of the south-west 
monsoon, the atmosphere is almost continuously 
charged more or less with dense mist, envelop- 
ing chiefly tho mountain-tops, but descending 
into the valleys as tho warmth oP the (lay 
passes, and spreading in heavy fog in all direc- 
tions. When not under this influence, the 
atmosphere overhanging the mountains is 
biillmntly clear and cloudless, more especially 


on the eastern side of the range. The great 
importance of this group is its adaptation for 
the establishment of sanatory stations for the 
re-establishment of health in those who have 
suffered from the heat of the climate in less- 
elevated regious. The principal of these 
stations is Ootacamund, the two minor ones 
Coonoor and Kotageri. 

The number of sick visitors on the Neilgher- 
ries from 1340 to 1844 were as follows : — 
1840, 284 ; 1841, 301 ; 1842, 480 ; 1843, 742; 
1844, 820. In the year 1H15 it became 
reduced to 571 ; in 1846 it rose to 742. 
Among the whole number of visitors (1,313) in 
the«two years (1845 and 1846), it is stated 
that only two deaths occurred ; a very favour- 
able rate of mortality, as compared with the 
year 1843, in which the deaths were in the 
proportion of 1J per cent, upon the whole 
Dumber, and favourable even as compared with 
1844, when the proportion had diminished to 
I one per cent. The Medical Board hereupon 
observe : “ The climate of the Neilghernes 
may therefore be confidently pronounced to 
have maintained its character for salubrity in 
the ease of Europeans suffering from the effects 
of a tropical climate, when disease ha9 not 
occasioned organic lesion of auv of the im- 
portant viscera.” The results of later years 
fully support the accuracy of this view. 

The Neilgherry district communicates with 
the neighbouring provinces by means of six 
i passes or ghauts, the roads in which have l>een 
(cut and keptjn repair at the public ex pense. 
The only oue of these pas-.es which is ascended 
throughout by wheeled conveyances, is that of 
“ Soegoor,” the modes of transit on the others 
being by bullocks, coolies, and, to a small 
extent, by aflses. By the “ Seegoor” Ghaut, 
however, cartloads of 1,000 pounds weight are 
brought up, an additional pair of bullocks being 
required to help the cart over the steepest part 
of the asceiA. By this pass the communica- 
tion is k^pi up with Bangalore, Madras, and 
all places to the northward. The pass from 
Neddiwuttum to ti nodal oor forms the commu- 
nication between the hills and Caunanore, 
Telliehorry, and the w -stern coast towards 
Bombay, through the « Wvnaad country. 
Another pass is at Kotcrghcrry, communi- 
cating with Matepolliem, in the low country, 
and theuce to Coimbatore and the Baiein road. 
A fourth, at Coonoor, leading down to Mate- 
polliem, the lower half being well constructed, 
can be ascended by laden carta having an extra 
pair of bullocks. TheMailoor or Sooudaputty 
Ghaut has gone out of general use, and the 
remaining one, the Sispara or Kooudali Ghaut, 
forms the line of eomnumicat. »n between 
Calicut i >d the lulls. The delineation of the 
district having been inaccurately mapped, a 
ro- survey has been authorized. Tliis territory 
was transferred to the British on the ovei throw 
of Tippoo Sultan. 

NEIR.-- A town m ouo of the recently 
sequestrated districts of llvdcrabad, or terri- 
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toiv of the Nizam, 58 miles S.S.E. from 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 26', long. 77° 58'. 

NEIR. — A town in the British district of 
Khandeish, presidency of Bombay, 26 miles 
N. of Malligaum. Lat. 20° 65', long. 74° 80'. 

NEJ NTJ DDEE, a river of Malwa, rises in 
lat. 25° 20', long. 75° 17', in the native state of 
Mar war, and, flowing easterly through Boomlee 
for 100 miles, falls into the Chumbul, in lat. 
25° 36', long. 76° 25'. 

NELGOONDAH, in Hyderabad, or tern- 
tory of the Nizam, a town, the principal place 
of a district of the same name, situate at the 
northern base of a granite hill, on the submit 
of which, about 1,000 feet above the plain, the 
fortress is erected. Distance from the city of 
Hyderabad, fc$.E., 55 miles. Lat. 17° 3', long. 
79° 20'. 

NELGOONDLA.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, situate II miles N. 
from the left bank of the Kistnah river, and 
80 miles S.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 16° 31', 
long. 77° 43'. 

N ELLA COTTA H. — A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 
28 miles N.W. of Madura. Lat. 10° 11', long. 
77° 54'. 

NELLAMUNGLPM. — A town in the 
Mysore, 68 miles N.E. from Seringapatam, 
and 17 miles N.W. by AV. from Bangalore. 
Lat. IF 7', long. 77 3 28'. 

NELLI AH.— A town in the native state of 
Cutch, 54 miles AV. from Bhooj,*And 113 miles 
8. K. by S. from Tatta. Lat. 23 20', long. 08° 53'. 

NELLIALIAM. — A town in the British 
district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 
70 miles E.S.E. of Carmanore. Lat. ll u 31', 
long. 76 u 24'. 

NELLORE. — A British district? under the 
presidency of Aladras, named from its prin- 
cipal place. It is bounded on \ho north by 
the British district of Guntoor ; on the east 
by the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by the 
northern division of Arcot ; and on the west 
by the British district of Cuddapah. It lies 
T»etween lat, 13* 55' and 16", long. 79° 8' and 
80° 21' : the area, according to official return, 
is 7,930 square miles. The general aspect of 
the coast is that of a sandy plain, with large 
tracts of jungle, interspersed with cocoanut- 
trees and palmyras. The country inland is 
more hilly, and also more fertile, hut few 
eminences have an elevation exceeding 400 
feet above the level of the sea. The principal 
river is the Northern Pennair orpenna, which, 
rising in the hills of Nundvdroog, in Mysore, 
sweeps first northward, subsequently east- 
ward, and about 285 miles from its source 
enters this district, through which it holds Its 
course for seventy miles, to its fall into the 
Bay of Bengal, eighteen miles below the town 
of Nellore. In the lower part of its course 
its bed is sandy, but higher up rocky, with 
many deep pools well stocked with fish, which 
being swept down the stream during inunda- j 


tions, find their way into the numerous exten- 
sive tanks supplied by the river, and form a 
considerable portion of the diet of the people 
of this district. Bor nine months annually, 
the bed is in most places nearly dry, but during 
the north-east monsoon, prevailing at the eloso 
of the year, it in a few days becomes filled 
from bank to bank J and at the town of Nel- 
lore the volume of water is then 500 yards 
wide and thirty feet deep. The Soornamookoy, 
the river next in sizes to the Pennair, rues in 
the Eastern Ghats, and, flowing eastward, 
holds a course nearly parallel to the Pennair, 
but veering more to the north-east, and after 
a course of about fifteen miles through this 
district, it falls into the Bay #f Bengal. It is 
completely dry during the greater part of the 
year, but in the rainy season has a large volume 
of water, which is drawn off by nunterous 
channels to replenish the tanks, great numbers 
of which exist in the level part of this district. 

The climate of Nellore is in general dry and 
salubrious, being subject tojpo sudden changes 
of temperature, Tho prevailing wind* during 
the months of January and February are north- 
easterly ; during March and April, north-east- 
erly anil south-easterly ; in May and June, 
south-easterly and south-westerly ; in July ami 
August, south-easterly and north-westerly ; in 
September and October, the direction of the 
wind is continually varying ; and iuNovemboi 
and December it blows stea«yty from the north 
east. The fall of rain during tho year i* fioin 
thirty to forty inches, and it takes place partly 
during the south-wqM inopsoon in August and 
September, but chiefly in October, November, 
and December, under tho north-east monsoon. 
Not more than half the distrust is believi d t<» 
he cultivated, the remainder being either ii n - 
claim ably barron or overrun with jungle. The 
southern and eastern parts produce mm h rice 
in the vicinity of tho tank* and streams, but 
in the wester* part tho produce con .ids of 
what are called dry crop* ; such as millet of 
several kinds, ragi (Eleusinu coracana), gram 
(Cicrr arietinum), tho castor and some other 
oil-plants. Tobacco is grown in considerable 
quantities, as are also indigo and some other 
plants yielding dyes. Cotton* is to a small 
extent produced ; but the soil is not considered 
favourable to it, and its culture is disliked by 
the agricultural population. In parts of tho 
district are mines of iron and copper ore . the 
latter, said to have been worker! by the natjyes 
from a remoto period, were until recently 
regarded, on the strength of Appearance, as 
containing very rich ores in inexhaustible 
abundance. Experience, however, bas not 
confirmed tho accuracy of this vjew. In 1831 
leases of the copper -mines and oilier privileges 
were granted to certain individuals, who wen* 
prepared to investigate and render available 
the sup^sed mineral riches of tho district ; 
subsequently, a private association was formed 
for prosecuting the same object under a regular 
system ; but in 1841 the operations resulted 
in disappointment. 
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Tho population is given under the article merit of the district. The population of the 
Madras. The language spoken in the district town is estimated at about 20,000. Distance 
is the Teloogoo. Thp general occupation of from Bellary, E., 210 miles; Cuddapah, 80; 
the people is agriculture, though weaving is from Bangalore, N.E., 190 ; Arcot, N., 120 ; 
carried on to considerable extent. Culinary Madras, N., 100. Lat, 14° 27', long. 80° 2\ 
salt is extracted either frtgn tho soil or from 

sea-water, in large quantities. Rice is tho NEMAUR, or NIMAWAR. — A district 
staple article of diet with those who can afford of Western India, apparently denominated 
it, but the ordinary food of the working classes from the town of the some name. It oom- 
is cliolum (Holcus sorghum) and ragi (Eleusiue prises a large portion of the valley of the Ner- 
corauana). The Yanadis, a wild race lurking budda and of the Vindhya Mountain*, inclosing 
in tho woods and jungles, use a great variety of it on the north, and the Satpoora, inclosing it 
roots, fruits, and leaves as articles of diet ; and on the south. The limits are laid down in a 
hence they have suffered less in times of famine recent publication as between lat. 21 J 28'— 
Lhnii the more civilized portion of the population. 22° 2.7, long. 74*48' — 70° 45'. Malcolm esti- 
The groat road from Madras to the Northern mates its length from east to west at 180 miles, 
Oiivars, and through them to Calcutta, runs its general breadth at from thirty to forty, 
through tho whole length of this district from though in tho middle it is about seventy. The 
south to north : its course, which is nearly area lias been estimated at 2,225 square miles, 
that of a straight line, lies at a short distance Its western extremity is at the Him Paid, 
fiom tho coast, and over a plain but slightly where the Vindhya and Satpoora ranges, in the 
elevated above the level of the sea. Through- vicinity of Burwani, approach the banks of the 
out the greater part of its extent, It is a cause- river. The elevation of the lowest part of 
way artificially raided three or four feet above tho valley', or of the course of the Nerhudda 
the gent-nil level of the country. During the through this district, is considerable, being at 
periodical rains, considerable portions an- Mundlesir, situate about equidistant from 
washed away by the force of tho water collecting j either extremity, 700 feet above the tea. The 
in rhe west, or landward of it, notwithstanding J navigation of the Nerhudda is, with some 
numerous outlets for its drainage into the sea. | intermission, practicable throughout tho valley, 
Tho arches for this latter purpose have been I though much risk and difficulty are occasioned 
frequently burst by the pressure of water from I by the great rapidity of the stream and the 
beneath, but tlm recurrence of this evil has j numerous and steep rocks in its channel, 
bein guarded against by substituting, in place! The relative density of the population has 
• ■1 the destroyed channels, cylindrical tubes of j been estimated at thirty-five to the square 
solid masonry'. At Ongolo, near the northern mile, and the aggregate amount at al*out 
frontiv r, the road is Vlivuted into two branches, 250,000 per* ns. The proportion in the BritMi 
one proceeding north-east to Masulipatam, the! part of the <b strict, estimated to comprehend 
other mnth-wesf to Hyderabad, the capital of an area of 209 square miles is much higher, 
tlm Nizam's territory. There are no other ! being at a i ate exceeding 161 per mile. Tho 
routes of importance. N'ellore, tho capital J gross population in this portion (the British), 
and Ongole. the only place worth notice in the jus attained by a recent census, is 25,7*27, 
district, will lie found under their respective j almost entirely composed of Hindoos; 11,299 
names in the alphabetical arrangement. Nel-Jof whom ar^ set down as agricultural, and 
loro w as transferred to the Ea^t India Company, ^3,905 as in u agricultural. P»>e Mahomedans, 
under the iieaty with the nabob of Arcot of 1 and others not Hindoo, anicunt to only fitty- 

five agricultural, and 408 non-agricult ural. In 
tho remaining portion, nominally under Mah- 
ratta rule, but actually managed by the Anglo- 
IN Kiu i aj i i ft, me principal piaceoi me jmbwu Indian government, comprising by estimate 
district of the feme name, presidency of Madras, 1 1,956 square miles, the average is upwards of 
is situate on tho right bauk of the Northern | seventy-one persons per mile the total number 
IVnimir or Penna river, and eighteen miles' being 90,795; of whom 35,792 are Hindoos 
from tho place where it falls into the Bay of engaged in agriculture, 49,991 Hindoos fnl- 
Beimal “ Tim town is irregularly built, and in j lowing other pursuits, 967 Mahomedans and 
places rather crowded and confined ; but tliere others agricultural, and 4,045 non-agncultural. 
are some good streets occupied by the better It is hence obvious, that those parts of N emau r 
clashes, and on tho whole, for a native town, it which are under British management are by 
is tolerably clean and airy.” The site of the far the most prosperous. The population for 
town is slightly elevated above the surrounding the most part consists of Hindoos, intermixed 
country, which has a red lnteritious soil. To with Mu»<ulmans, Uhoonds, and llheels ; of 
the wwt of the town is a very extensive tank which latte* there is said to be a considerable 
filled with water from the river. The place number. The Bheels, considered a remnant 
W(W formerly defended by a rampart, which of the aboriginal population are a wild ami 
has been allowed to fall into ruins, and the lawless race, living, wheh left to themselves, 
fort, once of considerable importance, is in the principally on the spontaneous produce of the 
Name condition. Nellore is not a military soil, such as wild fruity and roots eked out 
station, but it is the seat of the civil establish- with game, generally obtained by archery, a 
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Bheel being seldom seen without bow and 
arrows. They are mongrel professors of 
Brahminism, seeking to propitiate the inferior 
Brabminical deities by sacrifices and offerings ; 
but they neither construct nor frequent any 
temples, performing their simple rites under 
the shade of trees. The Barwars, a sort of 
pretenders to sorcery, Appear to be the only 
person^ among them regarded in any respect 
in the capacity of priests. Previously to the 
powerful coercion exercised by the British 
government, they were notorious plunderers, 
and many still lurk among the nearly impene- 
trable fastnesses, and subsist in a great degree 
on the cattle which they steal. They do not, 
however, appear to be irreclaimable, some 
having been trained to render good service in 
the capacity of police. 

Nemaur is parcelled out among various 
possessors, whose respective tracts are in many 
instances so intermingled, that any attempt 
here to make their situation and relative posi- 
tion intelligible must be aboitive. Beside the 
British possessions, it comprises territory be- 
longing to JScindia, to llolkar to the rajah of 
I)har, and other chiefs of less importance. 
The confusion is increased by the fact of a 
portion of the native territory being under the 
management of the British government.* The 
interests of that government are intrusted to 
the care of a political agent stationed at 
Mundlesir, who is subject to the authority of 
the resident at Indore. 

NEMAUR, or NIMAWAK. — A town 
situate on the right bank of Ihe Nerbuddaj 
(here 1,000 yards wide), and on the route from | 
Baitool to Mhow, being distant 90 miles N.YV. j 
from the former, and 95 E. of the latter. Iti 
is the chief place of the pergunnah of the same j 
name ; and probably the district of Nemaur 
also derives from it the appellation by which it , 
is known. It is stated by Malcolm to belong 
to the family of Holkar. Distant 305 miles 
N.E. of Bombay, 90 S.E. of Oojein, Lat. 
22 J 27’, long. 76° 5$'. 

NENKUIl, in ttinde, a village on the route 
from Sehwan to Larkhana, and five miles N. 
of the former town. It is situate two miles ’ 
west of a large offset from the 1ml us, and four 1 
miles west of the main channel. The surround- j 
iug country is level, alluvial, and fertile, but 
little cultivated. The neglect of cultivation 
is more esneeialty remarkable towards the 
Indus, in wnich direction the land in, for the 1 
most part, overrun with jungle. Lat. 26° 27', 
long. 07° 54', 

NEO DHOORA or GHAT, in the British 
district of Kumaon, lieufc.-gr* of the N.W. 
Provinces, a pass inioHiundes or South-western 
Thibet, at the head of the Dbouli river, in the 
mahall of Pharma. It is much frequented by 
the Bhotias of Pharma, who cany on a brisk 
trade with Hiundes *by means of great flocks 
and herds of sheep and goats, which they drive 
before them, laden with grain from Lower 
Kumaon, broad-cloth, cottons, hardware, and 


other goods from Hindustan ; and bringing 
back in return culinary salt, gold-dust, borax, 
wool, and some other ^oods of less import- 
ance. Though the pasa is among summits 
inferior in height to the main range of the 
Himalaya farther #outh, it still has consider- 
able elevation, probably not less than 15,000 
feet above the sea. # Lat. 30° 29', long. 80 J 37'. 

NEPAUL, an independent kingdom of 
Northern india, bounded on the north by 
Thibet ; on the east oy Sikkim and l he British 
territory of Darjeeling ; on the south by the 
British districts of Purneah, Tirhoot, Sarun, 
and Goruckpore ; on the south-west by (Hide ; 
and on the west by the British district of 
Kumaon. It extends from* lat. 26° 25' to 
30° 17', and from long. 80° 15' to 88° 15 ; 
is 500 miles in length from east to west, and 
160 in breadth, and contains an area of 54.500 
square miles. The principal territoiial divi- 
sions are Moorung, Chayanpoor, Muckwanee, 
Khatang, Nepaul, Gurkha, Khaclii, and 
Malebum. w 

Throughout their southern border, from the 
river Kalee on the western frontier, to the 
banks of the Mahanunda on the eastern bound- 
ary, the territories of Nepaul are skirted by the 
Terai, along narrow strip of land separating 
them from the Bengal provinces, ami from 
Oude. Ten miles from the frontier commences 
the great forest of Nepaul, following the same 
direction as the Terai, possessing an average 
breadth of from eight to ten miles ; and though 
much overrun in parts with underwood, jet 
containing a great variety of noble trees ; 
among the chief of which may be enumerated 
the wall, sissoo, Phullamikhd ^iron-wood), kale- 
kaht (a sort of blaekwood), th* ssjli, bhuri.i, 
suinni, and multa. 'Hie ebon} is also found 
here. Beyond this, in a northerly direction, 
lies a hilly tract of country, which again ih 
succeeded by two others of increasing elevation, 
the first of which may be denominated the 
mountainous, and the second the Alpine region 
of Nepaul, with its lofty peaks of Dhoulagiri, 
Gossainthan, Mount Everest, and Kinchin- 
junga. Full particulars of the nature and 
character of the Terai will be found under the 
article Klmaon. The hilly tract, the geological 
formation of which consists of limestone, bom 
stone, and conglomerate, rises gradually towards 
the north, and is traversed by many small rivers 
having their origin on the southern faces of the 
j first lofty mountains, to which these hills 
'gradually approach. Interposed* as already 
j intimated, between the hills and the Alpine 
I region (some notice of which latter appeal's 
I in the article Himalayas), is the fnountainouH 
region, having a breadth of from tjiirty to forty 
miles, consisting of one mountain heaped on 
another, and rising to a great height, so that 
when any fall happens in winter, their tops 
are for a short time covered with snow. The 
whole of this division is well watered by streams 
and springs, and the vegetable productions are 
of most remarkable stateliness, beauty, and 
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variety. It ia diversified by several inhabited llimaleh, forming the majestic background to 
valleys, varying in elevation from 3,000 to this wonderful and sublime picture.” 

6,000 feet above the p]ains of Bengal, and con- Hindoo records describe the valley of Nepaul 
tains Nepaul proper, within which is situated as originally an immense lake, which in the 
the great valley of Nepaul, with its towns of progress of time gradually retired between 
Khatmandoo, Patn, and JBhatgong. Khat* the hanks of the Bhagmutty. The statement 
mandoo, the capital, was built by the Ghoorkas, would apjiear to be borne out by the physical 
and is comparatively modern : the old Nowar aspect of the valley, the waving nature of the 
town (the Newara being the original inliabi- ground strongly resembling the bed of *a large 
tants) is Patn. According to Kiikjuitiick, the body of water, and the soil, which consists of 
valley of Nopaul, on all # sides surrounded by a rich black mould, being evidently an alluvial 
hills, is “ nearly of an oval figure ; its greatest deposit. 

extent is from north to south, in which direc- At the western head of the valley of Nepaul 
tion it may he computed at twelve horizontal stands the temple of Sumbhoo-nath, an ancient 
miles. It stretches from east to west about edifice occupying the summit of a hill having 
nine miles, and its circuit is roughly estimated an elevation of about 300 feet above the sub- 
by t lie in habitants at twenty five coss, or from Ijacent plain, the asceut to which is gained by a 
foity to fifty uules. It is bounded on the north flight of steps cut out of the lock. A colossal 
and south by very stupendous mountains, near figure of the god Boudh, the lawgiver of the 
the foot of which rise several of those humbler j Bhooti&s, stands at the foot of the steps. The 
» nmn-neoy called collines in Switzerland ; in- I temple from the centio of a terrace, which 
deed the bottom of the valley, besides being in t completely occupies the summit of the hill, and 
general «*\tivmely uneven and intersected by U discernible at a great distance, from its gilded 
deep lawws, occasioned by autumnal inunda- spires and turrets. 

turns, is speckled throughout at various dis- The principal rivers which traverse Nepaul, 
tames with Miml.tr little lulls. To the east are the Kuinalli, (lunduik, Tri-ul-Uunga, 
and west the inclosing mountains arc much lew* Hoii-Gunduck, Coosy, and Bhagmutty ; these* 
loity, the immediate head of the valley to the are separately described under their respective 
westward being hfmwl principally by a low i heads in the alphabetical arrangement, 
steep ridge covered with brushwood, and j Notwithstanding its low latitude, Nepaul, 
anciently allied Maiom, but at jucseut most , from its great elevation, which is about 4,000 
commonly Nnga Ai*]Oo», from the name of an J ftet above tlie level of the sea, enjoys a climate 
idol for which it infamous. This ndgo passes leacmblmg m -ome degree that of southern 
close behind Sumbhoo-Nath, and is itself backed [Europe. Snow Ins on the mountain-chain 
by a more considerable one named Dhoclmak. | which nurimjflds the capital for days together 
To the eastward, tli^ most remarkable hills are, m winter, and occasionally falls in the valley 
those of Kami hoah and Mahabut, or M ah ad eo- below, whciojumi frost is by no means unusual, 
pokin'*; but they by no means reach the cleva- In the bfimc season ice sometimes covert, the 
tion eithti of rhalchoak (which is the most i tanks and pools of standing water, but the 
towering of the summits that illustrate the rivers never fi coze. During Kirkpatrick's stay 
southern confine of the valley), or of hheopoori, in the valley of Nepaul, from the 17th to the 
which constitutes its piincpal banier to the 2.1th of March, the thermometer at noon 
northwaid. and is unquestionably by far the usually mm/gd between £,1* and 84°: a little 
highest of all the nmunfaiiiH tliat encircle it. after sunrise it stood at fiom £0° to 54 , but 
The other c hief links of this *wperl> chain are w'as once so low as 47° j a*vt at nine in the 
Mount Kukunni, which stretches westerly evening it fluctuated between 02° and 66° ; 
from Sheopoon, being united to Nagn-Arjoon upon one occasion withm flic seven days it 
by Mount Bheerbundy and Chumpabanh, roue to 87°: yet by ascending the sides and 
which, with one or two more infeuor peaks, siumuits of the iuclosing mountains, the heat 
complete the jfirdlo by joining Chandrngliiri to of Bengal maybe speedily exchanged for the 
Blialeltoak.” V iewed from Chanudrnghiri, the cold of Kussia, Nepaul is characterized by 
h j I'lio is thus desenbed by the same writer . — seasons similar to those of Upper India, the 
u ifroni hence the i \o not only expatiates on rains commencing a little earlier, and setting 
the waving valley of Nepaul/ beautifully and m from the southeast. At the foot of the 
thickly dotted with villages, and abundantly hills in the Terrai, the air is unw'holesome from 
rluquerod with rich fields, fertilized by nuino- the middle of March to the middle of Novom- 
rous meandering streams, but also embraces on her, engendering putrid fever, of which those 
every hido a wide expanso of charming and attacked by it, die in a few days, 
diversified country. It is the landscape in Several mineral productions are obtainable 
front, however, that most powerfully attracts in Nepan 1 A vague belief formerly prevailed, 
the attention; the scenery in this direction that the country contained gold mines ; hut the 
rising to an amphitheatre, and exhibiting to search for their discovery, conducted uuder the 
the delighted viow tho cities and numberless authority of the native government, proved 
temples of the valloy below, and stupendous fruitless. The abseuce’of gold is, however, 
mountain of Shoopoori ; the still suportowering compensated by the excellence of other metals. 
Jib Jibea, clothed to its snow -capped peak with Copper and iron mines are worked, and the 
pendulous forests ; and finally the gigantic iron of Nopaul is said to be not surpassed in 
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excellence by that of any other country. Its 
copper, though of superior quality, does not 
appear to enter into competition in the western 
markets with the copper of Europe ; but this 
circumstance may be attributed partly to the 
expense of transportation through a moun- 
tainous country, and partly *to the ignorance 
of the natives in the art of metallurgy. Ores 
of lead have been met with in several tracts, 
and the western parts of Nepaul abound in 
arsenic and pyrites. Stone well adapted to 
building purposes abounds; but owing to the 
expense of its transportation, stone edifices are 
more uncommon than even in Bengal. 

Among the wild animals are the rhinoceros 
and the tiger ; herds of elephants also range in 
the great forest, and large numbers are annually 
caught on behalf of the government, who claim 
an exclusive right to them. The mode iu 
which they are caught is not, as elsewhere, by 
driving the animals into a keddah or inclosure, 
but by nooses thrown over their necks by a 
huuter seated on a decoy elephant. Of domestic 
animals, it may be briefly noticed that the cattle 
of Nepaul are little superior to those ordinarily 
met with in Bengal and the upper provinces ; 

•but within the hist three or four years homed 
cattle and sheep have been imported from 
England, with the view of introducing the 
breed into Nepaul. 

Kice is the staple article of food ; the other 
principal crops .are wheat and pulse. Esculent 
vegetables are of inferior description ; the potato 
degenerates rapidly, and can only be grown 
successfully by the annual importation of fresh 
roots from Patna and other localities. Among 
the indigenous fruits are the peach, raspbciry, 
walnut, and mulberry. 

The population, amounting to 1,940,000, 
consists of — 1st. Ghoorkas, the conquerors of 
Nepaul, who are Hindoos ; 2nd. Newars, the 
aborigines, who are chiefly confined to Nepaul 
proper, and furnish unequivocal |igns of their 
Mongolian origin, in the flat nose, high cheek- 
bone, small eye, and copper-coloured com- 
plexion. Between these two races there 
subsists, as well in character, manners, and 
features, as in religious rites and language, the 
most marked differences. The Gboorkas make 
the better soldiers, theNewars the more skilful 
artisans. Besides these, there are the Bhotiaa 
and the D ban wars and Mhanjeea, who are the 
cultivators and fishermen of the western districts. 

Though the commerce of Nepaul is not 
extensive, it carries on trade with Bengal, 
Thibet, and Oude. Among the principal ex- 

S orts ate elephants, rico, timber, hides, ginger, 
ooey, and frnit. The manufactures of the 
country consist in the fr.brication of cutlery, 
ordnance, muskets, and other warlike instru- 
ments ; of utensils of brass, copper, and iron, 
and the casting of bells. Coarse cottons are 
made up for home consumption, and the paper 
manufactured in the ’capital appears to be of 
superior quality. Nepaul is likewise famous 
for the production of a beautiful flat brick 
used for the fronts of houses. 


Little is known of the Ghoorkas prior to 
their conquest of Nepdul, which appears to 
have been completed \n 1768. In 1790 the 
Nepaulese invaded Thibet, and pillaged its 
temples. The Lamas had recourse for aid to 
the emperor of Cliifia, who despatched a force 
of 70,000 men against the Ghoorkas. The 
latter were defeated and pursued to Noakote, 
near their capital, where terms dictated by the 
victors were accepted, and Nepaul became a 
dependency of Chiin^ The submission, how- 
ever, was merely temporary. On the 1st of 
March, 1792, a treaty of commerce was con- 
cluded between the British government aud 
Nepaul ; and Rome years later political rela- 
tions were established between the two govern- 
ments by the treaty of Dinlpoor, concluded 
in October, 1801. By a separate article of 
that treaty, the British government guaranteed 
the payment of the stipend of the ex -raj ah of 
Nepaul, who had been compelled to abdicate 
in favour of his son, and had retired to Benares. 
No security had been taken from the Nepaul 
government for the repayment ; aud the omis- 
sion resulted in loaa and annoyance to the 
British government. At length the alliance 
between the two states wur formally dissolved. 
This took place in 1801, and from that time till 
1812 little intercourse seems to have taken 
place, beyond vain remonstrances on the part 
of the British against border invasions arid 
encroachments. These at leugth occurred so 
frequently, and to such an •increasing extent, 
that it became necessary for the British govern- 
ment to take some decisive mode of vindicating 
its rights. Ail attempt vfcis made to settle the 
matters in dispute by the appointment of com- 
missioners ; but the endeavour ended unsatis- 
factorily, as such measureivoften do : the rights 
of the British were established, but the Ne- 
paulese evaded their recognition. Fresh out- 
rages followed, and ultimately war becoming 
inevitable, preparations for carrying it on were 
commenced 01 / a somewhat extensive scale. 
The force destined to act agaiust Nepaul, 
many thousands strong, and duly provided 
with ordnance and all other necessary iinple 
ments of war, was distributed into four di visions, 
under four commanders, to each of whom was 
assigned a defined course of action. Various 
diplomatic arrangements were also made, with 
a view' of assisting the military operations, and 
rendering the whole conducive to the establish- 
ment of the relations of peace. Of the attempts 
at negotiation, it is enough to say that they 
were generally defeated by the bad faith and 
chicanery which almost invariably characterize 
native diplomacy, and which pre-eminently 
mark that of Nepaul. The Oomraenoement of 
military operations was also inauspicious. An 
unsuccessful attack upon the strong fortress of 
Kalunga was attended with frightful loan, in- 
cluding among the slain the gallant but ill- 
fated officer by whom it was conducted, General 
Gillespie. Another attempt, made under an- 
other officer, and with increased means of 
destruction, was equally unsuccessful ; and 
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though subsequently the place fell into tho 1 
hands of the assailantdj through the abandon* 
ment of its garrison, .the conquest must l>e 
regarded as dearly purchased. Other mis- 
chances also occurred. Home of tho divisions 
of the invading army achieved nothing ; and 
it is to the caution and military talent of Hir 
David Ochterlony, to whonj happily one of the 
divisions had been intrusted, that the British 
cause was saved from utter defeat and disgrace. 
His success alarmed the^ enemy; and under 
tho influence of such alarm negotiation recom- 
menced, and a trenty was arranged, which was 
ratified as soon as received at Fort William. 
Its fate at Khatmaudoo was widely different. 
The desire for war had been only checked, not 
extirpated ; and aim repudiation of the acts of 
its own accredited agents was of course not 
allowed by the Nepaulese government to act 
as an impediment to the indulgence of its 
hostile propensities : the treaty therefore was 
rejected. A renewal of the war was conse- 
quently inevitable, but its continuance was 
happily short. Sil4)avid Ochterlony advanced 
through jungle and across mountains ; and 
though the enemy at length found courage to 
attack him, it was without success. The fears 
of the court of Khatmaudoo revived, and an 
emissary of that <. »*»rf proceeded to the British 
camp, with the required ratification of the 
treaty previously concluded, which thus became 
the rule of the political j elutions between the 
two powers. Tlift took place in March, 1816. 

Henruforvwml the history of JVepaul pre- 
sents little that can excite interest m a Euro- 
pean nimd. Ktem^l intrigue, and occasional 
re M.rt to rougher means, identify its character 
With that of most oriental courts. At 
times, however, events have occurred, which 
by their unusual atrocity relieve the tameness 
of the surrounding incidents. Such events 
have marked the career of Jung Jl.almdoor, 
whoso name at least is pretty well known in 
England, which country he visited n few years 
since. Jung Bahadoor was the nephew of a 
man who had the good fortune (if such a term 
may bo properly applied 1 to attain the office of 
prime minister of Nepaul. His youth was 
devoted to gambling, and his expertness in the 
avocation which ho chose, repaired the finan- 
cial dilapidation occasioned by his wild excesses. 
On his uncle becoming prime minister, Jung 
Badadoor quitted the obscurity of an outpost 
for the capital, which he regarded as the only 
field for the development of gouius like his 
own. There he was the subject of many 
remarkable adventures, and committed sundry 
acts not recognised as lawful by the moral 
codes of tlie western world. Among the latter 
was the murder of his uncle, which ho under- 
took and perpetrated at the i mitigation of the 
queen, who hail previously been the minister’s 
patroness. A new ministry was formed, and 
J ung became coniuiauder-in-chicf. Tho oppor- 
tunity of slaughter on a larger scale soon 
awaited him. Tho new premier was assassin- 
ated, and the queen, with whom he was a 


prime favourite, demanded vengeance* One 
of the colleagues of the murdered minister was 
Buspectedof being concerned in the crime. Jung 
proposed to another colleague of the unfor- 
tunate premier, that the suspected man should 
be put to death, and the government be 
administered by the sole survivor, he to whom 
the proposals were made. Hesitation on his 
part being displayed, Jung determined to place 
him iu confinement till his object was effected, 
and gave a signal for his seizure. The son of 
the intended prisoner, apprehensive for the 
safety of his father, rushed forward to his 
rescue, but was forthwith cut down • the 
father sprung to avenge his son’s death, but a 
bullet from the rifle of Jung Babadoor laid 
the former by the side of the latter. This was, 
however, but the prelude to what was to 
follow. Fourteen hostile chiefs confronted 
Jung ; but he was prepared to deal with them 
promptly. Backed by a small force, on which 
he could depend, he levelled his rifle fourteen 
times in succession, and at each discharge, 
excepting one, brought down his selected 
victim. The man who e» laped his aim was he 
who had been accused of the murder of his 
colleague ; but his reprieve was short ; he 
reached the door, but there met from a sword 
the death which he had escaped from Jung’s 
rifle. Massacre now raged throughout the 
palace ; but the bodies of the slain were for 
Jung the stepping-stones to power. Before 
the dawn of the succeeding (Lay, Jung Baha- 
door was invented with the office of prime 
minister. His future course was not incon- 
sistent wit 1 its commencement. A conspiracy 
was formed (pr his destruction ; but Jung not 
only escaped, but seized and beheaded all the 
adherents of the chief conspirator. The queen 
was ordered to quit the country with her two 
sons : tho king accompanied them, and the 
heir-appareut was raised to the throne. A feeble 
attempt was made by the monarch to regain his 
crown, but toe information a*»d energy of Jung 
baffled it, find the king v as made prisoner. 
He still remains in captivity, but is sometimes, 
as an indulgence, allowed to occupy a seat on 
the throne next to his usurping son. 

NERBUD.— A town in Guzerat, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, situate 86 miles 
E.S.E, from Rajcote, and 79 miles W.8.W. 
from Baroda. Lat. 21° 52', loDg. 72° 7'. 

NERBUDDA. — A river rising in the Brit- 
ish district of Ramgurh, presidency of Bengal, 
on the elevated plateau of Amarakantak or 
Ummurkuntuk, in the Vindhya Mountains, at 
an elevation of probably between 3,000 and 
4,000 feet above the sea. Though that place 
is withir the British frontier, little is known 
of it. A i cording to the accounts collected by 
Tietfenthaler and Blunt, its remotest source is 
in an inexhaustible pond, inclosed by a wall of 
masonry, close to the teffiple of Amarakantak, 
in lat. 22* 39', long. bV 49'. The nascent 
river is a yard wide .at its exit from the pond, 
and flowing eastw ard a mile and a half, is pre- 
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eipitated twenty -six yards from the brow of 
the table-land, and, changing its direction, 
flows westwards. In the upper part of its 
course, the declivity must be very rapid, as 
J ubbulpore, having an elevation above the sea 
of 1,468 feet, and situate on the right bank of 
the river, is, if the distance be measured along 
the channel, 190 miles below the source ; and 
if the elevation of this last be assumed at 
8,500 feet, the average descent of the water- 
way in that interad may be estimated at 
about ten feet in each mile. About Jubbul- 
poro, it enters on what is generally called the 
valley of the Nerbudda, or the great depres- 
sion bounded north by the Vindhya, on the 
south by the fSatpoora Mountains • and the 
immediate drainage of this supplies nearly the 
whole volume of its water, as perhaps no river 
of the same magnitude and length of course 
receives so few imjMjrfcant tributaries. About 
forty miles below Jubbulpore, and in lat. 
23° 4', long. 79 J 26', it, near Bairkaira, on the 
right side, receives the Herrun, a small river ; 
and twenty miles lower down, on the left side, 
the Shair, still smaller. The formations along 
its banks, in the upper part of its course, 
appear for the most part to be trappean ; lower 
down, at Jubbulpore, granitic. At Bliera 
Garli, below Jubbulpore, the channel is* con- 
tracted between two high perpendicular cliffs 
of magnesian limestone, white as snow. The 
river, notwithstanding the great width of its 
bed in some parts of its upper course, appears 
to be scarcely anywhere continuously navi- 
gable for any considerable distance, in con- 
sequence of the innumerable basaltic rocks 
scattered over its channel ; and tfopao obstacles 
are the more seriously injurious, as at Chand- 
gurh, near Poonaasa, and Tendukhera, near 
Jubbulpore, are inexhaustible mines of iron- 
ore, of good quality, which, weio the naviga- 
tion available, would prove a most useful 
resource to that part of ITindustap. A recent 
report on the state of this liver is officially 
described as “ presenting an interesting, but 
not very encouraging narrative as respects its 
navigation for purposes of trade." Pour or 
five miles above Hoshungabad, 360 miles from 
its source, and in lat. 22 45', long. 77“ 49', it 
on the right side receives the Towah, perhaps 
the largest of its tributaries ; and a little 
below the confluence it is 900 yards wide. 

About fifty yards above the junction of the 
Towah river with the Nerbudda, there is a 
ledge of black limestone rock, which stretches 
the whole wav across the Xerbudda, connecting 
the two banks by a causeway, as it were : a 
fine waterfall is the result, while immediately 
below it is an exceedingly deep hole, which is 
literally alive with immense alligators. The 
ascent, from its steepness and slippery nature, 
is impracticable to them, and they content 
themselves with sporting about the deep water 
at its base. Below Hoshungabad, for about 
eighty miles, as far as Jooga, in lat. 22° 20', 
long. 76° 46', and 445 miles from the source, 
the channel is rather free from obstacles ; but 


at that place there is a stony rapid, which, 
however, is, during thel* periodical rains, pass- 
able for boats of considerable burthen ; and 
about ten miles below this rapid is the fall of 
Mundhar, of ten feet, causing an insuperable 
impediment to navigation. This stoppage of 
the navigation is in lat. 22° 15', long. 76 48', 
below the source of the river 455 miles ; above 
its mouth 846. Between Mundhar and llo- 
slmngabad, the^ country on each Hide of the 
river ia a very wild, ^oody tract, consisting of 
a succession of low hills, and deep ravines and 
watercourses, covered with dense and lofty 
forests, aud scarcely capable of being traversed 
in most parts for seven or eight miles from the 
river by any but foot-passengers. Iron -ore 
abounds. Below Mundhar twenty-five miles, 
and in lat. 22° 16', long. 76" 28', are the foil* 
of Dhardri, of forty feet descent, there being, 
during the season of low water, four or five 
channels, but during tho periodical laiiih, an 
unbroken sheet of water, about a hundred feet 
in width from the cliff on the left to that on 
the right side ; navigation losing totally imprac- 
ticable. Closo below this fall is the rapid of 
K.al Bhyru, “ in forty feet, three feet," tiio 
river being only 100 feet wide, and three feet 
water on the rapid ; and hero is a ford much 
frequented at seasons of low water. At the 
termination of the rapid is the rocky isle of 
Mundatta, the ruinous^ pagodas on which are 
annually much frequented, being sacittl to 
Siva. The geological fonmlinoH of tho banks 
m this part of the river's Course appear to be 
slate of various sorts. Between the rapids at 
Mundatta ami the British cantonment at 
Mundlesir, seventy miles lower down, seveial 
rapids occur, but none totally interrupting 
navigation. The estimated elevation ot Mim- 
fllosir above the sea is 700 fed, or 766 below 
Jubbulpore, where tho sir* uni, descending fiom 
tho table-land, enters tho valley ot the Ner- 
budda ; and as the distance between those two 
towns is 360 nules, measured bv the dicam, 
tho average descent m that interval is little 
more than two feet pel mile. 

Jacquernont describes the river as alnuit 
2,000 feet wide at Mundlesir in the season of 
low fyater, when it is fordable, though with 
difficulty, in consequence of the great rocki- 
ness of its lied. In the periodical rains, the 
water rises lieie from thirty to forty feet above 
its height in the shrunken state of tho river. At 
Hiranpul, seventy miles below Mundlesir, the 
navigation is totally interrupted by a rapid, 
100 foot in length, and having a fall of six 
feet. The channel, 150 fett in width, is 
studded with basaltic rocks, rising above the 
surface. In a late attempt made to try how 
far it might bo navigated, a vary strong canoe, 
guided by means of two ropes worked by 
several men on the bank, was several times 
upset or sunk, though at last hauled out by 
main strength. The Hiranpul rapid is in lat. 
22° 5', long. 74° 48', 620 miles from the source, 
181 from the mouth. A mile below this, “ it 
[the Nerbudda] finds a single channel of forty 
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yard?, bounded on either side by cliffs, into 
which the stream, 600 yards in width, contracts 
in volume as it rushes dowu the declivity of 
this gorge with extreme fury.” From this 
place the river is unfit for navigation for 
seventy miles, to Soolpau Mahadeo, or Makri 
Fall, in lat. <2V 4 7', long. 73° 48', 691 miles 
from the source, 1 10 from the mouth. Accord- 
ing to Dangerfield, in this part of its course 
“ the stream finds its way,, contracted to 
within hall its usual l>r§adth, between two 
hilly ranges, and its course being much im- 
peded, so as to render navigation impracticable, 
by large masses and elevated ridges of rock.” 

1 n one spot, the channel for this vast volume 
of water “ was qpt ten yards in breadth, the 
water rushing through it with a slight fall and 
tremendous force." From Makri Fall to Tul- 
lukwara, a distance of twenty-fivo miles, the 
navigation is difficult ; but, with much care 
and toil, practicable. From Tullukwara, in 
hit. -1° 57', long. 73 J 32', to the sea, a distance 
of eighty five miles, it is navigable for boats of 
considerable burtheh. Flowing by tho city of 
Broach, situate on its right or north bank, it 
falls into tho (iulf of Cambay, in lat. 21 * 35', 
long. 72' 35'; its total length of course being 
801 miles. Tho tide is perceptible only 
twenty five inPfw t' c Broach, or fifty-five 
from the sea. Throughout the tidal part of 
its riiur*o, the breadth of the N erbudda exceeds 
a mile. At Broach, about thirty miles from 
the mouth, it is a* noble sheet of water two 
miles wide, even when the tide is out. Ships 
of burthen can proceed up the river to Broach ; 
but skilful pilot igc is necessary, as tho naviga- 
tion is very difficult, in consequence of a bar 
at the enhance of the river, and numerous 
'an<ihank> in it> channel. The practicability 
of imploring the navigation by artificial means 
lias been considered ; and several years since 
instructions were sent out for a survey bv a 
competent officer, with a viejy to this end. 
An experienced geologist was at the same time 
directed to examine the coal-fields in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hofdiungahad, for the purpose of 
ascei tabling their capacity as a source of 
supply to Bombay, thereby relieving that port 
from its exclusive dependence upon Europe for 
coal. Tho latest re-lilts ri ported are of an 
encouraging diameter. Few rivers have a 
more direct course than that of the Nerbudda, 
which is nearly duo east and west. It is con- 
sidered to bu the boundary between the Deccan 
and Hindustan. 

NERBDDDA TERRI TOR V. — See 
Salgok ANl) Nkrihjdda. 

• 

NERIAD, in the British district of Kaira, 
under the presidency of Bombay, a town ou 
tho roulu from Baroda to the city of Ahtneda- 
lmd. Its streets aro level, conveniently broad, 
and clean. It is tho principal place of tho 
extensive tobacco tract in that district, and h 
'Jtuato in a thriving, well -cultivated country, 
abounding in towns and prosperous villages. 
Population 40,000. Distance from Baroda, 


N.W., 35 miles; from Ahrncdabad, S.E., 30. 
Lat. 22° 40', long. 72' J 65'. 

NEROWLEE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, situate 69 miles S.E. from 
J eypoor, and 130 mileH E. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
26 J 20', long. 76 J 48'. 

NEROWLEE, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Moradabad to 0<»el, 
25 miles S. by W. of the former. Lat. 28° 29', 
long. 78 '49'. 

NEltRONA. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, situate on the Great Western Runn of 
Cutch, and 12 miles N.N.W. from Bhonj. 
Lat. 23° 23', long. 69° 40'. 

N EV EUDEEPOOR, in the district of Salon, 
territory of Oude, a town on the right bank of 
the river Sace, 75 miles 8. K. of Lucknow. 
Butter estimates the population at 3, (‘00 
Hindoos, including 100 Bhats. Lat. 25 J 59', 
long. Sl u 38'. 

NEWA 8IIAHER, in the Julimlur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a b»wn situated 15 miles 
\Y. from the light bank ni tbe Sutlej, 130 miles 
E. by S. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 12, 
long. 76° 18'. 

NEW HALLA.— A town in the British 
district of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, 30mile-% N. of Hydrabad. 
Lat. 25 J 48', lojig. 68 26. 

N E WSL T K — Sec Non sun. 

N EWTAH , in tbe British district of Dumoh, 
one of tho divisions of the San go r and Ner- 
budda ten uories, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vince*. a town on the route from Dumoh to 
Juhbulpoor, 12 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 23 J 46', long. 79" 3&'. 

N EWrLGX'BH.- -A town in the territory 
of Oudh, 60 miles N.N.E. from Oudh. and 
M miles N.W, from Goruckpoor. Lat. 27^ 35 , 
long. 82 24'.* 

NEYH. — A town in ih * native state of 
Cutch, 68 miles AY .N.W: nom Bhooj, and 
96 nnlos S.E. by S, fromTatta. Lat. 23^ 30', 
long. 68 42'. 

NEYPAAR. — A town in tbe British dis- 
trict of Kaira. presidency of Bomlwiy, 33 miles 
S.E, by K. of Kaira. Its streets are narrow 
and uneven. Lat. 22 J 28, long, 73' 7'. 

NHOON, in the Sinuc Sagur Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left, 
bank of the Indus, 135 miles S. by W. of tho 
town of Peshawur. Lat. 32° 7', long. 71° 1^'. 

NIBRUNG, in Bu&ahir, a mss across tho 
elevated ridge forming the southern boundary 
of Koonawar. It has the appe;oauee of a 
gateway, .1 lies between two perpendicular 
rocks, each thirty -five feet high. Gerard 
remarks that he had nowhere else observed so 
great a difference in th^ height of the ther- 
mometer exposed to the sun’s rays and in the 
shade ; in the former ease being 10T, in tho 
latter 35 4 \ Throe hundred yards to tho south- 
east is the Goonaa Pass, and a quarter of a 
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mile farther, in the same direction, is the 
Ghusul Pass. Nibrung is 16,035 feet above 
the sea. Lat. 31° 22', long. 78° 13'. 

NICHLOUL, or NUHLAWALI, in the 
British district of Goruckpoor, lieu t. -gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a small town near the 
northern frontier towards Nepaul. Buchanan, 
who surveyed it forty years ago, describes it as 
a very sorry place, having 200 huts : and if 
six persons be allowed to each, the population 
may be estimated at 1,200. Here is*a ruinous 
mud fort, which formerly belonged to the 
petty rajah of Palpa, in Nepal. Distant N.E. 
from Goruckpore cantonment 45 miles. Lat. 
27° 17', long. 83° 47'. 

NICIIOR, in Bussahir, a village of the dis- 
trict of Koonawar, is situate on the northern 
declivity of a mountain sloping down to the 
left bank of the Sutluj. Elevation above the 
sea 6,925 feet. Lat 81° 33', long. 78°. 

NICKRYE. — A town in the British district 
of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 37 miles E. 
by N. of Cuttack. Lat. 20" 34', long. 86° 29'. 

NJCOBARS. — A cluster of islands m the 
Indian Ocean, lying between lat. 6° 40' — 
9° 20', and long. 93° 3'— 94° 13': tbqy are 
inhabited by about 1,000 Malays. The Danes 
formed a settlement here in 1756, but abandoned 
it in 1763. At the latter end of the year 1840, 
the whaler Pilot , of London, ‘was seized by 
pirates infesting the Nieobars. An English 
cruiser being despatched to these islands to 
exact reparation, a quantity of taarine stores, 
not pertaining to the Pilot , were discovered, 
and a suspicion arose that some of the many 
vessels which had sailed in recent years for 
China or the Straits, and had never since been 
heard of, might have fallen victims to the 
pirates of the Nieobars or Andamans. At 
this period, the sovereignty of the Nieobars 
was claimed by the Danes. Evidence subse- 
quently obtained, left little room for doubt that 
in several instances the crews of British vessels 
had been murdered, and the vessels scuttled 
and sunk by the islanders ; and it further 
appeared that the murder of the crew had 
always been effected by surprise. Measures 
were taken to give notoriety to these circum- 
stances, and commanders of trading vessels 
likely to touch at the Nieobars were recom- 
mended to employ, during their stay, a portion 
of the crew as an armed watch. In 1848, the 
Danish government came to the determination 
to abandon all claim to sovereignty over the 
Nieobars ; and on the final removal of Danish 
authority, the chiefs of the island of Car 
Nicobar hoisted the British flag, and expressed 
their desire, through a British merchant of 
Moulmein, to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the British government. It was not, however, 
deemed expedient to recognise these proceed- 
ings. Some few years later, certain residents 
of Chittagong made a representation to the 
British government regarding two brigs which 
Bailed for the Nieobars in 1852. Neither of 


them had since been heard of, and the pre- 
sumption was, that both had been cut off 
by savages. Captain ^Dicoy* of the steamer 
Tenasserini, was thereupon despatched to the 
Nieobars for the purpose of inquiring into the 
fate of the missing vessels ; and the report of 
this officer, the homo authorities observe, 
“ leaves no doubt; that two vessels, one of 
them English, have recently been destroyed, 
and their crew^ murdered by the inhabitants 
of the Nicobar Ishyids ; and thero seems too 
much reason to fear that these atrocities have 
been preceded by many similar outrages.” 
These and the adjacent islands termed the 
Andamans would, it has been suggested, 
answer admirably for a convict settlement. 

NIDAON, or NADAUN, in the north of 
the Pqnjab, a small town on the Beau, here a 
deep, rapid, and clear stream, 150 yards wide, 
and running at the rate of three miles and a 
half an hour. The right bank is of sandstone, 
lofty and abrupt ; the left of mould, lower and 
shelving. Here is a ferry much frequented, 
being on the route from British India to Cash- 
mere. Nadaun was formerly a flourishing 
place, and was held by an independent rajah ; 
but the prince was expelled by Kunjeet Singh, 
and since that event the town has fallen into 
decay. Near Nadaun is Jewala Muki, a cele- 
brated Hindoo temple, surmounted with a 
richly-gilded roof, and inclosing a fissure in 
the rock, from which issue jets of inflammable 
gas, which, when lighted, are considered the 
breath of the tutelar deity. The assessment 
of the land revenue, wh^ri payable to the Sikh 
government, was regulated by a curious con- 
trivance, which, according to Moorrioft, 
“without diminishing the amouut, was likely 
to be satisfactory to the pedantry. This was 
by a rough analysis of the soil. A given 
quantity of the earth was put into a fine 
muslin sieve, .and washed with water until all 
the mould was parried through, and nothing but 
the sand left ; and according to its proportion 
to the whole, a deduction was made from the 
assessment,” The late for rich soil was about 
five shillings an acre. The site of Nadaun is 
delightful ; and during its prosperity it was 
celeorated for fine gardens, aiyl various other 
attractions. Vigne mentions a popular pro- 
verb — “ Who will come to Nadaun, and then 
leave it * ” It is in lat. 31° 4 O', long. 70° 23'. 

NIDDAGOONDA. — A town in Hyder- 
abad, or territory of the Nizam, 56 miles N.E. 
by E. from Hyderabad, and 127 miles N.W. 
from Guntoor. Lat. 17° 43', long. 79° 19'. 

Nil) DA VO BE. — A tow r n in the British 
district of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
63 miles N.E, by N. of Masulipatam. Lat. 
16° 55', long. 81° 44'. 

N1DIGUEL, in the Mysore, a fort and 
town on the north-east frontier, towards Bei- 
lary, garrisoned by Hyder AJi. It in the 
year 1770 was, after a doperate resistance, 
stormed by the troops of the poiigar or chief 
of Chitradurg, auxiliary to the Mahrattas. 
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Distance from Chitradurg, E., 48 miles ; Ban- 
galore, N.AV., 80. Lat. 14° 10', long. 77° 

NIDJIGUL. — A iown iu the Mysore, 
67 miles N.E. hy N . from Serin gapatam, and 
146 miles W. hy N. from Arcot. Lat. 13° 15', 
long. IV 15'. • 

NIE SARAH, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from C.iwnpore to Luck- 
now, 28 miles N.E. of the former, ‘25 S.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 2G°4V, long. *80 42'. 

NILAB, in the Punjab, # a small town on the 
loft or eastern bank of the Indus, a short 
distance below Attock, and close to tho con- 
fluence of the Uurroo river. The name sig- 
nifies “blue water,” arid has been avssigned to 
it from the deep blue colour of the water of 
the Indus at this place. The gnat river here 
is narrow, rapid, and 120 feet deep, There is 
a ferry, at which, according to Wood, Timur 
crossed on his invasion of India ; but Kennell 
is of opinion that he crossed at or near Attock. 
Lat. 33° 46', long. 72° 15'. 

NIL TNG, in Chinese Tartary, near the 
northern frontier of Gurwbal, is situate in the 
district of Chaprang, being distant south-west 
from th# town of that name six days’ journey, 
by a tolerably good track. It is situate on 
the right bank p? tin r eh»evi, a great confluent 
with tho Bhageerettce, called lower down the 
Ganges. The houses are built vtr}- low, in 
consequence of thej^reat violence of the wind. 
Besides the road toChaprang, there is another 
to Koonawar by the Chungsakhago Pass, 
situate about lat. gl° 14', long. 7*8° 37'. 
This is piobnbly tho most difficult pass in 
the Himalayas, as Gerard, who had crossed 
several above 18,000 feet high, could find no 
guide willing to accompany him across the 
Chungsakhago ; and some years before his 
arrival in that tiact, eighteen people perished 
in attempting the passage ; since which time 
few loaded travellers venture oi^it. Elevation 
above the sea 11,127 feet. Lat. 31 6', long. 
70 2'. 

NILLEHGAON. — A town in the British 
province of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 
20 miles E. from Sholapoor, and 60 miles 
N.N.E. from Boejapoor. Lat. 17 5 41', long. 
76 J 15'. 

NIL NAG, “blue lake,” in Cashmere, a 
great spring or piece of water, which gives 
rise to a stream falling into the Behut or 
Jhelum, in tiio vicinity of Baramula, in lat. 
S3 1 48', long. 74° 47'. Like most other sources 
of rivers, it is regarded with superstitious 
veneration by tho Hindoos. It is situate on 
the north-eastern declivity of the Pir Panjal, 
and 21 miles S.W. of Seriuagur, 

NIMAIt.- -See Nema.uk. 

NIMBE1I. — A town in tho British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
11 miles N.N.W. of Ahineiinuggur. Lat. 
JT' 15', long. 74 4V. 

NIMBERA, in Kajpootano, the principal 


place of a pergunnah, one of the possessions 
of the noted Patan freebooter Muhammed 
Ameer Khan, is situate on the route from 
Neemuch to Nusseerabad, 16 miles N.W. of 
the former, and 127 S. of the latter. It is 
surrounded by a rampart with towerB, and 
has a small mosque, some small temples, and a 
neat cutchery or court of justice. There is a 
very beautiful baoli or well. It has a noble 
staircase, and a verandah of rich Saracenic 
arches round the wall about half-way down. 
Tho pergunnah contains 275 villages, and an 
area of 172 square miles. Of its separate 
population there is no return, but information 
on that of the whole of the dependencies of 
Ameer Khan will be found in the article on 
Took. It is estimated to yield an annual 
revenue of 1,40,000 rupees, or 14,000/. 
Though forming part of the jaghire of the 
noted Ameer Khan, its fiscal affairs and 
police have long been under* the management 
of the East-lndia Company ; an arrangement 
originating in a great outrage committed on 
some Biitish subjects from Neemuch, who 
were attacked, stripped, and some of them 
killed. The proper British officer having 
applied to Ameer Khan for redress, that 
chieftain an-.wered that he had no sufficient 
army *to sustain his authority in so distant a 
possession, and that be wished that the English 
would take the district in farm, give him a fair 
rent, and govern it their own way ; which offer 
w as accepted. Tod, who passed through this 
place in 18*20, and a few years before Heber’s 
vif,it, states it 4o be a “ considerable tow n, with 
an excellent stone circumvallation and adds 
that, “ being on the high road between Mahva 
and Hindustan, it eujoys a good share of 
traffic.” Lat. 24* 36', long. 74° 43'. 

NLMBSOR. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 35 
miles S.E. by E. of Sattara. Lat. 17 J 27', 
long. 74 J 31\« 

N1MKLSARAE, in tke British district of 
Muttra, lieu t. -gov. of the •N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 22 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
27* 24'*, long. 78° 17'. 

N1MKHAR, or NIMKHAR-MISR1K, in 
the district of Khairabad, territory of Oude, a 
town near the left bank of the Goomtee, is the 
principal place of the subdivision of the same 
name. On a high sand-hill on the bank of the 
river is a brick fort, of quadrangular ground- 
plan, half a mile in circuit, having four round 
towers, one at each angle, but fallen into ruin. 
Contiguous is a reservoir, regarded sacred by 
the Hindoos, of octagon outline, surrounded 
in its circuit of about 180 paces by a w r all, 
sloping towards the water, with ten steps. 
Tho water is supplied from hidden springs ; 
is clear, deep, of a skye-blue colour, and is 
used by the Hindoos as a*batli for ritual ablu- 
tions. Similar tanks abound in the neighbour- 
hood. This place is mentioned in the Ayeen 
Akbery as having a brick lbrt, and yielding an 
t u3 
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annual revenue of 80,101 rupees. Lat. 27° 2V, 
long. 80° 32', 

NINA DEVI, in the hill state of Kuhloor, 
a peaked mountain in the narrow peninsula 
formed by a remarkable flexure of the Sutlej, 
and about four miles from the left batik of that 
river. It rises about 3,000 feet above the 
town of Anandpoor, or 4,000 above the level 
of the sea. Its shape is singularly like the 
peaked turban worn by the Sikhs, which people 
hold the spot in great veneration, because Guru 
Govind Singh ascended to its summit, and 
there, surrounded by a few faithful followers, 
concerted measures for the propagation of tlieir 
faith. A small well -constructed temple is 
situate on the summit, to which there is access 
by means of a flight of stone steps . Lat. 3 1“ 1 8', 
long. 76° 37'. 

NINGROO. — A town in the British district 
of Sudiya, Upper* Assam, 34 miles S. of Sudiya. 
Lat. 27° 20', long. 95° 42\ 

NTRMUL, in Hyderabad, nr the territory of 
the Nizam, a town nine miles north of the left 
or north bank of the Godavery, in a country of 
gianatic foimation, oveilaid with fo&silifi ious 
strata, on the route from Hyderabad to Nag- 
poor, 120 miles N. of former, 150 S.W. of 
latter. Lat. 10° 7, long. 78° 25'. ^ 

NIRT, in Bussahir, a village on the left bank 
of the Sutlej, belonging to Brahmins, who hold 
it rent free. Elevatiou above* the .sea 3,087 
feet. Lat. 31° 23, long. 77 37'. 

N iSIIOWRA. — See Xasajii ah . 

NISU NG, in Buasahir, a Milage of Kowin- 
war, is situate near the left bank of the Tag- 
lahhar, a large stream which rises in Chinese 
Tartary, three or four days’ journey to the 
eastwaid. The village lies at the northern 
base of the Tungrug Pass, from which it is 
accessible by a footpath of st^ep descent, 
pawsmg through growths of juniper and thyme. 
The sod and climate are sufficiently genial to 
1 ring to maturity esculent vegetables and small 
fruit, such as gooseberries, though it has an 
elevation of 10 t lf>5 feet above the sea. Lat. 
31° 39', long. 78° 34'. 

NOT, in the British dihlrict of Kiunaon, 
under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village near a celebrated pass of the same 
name, across the range or succession of moun- 
tains forming the boundary towards Ifiundes 
or Chinese Tartary. The village, thirteen 
miles south of the pass, is situate on the left 
bank of the Doulee, and at the foot of a range 
of eminences, which, sweeping round, defends 
it on the north and north-west from tempests. 
The route from the village is up the course of 
the Doulee, which rises on the southern face, 
where, in the early part of October, not a speck 
of snow was to be seen. After the route 
diverges from the Doulee, the ascent becomes 
very steep, amidst -crumbling crags of blue 
limestone. The pass opens at the top on the 
table-land of Tartary, or rather on the slightly 
depressed basin of the Sutluj, the bed of which 
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there has an elevation of 14,924 feet above the 
sea. This is considered the easiest and best 
pass between Kumaon and Hiundes, and in 
consequence is one of the principal channels 
of the trade between Chinese Tartary and 
Hiudoostan ; and, the canying-businoss forms 
the principal means of subsistence of the 
Bhotins of Niti. The pass becomes open at 
the latter end of June, and continues so gene- 
rally to the second week in October. The 
articles of merchandise are conveyed on yaks, 
goats, and sheep. The Bhotian sheep carries 
from ten to twenty pounds weight, the goat 
from twelve to tw enty-foiir ; the Tibetan sheep, 
which is larger and stronger, carries from thirty 
to forty. They can, if urged, travel in a day 
seven or eight miles over tli^mnuntain-tracks ; 
but for a continuance not moie than five. 
Grain, borax, salt, and such other goods as 
can be commodiously divided, arc sewn up in 
saddle-bags, called karbik, made of woollen 
and cased in leather, and are hung on each side, 
being secured in place by a crupper and breast- 
band. Wool, cottons, n#d goods of similar 
description, are in the same way arranged in 
small packages. The sufferings of travellers 
from disordered respiiation, in consequence of 
the tenuity of the air, are very seveVo ; and 
though the Bhotias take pains from early age 
to train themselves to endure it, Mtine can m vor 
succeed ; and even yaks and other beasts are 
not exempt from sufferings resulting from it. 
The most marked svmptoins are vertigo, inor- 
dinate action of the heart, accelerated respira- 
tion, and the most distressing difficulty of 
breathing. The statement of Batten is eon 
elusive as to the ruddy of tills influence 
<l During this walk I was almost killed by mere 
pain. The rarity of the ati along tins high 
road to Daba(nenily 17,000 feet) wad perfectly 
awful. dandi people would not go on, and 
returned to the crest of the pass. One man 
accompanied me ; and he and I went groaning 
along at a snail’s pace, on a level, and yet in 
great agony. Angina pectoris 1 now consider 
nothing in comparison. I felt the pain most 
at my chest, and suffocation seemed to threaten 
me at every step,” The district adjacfiit to 
Niti bears the hfime name, and contains ten 
villages and 219 houses. Elevation of ciest of 
pass above the soa Id, 81 4 feet ; lat. 30 5 V , 

long. 79 J 54'. Elevation of village 11,4 (i 1 foot ; 
lat. 30 40', long. 79 53'. 

NtTTERKONAH. — A town in the British 
district of Mymundng, lieut. gov. of Bengal, 
45 miles E, of Jumalpore. Lat. 24° .Af, 
long. 90° 45'. 

N1VVANS, in the British district of Ram- 
gurli, territory of Saugor and Nfcrbudda, a town 
on the route from Karugurh to Jubbulpoor. 
37 miles W.N.W. of the form6r. Lat. 23° 3', 
long. 80° 30'. 

NIZAM A BAD, in the British district of 
Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, the principal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name, is situate on the route from 
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the town of Azimgurh to that of Jounpoor, 
eight miles W. of the former, 32 N.E. of the 
latter, 60 N. of Benares# and in lat. 26° 5', 
long. 83° 5'. 

NIEAMOODEENPdOR BUGREH.— A 
town in the British district df Siirun, lieut.-gov. 
of Bengal, 66 miles N.N.E, of Chupra. Lat. 
26° 42>, long. 85° 26'. 

NIZAMPATAM, in the British district 
of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the estuary of an inconsiderable stream, and a 
mile N.W. of the Golkonda coast, or western 
shore of the Bay of Bongal. Though no vessel 
of great burthen can approach the place, there 
is a considerable coasting-trade carried on in 
the small countiy craft. It is the principal 
place of a tallook or subdivision of the same 
name, which, according to official return, 
together with the town, has a population of 
24,646 ; of whom there are 13,168 males, and 
11,478 females ; the number of houses being 
7#682. Distance from the town of Guntoor, 
S.E., 31 miles ; Madras, N., 175. Lat. 15° 55', 
long. 80° 44'. 

NIZAMPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 61 
miles S.E. by S. of Bombay. Lat. 18° 20', 
long. 73° 22. 

NIZAM'S LOAD A IONS. — See Hyder- 
abad. 

NOACOLLY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Bulloah, *lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 14 
miles K.S.E. of Bulloah. Lat. 22° 49', long. 
91° 8'. # 

NO A COTE. — A town in Nepal, situate on 
the left bank of the Bon Cunduk nver, and 
20 miles N.W. from Khatmandoo. The valley, 
of which this town is the principal place, is 
al>out eighteen miles distant from Khatmandoo, 
and was visited some years ago by Prince 
Waldemar of Prussia and his party. According 
to a recent visitor, “ it docs *iot offer much 
attraction to the traveller; and as I looked 
into it from the top of Sheopoon, I thought it 
hardly worth the tnp. Not so extensive as 
that in which Khatmandoo is situatdfl, it lies 
lower, and is very fertile." Lat. of town 
27° 53', long. 35° 3 r . 

NOAGONG. — A town in the native territory 
of Duspulla, one of the hill states of Orissa, 
situate 72 miles N.W. by N , from Ganjam, and 
92 miles W. by S. from Cuttack. Lat, 20° 17', 
long. 84° 32'. 

NOBKA, or NTJBRA.— A division of 
Ladakh or Middle Tibet, subject to Gholab 
Singh, the ruler of Cashmere. It is a singu- 
larly wild tract, of great elevation, on the south 
side of the Karakorum Mountains, or eastern 
part of Hindoo Koosh, and is bounded on the 
* north, the east, and the south sides by the 
Shy-Yok, or river of Nobra, which, rising in 
the Nobra Tsuh lake or glacier, embosomed 
iu the mountain, joins the Indus a few miles 
above, and east ot Iakardo. 'Hie lowest part 
of this traot is estimated by Vigno to be more 
4 x 


than 11,000 feet above the sea; but though 
so elevated and very mountainous, it is described 
by him not only as picturesque, but as having 
a considerable degree both of culture and popu* 
lation. Desk it, the chief place, is in lat. 34° 35', 
long. 7*7'. 

NOBUTT A, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov, of the N.W, Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Agra to that of 
Muttra, and four miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 27° 12', long. 78° 3'. 

NOELGUNJ, in the territory of Oudc, a 
town pn the route, by Nanamow Ghat or 
Fetry, from Lucknow to Mynpooree, 19 miles 
W. of the former city, 116 S.E. of the latter. 
Ileber describes it, A.D. 1824, as “a large 
walled village, with gates, and a bazar in a 
much handsomer style than usual, but the 
walls bearing marks of decay, and many of 
the houses roofless, though the shops were 
neat, and the Appearance of the people com- 
fortable and thriving." The road in this part 
of the route is good. Lat. 26° 45', long. 
80° 45'. 

NQEWALA, in the Punjab, a town on 
the route from Ramnegurh to Lahore, and 55 
miles § N.W. of the latter place. It is situate 
ill an extensive plain, of great fertility, and 
well cultivated, producing abundant crops of 
grain, especially wheat. Lat. 32° 1%, long. 
73° 54'. 

NOGOAN, in the Rajpoot state of Alwar, 
under the political management of the 
Governor-Geuerars agent for Rajpootana, a 
village on the route from Alwar, by way of 
Ferozpoor, tt» Delhi, and 87 miles S. of the 
latter. Lat. 27° 38', long. 76° 58 1 . 

NOH, in the British district of Goorgaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a \illage 
40 miles S.W. of Delhi. The population of 
Noh is stated at 6,009. Lat. 28° 7', long. 
77° 4'. 

NOH BUT GUNGE, in the territory of 
Oude, a village on the route, by Nanamow 
Ghat, from Futtehgurh to Lucknow, 60 miles 
S.E. of the former, 60 W of the latter. It is 
situate on the left bank of the Ganges, here 
crossed by ferry to Nanamow, in the territory 
of the East-India Company. Nobbut Gunge 
has a small bazar, and supplies are abundant. 
Lat. ,26° 53', long. 80° IV. 

NOH DIHING, a tributary of the Brahma- 
pootra, rises in lat. 27° 9', long. 96° 56', and, 
flowing in a north-westerly direction through 
the British district of Sudiya, in Upper Assam, 
for 100 miles, falls into the Brahmapootra, on 
the left side, in lat. 27* 44', long. 95 s 48'. 

NOHU R. — See Islamgcrh. 

NOK, in the Rajpoot state of Jessulsneer, a 
village on the route from Beekumpoor to Bal- 
meer, and 15 miles S.E. # of Beekumpoor. It 
contains 100 houses, and nine wells fifty feet 
deep, yielding abundance of fine water. Lat. 
27* 34', long. 72* 20'. 
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NOKEEL A, in the British district of Bogra, 
presidency of Bengal, a town on the route 
from the town of Bogra to Jumalpoor, 16 
miles E. of former, 26 S.W. of latter. It is 
situate near the river Konaie, a vastoffset of 
the Brahmapootra, and has a thana ot police- 
station, the jurisdiction of which extends over 
803 villages. Distant N.E. from Berhampore 
144 miles, from Calcutta 262. Lat. 21° 60', 
long. 80° 37'. 

NOKOREE, iu the British district of Ku- 
maon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Alraora fort to 
Hiundes or South-western Tibet, by the Ju- 
wahir Pass, 63 miles N.E. of Almora, 103 
aW. of the latter. Lat. 29° 58', long. 80° 2'. 

NOKBA, in the Rajpoot state of Jossul- 
meer, a collection of dwellings comprising two 
small villages, together containing sixty houses, 
of which four are shops. It is situate on the 
route from the town of Beekaneer to that of 
Jessulmeer, and 62 miles S.W. of the former. 
Water, though of indifferent quality, is sup- 
plied from a tank. The road iu this part 
of the route is firm. Lat. 27° 39', long 
72° 45'. 

NOKUR* or NOTJSIB, in the Rajpootstafcg 
of Beekaneer, a town in the desert tract near 
the northern frontier, towards Hurreeana. Lat. 
29° IP, long. 74 J 52'. 

NOLBARER. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Camroop, Lower Assam, 28 miles 
N.W. of Ckmhatty. Lat. 26 J 26', long. 
91 1 27'. 

NOLYE, in the territory oC Gwalior, or 
posse.ssions of Scindia’s family, a town in 
Malwa, on the route from Mow to Deesa, 
46 miles N.W. of former, 265 N.E. of latter. 
It ia of considerable size, and is the prin- 
cipal place of a pergunnah yielding annually 
a revenne of 265,000 rupees to* the Gwalior 
government. Malcolm observes, u Nolye was 
built by Kaja Noi, from whom its name origi- 
nated; but its modern one is Buruuggur, the 
first being thought of bad omen if pronounced 
before breakfast but he gives no explanation 
of this singular passage. Population about 
6,000 ; elevation above the sea 1,698 feet. 
Distant 29 miles S.W. from Oojein. Lat. 
23° 3', long. 76° 23'. 

NONORE. — A town in the British district 
of Shahabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 50 miles 
S.W. by W. of Sasseram. Lat. 25° 16', 
long. 84° 43'. 

NOOG Y HULL Y. — A town in the Mysore, 
44 miles N.N.W. from Seringapatam, and 
111 miles E. by N. from Mangalore. Lat. 
13° V, long. 70° 31'. 

NOOH, in the British district of Muttra, 
the principal place of the pergunnah of Nooh 
Jhil, a town situate on the south-eastern 
border of the jhil, and four miles east of the | 
eastern or left bank of the Jumna. Lat. 
27 * 51', long. 77 ° 42'. 


NOOH, in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from the city of Agra to Bareilly, 
and 36 miles N.E. of the former, Lat. 27 u 31', 
long. 78° 28'. 

NOON, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village near the 
western frontier, ‘towards Loharoo. Lat. 
28° 20', long. 76° 5'. 

NOONEE .— *A to^m in the British district 
of Bhagulpure, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 52 miles 
S. of Bhagulporo. Lat. 24° 30', long. 87" 8'. 

NOONCrSAEE. —A town of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Miuieepoor, 37 miles 
S.W. by W. from Muneepogr, and 50 miles 
W.N.W. from Silehar. Lat. 24° 30', long. 
93° 

N OO RA BAD, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possession* of the Scimlia family, a town 
on the route from Agra to the fort of Gwalior, 
60 miles S. of the former, 11 N.W. of the 
latter. It is situate on jjlio right or south 
bank of the ri\er >Sauk, hero crossed by a 
bridge of seven arches, well built of masonry. 
Adjoining the village ia a pleasure ground of 
considerable size, inclosed by a wall of &U»no, 
built a.d. 1666, by order of Aurungzebe, as 
appears from an inscription over the gate. 
Within the inclosure is the mausoleum of 
Goouna Begum, contort of Ghaziuddin Khan, 
vizier of Ahmed Shah, nnd«of Alamgir, sove- 
reigns of Delhi from 1749 to 1754, and fiom 
1754 to 1759. The begum was “ celebrated 
for her personal accomplishments, as well as 
for the vivacity of her wit ami the fire of her 
poetical genius.” Her monument bear* an in- 
scription, “ Alas ! Goonna Begum, 1189” (A.i>. 
1775). Bat. 26’ 25', long. 7h° TO'. 

NOOKJA, in Sinde, a considerable village 
between Sehwan ami Larkhana, and 10 miles 
N. of the former town. It is situate two miles 
west of the rigfit Lank of a laige offset of the 
Indus, and three miles west of the main 
channel. The surrounding country is level, 
alluvial, «and in many parts cultivated, but 
greatly broken up by numerous channels, cut 
for the purposes of irrigation. Nooija is itself 
supplied with water from wells.* Lat. 26° 34', 
long. 67 w 53'. 

NOORNAGTJR. — A town in the British 
district of Tipperah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 20 
miles N. of Tipperah. Lat. 23° 45', long. 
91 9 10'. 

NOORNUGUIt, in the British district of 
MuzufFurnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from ( Muzufifur- 
nugur to Hurdwar, 22 miles N.E* hy N. of 
the former. Lat. 29° 41 , long. 77* 69'. 

NOOROODDKN KU BJiAEE, in the J!me 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
27 miles S.K. from the left bank of the Kavee, 
34 miles E. by S. of the town of I*ahore. Lat. 
31° 30', long. 74 J 52'. 

NOORPOOR. — A town in tho territory of 
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Oude, 34 miles N.N.E, from Lucknow, and 
70 miles N.E. from Cawnpoor. Lat. 27° 18', 
long. 81 u 13'. • 

NOORPOOR, in ttye Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 22 
miles N.W. from the right bank of the Jhe- 
lurn, 131 miles N.W. by W. of the town of 
Lahore. Population 10,581. Lat. 32° 40', 
long. 72° 38'. 

NOORPOOR, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, # a town situated 14 
miles W. from the right bank of the Jheluin, 
122 miles W. by N. of the town of Lahore. 
Lat. 3P 57', long. 72°. 

NOORPOOR^in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the right bank of 
the Indus, 90 miles S.W. by S. of the town of 
Moolt&n. Lat. 29 J 8', long. 70 J 36'. 

NOORPORE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Dacca Jelalporc, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
22 miles S.W. of Dacca. Lat. 23' 29', long. 
90° 12'. 


84° 40'. The North-Western Provinces pro- 

S ir are bounded ou the north by Sirhind, the 
eyra Dhoon, Kumaon, and Nepaul; on the 
east by Nepaul, Oude, and the lower provinces 
of Bengal ; on the south by the lower provinces 
of Beughl and the native state of Rewah ; and 
on the south-west by Buudelcund, Scindia’s 
teiritory, and Kajpootana. These provinces 
are distributed into six large divisions, in 
which are comprehended thirty-one districts, 
as stated below : — 


Divisions. 


Delhi 


Meerut «... 


Districts. 

' Paneeput. 
Hurreeanah. 

■ Delhi. 

Rohtuk. 
k Goorgaon. 

' Saharunpore. 
MozufFurnuggur. 
- Meerut. 
Boolundshuhur. 
^Allygurh. 


NOORPITR. — A town in the P>ritish district 
of Bijnour, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces. 
Lat. 29° 9', long. 78" 28'. 

NOOZUDOO. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Masulipata - , presidency ot Madras, 
48 miles N.N. W. of Masulipatam, Lat. 1C L 49 , 
long. 80 J 55'. 

NO RAY, in the territory of Oude, a village 
on the route from Ooruckporo cantonment to 
Lucknow, 95 miles W. of the former, 71 E. of 
the latter. Water abundant here, but sup- 
plies are scanty. The road to the east, or 
tow mils Goruckpore, is much broken and out 
of order, except near the village, whero it is 
lather good ; towards Lucknow, generally 
good, yet heavy in some parts. Lat. 26’ 47', 
long. 81 * 52'. 

NOR RJ WALLER, iu tl^ Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
on the left bank of the lmlus, 76 miles N.N. W. 
of the town of Muoltan. Lat. 31 7', long. 
70 58'. 

NORTHERN CIRCARS.— See CiRCA.ua. 

Is OHTH.tf KSTK UX PliOVIN CES.— The 
great political division of India so cnlled com- 
prehends a vast tiact of country, forming a 
.sort of vice-presitlcncy, under the ehiof go- 
veimnenl of India. The administration is 
conducted by an officer bearing the title of 
lieutenant-governor, appointed by the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, as hereafter men- 
tioned. The North-Western Provinces proper 
lie between lat. 23' 51', the extreme southerly 
point, and lat. .30° £6', the extreme northerly 
point; long. 75" 20', the extreme western 
point, ami 84° 40', the extreme eastern point. 
If, however, the portion of the non-regulation 
districts connected with the government of the 
,Noi tli- Western Provinces bo included, the 
boundaries will extend fiom lat. 21° 17' to 
lat. 31' 6', and from long. 73' - to long. 


Rohilcund . . 


* 


Agra 


rBijnoui, 

Moradabad. 

-j Budaon. 

Bareilly and Pillibheet. 
t Shahjelianpore. 

' Muttra. 

Agra. 

- Furruckabad. 
Mynpooiie. 

, Etaw ah. 


Allahabad. . . 


Cawnpore. 

Futtehpore. 

- Huracerpore and Calpce. 
Banda. 

. Allahabad. 


Benares 


' Goruckpore. 
Azimghur. 
Jounpore. 

Mirzapoiv, 

Benares. 

A*hazeepore. 


The non-regulation districts under the autho- 
rity of the lieutenaut-go ^ernor of the North- 
Western Provinces comprise the Saugor and 
Neibudda ten! tones; the Butty territory, 
including Wuttoo ; the pergunnah of Koto 
Kasim ; ,1 auusar and Bawur ; the Deyrah 
Doon; Kumaon, including British Gurhwal; 
Ajinere, and British Nemaur. The physical 
characteristics of so wide an extent of country 
of course differ greatly. These, as well as the 
chief articles of production, animal and vege- 
table, and such statistical particulars as are 
available, are described and enumerated under 
the name? of the respective portions of terri- 
tory ombrncod within the limits which circum- 
scribe the authority of the subordinate govern- 
ment, under which the revenue and judicial 
affairs are administered. • The following return 
of the land revenue, area, population, and other 
statistical particulars of the North-Western 
Provinces, has been prepared from infonnfr* 
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tion collected during the recent revenue settle- 
ment of that portion of India : — 


Number of townships 81.908 

Area In acres i6.iu.5U 


Land assessed to revenue * 
Acres. * 

Cultivated 94.450,228 

Cultivable 7,942,491 

32,392,719 

Land unassessed : — 

Rent free 3,267,203 

Barren. 10,454,592 

13,721,795 


Total area in acres 46,114,514 


Demand on account of land 


revenue Rs.4, 06,54,4 10 

R. a. p. 

Rate per acre on total area 0 u 1 

On total assessed land 1 4 1 

On total cultivation 1 8 2 


Population ■ — 

Hindoo— Agricultural 1 7,699 . 1 60 
Mon-agncul. 8,024,951 

25,724,111 

Mnhomedan and others:— 

Agricultural 1,894,270 

Non-agTicultural .. 2,653,501 

4,547,771 


Total population 30,271,882 


It may be added, that the area of the six 
divisions constituting the North-Western Pro- 
vinces proper, given in the above statement in 
acres, amounts to 72,054 square miles, British 
statute measure; and the total population 
being 30,271,832, gives an average of some- 
thing beyond 420 inhabitants to the square 
mile. The land is held undei; putteedarree 
settlement. ' The government assessment, cal- 
culated upon the basis of two-thirds of the net 
rent, has been fixed for a period of thirty 
years. By this limitation of the public demand, 
a valuable and marketable private property 
has been created in the land ; and every land- 
holder, however petty his holding, is to a 
certain extent a capitalist. In connection 
with this admirable system, two servants of the 
East- India Company merit especial mention. 
The task of revising the settlement, and recon- 
structing it upon better principles, belongs to 
Mr. Mertins Bird ; the duty of carrying it 
out, and realizing its advantages to the inhabi- 
tants, was reserved for Mr. Thomason, who 
administered the affairs of the North-Western 
Provinces as lieutenant-govenor for nine years. 
Neither gentleman lives to contemplate the 
success of his labours, Mr. Bird died in this 
country, in August, 1853 ; Mr. Thomason was 
removed from life in the same year, almost 
immediately after his appointment to the 
governorship of Madras, to which presidency 
it wae anticipated that he would render similar 
benefits to those which he had conferred on 
the North-West Provinces. The. Court of 
Directors were not Unmindful of his merits, 
and bore to them the following testimony, in 
the dispatch acknowledging the communication 
of the melancholy news of his death 


“ Mr. Thomason had obtained distinction in 
the several stages of his official progress ; and 
as lieutenant-governor' of the North-Western 
Provinces dunng a period of nine years, he 
exhibited all the qualities of an accomplished 
and successful administrator. He omitted no 
research, and spared no pains, to make him- 
self master of evesy subject that came before 
him, however minute, or however comprehen- 
sive. His decisions, founded on results so 
obtained, were clearly, concisely, and impres- 
sively delivered. We seldom dissented from 
his judgment, and never but with hesitation 
and reluctance. He inculcated and maintained 
discipline in the public service by the discern- 
ment with which he observpd and rewarded 
merit, by a rare union of conoiliation and firm- 
ness, by uniform kindneBS and courtesy to those 
below him, and by his own marked example of 
deference to superior authority, in his admi- 
nistration of the territorial revenue, an efficient 
watchfulness over the just interests of the 
state was always tempered by a benevolent 
care for the well-being of t£e agricultural com- 
munity. We are persuaded that all classes 
who lived under his government, from the 
highest public servant to the cultivator of the 
soil, must participate in the sorrow which wo 
feel for his loss.” Within these provinces are 
some thriving and populous towns, the chief of 
which are noticed in their proper places in the 
alphabetical arrangement. There aro also 
several educational establishments. Those 
partaking of a collegiate character will be 
found mentioned under the heads of their 
respective localities. For tho promotion of 
popular instruction, a comprehensive scheme 
has recently been devised, and partially brought 
into operation, in the way oT experiment. It 
contemplates the establishment of schools in 
[each tehsildarree division of the Provinces, the 
masters of which are to receive small salaries 
from government, in addition to tho fees 
received on account of the scholars ; the course 
of instruction to comprise reading and writing 
the vernacular languages, both Oordoo and 
Hindee ; accounts, and the mensuration of 
land according to the native system. Instruc- 
tion in history, geography, geometry, and 
other useful subjects, is also proffered ; but 
the communication of this appe.'irs to be depen- 
dent on the desire of the people to receive it. 
The working of tho system is to be under the 
supervision of pergunnah visitors, ziilah visitors, 
and a visitor-general. This system, it is to bo 
observed, is intended not to supersede native 
schools, but to increase their number and im- 
prove their character. The government schools 
will be in fact central model establishments, 
exhibiting the advantages of An improved 
course of teaching, and aiding th(p efforts of tho 
inhabitants in adopting such means as may 
tend to secure its benefits to their children. 

Under the last general arrangement for the 
government of India (3 k 4 Wm. 4, cap. 85), 
the then existing presidency of Fort YVillhun 
was to 1)6 divided into two presidencies ; one 
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retaining the previous name, the other to be 
called the Presidency of Agra. This plan, 
however, was never acted upon ; and by an 
not subsequently passed (5&6Wm. 4, cap. 62), 
power was given to tlfe home authorities to 
suspend its operation, and to the Governor- 
Geucral in Council to appoint during such 
suspension a lieutenant-governor of the North- 
Western Provinces, exercising his powers 
within an extent of territory .defined by the 
authority from whom he Received his appoint- 
ment, and with such limitations as the same 
authority might deem fit. Agra is the seat of 
the government thus established ; from which 
circumstance the officer administering it is 
often called the lieutenant-governor of Agra. 

NOS A REE, in the British district of Surat, 
presidency of Bombay, a town situate on the 
left or south bank of the river Poorna, and 
eight miles al»ove its fall into the Gulf of Cam- 
bay. The river “ is wide at the entrance, but 
difficult of access, on account of the winding 
channel among banks, and has but three or 
four feet in it at low* water spring tides. ” The 
town is eligibly situate, and surrounded by 
much rich cultivation, principally dry. Many 
of the inhabitants are Parse e weavers, who 
work to supply the markets of Surat ; and 
there are many art ilk i* in copper, brass, iron, 
and wood. There is considerable coasting and 
export trade in grain, coarse sugar, wood, and 
other articles, the produce of the country. 
As the port, however, belongs in sovereignty 
to the Guicowar, the provisions of the British 
customs laws have nqt been introduced therein. 
Population 15,000. Distance from Surat, S., 
PS miles; Bombay, N., 140. Lat. 20 u 55', 
long. 73 . 

NOSHEHR SERAI, or NAOSIIERA.— 
An e\ten»>ive caravanserai on the route from 
Lahore to Cashmere by the Pir Panjal Pass. 
It is built of brick, faced at the gateways with 
stone, and was originally of such strength as 
to servo for a fortress as well as a caravanserai ; 
but it is now in a ruinous state. It is situate on 
the river Tauhi or Tihoi, which, at thirty-five 
or forty miles to the south-easd, falls into the 
Chiriab. An inscription on one of tho gate- 
ways records that it was built bv the Mogul 
emperor Akbar. Noahehr Serai is in lat. 
33'!*', long. 74° 17'. * 

NOS5HURITH, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on tho route from the city of Agra to 
Etawa, and 41 miles E. of the former. Lat, 
27° 6', long. 78° 40\ 

NOSOOMv — A town in the British district 
of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 45 miles 
N.W. of Cuddapah. Lat, 1 4° 58', long. 78° 27'. 

NOUBUTPOOlt, in the British district of 
Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Hazarebaugh to 
Benares, 1(12 miles N.W. of the former, 27 
&E. of the Latter. It has a bazar, and a 
staging bungalow, or public lodge for travellers, 
and is situate on the left bank of the river 


Kurumnasa, here crossed by a bridge of 
masonry, the material for wnich is a very 
hard, fine-grained, light-red sandstone, quar* 
ried in hills situate to the east. Supplies are 
abundant, and the water of the Kurumnasa is 
as “ clear as crystal.” The road in this part of 
the route it good. Lat. 25° 19 7 , long. 83° 29'. 

NOUGAON, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route from the town of 
Moradabad to Muzuffernugur, and 28 miles 
N.W. of the former place. It has a bazar. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 916 miles. Lat. 
29° 1', long. 78“ 29'. 

NOUGA WA, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurb to that of Muttra, and 16 miles 
S.W. of the former. Lat. 27° 41', long. 
78° 3'. 


NOUGMA.— See Nouoawa. 

NOURUNGA, or AITRUNGABAD, in 
the British district of Behar, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, a town, the principal place of a thana 
or police division of the same name, situate 
on the route from liazarebaugli to Benares, 
88 miles N.W. of former, 101 S.E. of latter. 
It has a bazar. The town lias Cl 5 houses, 
which, according to the usually admitted ratio 
of inmates to houses, would assign it a popula- 
tion of 3,075 ‘persons. Lat. 24 c 44, long. 
84° 25'. 


NOURUNGABAD, in the British district 
of Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
that of M uttra, and four miles S. of the latter. 
Lat. 27° 26', long. 77° 47'. 

NOURUNGABAD, in tho territory of 
Oude, a small town on the route from Bareilly 
to Seetapore, 77 miles S.E. of the former, 
28 N.W. of the latter. It is situate five 
miles E. of*the left bank of the Goomtee, 
crowed by the route from Bored ly, and fordable 
by cattle from December* to June, during 
which interval the average depth is three feet. 
At other times it must bo crossed by ferry. 
There is a bazar hero. Lat. 27° 46', long. 80° 26'. 

NOURUNGABAD, in the British district 
of Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village ou the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Mynpooree, and four miles 
S.E. of the former, Lat. 27° 52', long. 78° 13'. 

NOITSHARA, in the Peshawur division of 
the Punjaub, a town situate on the banks of 
the Kabool river, 18 miles N.W. of Attock. 
Here, in 1 823, the Afghans were utterly routed 
by the Sikhs, commanded by Runjeet Singh. 
The Sikhs 1 1 lit a fort here, under the direction 
of General Avitabile ; it has four bastions and 
a double row of loopholes. The vicinity has 
been selected for the site of a sanatorium for 
troops in tho province of Peshawur. The 
inundations caused by the heavy rains of L856 
completely destroy ed the cantonment at this 
place. Lat. 34° 3',' long. 72° 2'. 
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NOUSHER A, in the Punjab, a village, 
with an adjoining fort, pn the route from 
Attock to Kashmir, by Mazufurabad, from 
which last place it is distant about 20 miles 
S.W, It is situate at the western base of the 
mountains inclosing Kashmir on the west. 
The surrounding country consistesof parched 
uncultivated plains, intersected at aifferent 
distances by long, rocky, barren ridges. 
Noushera is in lat. 34° 8', long. 73° 8'. 

NOU V ARE NGAPOOR. — A town in the 
recently lapsed tcrritoiy of Nagpore or Berar, 
situate 34 miles E. by N. from Jugdulapoor 
Bustur, and 107 miles N.W. from Vizianagrum. 
Lat. 10° 20', long.*S2° 27'. 

NOWABAD, or NUWABPOORAH, in 
the British district of Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route, up 
the course of the RAmgunga (Western), from 
Moradabad cantonment to Fort Almora, 
44 miles N. of the former. Lat. 29° 28', 
long. 78" 45'. 

NOWADA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Moorshedahad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
94 miles N. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 55', long. 
88° 23'. 

NOWA DEYRA, in Kinde, a village on 
the route from Larkhana to Sukkur, and 
12 miles E. of the former town. It contains 
about 100 houses and five wells. The road in 
this part of the [route is a mere path through 
jungle. Lat. 27 J 38', long. 68° 19'. 

NOWAEE, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypnre, 
a town 50 miles S.E. of the city of Jeypore. 
Here, in 1 804, the grand British army under 
General Lake was encamped, to give effect to 
the attack ouRampoora, which was stormed by 
a detachment undur Colonel Don. Lat. 2G 3 21 , 
long. 76° 3'. 

NO W All AON . — See NygowaH. 

NOWAG HAM. — A town injthe territory 
of one of the hill tribes of Orissa, 45 miles 
N.W. by W. from Goomaoor, and 123 miles 
W. by S. from Cuttack. Lat. 20° 9 , long. 81 3'. 

N O W AGUDD A. — See N owagumi. 

NOWAGUDDA, on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, a town in the native state of 
Nowagurlda, 133 miles ft. W. by W. from 
Humbulpoor, and 107 miles N. by W. from 
the hill zemindarry of Jeypnor. Lat. 20" 33', 
long. 82" 13'. 

NOWACUR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Palamow, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 22 
miles N.E. by E. of Bahuuow. Lat. 23 J 59', 
long. 84 rj 20'. 

NOW AG UR.— A town in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nagpore, situate 162 miles 
E.N.E. from Nagpore, and 100 miles S. from 
Sohagpoor. Lat. 21° 53', long. 81" 32'. 

NOWAGUR. — A town in the recently 
lapsed territory of *Nagpore, situate on the 
right bank of the Husdah river, and 46 miles 
8.K. by E. from Ruttunpoor. Lat. 21* 52', 
long. 82* 43'. 


NOW. 

NOWAGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, 75 miles N.N.E. from 
Oodoypoor, and 70 miles S.W. by S. from 
Ajmeer. Lat. 25® 39'. long. 74° 10'. 

NOWAGURH. — A raj subject to the poli- 
tioal agent for thd south-west frontier. It is 
of irregular shape, and is bounded on tho 
north, west, and south by the recently lapsed 
territory of Berar, and on tho east by Kerrial. 
Its centre is ii> lat. 20° 20', long. 82° 25' ; its 
area is 1,512 square miles. From official 
statements, the country seems to be among 
the worst governed of those within tho circle 
to which it belongs. The rajah was at one 
period reported by the political agent to be 
under arrest for the attempted murder of three 
horse-dealers. Many other murders were 
attributed to him ; and it appeared that he 
was in the habit of offering human sacrifices, 
in the manner of the Khoonds, but with a 
difference as to the selection of victims. The 
Khoonds have no predilection as to origin, but 
rear from infancy children of any caste for the 
terrible purpose ; while tffe rajah of this dis- 
trict preferred Brahmins, they being enemies 
of the caste to which he himHelf belonged. 
The country was estimated to produce about 
5,000 rupees annually ; but the tribute, though 
only 400 rupees, was obtained with difficulty. 
The population is estimated at 68,000. Nowa- 
gudda, the chief town, is in lat. 20° 30', long. 
82° 12'. 

NOWAKOTE. — A town in the British 
district of Hydrabad, province of Scindo, 
presidency of Bombay, 7*5 miles S.E, by E. of 
Hydrabad. Lat. 21° 51', long. 69° 31'. 

NOWAKOTE, in the ftinde Sagur Dooab 
divisiou of the Punjab, a ttttvn ^situated 32 
miles N.W. from the right hank of the Che- 
naub, 62 miles N. of the town of Mooltan. 
Lat. 31°, long. 71" 30'. 

NOW AN UpG UR, in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, a seajw>rt on 
a creek indenting the southern shore of the 
Gulf of Cuteh. It is the principal place of 
the district of Haliar, and is described as a 
considerable town, ami nearly four miles in 
circuit. It has much trade, and the cloths ma- 
nufactured hero are celebrated for their fine 
quality. Tho dyes given to those fabrics are 
peculiarly admired, and their excellence is 
attributed to the quality of the water of tho 
Nagno, which washes the walls of the city. 
Piece-goods are manufactured here for the 
Arabian and African markets. In the sea 
north of the town are some beds of pearl- 
oysters, belonging to the chief* of the place; 
but the pearls are not fine, ajid from mis- 
management the stock is wasting away. The 
chief, who l>ears the title of of Nowa- 
nuggur, holds the greater part of tho district 
of Haliar in jaghire ; his territory comprising 
540 villages, with a population estimated at 
207,080. Ho pays to the British government 
an annual tribute of 47,259 rupees (independ- 
ently of what is paid for villages occupied by 
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him in the prant or division of Kattywar), 
and to the Guicowar 77,517 rupees. Copper- 
ore has been discovered in a range of hills 
near the town. Distance from Ahmedabad, 
S.W., 160 miles ; Rarocla, W., 200 ; Surat, 
N. W. f 190 ; Bombay, N.W.J310. Lat. 22 c 28', 
long. 70° 11'. 

NOWAR RY. — A town In the district of 
Beoghur above the Ghauts, in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nagpore, situate 50 miles 
N.E. from Deogliur, and fl miles S.W. by K. 
from Jubbulpoor. Lat. 22° 20', long. 79 J 20'. 

NOWA THU LA. — A village in the Raj- 
poot state of Jessulrnoer, on the loute from 
the town of Bcekancer to that of J cssulmeer, 
and 48 miles N.K of the latter. It contains 
a small fort, 100 houses, thirty shops, and two 
wells 195 feet deep, yielding brackish water. 
The road in this part of the route is sandy and 
bad. Lat. 27 3 7', long. 71° 43'. 

NOWBUTPOOTt. — A town in the British 
district of Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 18 
miles W.S.W. of •Patna. Lat. 25' 27', 
long. <S5 J . 

NO WO AON, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of theN.W. Provinces, 
a village on the light bank of the Ganges, 
18 miles N.W. m the C'ty of Mirzapoor. Lat. 
25° 14, long. 82° 26'. 

NOWGAON. — See Nyaoaon. 

NOWGONG. — *A town in the British 
district of Nowgong, Lower Assam, situate 
50 miles E. of Burning. The area of the 
district of which tins town is the principal 
place is 4,1 d0 square miles, sustaining a popu- 
lation of 70,000 inhabitants. Lat. 26' 21', 
long. 92 49'. 

NOWOmil, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Mirzapoor to Ram- 
triir, 50 miles E.S.E. of the former. Lat. 
24 J 50', long. 83 19'. 

NOWLGOONP.-- A town locally situated 
within, tho district of Dharwar, presidency of 
Bombay, 24 miles E.N.K. of Dharwar. The 
estate of which this town is the principal place 
has been allowtd to descend to an adopted son, 
the former chief Inning died in 1838 without 
issue, fn recognising the adoption, the British 
government insisted upon the fulfilment of 
certain conditions ; among which were the 
abolition of all duties on trade, and the general 
assimilation of the administration to the system 
prevailing in tho neighbouring government 
villages. Lat. 15° 33', long. 75° 2a. 

NOWPAl.’PA.— A town in the British 
district of Ganjarn, presidency of Madras, 
79 miles S.W, by S. of Ganjam, Lat. 18* 33', 
long. 84° 21'. 

NOWPOOR, m the British collectorate of 
Candeish, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
the route from Surat to Mallignum, 60 miles 
E. of the former, and 65 N.W. of the latter, 
Lat. 21° 9'* long. 73° 48'. 
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NOWR, in the British district of Gomck- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a tai 
or small lake, which, during the periodical 
annual rains, is about three miles long and one 
brood, but of al>out a third of the size in the 
dry season, when it shoals throughout, and is 
iu many parts overgrown with reeds and other 
aquatic vegetation. Lat. 26" 4(f, long. 83TL9'. 

NOWSAKA.— vSee No-sakke. 

NOWSJTAKA, in Bhawlpoor, a small town 
with a good bazar, ami am rounded by a wall. 
It is situate on an eminence at the \vent< rn 
edge of a ravine, in a fertile country crowded 
witli villages. Lat. 28° 26', long. 70° 20'. 

NOWSHARRA, in the Punjab, a village 
situate on an offset of the Indus, and five 
miles from the lofl bank of the main stream. 
It is about eight miles north of the town of 
Loia, on tlie route from Dora Ismael Khan to 
Mooltan. Lat. 31*' 4', long. 71 1 2'. 

NOWS 11 ERA. — A town of Sinde, in the 
district subject to Ali Moorad, 70 miles S.W. 
by S. from Sukkur, and 88 miles S.S.W. from 
Shi bar poor. Lat. 26 1 51', long. 6S° 10'. 

NOW SHEBA, in the Daman division of 
the Run jab, a town situated on the right bank 
of the Indus, 58 miles N.W. of the town of 
Mooltan. Lat. 30' 42', long. 70 J 58'. 

NOWSUR, in Sinde, a village on the route 
from Khikarpoob to Laikhana, and seven miles 
and a half S.W. of the former town. There 
are between 200 and 300 inhabitants. The 
place is supplied with water from two wells. 
Lat. 27" 51, long. 68* 34'. 

NOWSUR,* in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route, via Nagor, from 
Jessulmere to Nusseerabad, and 163 miles 
N.W. of the latter. It is supplied with water 
from one well 260 feet deep. Lat. 26 r 54', 
long. 72' 57’. 

NOVEL RIVER. — A Uibutary of tho 
Cauvery, rising in lat. 10° <>.) , long. 76° 4L, 
on the eastern slope of the Western Ghats, 
and flowing in an easterly direction for ninety- 
five miles through tho British district of Coim- 
batore, and past the town of the same name, 
falls into the Cauvery on the right side, near the 
town of Kodumudy, in lat. 11° 4', long. 77 u 59 . 

NOZEEI). — An estate or petty territory so 
called, situate within the British district of 
Masulipatam, presidency of Madras. This 
tract acquired some notoriety in this country 
between twenty and thirty years ago, from the 
successful issue of a bill then introduced into 
}tarlioment, for compelling the East-India 
Company to satisfy the claim of Mr. James 
Hodgea in respect of money Advanced on the 
security of : he lands of the zemindarry. Tho 
particulars, which are somewhat curious, will 
be found detailed in the Appendix to Thornton's 
History of India, vol. \% page 379. Lat* 
16° 35', long. 80° 45'. 

NUBBEEGUNJ, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, Kent. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
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a town on the route from Mynpooree to Luck* 
now, 24 miles E. of the former. Lat. 27° 12 7 , 
long. 79® 27'. 

NUBBEEPOOR, in the British district of | 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawupore to that of Calpee, and 22 miles N.E. 
of $1 latter. Lat. 26° 21', long. 80* 2'. ♦ 

NUBBEESIR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, presi- 
dency of Bombay, 83 miles E. by S. of Hydra- 
bad. Lat. 25° 6', long. 66° 44'. 

NUBEENUGUR, in the British district of 
Behar, a town at the base of the mountains 
stretching along the south frontier. It is the 
principal place of a thana or police division 
containing, with the neighbouring thana ofj 
Mujiainha, 1,085 villages, and a population of 
105,883, of whom the Brahminists are fifteen 
to one to the Mussulmans. The town of 
Nubeenugur contains 461 houses ; and if the 
usually received ratio of inmates to houses be 
admitted, the population may be assumed at 
2,305. Distant S.W. from Gaya 55 miles; 
Benares, S.E., 85. Lat. 24° 36', long. 84° 10'. 

NUDDEA. — A British district under the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, apparently thus denomi- 
nated from a town of the same name, which, 
however, is situate in the British district of 
Burdwan. It is bounded on the north by the 
British district Bajeshaye ; on«the east by the 
British districts Pubna and Jessore ; on the 
south by the British district Baraset ; on the 
west by the British districts Hoogly, Beer- 
bhoom, and Burdwan ; and on the north-west 
by the British district Moorshedabad : it lies 
between lat. 22° 49^ — 24° 10 ; , long. 88° 9' — 
89 Q 11' ; is about ninety miles in length from 
north to south, and forty-five in breadth : the 
area is 2,942 square miles. It is altogether 
comprised within the delta of the Ganges, the 
branches of which everywhere tr^yerse it. The 
principal streams commuuicate with each other 
by numerous lateral offsets, the whole surface 
being overspread wtth a reticulation of water- 
courses, and extensively inundated during the 
periodical nuns. Considerable progress lias 
been made of late years in facilitating the 
navigation of the rivers by which Nuddea is 
traversed. This district, besides the advantages 
of extensive water-carriage and ample means 
Of irrigation, has a fertile, friable soil, easily 
vnltivated, and producing in abundance rice, 
various kinds of millet, maize, pulse, oil-seeds, 
eocurbitaceous plants, sugar-cane, indigo, to- 
bacco, and hemp. The mulberry is grown to 
great extent, to yield food for the silkworm. 
Though populous and productive, Nuddea, like 
most other parts of Bengal, has few towns of 
any importance. Kishnugur, the seat of the 
civil establishment, Plaasey, and Humsunkra, 
are described under their respective names in 
the alphabetical arrangement. 

The numerous watercourses rendering land | 
routes difficult, and affording ready means of 
communication by water in every part and 


direction, preclude, in a great degree, the con- 
struction of roads, while they obviate their 
necessity. There are but two chief routes; 
one from Bouth to north, from Calcutta to 
Berhampore, by Kishfiugur and Plasaey ; the 
other from south-west to north-east, from Cal- 
cutta to Jessore, Fureedpore, and Dacca. This 
last route, however, is so wretched, that it is 
described by Garden as u no regular road : dis- 
tances uncertain” The physical circumstances 
of the district, and its vicinity to the metropolis, 
obviously denote it to be capable of great ad- 
vances in general prosperity. The population 
is stated in the article Bengal. 

At the time of the invasion of Bengal by the 
Mussulmans, under Bakhtyar Ghilji, 1202, the 
tract comprehended within Ibis district was 
£uled by Rajah Luchmunyah, who, though 
possessing the aneient city of Gaur, resided m 
Jfuddea, at present, as already mentioned, 
within the British district of Burdwan ; and 
who, being attacked by the Mussulmans, fled, 
leaving his dominions a prey to the invaders, 
by whom they were speed : ly overrun and per- 
manently conquered. ‘Nuddea subsequently 
followed the fortunes of Bengal, and in 1765 
was included withinfethe grant made under the 
firman of the emperor Shah Alum. The titles 
of the rajahs of Nuddea had been discontinued 
for two generations ; but in 1849, Srees Chancier 
Roy, a descendant of the ancient family, re- 
ceived permission from the British government 
to take the title of maharajtli. 

NUDDEA, in the British district of Burd- 
wan, under the lieu t. -go y. of Bengal, a town 
on the route from Cutwa to Hoogly, 20 miles 
S.E. of the former, 34 N. of the latter. It 
is situate on the right bank, of the Bhagrut- 
tee, or great western branch of tho Ganges, at 
the point where it is joined by the branch 
denominated the Jeihnghee, the united volume 
of water acquiring the name of the Hoogly. 
Here is an antique Brahimnicnl college, now- 
fallen into decay. The town, though within 
another district, gives name to the district 
Nuddea, on the opposite or eastern side of tho 
Bhagruttee. It appears to have been, at the 
remotest period of its history, the residence of 
a Hindoo sovereign, who was spelled m 1203 
by Bukbtyar Ghilji, subahdar or governor of 
Bengal, who had been raised to that station 
by Kootb-ood-deen, the sovereign of Delhi. 
Distant N. from Calcutta, by land, 60 miles ; 
by water, along the course of the Hoogly, 80. 
Lat. 23° 25', long. 88° 22'. 

NUDDYAGONG, in a detached portion of 
the native state of Dutteea, ft small town on 
the route, by Koonch, from Gwalior to Calpeo, 
53 miles W. of the latter. It las a bazar, and 
being situate on the river Puihuj, is well sup- 
plied with water. Lat. 26® 6', long. 79® 5'. 

NUGAON, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Futtehgurh, and 25 miles 
I N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27 ? 27', long. 79* 20'. 
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NUGEENA, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, Jieut.-goy. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the ro\ite fropi Alwur, by Ferozpore, 
to Delhi, and 65 mile# S.W. of the latter. 
Hero is a handsome bungalow, or lodging-house 
for travellers, which was originally built as a 
country seat by Slmmsuddin Khan, of Fcroz- 
pore, who was hanged at Dejhi in 1836, for the 
murder of William Fraser, the British political 
agent. The road in this part of the route is 
good. Lat. 27" 55', long. 77° 

NUGEENAH, in the British district of 
Bijnour, division of Jiohilcund, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
llurdwarto Moradnbad, and 48 miles N.W. of 
the latter. It is situate five or six miles S. of 
the belt of forest marking the Terai, and is 
described by Davidson as “ a very large, popu- 
lous town or city, full of brick-built houses and 
bazars. This is the Purmingham of Hpp4| 

J mlia, and is known from the attention paid W 
the manufacture of gun-barrels and detonating- 
locks for fowling-pieces.” The population was 
stated by Davidson 'to be above 30,000 souls; 
but a more recent return gives only 14,001. 
The surrounding country is open and culti- 
vated, ami the road in thi$parl of the muto is 
good. Elevation above the sea 819 feet ; dis- 
tance N.W, frmn ^aHitta 936 miles. Lat. 
29 27', long. 78* 30*. 

NUOOKREE.— A town in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nagporo, situate on the 
lett bank of the Weiugunga river, and* 8*2 
miles S.E. fiom Nagpoor. Lat. 20° 19', 
long. 80°. 4 

NrOGKA.- A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Kutlam, nine miles N. E. by 
E. fiom Uutlam, and 165 miles E. by N. from 
Ahmcdabad. Lat. 23° 20', long. 75 u 8'. 

NGGOnt.— A town in the native state of 
Dholpoor, 11 miles S.W. from Pholpoor, and 
46 miles fc.S.W. from Agra. Lat. 26" 34', 
lung. 77 ' 53'. 1 

NtJGGl T K.- See Bednokk. 

N IIGGI’ UNAUlfc.— A town in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nagpore or IWtat, situate 
10 miles E. from Jugdullapoor, and 26 miles 
S.E. by E. frqin the hill zemimlarry of Jey- 
poor. Lat. 19 13', long. 82“" 7'. 

NUGGCli PARK (IK. A town in the 
British district of Hydrabad, province of 
Scinde, presidency of Bombay, 154 miles S E. 
by E. of Hydrabad. Lat. 24 7 22\ long. 
70 J 38'. 

NUGLA, in the British district of Pillee- 
bheet, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town on tho route from Belheri to Nugeena, 
ivml 28 miles W. of the former. Lat. 28° 59', 
long. 79 ‘ 36'. 

NUGLEEA, in the British district of Me- 
railabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town close to the north -western frontier, to- 
ward# the district Bijnour, and four miles K. 
of the left bank of the Ganges. Lat. 28° 52', 
long. 78° 15'. 

4 T 


NUGLUH, in the British district of Muzuf* 
furnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on tho route from Kurnal to Meerut, 
and seven miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 
29" 18', long, 77" 8'. 

NUGOWLUH, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cant-onraent of 
Allygurh to that of Moradabad, and seven 
miles N.E. of the former. The road in this 
part of tho route is good ; the country open, 
with a clayey soil, partially cultivated. Lat. 
28° 1', long. 78° 10'. 

NUGRA, in the British district of Azina* 
gurli, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province, a 
town on the route from Aziingurh to Chupra, 
45 miles E. of the former. Lat. 25° 56', 
long. 83° 56'. 

NTJGRA, in the British district of Pillee- 
blieet, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route to Rudopoor from the 
town of Pilloebheet, 28 miles N.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 28" 67', long. 79" 36'. 

NUGTTLSUR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Jkilasore, northern division of Cuttack, 
lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 20 miles N.E. by E. of 
Balasore. Lat. 21" 37', long. 87' 13'. 

NUG UR BERRA. — A town in the British 
district of Camroop, Lower Assam, 44 miles 
W. of Gowhatty. Lat. 26" 5', long. 91 7 2'. 

NVGUUDA, in tho British district of Mir- 
zapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on thy left bank of the Ganges, 25 
miles N.W of Mirzapoor. Lat. 25° 15', long. 
82° 23'. 

NUGl’RE*A, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, ii«*ut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Meerut to Muttra, 
and 29 miles N.E. of tne latter. Lat. 27 c 52', 
long. 77 50'. 

NUOUR^KHAS, a mtulII town, giving 
name to the pergunuali nr subdivision of 
Aurungabad-Nugur, in tbi British district of 
Goruckporc, lieut.-gov. flf the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, is situate on the northern bank of 
the small lake called Ch«»mla Tal. It contains 
100 bouses; and consequently, allowing six 
persons to each, a population of 600. It has 
defences in good repair, in the native style, 
as it is the residence of a chief, or petty rajah. 
Distant W. from the cantonment of Goruck- 
porc 44 miles. Lat, 26° 42’, long. 82° 43'. 

NV JEER ARAD, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Hurd war to Morada- 
bad, and 31 m^es S.E. of the former. It is 
called from Nujeebuddowlah, a Rolnlla chief, 
who founded it about the middle of the last 
century. Its bite is not well selected, being 
low and swampy. Hardwicke, who visited it 
in a.P. 1796, describes it at that time “about 
six furlongs in length, witfc some regular streets, 
broad, and inclosed bv barriers at different dis- 
tances, forming distinct Imzars. In the neigh- 
bourhood are the remains of many considerable 
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buildings.’* Outside the town is the tomb of 
Nujeebuddowlab, surrounded by a square build- 
ing, formed into apartments for the accommo- 
dation of those engaged in performing cere- 
monies for the benefit of the soul of the 
deceased. The town is at present thriving 
and considerable, having a brisk transit-trade 
between Kumaon and the south. Two #niles 
south-east of the town is Puthurgarh, a large 
square brick-built fort, with bastions at the 
angles, and at the spots equidistant from them 
in the middle of each face. The road in this 
part of the route is good. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta, rid Moradabad, 950 miles. Lat. 
29° 37', long. 78° 25'. 

NUKOOR, in the British district of Sulia- 
runpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Suharunpoor to Kurnal, 
14 miles W. of the former. Lat. 29° 56', 
Ifing. 77° 23', \ 

NULCHERA, in the British district of 
Backergunje, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the right or south-west side of the Ganges. 
It is the principal port and commercial place 
of the district, and to it repair, in considerable 
numbers, river craft from the Arracan coast 
and other places to the eastward. There is 
also active communication by means eff the 
river with Calcutta and other places westward 
or north-westward. The principal imports are 
teak and iron ; the exports are much more con- 
siderable, consisting of rice, cocoanuts, and 
betelnuts. Distance N. from Burisaul 12 miles. 
Lat. 22° 55', long. 90° 19'. 

NULDROOG, in one of the recently seques- 
trated districts of the Nizam, a* town with a 
fort on an eminence. Distance from Beeder, 
W., 81 miles: from the city of Hydrabad, 
N.W., 150. Lat. 17° 4Q 7 , long. 76° 20'. 

NULHATTEE. — A town in* the British 
district of Ee&rbhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
126 miles N .N.W, of Calcutta. ®Lat. 24^ 18 f , 
long. 87° 50'. 

NULKAIt. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, situate on the right bank of the Monas 
river, and 77 miles N.W. by N. from Durruug. 
Lat. 27° 22', long. 91“ 30'. 

NULLACHERLA. — A town in the British 
district of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
56 miles N. by E. of Masulipatam, Lat. 
16 ° 57, long. 81° 29'. 

NULLING. — A town in the British district 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 24 miles 
N.E. by N. of Malligaum. Lat. 20° 50', long. 
74° 4T. 

NUMBALGERRY .— A ttom in the Bri- 
tish district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 
40 miles S.W. of Bellary. Lat. 14° 42', long, 
70° 26'. * 

NUNA. — A river rising in the British dis- 
trict of Tirhoot, in lake 10 miles S.W. of 
the town of Mozuifurpoor, and in lat. 26° V, 
long. 85° 18'. It flows in a south-easterly 
direction for sixty miles through the district 


of Tirhoot, and twenty miles through that of 
Mongheer, to its junction with the Bagmuttee, 
in lat. 25° 30', long. 80,° 12'. 

N UND ANAWONUM. — A town in the 
British district of Netlore, presidency of Ma- 
dras, 73 miles N.W. of Nellore. Lat. 15 '13', 
long. 79" 16'. 

NUN DA N A WON DM . — A town in the 
British district of Nellore, presidency of Ma- 
dras, 80 miles N.N.W. of Nellore. Lat. 15' 29', 
long. 79° 31'. « 

N UN D A PO RU M. — A town in the hill 
zemindarry of Jeypore, presidency of Madras, 
55 miles S. from Jeypoor, and 71 miles N.W. 
by W. from Vizagapatam. Lat. 18 ' 14', long. 
82° 28'. * 

NUNDEEJAH, a river of the British dis- 
trict of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of Agra, rise* on 

t i eastern declivity of the lofty Nanda Devi 
untain, about lat. 30 1 22', long. 80 8', and 
having an easterly course of about eight miles, 
falls into theGoree, a great feeder of the Kali, 
at an elevation of 10,51 4 feet above the sea. 
It was crossed near its mouth by means of a 
sangha or bridge of spars, by Webb, in the 
beginning of June^when it was found to be 
twelve yards wide, and with a rapid turbid 
stream. A mile higher up, its course was 
buried beneath snow-beds. 

NUNDGUNJE, in the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route front' the cantonpient of 
Benares to that of Ghazeepoor, 36 miles N.E. 
of the former, 10 \V. of the latter, three N.W. 
of the left bank of the Ganges. The road in 
this part of the route is good. Lat. 25 J 30’, 
long. 83" 30'. 

NU N D1 A L LUMPHTT. — A town in the 
British district of Cuddapah, presidency of 
Madras, 17 miles N. of Cuddapah. Lat, 1 4° 43 , 
long. 78° 50'. 

NUN DL AROO R, in the British district 
of Agra, a village on the route from the city 
of Agra to Allygurh, and nine miles N. of the 
former. The road in this part of the route is 
very good, the country partially cultivated. 
Lat. 27° 15', long. 78 r 7. 

NCNDOORBAR. — A town^in the British 
district of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 
61 miles N.N.W. of Malligaum. Lat. 21° 22', 
long. 74° 12'. 

NUN DO UR, in the British district of 
Gomckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a tal or small lake three miles long and one 
broad. It is generally shallow^ yet in several 
places tolerably deep ; channtois of no great 
width wind among shoals overgrown with reeds, 
amidst which the water is in Some parts not 
easily perceived by a spectator ©n shore. Lat. 
46', long. 83° 15'. 

NUNDOW, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from Agra, by Khasgunj, to 
Bareilly, and nine miles N. E. of the former. 
Lat. 27 & 16', long. 78" 16'. * 
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NUNDPOOR. — A town in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nagpore or Berar, situate 
44 miles S. hy W. from* Nagpore, and IOC miles 
E.S.E. from Elliohpoor. Lat. 20° 33', long, 
79 * 2 '. * 

tfUNDRA KHATL, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, a town situate on the right bank 
of the Gombela Tochue rivet*, 123 miles S.S.W. 
of the town of Peshawur. Lat. 32 3 24', long. 
70* 48'. 

N UNDWA, in the British district of Saugur 
and Nerhuddft, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Jubbulpoor to 
jRaitool, 48 mifes S.W. by W. of the former. 
Lat. 22° 44', lon£. 79° 25'. 

NUNDYAL.- -A town in the British dis- 
trict of Kurnool, presidency of Madras, 38 
miles S.E. by E. of Kurnool. Lat. 15* 
long. 78 J 33'. 

N UN DY DROOG, in the Mysore, a 
on a huge rock of granite, one of three which 
rise close to each oilier to a height exceeding 
1,500 feet. When invested in the year 1791, 
by a British force, the rock was inaccessible, 
except on one point, wheqp there was a double 
line of ramparts. Three weeks wore expended 
by the besieging e in rcgularlv working up 
the steep declivity, and in breaching ; and the 
place was stormed with the loss of thirty killed 
and wounded on the part of the British, who 
lost 129 in the whole course of the siege. 




miles W. of former, 35 E, of latter, 28 N.W. 
of the city of Bhurtpoor. Supplies and water 
may he had in abundance. Lat. 27° 25', long. 
77° 10'. * 

N UN JANOODE, in the Mysore, a town 
situate on the south or right side of the Cub- 
bany river, which, near this place, is crossed 
by a bridge, which is here looked upon as a 
prodigy of grandeur : in Europe it would be 
considered a disgrace to the architect of the 
meanest town. Thu arches are about five feet 
span ; the piers are of nearly an equal thick- 
ness, and do not present an angle to the stream. 
Tlie sides of the arch have scarcely any curva- 
ture, but are composed of two planes meeting 
at an acute angle. The parapet is rude, and 
the whole is composed of an irregular mixture 
of brick and stone. The pavement consists of 
rough and irregular flags, which form a very 
L ad road. The bridge is, however, both long 
and wide, and is a great convenience for foot- 
passengers, or merchants conveying their goods 
ou oxen. In and about this place are nume- 
rous Brahminical temples, most of them ruinous. 
The great temple, however, the gronnd-plan of 
which is a square of 400 cubits, is in repair. 
Distance from Seringapatam, IS., 22 miles. 
Lat. 12° 7', long. 70° 45'. 

NUNN ENWARRE. — A lofty mountain 
of Cashmere, in the range which bounds the 
valley on thd north -east. Over it is the 


on th£ north-east. Over it is 
t . .Bunderpoor Pass, from Cashmere into Tibet, 

rlyder All and Tippoo Sultan had been at great) VonHugel found the boiling- water point on it to 
trouble in fortifying this pout. “At one time ( p 0 which, according to the approxima- 

it was famed for tlnf salubrity of its climate, I j turn usually adopted, would give about 11,000 
and was frequently visited by invalids from j fo et f or the height of the pass. North-west 
Madras. It, however, became all at once un- 1 of this, tiie Nangaparvat attains a much 
healthy ; and has for many years been abandoned , greater elevation, the exact amount of which 
as a station.” Elevation above the sea 1,850, j lfH not been ascertained. Lat. 34* 31', long* 
feet; distance from Bangalore, N., 30 miles ; '74 »j|y 4 


Lat. 13° 22', 


frbm Seringapatam, N.E., 94. 
long. 77 45 . 

Nl T N DYGANAH. — A town in the British 
district of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
71 miles N.W. by W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 
10 47*. long. 80° 20 '. j 

NCNEOO. -A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jo< lh poor, 75 nyles N.W. by N. from dodhpoor , 1 
and 140 miles W.N.W. from Ajmcer. Lat. 
27° 14', long. 72 J 3T. 

NUNGAVELLY. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 22 
mil^s W.N.W. of Salem. Lat. IT 47', long. 
77 u 5f/. 

N U N GKLO W. — A town of Eastern Iudia, 
in the native territory of OJinlce, one of the 
CoBsya states, 36 miles S, from Gow batty, and 
53 miles N.N.W. from Silhet. Lat. 25° 37', 
long. 91° 40'. 

NUNGSAOOOM A.— A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, situate on the right bank of 
the Bag nee river, and 102 miles N.E. by E. 
from Darjeeling. Lat. 27" 54*, long. 89° 4T. 

NUNGUR, in the territory of Bhurtpore, a 
town on the route 'from Muttra to Alwar, 39 


NITNULA, or NUN F.WULAH, in the 
British dvaifct of UmbalU, ^rritory of Sirhind, 
a small town on the rout 3 from Kurnal to 
Patiala, and 50 miles N.W* of the former place. 
It is a ruinous town, situate in a level, fertile, 
and beautiful country, but scantily cultivated, 
and in consequence, in many places overrun 
with jungle. The rf>ad in this part of the 
route is bad, and, notwithstanding the level 
nature of the country, is in many places 
scarcely practicable for gunB or carriages. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,015 miles. 
Lat. 30* 14', long. 76° 39\ 

NUN WAR, in Sinde, a village on the 
route from Sehwan to Larkhaim, and 39 miles 
N, of the former town. It is situate near 
the north bank of a piece of stagnant water 
replenish * d during inundation by the Indus, 
the main channel of whioh is distant about a 
mile south. Lat. 26' 1 54', long. 67° *54'. 

NURAIOH, in the British district of Agra, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Allygurh, and four miles N. of the former. 
It is situate about a mile E. of the left or 
eastern bank of the Jumna, in a sandy spot 
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through which the road is heavy. Lat. 27° 12', 
long. 78 g 6'. * 

NUR AT, in the territory of Saugor and 
Nerbudda, a village at the north-east base of a 
range of hills dividing Bundelcund from Malwa, 
and ou the route from Tehree to Oojein, 80 
miles S.W. of former. South-west of the village 
commences the Nurat Ghat or Pass, at first 
narrow and stony, but after the brow of the 
hill has been surmounted, there is a good road. 
Lat. 24° 24', long. 78° 37'. 

NURELUH, in the British district of 
Paneeput, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a considerable village on the route from the 
city of Delhi to Kurnal, and 16 miles N.W. of 
the former. The rood in this part of the route 
is good. Lat. 28° 61', long. 77° 10'. 

N UKGOOND.— A town in the Southern i 
Ipahratta jaghire of Nurgoond, presidency o m 
Bombay, 69 miles E. by 8. from Belgaum, ancP 
109 miles W.N.W. from Bellary. Nearly all 
the villages of this estate have been mortgaged 
to creditors, and the position of its chief is 
represented as being greatly embarrassed. 
Lat. 15° 43', long. 75° 27'. 

NURHEE, in the British district of Ghazee- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate about two miles from the left 
bank of the river Ganges. It contains a popu- 
lation of 6,803 inhabitants, » Distant N.K. , 
from Ghazeepore 29 miles. Lat. 25° 40', 
long. 84° 6'. 

NURHUN. — A town in tlfe British dis- 
trict of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 40 miles j 
W.N.W. of Cliupra. Lat. 26* 66', long. 
84 J 20'. 

NURKEJR. — A town in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nagpore or# Bum r, situate J 
eight miles E. from the left bank of the' 
Wurda river, and 43 miles N.W. by W. from 
Nagpore. Lat. 21° 27', long. 78*36'. | 

NURKODA.— A town in the native state 
of Hyderabad, or«temtory of the Nizam, 1 
13 miles S,W. by W~. from Hyderabad, andi 
168 miles W.N.W. from Guntuor. Lat. 
17° 16', long. 78 J 23'. 

NURNULLA. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, | 
or territory of the Nizam, situate 31 miles W. 
from Ellichpoor, and 50 utiles E. from Boor- 
hampoor. Lat. 21° 14', long. 77° 7'. I 

NURPOOR, in the Baree Dooab division I 
of the Punjab, among the lower and southern « 
mountains of the Himalaya range, a town of; 
considerable importance, as being ou the route I 
from Hmdostan to Cashmere. It contains a I 
good and well-stocked bazar, and has 6,000 or * 
8,000 inhabitants, a large portion of whom 
are Casbmerians, employed in idiawl-weaving. 
There is a fort built of stones and mud, on an 
eminence about 200 feet high, at the base of 
which flows a small river, a feeder of the 
Jtavee^ which it joins about thirty miles lower 
down. It is commanded on every side by 


higher eminence*?. Nurpoor was formerly 
held by the Sikh government, who expelled 
the hereditary rajah.* Elevation alzove the 
sea 1,924 feet. It is in lat. 32° 18', long. 
75° 57 '. 

NURR AH. — if town in the recently lapsed 
territory of Nagpore or Berar, situate 93 miles 
S. by E. from Ruttuupoor, and 107 * miles 
W.S.VV. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 20° 66', 
long. 82° 29'. • 

N URRA LAH.-^A town in the native state 
of Calahandy, on tho south-wost frontier of 
Bengal, 37 miles E.N.E. from Joonnagudda, 
and 102 miles 8.8. W. from Sunfbulpoor. Lat. 
20° 4', long. 83° 31'. 

N UKRIAWUL, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from tho towu of Bareilly 
^Shfthjehaupoor, and four miles 8. E. of the 
Bnner. The road in this pait of the loute is 
good ; the country open, level, and cultivated. 
Lat. 28° 1 O', long. 79 l 31'. 

NURRODIE. — ‘A toWn in tho recently 
lapsed territory of Nagpore or Bexar, situite 
137 miles E.N.E. from Nagpore, and 77 milts 
8. from Ramgurh. Lat. 21 J 42', long. M * 10'. 

NURRUN, I UNPOOR, in the British dis- 
trict Budaon, }ieut.-gov. of the N.W T . Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route tiom the city of 
Agia to Bareilly, and 38 union 8.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 28 ' 5', long. 6'. . 

NURSAPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 
38 miles E. of Bombay. Lat. 18° 69', long. 
73° 28'. 

NURS1NGURH.— Thfe principal town of 
a native state of the same name, 37 mile* 
N.W. by N. from Bhopal, and 109 miles 
S.VY\ from Saugor. It is the residence of one 
of the chiefs between whom the district of 
Omutwaira is divided, and who exercise-* his 
authority undJr the title of Devvau. — See 
Omitwakka. Lat. 23° 40', long. 77 ' 6'. 

NUR81NGPETTAH. — A town in tho 
native state of Hyderabad, or territory of the 
Nizam, 62 miles N. from Hyderabad, and 170 
miles E. by N. from Sholapoog, Lat, 18* 6', 
long. 78* 28'. 

NUUSINGPOOR. — One of tho Cuttack 
Mehalw, in the province of Orissa : it lies on 
the left bank of the Mahan uddy river, and its 
centre is in about lat. 20 1 $4', long. 86°. Tt 
pays an annual tribute of 1,364 rupees to the 
British government, and its chief maintains a 
military force of 1,600 men/ 

NURSINGPOOR GUUft.— A town on tho 
south-west frontier of Bengal, in the hill state 
of Sursingpoor, in Orissa, situate 62 miles 
N.K. by N. from Goomsoor* and 61 miles W. 
from Cuttack. Lat. 20° 27 ? , long. 85* 9'. 

NURSINGPORE.-— vSee 8 augob and Neb* 
BUDDa terzitory, 

NURUNGA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tirhoot, heul.-gov. of Bengal, 49 miles 
71 n 
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N.N.W. of Durbunga. Lat. 26° 47', long. 
8^ 42'. 

NURWUL, in the*British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N,W. Provinces, a 
town eight miles W. or the right bank of the 
Gjfnges, 18 miles S. of the cantonment of 
CWnpore. Lat. 26° 16', long. 80° 30'. 

NIJRWUR , — A town* of Malwa, in the 
native state of Bhopal, 41 miles E. from 
Bhopal, and 02 miles S.W. tiy XV. from Sau- 
gor. r*at. 23° 18', long.^ 1 *. 

NURYOOB, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 49 miles W. from the 
right bank of the Indus, 63 miles S.W. of the 
town of Peshawar. Lat. 33° 25', long. 70° 50'. 

NlTSKUTIf^OOR, in the British district 
of Gbazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Ghazeepoor 
to Sasseram, 11 miles S. of the former, 

25 1 23', long. 83 1 38'. 

NVSSEERABAD, or SOWARA. — The 
principal placo of the British district of 
Myniensingj lieutr^gov. of Bengal, situate on 
the right or south-west bank of the Brah- 
mapootra. It is the locality of the district 
ciwl establishment. Distance fiom Jumal- 
jmor, S.E. hv IS 25 miles. Lat. 24* 44', 
long. 9U 23'. 

N USSEER ARAD. — A town in the British 
district .of Gandcish, presidency, of Bombas, 
79 miles E.N.E. <*f Malligaum. Lat. 20° 59', 
long, 75' 87'. 


able society.” It is the head-quarters of the 
Ivajpootana field-force. Elevation above the 
sea 1,486 feet. Distance (travelling) from 
Delhi, K.W., 213 miles ; from Agra, W. f 222; 
Kaugor, N.W., 350; Neemuch, N., 143; Cal- 
cutta, N.W., 1,051 miles. Lat. 26° 20', 
long. 74° 50'. 

NUSSURPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Hydrabad, province of Kinde, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, 19 miles N.E. by E. of 
Hydrabad, Lat. 25* 30', long. CS 41'. 

NUSTUNG. — The name of one of the 
Cossya hill states. The territory is bounded 
on the north- weBt by the Harrow territory and 
the Coflsya state of Ram rye ; on the east by 
those of Munriow, Moeyong, and Mahran ; on 
the south by the British district of Silhet ; 
and on the west by that of Myrnunsing : it 
extends from lat. 25° to 25® 28', and fnttn 
long. 90° 53' to 91 ° 21' ; is forty miles in lerflPh 
from north-east to south-west, and fifteen in 
breadth ; and contains an area of 360 square 
miles. 

NUTHOAPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnptire, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad to 
Eta^va, and 71 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
26° 12', long. 79° 56'. 

NUTOOTA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodh poor* 114 miles E.N.E. from Jodh- 
poor, and 26 miles N.N.E. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 26° 49', long. 74° 51'. 


N ( ISSEEUABAD, in the district of 
Ajmeer, lieut.-gov? of the N.W. Provinces, 
n British cantoimieut 15 nules S.E. of the city 
of Ajmeer. It is situate in a vast plain of a 
soil of sand or gravel, ovei lying 
rock, and bounded north-west by 
tains of Ajmc»*r, but in all other directions 
stretching tartlier than the eye can reach. 
This arid ami exposed site, though having 
many inconveniences, is conducive to salubrity, 
in which the cantonment is considered to excel 
any in India. The climate is, however, very 
hot, tho mean temperature in the shade, in 
duly, 1831, being 9V, the maximum of the 
year 1()2 , the mean temperature of the year 
76*. 'Die cjflhlomnents are extensive and com- 
modious, being laid out in wide regular streets. 
There are several tanks and wells, but the 
water is rather brackish. Fruit-trees do not 
thrive, but garden vegetables are cultivated 
with some success. Timber is excessively | 
scarce and dear, and as the place is very 
remote from the sea, or any great mart, Euro- 
pean wares arc probably dearer than in almost 
any other place in India. When Jacquemont 
viBited this place in 1 832, it wius occupied by 
three regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, 
two parks of artillery, and adequate propor- 
tion of sappers ami miners, and sixty British 
officers, who had provided for their recreation 
a theatre, a ball-room, a racket-court, licber 
observes, “ l havo not in all India met with a 
be tter-iu formed, a more unaffected and huspit- 


^riinitive 
tne moun- 


N UTDX)BIR, in tho Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, a village on the route from Chooroo 
to the town^of Beekaneer, and 40* miles N.£. 
of the latter place. Elphinstone found it, in 
the beginning ot November, an unhealthy 
place, from bad water, and great and sudden 
changes of temperature, the nights being 
excessivel} cold, and succeeded immediately 
on the of the sun bv great heats. Out 

of a force not exceeding 1 00 men, thirty 
became sick in one day. Lat. 2S U 18', long. 
74 2'. 

N UTW ABA R A. — A town in the British 
district of Ramgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
32 miles E. by S. of Ilazareebagh. Lat. 23° 58', 
long. 85 u 53'. 

NUVVEE BUNDER, in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, a town on the 
south-west coast, and in the district of Bnrda. 
Tt is situate at the mouth of the river Bhadur, 
which, during the monsoon, is navigable by 
boats for about eighteen miles upwards. The 
port is available only for small craft. Distance 
from Ahmedabad, S.W., 209 miles; Baroda, 
W., 225 ; Bombay, N.W., 255. Lat. 21° 28', 
long. 69° 54'. 

NUWABGUNJ, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route fnmi Allahabad to Luck- 
now, 1 1 miles N.W. of the former. I-at. 25 33 , 
long. Sl° 50. 

N U WABGUNJE.— A town in the British 
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district of Pumeah, Heut.*gov. of Bengal, 
16 miles E. of Purneah. Lat. 26° 46', long. 
$7° 50'. 

NUWABGUNJE, in the British district 
of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Bareilly to Pillee- 
bheet, 20 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 
28° 33 1 , long. 79° 4*. 

NUWWABGUNJ, in the territory of Oude, 
a town with bazar, on the route from Luck- 
now cantonment to that of Sekrora, 41 miles 
N*E. of the formor, 15 S.W. of the latter. It 
is situate on the left hank of the river Ghaglira, 
here crossed by ferry. Lat. 27° 6', long. 
81° 21'. 

NT7WWA BGDNJ, in the territory of Dude, • 
a village on the route from Allahabad to Luck- 1 
now, 63 miles N.W. of the former, 65 SS.E. of 
flatter. Lat. 26° 6', long. SV 18'. 

NUWADAII, in the British district of 
Dehra Boon, a village ou the declivity of a low 1 
ridge running in a direction nearly north and { 
south. Here wa» a station of the series of 1 
small triangles during the great trigonome I 
trical survey of the Himalayas. Elevation 
above the sea 2,364 feet. Lat. 30° 12', long. 

78° r. 

NUWARI, in the British district of Oawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the X.W. Provinces, a j 
village on the route from Allahabad tot’alpce, ’ 
and 22 miles E. of the latter. Lat. 26 J 9', i 
long. 80 Q 9'. I 

NCWULGURH. in the territory ofSheka ! 
wuttee, a town belonging to a thakoor or j 
bftron, to whom it, with the annexed lands of 
Mundao, yields an annual revenue of 70,0*10 
rupees. It is a thriving town, fortified with 1 
ramparts of masoniy. Distance S.W. of Delhi • 
135 miles, N.W. from .fevpoor 75. Lat. | 
27° 51', long. 75° 26\ * # | 

NY ABAS, in the British district of Boo- 1 
limdshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, i 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Delhi, and 10 miles S.W. 1 
of the latter, is situate on the left bank of the 
Jumna. Lat. 28' 35', long. 77° 22'. 

NYAGAON, or NOWGAON, in Bundel- 
cund, and the principal place of a jagheer or 
feudal grant of the same name, a small town, 
50^ miles W. of Banda. Lat. 25' 27', long. 
79° 35\ The jagheer is stated to comprise an 
area of thirty square miles, and to contain 
fifteen villages, with a population . of 5,000 
souls, and to yield a revenue of 10,000 rupees 
(1,000^). The jagheerdar maintains a force of 
100 foot. The grant is from the Eust-India 
Company, under date 19th June, 1812, to a 
branch of the Chowbcys of Kalinger, in com- 
pensation for the surrender of that fort. 

NYAGAON. — A town in Bundelcund, 
situate on the left ban!* of the Pysunnee river, 
25 miles N.E. from Kalleenjur. Lat. 25° 10', 
long. 80° 56'. 

N YAGAON. — A town in the British dis- 


trict of Midnapoor, lieu t, -gov. of Bengal, 
28 miles S.S.W. of Midnapoor. Lat. 22° 2', 
long. 87° 14'. 

NYAGHUR. — One^of the Cuttack Mehals, 
in the province of Orissa, situate on the eastern 
border of the British district of Gaujaui : 'its 
centre is about lat. 25', long. K0\ Nyaghur 
pays an annual tribute of 5,179 rupees to tho 
British government, and maintains a body of 
cavalry and infantry. 

NYAGONG, or X YAGAON, in the Bri- 
tish district of Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town on the route from 
Adjygurh to Kalleenjur, nine miles N.E. of 
former, six S.W. of latter. Its situation is 
beautiful, amidst small wolbwooded, fertile 
valleys, watered by the head-waters of the 
river Bagliin, yet the heat iu tho early part of 

K mer is almost unsupportable. Lat. 24“ 58', 
80 w 26'. 


NYAGONG, in the British district of 
Subaru n poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the rout ^ from Suharunpoor 
to Dehra Dhoou, 20 miles N.N.E, of tho 
former. Lat. 30° 12', long, 77° 43'. 

NYAGURTI. — A town of Bagheleurid, iu 
the native state of Bewail, 3 1 miles N.E. by 
E. from Bewail, and 105 miles N. by E, from 
Sohagpoor. Lat. 24 3 IS', long. 8r 50'. 

N YANHGGUR, in the British district of 
Mairwara, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route front Nusseerabad to 
.Tailor, 31 miles W.S.W. of tho former. Lat. 
26 O', long. 71* 25'. . 

NYAR, or SAN EE, in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a river rising at an elevation of between 6,000 
and 7,000 feet, and in lat. 3*1" 5', long. 79“ 13'. 
It fiiNt holds a. course generally south-westerly, 
and then north-westerly, to the confluence of 
the Chipal Ghat river, in lat. 29 56', long. 
7S* 45' ; and thence continuing to flow north- 
westerly, it falls into the Aluknunda, in lat. 
30 3', long. 78 38', at an elevation of 1,312 
feet above the loved of the sea. Its total 
length, upon Herbert’s computation, would be 
about fifty miles. Where crossed by Webb in 
April, at about five miles above its mouth, the 
stream was forty yards wide, twenty six inches 
deep, and running at the rate of eight or nine 
miles an hour. 

NYA SHtHTUR, or MAPHUPUR, in 
the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, a considerable 
town near the southern frontier, towards the 
territory of Boondee. No account of it ap- 
pears to have been given by a European eye- 
witness ; but Broughton, who passetj close to it, 
states that it is larger than any city in the 
territory except .Jeypore, the capital. It is 
only accessible by two roads among the rocky 
hills which suvrouud it, and both are strongly 
fortified. Distance from Jeypore, S.E., 172 
miles ; from Agra, S.W., 133. Lat, 26° 55', 
long. 76° 33'. 

NYA SURYE. — A town of Gwalior, or 
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territory of the Scindia family, situate on the 
right bank of the Sinde river, ami 100 miles 
N.W. by W. from Sangur. Lat. 24° 40', long. 
77° 30'. 

NYATITANA, in Ihe British district of 
Kilnmon, lieut.*gov. of tin? N.W. Provinces, a 
small fort formerly held by the Ghoorkas, 
situate oil a summit sloping westwards to the 
left bank of the Western Raingunga. Distant 
25 miles N.W. ofAlrnorah. •Elevation above 
the bca 5,785 feet. JLat. 29° 48', long. 
70° 2V. 

NYJSRAK, — A town in the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 124 miles 
E. from Sirinagur, and 134 miles N.N.E. from 
Kangra. Lat. 51', long. 77" 9'. 

NYEWAJL — A river of Blmtteeana, which, 
after flowing through that district, passes into 
the great desert of Kajgootana, wliere i le 
waters shortly become absoibed lor purposR 
of iriigalion, or by evaporation. 

NYGOWAN, or NOW AG AON, one of the i 
petty jaghires in Bundelcund, comprising six . 
teen square miles, and containing four villages, j 
with a population of 1,800 souls, ami yielding 


consequence of the barrenness of the country, 
could have had no other means of subsistence 
than that derived from conveying travellers 
across the Rupin. Nyntwa is in lat. 31° 4', 
long. 78 10'. 

NYNAVAH, in tho territory of Boondee, 
in Raj poo tan a, a town on tlie route from 
Delhi to Mow, 251 miles S.W. of former, 
250 N. of latter. It lias a large bazir, 
and v^ter is abundant. Lat. 25' 40', long. 
75° 55'. 

N Y OUNGBEXTHA. — A town of Burnish, 
situate on the right bank of the Iiawady liver, 
and 130 miles X. from Ava. Lat. 23 J 43', 
long. 90'. 


o. 

OAMCHOO, a river in the native stat^of 
Bhutan, rises in lat. 27 30', long. 91° 55', and, 
(lowing in a westerly direction for thirty miles, 
falls into the Monas rivpr, opposite the town 
of Nulkar, and m lat. 27' 23, long. 91 31'. 

O BEREA, in the British district of Shah* 


a revenue of rupees 10,000 per annum. The 
town of the earn** name in in lat. 25° O', long 
79 39'. it i* held from the East- India Coin* 1 
panv, under sunnud or grant dated 19th Sep | 
tember, 1M)7, but not in perpetuity; and i 
upon the (hath of the present chief, Jugguti 
Singh, tin 1 estate* will lapse to the British i 
government. 1 

N YIMA — A toyn within the dominions of 
(Jholah Singh, the ruler of CVhmere, situate 
on the right bank of the Kongo Khabab or] 
Indus liver, and 159 miles N.E. by E. from 
Kangra. Lat. 35 12, long. 78 42. j 

NYKOOL.--A town in the native state of 1 

Bonibra, on tho south-west frontier of Bonsai, 1 
situate on the right hank of the Biammy river, 
and 59 miles K. fiom SuriibuIptAir. Lat. 21° 22', 
long. 84’ 54'. i 

NYNEE TA L, in the British district of 
Kimiaon, bout. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from llampoor to Almora, 
22 miles S.W. by S. of the latter. This new i 
settlement is Extensively resulted to as a sani- ( 
tarium; and a market has thus been opened 
for the productions of the neighliouring coun- 1 
try, which, it is represented, is of considerable 
advantage to the cultivators. Nynee Tal con- 
tains a church, erected by public subscription 
in 1847. Measures have been taken by the 
government for introducing order and regu- 
larity into tho affairs of the settlement. Lat. 
29° 20 # , long. 79' 30'. 

NYNTWA, in Ourwhal, a village situate 
on the point of land formed by tho confluence 
of the Rupin and Lupin, or Tones rivers. It 
is now ruined and nearly uninhabited; but 
the traces of its former size and population 
drove that the traffic in this part of tho llhna- 
aya must have been once much more consider- 
able than at present, as tho inhabitants, in] 


jehaupoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a vilj.ige on the unite from Euttehguih to the 
cantonment of Shahjchanpoor, and 19 miles 
S.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 44', long. 79 45'. 

OCHUTT1* — A village in the jaghire of 
Jujhur, lieiit gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
Lat 28 22', long. 70" 21'. 

OCLTKEER, in the British district of 
Broach, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
route from Surat to Bnroda, 35 miles N. of the 
former, aud 50 fi. of the latter. Population 
7,duu. Lat. 21 3 3h r , long. 73' 2'. 

ODEIPOIxE. — A raj within the jurisdiction 
of the political agent for the south-west frontier 
of Bengal. It has an jrea of 2,306 square 
miles; tne centre being m lat. 22 ' 40', long. 
83 23'. It is computed to be of the annual 
v.ilue of 15,000 rupees. The population is 
estimated at 133,000. Tte chief having been 
found to be a systematic murderer, the British 
government assumed the management of this 
state, and there being no person entitled to 
succeed, the rajah of Sergoojah being con- 
sidered to have no right to the estate as a 
lajise by failure of heirs, the raj has been de- 
clared an escheat to the British government. 

ODEIPORE. — A town on the route fiom 
Uazarebaugh to Nagpoor, 160 miles S W. of 
former, 295 N.E. of latter. It is the principal 
town of the petty state of the same mime, 
which has recently lapsed to the British go- 
vernment. Distant from Patna, S.W., 235 
miles ; from Benares, S., IS3 ; from Calcutta, 
W., 320. Lat 22’ 40, long. ST 23'. 
OPEYPOOK. —See Oohetpoob. 

OHTNl), in tho IVtliawur division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the right bank of 
the Indus 49 miles E. hv N.jvf the town of 
Peshawur. Lat 31 3 \ long 72 '29'. 
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OIN, in the territory of Gholab Singh, the 
ruler of Cashmere, a small town near the base 
of the mountains inclosing Cashmere on the 
south. It is situate on the river Jhelum, the 
navigation of which here again becomes prac- 
ticable after its interruption between Bara- 
mula and this place. Oin is in lat. 33° 44', 
long. 73° 35'. 

OKAMANDAL, in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Guzerat, presidency of Bom- 
bay, a small prant or district at the north-west 
angle of the peninsula, and separated from the 
mainland by a runn or salt marsh, extending 
from the Gulf of Cutcli to the Arabian Son, 
except by the connecting link of a narrow 
bank of sand at Mudhe. The Runn extends 
in a direction from north-east to soutk-v^est, 
and on all other sides the district is washed 
by the sea, into which it projects in tho form 
or*a bold headland, indented on its north side 
by the Gulf of Beyt. It lies between lat. 
22° 5'— -22° 30', long. 09 Q — 69° 17'. There is 
no official return of the area ; but, by probable 
approximation, it may be stated at 384 square 
miles. Possibly the district was formerly an 
island; and even now, at spring tides, the 
Runn is completely overflowed. Towards the 
Gulf of Cutch, the coast is in many places 
beset with shoals, reefs, and rocks ; and is in- 
dented by the harbour of Beyt, a considerable 
inlet, at the mouth of which is r the island of 
Beyt, and at its north-western point the inland 
of Soonia. The peninsula of Okamandal, so 
well adapted from its situation foy intercepting 
and annoying the commerce and navigation of 
the Arabian Sea, was always a great resort 
and harbour of pirates, until they were either 
expelled, destrojed, or constrained to relin- 
quish their lawless pursuits by the overwhelm- 
ing force of British ascendancy". The total 
length of seacoast of the district is about 
seventy-five miles. The district is returned 
as containing forty-three village^ (excluding 
eleven which are waste), and having a popu- 
lation estimated at 12,590. It is altogether a 
district of little value: the soil is sterile,, and 
the water bad. 

The sankh, or conch shell, which is obtained 
of large size and in great quantities on the 
shoals contiguous to the northern shore, forms 
the only article of export from this barren 
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OKULDOONGA, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lien t. -gov. of the N.VV. Provinces, a 
village on the route frem Moradabad to Al- 
inoia, and 05 miles N.E. of the former. The 
picturesque beauty of fhe scenery is much en- 
hanced by the appearance of the KosilU, roll- 
ing itn rapid and clear stream down a deep, 
tortuous, and craggy channel. The rice pro- 
duced here is remaikably fine, and on account 
of its whiteness* firmness, and good flavour, is 
in groat request throughout ludift, being known 
by tho name of Pilleebheet rice, as it is brought 
to market chiefly at that town. The air, how- 
ever, of this vicinity is during the hot season 
very unhealthy, close, and sultry, in conse- 
quence of the exclusion of the breezes by the 
inclosing eminences. Tho elevation above the 
sea is about 2,000 feet. Lat. 29 J 31', long. 
79° 16'. 

♦OLIAPORE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Kungpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 22 
miles E. by IS. of Rungporc. Lat. 25 J 30, 
long. 89° 30'. 

OLLAVACONDA. — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madrid, 
70 miles N.W. of Cuddapah. Lat, 15 9, 
long. 78° 17'. 

OMAltGURH, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut. gov. of the N.W Pio- 
vinccs, a town on the route fiom A noopshuhur 
to Meerut, and 50 miles S.E. of the latter, 
Lat. 2S' 28', long. 78° 12'. ’ 

OMEDUNDA. -A town in the British dis- 
trict of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
32 miles E.N.E. of Lokadugga. Lat. 2V 39', 
long. 85° 12'. — 

OMERC'OTE, in Sinde, a town ami fort in 
the eastern desert. The fort is situate halt a 
1 mile from the town, and is 500 fe» j t square, 
having a mud wall forty feet high, a stioug 
round tower at each corner, and six squaio 
towers on each side. There is but out gate, 
which is on the eastern side, and is prote< ted 
by an outwork. It was usually garnwoued by 
400 men. Though nearly 100 miles from tlw* 
Indus, a branch of that river finds its way 
hither in time of inundation, and, in 1820, 
flowed with such violence as lS> sweep away 
the north-west tower. Water is to lie had 
near the surface, and there is a pool twenty 


I, . . , rrL , • , , „ , UCUI tuc nuuaM?, aiiu wwiir w « iwi vnv>m y 

district. fhese sheila are sent in the first in- 1 feet doep in the channel of thfe biancli of the 
stance to Bombay ; but the provinces of Bengal j lndug west of thu fort . Omcrcote w# a taken 
th . e ^test deiuai.d for in 1813 by tho of p in(le f rimt th) . 

S2J: .A? ‘ he war - 6,, *‘ 1 > “y Colonel Tod, rajfth of j^ dpow . Jt is celebrated as the 
. ^tb wbich he was wont to peal a the birthplace of the renowned emperor Akbar, 

*£}?£ Mi lather Hnraaion having id Z exile taken 


of the Rajpoot in these degenerate days; its 
Use is now restricted to the Brahmin, where- 
with to awaken the gods in the morning ; to 
let the world know when he dines ; or, what 
is of far more importance, to form chooris or 
bracelets for the arms of the Hindoo fair.” 

OKERAH. — A town in the British district 
of Bancoora. lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 104 miles 
N.VV. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 39" long. 67 Vf. 


refuge here. Lat. 25° 22', lodg. 69° 47'. 

OMERKANTAH.-- See AJmabakantah. 

OMER KAVL, in the Dfcman division ol 
the Punjab, a town situated on the right bank 
of the Indus, 114 miles S. by W, of the town 
of Peshawar. Lat. 32° 23', long. 71° 20'. 

OMERKOTE, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the right bank ol 
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the Indus, 10 miles K.W. of the town of 
Mithunkote. Lat. 28 w 45', long. 70 J 18'. 

OM E RKI7 NT 1 J C. -*See A ma uakabttak. 

OMBTA, within tl*j British district of 
Kaya, presidency of Botnlyty, a town on the 
right bank of the river Myhee. It is the 
residence of a thakoor or chief. Distance 
from the city of Ahmedabad, S.E., 60 miles ; 
Baroda, W., 12 ; Surat, N., 80; Bombay, N., 
230. Lat. 22 J 17', long. 73° 6 f . 

OMLAO, in tbo British district of Jaunsar, 
bout -gov. of tlio N.W. Provinces, a river rising 
in the mountains uorth-west of Bairat, and in 
lat. 30’ 40', long. 77 J 55' * it haH a direction 
generally southerly, and, flowing by the small 
town of Khalsee, falls into the Jumna on the 
right side, a mile c-ast of the confluence of the 
Tons, and in lat. 30° 30', long. 77 51', after a 
course of about fifteen milts 

( )M l*TA . — So-' A M pat \ . 

OMltAH, in Buiididrund, a fort on the 
route from Cal pee 4o (Joor.ih, 72 miles S.W. 
of the former, 133 N.E. of the hitter. It 


upon Hoi car. The principal places are Raj- 
gurh, Nursinghur, and Kbujnir. 

ONAGONO.— A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, situate on the left bank of the 
Goddada river, and 50 miles W N.W. from 
Goal para. Lat. 26 23', long. 89 48'. 

ONATL. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or territory of the Scmdia family, 

| situate on the left bank of the Soopra river, 
and J7 mile'* N.W. fiom Oojein. Lat. 23 J 18' 
long. 75 6 35'. 

ON DA REE, called ah»o Ilenery, a small 
island, bituate on tlic west coa^t of the North- 
ern Concan, and about twenty miles south of 
, the city of Bombay. The “ island lies al>out a 
mile from the mainland, opposite to the village 
of Thull. It is veiy low, and is fortified by a 
wall which surrounds it.” 

ONDOO. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, DO miles VV. from Jodhponr, and 
60 miles S.E. from Jessulmeer. Lat. 26 20', 

, long. 71° 42'. 

| ONGOL, in the British district of Nellore, 


belongs to the rajah of Sumpter, is surrounded , presidency of Madras, a town near the north- 
by a wet ditch, and is a place ot some import- eru frontier, towards the British district G nu- 
ance. Lat. 25 J 12', long. 78" 58'. I toor^situate 11 miles N.E. of the left bank of 

OMRAOUTTKK. —Sec OomraW i mu. I ,he . ? vw Mooahee. It K of considerate eize, 
r ... and haw a fort at no tune ot much strength or 

OM I'D POUR, ill the British district of size, and now gieatly dilapidated. The dwell* 
C aw n pore, In ut.-gov. ot the N.W . Provinces, j in the tovtfh arc for the most part w retched 
a village on the nyi te fiom Gal pee to Futtch ho^ c-ls of mud, and thatched, hut the scenery 
gurh, and 13 miles N. of the formei. The road ]n the neiglibouihood ha-> the advantage of 
m tins put of the route is good, the country b,*j ui r vaned <«ud picturesque. Tlie town, with 
well cultivated. Lift. 26 17, long. 79* 17'. the annexed taliook or subdivision, has, accord- 
OMITWARRA, in Mulwa, a district lying ing to official, return, a population of 31,666. 
bet wren lat, 23 2S -21 9', long. 76 J 1!)' - Distance from Madias, N., 189 miles ; Masub- 
77" 11 . It-, length ft on t north to south is sixty , palain, 5 s *. W,, 132. Lat. 15° 30, long. 50* 6'. 


milea, ami it -> breadth fifty five miles The ONORL. — Sol IIonvhvvr. 


district detives its name fiom the (hunt Rap | 
pootw, who, having ♦ migrated fiom Oodevpoor 1 
at an early period, succeeded, during the I 
decline of the Mogul empire, in overrunning 
and subjugating this countiv, under the com- 
mand of two brothei s, named Molmn Sing and 
IViseiani. The teiritory thus acquired, with, 
the exception of five districts reserved to tlio 
elder brother, as a mark of -iipeiiority, was’ 
equally divid.sl between tbo leaders, one of 
whom assumed the title of rawul or chief, tlio 
other that of dew an or minister. Tin se names, 
however, do not at all indicate the relative 
positions of the two parties, for each was ruler 
within his allotted domain. The inode of 
division was not less remarkable than this 
assignment of titles; for no compact territory 
waa possessed by either of the sharers in the 
conquest, but the dominions of both wmre ho 
intermixed, that in some instances the two 
authorities held and exercised rights over the 
name villages The successors of tho rawul 
fixed their residence at Rajghur, and became 
tributary to Scindia ; those of the dewan chose 
N ursinghur, and the fort there was erected by 
i no o{ them, named Aleheo Singh. This branch 
of the ruling family acknowledged dependence 
4 /. 


ONTIM1TTA.--A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuddapab, presidency of Madras, 15 
miles E.S W: of Guddapab Lat. 14* 23', long. 
79° o'. 

OOrH, in the Sinde Bag’.r Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated near the junc- 
tion of (he Jheluin and Chenanb rivers, 1*28 
nules W.,^.\V. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 
31° 12', long. 72 3. 

OOCIIKYRA, in tbo territory of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, a native state under the poli- 
tical superintendence of tho lieut governor of 
j the North-Western provinces. It is bounded 
| on the north east by tho jaghiro of Sohawul 
and by Rewah ; on the cast by Rewah . on the 
south-east by Myheer; and on the west by 
Pun n ah. It lies between lat. 21° 10 --*24 36', 
long. $0* 35' — SP 4'; the area mprises 436 
square miles ; the population is estimated at 
120,000, a id the Annual revenue at 66 320 
rupees, or 6,632/. This small state is under 
British authority ami protection, by virtue of 
• a sun mid granted in 1 SO? to J/oI Sheoraj Singh, 
(then its possessor. Tho eldest sou and suc- 
i cesHor of that personage having been convicted 
’of the murder of his brother, wn* deposed, 
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banished the country, and placed under re- 
straint at Allahabad. The sou of the murderer 
being* a minor, the British government assumed 
the charge of his person and education, and 
the management of his estate, until he attained 
his majority in 1838, when he was formally 
admitted to the exercise of the rights of the 
chieftainship. The hopes entertained of his 
administration were, however, disappointed. 
Having exhausted his treasury, and become 
deeply involved in debt, he found himself 
utterly incapable of preserving order in his 
territories, and proposed that his estate should 
be placed temporarily under British adminis- 
tration. To this request the British govern- 
ment acceded ; and the speedy restoration of 
order, and a great reduction of debt, attested 
the success of their management. The town 
which gives name to the jaghire lies on the 
route, by Bisramgunj Ghaut, from Banda to 
Jubbulpore, 110 miles N.W. of the latter, and 
in lat. 24° *23', long. 80° 50'. 

OOCHOOLAROO, in Gurwhal, a peak on 
a ridge between the rivers Jumna and Bhagee- 
ruttee. Its sides are clothed with forests, 
which extend to the height of 11,800 feet above 
the sea. When surveyed by Hodgson and 
Herbert, iu September, the summit was .bare 
of snow, except one small patch. Elevation 
above the sea 14,302 feet. Lat. 30° 54', long. 
78° 39'. 

OODAGHERRY. — A town in the British 
district of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 59 
miles N.W. by W. of Nellore. Lat. 14° 52', 
long. 79° 17'. 

OODAGHERRY. — A town in the native 
state of Purlahkemedy, inhabited \>y one of the 
Orissa hill tribes, 62 miles W. by S. from 
Ganjam, and 114 tniles N.E. by N. from Viza- 
gapatam. Lat. 19 u 9', long. 84° 13'. # 

OODAPEE, in the British district of South 
Canara, presidency of Ma>lras, a m town, the 
principal place of a subdivision of the same 
name. It is situate four miles from the coast 
of the Arabian Sea,*or North Indian Ocean, 
and contains three Brahuhnical temples, and 
fourteeu matains or convents for devotees of 
that caste. The temples are rude buildings, 
roofed with copper, which must have cost 
much money ; but being coarsely wrought, 
are of no striking appearance. The population 
of the town is estimated at about 1,200. A 
large portion of the population of the district 
consists of Brahmins, but the Corar or ('ora war, 
a caste of slaves by birth, before the abolition 
of slavery within British India, are also nume- 
rous, and, like the Helots of Lac< iia, they are 
the descendants of the race that once owned 
and ruled the country. Rice is the staple 
produce, but the cocoanut*palm, sugarcane, 
and pulse of various kinds, are largely* culti- 
vated. Distant from Mangalore, N., 34 miles ; 
from Madras, W., 3$0. Lat. 13° 20', long. 
74° 49'. 

OODEKPOOR, in the Rajpoot state of .She- 


kawuttee, a town in an advantageous situation* 
commanding a narrow and rocky defile, called 
the Baghora Ghat, the # only pg-ss for fifteen 
miles to the north-east, and the same distance 
to the south-west, froi# the eastward through 
the Shekawuttee fountains. Though unfor- 
tified, except by a few ruinous towers, it is 
strong by its situation. Jt is a considerable 
town, and is close to a torrent descending from 
the hills, but flowing only during the periodical 
rains. Distance* N.W. from Agra 160 miles, 
S.W. from Delhi 13b, N. from Jeypoor 55. 
Lat. 27° 42', long. 75° 34'. 

OO DEPOOR, in Guzerat, the chief town of 
a petty state of the same name, situate on the 
route from Baroda to Mow, # 50 miles E. of 
former, 115 W. of latter, situate on the river 
Orsung, a tributary of the Nerbudda. Popu- 
lation about 6,000. Distance from Ahmeda- 
bad, S.E., 105 miles; Surat, N.E., 110. Lat. 
22° 20', long. 74° 1'. 

OODEPOOR CHOTA, a district of the 
Rewa Caunta province o£ Guzerat, is some- 
times called Mahur, but more commonly by 
the former appellation. It is bounded on the 
east by Allee Motion ; on the south by the 
British district of A krarunce and the Mewassco 
districts ; on the west by the territory of tho 
Guicowar ; and on the north by Deoghur 
Barreea. It lies between lat. 22' 2' — 22 J 32', 
long. 73° 47' — 71° 20', and has an area of 
1,059 square miles. It is# traversed by the 
river Orsung, which empties itself into the 
Nerbudda. 

Oodepoor was included •In the airangoment 
with the Guicowar, under which the collection 
of the tribute from the chiefs witu.n theMyheo 
and Rewa Gauntas and Katt-ywav was trans- 
ferred to the British government. By an agiee- 
ment entered into on the pfcrt of the rawul, ho 
acknowledges that, under the protection of the 
British government, he lias subscribed to the 
payment of trilfhte to the Guicowar govern- 
ment, amounting to the sum of 10,500 rupees 
per annum. The rawul further engages to 
keep under restraint the B heels and Meh- 
wassees within his territory, and to answer 
in the event of their committing depredations 
in the Guicowar's districts; he^ilso stipulates 
not to harbour incendiaries or other bad cha- 
racters iu his district ; and to refei all cases of 
dispute with neighbouring talookdars to the 
British government. The public mad he en- 
gages to keep open ; commerce is to be duly* 
piotected, but smuggled opium is to be seized 
and disposed of agreeably to orders received. 
The state contributes tho sum of 500 rupees 
annually to the support of a police establish- 
ment acting under British superintendence. 
It maintains within its own limits 368 infantry, 
and about 70 horse. There are about thirteen 
Bheel chiefs under this government, who are 
bound to render military service when re- 
quired ; but the number of their military 
followers is not known. 

The founder of this state was Pritheeraj, 
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grandson of the common ancestor Prithee 
ltawul, whose descendants are still in posses- 
sion of the states oftBarruea and Oodepoor. 
Prithea Hingjee, the immediate predecessor of 
the present chief, inherited the light from his 
father, Raee Singjee ; but* though he is said 
not to have been deficient in intelligence, the 
management of jifFairs wjts retained in the 


in many parts abounding In metals and other 
valuable minerals. The tin-mines of Odeypore 
were formerly productive, and yielded no in- 
considerable portion of silver. Copper is 
abundant, and supplies the currency. Ac- 
cording to Tod, the rana believed that his 
native hills contained every species of mineral 
wealth. The remainder of the country, corn- 


hands of his mother. Dying without issue, in 1 prehending the valley of Odeypore, has an 
1832, he was succeeded by hifi cousin Crooman average elevation of about 2,000 feet above 
Singh, the present occupant of the guddeo. the level of the sea. Its general inclination is 
He has a son, the heir-apparent to the chief- from south-west to north-east, as indicated by 
tainsliip. the course of the principal rivers, the lianas 

In 1855 it was discovered that a general I and the Bens, and of their numerous feeders, 
system existed in the Rewa Caunta, of bribing I flowing from the base of the Aravulli, 
the native establishment of the political agent’s I The histqQpin Mill speaks of “Oudepore as 
office, and the Svidence being complete against | a mountainous district lying between Ajmere 
the rajah, that he had disbursed money for the \ and Mnlwa; the prince of which, though 
purpose of bribery, it was resolved to place | acknowledging subjection to the Mahometans, 
his possessions under attachment. l yet, protected by hiH mountains, had never 

ODDER A MSI R, in the Rajpoot state of| be(i11 actually subdued.” The royal house of 
Beekaneer, a village on the route from Nagor 1 Odeypore is the most illustrious among the 
to the town of Beekaneer, and six miles S. of | Rajpoots. It boasts of never having incurred 
the latter. It contains 100 houses, and is! the contamination of a matrimonial alliance 


supplied with water fiom a well. Lat. 27 57', 
long. 73" 23'. 

OODERPEE DROOCr. — A town in the 
Thitirih district of Bellary, presidency of 
Madras, 40 miles S.E. by E. of Beilary. 
Lat. It 40', long. 77 25'. 

OODETPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village ou the route from the cantonment of 
FuttUigurli to that of Oawupoie, and 20 miles 
N.W. of the latter* Lat. 26 u 40', long. 80 u 12'. 

OODEVPOOR, or MEWAR, a Rajpoot 
state of the first rank, is bounded on the north 
by the British district of Ajmere ; on the east 
by the native atat^of Boomlee, Gwalior, Took, 
and Purtabghur ®on the south by Banswara 
and Dongurpore and the Myhee Caunta ; and 
on the north-west by Semite, God war, and 
the British district of Ajmere. It extends 
from lat. 23° 46' to 25° 56 , and from long. 
72 * 50' to 75° 38' ; is 150 miles in length from 
north to south, and 130 in breadth, and con- 
tains an area of 11,614 square miles, support- 
ing a population estimated at 1,161,400, or 100 
to the square mile. 

A section of the Aravulli range of moun- 
tains expands over the south-western portion 
of this territory, from the city of Odeypore 
to the frontier of Serohee, whence it stretches 
in a northerly direction thrbugh Komulmair, 
towards Ajmere, separating the state of Odey- 
pore from that of Joudpore. Northward of 
Komulmair, this mountain - tract is termed 
Mhairwarra ; its breadth here varies from six j 
to fifteen miles, and its deep and nigged valleys 
and gorges have in all ages aiforded haunts to 
the BheeLs, MinaB, and Maire. Southward of 
Komulmair the range is inhabited by commu- 
nities of the aboriginal races, acknowledging 
no paramount power, and paying no tribute. 
Its geological formation is in general primi- 
tive, consisting of granite, quarts, gneiss, and 


witli the imperial house of Delhi. Reiinell 
says, “The rana, or prince of Oudipour, has 
always been regarded as the hfad of the 
Rajpoot states. A long-established custom of 
homage, from those who do not acknowledge 
his superiority in any other way, seems to 
prove the exigence of real power in the hands 
of his auctstor- j and under whom, probably, 
Rajpootana constituted one entire kingdom or 
empire.” 

According* to Rajpoot tradition, the kingdom 
of Odeypore derives its origin from the Solar 
lynastv, wlyeh reigned in Oude. Its princes 
claim descent from Loh, the son of Rama, who 
emigrated to the Punjab, and built the city of 
Lahore, the ancient Lohkote. During the 
reign of Samarai, the Chohan monarch Firthi 
Raj had succeeded to the throne of Delhi. 
Shortly after his accession, ho encountered, at 
Taneseer, in 1191, the Mahometan commander 
Shahabadin, afterwards Mahomed of Ghor, 
and routed him with g*eat slaughter. Two 
years later, Shahabadin having recruited his 
army, advanced once more to contest the 
sovereignty of India. In this emergency, 
Pirthi Raj despatched an embassy to solicit 
the aid of Samarai, who had married his sister. 
Their united armies marched to the banks of 
the Ouggar, in full confidence of victory. 
They were met near the field of the former 
battle by Shahabadin, when a desperate con- 
flict ensued, which terminated in the subversion 
of Hindoo dominion. Samarai fell with the 
bravest and best of his nobles, and Delhi was 
carried storm. Throughout the period of 
anarchy and devastation which ensued, Odey- 
pore maintained in Borne degree its independ- 
ence of the government of Delhi, until, iri the 
year 1303, its capital, Ohittor, was sacked by 
the imperial forces. 5t was, however, almost 
immediately after lecovered by Hamir, who 
then ruled inMewar. Hiumr inarched to meet 
Mahmood, who was advancing to recover his 
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lost possessions, defeated and took prisoner the 
emperor, and did not liberate him till he had 
agreed to the surrender of Ajmqre, Kj nth um- 
bo re, Nagore, and Sooe Sopoor. He received 
homage from the princes of Marwar, Jeypore, 
Boondee, and Gwalior, and rendered the power 
of Odeypore as solid and extensive as it had 
been previously to the Tartar occupation of 
Hindostau, From the death of Haniir, for a 
century and a half the arms of Mewar were 
successful, until the reign of Sanga, the com- 
petitor of Baber, when Mewar reached the 
summit of its prosperity. The Tartar prince 
having defeated Ibrahim, and secured Agra 
and Delhi, turned his arms against Sanga of 
Chittor. They met in 1527 successful 
attack upon the advanced Tartar guard 
checked the energies of the Mussulmans, and 
led them t# throw up iutrenchments for secu- 
rity, instead of advancing with the assurance 
of victory. Baber remained blockaded in his 
encampment about a fortnight, when lie deter- 
mined to renounce his besetting sin, and sock 
superior aid to extricate him from his peril. 
“ I vowed,” he says, “never more to drink 
wine. Having sent for the gold and silver 
goblets and cups, with all the other utensils 
used for drinking-parties, T directed them to 
be broken, and renounced the use of wine, 
purifyiug my mind. The fragments of the 
goblets and other utensils of gold and silver I 
directed to be divided among dervishes and the 
poor. The first person who followed me in 
my repentance was Asas, who also accom- 
panied me in ray resolution of ceasing to cut 
the beard, and of allowing it to grow. That 
night, and the following, numbers of amirs 
and courtiers, soldiers and persons not in the 
service, to the number of nearly 300 men, 
made vows of reformation. The wine which 
we had with us we poured on the ground. I 
ordered that the wine brought by Baba Post 
should have salt thrown into it, th^t it might 
be made into vinegar.” Baber then broke up 
his camp, and drew up his army in front of his 
intrenchments. Th® Hindoos were equally 
ready for a decisive effort ; and oi\ the lfith 
March, 1527, an attack commenced by a 
furious onset on the centre and right wing of 
the Mussulmans. For several hours the con- 
flict was tremendous ; but ultimately Baber 
was triumphant. Sanga retreated with the 
wreck of his army to the hills, resolved never 
to return to his capital, except in triumph. 
He survived his defeat only for a short period ; 
being succeeded by hia eldest surviving son, 
Rana Rutna, in 1530, who v after a reign of 
five years, lost his life in a personal encounter 
with the prince of Boondee, who had carried 
off his affianced bride. Rana Rutna was 
succeeded by his brother Bikram \jeet. This 
prince, by bis haughty demeanour, alienated 
the attachment of his chiefs. Bahadoor, the 
sultan of Guzerat, taking advantage of their 
disaffection, invaded Mewar, defeated- the 
Rana, and laid siege to Chittor. This sacred 
fortress was long and bravely defended, and. 


when further opposition became vain, 1,300 
females were immolated ; then, throwing open 
the gates, the survivors qf the devoted garrison 
rushed upon the enemy and sold their lives at 
the highest price. Thelwlvance of Uumayoon, 
son of Buber, compelled Bahadoor to retire 
towards Guzerat. Rana Bickramajeet was 
then restored to hi^ capital, but was shortly 
after deposed, and put to death by his nobles. 

Aftor a shoi\ usurpation by Biinbeer, a 
spurious member of the family, the throne of 
Mewar was occupied uy Rana Oody Sing, the 
youngest son of Rana Sanga. During his 
reign, or in 15t>8, Chittor was taken by the 
emperor Ackbar. 30,000 Rajpoots aud 1,700 
of the immediate kin of the prince are said to 
have fallen in the defence of tlfis sacred place. 
Nino queens and a great number of teinales 
perished in the flames or in the assault ; for 
oven the princesses of this illustrious house 
are said to have fought on this occasion like 
common soldiers. 

On the loss of his capital, the Rana retired 
to the valley of the Girw#, in the Aravulli, 
where ho founded the city of Odeypore, hence- 
forth the capital of Mewar. Oody Sing sur- 
vived the loss of Chittor only four years, aud 
was succeeded by hi& son Pertab, who dis- 
dained submission to the conqueror. After 
[sustaining repeated defeats, 1 Vital) fled into 
the do-.irt towards Scinde. Fortune suddenly 
turned in his favour. By the help of some 
money supplied by his minister, he collected 
his straggling adherents, surprised and cut to 
pieces the imperial forces at Deweir, and 
followed up liis advantag^with such celerity 
and energy, that in a short campaign he 
recovered nearly all Mewar, of which he 
retained undisturbed possession until his 
death. 

Pertab was succeeded by^is soiTCmra, who 
enjoyed tranquillity during the remainder of 
Ackbar’s reign. But his successor Jehanghir 
determined upon the entire subjugation of 
Mewar. In prosecution of this design, he was 
twice defeated by Rana Umra. Alarmed at 
these defeats, Jehanghir tried the experiment 
of setting up in Chittor, Sugra, tho brother ol’ 
the late Rana Pertab, as rana, in opposition to 
his nephew Umra. After seven *ycars, Sugra, 
ashamed of his own apostasy from tho national 
cause, put Raua ITmra in possession of the 
ancient capital. Jehanghir equipped an over- 
whelming force to crush the Rana. This army, 
which was commanded by Purvez, the em- 
peror’s son, got entangled in the pa^s of Kham- 
nor, and Was completely defeated. Jehanghir 
then despatched Mohabut Khan, the ablest of 
his generals, to take the command of tihe army. 
Mohabut’s success falling far short of the 
emperor’s expectations, he removed the impe- 
rial camp to Aj nicer, with the avowed intention 
of placing himself at the head of the army 
employed against the liana. The army was, 
however, really commanded by his son Sultan 
Khoorum, afterwards Shall Jchan. 

Although the Rajpoots had generally been 
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successful in battle, yet their diminished num- always stipulated in the coalitions formed by 
hers rendered furthor opposition to the colossal the Rajpoot chiefs against the emperors ; and 
power of the empire hopeless. In this state it was further agreed, that the sonsofOdey- 
of things, Rana Umra made his submission to pore princesses should succeed the father in 
the emperor in 10 13. lfe was magnanimously preference to elder boos by other mothers, 
received by Jehanghir, who* lavished honours This led to family dissensions, which the Mah- 
an d distinctions upon him and his son Kurrun rattas artfully turned to their own advantage. 
Sing. But Rana IJmra’s Rroud spirit could On the demise of Sawaie Jey Sing of Jey- 
nut brook dependence, however disguised, and pore, in 1743, his eldest son, Eaun Sing, was 
m It) ‘21 he alxliciitfcd in favqur of his son proclaimed raja, hut a strong party supported 
Kurrun, who died in 1 028. and was succeeded the claim of Madhu Sing, a younger son by 
by his sou Jnggut Sing, why was succeeded the Rana’s sister. The Rana espoused the 
by his son Raj Sirig in 1654. Shah Johan's cause of his nephew, and Esuri Sing obtained 
mother having boon a, princess of the house of assistance from Scindiah. Tn an engagement 
Jeyporc, he was well disposed towards the which took place in 1747, the Rana was de- 
Rajpoots, who enjoyed peace during his reign, feated. He then called in the aid of Ilolkar, 
Aurungzebe’s fttempt to impose a capita- upon an engagement to pay him 64,00,000 
tion-tax on Hindoos was successfully resisted rupees on the deposal of Esuri Sing. A dose 
by tho Rajpoots, who defeated the imperial of poison gave Madhu Sing the guddee and 
armies in several sanguinary conflicts. An Holkar the sixty-four lacs, 
accommodation was, however, effected in 1681, Rana Juggut Sing died in 1752, and was 
by which the emperor relinquished the odious succeeded by his son Pertab, during whose 
tax. In the same year Rana Raj Sing died, short reign of three years, Mewar was oppressed 
and was succeeded 1 # his son Jey Sing, who Ly the Mali rattas. He wag succeeded by his 
reigned in peace twenty years, lie ws*s sue- son Rana Raj Sing, who reigned seven years, 
ceeded by his son Umra. during which the ravages and exactions of the 

Rana Umra took an active part in the con- Mahmttan continued. He was Buecceded by 
tent ions amongst the sons of Aurungzebe, lus uncle Rana Ursi, in 1762. 
whose intolerance had rendered him obnoxious This rana made himself unpopular with 
to the KajponU, and led to the formation of a most of his chief*, who formed a party to 
confederacy by the nib” «f Mewar, Marwar. depose him and set up a youth named Rutua 
and Amber, for the purpose of throwing off Sing, alleged Cb l>e a posthumous son of the 
Mahoniedan supn iimcy. In 171", during the late rana. A civil war ensued. Both parties 
reign of the emperor Feroeksor, the con- applied for assistance to the Mahrattas, who 
federates commenced their operations by ex- were ever ready to act as armed aibitrators. 
pelling the Mogul ’bfficrrg mid razing the Scindiah took the part of the pretender. In a 
mosques which liad been elected upon the nibs Severe battle fought near Oojein, about 1768, 
of Hindoo temples. the Rana was defeated. Scindiah laid siege 

This triple* confederacy was but of short to Odeypore, which would have fallen, but for 
duration, Aj it, iaj.i of Marwar, made separate I the talent and energy of the Dewan Umra 
terms with the emperor, to whom hu gavea'Chuml Burwa. Atter % protracted siege, 
daughter in mariiage, and Rana Umra soon j Scindiah agreed to raise it and abandon the 
after concluded a treaty with the emperor, | pretender, fjyr a payment of 70 lacs of rupees, 
which, though it admitted subordination, wa*> After the treaty had been signed, Scindiah, 
in all other respects favourable. Umra Rana 1 believing he could dictate his forms, demanded 
died in 1716, and was succeeded by Sangram ' twenty lacs more. Umra 4ndignatitly tore up 
Sing. During his reign, that is, from 1716, the treaty, and sent the fragments with de- 
to 1/34, the power of the empire rapidly de- 1 fiance to Scindiah, who, alarmed at the resolute 
dined; the aoobadarnes of Bengal, Oude, and spirit thus evinced by the garrison, made over- 
Uydf-rabad, rising to all but nominal inde- , tures for a renewal of negotiations. Umra 
pemlenee out of its weakness, while the Mali- j replied, that he must d^ict from the original 
rattas were rapidly ikying into power. | terms the expense that Rd been occasioned by 

Sangrim was succeeded by hi9 son Juggut the Mahrattas’ bad faith. At length Scindiah 
Sing IT. The emperor having ceded the accepted 63^ lacs ; thirty-three of which were 
clmuth to the Mahrattas, who weio already paid, and the districts of J&wud, Jeerun, Nee- 
in possession of Malwa and Ouzerat, they j much, and Morwun were mortgaged for the 
exacted it from the states of Raj poo tana, a* I remainder. These lands were never recovered 
being dependencies of t.he empire. In 1736 t by Mewar. Morwun was made over to Holkar, 
Bajee Rao concluded a treaty with the Rana, who, in 1771, extorted from the Rana the sur- 
stipulatmg an annual payment to the Reishwa render of the district of Neembahaira. The 
of 1,60,000 rupees. province of Had war was about the same time 

The Odeypore family had ceased to inter- granted on feudal tenure to Jodhpore and 
marry with the other Rajpoot families who had last to Mewar. Rana Ursi was murdered by 
given daughters iri marriage to the imperial the heir-apparent of Itoondee, while on a 
family. This exclusion was keenly felt ; and hunting excursion. Ursi was succeeded by 
the re-admission to the honour of matrimonial his son Rana Hamir, who was a minor. His 
connection with the Odeypore family was mother's ambition for power, and the feuds 
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among the chiefs, had well nigh dissolved the 
government* 

Regardless of previous experience, the queen- 
mother, in 1775, invited the aid of Scindiah to 
reduce the Beygoo chief, who had revolted 
and usurped crown lands. Scindiah exacted 
for his own benefit a fine of twelve lacs from 
the refractory chiefs, and took possession of 
the districts of Ruttungurh, Keri, and Kingalli, 
and made over those of Irmia, Jauth, Beechore, 
and Nuddomay, to Ilolkar. Up to this period 
the Mahrattas had extorted from Me war 181 
lacs of rupees and territory to the annual value 
of twenty-eight lacs. 

In 1778 the young rana died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Bheern Sing, then in the 
eighth year of his age. The commencement of 
his reign was marked by sanguinary feuds 
among his chiefs, which rendered his country 
an easy prey to the insatiate rapacity of the 
Mahrattas, who, for their own aggrandize- 
ment, identified themselves with all parties by 
turns, and Me war was alternately devastated 
by Scindiah and Ilolkar, until it was renderod 
almost desolate. 

The suit of the raja of Jeypore for the 
hand of the princess Kishna Kour had been 
favourably received by her father, the # Rana. 
But Raja Maun Sing also advanced pretensions 
to the lady’s hand, on the plea that she had 
been betrothed to his predecessor, and that the 
engagement was with the thrdfie and not the 
individual occupant. This led to a ruinous 
war between Marwar and Jeypore. The 
minister of Odeypore was induced to persuade 
the Rana to sacrifice his daughter to the peace 
of Rajwarra. The wretched ^father at last 
yielded, and poison was administered to the ill- 
fated princess. From this time, 1806, to 1817, 
Mewar continued to be ravaged by the Mah- 
rattas and the Pi#darry Ameer Khan. On 
the suppression, in 1817, of the predatory 
system whioh prevailed in Cental Iijdia, it 
was resolved, chiefly with a view to prevent its 
revival, to extend British influeuco and protec- 
tion over the stated of Rajpootana. The chiefs 
were accordingly invited to ally themselves 
with the British government, on the basis of 
acknowledging its supremacy and paying a 
certain tribute, in return for external protec- 
tion and internal independence. The rana of 
Odeypore eagerly erHraced the invitation, and 
entered into a treaty. 

Bheem 8ingh died in 1828, and was suc- 
ceeded by his only son Jowan Singh, who died 
in 1888,' leaving no issue, and was succeeded 
by Surdan Singh, chief of Bangore, the nearest 
heir of the family. He died in 1842, and was 
succeeded by his younger and adopted brother 
Maharana Suroop Singh. The state of Odey- 
pore has assigned the revenue of Mhairwarra, 
to the extent of 50,000 rupees per annum, 
towards the maintenance of the Mo war Bheel 
corps. This corps tfas raised in 1841, at the 
joint expense of the British and Odeypofre go- 
vernments, for the pacification of the Bheel 
tracts of the latter ; and complete success has 


been the result. Under the treaty of 1818, 
Odeypore became one of the tributaries of the 
British government. •The amount of annual 
tribute had been fixed at three lacs of Odey- 
pore rupees; but in *1848 it was reduced to 
£20,000, being as reduction of the sum* pre- 
viously paid, to the extent of £2,400 per 
annum. . 

OODEYPOOR, in Rajpootana, the principal 
place of the territory of tho same name, or of 
Mewar. Tt is sitmite on a low ridge, in a sort 
of valley or basiri, surrounded on all sides by 
hills, except on the we^t, where extends a lake 
five miles in circuit. The valley is ol* consider- 
able size, being thirty miles in length and ten 
in breadth. Besides the ggeat lake close to 
the city on the west, is another, of inferior but 
still of considerable dimensions, six miles 
farther west ; ami there are, besides, numerous 
jhils, or small meres and marshes. lienee 
result frequent attacks of fever, ague, and 
cholera. The appearance of the town, when 
viewed from the east, is striking and pleasing, 
but when viewed more (£osely, is found to bo 
an ill-built place. The palace is, however, a 
noble pile of granite, a hundred feet high, 
mtuate on the crest of a rocky ridge overlook- 
ing the lake, the city, and the valley. The 
lake is artificial, having been formed by an 
embankment collecting the water of the stream 
which foods it. This dam is 331 yards in 
length, and at top 110 yards in thickness, but ' 
becomes much thicker towards the base. The 
height of the dam above tho water is thirty- 
seven feet ; its face is ctf marble, embellished 
with sculptured figures, and small temples and 
other buildings. Tod states, that in 1818 
the number of houses, formerly 50,000, had 
diminished to 3,000 ; but the city, as well as 
the state, seems somewhat rcv ; ving under 
British protection. According to Tod, this 
city was founded by (Jody Singh, rana of 
Mewar, after 4he sack of Chitor by Akhar, in 
1568 ; and the city, as well as the (Jody Sagur 
or lake, was named after the founder. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 2,064 feet. Distance from 
Neemuch, W., 70 miles; from Mow, N.W., 
190; Oujein, N.W., 164; Dcesa, E., 110; 
Nusserabad, S.W., 135 ; Bombay, N., 395. 
Lat. 21° 37', long. 73 w 49'. 

OODEYPOORA. — A town in the British 
district of Ghazeepoor, licut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, It contains a population of 5,8C5 
inhabitants, and is distant 15 miles E. from 
Bulliah. Lat. 25° 44', long. 84° 25‘. 

OODGHEER, in Hyderabad, or territory of ' 
the Nizam, a small town with a fort* 115 miles 
N.W. of the city of Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 24', 
long. 77° IV. ■ 

OODIPOOR. — A town in the Rjdjpoot state 
of Beekaneer, 84 miles N.N.E. from Beelcaiieer, 
and 135 miles W. from llansee. Lat. 29° 7', 
long. 73° 53'. 

OOG A PORE, in the British district of 
Mirzapore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
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a village on the route from Jounpoor to Mir- 
zapore, 33 miles S. of the former, ION. of the 
latter, situate three mi^s N. of the left bank 
of the Ganges. Gat. 25" 17', long. 82° 37'. 

OOJAL. — A river of Kattywar, rising in 
lat. ’21° 31', long. 70° 51', *111111 flowing in a 
circuitous, but generally westerly direction, 
for 7f> miles, falls into the Blinder river, near 
the town of Nurveo Bunder, in lat. 21° 27', 
long. 09° 59'. 

OOJEANEE, in the British district of 
Etawah, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Calpee to tho canton- 
ment of Etawa, and 17 miles S.K. of the 
latter. Lat. 26° 38', long. 79° 17'. 

OO.JETN, in She territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of the Scindia family, a city on 
the right bank of tho river Seepra. Tt is of 
oblong outline, six miles in circumference, 
surrounded by a stone wall with round towers. 
Tho houses, which are much crowded, together, 
are some of brick, some of wood ; but in the 
construction of tho former, a frame-work of 
wood is first made, and the intervals then 
filled up with bricks. They are covered either 
with tiles or lime terraces. The principal 
bazar is a spacious street, with houses of two 
stories ; the lower of which is built of stone, 
and occupied by shops ; the upper, of brick 
or wood, furnishes t l »e 11 Vitation of the owner 
and his family. There are four mosques, and 
a groat number of Hindoo temples. The city 
is well supplied with water both from the 
river and from two large tanks, one of which 
is very handsome. The head of the Scindia 
family has a palace here, spacious and com- 
modious, but with little of exterior magnifi- 
cence. Near it is an antique gate, said to 
have originally belonged to a fort built by 
Vikraniaditya, whose reign is placed by clirono- 
logists more than half a century prior to the 
commencement of the Christian era. At the 
southern extremity of the towti is an oberva- 
tory, constructed by Jai Singh, the scientific 
rajah of Jeypoor or Amber, and minister of 
Mahomed Shah, emperor of Delhi, who reigned 
from 1719 to 1718. Oojeiu, says Conolly, is 
“surrounded on every side but the south with 
an almost uninterrupted belt of groves and 
gardens. Their names, had I room for them, 
would be a history of the place and of its 
manners. On one side lies the garden of 
Dowlut-Rao, on the other that of his carpen- 
ter ; here is the garden of Kajah Mai, whose 
name has outlived his history ; while near, 
and in contrast to it, is another, which, but a 
few days ago, gloried in tho name of the llaizi 
Bai, now publishes, by a change of title, the 
fiokioness of fortune. The Mahnraj Bagh 
(Dowlut-Rao’s) was formerly the pride of five 
proprietors ; but the modern Ahab coveted 
his neighbour’s vineyard, out of five email 
gardens made a largo one, and deprived the 
owners of the inheritance of their fathers. 
The best of the gardens seem to have been 
planted by Mussulmans, who, we learn from 


Baber, introduced the fashion into India.” 
About a mile to the north of the present city 
are the ruins of the ancient capital of Malwa, 
which, according to Brahunnical tradition, 
connected with a ridiculous fable, was over- 
whelmed by a shower of earth poured down 
upon it as a divinely-inflicted punishment. 
On the cause of the destruction of the ancient 
city, different opinions have been advanced. 
It has been suggested that an inundation of 
the river might have produced the disastrous 
effect ; and the suggestion is countenanced by 
the fact, that in modern times the river has 
been known to overflow a great part of the 
present town, and cause much damage, not- 
withstanding the shortness of its course, and 
its comparatively inconsiderable volume of 
water. Another conjecture has ascribed the 
catastrophe to an earthquake ; but the alleged 
soundness of the walls is presumed to offer 
an obstacle to the reception of this view. A 
third hypothesis assigns as the cause, the 
operation of a violent wind, carrying with it 
Hhowers of loose earth or sand. To this, how- 
ever, the nature of the soil seems opposed. The 
first of these conjectures is embraced by Mal- 
colm, the last by liunter. 

Five miles north of the city, the river 
separates into two channels, and surrounds an 
oval-shaped rocky eminence, crowned by a 
palace never finished, and now in a state of 
ruin, though, fiom the excellence of the mate- 
rials used in its construction, its decay is far 
less rapid than might be looked for. It is 
believed to have been erected on the site, and 
with the materials of an ancient Hindoo 
temple. Tho ^island was connected with the 
left bank of tile liver by two bridges; one of 
which has been nearly swept away ; the other 
is little, if at all, impaired. Close to this latter 
bridge are some curious works, by which the 
stream has been diverted to purposes of plea- 
sure and ornament. The vicinity of these 
works is adorned by an arcade, and a walled 
inclosure at a short distance is suspected to 
have been once a garden. » 

Oojein is one of the seven sacred cities of 
the Hindoos, and the first meridian of their 
geographers. It appears to be mentioned by 
Ptolemy under the name of Ozoana. Its 
period of chief grandeur has been supposed to 
date from the era of Vikramajit ; but pre- 
viously, it is believed to have been populous 
and wealthy. According to the Mahawanso, 
a Ceylonese Teoord, Piyadaso, or Asoka, or 
Dhanmasoko, grandson of the renowned 
Cbandragupta, was in the year B.c. 325 vice- 
roy of Oojein, being rfeut thither, as into 
honourable banishment, by his father Biudu- 
saro, king of Patilipura or Patna, who dreaded 
his sanguinary and turbulent disposi^on. The 
same document states, “that b.c. 157 the 
Buddhist high-priest Phammarahkito took 
with him 40,000 disciples from the Pakkhi- 
nagiri temple at Oojeiu to Ceylon, to assist in 
lying the foundation-stone of the great temple 
at Anuradhapura. " Later, Vikraniaditya, or 
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Vikramajit, king of Oojein, was so renowned, 
that the Samvat era, 57 B.c., universally used 
throughout Hindostan to this day, dates from 
the commencement of his reign. His son 
Chandrasen is represented to have possessed 
himself of all Hindostan. At the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century, when Mahmud 
of Ghuznee invaded India, Oojein was the beat 
of an independent rajah ruling Malwa. It 
appears to have fallen into the hands of the 
Mussulmans in the year 1310 ; and after the 
assumption of independence in 1387 by the 
Dilawar Ghori, the viceroy of the Pa tan 
sovereign of Delhi, the seat of the government 
of Malwa was transferred first to Dhar, and 
subsequently to Mandu. In 1561 it was with 
the rest of Malwa subjugated by Akbar. It 
fell into the hands of the Mahrattas about the 
middle of the last century, and was regarded 
as the capital of Scindia’s possessions, until 
Doulut ltao, in 1810, fixed his residence at 
Gwalior. Oojein, with its annexed lands, 
was assessed at 1,40,000 rupees annually to 
Scindia's government ; but by a recent arrange- 
ment, the town and territory have been 
assigned to the Baiza Baee, formerly regent of 
Gwalior, at the same annual rent. Elevation 
above the sea 1,698 feet. The city is some- 
times called Avanti and Yiaala. Distance 
S.W. from Goonah 152 miles, from Gwalior 
260, S.W. from Allahabad, by Saugor, 598. 
Lat. 23 10', long. 75° 47'. * 

OOJHANEE, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Budarin to Allygurh, 
eight miles \V. by S. of the former. Popula- 
tion 6,361. Lat. 28°, long. 79**4'. 

OOJKE CHOKEE, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route flora the city of Benares 
to that of Allahabad, 42 miles W. of the 
former, 33 S.E. of the latter. Wafer can be 
obtained but fron) one well ; but 'Mtbin a mile 
of the village is a jliil or pond, when) it may 
always be had. 25 J 19', long. 82° 25'. 

OOTC.EE MUTH, in the British distinct of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village having a Hindoo temple, and lying on 
the route from Hnnugur to Kcdarnath Temple, 
18 miles S. of the latter. It is situate on an 
eminence of gneiss rock, on the loft bank of 
the Mandakini, here crossed by a jhula or rope 
bridge. Elevation above the sea, of the temple, 
4,339 feet; of the jhula, 3,461. Lat. 30° 31', 
long. 79° 8'. 

OOKLEE, — A town in the British district 
of Sholajioor, presidency of Bombay, 66 miles 
8. of Sholapoor. Lat. 16° 42', long. 75° 56'. 

OOL^H. — A town in Hyderabad, or the 
Nizam*# aominions, 129 miles N.N.W. from 
Hyderabad, and 144 miles S. by E. from 
Ellicbpoor. Lat. 19# 10', long, 78° 9'.- 

OOLAUL. — A town in the British district of 
South Canara, presidency of Madras, three miles 

ft. of Mangalore. Lat. 12° 50', long. 74' 54'. 

* 


OO LOOK. — A town in the native state of 
Travancore, 55 miles N.W. by W. from Cape 
Comorin, and five miles N.W. by N. from 
Trivandrum. Lat. 8° 32', long. 76° 58'. 

OOLOWTEE, a river of Guzerat, rises in 
lat. 22° 13', long. IV 33', and, flowing id an 
easterly direction through the British district 
of Alimedabad for fifty miles, falls into the 
Gulf of Cambay, in lat. 21° 58', long. 72° 14'. 

OOLPAK, in the British district of Surat, 
presidency of Bombay, a town situate on a 
small river, which, eight miles farther west, 
falls into the Gulf of Cambay. Population 
3,500. Distance N.from Surat 12 miles. Lat. 
21° 17', long. 72 ‘47'. 

OOMDEE. — A town in th? British province 
of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 108 miles 
E. by S. of Sattara. Lat. 17' 14', long. 
75° 39'. 

OOMEKKOTE. — See Omercote. 

OOM.NEE. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 126 miles N. frojp Lucknow, and 60 
miles E. from Pilleebheet. Lat. 28" 40', long. 
80° 51'. 

OOMKAIR, in the recently lapsed territory 
of Nagpore, a town on the right bank of the 
river A mb, a tributary of the Wcingunga. 
Iron-oi e is found in its vicinity. Distance 
from the city of Nagpore, ft.E., 24 miles. 
Lat. 20 J 50', long. 79° 22'. 

OOMB A IT.— A town in the recently es- 
cheated territory of Nagpore or Berar, situate 
72 miles N.N.W. from Ndgporc, and 56 miles 
E.N.E. from Baitool. Lat. 22 7', long. 

7 ft' 45'. 

OOMRAWAII, in the British district of 
Shall jehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Futtohgurh 
to the cantonment of Shahj chan poor, and 16 
miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 27 u 46', long. 
79° 50'. * 

OOMRAWUTTEE. — A town situate on 
the route from Nagpore to Aurungabad, and 
in one of the districts of Hyderabad which 
lias been transferred to the British govern- 
ment. It is a place of gren ^commercial im- 
portance; several considerable firms are esta- 
blished hero, and most of the influential 
merchants of Upper India, as well as those 
of Bombay of any note, have either corre- 
spondents or branch houses at this place. The 
subordinates of some of these firms spread 
themselves over the cotton-growing districts, 
and make advances to the cultivators, or assist 
them in paying their kists, on the agreement 
that the produce shall be at the* disposal of 
their employer. When the crop is ready for 
picking, the cultivator for the most part has 
nothing farther to do with it, the speculating 
capitalist being apprehensive that if the cul- 
tivator were permitted to gather it, much 
would be purloined by him. When picked, 
it is transferred to Oomrawuttee, where arcs 
large warehouses appropriated to its reception. 
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and where it is cleaned and repacked for ex- 
portation, either from Bombay or from Cal- 
cutta. This place b$ing within one of the 
districts recently ceded by the Nizam to the 
British government ir^ satisfaction of arrears 
of subsidy, it now partakes of all the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the dominions of that go- 
vernment in India, and aipong them, that of 
fieedom from the baleful effects of transit- 
duties. It will moreover be. connected with 
the port of Bombay by means of a branch 
from the main line of tie Great Indian Pen- 
insula Kailway Company. Distance from 
Bombay, N.E., 350 miles; from Hyderabad, 
N., 245. Lat. 20° 50', long. 77° 49'. 

OOMREE, the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by Rajapoor ferry from 
the cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, and 
nine miles W. of the former. Lat. 25° 27', 
long. 81 1 48'. 

OOMREIT. — A town in the British district 
of Kaii a, presidency of Bombay, 32 miles E. 
by S. of Kaira. Lat. 22° 40', long. 73' 10'. 

OOMKOWKEE, in the British district ot 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Cawnpoie to Fut- 
tehporo, and 14 miles N.W. of the Utter. 
Lat. 20° 3', long. 80° 43'. 

OOMIJJREE, in the British district of Myn- 
poorce, lieut.-gov. of Ihe N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Etawah, and 28 miles N.W. of the latter. 
The road iif this j^art of the route is good, 
the country cultivated, and studded with small 
villages. Lat. 27° 4', long. 78° 44'. 

OOMURGUliH, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from the cantonment 
of Allygurh to that of Etawah, and 44 miles 
S.E. of the former. It has a market, and is 
supplied with water from \fells. The sur- 
rounding country is open, with a clayey soil, 
well cultivated. Lat. 27° 22', lbng. 78 ' 25'. 

OOMURKElIl. — A town in the native 
state of Hyderabad, or the Nizam’s domi- 
nions, situate on the loft bank of the Payne 
Gunga river, *and 161 miles N.JN.W. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 33', long. 77° 45'. 

OON A. —A town in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Guzerat, situate 102 miles S. 
fiom Rajkote, and 96 miles S.E. by E. from 
Tool bunder. Lat. 20 50', long. 7T 2'. 

OONOHADEH, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route by the Kutra Pass from 
Allahaliad to Iievva, and 28 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 25° 14', long. 82° 12'. 

OONCUADEH, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Allahabad to Pala- 
mow, 38 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 25° 1', 
long. 82° 17'. 

OONCHOD. — A town in the native state of 
5 A 


Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’s family, situate 
52 miles S.E. by E. from Oojein, and 71 miles 
S.W. by W. from Bhopal. The united per- 
gunnahs of Sonkacli and of Oonchod, yielding 
an annual revenue of 90,000 rupees, were, by 
the treaty of Gwalior in 1844, pbicod under 
British management, and allocated for the 
maintenance of the augmented Gwalior con- 
tingent. Lat. 22° 44', long. 76' 28'. 

OON I) A. — A town in the British district 
of Bancoora, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 87 miles 
N.W. by W. of Calcutta. Lat. 23 ^ 7', long. 
S7 y 14'. 

OONl)RA( ’ONDAH. — A town in Hydra- 
bad, or the Nizam’s dominions, 82 miles B. 
by S. from Hydrabad, and 75 miles N.W. 
from Guntoor. Lat. 17° 5', long. 79° 44'. 

OOND SUltWEYA, in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, a small prant 
or district. It is bounded on the west by the 
prant of Kattywar, and on all other sides by 
that of Gohilwar; lies between lat. 21' 18' — 
21° 30', long. 71 a 38'- -71“ 55'; is twenty -six 
miles in length from north-east to ffouth-west, 
and thirteen in extreme breadth 1 . No official 
return has been made of the area, but, accord- 
ing t° a probable approximation, it may be 
stated at 174 square miles. It is a level, low 
[district, extending on each side of the river 
| Setronjee, and on the north side of the Wullak 
hills, and contains fifty-three villages, and a 
population of 11,373 persons, and held chiefly 
by Rajpoots. They pay collectively a tribute 
of 12,878 .ujfceH annually to the Cuicowar. 

OON DU 110 AON. — A town in the British 
district of Sholapoor, presidency of Bom Lay, 
32 miles N.W. of Sholapoor. Lat. 18° 1', 
long. 75° 39'. 

OONDWA NULLAH, in the British dis- 
trict of Bhaugulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a 
small btresyp, discharging itself into the Gauges 
on the right side. It drains an extensive jhil 
or shallow lake, becoming a morass during the 
dry season, and in the periodical rains having 
a great body of water. It gives name to a 
village with an antique fort, to which, in 
1703, the army of Meer Cossim A!i, subahdar 
of Bengal, then engaged in hostilities with the 
East-India Company, fled, after being defeated 
in a general engagement near Sootee. On the 
intrenohments were mounted about 100 pieces 
of artillery, and they w'ere manned by a force 
estimated at 60,000 men. It was, however, 
taken by the British in September, by a night 
attack from two different points; one of these 
movements being intended to divert the atten- 
tion of the enemy from the other, which, it is 
Rtated, was undertaken upon the information 
of a soldier, who, having deserted tfrom the 
British army to that of Meer Cossirn, had 
become tired of the latter service, and made 
hie peace with liis form fir employers by afford- 
ing this assistance. The slaughter of the gar- 
rison is 
having 


i represented as great ; ; me surprise 
rendered them incapable of defending 
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themselves with effect, though the number of 
the assailants did not exceed 8,000 men of all 
arms. Oondwa Nullah is on the route from 
Burhampoor to Rajmahal, 70 miles N. of 
former, eight S. of latter, 188 N. of Calcutta, 
by Burhampoor. Lat. 24° 58', long. 87° 53'. 

OONIARA, in thefRajpoot state of Jey pore, 
a considerable town, the principal place of the 
small raj or state held by a junior branch of 
the reigning family of Jeypore. The rajah 
resides here, in a fort of masonry. The town 
is surrounded by a wall, with ditch. Distant S. 
of Jeypore 70 miles. Lat. 25° 55', long. 76 < TO'. 

OONTAREE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Palamow, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 45 miles 
N.W. of Palamow. Lat. 24° 1 6', long. 83° 30'. 

OONYENEE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, division of Pilkebheet, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the left 
bank of the Bhagul river, on the route from 
the town of Pilleebheet to Nugeeua, and 
15 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 28 c 46', 
long. 79° 41'. 

OOPIN UNGAD Y. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of South Canara, presidency of 
Madras, 30 miles E. of Mangalore. Lat. 
12° 50 ' , long. 75 20'. 

OOPLANA. — A town in the British district 
of Hydrabad, in the province of Seinde, presi- 
dency of Bombay, 66 miles S.S. W. of Hydrabad. 
Lat. 24° 30', long. 68° 5'. 

OOKAGHUM. — A town in the native state 
of Cochin, presidency of Madras, 33 miles N. 
from Cochin, and nine miles »S. from Trichoor. 
Lat, 10° 26', long. 76° 17'. 

OOR ALWADA. — A town in Cho British dis- 
trict ofCuddapah, presidency of Madras, 52 miles 
N. of Cuddapah. Lat. 15° 14', long 78' 57'. 

OORCHA, in Bundelcund, a town, the 
principal place of a raj or principality known 
by the name of Oorcha or Tehree. JTt lies three 
or four miles to the right or south-west of the 
route from Agra to Saugor, 142 miles S.E. of 
the former, 131 N. of the latter, andou the left 
or west side of the river Betwa. Tieffonthaler, 
writing eighty years ago, describes it as situate 
on a rocky eminence ; as being about three 
miles in circuit, surrounded by a wall of 
unhewn stones piled one upon tho other with- 
out cement, with three lofty gateways. The 
fortress, situate within the town, is represented 
as a fine structure, containing the handsome 
residence of the rajah, as well as a splendid 
palace built for the accommodation of the 
Padshah Jehangir. The communication with 
the rest of the town the writer states to be by 
means of a wooden bridge, the foi tress during 
the periodical rains being insulated by a branch 
of the fitpded Betwa. In the town is a temple 
ornamented with lofty spires. 

The rai of which this town is the capital was 
estimated, in 1832, to contain 2,100 *square 
miles, 640 villages, with a population of 192,000 
souls; yielding a revenue of 10,00,000 rupees 
(100,000/.), and maintaining a force of 1,200 


cavalry and 4,000 infantry. The revenue ap- 
pears to be on the decline, as in 1837 it was esti- 
mated at ouly 6,00,000 Rupees (60,000/.) ; while 
the military force in 1847 was computed at 
between 7,000 aud 8,600 men, of whom more 
than 7,000 were infantry. The rajah pays 
to the Jhansi chief, through the British govern- 
ment, 3,000 rupees per annum, as quit-rent 
for the jaghire of Terhowlee. 

The rajah of .Oorcha is considered the bead 
of the Booudela race, of Rajpoot origin, being 
descended from a spurious branch of the Gurh- 
wars. According to a recent authority, Hurdeo, 
one of the Gurhwar family, came into the 
country with a slave-girl, and took up his 
abode at Curb Kurar, in the neighbourhood of 
Oorcha. He was tliore incited to give bis 
daughter in marriage to the rajah of Oorcha, 
but refused, on account of objection to bis 
caste or descent. After much importunity, 
however, he gave his consent, on condition 
that the rajah should at the marriage feast 
partake of the prepared viands, and thus lose 
all distinction of caste. JThe rajah consented, 
was poisoned with all his family, and the 
Gurhwar obtained possession of the countiy. 
His son was called Booudela, because be wns 
the offspring of a ban dee or slave girl ; and 
this name has been given to bis descendants. 
This origin of the family is assigned by Elliott 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century , but 
Franklin is of opinion that the event occuned 
as late as the close of the -fourteenth cental y. 
The town of Oorcha was built in 1531, by 
Pretap TTrad, the chief of the Bupdelas. Mad- 
bikar Sail, his grandson,* appears to have ad- 
vanced Ins raj to considerable prosperity by 
gaining the favour of Akbar^ Birsing Deo, 
tho sou and successor of the last-mentioned 
rajah, was a notorious freebootor, and thence 
called Dang, a name equivalent to robber ; from 
which circumstance Bundelcund is also called 
Dnngaya. The desperate character of Birsing 
Deo pointed him out to Selim, son and declared 
heir of Akbar, as a proper instrument to cut 
off the celebrated A bulfazl, his father’s favourite 
and minister, and who was thought unfavour 
able to the prince’s views. Birsing Deo accord- 
ingly laid an ambuscade for Abulfazl, at Berkeh 
Sarae, as he proceeded towards Gwalior in his 
return from the Deccan, and, notwithstanding 
a valorous defence, the obnoxious minister was 
killed, and his head sent to Selim, by whom 
the murderer was amply rewarded. Jajhar 
Singh, son and successor of Birsing Deo, 
revolted against the sovereign of Delhi, but 
was overpowered, driven to take refuge in 
Gondwana, and his couutry seized by the con- 
queror. Pehar Singh, however, his brother, 
was reinstated, and the Oorcha* rajah# con- 
tinued feudatories of the padshkhs of Delhi 
until the dissolution of the empire. The raj 
or principality has been, however, much re- 
duced, Dutteea being formed out of it, probably 
by partition arising out of family arrangements, 
as its chief is of the same lineage as the rajah 
of Oorcha. The territory of Jhansee was 
wn 
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wrested from Oorcha in 1733, by the Mah- 
rattas ; the small raj of Sumpter was also 
severed from Oorcha, Jaut the time and cause 
of the event are unascertained. The rajah, 
though he received assiUtance from the Peishwa 
in 1733, at no time acknowledged that poten- 
tate as his sovereign ; and in the treaty con- 
cluded between the East-lpdia Company and 
him, in 3 812, it is set forth, that by him “and 
his ancestors his present possessions have been 
held during a long courpe of years, without 
paying tribute or acknowledging vassalage to 
any other power.” By the terms of this treaty, 
the rajah professed obedience and attachment 
to the British government, which guaranteed 
his possessions to him free of tribute, and 
undertook to prBtect his territories from foreign 
aggression ; the rajah abstaining from collision 
with any powers in alliance with the British 
government, or dependent on it. Jn 1842 
Oorcha assumed such a refractory attitude, 
that a military demonstration on the part of 
the Bnfcish authorities was found necessary. 

The rajah Soojai* Singh for the most part 
residing at Tehree, one of his towns, forty 
miles south-east of Oorcha, was of late years 
generally styled rajah of Tehree. Soojan Singh 
died in 1854, loading no issue, whereupon the 
neighhouiing Boonuola chiefs were required to 
indicate the nearest collateral heir to the late 
rajah capable of adoption. 11 umei r Singh being 
the paity selected, was installed as rajah, and 
a iegi nt appointed during his minority. The 
town of Oorcha is distant 100 miles tt.W. of 
Calpee, 137 W. of Banda, 248 W. of Allah- 
aba.), 713 N.W. ot Calcutta. Lai. 25° 21', 
long, 78 1 42'. 

OORCllA, in Bussahir, a village and halting- 
place for travellers in Koonawur, is situate on 
a mountain-side near the right hand of the | 
Taglakhar river, a considerable feeder of the 
Sutluj. The vicinity is reiyarkablc for the ■ 
groat number of manes, or peculiar structures 
devoted to the put poses of the Lamaio religion. 
These are low' tumuli or mounds, of lengths 
varying from ten to 200 feet, two feet broad, 
and three or four feet high, constructed of loose 
un cemented stones, and covered at top w r ith 
numerous pieces of slate of all shapes and 
sizes, with sentences carved in the Ooehen or 
sacred character, the most common being the 
mystic exclamation, Oom mane pacmce oom. 
There is always a path oti each side of these 
erections, and the devotees invariably pass 
them on the right hand, even though this) 
observance should entail the necessity of taking 
a circuit of a quarter of a mile, as Gerard has 
sometimes known to be the case. The road 
and Country are dreary in the extreme, pre- 
senting nothing but a rugged surface of rock, 
bare, and formed generally of the jagged edges 
of slate strata. A few dwarf deodars spring 
from crevices, and are almost the last trees in 
the journey eastward from central Koonawur 
to the Tartarian table- land, the parching and 
freezing gusts of which check the growth of all 


trees, except a few scantily-distributed birches. 
Here, at the end of duly, the thermometer 
rose in a tent to 99®, and in the open air to 
79 u , a high temperature for a spot having an 
elevation of 11,290 feet above the sea. Lat. 
31° 38', long. 78° 37'. 

OOROHAN. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 35 miles S.E. by S. from 
Sholapoor, and 155 miles W, from Hyderabad. 
Lat. 17° 13', long. 70° 14'. 

OOBJGAH, in the British district of Etawa, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town, the 
principal place of the pergunnah of the name 
name, situate on the route from Allahabad to 
Etawa, and 39 miles S.E. of the latter. It has 
a bazar, and is abundantly supplied with water. 
Population 5,645. Lat. 26° 28', long. 79 J 35'. 

OORMEL, or UUMAL, a river rising in 
Bundelcund, and in lat. 24° 60', long. 79 J 36'. 
Its course is first northerly, then sweeps round 
nearly in a semicircle north-easterly, easterly, 
and south-easterly. Having run sixty miles, it 
falls into the river Oane on* the left bank, in 
lat. 24° 56', long. 80 9'. 

OORNEE, in Koonawur, a district of 
Busydnr, is a village near fhe right bank of 
the Joola, which about a mile below falls into 
the Sutluj, on the right hide. It is situate in 
a lugged aqd barren country, amidst huge 
masses and precipices of gneiss. Lat. 31° 32', 
long. 78 10'. 

OOROOLEE.— A town in the Britirii district 
of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 20 miles E. 
ofPoonah. Lat. 18° 30', long. 74° 11'. 

OORUN.— A town in the British district of 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 10 miles E.S.E. 
from Bombay. Lat. 18 J 53', long. 73° T. 

OO SAIN EE, in the Britibh district of Agra, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Mvnpooric. and 21 miles E. of the former. 
The mad in this part of the route is good, the 
country cultivated, Lat. 27 12', long. 78 24'. 

OOSCOTTA.— See HcffcKOTE. 

OOSEITH, in the British district of Budaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town, the 
principal place of the pergunnah of the same 
name. Lat. 27° 48', long. 79 J 18'. 

OOSSOOR. — A town in the British dihtrict 
of Salem, presidency of Madras, 82 miles 
N.N.W. of Salem. A stud establishment is 
maintained at this place by the government ; 
and it ap[>oara from an official statement, show- 
ing the average cost of horses passed for the 
service from the breeding department, that the 
expense at Oossoor contrasts favourably with 
the cost of horses purchased at Bombay. Lat. 
12° 46', long. 77 51'. 

OOTAKAMUND, a town in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
and the principal sanitary station on the Neil- 
gherfy Hills, has an elevation of 7,300 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is 1,300 feet 
higher than the minor stations of Kotageri and 
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Coon oor. It is situated in an open valley almost 
in the centre of the hills, protected by the 
Dod&betta range on the north-east and Bouth, 
but open to the westward. According to the 
authority already quoted, “ the only town on 
the hills properly so called, is Ootacamund ; 
and even this term can only be applied legiti- 
mately to the native portion of the settlement, 
since the residences of Europeans are too 
widely dispersed along the slopes of the valley 
to admit at present of its further extension. 
So rapidly, however, is the number of houses 
increasing, that before long the term tpwn will 
not be inappropriately applied to the whole 
settlement.” The site of Ootakamund was first 
occupied in 1S22. The mean annual tempe- 
rature is 58° : the rain fall, on an average of 
four years, was found to amount to forty-four 
inches. An elegant church, which lias been 
recently enlarged, is one of the greatest ornn- 
ments of the settlement. There are also public 
gardens, and the site has been selected for one 
of the meteorological stations of the Madras 
presidency. Ootakamund is 3 2 miles N.W. 
by N. of Coimbfttoor. Lat. 11° 24', long. 
76° 47'. 

OOTALOOR.— A town in Hyderabad, or 
the territory of the Nizam, situate six miles 
S.W. from the left bank of the Mai lj era river, 
and 60 miles N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
18° 2', long. 78°. 

OOTAMPOLLIAM. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 
54 miles W. by S. of Madura.. Lat. 9 & 49', 
long. 77° 23'. 

OOTCH, in Bahawulpoor, a city situate four 
miles from the left bank of the Punjuud river, 
amidst beautiful groves. It is formed of three 
distinct towns, a few hundred yards impart, and 
each surrounded by a ruinous brick wall. The 
streets are narrow and meanly built, but the 
bazars arc large, and well supplied vi ! th wares, 
and there is considerable general traffic. These 
towns are built on mounds, formed by the 
materials of great citihs formerly existing here. 
In the immediate vicinity are prodigious quan- 
tities of ruins, still in such preservation that 
they could be easily rendered habitable. Ootch 
is regarded with veneration by Mahometans, 
in consequence of containing five shrines of 
deceased pin or saints, Saiyith, reputed de- 
scendants fiom Mahomet. Lat. 29 u 13', long. 
71° 9'. 

OOTERPARA, in the British district of the 
Twenty -four Pergunnahs, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
a town situate on the right bank of the river 
Hooghly. In this town an income-tax has 
been imposed upon the inhabitants for the 
production of- funds for municipal purposes. 
Lat. % 2 w 35', long. 88 J 23'. 

OOTGIE, or BEOGURH.— A town in the 
Rajpoot state of Kerotorly, situate on the left 
bank of the Chtmibul river, and 28 miles S.fl.W. 
from Kerowly. Lat. 26° 6', long. 77°. 

OOTHA, in the British district of Allah- 


abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by the Kutra Pass from 
Allahabad to Rewa, and 30 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 25° 13', long. 82' 14'. 

OOTRACH, or TUROCH, a district in the 
lower or southern mountains of the Himalayas, 
is bounded on the north by Bussabir ; on the 
east by Raeen and r Bussabir ; on the south by 
Joobul (of which state indeed it now forms 
art) ; and on the west by Poomhir and Koth- 
aee ; and has an area probably of between 
sixty and seventy square miles. It lies between 
lat. 30° 56'— 31 ' 6', long. 77° 42 - -77° 54'. It 
consists almost entirely of a portion of the crest 
and declivities of a lofty range proceeding from 
Wartoo Mountain in a south-^'st direction to 
the river Tons. The general elevation ia pro- 
bably very considerable, as the summit of 
Tungru Peak, a little above the north western 
frontier, is 10,102 feet. The population of 
Ootrach is estimated by He Cruz at 2,500 ; the 
annual revenue at 300/. ; of which amount, tho 
sum of 28/. was paid by the rannee as tribute 
to the East-India Compafly. The armed fol- 
lowers of the chief were computed at about 
100. On the expulsion of the Ghooikas in 
1815, this state was granted to a claimant 
j alleged to be the heir of the ran a dispossessed 
l by those invaders. It was, however, subse- 
quently ascertained that the claim wa« fraudu- 
lently made, to the piejudice of an elder brother, 
and he was compelled to abdicate in favour ol* 
his son, a pecuniary allowance being at the 
same time assigned to his nephew. But the 
mal-admiiiibtiatiou of thi% petty state subse- 
quently rendered it necessary to depose this 
prince also; and on account of the insigni- 
ficance of Ootrach, and the small amount of its 
levenue, it was deemed advisable to incor- 
porate it with Joobul. 

OOTRA DROOG. — A town in tho Mysore, 
47 miles N.E. by N. fiom Soringapatam, and 
32 miles W. from Bangalore. Lat. 12 u 58', 
long. 77 J 10'. 

OOTUNCURRAY . — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madias, 49 
miles N.E. by N. of Salem. Lat 12 u lb', 
long. 78' 35'. 

OOTURHEE, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces 
a village on the route from the cantommnt of 
Euttehgnrh to that of Cawnpore, and 28 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26° 46', long. 80 J 9'. 

OPAH. — A town in the British district of 
Cbota Nagpoor, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 17 miles 
E.N.E. of Lohadugga. Lat. 23 $2*, long. 85°. 

OPERAI, in Buiidelcund, in the territory 
of Dutteah, a town on the routt fiom ||p,nda 
to Gwalior, 160 miles W. of tb* former. It 
has a bazar, and water is plentiful. Lat. 25° 46', 
long. 78° 27'. 

OPERBUNDA. — A town in the British 
district of Beerbhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
150 miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 10', 
long. 86° 56'. 
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ORAt, in Bundelcund, in the British terri- 
tory of Jaloun, a small town on the route 
from Calpee to Jhauseq, 22 miles 8.W. of the 
former. It has a bazar, ami adequate supply 
of water. Lat. 25 J 59', long. 79 ‘ 31'. 

OttAY E.- A town in the British district of 
Balasore, province of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 61 miles S.W. by S. of Balasore. 
Lat, 20° 45', long. 86° 30'. 

ORISSA. — An extensive tract of India, 
comprising the British district of Cuttack, part 
of the British district of Midnapoor, and the 
wild and unsettled region lying to the westward 
of those, and between them and the territory 
of Nagpore. It lies between lat. 17° 16' — 
22° 23', long. 35—87° 20'. The area, 
according to official report, is 52,095 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
British district of Mirzapoor ; on the north- 
east by the British districts Palamow, Pachete, 
Ramgurli, and Midnapoor, on the south-east 
by the Bay of Bengal and the Northern Circars ; 
on the west by Nagporu or the territory of 
Berar, and the British districts denominated 
the Ceded Teriitory of ttaugor and Nerbudda. 
The maritime part of Orissa, forming the 
British district of Ci Upck, is described under 
that name in the alphabetical arrangement. 

The scanty notices which we have respecting 
this extensive tract, represent it as consisting 
of an extensive range of mountains, the con- 
tinuation of the Eastern Ghauts. Some of the 
summits of these attain an elevation consider- 
ably exceeding 2,000 feet ; and one summit 
has been estimated liy an intelligent traveller 
to have an elevation of 4,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Timber abounds in the vast 
forest, which extends uninterruptedly from the 
hanks of the Godavery to those of the (ranges, 
a distance of nearly 600 miles. The geological 
character of the mountains is primary, being 
granite, gneiss in largo quantities, and inica- 
Hlate ; and throughout the rocks garnets are 
interspersed in surprising abundance. In many 
places the gneiss has a strongly-marked porphy- 
ntic character, and elsewhere passes by imper- 
ceptible transition into sandstone, or is overlaid 
with laterite. r In the northern part there is 
much primary limestone, intermixed with quartz 
and mica slate. Iron-ore is very abundant in 
many places ; and in the midland parts, in the 
vicinity of the town of Sumbhulpore, diamonds, 
gold, and rubies are found in the detritus of 
rocks ; and there is reason to conclude that 
they exist in situ in the neighbouring moun- 
tains. It has been stated that promising indi- 
cations of coal have been observed • but it has 
not yet been found in any part of the district. 
Theflimnte during the hot season, in the close 
of spring and early part of summer, is extremely 
sultry, the thermometer reaching 115° in the 
shade ; and this veiy high temperature acting 
oil decayed vegetation, saturated with moisture, 
is productive of deadly malaria, rendering the 
climate one of the most unhealthy in India. 
This unfavourable circumstance, more than any 


other, prevents the settlement and adequate 
cultivation of a country having a vast extent of 
well-watered and fertile soil, suited for the 
successfully raising most of the valuable inter- 
tropical products. Wild beasts are numerous : 
there are the wild elephant, the gayal, a huge 
bovine quadruped, wild buffalo, nyJgau (Anti- 
lope picta), wild swine, deer of various kinds, 
the antelope, porcupine, hare, monkey, squirrel, 
tiger, leopard, bear, wolf, hyaena, jackal, fox, 
and wild dog. The dhanesa (Buccrns indica) 
or rhinoceros-bird is common ; but in general 
the ornithology of the district has been neg- 
lected. Enormous snakes infest every jungle 
and ravine. Motte, a traveller who visited the 
country in the latter part of the last century, 
mentions having seen near Sumbhulpore an 
immense snake, worshipped as a deity, and 
alleged to be coeval with the world. It was 
lodged in a cavern at the foot of a rock, and 
came out once a week to take his food ; con- 
sisting of a kid and some fowls, offered to him 
by his votaries, and picketed on a small plain 
before his den. After the monster had gone 
back to its den, the traveller examined its traces 
in the muddy soil, and concluded its diameter 
to he about two feet. Kittoe, who visited this 
locality in 1838, or sixty years later than 
Motte, states that he was informed that this 
monstrous snake was still living, and able to 
enjoy the offerings of his votaries. The boa 
lurks in evefy jungle, and attains enormous 
size • venomous snakes are also very numerous, 
as are scorpions and centipedes. Fish swarm 
in the numerous streams and tanks, and form 
a considerable portion of the food of the popu- 
lation. 

The general slope of the surface is eastward, 
except in the extreme southern part, where a 
few feeders flow southward to the Godavery. 
At the northern extremity also, some small 
rivers flow northwards, and discharge them- 
selves iuto the Son, a large feeder of the 
Ganges. rest of the rivets flow eastward, 

and discharge thenibelves into the Bay of 
Beugal. Of these the principal are the Maba- 
nuddee and the Biahminy. There are a great 
number of rapid and large torrents, which, 
dining the rainy season, fall either into the 
greater streams or into the Bay of Bengal. 

The population is estimated at 4,534,813. 
There are four principal divisions of the popu- 
lation : — 1. The Urias, Orias, or Odras, being 
Brahminists, and inhabiting principally the 
plains and valleys, more especially in the 
western tracts, towards the British district of 
Cuttack ; 2. the Coles, in the northern part, a 
race also called Hos, seinibarbarous, yet not 
suuk in the lowest stage of savage brutality ; 
3. the Khotids, in the middle part; ami 4. the 
Saurias or Sauras, in the Houtb. These three 
last races are considered the almrigines^f the 
tracts which they n«>w inhabit, and of others 
much more extensive, *ff which they have been 
dispossessed by the encroachments of the 
more recent population, generally denominated 
Hindoo. The Coles are rather favourably 
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delineated by a recent writer, who commends 
their love of truth, honesty, obliging willing- 
ness, and happy, ingenuous disposition, the 
more striking as contrasted with the trickery 
and falsehood of the wily liindoo. He repre- 
sents them as hospitable to strangers, and 
ready to relieve the indigent ; altogether a 
lighthearted, kind people, but very irascible, 
and so prone to feel deeply injuries, whether 
real or imaginary, that they frequently vent 
their resentment or grief in suicide, to which 
they are frightfully addicted. In occasional 
collision with British troops, they have not 
shown themselves remaikable for courage. 
These rude people have been won over by 
proselytizing Brahminists to a certain obser- 
vance of their rites and festivals, and are 
besides polytheists, worshipping several imagi- 
nary deities, whom the^ strive to propitiate by 
sacrifices ; they, however, say, that as they 
have never seen those deities, they cannot 
assign them shapes. The Khonds who inhabit 
the central part of Orissa, are represented as 
having made some progiesa in civilization. 
Agriculture is practised by them with a degree 
of skill and energy which is rarely surpassed in 
India, and which has produced a degree of 
rural affluence rarely paralleled. The same 
writer, however, represents the population to 
be so scanty as to suggest grave doubts of his 
accuracy, either as to the numbers of the people, 
or to t^ieir alleged proficiency it) agriculture. 
As to physical constitution, the Khonds are of 
the average stature of the Hindoos, muscular, 
robust, symmetrical, and active. The skin 
varies in hue in different individuals, from 
deep copper-colour to yellowish olive. The 
face is rather handsome, with lifgh expanded 
forehead, prominent cheek-bones, nose aquiline 
in some instances, though not in all, but 
generally broad at the top ; lips full, but not 
thick ; mouth rather large. The wjiole phy- 
siognomy is generally indicative of intelligence 
and determination, blended with good humour. 
They fight with bows and arrows, slings and 
battle-axes, and ar^ considered to be brave, 
neither giving nor taking quarter. Their good 
qualities are stated to be love of independence, 
bravery, hospitality, and industry ; but they 
are dreadfully vindictive, and addicted to 
drunkenness. They are polytheists, believing 
in the existence of various imaginary divinities, 
and worshipping the earth, the moon, the god 
of war, and many other objects, beside the 
Hindoo goddess Kali. The god of the earth 
is, however, the most revered, and, under the 
influence of a detestable superstition, his vo- 
taries seek to propitiate him by the sacrifice of 
human victims, generally children, bought for 
the purpose from those who steal them from 
neighbouring people. It appears to bo a rule, 
that jio Kbond should be sacrificed, and no 
victim is considered to be acceptable unless 
bought with a price.* This horrible rite is 
intended to induce the god of earth to fevour 
them with plentiful crops. At the time ap- 
pointed by their priests, a feast is held, aud 


after it has continued for two days and two 
nights, a scene of drunken and obscene revel- 
ling, the victim is brought out on the third day, 
and bound to a stake. Its limbs are then 
broken, and the priestf having struck it with an 
axe, the crowd sefcupon it, and crying aloud, 
“We bought you with a price, no sin rests on 
us,” hew the living body into pieces, each 
carrying away a bloody morsel, which they 
throw on the .earth in some part of their 
grounds. The number of human beings yearly 
murdered in this xSanner was formerly very 
great. Macplierson states that he found seven 
victims held in readiness for immediate sacrifice 
in a valley two miles long, and less than three- 
quarters of a mile wide. The British govern- 
ment has made strenuous effifKs to cheek the 
practice, but the Khonds adhere to the san- 
guinary rite with dreadful pertinacity, and w ith 
unflinching ferocity defend their fastnesses, 
where, for the greater part, malaria would 
inevitably destroy an invading force. There 
is reason, however, to hope that ere long the 
country will lie purged# from these fearful 
crimes. By an act of the government of India, 
passed in September, 1845, the (iovernor- 
General is empowered to withdraw the districts 
where they prevail from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary authorities, and to place them under 
a special officer, called “ the agent, for the 
suppression of Meriah sacrifices,” who is of 
course selected with particular regard to vigi- 
lance, energy, firmness, a»d discretion. The 
Saunas are slaves to the same superstitions as 
are the Khonds, but are considered much more 
savage and barbaious. 'Fhey are represented 
“ as in gent ml a harmless, peaceable race, but 
so entirely destitute of all moral sense, that 
they will as readily and unscrupulously deprive 
a human being ol life as any wild beast of the 
woods, at the orders of a chief, or for the most 
trifling remuneration.” The language of the 
IJrias is a dialec^ of Sanscrit, closely resembling 
the Bengalee ; and the basis of the alphabet is 
the Nagari. The (lend language is spoken in 
some parts towards the western frontier. The 
Khonds use two distinct dialects, each con- 
taining many words of Taxnul and Teloogoo. 
Of the dialects of the Coles we have no infor- 
mation. 

Sumbulpoor, the only considerable town in 
the country, Boad, and ISolinpoor, are described 
undor their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. The principal routesare, 1. From 
north-east to south-west, from Calcutta, through 
Midnapore, to Sumbulpoor; 2. from cast to 
west, from Cuttack, through Sumbulpoor, to 
Nagpore and Kamptee. 

The decline of the ancient royal house of 
Orissa dates from the death, in 16*24, of#ajah 
Pertab Iludra Deo, an event which the Hindoo 
monarchy was not destined lon£ to survive. 
Its downfall may be regarded as consummated 
in 1592, when a lieutenant-governor arrived 
from the Mahomedan kingdom of Bengal to 
assume charge of the administration of Cut- 
tack. With the exception of this province, 
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and a portion of Midnapore, Orissa was acquired 
by the East-India Company in 1765, by virtue 
of the firman of Shah Alum, emperor of Delhi, 
granting the dewauny of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa. 

CflSJMLEE. — One of the'Cossya hill states : 
it is surrounded entirely by the othor lull 
states, and extends from lat. 25° 20' — 25° />§', 
long. 91° 26' — 91° 41'. It is forty-three miles 
in length from north to south, and sixteen in 
breadth, and has an area ?f 350 square miles. 

OSMANPOOR, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut. gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, by Khasgunj, and 1,4 miles N.E. of 
the former. Lit. 27" 19', long. 78 5 11'. 

OSSOOR. — See Oossoor. 

OTTA PIT DARI TM. — A town in the British 
district of Timievelly, presidency of Madras, 
28 miles N.E. by E. of Tinneveliy. Lat. 
8° 56', long, 78° 5'. 

OUDANULLA.— See Oondwa Nullah. 

OUDE, a province so called from the ancient 
city of the wune name, is bounded on the 
north arid north-east by the territory of 
Nepaul ; on the enst b}' the British district of 
Goruckpore ; on the south-east by the British 
districts Aziitguih and Jounpoor ; on the 
south by the British district Allahabad ; on the 
south-west by the Doab, including the British 
districts Kuttehpoo-r, Cawnpoor, and Fnrrukh- 
nhad ; and on the north-west by Khahjehan- 
poor. It lies between lat. 25“ 34'- — 29° 6', 
long. 79° 45'— 83' IV ; is 270 miles in length 
from south-east to north-west, and 160 in 
breadth. The area is 23,738 square miles. 
The muth and north-eastern part, lying along 
the base of the Sub- Himalaya, or continuation 
of the Sewalik range, lias not been well 
explored by Europeans ; it forms part of the 
Terrai or wooded marsh stretching through 
that part of Kmdostan, and, suffering from 
a deadly malaria, is scarcely habitable. Tief- 
fen thaler, who penetrated into this tract, 
states it to he generally a forest, impassable 
on account of the close growth of trees, under- 
wood, ami reeds, and giving shelter to the 
elephant, rhinoceros, hear, wild kine, wild 
hog, and deer. The general surface of the 
Oude country is a plain, declining from north- 
west to south-east, according to Butter at the 
rate of seven inches per mile ; and hence in 
that direction is the course of the principal 
rivers, the Ganges, Chowka, Ramguuga, Rap- 
tee, Surjoo or Ghogra, Goomtee, and Saee. 
The elevation of Birimdeo guardhouse, at the 
north-western angle, is estimated by Webb at 
798 feet |bove the sea ; that of the left bank 
of the Ganges, at the south-eastern point, may 
be concluded to be 346^. 

The climate of Oude is dry during the greater 
part of the year, and subject to wide extremes, 
the temperature sometimes rising to 1 12°, and 
at others sinking to 28°. The cool season 
extends through November, December, Janu- 


ary, and February, and is pleasant and salu- 
brious, though occasionally rather chilly, some- 
times to such an extent that thin ice appears 
on shallow water ; but in sheltered spots the 
sun has considerable power throughout the 
season. March, April, May, and June, 
are the hot months ; noon daily bringing a 
westerly wind, loaded with fine light greyish 
sand, which obscures the horizon, gives a 
sombre hue to the entire atmosphere, and is 
so sultry and drying as to cause woodwork to 
crack. The temperature, however, generally 
diminishes towards sunset, and rarely con- 
tinues oppressive throughout the night. 
Occasionally the wind blowB from the east all 
day, and is loaded with oppressive vapour 
from the swamps of Bengal, or Assam. The 
power of the hot winds is observed to be 
steadily oil the increase. Sometimes hurri- 
canes, accompanied by thunder, lightning, and 
rain, bet in, and do extensive damage. The 
annual fall of rain varies greatly in amount, as 
the rains sometimes commence in the middle 
of June and terminate in October, while at 
other times they lart only two months. The 
consequence is, that in some years eighty 
inches fall, in others not more than thirty. 

Besides the huge quadrupeds which haunt 
the marshy forests of the Terrai, the following 
wild animals are found in the country : — the 
tiger, wolf, hy»na, jackal, fox, hare, deer, 
nylgnu or blub antelope, wild hog, porcupine, 
otter, mongoose, squiirel, rat, musk rat, wild 
cat, bat, and flying fox. Tigers are so nume- 
rous, that, during the visit of Von Orlich to 
Lucknow, a hunting party killed forty of them, 
some of great size, the skin of one having 
measured nine feet from the head to the tail. 
Wolves are very abundant, and destroy many 
persons, especially children, whom they carry 
off even from the bazars of the towns. These 
ferocious animals are often spared when in the 
power of tjie natives, from a mischievous super- 
btition that their death causes the destruction 
of the slayer’s house. Wolvts are not the only 
devourers of children : liyeenas carry off many. 

The principal alimentary articles of the 
spring crop are wheat, barley, gram, called 
also chana (C’icer nriotimmi), mosur (Ervum 
lens), mustard, and some other oil-plants. 
Ku^um (Carthamus tinctorius), grown for dye- 
stuff, is also an article of this crop. Of the crop 
reaped in autumn, the principal article is rice, 
sown in those parts liable to inundation. In 
the Ayeen Akbery the rice of Oude is stated 
to be “ incomparable for whiteness, delicacy, 
odour, and digestivene^.” The other prin- 
cipal articles of this crop are millet of various 
sorts, maize, makra (Cynosurus coracanus), 
joar (Holcus sorghum), bajra (Holcus Btativua), 
urdh (Phaseolus maximus), kodu (Paspalum 
frumentaceum); moth (Phaseolus aconitifolius), 
urhur (Cajanus flavus), and til (Sesamum 
orientale). The cultivation of the sugarcane 
is very circumscribed, and the produce, from 
mismanagement, execrable ; though soil and 
climate appear rather well adapted for its 
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growth. Potatoes have been introduced, and 
their cultivation is on the increase, but rather 
slowly. The growth of opium receives some 
attention, and might be immensely extended ; 
but the drug, from the slovenly ana injudicious 
manner in which it is prepared, and its bad 
character from adulteration, scarcely commands 
a remunerating sale. Hemp is cultivated for 
the sake of its products in the shape of bang, 
ganja, charas, and similar powerful inebriants. 
Generally each village has a patch of ground 
under tobacco. Most of the esculent vege- 
tables of temperate climates succeed in the 
cool season. Cotton is raised in many places 
throughout the country, and is of good quality, 
though inferior to that of Bundlecund. The 
quantity, however, is not sufficient for the 
demand, ami much is imported from Bundle- 
cund and the Doab. 

Though Oude appears to have ceased to be 
an independent realm at a very remote period, 
the population have a highly wailike cha- 
racter ; tho territory, in proportion to its 
extent, supplying a surprising number of 
soldiers to the aimy of the East-Imlia Com- 
pany, and to those of Gwalior, Hyderabad, 
and Alwur. Most of the troops of the last- 
mentioned power are said to be natives of 
Oude. Though the kingdom has been for 
several centuries under Mussulman sway, 
much the greater portion of its inhabitants 
are Hindoos. If a judgment tnay be formed 
on the relative amount of the different classes 
stated by Butter in the enumeration of the 
population of the towns, the Mussulman pro- 
portion forms a very insignificant part. The 
first class of Hindoos, in numlier and influence, 
are the Brahmins, who are divided ip to sub- 
castes, too numerous and intricate to be here 
enumerated. The next in numbers and im- 
portance are the Chhatris, or military caste, 
in which the Rajpoots rank first, and are 
divided into a great number of sub-castes. 
The Brahmins have numerous an3 preposte- 
rously strict regulations respecting intermar- 
riages ; the Chhatris, on the contraiy, admit 
intermarriages between all tribes of their own 
caste. The proposal of marriage is made by 
the girl’s father, who, in proportion to his 
means, incurs a large expenditure, loss in the 
way of dower than in presents to the youth 
and his relations, and in feasting the families 
and acquaintances on both sides. Among 
most Brahmin tribes, however humble the 
station of the parlies, no marriage can take 
place without an expenditure of 700 ru pees ; 
of which 100 are laid out in trinkets for the 
bride ; fifty for culinary utensils ; fifty for 
clothes ; 100 as a present to the youth from 
the head of the girl’s family , 100 similarly 
presented by the same person to the youth’s 
father; a sum, sometimes amounting to 150 
rupees, distributed in presents of four rupees 
each to the youth’s relatives ; the remainder 
being expended in feasting, which continues 
five days. The matrimonial ceremony is per- 
formed when the parties chiefly concerned are 


about thirteen years of age, sometimes later ; 
but never until they are past the age of nine. 
Cohabitation commences at fourteen ; and there 
is then a repetition of the same merry-making, 
but at hilf the expend. Important characters 
in society are theoBhats, hereditary bards or 
minstrels, who perambulate from house to 
house, sing the praises of the inmates, and are 
rewarded with presents of money, horses, anus, 
and clothing. The Mussulmans, probably, are 
for the most part Shiad, or those who reject 
from the Khalifiite ifne first three successois of 
Mahommed, revering exclusively hi<* grandson 
Ali. 

The entire population of Oude is understood 
to be 2,970,000 ; affording an average of 125 4 
to the square mile. The Selling-houses of 
the people are generally built either of un- 
burned brick, or of layers ot mud, each about 
three feet in breadth and one foot high Tho 
roofs are made of square beams, placed a foot 
apart, and coveied above with planks laid 
crosswise ; over which aie mats, and a cover- 
ing of wet clay, well rampied down, and a foot 
aud a half in thickness. The walls arc rained 
up to six or seven feet above the upper sui face 
of the roof, to afford a conceah d place of 
recreation for the females of the family ; and 
during the rains this small elevated com t is 
covered with a slight roof of bamboos and 
grass. These thick mud-coveied roots are veiy 
durable. Around tho houses there arc usually 
verandas, covered with 4 »entroofs of tiles. 
Inside, the beams and covering arc exposed to 
view, without any ceiling ; the floors are of 
earth, well beaten down*and smoothed j and 
are partially covered with mats, or, on gieat 
occasions, with cotton carpets. In the front of 
the house is a cliabutra, or raised platform of 
earth, open to the air at the sides, arul having a 
roof of tiles or grass supported on pillars. Here 
the neighbours meet and chat in the evenings. 

The language in use in Oude is Hindus- 
tanee or Urdu, with a greater admixture of 
Persian and Arabic, and less of iiindee, than 
in places more eastward. 

The principal routes are- — 1. That from 
Cawnpore, north-east, to Lucknow, being the 
only regularly-made road in the kingdom. 
From Lucknow, a route proceeds north-west 
to Seetapore cantonment, and there diverges, 
one branch continuing its funner diioetion to 
Shabjchanpoor cantonment, the other proceed- 
ing north by Khairigarh, and thence up the 
valley of the Ghogra into Kujiaon. 2. A 
much-frequentod route proceeds from Myn- 
pooree, being joined by that frorty Futtehgurh 
across the Ganges, at Nanamow Ghat, in lat. 
26° 52', and thence in a dueetiou fiom west to 
east to Lucknow ; 3. from Luckno^, a route 
lies in a north-easterly direction to Sekrora 
cantonment, and thence to Burae$h, and on to 
Tulsipore, in the vicinity of the Terai or 
marshy forest at the southern base of the fit at 
iauge of mountains ; 4 . from Lucknow also a 
road proceeds eastward to Fyzabad and the 
city of Oude, aud crossing there the frontier 
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by ferry over the Ghogra, continues to hold an 
easterly course through the British district of 
Ooruckpore to the cantonment and town of 
that name ; 5. a rout^ proceeds in a north- 
westerly direction from Fy zabad trPSekrora 
cantonment ; 6. a route prtxjeeda in a north- 
easterly direction from Sultanpore cantonment, 
crossing the Ghogra hy ferry near Kusba- 
Tiuida, and thence proceeding to Goruckpore 
cantonment ; 7. from Allahabad a route lies 
northward to PertabgurJj, and thence in the 
same direction to Sultanpore ; 8. a route leads 
from Allahabad north-west to Lucknow ; 9. a 
route runs in a diicction first north-easterly 
then south-easterly, from Oawnpore to Sultan 
fc>re; 10. another proceeds in a south-easterly 
direction from Cawnpore to Pertabghur ; 11. a 
much-frequented route proceeds from Luck- 
now south-easterly to Sultanpore canton- 
ment, and thence into the British district of 
Juanpore, and to the cantonment of that 
name; 12. another leads from east to west, 
from Jounpoor cantonment to Pertabgurh. ] 
With the exceptioiwof the military road from 
Oawnpore to Lucknow, the ways are wretched 
tracks, in many places scarcely passable for 
wheels. A project for the construction of a 
railway through this province has been laid 
before the public. 

The kingdoriC)ii«iimt th* following divisions 
and subdivisions: — I. Thakla Sultanpore, con- 
taining pergunnabs : 1. Sultanpore, 2. Jagdis- 
pore, 3. Chanda, *4. Jsauli, 5. Tappa Asl, 
6. Bilahri. II. Chakla Aldcmau, containing 
pergunnabs : 1. Aldemau, 2. Akbarpore, 

3. Uostpore, 4. Berhar, 5. Tanda. III. 
Chakla Pertabgurh, containing pergunnahs : 

1. Pertabgurh, 2. Amethi, 3. Palipore Palti. 


Lucknow, the capital, as well as the towns 
of Fy zabad, Ayodha or Oude, Roy Bareilly, 
Shahabad, Khyreegurh, Manikpore, Buhraech, 
Sahganj, Ranjit, Purwa, Tanda, and some 
others of less importance, will be found noticed 
in their respective places under the alphabetical 
arrangement. 

In natur.il advantages, Oude may be justly 
considered to surpass mos.t parts $f India. 
The defence of its south-western frontier is 
facilitated for a long distance by the line of 
the Ganges, fordable only in very few places, 
and in those but for a short period of the year. 
The soil of the country is amongst the most 
fertile ; itB climate, though rather warm, is 
favourable both to animal and vegetable life ; 
its means of irrigation and of water-carriage 
are very extensive, and conveniently distii- 
buted for the welfare of every quarter. 
Accordingly, it need excite no surprise that 
the most judicious and laborious inquiries 
should have pointed out this tract, the primi- 
tive Kosala, as one of the earliest seats of 
Indian government and civilization. Buchanan 
conjectures the settlement to have taken place 
1,886 years before the Christian era ; the reign 
of Rama, so celebrated in Hindoo romance 
and mythology, 775 years ; and the restoration 
of the kingdom destroyed by hostile aggies- 
| sioii, he attributes to Vikramaditya, king of 
| Oojein, anno f 7 B.u. It is probable that the 
I independence of Oude was lost, and no further 
I separate notice appears to be made of it in 
Indian record. At the close of the twelfth 
! century, aftei* the conquest of Canouj by the 
[ Mussulmans, Oude was subdued by Moham- 
med Bakhtuy Khilzi, an officer sent for the 
puqwise by Kutbuddin Aibuk, viceroy of India, 


IV. Chakla Pachhamrat, containing pergun - 1 
nahs : 1. Manglasi, 2. Hat Ilaveli or Faiz- 
abad, 3. Ramporc. V. Chakla Rainswara, 
containing porgunnahs : 1. Ranjit puma, 2. 
ffarha, 3. Ateha, 4. Mauliipnwa, o. Kum- 
ranwa, 6. Daundiakhera, 7. lTasnganj, 8. Maj- 
ranw,9. Iiaidargarh. 10. Bae Bareli, 11. Data- 
mini, 12. Sareudi, 13. Bardar. VI. Chakla 
Salon, containing pergiuinahs : 1. Salon Khas, 

2. Parsadipore, 8. Jay is, 4. Ateha. VII. 
Chakla Ahlaijjganj, containing pergunnabs : 

1. Ahladganj, 2. Bihar, 3. Mknikpur, 4. Ram- 
pore. VIII. Chakla Honda Bahraieh, con- 
taining pergutinahs : 1. Bahraieh, 2. Gondn 
Khas, 3. Muhammadabad, 4. Bari, 5. Atraula. 
IX. Chakla Sarkar Khairabad, containing per- 
gunnahs : 1. Khairabad, 2. Nimkharmi&rik, 

3. Khirilalirpur, 4 Hangar, 5. Muhemdi. 6. 

Bilgiram, 7. Fattehpur Biswa, 8. Sandila, 
9. Malihabad, 10. Kakori, II. Bijnaur, 
12. Kasmandi, 13. Malanwa. X. Chakla 
Saudi, oontaining pergunnabs : 1. Sandi, 

2. Pali, 3. Saromnagar, 4. Shahabad. XI. 
Chakla Rasulabad, containing pergunnabs : 
1. Safipur, 2. Rasulabad or Miyanganj, 3. 
A si man, 4. Unnaw or Onaw, 5. Mulian. 
XII. Chakla Lucknow, containing pergun- 
»ahs : 1 . Rudauli Paryabad, 2. Goshaenganj, 

3. Pewe-Jahangirabad, 4. Kursi, 5. Sidhaur. 

5 B 


for Mohammed Ghori, sultan of Ghuznee. It 
thenceforward became an integral part of the 
realm of the sovereigns of Pelhi, and on the 
conquest of the empire by Baber, was easily 
subdued. m On the dismemberment of the 
Mogul empire, it was about 1700 seized by 
Shuja-ud-dowlah, the vizier of the empire and 
also viceroy of Oude. The following is the 
table of the sovereigns of Oude : — 

A.D. Saadat Ah Khan. 

Sefdarjang. 

1756. Shuja-ud-dowlah. 

1775. Asoph-ud-dowlah. 

1797. Vizier Ali, spurious, and dis- 

placed in favour of Saadat. 

1798. Saadat Ali, brother of Shuja- 

ud-dowlah. 

1814. Ghazee-ood-Peen Hyder. sou 
of Saadat Ali. 

1827. Nusseer-ood-Deen Hyder, son 
of Ghazee ood-Deei^ 

1837 . Mahomed Ah Shall, brother 
of Ghazee-ood-Deen. 

1842. Umjud Alee Shah, son of 
Mahomed Ali. 

• 1847. Wajid Alee Shah, son of Um- 
jud Alee Shah. 

Shuia-ud-dowlah hftving in 1763 made com- 
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mon cause with Meer Cosaim in resisting the 
arms of the East- India Company, was, May 13th, 
1764, repulsed in an attack on the British army 
at Patna, and on the 22nd of the same month 
was totally routed at the battle of Buxar. In 
the following year, 1765, the British army, 
entering Ouae, occupied Lucknow, and again 
defeated Shuja-ud-dowlab, who in the same 
year was*glad to make peace, putting Shah 
Alum, the titular emperor of Hindustan, or 
Great Mogul, in possession of the districts of 
Allahabad and Corah. In 1768 reports reached 
the government that the Nawaub Vizier was 
making extensive military preparations with a 
view to obtain possession of the provinces of 
Corah and Allahabad. A reduction of his 
military force was considered necessary ; and 
by the treaty of November, 1768, the Nawaub 
Vizier stipulated not to “ entertain a number 
of forces exceeding 35,000 men.” Of this 
number, there were to be— cavalry 10,000; 
ten battalions of sepoys, not to exceed 10,000 ; 
the Nujib regiment, consisting of 5,000 men 
with matchlocks ; 500 artillery ; and the re- 
maining 9,500 werfe to be irregulars, neither 
to be clothed, armed, nor disciplined after the 
manner of the English sepoys or Nujib regi- 
ment. The ill-advised Shah Alum having 
transferred his claim to the provinces of Corah 
and Allahabad to the Mahrattas, was considered 
to have forfeited those possession ; and by the 
treaty of 1773, they were transferred to the 
Nawaub Vizier, in consideration of the sum of 
50,00,000 rupees. In 1774 the British troops, 
auxiliary to the Nawaub Vizier, having over- 
thrown the Rohilla power, the greater part of 
Rohilcund became subject to that potentate. 
Shuja-ud-dowlah died in January, 1775, and 
was succeeded by bis eldest eon Asoph-ud- 
dowlab, who, at his accession, ceded by treaty 
to the East-India Company Benares, Jounpore, 
and some contiguous districts ; ancl in return, 
the English engaged “ to defend the sou bah of 
Oude at all times." It was also stipulated 
that a brigade of British troops, consisting of 
two battalions of EUropeaus, one company of 
artillery, and six battalions of sepoys, should 
be stationed in Oude whenever required by the 
vizier ; for the support of which he engaged to 
pay monthly 2,60,000 rupees, an annual amount 
of about 312,000/. By agreement, 1781, one 
regiment of sepoys was added, for the purpose 
of protecting the office, treasury, and person 
of the resident at Lucknow, at au expense of 
30,000/. annually ; and it was provided that 
Faizullah Khan, the Rohilla chief, having for- 
feited his independence, the Nawaub Vizier 
should occupy his dominions, and pay him a 
moneyed income. In 1787 the Nawaub Vizier 
agreed §> fix his subsidy at 500,000/. per 
annum ; in which sum was included the addi- 
tional expense on account of troops, the allow- 
ance to Saadut Ali Kljpn, the Rohilla stipend, 
and the expenses of the British residency. In 
1797 , a great increase of the Company* mili- 
tary establishment having taken place, the 
vizier consented to defray the expenses of two 


regiment^ of cavalry, one European and one 
native,' the additional charge not exceeding 
55,000/. per annum ; making the total subsidy 
555,000/^ per annum 6 In 1797 the vizier 
Asoph-u*dowlah died, and the British govern- 
ment recognised thfc succession of liis supposed 
son, Vizier Ali. Tho spuriousness of Vizier 
All’s birth being,, however, soon after esta- 
blished, Saadut Ali, the brother of the late 
vizier, was placed on the musnud. 

By existing trea^es, the Company were 
bound to defend the territories of Oude against 
all enemies. In order to enable them to fulfil 
this engagement, and at the same time to pro- 
vide for the protection of their own dominion^ 
they had largely increased thyr mil il ary esta- 
blishment, by the addition of new-levied regi- 
ments both of infantry and cavalry ; and, in 
consequence thereof, Saadut Ali agreed, in 
1798, to increase the subsidy to 760,000/. per 
annum. The Nawaub Vizier also ceded the 
fortress of Allahabad, and gave 80,000/. to the 
Company for its repairs, and 30,000/. for those 
of Euttehgurh. The British troops in Oude 
were not to consist of less than 10,000 men, 
including Europeans and natives, cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery ; and should it become 
necessary to augment the Company’s troops 
beyond the number of 13,000 men, tho vizier 
agreed to pay the actiud diffeience occasioned 
by the excels above th® number. The threat- 
ened invasion of Zeman Shah attracted the 
attention of the Marquis Wellesley (then earl 
of Morningtou) to tho state of Oude. ltv\as 
desirable to substitute efjjeient troops for the 
unskilful and undisciplined force maintained 
by the vizier, and to place the defence of the 
Oude frontier against foreign invasion upon a 
more substantial basis. To accomplish these 
objects, the pecuniary subsidy was commuted 
for a territorial cession; and by treaty, 10th 
November, 1801, the Nawaub Vizier ceded 
the Southern Doab, and the districts of Allah- 
abad, Aziingurb, Western Goruckpore, and 
some others, estimated to yield in the aggre- 
gate an annual revenue of 1,35,23,471 rupees 
or 1,352,347/. In July, 1814, Eaadut Ali 
Khan died, and was succeeded by his son 
Ghazreo-ood-Deen Hyder. Jy the month of 
October of that $ear, the government of Oudo 
lent the East-India Company 1,000,000/. A 
second loan of like amount was obtained in the 
following year, in aid of the war against 
Nepaul; and on its successful termination 
in the beginning of 1816, the British autho- 
rities transferred to Oude the whole of the 
Terrai, or marshy forest stretching along the 
north-eastern frontier of that country. This 
tract had been ceded by the government of 
Nepaul, and the subsequent transfer to Oude 
was in liquidation of one million sterling of the 
loan made by the Nabob Vizier. * In 1819, the 
Nabob Vizier formally renounced his depend- 
ence on the Great Mogul, or titular emperor 
of Hindostan, and assumed the title of king of 
Oude, the assumption being recognised by the 
British authorities. The financial exigencies 
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occasioned by the Burmese and %hurtpore 
wain led the British government, in 1825, to 
apply to the ruler of Qude for aid, and another 
crore of rupees (a milling sterling) was obtained 
as a loan in perpetuity, at an unvarying interest 
of five per cent. Nusst%r-ood-T)een IJyder 
ascended the musnud in 1827, on the death of his 
father, Ghazee-ood-Deen. In 1829, the British 
government agieed to receive as a special loan 
the sum of 624,000/., the interest of which was 
to form a provision for certain members of his 
majesty’s family ; and in 1833, at the request 
of the king, the British government consented 
to receive 30,000/., and to guarantee the ap- 
propriation of the interest thereof to the relief 
of the poor oi^ Lucknow. In 1837 Nusseer- 
ood-l)een Hyder died, without legitimate issue, 
and was succeeded hy his uncle Mahomed All 
Kluih, though not without a sharp but very 
short struggle ; the Begum having laised a dis- 
turbance, which, by the promptitude and firm- 
ness of the British resident, Colonel Lowe, was 
suppressed in the outset. Tn 1842, on the 
death of Mahomed Ali Shah, his son ascended 
tile musnud, and the opportunity was em- 
braced for pressing the reforms requisite to 
place the kingdom in a state of tranquillity 
and security. A limited period was assigned 
for effecting the required work ; and in default 
of performance, it wan^otinctly intimated that 
the country would placed under British 
management. The iutimation proved totally 
ineffective. Umjutl Alee Shah died in 1847, 
when his son Wajid Alee Shall ascended the 
thrnno In weakness and profligacy, the new 
sovereign equalled, perhaps even surpassed, his 
predecessors. The progress, without inter- 
mission, was from had to worse. At length 
the home government felt bound to extend its 
sanetiou to the adoption of such measures as 
might be requisite to give effect to the pro- 
visions of the treaty of 1801. A new treaty 
was accordingly prepared for ^ie acceptance of 
the king, whereby the administration of the 
territories ofOude would have been transferred 
to the British government, ample provision 
being made for the dignity, affluence, and 
honour of the king and of his family. This 
tieaty the kin<£ refused to sign ; whereupon the 
treaty of 1801 was declared to be null and 
void, ami a proclamation was issued, declaring 
that the government of the territories of Gude 
was thenceforth vested exclusively and for ever 
in the East-lndia Company. 

OUDE. — A town in the kingdom of the 
same name. It is situate on the right bank 
of the river Ghogra, which Buchanan con- 
siders here to be “ fully larger than the Ganges 
at Chunar,” and which is navigable downwards 
to its mouth, upwards to Mundiya Ghaut, in 
the district of Bareilly. It extends about a 
mile in a south-east direction, from the ad- 
joining recent city of Fyzabad ; the breadth 
of the town is something less from north east 
Xo south-west, or from the river landwards. 
The greater part of the site is on gently- 


swelling eminences; but to the north-west, 
or towards Fyzabad, is low. Most of the 
houses are of mud, and thatched, though a 
few are tiled. Here, in a large building a 
mile from the river, is an extensive establish- 
ment, called Hanumangurh, or Fort of Hanu- 
man, in honour of the fabled monkey-god the 
auxiliary of Rama. It has an annual revenue 
of 50,000 rupees, stfttled on it hy Shuja-ud- 
dauhih, formerly Navvaub Vizier. It is man- 
aged by a malik or abbot, the spiritual supe- 
rior; and the revenues are dispensed to about 
500 liairagis or religious ascetics, and other 
Hindoo mendicants of various descriptions ; 
no Mussulman being allowed within the walls. 
Other establishments of similar character are 
Kugrimkilla, Ram-Barshad-ka-Kana, and Bi- 
diya-Kund; maintaining respectively 100, 250, 
and 200 bairagis. Close to the town on the 
east, and on the right bank of the Ghogra, are 
extensive ruins, said to be those of the fort of 
Rama, king of Oude, hero of the Ramayana, 
and otherwise highly celebrated in the mytho- 
logical and romantic legends of India. Bu- 
chanan observes, tl that, the heaps of bricks, 
although much seems to have been carried 
away by the river, extend a great way ; that 
is, iriore than a mile in length, and more*thau 
half a mile in width; and that, although vast 
quail tities of materials have been removed to 
build the M^homedan Ayodha or Fyzabad, 
yet the ruins in many parts retain a very con- 
siderable elevation ; nor is there any reason to 
doubt that the structure to which they belonged 
has been very great, when we consider that it 
has been ruined for above 2,000 years.” The 
ruins still ^ear the name of Rnmgurh, or 
“Fort of Rama;” the most remarkable spot 
in which is that from which, according to the 
legend, Rama took his flight to heaven, carry- 
ing with him the people of his city ; in conse- 
quence of which it remained desolate until 
repeoplecl. by Vikramaditya, king of Oojein, 
half a century before the Christian era, and 
by him embellished with 3r’.0 temples. Not 
the smallest traces of thGse temples, however, 
now remain ; and according to native tradi- 
tion, they were demob shed by Aurungzebe, 
who built a mosque on part of the site. The 
falsehood of the tradition is, however, proved 
by an inscription on the wall of the mosque, 
attributing the work to the conqueror Baber, 
from whom Aurungzebe was fifth in descent. 
The mosque is embellished with fourteen 
columns of only five or six feet in height, but 
of very elaborate and tasteful workmanship, 
said to have been taken from the ruins of the 
Hindoo fanes, to which they had been given 
by the monkey-general Hanumati, who had 
brought them from Lanka or Ceylon. Alto- 
gether, however, the remains of antiquity in 
the vicinity of this renowued capital must give 
a very low idea of the state of arts and civili- 
zation of the Hindoos at a remote period. A 
quadrangular coffer of stone, whitewashed, 
five ells long, four broad, and protruding five 
or six inches above ground, is pointed out aa 
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the cradle in which Hama was born, as the 
seveuth avatar of Vishnu ; and is accordingly 
abundantly honoured by the pilgrimages and 
devotions of the Hindoos. Ayoclna or Oude is 
considered by the best authorities to be the 
most ancient city in Hindostan ; and Prinsep 
mentions that some of its coins in the cabinet 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal are of such 
extreme antiquity that th% characters in which 
their legends are graven* are totally unknown. 
According to Elphinstone, “from thence the 
princes of all other Indian countries are 
sprung.” Buchanan conjectures that it was 
founded by Brahmins, whom ho considers as 
an immigrant race, more advanced in civiliza- 
tion than the indigenous Indians. “These 
personages came from western Asia, intro- 
ducing with them the Sanskrit language, 
generally admitted to be radically the same 
with the Persian dialect ; while the languages 
spoken among all the rude tribes that inhabit 
the fastnesses of India, and which are, pro- 
bably, remains of its ancient tongue, have no 
sort of analogy to the languages of the West.” 
This author supposes the city to have been 
founded by Vaiwaswata, one of this race, 
about 1,306 years before the Christian era. 
He considers that its renowned ruler Rama 
perished a.C. 775, involved in the destruction 
of his city by the hostile confederacy of his 
sons ; that being rebuilt, it suffered a similar 
fate under the reign of Vridhabala, A.C. 512; 
and having lain for centuries desolate, was 
rebuilt a.c. 57, by Vikramaditya, the cele- 
brated king of Oojein. Tod, however, and 
Wilford, fond of large numbers, place the 
foundation of Ayodha in an era more than 
2,000 years B.c. The former writer states, 
without comment, a tradition that Lucknow, 
distant eighty miles from the present city of 
Oude, was formerly one of its suburb*. The 
great decline of Oude is of comparatively 
recent date, as it is described in <jhe Ayeen 
Akbery as one of the largest cities of Hin- 
dostan; and it is farther Btated, “In ancient 
times this city is said to have measured 14S 
cose [perhaps 200 miles] in length, and thirty- 
six cose in breadth. It is esteemed one of the 
most sacred places of antiquity.” With the 
havili or municipal district attached, the city 
is assessed in the Ayeen Akbery at 50,209 
rupees, a sum so moderate as to throw dis- 
credit on the previous statement of its being 
one of the greatest cities of India. The pre- 
sent population, according to Butter, is 8,000, 
including 500 Mussulmans. Distant E. from 
Lucknow 75 miles, N. from Allahabad 95. 
Lat. 26® 47', long. 82° IV. 

OUDEYPORE. — See Oodeypoor. 

OUDUNPOOR, in the territory of Oude, 
a town on the route by Shahabad from Luck- 
now to Shahjehanpoqr, 14 miles S. of the 
latter. It is situate on the north-western 
frontier, towards the British district] of Shah- 
jehanpoor; and, according toHeber, “is what 
Would be called a moderate-sized ^market- town 
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in Englaift.” It is situate close to an ex- 
tensive grove of mango-trees, in the midst of 
which is a shrine of Siva. The surrounding 
country is rather well cultivated, especially 
under cotton. Lat. 27° 42', long. 80°. 

OUNLA.—See Aonlaganj. 

OUR. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, situate "on the right bank of the 
Sookree river, and 64 miles S.S.W. from Jodh- 
poor. Lat. 25° 26', long. 72° 50'. 

OURAD. — A town in Hyderabad, or the 
territory of the Nizam, 94 miles N.W. by W. 
from Hyderabad, and 109 miles E.N.E. from 
Sholapoor. Lat. 18° 14', long. IV 29'. 

OURAHKE. — A town in ,ihe territory of 
Oude, situate on the left bank of the Ghogra 
river, and 60 miles N.N.E. from Lucknow. 
Lat. 27® 39', long. 81° 26'. 

OURLAGONDA. — A town in Hyderabad, 

| or the territory of the Nizam, 92 ni^es E. 
from Hyderabad, and 76 miles N.W. by N. 
from Guntoor. Lat. 17° 14', long. 79° 54'. 

OURUNG A. — A river rising in lat. 20 r 3 $!> 
long. 73° 33 , on the western slope of the 
Syadree range of mountains, and flowing in 
a westerly direction for thirty-three miles 
through the native states of the llaung rajahs 
and Bansda, and fifteen miles through the 
British district of Surdjfalls into the Arabian 
Sea, in lat. 20 u 36', long. 72° 56'. 

OWEN ISLAND. — One of the islands 
forming the Mergui Archipelago. It is about 
four miles in diameter, and its centre is in lat. 
11° 15', long. 98" 21'. 

OWLUHA KHASS.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
22 miles ft.E. of Bettiah. Lat? 2(3 U 33', long. 
84 J 49'. 

OWNCHUH, in the British district of 
Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town 13 mil 6* N.AV. of the town of Myn- 
poorie. Lat. 27° 19', long. 78® 63'. 

OWSA. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, situate 59 miles N.E. 
from Bholapoor, and 145 miles N.W. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 16', loug. 76° 34'. 

* P. 

PA A REE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Seerooee, five miles S.E. from S$erooee, and 
93 miles S. by W. from Jodhpoor, Lat. 25°, 
long. 72° 51'. 

PA BANG. — A town of Burmah, 130 miles 
E. by N. from Prome, and 109 miles N.N.E. 
from Pegu. Lat. 19° 8', long. 96° 59'. 

PABUL. — A town in the British district of 
Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 26 miles N.N.E. 
of Poonah. Lat. 18° 50', long. 74® 3'. 

PAB UR, a river of Bussahir, has its source 
close to the Burenda Pass, in a lake called 
Charamai, about a mile in circuit, whence the 
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stream rushes forth over a perpendicular rock, 
forming a fine cascade. Above are enormous 
banks of snow, 80 ov 100 feet in thickness, 
whick have cracked, aryl partly fallen outward 
into the lake. This spot is in lat. 31° 22', 
long. 78° 12', and has an 'elevation of 13,839 
feet above the sea. The river holds a southerly 
course of between ten and* eleven miles to the 
confluence of the Sipoon, at an elevation of 
8,354 feet above the sea, and in lat. 31° 18', 
long. 78° 4', and in that distance has the enor- 
mous average fall of 545 feet per mile. Con- 
tinuing its course in the same direction for 
about eleven miles to Chergaon, it there re- 
ceives at an elevation of 5,985 feet, and in 
lat. 31° 13', loryj. 77 56', the Andrytee, flow- 
ing from the north-west. For this list portion 
of its course it has an average fall of 254 feet 
per mile. The valley through which it thence- 
forth holds its way is the finest part of Bussahir, 
being beautiful, fertile, and highly cultivated, 
and, from the amount of its elevation above the 
sea, enjoying a genial climate. The river flows 
still in a south -westerly direction between ten 
ftd eleven miles to Rooroo, lat. 31° 12', long. 
77 J 48', and at an elevation of 5,100 feet: 
there it takes a southerly direction of about 
twenty-five miles to its confluence with the 
liver Tons, in la*. Jt/ 56' long. 77“ 54', after 
a total course of abou^ fifty-eight miles. Fraser 
describes it as a large, clear, and rapid stream at 
Wftingarh, about fifteen miles above its mouth. 

PA BY A RIVER. — An offset oft he Yen nan, 
one of the branches of the Tiawaddy, the chief 
river of Bunnah. Che Pabya runs in a south- 
easterly direction, intersecting a portion of the 
a alley lying between the Jrawaddy and the 
Si tun g, and falls into the latter after a course of 
about fifty miles, in lat. 18 1 58', long. 96° 30'. 

PACHA M RAT, a district of the territory 
iff Oudo, is bounded on the north-east by the 
river Ghogra, dividing it om the British 
district Goruckpore ; on the south-east by the 
district of Aldemau ; on the south-west by 
Sultanpoor; and on the west by Bainsuara. 
Tts centre is iu about lat. 26° 50', long. 
8 1 ’ 53'. 

PACHETK, a British district in the lieut.- 
gov. of Bengal, is denominated from the town 
of the same name. It is under the jurisdiction 
of the Governor-General’s agent for the south- 
west. frontier. It is bounded on the north by 
the British districts Ramgurb and Bcerbhoom ; 
on the east by the British district Bancoora ; 
on the south by the British districts Pooralia, 
Barablioom, and Singh hhoom ; on the west by 
the British district Chota Nagpore : it lies be- 
tween lat. 22’ 56'— 23 3 54', long. 85“ 46'— 
87° 10' ; 13 105 miles in length from north-east 
to south-west, and ninety-five in breadth. 
Thte area is 4,792 square miles. The informa- 
tion respecting its aspect and physical geo- 
graphy is very scanty. Jacquemont, who tra- 
versed the northern part from east to west, 
describes the country as marked by hills from 
400 to 600 feet high, ovemm with forest or 


jungle, in some places intersected with plains 
or open vales of limited extent. About lat. 
23° 35', long. 85° 50', near the town of Faohete, 
and skirted by the river Damooda, he observed 
a mountain having, as he conjectured, an ele- 
vation of 2,500 or 3,000 feet. About fifteen 
miles more south-west is Rogonathpore, and 
near the centre of the district the Batne traveller 
examined several hills, the rocky formation of 
which was of granite ; the elevation about 900 
feet. In the vales and plains rico is the staple 
crop, interspersed with oil-seeds and some other 
products of less importance ; but much of the 
country now covered with jungle or waste, 
bears marks of having been formerly cultivated. 
Its present condition probably arises from the 
injudicious rural economy of the natives, under 
which the soil is cropped until exhausted, aud 
then neglected until the rest of many years 
gives hope of its again becoming productive. 
The geological formation is described by Jacque- 
mont as generally primitive, consisting of either 
granite, gneiss, or syenite. In the northern 
part of the district, however, according to the 
received theories, it appeare to be of a later 
era, coal being found near Jeria, in lat. 23 44', 
long. 86° 25', and iron-ore existing in great 
abundance at a short distance. The south- 
western part appears to be a maze of moun- 
tains and ravines, connected with the adjacent 
highlands of, Chota Nagpore. The district is 
traversed by some considerable rivers, tbe 
course of which being to the south-east, indi- 
cates the general slope of the country to be 
in that direction. Among the principal of 
these may be enumerated the Damooda, the 
Soobunreka, and the Cossye. Many torrents 
discharge themselves into those greater streams, 
the country being fully under the influence of 
the periodical rains ; and the drainage is good, 
in consequence of the rapid declivity of the 
surface. This tract is considered to have been 
considerably improved sin^ its incorporation 
with the dominions of theEaat-lrdia Company, 
villages formerly deserted having become re- 
inhabited, many more having been built, and 
culture riluch extended. An investigation some 
time since took place into an alleged case of 
suttee, reported to have been authorized by the 
rajah of Pachete, a petty potentate of hill 
jungle in this district ; but the inquiry resulted 
in the acquittal of the rajah. There does not 
appear to be any collection of residences which 
Can be properly termed a town. Pachete, re- 
garded as tbe capital, Rogonathpore, Jalda, 
and Chas, are noticed under their respec- 
tive names in the alphabetical arrangement. 
The great trunk road from south-east to 
north-west from Calcutta to the North-West 
Provinces, through Burdwan, passes through 
the northern part of the district ; the other 
route betweeu the capital and the North-West 
Provinces, through Bancoora and Hazareebagh, 
lies ^h rough the middle of the district. The 
only remaining route of any importance is 
from east to west, from Bancoora, through 
Jalda, to Chota Nagpore. Pachete is within 
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the limits of the dewanny granted to the 
British in 1765 by Shah Alum, emperor of 
Delhi. 

PACHETE, reputed the principal place 6f 
the British district of the same name, a ruined 
town six miles south-west of the right bank of 
the river Bamooda. It is situate midway 
between the new and old line of road from 
Calcutta to the N.W. Provinces, and about 
ten miles from each line. Distance from 
Calcutta, N,W., 150 milos. Lat. 23° 30', long. 
86° 50'. 

PACHIPONTA.- -A town in the British 
district of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 
56 miles N. by W. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 
13° 30', long. 83° 10'. 

PACKBLFRRAH, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Mo- 
radabad to Mozuffurnuggur, and six miles W. 
of the former jflace. It is situate in an open 
country, partially cultivated. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 890 miles. Lat. 28° 50', long. 
78° 44'. 

PACTNA, in the British district of Kumaou, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Almora to Pillibheet, 19 miles 
S.S.E. of the former. Lat. 29° 21', long. 
79“ 49'. 

PADRA. — A town in Guzefat, or domi- 
nions of the Guicowar, situate eight miles 
W.S.W. from Baroda, and 38 miles N. by E. 
from Broach. Lat. 22° 12', long- 73° /'. 

PADROO. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of JoQhpoor, situate 11 miles E. from the left 
bank of the Loonee river, and 82 njiles S.W. 
from Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 32', long. 72° 11'. 

PADSHAHGANJ, in the district of Sul- 
tan poor, territory of Oude, a village two miles 
S.W. of the cantoument of Sul tan poor. Here 
a foujdar or commandant of police resides in a 
square building of masonry. Butter estimates 
the population at 300, of whom 100 are Mussul- 
mans. Lat. 26° 18', long. 81° 59'. 

PADSHAH MAHAL, in the British dis- 
trict of Suharunpoor, a ruined palace, built by 
Shahjeban, is situate at the spot where the 
river Jumna enters the plain, and opposite the 
point where the Delhi Canal passes off to the 
south-west. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,030 
miles ; elevation above the sea 1,276 feet. 
Lat. 30° 20', long. 77° 39'. 

PADSHAH POOR, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route from Han si to 
Muttra, by Goorgaon ; distant 25 miles S.W. 
of Delhi, It is situate among rocky hills, and 
haB still a bazar, though much fallen away from 
• its state during the time of the Patan sove- 
reigns of Delhi. Lat. 28° 22', long. 77° 6'. 

PADSHAH POOR. —A town in {he British 
district of Belganm, presidency of Bombay, 21 
miles N.E. by N. of Belgaum. Lat. 16° 5', 
long. 74* 4d* 


PADSHAHPUK.— See Siunrrn. 

PADUR. — A town in the British district of 
Coimbatoor, presidency* of Madras, 73 miles 
N.E. of Coimbatoor. « Lat. 11° 41', long. 
77° 49', 

PAOHAM MEfa.- -A town of Burmah, 
Rituate on the left bank of the lrawady river, 
and 99 miles S.W. by W. from Ava. Accord- 
ing to Hamiltou. this city, in remote times, 
was the residence of a long dynasty of kings, 
and is still famous foifits numerous temples, to 
count which is among the proverbial impossi- 
bilities of the Burmese. Lat. 21“ 7', long. 
94° 42'. 

PAGODA POINT. — The southernmost ex- 
tremity of the district of BasSiu, province of 
Pegue, named from a pagoda standing upon it. 
Lat. 15° 56', long. 94° 19'. 

PAGODA POINT. — A prominent headland 
on the coast of Tenasseriin, at the entrance of 
the small river on which is situate the town of 
Amherst. Lat. 16° 5', loug. 97“ 38'. 

PA 11A REE. — See Puhilrke. 

PAHARGURH, in the territory of Gwalio^ 
or possessions of Scindia’s family, a town 28 
miles S.W. of the fort of Gwalior, situate on a 
sandstone hill ; whence its name. Lat. 26“ 11', 
loug. 77° 44'. 

PAI1ARPOOR, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situate on the right bank 
uf the Indus, 136 miles K. by W. of the town 
of Peshawar. Lat. 32° 8', long. 71 n 3'. 

PAHATIPOOR, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. f»f the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Bareilly to that of Futtehgurh, and 
seven miles N.E. of the latter. Tho road m 
this part of the ronte iH gTfod ; the country 
level, fertile, and very well cultivated. Lat. 
27° 28', long. 79° 41'. 

PAHLADPO£)R, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Agra to Bareilly, and 
68 miles N.E. of the former. It is situate in 
a depressed plfice, formerly the bed of the 
Ganges, but now deserted by the Btrcam and 
dry. Lat. 27° 52', loug. 78' 46'^ 

PAHLUNPORK. — A petty state under the 
politieal superintendence of the presidency of 
Bombay, comprising the divisions of Dhandar, 
Deesa, artd Dhuneyra. It lies between lat. 
23 u 57'— 24° 41', and long. 71° 5V— 72 45'. 
It is bounded on the noith by the Rajpoot 
principality of Serohee ; on the south by the 
Puttun district ; on the east by the Guicowar 
district of Keyralla, and by that of Daunta ; 
and on the west by the petty ohieftairibhip 
of Thurraid, It contains about 300 villages. 
The rivers that water the PahluOpore territoiy, 
are the Bunass, Surma wuttefc, and Num- 
rodakee, with other small streams. They All 
take their rise from the mountains in the 
north-east, and fall into or disappear near the 
Runn. The prinoipal of them is the Bunass, 
on the banks of which is the Deesa canton- 
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ment. There is but one good road through 
the district; but it is of some importance, 
being the route by which most of the commerce 
from Hindustan, including the great mart of 
Pallee, finds its way to the different bunders 
on the Cutch, Kattywar, and Guzerat coasts; 
and again from those bunders to the north. 

The number of inhabitants is about 130,000 : 
of these, one-seventh are Mussulmans, the rest 
Hindoos. There appears to*be a remarkable 
disparity between the qumbers of male and 
female children ; and from the paucity of the 
latter, it lias been suspected that female infan- 
ticide is practised. Major Brown, who in- 
quired into the subject in 1845, acquitted the 
people of this horrible charge, and assigned 
the following Ihree causes for the disparity 
above adverted to : first, early marriages, 
under which female children were l egarded as 
adults ; secondly, the mariiage of females with 
foreigners ; thirdly, an excess of male births. 
This statement does not, however, appear alto- 
gether conclusive. If the practice of early 
marriage caused a diminution of the apparent 
lumber of female children, by throwing them 
into the class of adults, it must, at the same 
time, have unduly increased the latter class, 
and created therein an apparent disparity of 
females over males. The second cause, if it 
existed to ,ny b iud extent, would to that 
extent account lor the disparity ; hut its 
existence is assorted only, not pro\cd; and if 
proved, would further require to be shown 
that it operates so as to withdraw a large 
number of females from the country, not after 
attained maturity, but during the period of 
childhood. So, also, with tlic third alleged 
cause ; it is not proved ; and it may naturally 
be asked, A\ hy should this great preponderance 
of male over female births occur in Pahlunpore 
rather than anywhere else t There is certainly 
no reason a priori to conclude that the district 
is in this respect an exception to the rest of 
the world. Another British officer, however, 
Captain Leckie, concurs in the belief that in- * 
fanticide is uot practised ; and the result of the 
latent inquiries (1848) is only the conclusion, 
that no light can be thrown upon the subject. 

The Pahlunpore state pays no tribute of any 
kind to the British government, but merely 
the expenses of its agent, amounting to 500 1 
rupees per mensem ; but it pays 50,000 rupees ! 
yearly tribute to the Guicowar s(0te. The 
revenues of the state, including land-tax and 
customs, average nearly 300,000 rupees per 
annum : the disbursements, including civil, 
military, and agency charges, allowances to 
the late Shumshere Khan’s family, and relatives 
of the present chief, amount to about 200,000 
rupees per annum. If to this be added the 
tribute of 50,000 rupees to the Guicowar, there 
remains a sum of about 50,000 rupees for the 
expenses of the chief and his household. In 
1844, a criminal court for Pahlunpore and the 
neighbouring petty states was established, on 
the principle of the political agent’s court in 
Kattywar and the Myhee and Eewa Cauntas. 


The only engagement with neighbouring 
states is with the petty Rajpoot district Daunta, 
joining the eastern boundary of Pahlunpore. 
In 1819, that state having suffered severely 
from the depredations and incursions of the 
Coolies of the neighbouring districts north and 
east of it, its chief sought the assistance of 
Pahlunpore. It was granted, on an agreement 
between the two states, that for the support to 
be afforded, Pahlunpore should receive seven 
annas in the rupee of all the revenue collected 
in Daunta. The contract was approved and 
confirmed by the British government, and still 
remains in force. The native force consists of 
115 horsemen and 416 foot-soldiers; they are 
stationed on the frontiers and in different 
villages, as police, to protect the district from 
incursions of the Coolies and Bheels of the 
neighbouring states, and to afford protection 
generally. From the tranquillity which has 
usually prevailed, it is to l>e inferred that they 
are efficient. The only troops subsidized hy 
this state, are 150 Guicowar horse and 100 
Guicowar foot. They consist generally of 
foreigners, and are commanded by jemadars, 
who receive thirty rupees per mensem for each 
horseman, and ten rupees per mensem for each 
foot, soldier ; all expenses of arms and horses 
being included in these respective amounts. 
They were fiist raised in 1817. They are 
bound to serve wherever they are ordered, but 
the foot-soldiers generally remain stationed in 
the town of Pahlunpore, together with a portion 
of the horsemen, for the protection of its dif- 
ferent gates. The re^t of the horsemeu are 
j posted in detachments on the fro n tie? most 
open tu the incursions of plunderers. For- 
merly, an officer, receiving 600 rupees per 
mensem, was appointed to command them ; 
but they are now under the charge of the 
political superintendent. 

Our fiist connection with this state was in 
1813. l£,or somo years previously, the chief 
power had been in the hands of a faction of 
'Scindee jemadars, who iri 1S12 murdered the 
then reigning dewaii, Peitroze Khan, when out 
hunting, under suspicion that he was about to 
restrict their authority. Having committed 
this act, they offered the dewanship to his only 
son, Futtoh Khan, the present chief, and then 
< only thii teen years of age. By the advice of 
his mother he refused the offer, and, through 
his late father’s karbarecs, petitioned the Gui- 
oow r ar and British governments for assistance 
and protection fiom his father's murderers. 
In the mean time the jemadars, having seized 
and placed him in strict confinement, invited 
his uncle, Khumsliere Khan, then chief of the 
district of Deesa and Dhuoeyra, to Pahlunpore, 
to undertake the management of affairs. This 
chief, .who had been superseded in the dewan- 
ship by Peeroze Khan eighteen years before, 
although he had since constantly waged a petty 
war with Pahlunpore’, and sometimes with 
success, had no hand in the death of the 
dewan. lie, however, accepted the offer 
made to him ; but in the meanwfcime, inter* 
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ferenoe in favour of the rightful heir being 
considered necessary by both the British and 
Guicowar governments, Captain Carnac, then 
Resident at Baroda, proceeded to Pahlunpore, 
with a force furnished by those governments, 
under the command of General Holmes. On 
the road, information was received that, on the 
approach of the force to Pahlunpore, the j 
jemadars intended to carry off Futteh Khan, i 
in order that his presence might give a sanction j 
in the country to any lawless measures which i 
it might suit their interest to pursue. In this i 
design, however, Shumshere Khan did not 
participate, and he was afterwards fully ex- 
onerated from all suspicion. In hopes of pre- 
venting the meditated act, the force marched 
with all practicable speed to Pahlunpore. which 
was threatened with assault, unless Futteh 
Khan was immediately given up. Thereupon 
he was sent to the British camp, and Shum- 
shere Khan shortly afterwards surrendered 
himself. Captain Carnac intimated to the 
rebellious jemadars, that if they submitted, 
their personal safety would be insured, and 
anything they had to urge in defence of their 
late proceedings would be attended to ; but, 
fearing the displeasure of the British govern- 
ment, they fled, with a few followers, to the 
hills ; whence, from the great strength of the 
country, and the smallness of the force dis- 
posable for the purpose, it was not considered 
advisable to follow them. The town was given 
up without resistance. 

In consequence of Futteh Khan’s youth and 
inexperience, it became necessary to ascertain 
if any members of his family were fit to super- 
intend the affaire of the state during his 
minority. After a strict examination, none 
were found to whom the trust could safely be 
committed, all being deficient in intellect, edu- 
cation, or habits of business ; or from other 
causes incapable. Under these circumstances, 
the choice of a guardian became iv, point of 
some difficulty, as the interposition of the 
Guicowar’s authority was a measure which it was 
most desirable to avevt. After some consider- 
ation, it was deemed the most advisable course, 
with a view to the suppression of anarchy and 
intestine feuds, and to the gratification as far 
as practicable of the feelings of all parties, to 
unite the interests of the young chief Futteh 
Khan with those of his uncle Shumshere Khan. 
The management of affairs during the minority 
of the young chief was accordingly offered to 
Shumshere Khan. He at first refused, and 
urged his priority of pretension to the guddee 
over the family of the late chief. Into this 
claim it consequently became requisite to in- 
quire, and the result of the researches insti- 
tuted by Captain Carnac was a conviction that 
it was untenable. Shumshere Khan after a 
time acquiesced in the decision ; and finally, 
after much discussion, it was agreed that he 
should be associated with Futteh Khan : and, 
having no male issue of his own, that he should 
adopt the lifter as his son, and make him heir 
to all his pJnessions, including the districts of 


Deesa and Dhuneyra ; with the exception, in 
the event of a son being subsequently born to 
him, of a small provision for such offspring. 
The differences which prevailed having been 
apparently settled by tfcis compromise, agree- 
ments were signed r by the respective parties 
before Captain Carnac ; and on tho 22nd 
December, 1813, the ceremony of investing 
Futteh Khan with tho rule of Pahlunpore, and 
his adoption by Shumshere Khan, took place, 
in presence of that jfficer and several other 
gentlemen, as well as the principal people of 
the place, to whom the arrangement appeared 
to bo entirely agreeable. To make the tie 
more binding, it was afterwards agreed that 
Shumshere Khan should give his daughter in 
marriage to Futteh Khan. From this dato 
[until 1816, although dissensions were not un- 
known, it does not appear they were con- 
sidered of sufficient moment to require the 
interference of the British government : but 
at the latter end of that year Futteh Khan 
complained to the resident at Baroda of his 
uucle’H conduct in alienating the revenues of 
the state, ami other malpractices. Lieutenant 
Robertson was thereupon deputed to inquue 
into the alleged grievances ; and, both paities 
being summoned to Sidpore (eighteen miles 
from Pahlunpore), a lengthened investigation 
of the different charges took place ; and it was 
fully proved that Shumshere Khan had on 
several occasions departed from his agreement 
as guaranteed by the British government. It 
appeared that since he had held the manage- 
ment of affairs the debts of the state had greatly 
increased ; that the GuVcowar’s tribute of 
50,000 rupees had remained unpaid since 
1813; and that within thiee years last pre- 
ceding, Shumshere Khan had, without the 
signature or permission of Futteh Khan, given 
away nearly 100 villages, to wuzedars, distant 
relations of his own, and to others, in order to 
attach them to Ijds person ; thereby alienating 
from the state nearly 50,000 rupees, or upwards 
of one-fifth of its yearly revenue. It was also 
reported to the agent, on good authority, that 
Shumshere Khan had threatened to take the 
life of the young chief, should he bo deprived 
of the management of affair^. Lieutenant 
Robertson having received his instructions 
from the resident, then addressed a letter to 
Shumshere Khan, in the name of the British 
governrn^it, informing him that, in consequence 
of his having failed in administering the affairs 
of the Rtate according to his agreement, as 
shown in the foregoing inquiry, it was deemed 
necessary, with a view to the security of the 
rights and interests of Futteh Khan, to divest 
him (Shumshere) of all authority in the state ; 
and that any resistance to this measure would 
deprive him of all claim to consideration, and 
put an end to any chance of retaining his 
authority over } )eesa. On receiving this letter, 
Shumshere Khan, as a last resource, opened a 
private communication with Futteh Khan, 
trying to persuade him that the British govern- 
ment, in interfering between them, merely 
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wished to benefit itself at their joint expense, 
and that Futteh Khan wonld thereby become 
a mere pensioner on # that government. He 
suggested a restoration of the relations of 
friendship for their mfltaal benefit, and pro- 
mised at once to carry into»effect t the marriage 
of his daughter with Futteh Khan, a measure 
long before agreed on, bqt which had been 
delayed by the dissensions of the contracting 
parties. These solicitations and promises seem 
to have answered their intended purpose, for 
Futteh Khan secretly if ft the agent’s camp 
in company with ►Shumshere Khan, and pro- 
ceeded with him and his followers to Pahlun- 
pore. On this Lieutenant Robertsou returned 
to Baroda, and a field-force under Colonel 
FI ring ton was detached to Pahlunpore to effect 
a settlement of its affairs ; Captain Miles being 
appointed to accompany it and conduct the 
negotiations. 

On the 10th October, 1817, the force having 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Pahlunpore, it 
was attacked by the troops under Slmmshere 
Khan, who, alter a*alight skirmish, retreated 
within the walls. The town was then assaulted 
and carried ; Shumshere Khan and all his fol- 
lowers retreating towards the hills northward, 
taking Futteh Khan with them. Detachments 
from the British force having followed the fugi- 
tives, SliunirtUere Khan took shelter in the 
foreign territory of Keemuj, and Futteh Khan 
shortly afterwards came to Captain Miles and 
submitted himself to the British government, 
who, taking iuto consideration his youth and 
inexperience, and being aware that he had 
acted by the advicS and influence of others, 
refrained from visiting his error in the manner 
which he might reasonably have expected. Of 
his inability to conduct his own affairs, he, 
himself, however, soon became painfully con- 
scious ; for, a few days after his return, he ad- 
dressed a letter, through Captain Miles, to the 
Guicowar, requesting that prince to use his 
iuterest with the British government to allow 
him an English gentleman to superintend his 
concerns ; and also asking that the Guicowar 
government wonld depute a respectable native 
as vakeel, to assist him in his revenue accounts, 
and make arrangements for the payment of tho 
yearly tribute to that state. Both requests 
were consented to, and after Borne negotiation, 
the villages unlawfully alienated from the state 
by Shumshere Khan having been .resumed, 
articles of agroemeut in supersession of all 
former treaties were sealed and delivered by 
Futteh Kh&n to Cajitain Miles, and afterwards 
approved and confirmed by the British and 
Guicowar governments, with the exception of 
one article ; the number of troops to be sub- 
sidized was reduced from ‘250 to 150, the state 
being considered unequal to bearing the expense 
of the greater force. Under this agreement, 
Futteh Kban engaged to hold no communica- 
tion with Blmmshere Khan or his adherents. 
Captain Miles was shortly after confirmed in 
his appointment as political agent, to super- 
intend the affairs of Pahlunpore. In 1811), 
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Shumshere Khan havinggiven himself np, nine 
villages, whose net revenue amounted to 25,000 
rupees per annum, were appropriated for his 
support ; to revert to the state at his death. 
This event happened in 1884, when provision 
was made for his widows and servants, to the 
amount of 6,000 rupees yearly, in addition to 
the revenue of four villages, amounting to 6,000 
rupees ; making a total of 1*2,000 rupees. His 
daughter had been married to Futteh Khan 
shortly after his submission. By the arrange- 
ment which has thus existed with this state 
since 1817, the British government exercise a 
control over its finances ; the different charges 
and expenditure being fixed, and no extra dis- 
bursement of any heavy amount being admitted 
without its special sanction. All interference, 
however, with its internal affairs is limited 
to recommending measures when called for, 
leaving^ the execution of them to the autho- 
rities. * 

The interference of the British government 
has been of the greatest advantage to this 
petty *tate. From the day a British agent 
was placed in charge »'f its affairs, it has con- 
tinued to prosper ; instead of being a scene 
of anarchy and confusion, ruled as it oftqgi had 
been by a hand of foreign mercenaries, and 
overwhelmed with debts, it is now in a flourish- 
ing condition, in the enjoyment of perfect im- 
munity both from foreign oppression and inter- 
nal dissension* and unembarrassed by oppressive 
debts. 

The present dewan of Pahlunpore derives 
his descent from a tribe of Aflghans, who occu- 
pied Kelifir in the reign of Hoomayon, emperor 
of Delhi. In 168*2, Futtefc Khan, one of his 
ancestors, w.ls dewan of Shalore, now a large 
district of Marwar, adjoining Pahlunpore. 
During his dewansliip he received from the 
emperor of Delhi, in gift, the districts of Pah- 
lunpore, Deesa, and iSachore : he died in 1688, 
leaving one only son, by name Peer Khan, 
whose cl.um t<> the dewan^hip was set aside by 
his uncle Tvumaul Khan, on the plea of inca- 
pacity. During KumauLkhan’s reign, and in 
the year 1698, Shalore and Sachore were 
resigned by him to Marwar. Pahlunpore and 
Loesu only were remined in the family, who 
then came to reside at the former place, which 
from this date became the seat of government. 
In 1704 Peeroze Khan succeeded his father 
Kumaul Khan ; Peer Khan’s claim having been 
again passed over, he applied to Delhi, and ob- 
tained a sumiud of investiture from the royal 
court for his patrimonial rights. By some mis- 
take, or through the intrigues of Peeroze Khan’s 
\akeel, who also went to Delhi to support his 
master’s rights (it is said, indeed, that the 
writer of the suunud was bribed by him), the 
name of Peeroze Khan was inserted in the sun- 
nud instead of that of Peer Khan, unknown to 
the court. This lost the latter his rights ; for 
Peeroze Khan, standing 1 on the letter of the 
sun n ltd, refused to resign, and Peer Khan was 
eventually jiersuaded not to urge his claim, and 
remained satisfied with the grant of ten or 
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twelve villages for his maintenance. He died 
in 1735, leaving an only son, named Futteh 
Khan, who, at his decease, left three sons — 
Tej Khan, Peeroze Khan (the present chief’s 
father, who was murdered in 1812), and 
Mahomed Khan. Peeroze Khan, the second 
son, some years afterwards laid claim to the 
chieftainship, but for a long period without 
effect, the other branch of the family being 
too powerful. 

Peeroze Khan, the son of Kumaul Khan, died 
in 1721, and was succeeded by his son Kurreen 
Khan, who, in 1733, was followed by his son 
Par Khan. In 1743, Par Khan, having died 
childless, was succeeded by his uncle Bhadur 
Khan> son of Peeroze Khan and brother to 
Kurreen Khan. In 1781, Sulleen Khan, his 
son, reigned ; and in 1784 was Buccecclcd by 
his son Sheer Khan In 1791, Sheer Khan, 
having died childless, waB succeeded^ by his 
nephew Moobariz Khan, though the intrigues 
of nis mother, a sister of Sheer Khan's ; but he 
only reigned for about two years, boing super- 
seded by Shumshere Khan, of whom mention 
has already been made. Shumshere Khan was 
a grandson of one of the brothers of Bhadur 
Khaq, and was assisted in the usurpation by 
such 6f the chiefs of the district as were hostile 
to Moobariz Khan. During the disturbances 
which followed, Peeroze Khan, the son of 
Futteh Khan, whose claims had so long been 
overlooked, now urged them afreSh, and Shum- 
ahere Khan having fled to Deesa, his rival 
was installed in 1794, with, it is alleged, 
the unanimous voice of the people. The mur- 
der of Peeroze Khan in 1812 was followed by 
the events which hUve been already recounted. 

PAHLUNPORE, in Guzerat, a, town, the 
capital of the petty state of the same name, 
and situate on the route from Neemuch to 
Deesa. It is surrounded by a wall, and has 
some trade and manufactures/ there being 
within it many artificers of various k ; nds, and 
shopkeepers. The population is estimated at 
30,000. The chief, styled Nawaub, who is 
also chief of Deesa, "is descended from a tribe 
of Afghans settled in Behar in the time of 
Humaion, emperor of Delhi, and established 
in their present possessions in the reign of 
Aurungzebe. Distance from Neemuch, W., 
160 miles ; from Deesa, S.E., 18 miles ; from 
Abmedabad, N., 80 miles. Lat, 24° 12', 
long. 72° 23'. 

b PAHTUN. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 23 
miles S.S.W. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 22', long. 
73° 5ff. 

PAI. — A town in the British territory of 
Tenasserim, 103 miles N.N.W. of Tenasserim. 
Lat. 13° 30', long. 98 u 36'. 

PA IGA, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 33 miles W. from the 
right bank of the Indift, 69 miles W. by S, of 
the town of Mooltan. Lat. 29° 57',*long. 
70° 24'. 

PAIK TSOUNG. — A town in the British 


territory of Tenasserim, 51 miles N.E. by N. 
of Moulmein, Lat. 17° 5', long. 98° 8'. 

PAIMSAH KA PKRWA, in the territory 
of Oude, a village on t&e route from Lucknow 
to Sultan poor, 70 miles S.E. of the former. It 
is well provided witli good water. Lat. 26* 25', 
long. 81° 40'. 

PAINTEE, in ‘the British district of Mo- 
radabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Morad- 
abad to Mozuffurud^gur, and nine miles W. 
of the former place. There is open ground for 
encamping, and water can be obtained from a 
good well. The surrounding country is open 
and partially cultivated, and the road in this 
part of the route is good. ^Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 897 miles. Lat. 28° 51', long. 
78° 41'. 

PAIRA. — A river rising in lat. 19° 82', 
long. 73° 39', on the eastern slope of the 
Western Ghats, and, flowing through the 
Ahmednugur collectorate in an easterly direc 
tion for 105 mileH, falls i..to the Godavery on 
the right side, near the town of Toka, in lat. 
19° 36', long. 75° 3'. 

PAKANGGOLO. — A town in Nepal, 
situate 13 miles E. from the left bank of the 
Arun river, and 111 miles E. by N. from Khat- 
raaudoo. Lat. 27° 59', long. 87' 3'. 

PAK CHAN. — A town in the British terri- 
tory of Tenasserim, 90 ipiles S. by W. of 
Tenasserim. Lat. 10 51', long. 98’ 42'. 

PAKOLIYA, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Province 
a petty town on a small feeder of the river 
Koyane. Buchanan states the number of its 
houses at 100 ; and conseqtWntly, if six persons 
l>o assigned to each, its population may ho 
takeu at 600. Distant 46 miles W. of Goruck- 
pore cantonment. Lat. 26° 48', long. 82 34'. 

PAKUL. — 8he Bakul. 

PAL, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, a 
village on the route from Balotra to the town 
of Jodhpoor, and five miles S. of the latter. 
It it situate at the north-eastern base of a low 
rocky ridge. The road in this part of the 
route is tolerably good, and passes through 
a wooded tract. Lat. 26° 15', long. 73 4'. 

PALAKEE, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 36 
miles W. from the right hank of the Jhelum, 
106 miles N.W. by N. of the town of Lahore. 
Lat. 33° 3', Ion g,^ 73° 17'. 

PALAMOW/a British district of Bengal, 
is bounded on the north by thpse of Behar ami 
Ramgurh, or Hnzerabagh ; on the east by the 
British district last named ; $n the south by 
that of Chola Nagpore ; on the south-west by 
the British district Sirgoojah ; and on the west 
by that of Mirzapoor. It lies between lat. 
23° 12'— -24° 22', long. 83° 18'— 84° 31'; is 
eighty -eight miles in length from south-east to 
north-west, and seventy in breadth : the area 
is 3,468 square miles. It is an ill-explored 
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country, and little comparatively ia known of 
it, but that it is rough and irregular. Torrents 
are numerous in the rainy season, and most of 
them discharge themselves into the river Koel, 
which, taking a direction north-west, passes 
into the British district of Behar, and falls into 
the Sou on the right side, in lat. 24° 33', long. 
83 J 50' ; having a total length of course of about 
130 miles. The torrents quickly disappear as 
the dry season advances. To tips, however, the 
Koel ih an exception, retaining a continuous 
stream at all tunes. Tho^nountains are every- 
where covered with forest or jungle, con- 
taining a great variety of trees and shrubs ; 
amongst them the sal (Shorea robusta). The 
Mimosa catechu, denominated by the natives' 
khair, is very affundant ; anti the gum catechu, 
or terra Japonica, which is largely prepared 
from ft, is regarded the best in India. The 
jungly valleys and mountains harbour tho 
gaour, a bovine quadruped, greatly exceeding 
ordinary kino in dimensions, a full-grown bull 
being above eighteen bands high. It is shy, ! 
but when brought # to bay very fierce; and 
though many have been taken young, all 
attempts to domesticate them have failed. 
TIilm e are also in those valleys the wild buffalo, 
elk, nylgau (Antilope picta), vaiious kinds of 
doer and antelope* Tigers are very numerous, 
and lions have sometimes been destroyed. The 
mineral resources of the district are of con- 
siderable value and utility. At JSingra, on 
the right hank of the river Koel, in lat. 24° 5', 
long. 84 3', are extensive Helds of good coal, 
and iron-ore in inexhaustible quantities. Some 
othejr parts coutaift valuable coal-fields and 
iron-mines ; and the Koel might, it is said, he 
made available for navigation to a considerable 
extent. The ouly places which can with any 
propriety be denominated towns, are Ooutureo, 
near the northern frontier, and Bala mow, in 
the middle of the district. There are, how- 
ever, numerous villages and hamlets dispersed, 
over it ; yet altogether it is very thinly 
peopled. Nothing has been stated as to its 
separate population, but the amount, united 
with that of Chota Nagpore, is computed to 
he 482,900. Its area is 3,408 squat c miles. 

This district is part of the territory under j 
the administration of the political agent for 
the south-western frontier and commissioner 
for Chota Nagpore, to whose jurisdiction it 
was transferred in 1833, subsequently to an 
insurrection commencing in the preceding 
year, and which overspread the whole of this 
district, and the adjoining one of Chota Nag- 
pore. A strong military force was employed 
to reduce the disturbed districts to obedience, 
and subsequently older has prevailed. 

PALAMOW.— Tho principal place of the 
British district of the same name, situate five 
miles east from the river Koel, amidst moun- 
tains containing coal and iron. Distance 
S.W. from Patna (Beliar) 145 miles. Lat. 
23° 50', long. 84’ T. 

PALAR. — A river rising in the territory of 


Mysore, in lat. 13° 20', long. 78° 2'. It holds 
its course circuitously, but generally in a south- 
east direction, for fifty-five miles, through My- 
sore, when it crosses the frontier into the British 
district of North Arcot, thirty miles below 
which point it passes through the gorges 
of the Eastern Ghats, in lat. 12° 41', long. 
78 J 36', about eighty-five miles from its source. 
Quitting the hills, it holds a course generally 
east for eighty-seven miles, and passes by 
Vellore and Arcot, to lat. 12* 48', long. 79 u 42', 
where it crosses into tho British district of 
Chinglepui, through which it continues its 
direction south-eastward for forty -eight miles, 
to its fall into the Bay of Bengal, on the Coro- 
mandel coast, in lat. 12° 28', long. 80 ■* 13 ' ; its 
total length of course being about 220 miles. 
The entrance of the river jPalar or Paliar, 
about three and a half or four miles to the 
southward of Sadras, is contracted by a bar or 
narrow "fridge of satijd, inside of which the river 
becomes ot considerable width. During the 
rainy reasons, it has a considerable voiumo of 
water, but at other times is completely dry, 

I though water may always be obtained by 
digging in its bed. A project has been sanc- 
tioned for constructing an annicut or dam 
across this river in) the vicinity of Arcot, for 
the purpose of insuring a supply of water to 
the tanka on both sides of the river, in the 
districts of Cliingleput and North Arcot. 

PA LAVB&UM. — A town in the British 
district of Chiugleput, presidency of Madras, 
11 miles S.W. of Madras. Lat. 12° 58', long. 
80° 15'. 

PALCONDA. — See Pallakonda. 

PALDEO? in Bundlecuiid, a small state, or 
rather jag hi re, granted by the East-lndia 
Company to the commandant of the fortress of 
Kalleenjur at the time of its surrender, and 
still held by his descendant. It ia stated to 
have an^area of twenty- eight square miles, 
fourteen villages, a population of 3,500, and 
an annual revenue of 10,000 rupees, or 1,000£. 
The jaghudar maintains ajorce of 100 infantry. 
Paldeo, the principal place, is situate in a 
mountainous tract 67 miles S.W. of Allahabad. 
Lat. 2 5" 6', long. 80 ’ 5 L'. 

FALEE, in the British district of Goorgaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town, the 
principal place of the pergunnah of the Rarne 
name, situate at the eastern base of a rocky 
range, formed of sandstone largely intermixed 
with quartz. Distances, from Delhi 18 miles. 
Lat. 28" 23', long. IV 18'. 

FALEKKUEYRUH, or PALIKHAIRA. 
— A town in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. Lat. 27° 34', 
long. 77* 31'. 

PALGHAT, in the British district of Mala- 
bar, presidency of Madras, a fort with strag- 
gling town on the nofth or right side of the 
Palaflr, the principal feeder of the liver of 
Ponany. It is situate iu a beautiful country, 
in that great depression in the Western Ghats, 
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about lat. 10° 35' — 10° 55', “ which leaves a I 
communication, between the two coasts of the 
Peninsula, covered only with forests of the 
stately teak.” The fort of the Palghat is a 
fine structure, built by Hyder AM, when that 
adventurer, in the year 1757, found footing in 
Malabar, by marching to the aid of the Nair 
chief of this place, lu the year 1783 it was 
taken by a British force commanded by Colonel 
Fullarton, and restored to Tippoo Sultan in the 
following year, by the treaty of Mangalore. In 
the year 1790 it was, after a brief but vigorous 
siege, surrendered to a British force commanded 
by Colonel Stuart. Distance from Calicut, S.E., 
68 miles; Mangalore, S.E., 190; Cananore, 
S.E., 113 ; Coimbatoor, S.W., 25 ; Bangalore* 
S., 162; Madras, S.W., 290. Lat. 10° 45', 
long. 76° 43 . 

PALHANPOOR. -A town in Guzerat, or 
dominions of the Guicowarv 20 miles E. from 
Deesa, and 83 miles N. by W. from*Ahmed- 
abad. Lat. 24° 12', long. 72° 23'. 

PALHANPOOR.— See PAHUJNroBE. 

PALHRRAGUDI. — A town in Nepal, 
situate on the left bank of the Arun river, And 
147 miles S.E. by E. from iChatmandoo. Lat. 
26° 83', long. 87° 14'. 

PALI, in the district of Sandi, territory of 
Oude, a town on the route from Futfcehgurh to 
Seetapore, 18 miles N.E. of the former, 64 W, 
of the latter. It is situate on the right bank 
of the river Garha, here crossed by ferry during 
the rainy season, at other times by ford. There 
is a bazar, and supplies are abundant. Tieffen- 
thaler, describing the condition of this town 
about a century ago, states that it was formerly 
populous. Distant 90 miles NY W. of Lucknow. 
Lat. 27* 30', long. 79° 44'. 

PALI, in the district of Bainswarra, terri- 
tory of Oude, a large decayed town on the 
right bank of the river (loom tee, 38 miles 
N.W. of Sulfonpoor cantonment, 42 S.E. of 
Lucknow. Lat. 26° 38', long. 81° 33'. 

PALI, in Gurwhal, a small town in a 
sequestered glen, down which flows* a stream, 
falling into the Jumna on the right side. It 
contains about fifty houses, and probably be- 
tween 400 and 500 inhabitants, the men of 
whom are stout and hard-featured, the women 
generally of light complexions and agreeable 
countenances. The townsmen and other inha- 
bitants of the glen are noted for a hardy and 
warlike character, having frequently rebelled 
agaiust the rajah of Gurwhal, as well as against 
the Goorkhas during their occupation of the 
country ; and at one time cut off an entire 
company of those invaders. Lat. 30° 53', long. 
78° 22'. 

PALICONDA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
28 miles W. of Arcot. Lat. 12° 54', long. 79°. 

PALKOTE.— A town in the British district 
of Chota Nagpoor, lieut. gov. of Bengal, 
38 miles S. of Lohadugga. Lat. 22° 54', Long. 
84° 40Y 


P ALLA.— A town in. the British district 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 39 miles 
W. by S. of Malligaum. Lat. 20° 29', long. 
73° 55Y 

PALLAKONDA.— A town in the British 
district of Vizagapjttam, presidency of Madras, 
69 miles N*N.JK. ofVizagapatam. Thetalook 
of which this town is the principal place lias 
been leased by the government to the Euro- 
pean firm of Afbuthnot and Co. for a term of 
years. Lat. 18° 36'^long. 83' 49'. 

PALLAMCOTTAH, in the British district 
of Tinnevelly, under the presidency of Madras, 
a town and military station situate a mile from 
the right bank of tbe^Ohindinthoora, here 
crossed by a good bridge, forming a communica- 
tion with the town of Tinnevelly, on the opposite 
side of the river. The fort and town are situate 
on an extensive plain, varied by a few low lulls. 
The site of the fort is a slightly elevated surface 
of granite rock, of a mouldering nature ; but 
not having a wet ditch, it is free from a com- 
mon and active source of deleterious exhala- 
tions. There are a few tanks to the northward ; 
but as they are shallow, and the water, in con- 
sequence of being quickly drawn away for the 
purposes of irrigation, does not stagnate, no 
pernicious results ensue. Within the fort are 
many wells, in which water is obtained at 
depths varying from eight to twelve feet below 
the surface, and which never fails at any time 
of the year, but it is perceptibly saline, except 
in such as are much worked. The banack 
occupied by the European artillery is on the 
most elevated ground Within the fort, and 
contains many commodious apartments. Near 
the barrack, and separated from it by a oaf row 
road, are the housoo of the European officers, 
forming an oblong squardT on the southern 
face of the fort. They are large convenient 
buildings ; and attached to them are public 
baths, affording the means of luxury and 
health. The place of arms for the native 
troops is in the middle of the town, and has in 
front an open space large enough to admit of 
a regiment being drawn up in line. Within 
a few yards of the place of arms, and separated 
from it by a road, is the hospital, a ‘-pacious 
building, and originally commodious, but now 
old and in bad repair, so that it is contem- 
plated by government to replace it by a stiuc- 
ture adequate to the exigencies of such an 
establishment. The native lines arc situate 
outside the fort, on a rock of slight elevation, 
but sufficient to insure complete drainage. 
The establishment of the jail and its hospital 
were, in 1838, removed from the town of Tin- 
nevelly to this place ; but the? buildings origi- 
nally provided for their accommodation were 
very faulty and inadequate ; ’and though im- 
provements have been made frpm time to time, 
they are still liable to considerable objections. 
Within the last few years a church has been 
erected here. Elevation above the sea 120 
feet; distance from the town of Tinnevelly, 
E., three miles ; from Madura, S., 88 ; from 
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Ramnad, S.W., 88 ; Trichi nopoly, S.W., 
100 ; Madras, S.W., 3f 8. Lat. 8° 43', long, 
77° 48'. # 

P ALLASS W A RRA. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Candeisn, presidency of Bombay, 
69 «nilea N. of Malligaumf Lat. 21° 31', long. 
74° 28'. 

PALLAWUR, in the British territory of 
Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Hoosung- 
abad to Baitool, 36 mijes N. of the latter. 
Lat. 22° 21', long, 77° 55'. 

PALLAYGAUM.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, 93 miles S. by W. 
from Ellichpoor, andtl73 miles E.N.E. from 
Ahmeduuggur* Lac; 19° 54', long. 77° 14'. 

PAL LEE, in the Rajpoot state of J odhpoor, 
a town on the route from Nusseerabad to 
Docsa, and 108 miles 8.W. of the former. It 
is the principal mart of Western Rajwara, 
being situate at the intersection of the gfftat 
commercial route from Mandavee, in Cutch, 
to the northern provinces, and from Malwa to 
Bahawulpoor and Sinde. Pallee is kbalsa, or 
the crown property of the miiharaja of Joud- 
pore, in contradistinction to the numerous 
places belonging to his feudatories. The sum 
annually obtained from the duties is estimated 
by Tod at 7,500 1. R was formerly surrounded 
by a wall, and in consequence, its possession 
was frequently contested by conflicting parties 
during the civil wftfs of Joudpore, until, at the 
desire of the inhabitants, the defences were 
demolished ; and their ruins now give the 
place an air of des<flntion, at variance with its 
actual prosperity. It ir an ancient place, and 
was acquired by the Rajpoots under Seoji, 
A.D. 1156. Tod states the number of houses 
at 1 0,000, which would fix the number of inha- 
bitants at about 60,000, Water and supplies 
for troops may be obtained here in abundance. 
Distant 8.W. from Delhi 351 miles; S.E. 
from Joudpore 40 miles. Lat. 25° 48', long. 
73° 24'. 

PALLEE. — A town in the British district 
of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 39 miles 
S.E. of Bombay. Lat. 18° 3V, long. 73° IS', 

PALLERA* — A native state on the south- 
west frontier of Bengal, bounded on the north 
by the native state of Bombra ; on the east 
and Bouth by that of Talcheer ; find on the 
west by Bheracole. It is twenty-three miles 
in length from east to west, and fourteen in 
breadth ,* and contains an area of about 220 
square miles : its centre is in lat. 21° 10', long. 
84° 40'. 

PALLY AD. — A town in Guzerafc, or domi- 
nions of the Guiqowar, situate 46 miles E. from 
Rajkote, and 83 miles W.S.W. from Kaira. 
Lat. 22 v 15', long. 71° 81'. 

PALMYRAS POINT.— The name of a low 
headland on the coast of Orissa. It is clothed 
with palmy ra-trees, and has on each side of it, 
at a small distance, the mouth of a river. The 
lighthouse, formerly situate upon Point Pal- 


myras, was abandoned in consequence of the 
encroachment of the sea, and False Point 
selected as the site of a new one. Lat. 20° 43\ 
long. 87“ 6'. 

PALOOR, in Sirmor, a stream rising on 
the southern declivity of the Chour peak, and 
in lat. 30° 51', long. 77 * 33'. After a course 
of about twenty miles in a south -westerly 
direction, it falls into the Giree, in lat. 30° 42', 
long. 77° 26'. 

PALP A. — A town in Nepal, situate on the 
right bank of tkeGunduck river, and 112 miles 
W. by N. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 27 J 54', 
long. 83° 3 O'. 

PALPOOR, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia’s family, a town 70 miles 
S.W. of Gwalior fort. Lat. 25° 49', long. 

7 r io'. 

PALREE, in tl^e Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a considerable village on the route from Nus- 
seorabad to Deesa, and 163 miles S.W. of the 
former. It contains 200 houses and forty 
shops, and is supplied with water from forty 
wells and two tanks. Lat. 25° 9', long. 
73° 5'. 

PALRT, in the jaghire of Jhujhur, lieut.- 
gov/ of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
route from Rohtuk to Narnol, and 40 iftiles 
S.W. of the former. Lat. 28 J 25', long. 
76° 15'. • 

PALUM, in the British district of Delhi, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the north-eastern hank of tho extensive jhil or 
shallow lake formed by the overflow of the 
Hansouti Nullah during rains. Distance S.W. 
from the citf of Delhi 10 miles. Lat. 28° 35', 
long. 77° b'. 

PAMBAFl. — A town within the dominions 
ofGholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
on the right bank of the Cbenaub river, and 
56 miles J&. S.E. from Sirinagur. Lat. 33° 38', 
long. 75° 50'. 

P AMP UR, in Cashmere, a town about five 
miles S.W. of the city oT S rinagar, is situate 
on the north bank of the Jholurn or Behut, in 
a level tract of gTeat fertility, and presents 
most delightful views of the mountain-ranges 
to the north. Here is a bridge of several 
arches over the river. The town is surrounded 
by luxuriant orchards and gardens : it contains 
between 300 and 400 houses, a bazar, and two 
Mahometan shrines. The neighbouring country 
is generally cultivated for the growth of saffron, 
and tho produce is considered finer than that 
of any part of Hindostan. Lat. 34°, long. 
75° 3'. 

PANCHLA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a t village on the route i mi Nagor, from 
Jessulmere to Nusseerabad, and 131 miles 
N.W. of the tatter. It is built in a scattered 
manner, but is in good condition, and is sup- 
plied* with water from three wells 200 feet 
deep. Lat. 26° 68', long. 73° 20'. 

PAN CHORA. — A town in the British dis* 
749 
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tricfc of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 64 
miles E. by N. of Malligaum, Lat, 20° 38', 
long. 75° 20', 

PANCHU, in the British district of Ru- 
in aon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village in the Bhotia subdivision of Juwahir, 
on the route to Hiundes or Oliinese Tartary, 
and 15 miles S. of the Juwahir Pass. It is 
situate on the right bank of the Goree, a little 
below the confluence of the Goonka. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 11,284 feet. Lat. 30° 24', 
long. 80° 12'. 

PANDEHWARA, or PANDLEWARA, 
in Guzerat, or territory of the Guicowar, a 
town on the route from Baroda to Neemuch, 
106 miles N. of former, 164 S.W. of latter. 
Lat. 23° 24', long. 73° 40'. 

PANDHARPUR.- See Punderpoob. 

PANDOORNA.— A town in [the territory 
of Nagpoor or Bcrar, 51 miles N„W. by W. 
from Nagpoor, and 70 miles N.E. by E. from 
Elliebpoor. Lat. 21° 36', long. 78° 33'. 

PAN DRAS, in Ladakh, a village on the 
route from Le to Cashmere, by the Bultul 
Pass, from which it is distant twenty miles 
N.E. The land iu the vicinity is in general 
employed for pasture, and produces the pra&goit 
pabklaria, so highly esteemed by Moorcroft 
for winter fodder. Izzct Uilah, who calls this 
place Panderras, observes that* the road is 
good in this part of the route. Gholaum 
Hyder styles the village Paeen dur-rauz. Pro- 
fessor Wilson, the editor of Moorcroft, con- 
siders that it should bo called *Pain-dras, or 
"Lower I>ras ;* but this does not seem justi- 
fiable, as the place lies higher up the course 
of the river, and is more elevated than Dras, 
The elevation above the sea exceeds 9,000 
feet. Lat. 34° 23', long. 75° 47'. 

PANDREE, in the British ' district of 
Baitool, territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a*town on 
the route from Baitool to Ellichpoor, 37 miles 
S.W. by S. of the former. Lat. 21 ' 22', long. 
77° 41'. 

PANDRENTON, in Cashmere, an antique I 
temple of small dimensions, standing in a 
reservoir or tank about four miles S.E. of 
Hrinagur, the present capital of the valley. 
It is a striking specimen of the simple, 
massive, and chaste style which characterizes 
the architectural antiquities of Cashmere. The 
ground-plan is a square of twenty feet, and 
the roof pyramidal. In each of the four sides 
is a doorway, ornamented with pilasters right 
and left, and surmounted by a pediment. The 
whole is constructed of bl<>cks of regularly- 
hewn limestone. The interior is filled with 
water, communicating with that without, 
which is about four feet deep ; and as the 
building is completely insulated, it can lie 
reached only by wadiflg or swimming. The 
purpose of its construction is not knowfi, but 
it is generally considered a Buddhist relic. It 
exhibits neither inscriptions nor sculptures, 


except the figure of a largo lotus carved on 
tho roof inside. Lat. 34 u Sf, long. 74° 47'. 

PANDURE.— A to^n in one of the re- 
cently sequestrated d^tricts of Hyderabad, 
presidency of Bengal, 21 miles W.S.W. of 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 21° 5', long. 77° 15'. * 

PANEEGONG. — A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Burning, 55 miles N.E. by 
E. of Burning. Lat. 26° 44', long. 92° 52'. 

PANEEPUTJ a British district in the 
territorial division of^Delhi, within the lieut.- 
gov, of the N.W. Provinces, is bounded on 
the west and north by Sirhind ; on the east 
by the river Jumna, separating it from the 
British districts of Mozrfurnuggur and Mee- 
rut ; and on the south by the^Biitish district 
of Delhi. It lies between lat. 28 J 50' — 29 l 48', 
long. 76 1 40' — 77° 1C'; is sixty-five miles in 
length, in a direction nearly south to north, 
thirty miles in breadth, in a direction at right 
arises to the former ; and contains an area of 
1,279 square miles. The country is level, and 
intersected by^the Delhi Canal and its brandies, 
as well as by numerous watercouises, ramify- 
ing in time of inundation between the Jumna 
and those artificial channels. Where not irri- 
gated by the J umna, or by canals, the country 
is generally barren and of repulsive appearance, 
being in many places a waste of undulating 
sands, exhibiting a very scanty growth of haish 
herbage or stunted shrubs. In many places -the 
soil is covered with a salipe efflorescence, so 
abundaut as to look like snow; and this in- 
crustation, though containinga laige admixture 
of sulphate of soda with lommon salt, is col- 
lected and used fur culinary purposes. 

The population in 1853 was returned at 
389,085; of which number 4hero were Hin- 
doos, agricultural, 167,757 ; non -agricultural, 
88,054 : Mahomedans and others, agncultural, 
37,280 ; n on-agricultural, 95,991. It will be 
seen from this return, that though the Hindoos 
greatly preponderate in numbers, the propor- 
tion of the other •hisses (chiefly Mussulmans) 
is larger than is to bo found in many pints of 
India. Tho number of persons per square mile 
is something more than 221. The following 
classification of the towns and villager of this 
district, with reference to poffUlation, is ob- 
tained from very recent official returns. 

Number containing- less than 1,000 inhabitants 366 

Ditto more than l ,ooo and less thau 5, ooo. ... no 


Ditto „ 6,000 „ 10,000 . . 1 

Ditto „ 10,000 2 

Total 4 US 


The chief places will be found noticed in the 
alphabetical arrangement. The land -assess- 
ment has been fixed for a term of yeais, 
which will expire on the 1st Jtriy, 1872. The 
district came into the possession of the British 
from Scindiain 1803, under the treaty of Serjee 
Anjengaum. 

PANEEPTJT. — Tho chief town of the Bri- 
tish district of tho same name. It is situate 
in a fertile tract, the resources of which are 
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to a considerable extent developed by cultiva- 
tion, of 'which irrigation by water, principally 
drawn frorp numerous wells, is a very efficient 
part. The appearanro of the place on ap- 
proaching it is described by Barr as striking 
and pleasing. “As we approached Paniput, 
tho whole of the surrounding country was 
converted into one mass pf cultivation, here 
and there broken by small clumps of trees, 
through which are to be see^i the spires and 
cupolas of numerous temples, with their white 
and polished surfaces, & farting from the dark 
foliage in which they are imbedded, with an 
almost dazzling brilliancy.” Jacquemont con- 
sidered Paneeput the largest town, except 
Delhi, which ho hadlseen in Northern India. 
It is surroumfed by walls and ramparts, ap- 
parently of no great antiquity, and built at 
different periods and in different styles, the 
outline being very irregular. The houses, 
generally built of brick, and in some instances 
two stories high, have usually balconies, and a 
few have cupolas. A groat number, however, 
are <>aid to be untananted ; but if this be so, 
the place has, notwithstanding, an amount of 
population which may entitle it still to rank as 
a very considerable town. The number of in- 
habitants in 1853, as ascertained from official 
report, was 22,612. The chief source of the 
bu^y scenes cf life, however, .appears to be 
that created by two caravanserais which the 
toitn possesses, one on each side. The en- 
virons are overspread with the ruins of tombs, 
many indicating, by their size and style of 
building, that they were the memorials of 
persons of rank. Paneeput is situate on the 
great military route between Western Asia, 
Afghanistan, and the Punjab, on the one 
.side, and Central and Eastern Hindustan on 
the other ; and the plains around it have re- 
peatedly been the field of battler for powers 
contending for the empire of India. Here, in 
1526, Baber, at the head of # 1 2,000 men, en- 
countered and utterly routed Ibrahim, the 
Patan king of Delhi, whole army is usually 
estimated at about 100,000 men, with 1,000 
elephants. According to generally received 
statements, above 40,000 of the aimy of Delhi 
were slain, an^l among them Ibrahim, whose 
empire was seized by Baber; thus establishing 
the renowned Timurian dynasty. In the same 
locality, iu 1761, a battle was fought between 
the Afghans, commanded by their king Ahmed 
Doorannee, and the Malfrattas, under Sedasheo 
Kao Bhao. The troops of Ahmed Shah are 
estimated by Elphinatone at 40,000 AfTghans 
and Persians, 13,000 Indian horse, and 38,000 
Indian infantry, with thirty pieces of cannon ; 
that of the Midirattas at 15,000 infantry, of 
whom 9,000 were regularly disciplined, 55,000 
cavalry in regular pay, and 15,000 predatory 
horse, with 200 cannon, numerous wall-pieces, 
and a great HUpply of rockets. After some 
hours of hard fighting, tho Mahrattos yielded 
to the superior valour of the AfFghans and the 
military talents of Ahmed, and were totally 
routed; their commander, and nearly the 


whole of their best troops, being slain either 
in the battle or in flight. 

Paneeput is mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery 
as situate in the soubah of Delhi, and as having 
a brick fort. It lies on the route from Delhi 
to Kurnaul, and the road in this part of the 
route may be described as good. Distant N. 
from Delhi 7S miles, N.W. from Calcutta 965 
mileH. Lat. 29° 23', long. 77° 2'. 

PANEITH. — A town in Guzerat, or tho 
dominions of the Guicowar, situate on the left 
bank of the Nerbudda river, and 23 miles 8. 
from Baroda. Lat. 21° 51', long. 73° 18'. 

FANGKONG. — A long and narrow lake, 
100 miles in length, with ail average breadth 
of three, indenting the eastern frontier of the 
dominions of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cash- 
mere. Its waters are clear and salt : elevation 
above the sea 14,224 feet. Cunningham is of 
opinion, that “in former ages the Pangkong 
lake had an outlet at its north-western extre- 
mity, through a gorge in the limestone cliffs, 
into the present scanty stream passing by 
Mu^lib, and joining the Shayok river just 
abo^ the village which gives its name to the 
stream.” Its centre is iu lat. 33° 45', long. 
79* 15'. 

PANGREE. — A town in the British 
district of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 
45 miles N. ctf Rholapoor. Lat. 18° 19', long. 
75° 58'. 

PANGTOOR. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
16 miles N. "of Kurnool. Lat.H6° 3', long. 
78’ 4'. W 

PANGTIEL, in Ilyderabsid, or territory of 
the Nizam, a town 80 miles B. of the city of 
Hyderabad. Lat. 16° 15', long. 78° 9'. 

FAN.JAL, or PANGLA, in the petty hill 
state of Hmdoor, a village situate on the 
river Gumber, and in the valley between the 
ridge of "kamgurh and that of Malown. Lat. 
31 ' 5', lung. 76° 52'. 

PANJCR. — A river rising on the eastern 
slope of the Syadrcc range of mountains, in 
lat. 20° .53', long. 73 w 53', nnd flowing through 
the British collectoratc of Cant lei sh in an 
easterly direction for sixty-two miles, and 
northerly for thirty miles, falls into the Taptee 
river, on the left Bide, in lat. 21° 17', long. 
74° 59'. 

PANNAH. — See Punkah. 

PANNALAG URH. — A town in the native 
state of Gwalior, or possessions of Rcindias 
family, situate 40 miles S. by E. from Kur- 
goon, and 107 miles N.E. by E. from Malli- 
gaum. Lat. 21° 18', long. 75° 54'. 

PAN8AVAL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 37 miles 
S. of Tanjore. Lat. 10° 16*, long. 79° 13'. 

r.4J*TI, in native (Turwhal, a village plea- 
santly situate on the right bank of the J umna, 
and 400 feet above its bed. Lat. 30° 48', long. 
78° 15'. * 
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PAN WAR A. — A town in the British 
district of Bhagulpoor, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 
25 miles S. by E. of Bhagulpoor, Lai. 24° 55', 
long. 87° 4'. 

PAN WELL, in the collectorate of Tannab 
(North Concao), presidency of Bombay, a 
small town or village on the route from 
Bombay to Poona, 55 miles N f W. of the 
latter place. It is situate on the estuary of a 
small river, the stream of which fails during 
the dry season, at which period Panweli is 
accessible by water only when the tide is full. 
At "this state of the tide, communication with 
Bombay is practicable across the haven of 
that place, from which it is distant E., in a 
direct line, 22 miles. This passage, by which 
a considerable portion of the intercourse be- 
tween the capital and the great military 
station of Poona is carried on, has heretofore 
been subject to much uncertainty and delay, 
from the varying depth of water and fluc- 
tuating strength of tides and winds ; but the 
introduction of the agency of steam will have 
tended to abate these inconveniences. JHfeber 
describes the place as a “ small-sized country 
town, with a pagoda, and a handsome tomb of 
a Mussulman saint.” This pagoda is dedicated 
to Mahadeo or Siva. Here is a small fortress, 
the'extent and plan of which may still be traced, 
though it is now much decayed. There is a 
bungalow or government lodge 'for travellers, 
and the road to Poona is well drained and 
bridged. Pan well is styled a populous town 
by the Court of Directors, and provision fyis 
been made %r improving it. The Powna and 
Moolah rivers are crossed at Panowlee and 
Awund by indifferent ferries, both *of which 
maybe avoided by the more circuitous route 
of Dftpooree. Distance - from Poona, vid 
Dapooree, 70 miles. Lat. 18° 58', long. 
73° 12^ 

PAPARGHAT, in the district of Sultan- 
poor, territory of Oude, a ruined town on the 
route from the cantonment of Kultanpoor to 
Jounpore, 47 miles N.W. of the latter, 10 S.E. 
of the former. Here Asaf-ud-daula, nawaub 
vizier of Oude, who reigned from 1775 to 
1797, proposed to found a capital, and com- 
menced building a palace ; but, having visited 
the work after employing 400 workmen for 
three years, was deterred from its completion 
by a pestilence which broke out among his 
followers! The Hindoos*attributed the visita- 
tion to the wrath of thoir goddess Debi, to 
appease whom the superstitious Mussulman 
pnnee erected a temple in her honour. The 
temple remains ; and annually, in the month 
of Chart (March* April), about 4,000 Hindoos 
resort thither, to pay their devotions at the 
shrine, but remain only .one night, in conse- 
quence of the pestilential air of the place. 
Here are besides a mosque and the unfinished 
palace of the nawaub. Eat. 2 6° ltf, long. 82° 17'. 

PA PHOS. — A town of Burmah, 14(J miles 
E. by N. from Prome, and 118 miles N.E. by 
N. from Pegu. Lat. 19° Iff, long. 97° 7'. 


PAPOU9A. — A village in the British 
district of Hurreeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces. Lat, 28° 59^ long. 76° 8\ 

PAPPAMOW. r-Ses Phaphamow. 

PAR. — A river wring in lat. 20° 30', long. 
73° 43', on the western slope of the Syadree 
range of mountains, and flowing in a westerly 
direction through the territory of the Daung 
rajahs, then dividing the petty native states 
of jDhurrumpore and Point, and subsequently 
traversing the Britisl! collectorate of Broach, 
it falls into the Arabian Sea, in iat. 20° 32', 
long. 72° 5&. * 

PARA, a river of Ladakh, rises in lat. 
32° 27', long. 78° 3', at the nqrtli- eastern foot 
of the Parang pass over the Western Hima- 
laya range, and flows through Rupriiu, one of 
the districts of Gholab Singh's dominions. 
Subsequently it enters tlie Thibet valley of 
Tsotso, through which it flows for eighty-five 
miles, aud finally traverses tlio district of 
Koonawur to its junction with the Sutlej, in 
lat. 31° 49', long. 78° 41'. • 

PAUADANGA. — A town in the British 
district of Ruugpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
29 miles N.E. by E. of Rungpore. Lat. 
25° 55', long. 89° 40'. 

PARAMBALORE. — A town in the British 
district of Trichinopoly, presidency of Madras, 
32 miles N. N . E. of Trichinopoly. Lat. 1 1 “ T 5', 
long. 78° 55'. 

PARAM UTTY. — A town in the British 
district of Coimbafcoor, presidency of Madras, 
86 miles E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 10* 57', 
long. 77° 59'. 

PARANG. — A pass overjthe western range 
of the Himalaya Mountains : it leads from the 
British distoict of Spill into Gholab Singh’s 
district of Kupshu. Lat. 32° 27', long. 78° 3'. 

PARBUTTY (EASTERN), a small river 
in the Mahratta territory of Gwalior, rises 
close* to the town Gf Sipree, and in lat. 25" 3 V, 
long. 77° 46'. It first holds a northerly course 
for about forty miles, and subsequently turning 
to the east for fifty miles, falls into the Sinde, 
on the left side, in lat. 25° 47', long. 78' 21'. 
Wilford styles it “the little riVer Para,” hut 
is in error in stating that it^winds round the 
town of Narwar, which is situate on the right 
bank of the Sinde, twenty-five miles above the 
mouth of the Parbutty. 

PARBUTTY (WESTERN), a river of 
rises on the north side of the Vindhya 
range, 20 miles S, of tho towA of Ashta, and 
in lat. 22° 45', long. 76' 1 33'. tt has a winding 
course of 220 mile 4 *, first in jp. north-easterly 
direction for eighty miles, ami subsequently 
in a north-westerly, and falls iiito the Chumbul 
on the right side, in lat. 25° 50', long. 76° 40'. 
It receives in its course some mountain -streams, 
and during rains swells so as not to be fordablo. 
| It is crossed by ford on the route from Kotah 
[to Saugor, at Kukwasa, 150 miles from its 
source, and in lat. 24° 28', long. 77° 7' \ and 
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“there lias a bed 150 yards wide, rocky and 
Btouy bottom, and fine clear stream.’* At 
Khaliyanpur, siity miles lower down the 
stream, and in lat. 2^ 7', long. 76° 42', it is 
crossed by the route ffom Kotah to Calpee, 
and Js there fordable. • 

PARDUMPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Phooljer, on the flouth-west frontier 
of Bengal, situate on the right bank of the 
Aiirag river, and 69 miles ^W, by W, from 
Hurnbulpoor. Lat. 21°, Ipng. 83° 5'. 

PARK. — A town^ in the native state of 
Bhotan, situate on the right bank of the Oud- 
dada river, and 75 miles N.E. by E. from 
Darjeeling. Lat. 27° 35', long. 89° 23'. 

PA KELT, ins the petty hill chieftainship of 
Ghoond, tributary to Keonthul, a village 
situate on the right hank of the Gireo, here 
a shallow, rapid, rocky stream of very clear 
water. Archer describes it os “a sweet 
romantic village, surrounded with luxuriant 
cultivation.” Lat. 31® 5', long, 77° 27'. 

PARELL. — A # town in the island of 
Bombay, containing a residence for the ac- 
commodation of the governor of the presi- 
dency, with a considerable domain attached. 
Distance N. from Bombay Castle five miles. 
Lat. 19°, long. 72° 55'. 

FARGONLr. — i* town in the British district 
of Sumbulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 43 miles 
W.N.W. of Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21° 40', long. 
83° 24'. 

PARIMBAUCUM.— A town in the British 
district of Chinglej^t, presidency of Madras, 
33 miles W. of Madras. Lat. 13° 2', long. 
79° 51'. 

PARNEIR.-- A town in the British district 
of Ahmed nuggur, presidency of Bombay, 20 
miles W.S.W. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 19°, 
long. 74° 20'. 

PARO. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, situate on the left bank of the Gud- 
dada river, and 64 miles E.N.E. from Dar- 
jeeling. Lat. 27° 22', long. 89° 18'. 

PARC. — A town in the British district of 
Cliota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 56 
miles S.S.E. pf Lohadugga. Lat. 22° 43', 
long. 85° 6'. 

PARSIDEYPOOR, in the district of Salon, 
territory of Oude, a town five miles N.E. of 
the left bank of the Saee, 60 S.E. of Luck- 
now. Butter estimates the population at 
4,000, almost all cultivators ; and of the 
number, 3,000 Mussulmans. Lat. 20° 4', 
long. 8V 34'. 

PARUNGALOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Poodoocottah, or possessions of Rajah 
Toiidiman, situate 28 miles S.E. by S. from 
Triohinopoly, and 69 miles N.E. by E. from 
Madura. Lat. 10° 30', long. 79°. 

PARUPUNADA. — The principal place of 
a tallook or subdivision of the same name, 
presidency of Madras. The town is also 
called Yaipur, Veyppr, and Beypoor, under 
5 D 


which last name it is described in the alpha- 
betical arrangement. Paru panada or Beypoor 
is in lat. 11° 10', long. 75° 51'. 

PARVUTTIPURAM. — A town in the 
British district of Vizagapatam, presidency of 
Madras, 77 miles N. by E. of Vizagapatam. 
Lat. 18° 48', long. 83® 30'. 

PARYUR. — A town in the British district 
of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 70 miles 
N. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 9° 44', long. 77° 61'. 

PASKYUM. -=-A town within the domi- 
nions of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 
83 miles E.N.E. fr^m Sirinagur, and 119 miles 
N. from Kangra. Lat. 34° 29', long. 76® 20'. 

PASLEE, in the British territory of Saugur 
and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Seuni to 
Hoosungabad, 24 miles W.N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 2‘2°10', long. 79° 20'. 

PATA, — A town within the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 178 mileB 
E. by N. from Sirinagur, and 178 miles N.E. 
by N. from Chamba. Lat. 34° 28', long. 78°. 

PATAN.— See Paton. 

PA TAN, in Cashmere, a village 25 miles 
N.W. of the town of Sirinagur. This seems 
to have been an important locality* during 
the predominance of Hindooism in Cashmere, 
as in the viginity are the remains of two 
ancient buildings in a stylo similar to the 
celebrated temple at Matan. Patan is still 
a place of pilgrimage for the superstitious 
Hindoos. Lift. 84° f, long. 74° 23'. 

PATANAGO. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the left bank of the Irawady, and 83 miles 
N. from Prome. Lat. 19® 58', long. 94° 51'. 

PATAPOOR, in the British district ol 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpor.p to that of Calpee, and 20 miles N.E. 
of the latter. Lat. 26° 19', long. 80° 1'. 

P ATARI, in Gurwhal, v village five miles 
from the loft bank of the* Bhageerettee, as the 
Ganges is called in the upper part of its course. 
Lat. 30 J 48', long. 78° 25'. 

PATCHMARREE, in the territory of 
Nagpore or Berar, a town situate among the 
Mahadeo Hills. In this secluded tract Appa 
Sahib, the fugitive rajah of Nagpoor or Berar, 
took refuge after his flight from his capital in 
1818, but was expelled by the judicious and 
persevering operations of the British troops 
commanded by Col. Adams, who penetrated 
the most difficult recesses, reduced the strongest 
fastnesses, and thoroughly established the 
British power over that part of the Mahadeo 
Mountains. Distant from Hoskungabad, S.E., 
53 miles; S. from Saugor 100; N.W. from 
Nagpoor 96. Lat. 22® 25', long. 78° 30'. 

PATCHWAREE, ife the British district of 
Beertthoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
among the highlands in the north of the dis- 
trict. on the south-west route from Barham- 
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poor to Bhagnlpoor, 58 miles N,W. of former, 
60 S.E. of hitter. Lat. 24° 31', long. 87° 30'. 

PATEETA, in the British district of Mirza- 
poor, lieut-gov, of the N. W. Provinces, a town 
surrounded by rampart and fortress, five miles 
south of the fort of Chunar. In 1781, when 
Cheyt Singh, the refractory zemindar of Be- 
nares, raised the standard of rebellion against 
the East&ndia Company, he garrisoned Pateeta, 
which was stormed by Major Popham, though 
with considerable loss to the captors. Distant 
S. W. from Benares 1 8 miles ; N.W. from 
Calcutta, by Hazaribagh and Sasseram, 420. 
Lat. 25 w 4', long. 82° 54'. 

PATGAON. — A town in the native state of 
Koiapoor, territory of Bombay, 44 miles S. S, W. 
from Koiapoor, and 43 miles W.N.W. from 
Belgaum. Lat. 16° 8', long. 74°. 

PATGONG. — A town in the British district 
of Rungpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 44 miles 
N.N.W. of Rungpore. Lat. 26° 17', long. 
89° S'. 

PATIIANKOT (Afghan’s Fort), in the 
north-east of the Punjab, and in the southern 
range of the Himalaya, 14 miles W. of Nurpur, 
and on the route to Cashmere. The fort has a 
fine appearance, is built substantially of brick, 
has a ditch and glacis, and being situate on 
level ground, is not commanded in any direc- 
tion ; it consequently admits of an obstinate 
defence. A lofty citadel in the interior rises 
above the ramf>arts. It was built by Shah 
Jehan, the Mogul emperor, during his attack 
on Nurpur. Notwithstanding its advantageous 
position and great strength, itf seems to be 
allowed to fall to decay. Elevation above the 
sea 1,205 feet. Lat. 32° 18', long. 75° 42'. 

PATHOWLEE, in the British district of 
Agra, a village on the route from the city of 
Agra to Jeypoor, and six miles \V. of the 
former. Lat. 27° 9', long. 78°. „ 

PATIALAH. — See Puttee ala. 

PATTAR, in the north-eastern quarter of 
the Punjaub, a town situated 13 miles E.N.E. 
Of Kangra, and 92 miles N.N.E. of the town 
of Loodianah. Lat. 32° 6', long. 76 u 30'. 

PATN. — One of the principal towns in the 
valley of Nepaul, situate on a rising ground 
about two miles to the south-east of Khat- 
mandoo, and near the confluence of the Bhag- 
mutty with the Mecnuskra and Fookacha. 
The town is adorned by several handsome 
edifices, and is said to bo a neater town than 
Khatmandoo. It is also much older than the 
preset capital, having been built by the 
Newars, the aborigines of Nepaul, before the 
invasion of the Ghoorkas. Lat. 27 J 38', long. 

85 ° ir. 

PATNA. — A British district under the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, named from its principal 
place. It is bounded on the north by the 
Ganges, separating it fopm the British districts 
SarutL Tirhoot, and Monghyr, by which last- 
named district it ia also hounded on the north- 
east and south-east ; on the south it is bounded 


by the British districts Monghyr and Behar ; 
and on the west and north-west by the river 
Son, separating it from the British district 
Shahabad. It lies between lat. 25° 3’ — 25° 38', 
long. 84° 45' — 86° 10' f is eighty-five miles in 
length from east Jo west, and forty-five in 
breadth : the area is 1,828 square miles. Tho 
Ganges flows along its frontier in a stream 
fully as large as in*any part of its oourso, being 
usually a mile wide, with a very rapid current 
during the raifty season, and at all times 
crowded with craft. «The Bon forms the west- 
ern and north-western boundary of the district 
for thirty-five miles, and is for fljteit distance 
navigable for craft of considerable burthen. 
The Poonpoon and the lesser Poonpoon also 
traverse the diatriot, which, im the season of 
the periodical rains, is everywhere intersected 
by torrents and watercourses. It is altogether 
a very fertile and highly -cultivated tract, pro- 
ducing abundant crops of fino rice, wheat, and 
barley, and having its aspect enlivened by 
numerous orchards and groves of fruit-bearing 
and other trees. Much opium, of tine quality, 
is produced about Muneer and Pholwarree, in 
the western part of the district. The winters 
here are in general very mild. The hot season 
commences about the middle of March, and 
terminates about the end of dune : the heat is 
very great along the banks of the Sou and the 
Ganges, being increased by the radiation from 
the sands in the beds of those rivers. On the 
banks of the Ganges, towards the Son, the 
west winds usually prevairfiom the middle of 
January until nearly tho end of March. From 
thence to the middle of June, the prevalence of 
the east and west winds is nearly equal. Fi om 
that period to the end of July, the east winds 
are dominant ; after whicli^ until the end of 
August, the west winds again blow. From 
thence to the end of October, the east winds 
return ; and subsequently, until the middle of 
January, the east and west winds arc nearly 
balanced. In tlu? rainy season, near the Ganges, 
there are occasionally north and south winds, 
and on the banks of the Son, it is alleged that 
whatever wind may prevail in the course of 
the day, every morning the wind blows from 
tho south. The population is given under the 
article Bengal. The most considerable towns 
— Patna, the sudder or chief civil station, as 
well as Dinapore, tho military cantonment, and 
some others — are noticed under their respective 
names in the alphabetical anangement. Tho 
routes are — 1, From north to south, from 
Bankipore and Patna to Gava, and thence 
continued to join the great north-western route 
from Calcutta ; 2. from east to^west, along the 
bank of the Ganges, from Berh$mpore, through 
Bhaugulpore, Bar, Patna, Dinapore, and thence 
across the Bon to Arrah, in thet British district 
of {Shahabad ; 3 . from north-ea4fc to south-west, 
along the right bank of the $on, from Dina- 
pore to Daudnagar, and thence to Hooseinabad ; 
4 . from north-cast to south-west, from Bar to 
the town of Behar. The district is also traversal 
by the Ea^t India railway. 
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Patna was included under tlie grant of the 
dewanny of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, made 
in 1765 by Shah Alun^to the East-India Com- 
pany. The revenue is permanently settled. 

RATNA, — The principal place of the British 
district of the same name, under the presidency 
of Bengal, situate on the liqe of the Eost-Iudia 
railway. It comprises the city or fori, inclosed 
by a wall of rectangular ground-plan, and 
extensive suburbs. The city extends a mile 
and a half in length from east to west, along 
the right bcmk of the Ganges, and three-quarters 
of a mile landwards from it. Many of the 
houses are built of brick, but the greater num- 
l>er of mud: they are generally tiled, a few 
only are thatched ; but all, with little exception, 
look mean and slovenly. The eastern and 
western ramparts have each a gate in the mid- 
dle, and a main streot, rather wide, runs from 
one gate to the other ; but even this principal 
thoroughfare is neither straight nor regularly 
built, and the other streets or passages are 
narrow, crooked, arid irregular. N umcrous 
ghats, or flights of stairs, give access to the 
water pf the Canges. Within the city is the 
grave of the British prisoners murdered in 
1763 by Sumron, the German adventurer, in 
obedience to ib* order of Cossim Ali, the 
expelled nawaub of Bongal : it is covered by a 
pillar of uncouth form, built partly of stone 
and partly of brick. There are many mosques, 
but they receive small care, and are regarded 
with so little reverence, that most of them are 
let as warehouses. Even the principal mosque, 
a handsome stone miilding, is occupied in this 
manner; and the chief Mussulman place of 
worship at present is in the western suburb. 
Adjacent to this last-mentioned mosque, is 
a much-frequented imambara, where 100,000 
persons sometimes congregate. The principal 
suburb on the eastern side, called Marusganj, 
contains the chief market, ^nd many store- 
houses for grain. Tho buildings being generally 
constructed of wood and mats, have been often 
burned down ; yet no precaution is taken to 
prevent a recurrence of the calamity. This 
suburb is joined by another, denominated that 
of Giafir Kh:jn. On tho other side of the 
city is a long, narrow suburb, extending to 
Baukipore, a distance <Jf about four miles. 
The breadth seldom exceeds half a milo, and 
there are many interruptions from gardens. 
This is the quarter of Europeans, whose liousos 
are scattered through it, and principally along 
the bank of the river ; but they are in no great 
numbers, and of no very imposing appearance. 
Here is a school, under the control of a com- 
mittee, consisting of nine members, two of 
whom are natives. The English language and 
literature, history, and the mathematics, enter 
into the course of study, which is conducted 
by a head master and two assistants. Beside 
these, there are an Oordoo master and a Hi u dee 
master. Within the Last few years a peni- 
tentiary and house of correction have been 
erected within tho city. 


During the hot season, the temperature is 
very high at Patna, being increased by the 
heat reflected and radiated from a naked 
expanse of sand on an extensive island in the 
Ganges, opposite the city. The population of 
the town of Patna is stated at 284,132. 

Patna is a place of great antiquity, and is 
conjectured by Wilford to have been identical 
with Padmavati, the capital of Nanda, who, 
according to Prinsep, reigned over Magadha or 
Behar 415 years before tho Christian era. 
Subsequently, it probably formed part of the 
dominions of the rajah of Kunnouj, on whoso 
defeat, in 1194, by Shahabuddin, sovereign of 
Ghor, Patna, with the rest of Behar and 
Beugal, fell to the conqueror, who annexed 
his acquisition to the empire of Delhi. Patna 
appears to have for the most part continued, 
ostensibly at least, a portion of the empire 
until the death of Shir Shah, the Patau, who 
deposed and expelled Humayon. Muhamad, 
a relative of Shir Shah, made liimBelf master 
of Patna in 1545, but was soon after sub- 
jugated by Akbar. Aurungzebe conferred 
the government of Behar on his son Azmi, 
who redded at Patna, from that circumstance 
generally named Aziinabad by the Mussul- 
man^. The English established factories here 
at an early period, and carried on an exteusive 
trade in opium, rice, and other articles. In 
1763 disputes arose between the Company’s 
servants and Meer Cossim, upon the ‘subject 
of transit duties. The former claimed an 
entire exemption from duty, though a heavy 
tax was paid. by all native traders; and the 
claim wu,s supported by a majority of tho 
council at Calcutta, who sent a deputation to 
the nabob tit Patna, to request he would 
confirm it. He was, however, unyielding, but 
at length gave way to an extent not con- 
templated or desired. In place of remitting 
duties on the Company’s trade only, he abol- 
ished all r cusfcoms-dutiea whatever, whether on 
British or native goods. M orBtied, however, at 
the result of an act which <u a moment of exas- 
peration he had committed, and which must 
have materially diminished his revenue, he took 
every means to annoy the British, and before 
long resorted to an act of open hostility, by 
seizing some English boats which were lying 
in the river. Sir. Ellis, the chief of the 
English factory, upon this provocation made a 
precipitate attack upon the city, and took 
possession of it. The British were, however, 
soon driven from it by Meer Cossim, who, 
following thefugitives to their factory, destroyed 
many of them, and made prisoners of all the 
rest who were not so fortunate as to effect 
their escape. This was on the 24th June, 
1763. During the four following months, 
several actions took place between Meer 
Cossim’a forces and the English, which always 
ended in the defeat of the former. In the be- 
ginning of October, hi*feapital town, Moughyr, 
was besieged and taken by storm. This so 
enraged him, that ho decided on the perpotra- 
tion of a deed exceeding in atrocity the murder 
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of the Black Hole. He ordered the execution 
of all the English prisoners he had in his 
ossession ; and thus, in oold blood, 200 
efenceless Englishmen, whom he had impri- 
soned in Patna and other places, were shot or 
cut to pieces under the direction of a Euro- 
pean named Sumroo, who was in the service 
of the nabob. Among the number was 
Mr. Ellis ; the only one who was spared was 
Mr. Eullarton, a surgeon, who afterwards 
effected his escape. The British took Patna 
by storm on the 6th November following, 
whereupon the nabob and his army fled to the 
dominions of the soubahdar of Oude, with 
whom he had lately entered into a treaty. 
In May following, the British were attacked 
by Mcer Oossim under the walls of Patna, but 
after a long day's desperate fighting, the 
enemy were routed with great loss. There- 
upon the English remained in quiet possession. 
Patna is distant E. from Dinapore, by land, 
10 miles, by water 12 ; E. from Benares, by 
Ghazeepore, 157, by water 205 ; N.W. from 
Calcutta, land route, by way of Gaya and 
Hazaribagh, 377, by water 464. Lat. 25° 35', 
long. 85° 15'. 

PATNA, a raj in the country under tho 
superintendence of the political agent fqj* the 
south-west frontier of Bengal. It is bounded 
on the north by Bora Samba and Sumbulpoor ; 
on the east by Sonepore and Boad ; on the 
south by the river Tell ; and on the west 
by Keriall. Its centre is in lat. 20° 40', 
long. 83° 15': it has an area cf 1,158 square 
miles. Some years since, the. country was 
officially reported to be continually in a Htato 
of the most wretched anarchy, incurable except 
by placing it under the direct management of 
the British government. The annual estimated 
revenue is 25,000 rupees : the tribute, which 
is small, — only 600 rupees, was paid with 
regularity. The population is believed not 
much to exceed 52,0U0. The principal town, 
bearing the same name, is in lat. 20° 36', long. 
83° 9'. 

PATNA. — A town in the British district of 
Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 2(X miles W. 
of Belgaum. Lat. 15° 52', long. 74° 18'. 

PATODEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 48 miles W.S.W. from Jodhpoor, 
and 103 miles S.E. by E. from Jessulmecr. 
Lat. 2§° 9', long. 72° 24'. 

PATON, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Almora to the Rakus Lake, 
53 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 30° 10', 
long. 80° 20'. 

PATOWDHI. — A small jaghire inclosed 
within the territory of Jujhur, subject to the 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. The grant 
was made early in the present century, for 
services against the M&hrattas, by Lord Lake, 
to Fyze Tullub Khan, brother-in-law to 
Nawaub Nijabut Ali Khan, who, at tbe'same 
time, waa granted the jaghire of Jujhur. The 
present jaghirdar is Muhammad Akbar Ali 


Khan, who derives an annual revenue of 
50,000 rupees from his jaghire. Pathowdi, 
the principal place, is on the route from Delhi 
to Narnol, and 40 miles S.W. of the former. 
It has a bazar, and* is well supplied with 
water. The surrounding country is slightly 
undulated in low irregular swells, with a sandy 
soil, partially cultivated. The road in this 
part of the route fa sandy and heavy, and bad 
for carts. Lat./28° 18', long. 76° 50'. 

PATREE, in Gu^erat, or territory of tho 
Guicowar, a town at the south-eastern angle 
of the Runn or Great Salt Marsh. It has 
a fine tank, and is surrounded by three walls, 
the innermost of which has a ditch ; but, 
though formerly of considerable importance 
and strength, it is now much decayed. The 
chief, styled the Dessaye, has an annual 
revenue of 18,000 rupees, of which he pays 
annually a tribute of 5,652 rupees to the 
British government. Distant W. from Ahmed- 
abad 52 miles. Lat. 23° 10', long. 71° 44'. 

PATREE. — A town in Hyderabad, situate 
on the left bank of the Godavery river, and 
1 88 miles N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19 ' 16', 
long. 76° 30'. 

PATROOD. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 192 miles N.W. by W. 
from Hyderabad, and 1 00 miles E. from 
Ahmednuggur. Lat. 19 J 7', long. 76° 17'. 

PATTARSEE, in Sirliind, a village on tho 
route from Kurnal to Loolliana, and 75 mi Us 
N.W. of the former place. It is situate on 
a small eminence, overlooking a level and 
fertile country, but in many places swampy, 
and in general slightly cultivated. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,040 miles. Lat. 
30° 34', long. 76 J 35'. 

PATTERGHATTA. — A town in the Brit- 
ish district of Dacca Jelalpoor, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 54 miles S.W. of Dacca. Lat. 23 ' 10', 
long. 89° 48'. * 

PATUN, called also BUTISI and TONRA- 
WUTTEE. — A small Rajpoot state bounded 
on the north-west by Shekawuttee ; on the 
north-east by Jbujhur ; on tho east by TJlwnr ; 
and on the south-east and south by Jeypore. 
It lies between lat. 27° 31 '—27° 56', long. 
75° 48' — 76 J 12': it is thirty miles in length 
from north to south, and twenty in breadth. 
At the time of Boilcau’s visit, in 1835, it was 
ruled by Rao Luchmun Singh, chief of the 
Tour tribe of Rajpoots, who anticipated the 
proper period of succession by the murder of 
his father, but was subsequently so haunted 
by remorse, that he abandoned (is palace, in 
which the foul crime was committed, and took 
up his abode in a temporary residence in the 
vicinity. Tho spirit of the murdered chief 
was supposed to inhabit the chamber which he 
occupied in life ; and a couch, ro^e-water, and 
a few other articles, were kept constantly in 
readiness for his URe. The country is a tract 
of barren hills and fertile valleys: it is tribu- 
tary to J eyi>ore. The least accessible parts are 
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inhabited by a tribe called Minas, who formerly 
subsisted by cattle-stealing and other plunder, 
and who, in the exercise of their avocation, 
undertook long jouftieys, either on foot or 
mounted on small <IUrk-coloured camels of 
great speed and endurance, united at some 
Bettled point, committed their depredations, 
and returned, sometimes singly, sometimes in 
small bodies, to their fastnesses, where they 
divided their spoil. These ^marauders, how- 
ever, have been much checked by the British 
forces, which havo destroyed nearly all their 
forts, so that many from necessity have bad 
recourse to agriculture for subsistence. Patun, 
the principal town, is rather a considerable 
place, situate in a strong position, at the foot 
of a hill Hurmdunted by a citadel. The palace 
is on the side of the hill, about half-way 
between the base and summit. Distance 
S.W. from Delhi 100 miles. Lat. 27° 47', 
long. 70° 9'. 

PATUN, within the limits of the territory 
of Bhoondee, in Kaj poo tana, a town situate on 
the left bank of tile river Clmmbul, 22 miles 
S.E. of the town of Bliooudeo. It is the 
principal place of a pergunnah, of which 
(though locally situate, as above stated, within 
the confines of the state of Bhoondee) two- 
thirds belong to the family of Sciudia, having 
l>een granted by the Peishwa, who himself 
received it from the rajah of Bhoondee, in 
remuneration for aid afforded against Jeypore. 
The other third, which had been wrested from 
Bhoondee by Holkar, was ceded by him to the 
British government* under the 4th aiticle of 
the*treaty of Muiufissor. The rajah of Bhoon- 
dee was especially anxious to secure possession 
of Soindia’s portion of Patun, as it coutains his 
ancestral palace, as well as a magnificent 
temple built and endowed by his family ; and 
by tin; treaty concluded with the rajah iu 1S18, 
the British government engaged that this por- 
tion of the territory should be restored to its 
original possessor, who in return engaged to 
pay an annual tribute of 40,000 rupees ; but 
Sciudia refusing to give up the possession, 
those clauses of the treaty were not carried 
out. By the treaty of Gwalior, in 1844, how- 
ever, the inapagement of this part of Patun 
was transferred to the British ; and probably 
this may lead to an arrangement by which 
the long-cherished wishes of the Bhoondee 
rulers may be gratified. Lat. 25° 15', long. 
70” 2'. 

PATTJNSAONGEE.— A town in the terri- 
tory of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 13 miles 
.W. from Nagpoor, and 98 miles E. byN. 
from Ellichpoor. Lat. 21° 20', long. 79° 3'. 

PATURGHATTA, in .the British district 
of Bhagulpoor, licut.-gov, of Bengal, a small 
town or village on the right bank of the Ganges, 
four miles N. of the route from Berliampoor to 
Dinapoor, 131 miles N.W. of former, 164 E. 
of latter. Here are several caves and ceils 
excavated in the rock facing the water. Lat. 
25° 19', long. 87° 16'. 


PATUS.— A town in the British district of 
Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 42 miles E, of 
Poonah. Lat. 18° 28', long. 74° 31'. 

PAUDURK AORA, in Hyderabad, orterri- 
toiy of the Nizam, a town near the north- 
east frontier, towards Nagpoor or Berar. Dis- 
tance from the city of Hyderabad, N., 178 
miles ; Nagpoor, S.W., 90. Lat. 19° 55', 
long. 78° 49'. 

PAUGA. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, situate on the left bank of the Gud- 
dada river, and 65 miles E. by N. from Dar- 
jeeling. Lat. 27° 15', long. 89° 20'. 

PAUK. PIJTTEN (Pure Town), in the 
Punjab, a town situate ten miles of the 
river Ravee, and fourteen miles from Maraoke 
Gh, at, a much- frequented ferry over it. Tho 
name of this town is considered to indicate its 
peculiar sanctity, in consequence of its having 
been for many years the residence of a cele- 
brated Mahometan saint, Bhckh Farid-u-Din, 
of whose miraculous powers many traditions 
are recounted by the natives. Pauk Putten is 
supposed by Masson to have been the site of the 
colossal altars erected by Alexander to mark 
tho eastern boundary of his conquests. Lat. 
30°.17', long. 73° 25'. 

PAULY. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, situate on the left bank of theUhuin- 
bul liver, ar/Tl 8 S miles S.E. by S. from Jey- 
poor. Lat. 25° 50', long. 76° 37'. 

PAU LYTANNA, or PALITHANA, in 
the peninsula of Kattywar, province of Guzerat, 
a'town in the district ofGohilwar. It is situate 
at the eastern base of the Satrunja, a mountain 
sacred to Adinath, tho deified priest of the 
Jains. As an instance of the liberal endow- 
ments and offerings made to this divinity, it 
is mentioned that lately a rich banker of 
Alnnedabad presented a crown of massive gold, 
studded with sapphires, and of the estimated 
value of 3,500/. The extensive summit of tho 
mountain, surmounted by numerous steep 
peaks, is crowded with temple*, shrines, images, 
and viliaras or monastic retreats, connected 
with the belief of the J ains. The town itself 
is walled, and contains many relics of antiquity 
of various eras. Distance from Ahmedabad, 
S.W., 120 miles ; Baroda, S.W., 105 ; Surat, 
N.W., 70 ; Bombay, N.W., 190. Lat. 21° 30', 
long. 71° 47'. 

PAUMANEE. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor or Berar, 10 miles N.W. from Jug- 
dulapoor, and 162 miles N. from Rajahmundry. 
Lat. 19° 20', long. 81° 51'. 

PAUMBATJM, in Rameswaram, presidency 
of Madras, a town and the only collection of 
dwelling* on that island, except the town of 
Rameswaram, is situate at the eastern ex- 
tremity, near the maiuland of Raiunad. The 
regular inhabitants consist chiefly of boatmen 
and* pilots ; and their only occupations are 
parsing vessels through the reef, loading them, 
and discharging their cargoes. There are no 
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artificers, and the bazar has but a few shops, 
chiefly for the Bale of provisions, being deficient 
for the most part in regard to other articles, 
though generally to be obtained elsewhere. 
Lately the prosperity of the place received a 
stimulus from the presence of a number of 
strangers employed in improving the passage 
between the Point of Paumbaum and the Cape 
Tomtorai or B&men, on the mainland, and 
commonly denominated the Paumbaum Pas- 
sage. This passage was formerly impracticable 
for ships, in consequence of the obstructions 
caused by two parallel ridges of rocks about 
140 yards apart ; the north ridge being con- 
siderably the higher, and termed the first or 
great dam, in most places visible at low water, 
though nowhere sufficiently connected to pre- 
vent entirely at any time the passage of the 
water ; the line of the south ridge or dam being 
also distinctly traceable at low water, but only 
a few detached rocks on it even then appearing 
above. The whole, or greatest part of the 
space between these two ridges, was filled up 
by large masses of rock in various positions, 
but generally in directions nearly parallel to 
the principal ridges, and usually several feet 
lower. Of those rocks, composed of sandstone, 
the strata, when observed in situ, are found to 
be horizontal. It has been surmised, on geo- 
logical and historical probabilities, that at one 
time there was an isthmus connecting the 
island of Rameswaram with the mainland. 
Tradition countenances this belief ; and the 
original disruption by an inroad of the sea, 
caused by a hurricane, is by sonic believed to 
have occurred as late as the early part of the 
fifteenth century. Across this double ridge of 
rocks were two channels ; one afforaing passage 
for the larger craft, the other used by small 
boats only. A series of operations for im- 
proving the passage commenced in 1837, and 
extended over several years. It necessarily 
involved a considerable outlay, but thq success 
was commensurate with the expenditure. The 
cost of the operations, from their commence- 
ment in 1887, until 14354, amounted to about 
35,000£. The result was, that a channel was 
formed from 10 to 12 feet deep at low water 
neap tides, and a further outlay has been 
sanctioned for the prosecution of the work to 
the depth of 13 feet, so as to enable vessels 
of 300 tons to pass through in ballast. 

Of a place like this, in what may be called a 
transition-state, it is difficult to furnish statis- 
tical particulars that will possess more than a 
temporary approach to • accuracy. In 1843, 
Paumbaum contained about 200 houses. A 
European officer, with a detachment of about 
100 Bappers and miners, and a gang of 150 
convicts, were stationed there ; the camp- 
followers amounted to about 300. A consider- 
able influx of money, causing a visible im- 
provement in the condition of the inhabitants, 
was noticeable ; and the"advaneement of tjade, 
and steady increase in the number of shipping 
visiting the place, afforded indications favour- 
able to its permanent prosperity. Anchorage 


and customs are levied by the British govern- 
ment. Lat. 9* 17', long. 79° 17b 
PATJMBEN. — See Paumbaum. 
PAUMOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Nell ore, presidency of Madras, 53 miles 

8.5. E. of Nelloro. lat. 15° T, long. 71»° 3&'. 
PAUNDORKAUN.— A town in Nepal, 

112 miles W.N.AVt from Kliatmaniloo, anil 
123 miles N. from G-oruckpoor. Lat. 28° 27'> 
long. 83 1 42'. * 

PAUPUGNEE, — A river rising in the 
Mysore, in lat. 13° 30', long. 77° 50', and, 
flowing north-easterly for forty miles through 
the Mysore territories, and ninety utiles 
through the British collectorate of Cnddnpah, 
falls into the Pennar, on the ri<Jht side, in lat. 
14° 36', long. 78° 45'. 

PAUTEPASHACTJRANELLOOR. — A 
town in the British district of Madura, pre- 
sidency of Madras, 33 miles S.E. oi Madura. 
Lat. 9° 35', long. 78° 31b 
PAVANASI. — A town in the British dis 
trict of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 12 miles 
N.E. of Tanjore. Lat. 10’ 55', long. 79 J 19. 

PAWGIJR. — A town in the Mysore, 123 
miles N.N.E. from Soringapntam, and 77 miks 

5.5. E. from Bellary. Lat. 14 <5, long. 77 2<>b 
PAY AN G YAY. — A town of Burniah, 

situate on the left bank of the Ira wad \ liver, 
and 120 miles S.W. fiom Ava. Lat. ~0" 40', 
long. 94 ° 39'. 

PAYE ISLAND. — One of the numerous 
cluster of islands known a^tho Mergm Archi- 
pelago. It is situate 13 miles W. from «tho 
coast of Tenasserim. Lat. 11 ° 27', long. 98° 8(j . 

PA YEC1I, in Cashmere, % very ancient 
ruin, situate at the northern base of the 
Kariwah, or table-kind of No Nagur. It is of 
small dimensions, but in a tasteful and im- 
pressive style of architecture. The building 
appears to be dedicated to Vishnu, ns Surya 
or the sun-god, small flitting figures of whom 
are inserted in niches on the cornice outside. 
Pa Ycch is in lat. 33" 50', long. 74^ 45'. 

PAYNE GUNGA RIVER rises in lat. 
20° 32', long. 70 4', noar the eastern boundary 
of the British district of Candmfe, and, flowing 
through the Hyderabad territory in a very 
circuitous but generally easterly direction, for 
320 miles, falls into the Wurda river, on the 
right side, in lat. 19 3 50', long. 79° 15'. 

PEAK, a river of Berar or Nagporo, rises 
iu lat. 22° 20', long. 78° 47b and, flowing south- 
easterly for fifty miles, falls intp the Pencil 
river, in lat. 21" 55b long. 79* 13b 
PEDDAPULLY. — A town id Hyderabad, 
or territory of the«Nizam, 110 miles N.E. by 
N. from Hyderabad, and 182 miles N.N.W. 
from Guntoor. Lat. 18" 43', long. 79° 26b 
PEEDDA WAG, a river of the Nizam's 
dominions, rises in lat. 16° 59', long. 78 ’ 32', 
and flowing south-easterly for seventy miles, 
falls into the Kistnah river, in lat. 16° 33', 
long. 79" 18b 
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PEELKUCHLA, in the British district of 
Jounpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from J ounpoor to Fyzabad, 
19 miles N.N.W. of the former. Lat. 25* 58', 
long. 82° 37'. ' 

PEEMTNG, a pass in the district of Koona- 
wur, in Bussahir, traverses a lofty ridge of 
mountains, which, rising fqpm the left bank of 
the iSutluj, holds a southerly course, dividing 
that rugged region from tlje table-land of 
Tartary, and at the same time forming the 
boundary between the British and Chinese 
empires. At a short distance to the north, 
the vast Pargeul Mountain rises from the right 
bank of the tiulluj, to the height of 13,500 feet, 
or to the total elevation of 22,488 feet above 
the sea. The elevation of the Peeming Pass 
above the sea is 13,518 feet. Lat. 31° 49', 
long. 78° 46'. 

PEENOO, or PTM, a river in the valley of 
Spiti, rises in lat. 31° 40', long. 78°, and, flow- 
ing northerly for thirty-eight miles, falls into 
the Spiti river, in lat. 32° O', long. 78° 12'. 

J 

PEKPAR, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a town on the route from the city of Jodhpoor 
to that of Ajnieer, and 37 miles N.E. of the 
former. A mud wall incloses the town, and 
there is a small citadel in tho middle of it. 
There are 3,00u supplied with good 

water from a fine tank immediately opposite 
the south gate. The population, according to 
Boileau, is 1 4,710, Lat. 2G J 24', long. 73 J 40'. 

PEEPOHOO. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ramgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 49 miles 
N .N.E. of Ramgur.' Lat. 24° 21', long. 85° 47'. 

PEE PLEA. —See Hath ka Peeplea. 

PEEPLEOD.--A town in the native state 
of (Swalinr, or territory of Notudia’s family, 
situate on the leit bank of the Suktha river, 
and 67 miles N.W. by W. from Ellichpoor. 
Lat. 21° 39', long. 70° 40'. 

PEEP LEV, in the British district of Bala- 
sore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the left 
bank of tho river SoobunreeLa, ten miles above 
its fall into the Bay of Bengal, foimerly of some 
commercial importance, but now much decayed. 
It was the fi^st place in which the English 
were formally permitted to trade, the privilege 
being in 1 634 granted by Shahjehan, padriiah 
of Delhi. The ttoobunreeka is from this town 
denominated the river of Peepley, and a shoal 
opposite tho mouth is called Pecpiey Sand. 
Peepley is distant S. W. from Calcutta 90 miles. 
Lat. 21° 40', long. 87° 22'. 

J’EEPRA, in the British district of Goruck- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the south-eastern frontier, 
towards tho British district of Saruu, two 
miles from the right bank of the river Jharia. 
Distant S.E. from Goruckpore cantonment 
52 miles. Lat. 26° 1 8', long. 84° 9', 

PEEPRATCH (EASTERN), in tho British 
district of Goruckpore, lieut -gov. of the N .W. 
Provinces, a town on the routo from Goruek- 


pore cantonment to Mulye, 10 miles N.W. of 
the former. Lat. 26° 47', long. 83° 36', 

PEEPRAICn (WESTERN), in the British 
district of Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town 10 mileB N. of the 
left bank of the river Ghaghra. It contains 
200 houses, and consequently, allowing six 
persons to each house, a population of 1,200. 
Distant W. from Goruckpoor cantonment 38 
miles. Lat. 26“ 42', long. 82° 48'. 

PEEP RA ON, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route, by the Kutra Pass, 
from the cantonment of Allahabad to Itewa, 
and 19 miles S.E. of the former city. Lat. 
25 3 19', long. 81“ 59'. 

PEEPRY. — A town in the peniifeula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, situate 66 
miles S. by E. from Rajkote, and 159 miles 
S.W. from Ahmedabad. Lat. 21° 20', long. 71®. 

PEEPTJLKHEEREE, in the territory of 
Bhurtporo, a town on the N.W. extremity 
towards Alwar, 40 miles N.W. of the towns 
of Muttra and Bhurtpoor. Lat. 27° 38', long. 
77° 9'. 

PEEPULSANA, in the British district of 
Bijnuur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the loute from Moradabad to Hurd- 
war, and 41 miles N.W. of tho former. Lat. 
29 J 20', long. # 7S J 32'. 

PEE PC LTllON. — A town of Malwa, in 
the native state of Bhopal, 26 miles S.W. by 
S. from Bhopal, and 42 miles W.N.W. from 
lloosungahad. Lat. 22° 58', long. 77° 10'. 

PEE RAO. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 187 miles W. by S. from Jodhpoor, 
and 82 miles S.W. by S. from Jessulmeer. 
Lat. 26", long. 70° 11'. 

PEERGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Dinagepoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
26 miles N.W. by W. of Dinagepoor. Lat. 
25° 47', long. 88" 20'. 

PEERGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Ruiigpore, Ijeut.-gov. of Bengal, 
28 miles S.S.E. of Rungpore. Lat. 25° 18', 
long. S9 J 24'. 

PEKUCl'N.TE. — A town in the British 
district of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
nine miles S.K.W. of Purneah. Lat. 25° S9 7 , 
long. 87° 30'. 

PEER POrNTEE, in the British district 
of Bhagulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a small 
town on the right bank of the Ganges. It is 
situate at the foot of*n detached hill, and on 
the summit of a cliff impending over the river 
is the tomb of Peer Pointee, a reputed Mus- 
sulman saint ; whence the place has its name. 
Distant E. from Bhagulpoor by Colgong 34 
miles, by the course of the river 37 ; from 
Rajmahal, NAV., by Sikrigali, 40; from Cal- 
cutta, by the course <pf the river, 289. Lat. 
25“ k7', loug. 87° 26'. 

PEERPOREE.— A town in the British 
district of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 77 
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miles N.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 3D', long. 
88° 48'. 

PEESANGUN, in the British district of 
Ajmeer, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of a pergunnah of 
the same name, having a population of 15,740 
persons. Distance 15 miles W. of Ajmeer, 
N.W. of Nusserabad 22 miles. Lat. 26° 26', 
long. 74° 80'. 

FEETAR. — A village of native Gurwhal, 
on a feeder of the Tons, and about five miles 
from the right bank of that river. It is situate 
near the crest of the woody range dividing the 
valley of the Tons from that of the Pabur, and 
producing the celebrated Pinus deodar, the 
first of that magnificent species observed by 
Jocqueviout in his progress westward through 
the Himalaya. Peetar is at the elevation of 
6,634 feet above the sea. Lat. 31°, long. 
78 ° 1 '. 

PEETUMPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad to Etawa, 
and 47 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26° 24', 
long. 70° 4 O', 

PEETUMPOOR, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Booltind- 
shuhur to Allygurh, 20 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 28° 11', long. 78° 10'. 

PEGU. — A British province of Eastern 
India, recently acquired from the Burmese by 
the result of war. It is bounded on the north 
by the Burmese territories ; on the cast by the 
river Sitang, separating it from theTenasserim 
provinces; on the south by the Bay of Bengal ; 
and on the west by the Bay of Bengal and by 
the Youmadoung Mountains, separating it from 
the province of Arracan. It extends from lat. 
15° 40' to 19° 30', and from long. 94° 11' to 
06° 55' : it is 240 miles in length from north 
to south, and 170 in breadth. The area and 
population of the several districts info which 
the province is divided are given in the sub- 
joined table : — r 


Area in 

Districts. Sq. Population. 

Rangoon 9,800 137,130 

Bassein 8,900 128,189 

Trome 6,500 100,000 

Henzadee 2,200 103,775 

Toungoo 3,950 34,957 


Tharawaddy .... 1,950 66,129 

32,800 570,180 

The principal river is the Irawoddy, which, 
reaching the southern frontier of Burmah in 
the latitude of Me^day, crosses into the pro- 
vince of Pegu, and pursues its course in a 
southern direction for a further distance of 
between 200 and 300 miles, reaching the Bay 
of Bengal by several mouths, which form the 
delta of the Irawaddy. Borne distance below 
the city of Prome, the river diverges into two 
main branches, the more easterly of which 


flows by the town of Rangoon, while the 
western branch passes by the town of Bassein. 

The government of India during the lato . 
war having determined fo annex Pegu to the 
British empire, it became necessary to make 
arrangements for the administration of the 
province. The task was not beset with any 
extraordinary difficulties. Upon inquiry, it 
became obvious tfiat the whole social and 
administrative system closely resembled those 
of Arracan and TenaHserim ; and it was wisely 
resolved that the details of the administration 
for the new province, not lewa than its general 
form, should be taken from the systems which 
had long prevailed in the adjacent districts. 
Accordingly, in the departments of civil and 
criminal judicature, the regulations have been 
assimilated to those of Tenasscrim. As a 
temporary measure, the land revenue is levied 
on each yoke of cattle, according to the custom 
of the country ; but the regulations to be per- 
manently adopted in the revenue department 
are those of Arracan. The duties upon im- 
ports and exports are lev\pd according to the 
! tariff in use at Calcutta. 

The earlier history of Pegu would scarcely 
repay the reader for the labour of tracing it 
with minuteness. It may suffice to state, that 
Pegu was formerly an independent state, and 
that Ava was subordinate to it. After a time, 
however, Ava revolted, and succeeded in re- 
ducing Pegu to a state of dependency. That 
country in turn revolted, a^ul reasseited with 
success its claim of supremacy over A^va. 
Through the energy of an adventurer named 
Alompra, this claim was, hbwever, questioned; 
the l’eguers were expelled from Ava, and war 
carried into their own dominions. It termi- 
nated in rendering Pegu a province of the 
kingdom of Ava, in which condition it re- 
mained until it became British teiritory. The 
events which led to the conquest of Pegu, and 
to its final incorporation with the British do- 
minions, will be % found noticed in the aiticle 
Burmah. The result has l>een to sever from 
the Burmese empire the richest and most 
fertile of its provinces, and to deprive the 
court of Ava of its principal resources for 
maintaining an army in the field. Under 
British rule, the country probiises decided 
improvement; and commerce, which never 
could prosper under such a government as 
that of Ava, will now find opportunity for 
developing the full resources of Pegu. 

PEGU. — One of the principal townB in the 
newly-acquired British province of the same 
name, situate on the left bank of the river 
having a similar appellation, and which further 
south falls into the eastern branch of the Ira- 
waddy. The old city was 4 e *fr°y e d by 
Alompra in 1757, on his final triumph over 
the Peguers. The plan of the new town is 
a quadrangle, the main street running east 
and west, and being crossed by Others at right 
angles. The streets are for the most part 
spacious, and paved with brick ; but the houses 
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are of wood, supported on posts, with roofs 
lightly covered. The building in the town 
chiefly attracting attention, is the temple of 
ijlioomadoo, which, ac^rdingf to Symes, ‘Ms 
a pyramidical building, composed of brick and 
mortar, without excavatioif or aperture of any 
sort, octagouai at the baseband spiral at the 
top.” This author gives & rather particular 
description of the building; but as fifty-four 
years have elapsed since the publication of his 
volume, as min had at -that time begun to 
invade the walls of the Tower terrace, and as 
on the British visit in 1324 the edifice was 
found in a very neglected condition, and much 
injured by the weather, it is probable that the 
account above quoted would require very con- 
siderable modifications to adapt it to present 
circumstances. 

Pegu was captured by the British in 1 824, 
and restored upon the termination of the war. 
Puiing the second war in 1852, the town, 
previously taken ami abandoned, was a second 
time occupied. A determined attempt on the 
part of the Burmese was made once more to 
recover it, but it was met by the officer in 
command (Major Hill, of the Madras Fusiliers) 
with a combination of skill and decision which 
enabled him to maintain it, though under 
great difficulties, 'tnHl relief arrived. Distant 
N. from Rangoon 62 miles. Lat. 57° 40', long. 
96 J 17'. ‘ 

PEHART, in Bundelcund, a village on the 
route from Banda* to Gwalior, 88 miles W. 
of the former, 116 S.E. of the latter. It has 
a bazar, and water tfrom wells and a tank, 
but Supplies are rather scarce. It is the 
priucipal place of a small jaghiro or feudal 
giant, “comprising four square miles, con- 
taining .300 souls, and yielding a revenue of 
800 rupee*. ” The jaghiiedar, who receives a 
small tnbute from lands appropriated by the 
neighbouring rajah of Jhan see, is stated tu 
maintain fifty infantry. Lat. ‘Jfi 0 33', long. 79 c . 

PEHONA. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor or Behar, situate on the left bank 
of the Wurda river, and 62 miles S.S.W. from 
Nagf>oor. Lat. 20° 20', long. 78" 47'. 

* PEINLULI^AIT, in the British district of 
Hoosungabad, territory of Saugur and Ner- 
budda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Hoosungabad to 
Senni, 25 miles E. by S. of the former. Lat. 
22° 39', long. 78° 8'. 

PE1NT, with HURSOOL, a petty native 
state within the presidency of Bombay, bounded 
on the north by the raj of Phurrumpore and 
the territory of the Paung rajahs ; on the east 
by the British district of Ahmednuggur ; on 
the south by that of T&nnah, which also, 
with Surat, bounds it on the west. It lies 
between lat. 20° V — 20° 27', long. 72° 58'— 
73° 40' ; is forty-six miles in length from east 
to west, and twenty -eight in breadth ; and 
contains an area of 750 square miles, with a 
population of 55,000. 

On th,o death of the rajah of Feint, in 1842, 

5 x 


without male heirs, the claim of his daughter 
to succeed to a Mahomedan chiefship was 
deemed untenable, and the estate was taken 
under the management of the British govern- 
ment. An intimation was, however, made 
to the Begum, that the estate would be trans- 
ferred to the husband she might mairy, pro- 
vided he were a fit person to be intrusted 
with the management. Subsequently the 
Begum was informed that she was at liberty 
to marry whom she pleased, but that unless 
her choice was considered by government in 
all respects unexceptionable, the estate would 
be continued under British management, in 
trust for herself and the issue of such mar- 
riage ; but that her husband, in virtue of his 
marriage, would acquire no rights over the 
principality. Its affairs still continue under 
the administration of the British, and the last 
accounts state that it enjoys a high state of 
prosperity. Peint, the principal place, is 
situate 73 miles S.E. by fi. from Surat, and 
102 miles N .N.E. from Bombay, Lat. 20° 1 7', 
long. 73° 31'. 

PEIROAUM. — A town in the British 
district of Ahmcduuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 39 miles S. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 
18* 38', long. 74° 45'. 

PEITAPOOR, in Guzerat, or territory of 
the Guicowar, a town on the right or western 
bank of the river Saburmuttee. Population 
7,000. Distance from Ahrnedabad, N., 15 
miles. Lat. 23 J 14', long. 72° 40\ 

PE IT HAN, — A town in Nepal, 153 miles 
W. from Khatmandoo, and 90 miles N.N.W. 
from Goruckpoor. Lat. 27° 53', long. 82° 50'. 

PEJ UR, fh Bussahir, a river, or rather large 
torrent, in the district of Koonawur, rises on 
the south-eastern declivity of the Lipi Pass, 
about lat. 3P 47', long. 78° 18', and holds a 
south-easterly course of about twenty miles, 
to the pillage of Chaluu. uear which it is 
joined by the Munglung, a considerable tor- 
rent, and below the confluence baa the name 
of Titi, described by Jacquemout as a very 
(impetuous and great stream, one of the largest 
i feeders of the Sutluj, into which, after a total 
course of about twenty-five miles, it falls, in 
lat. 31° 38', Jong. 78° 29'. 

PELEW GEWEN ISLAND, situate at 
the entrance of the Martaban river. The 
means by which the British became possessed 
of this desirable island are curious and in- 
teresting. After tl^ treaty of Yandabo was 
agreed to by the East-1 ndia Company and 
the Burmese, the river Martaban being decided 
upon as the northern boundary of the former’s 
possessions, a question arose as to whom the 
island of P*lew should belong. This it was 
agreed should be decided by the course a 
gourd-shell should take, being placed in the 
nver above Martaban ; viz., if the shell floated 
to thy west of the island, it should become 
the property of the Company ; but if it took 
the eastern channel, the Burmese should 
claim it. The ceremony took place, and the 
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gourd slowly floated down the stream, enter- 
ing the sea by the western channel, thereby 
making it tho undisputed property of the 
Company. Lat. 16° 20', long. 97° 37 . 

PELLUR. — A town in the British district 
of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 72 miles 
N. of Nellore. Lat. 15° 29', long. 80” 6', 

PEN. — A town in the British district of 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 25 miles S.E. 
of Bombay. Lat. 18° 43', long. 73° 11 ; . 

PENANG. — See Piunce op Wales Island. 

BENCH NUDDEE. — A river of Berar, 
rising in lat. 22° IV, long. 78° 45', a few miles 
north of the town of Omrait, and, flowing 
first easterly for sixty-five miles, and south 
for fifty-three miles, forms a junction with the 
Kanban river, in lat. 21° 18', long. 79° 12', 
near the town of Kamptee. 

PENGRA BAZAR. — A town in the British 
district of Seebpoor, in Upper Assam, 13 miles 
S.W. of Seebpoor. Lat. 26° 5V, long. 94° 32'. 

PENQUGURRAM.— A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 38 
miles N.W. by N. of Salem. Lat. 12° 6', 
long. 77° 55'. 

PENNACONDA. — A town in the British 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 
87 miles S.E. by S. of Bellary. Lat. 14° 5', 
long. 77° 39'. . 

PENNAGUNCHYPROLE. — A town in 
the British district of Masulipatam, presidency 
of Madras, 81 miles N.W. by W. of Masuli- 
patam. Lat. 16 J 66', long. 80° 13'. 

PENNAGUR. — A town in the British 
district of Chiugleput, pr^sidenc)* of Madras, 
52 miles S.W. of Madras. Lat. 12° 39', long. 
79° 44'. 

PENN AR (NORTHERN).— A river having 
its origin in the territoiy of Mysore, about lat. 
13° 23 , long. 77° 43', and deriving its earliest 
supply from a square stone tank, in tfie centre 
of the ruined fort of Chandradroog. The tank 
overflows in the rain^ season, and the redund- 
ant water, falling into a deep cleft in the rock, 
issues in a stream from the side of the mountain, 
about 200 yards lower down. This source fails 
during the dry season. The stream, flowing 
to the north-west for thirty miles, thon crosses 
the northern boundary of the territory of 
Mysore, and takes a northerly course for 
pinety-five miles, to Ooderpee Droog, where 
it turns eastward, and, cmitinuing to flow in 
that direction for 230 miles, passes in its course 
by Nellore, and falls into the Bay of Bengal in 
lat. 14° 38', long. 80° 13' ; its total length j 
being 355 miles. Its prinqjpal tributaries on 
the right side are the Chittrarutty, the Pau- 
pugnee, and the Cheyair ; on the left side, the 
Koondaur. 


PENNAR (SOUTHERN). — A river of 
Mysore, rising north # of the Nundydroog 
Hills, and in lat. 13° 32', long. 77° 45< Re- 
ceiving the redundant water of a series of 
tanks at that place, it flows circuitously, but 


generally south, for fifty-five miles, to Mootan- 
halli, where it crones tho south-eastern frontier 
of Mysore into the Carnatic, through which it 
holds a south-easterly course of 190 miles, an<J 
falls into the Bay of Bengal, in lat. 11° 45', 
long. 79° 51', a mil£ north of Fort St. Datid ; 
its total length being 245 miles. Gold is 
found in its sands, in its passage through 
the Carnatic. Heyne erroneously states that 
this river falls into the river Cauvery. 

PENT. — A town fa the British district of 
Rutnageriah, presidency of Bombay, 40 miles 
N.N.E. of Rutnageriah. Lat. 17° 30', long. 
73° 35'. 

PENY KYOUNG BENTJNCK, or 
MIDDLE BOLONGO, the centre of three 
islands at the entrance of the Aracan river. 
It is about twenty-six miles in leugth, and six 
in breadth ; mountainous, woody, and rugged ; 
without any appearance of inhabitants or cul- 
tivation. The centre of the island is in lat. 
20°, long. 93° 4'. 

PEORA, in Sirhind, & small town on the 
route from Thanesir to Kythul, and 15 miles 
W. of the former town. It is situate on a 
small river or torrent, access to the water of 
which is given by several neat ghats or stairs. 
It rises in a striking manner over the jungle 
which surrounds it, being situated on a rough 
mound, formed by the ruins of a more ancient 
town. The houses are built of good brick, but 
are confusedly intermixed flrith ruins in every 
stage of decay. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
1,003 miles. Lat. 29 J 50'* long. 76° 37'. 

PEORAH, in the British district of Kuinaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village, 
with a public bungalow or reception-house, on 
the route from Almora to Bqreilly, and nine 
miles S. of the former. Elevation above the 
sea 5,238 feet. Lat. 29° 31', long, 79 J 40'. 

rEPERGAOJf, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of theN. W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Furruckabad to 
Myupooreo, five miles W.S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 27° 22', long. 79' 34'. 

PERAI, in the British district of Allahabad, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route by Rajapoor ferry, from the canton- 
ment of Allahabad to Banda, and 18 miles W. 
of the former. Lat. 25 J 26', long. 81° 34'. 

PERANTUREI. — A town in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
46 miles K.N.E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 11° 16', 
long. 77° 38'. 

PERBOOTPORE, in the British district of 
Ghazepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the left bank of the (Ranges, 532 
miles N.W, of Calcutta by water ; E. of 
Ghazepoor cantonment 50. Lat. 25° 43', long. 
84° 20\ 

PERI, in the British district of Goruckpore, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small town 
of about 100 booses, near the south-eastern 
frontier, towards the British district of Sarun, 
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distant 50 miles S.E. of Goruckpore canton- 
ment. Lat. 26° 20', long. 84° 12'. 

PERIAPATAM, in the territory of Mysore, 
a town near the south-western frontier, to- 
wards Coorg, in an elevated tract on the 
eastern declivity of the Western Ghats, and 
about 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The surrounding country i^well watered, con- 
taining many small lakes, besidos numerous 
tanks ; the latter, however, being in a ruinous 
state, either from neglect or wilful injury 
during the frequent wars with which the 
country has been afflicted. The soil is rich, 
and the climate rather moist and fertile ; hence 
its name, indicating * ‘ favoured town.” For- 
merly a flouri|hing place, protected by two 
forts, the innejof mud, surrounded by another 
of stone, it was utterly wasted by the troops of 
Tippoo Sultan. When visited by Buchanan in 
1800, the inner fort was quite ruinous, in con- 
sequence of the defences having been blown 
up ; and the place had become so infested by 
tigers, as to be dangerous to enter even at 
mid-day: some fanfilics of Brahmins, who had 
houses in the outer fort, were obliged to shut 
themselves up at nightfall. There are two 
temples of the Brahminical, and one of the 
Jain persuasion, in the town. The mqhal or 
palace consists of a square area, surmounted 
by a dome and surrounded by apartments. 
This place was formerly the capital of a petty 
rajah, who, in 1644, being besieged by Kanthi 
11 ao Marso, the kflrtar or ruler of Mysore, in 
despair destroyed his family, and rushing for- 
ward recklessly, djpd sword in hand in the 
midst of his enemies. In 1791 it w<ih occupied 
by the Biitish army of Bombay, under the 
command of General Abercromby, with the 
view of co-operating with that of Lord Corn- 
wallis before Seringapatam ; but the siege of 
that place being then relinquished, Aber- 
cromby precipitately retreated, leaving behind 
him part of his battering-taaiu and a large 
quantity of powder, which Tippoo Multan 
caused to l>e exploded, to destroy the great 
Jain temple in which it Jjad been stored. In 
the following year Peri apatam was again occu- 
pied by the army of Bombay, and subsequently 
once more in 1799, by the army of that presi- 
dency, under General Stuart, marching to join 
General Garris, then besieging Seringapatain. 
Just previously to the time of its occupation 
by General Abercromby, it contained 1,500 
houses ; which number, according to the usually 
received ratio of five inmates to each house, 
would indicate a population of 7,500 persons. 
Tippoo Sultan not only dismantled nud ruined 
the forts, but destroyed the houses also. After 
the overthrow of Tippoo Sultan, in 1799, the 
■ inhabitants returned, and the place has since 
l>een slowly recovering from its disasters. Dis- 
tance from Seringapatam, W., 43 miles ; Ban- 
galore, S.W., 1 L0 ; Mangalore, S.E., 90 ; 
Madras, W., 290. Lat. 12° 21', long. 76° 9 . 

PER1KHALEE. — A town in the British 
district of the Soonderbuuds, lieu t. -gov. 


Bengal, 83 miles E. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 30', 
long. 89° 42'. 

PERIM. — An island in the Gulf of Cambay, 
off the harbour of Gogo, in Guzerat, on the 
west side of the gulf, and in the British district 
Ahmedabad, The island is about two miles 
in length and half a mile in breadth, and is 
separated from the mainland of Guzerat by a 
channel, which in parts is seventy-five fathoms 
deep, while its Dreadth, according to one 
authority, is 500 yards ; according to another, 
two miles. In the island are the remains of a 
considerable fort, and of an antique temple, 
containing an image of Buddha. This island 
has received much attention from geologists, 
from the great quantity of organic remains 
found imbedded in the conglomerate. They 
are those of the elephant, mastodon, hippopo- 
tamus, rhinoceros, hog, deer, ox, tortoise, and 
saurian reptiles. Baron Hiigel obtained forty- 
one pieces of fossil bones, the greater part 
belonging to the Mastodon latidens, of which 
the teeth left no doubt. < )f these he says, Some 
of the hones are of an immense size ; one 
fractured piece of fcbfe t\»k measuring, from the 
centre to the outside of the circle, 5$, which 
gives 10j inches diameter, or thirty- four inches 
in circumference.” A lighthouse has been 
erected oil this island. Lat. 21" 38', long. 
72" 19'. 

PERIPOLJLIAM. — A town in the British 
district of Chingleput, presidency of Madras, 
22 miles N.W. of Madras. Lat. 1 3 J 17% long. 
80° 7'. 

PERMACDIL. — A town in ther>ritisb dis- 
trict of South Arcot, presidency of Madras 
33 miles N # of Cuddalore. Lat. 12° 10', long. 
79 3 4.7. * 

PEROWA, in the territory of Took, or 
possessions of Ameer Khan, a town on the 
route from Ooojein to Kotah, 59 miles N. of 
former, 72 *S. of latter. Lat. 24° 9', long. 
75 ’ 4'. • 

PERRTMBIRE. — A town in the British 
district of Chingleput, presidency of Madras, 
60 miles S.W. by 8. of 5ladras. Lat. 12° 23', 
long. 79" 50'. 

PERTABPORE. — A town in the British 
district of Midnapore, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 
28 miles E. of Midnapore. Lat. 22° 21', long. 
87° 50'. 

PERTAUBGHUR. — See Portabchub. 

PESI1AWUR. — A provinoo of the British 
principality of the Punjab, occupying the ex- 
treme north-western corner of the empire, and 
lying between the Indus above and below 
Attock and the Khyber Mountains, through 
which is the great Khyber Pass. It is bounded 
on three Bides by the Khyber, Mohmund, Swat, 
and Khuttuk hills : in the east it is open to the 
Indus. It lies between lat. 33° 42' and 34° 30, 
aud long. 7P 35' and* 72° 42'. ' In the extent 
here f assigned to this territory, it is sixty-five 
miles long, fifty miles broad, and about 2,324 
square miles in extent, with a population 
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amounting to 450,099. Its olimaie is very hot Elphinstone, who entered the country in 
in summer, the thermometer frequently reach- March from the great defile through which the 
ing 110 u or 112° in the shade. The heat, how- route from the south passes, describes the scene 
ever, is occasionally mitigated by the breezes formed by the mountains, crowned with eternal 
from the neighbouring mountains ; and as the snow, surrounding th# luxuriant and pictu- 
oountry, naturally fertile, is well watered by resque plain, as at Qjiice grand and beautiful in 
the Indus, the Kabool river, and its tributaries, the highest degree, and he found that a nearer 
the chief of which are the Swat and the Bara, survey increased hjs admiration. At the time 
and is, moreover, well cultivated, it is amazingly of Elphinstone’s visit, the population was so 
productive. The water is applied to the pur- dense, that thirty-two villages were counted 
poses of cultivation by means of canals and within a circuit of four miles. It may be 
innumerable small channels, from whenoe it is doubted whether the # iinprossions of the Euro- 
drawn up by means of a pole haviug a fulcrum pean visitors on this occasion were not some- 
in the middle and a bucket suspended at one what over sanguine, but it was their belief, 
end, which is raised by the hand pressing the “ that never was a spot of ground better 
other end ; or where the depth is too great for peopled.” Since its annexation to the British 
this mode of operation, the water is obtained dominions, the proviuce has Ifeen held by a 
by the use of the Persian wheel, worked by regular military force of 10,50(hmeu, m which 
camels or bullocks. Here, water is in general are comprised two regiments of European 
too near the surface to require the use of the infantry and a detail of artillery, 
draw-well. In consequence of this abundant Through this fine province lies the groat 
supply, the country continues verdant during route from Khorasan and Kabool into Tndia, 
the whole year. The principal crops are wheat, by the passes of the Khy her Mountains and 
barley, maize, millet, and various other crops across the Indus at A ttock* It is also traversed 
suitable to warm climates.* Peshawur produces by the grand trunk road from Lahore to the 
the finest rice in the world. It is called Bara city of Peshawur, along which is located the 
rice, because grown on ground irrigated by army of the Punjab. The former of these 
that river; and Kunjeet SiDgh, ever watchful routes being open to the wild inhabitants of 
to secure to himBelf the best of everything the mftun tains, it was found necessary to adopt 
prized by man, exacted part of his tribute in a comprehensive plan of defence for the security 
this valued article. Esculent vegetables arc of the valley, 
cultivated with much success. Slany of them 

are of the kinds known in England — carrots, PESHAW UR, or PESITJIWER, the capital 

turnips, radishes, cabbages, cauliflowers, onions ; of the province of the same name, is situate 
others are there of common occurrence in India, about eighteen miles east of the eastern ev 
As a substitute for hay, corn and certain green tremity of the Khyber Past. In the eaity jart 
crops are cut before ripe and dried for fodder, of the present century, when visited by Elpliiu- 
Barley, and sometimes wheat, are cut before stone, it was a flourishing town, about five 
they form ears, and used for this purpose ; and miles in circuit, and reported to contain 100,000 
this treatment does not injure the crop. What inhabitants. Twenty years later, Bunject 
is called here paulafg, is a very important por- Singh, after defeating the Afghans in the dtci- 
tion of the crop, and comprises musk-melons, si ve battle of Noushera, took Poshawcr, demo- 
water -melons, seen tod melons, and various lished the Bala l^issar, at once the capital and 
kinds of cucumbers, pumpkins, and*gourds, state residence; destroyed the fine houses of 
produced in the greatest luxuriance, and con- the chief Afghans ; desecrated the mosques, 
ruined in the hot season in large quantities, and, cutting down tho groves and orchards 
The castor-oil plant is cultivated : the oil, how- about the city, lai# waste the surrounding 
ever, is not intended for culinary or medicinal country. Subsequent exactions and oppies- 
purposes, but for any other in which a coarse sions prevented for a time its revival. The 
oil may be required. Sesamum, mustard, and numerous mosques, many built*in a splendid 
some other plants, are reared for tho sake of style of oriental architecture, were intentionally 
their oil. The sugarcane is raised to lie con- polluted by the Sikhs, and the commerce of the 
Burned as a sweetmeat ; sugar itself being ob- city languished under their stern rule. The 
tamed from Hmdostan. Ginger, turmeric, fortress erected \>y them on the site of the Bata. 
tfchfcfcW), WiA we stew siteusKS&y cuVVW\mr,\ft a square of about Tift yards, wad \a 

£i voted. T be ground is jaioved by the plough, strengthened by round towers at each angle , 
the spade being little employed. Scythes every curtain having in front of it a semicircular 
are unknown, and crops of all kinds are cut ravelin. There is a faussa-braie allVound, ofsuB- 
with sickles. Oxen are used for ploughing, stantial towers and curtains, with a wet ditch, 
harrowing, and treading out the corn. Mul- The height of the inner walls isTsixty feet, of 
berry-tieea abound, and -.ilk is produced in the fausse-braie thirty, all constricted of mud 
moderate quantities. The principal fruits are Within, are capacious and wetl-constructed 
plums, figs, peaches, pomegranates, mulberries, magazines and storehouses. TheWy gateway 
and quinces; but, though large* all except the is on the northern face, and it is ^protected by 
last Save an inferior flavour. The quinhe of towers. The present population of the city is 
Peshawur is said to surpass those of all other returned at 53,295 ; of whom 7,706 are stated 
* countries. to be Hindoos, and the remainder Mussulmen. 
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Peshawur was built by the Mogul emperor 
Akhar, who affixed the name, signifying “ad- 
vanced post,” in reference to its being the 
frontier town of Hirfdostan towards Afghan- 
istan. Elevation abofe the sea 1,068 feet. 
Kiiuse its occupation by th$ British, all restric- 
tions have been removed, and trade is rapidly 
expanding. The suburbs and environs are also 
represented as having improved in appearance. 
Lat. 34°, long. 71° 38 f . 

PETHORA GURH,,in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a cantonment for troops stationed to protect 
the frontier towards Nepal. It is situate about 
10 miles W. of the right bank of tbe Kali river, 
and on a low ridge in the middle of Shore 
valley. Tbere # is a bazar attached to the can- 
tonment, and also a large airy hospital, built 
of stone, and roofed with slates. A hundred 
yards west of the lines is Fort Loudoun, a neat 
and well arranged structure, which commands 
the whole place. The elevation above the sea 
probably does not exceed 1,600 feet. Distance 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,200 miles. Lat. 29 J 35', 
long. 80° 16'. 

PETE ABA R. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of ltamgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 21 
miles E. by S. of itamgur. Lat. 23” 40', 
long. Sft J ft O'. 

PliTT. — A town in Giuserat, or dominions of 
the ( luicowar, situate 92 miles X.N.E, fiom 
B.iroda, and 89 mijci N.E. by E. from Kaira. 
Lat. 2 r 30', long. 73° 46'. 

PETTAH.— A t^wn in the British district 
of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, three 
miles N.W. of Masuhpatam. Lat. 16 J 11', 
long. 81° 10'. 

PKTTKE, in the Bareo Do nab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 11 miles from 
the right bank of the Sutlej, 45 miles K.S.E. 
of tbe town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 17', long. 
74° 54'. » 

PETTEI.--A town in the British district 
of tSoutJi • A root, presidency of Madias, 40 
miles N.W. of Cuddalore. Lat. 12^ 7', long. 
79° 26'. 

PEYHANNEE, in the territory of Oude, 
a small town 1 on the route from Futtebgurh 
cantonment to that of Sectapoor, 48 miles N.E. 
of the former, 34 W. of the latter. It is situate 
between the rivers Goomteeand Saee. It has 
a bazar, and abundance of good water. Distant 
N.W. from Lucknow 70 wiles. Lat 27° 43, 
long. 80* 17'. 
m PE Y r NT. — See Pkint. 

PEYTAHN. — A #wn in Nepal, situate on 
the left bank of the Jiniru river, and 206 miles 
W. byN, from Khatmandoo, Lat. 28° 34', 
long. 82° 0', 

PKYEOO, in tlie Daman, a division of the 
Punjab, Bituate 16 miles W. from tbe right 
bank of the Indus, 133 miles S.S.W. of fne 
tov*.i of Peshawar. Lat, 32° 13', long. 70° 52'. 

PHAGEH. — A town of Burmah, 191 miles 


N. by W. from Ava, and 96 miles E. by S. 
from Mutieepoor. Lat. 24° 34', long. 95° 30'. 

PHAGGKE, in the state of Jeypore, in 
Itajpootana, a town, with bazar, on the route 
from Delhi to Neemucb, 192 miles S.W. of 
former, 180 N.E. of latter. Lat. 26° 34'. 
long. 75° 38'. 

PHAJUDEE. — A town in the native state 
of Bhotau, situate on the right bank of a 
branch of the Gudd&da river, and 68 miles 
N.E. by E. from Darjeeling. Lat. 27° 29', 
long, 89° 19'. 

PHALGU, or PHALGOO, in the British 
district of Behar, presidency of Bengal, a vast 
torrent, formed by the junction of two great 
mountain -streams, the Mehanee and Lilajun, 
which, rising in the British district of Bain- 
gurh, flow northward, and Inaking their way 
through the mountains on the south frontier 
of liehar, flow through this latter district in 
a northerly direction. From the junction near 
Gayah, and about lat. 24° 44', long. 85° 3', it 
has an enormous volume of water during the 
rainy season in tbe latter part of summer, 
when it rushes down with great violence and 
rapidity, filling its channel, from 500 to 800 
yards wide, bounded on each Bide by high and 
roe£y banks. It thence proceeds first through 
Behar, and finally through Patna, in a course 
a little east of north, to lat. 25° 25', long. 
8ft* 30', where, about 180 miles from its remot- 
est source, it takes an easterly direction, which 
it generally holds to its fall into the Ganges, 
on the right side, in lat. 25° 11', long. 86 J 10', 
having flowed a total distance of about 246 miles. 
Tt sends forth a great number of branches 
right and tsft, so tljat during the rainy season 
its ramifications everywhere intersect the 
country, and partially lay it under water. In 
the lower parts of its course, it bears the name 
of Mehanee, in tho higher parts, Julwara and 
Kuthor ; that of Phulgoo being confined to 
the midfile portion, extending about twenty-five 
miles, and considered sacred, from its vicinity 
to Gayah. 

PH ALIA H, in the Jetch Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situate six miles N. of 
tho right bank of the Chenaub, 73 miles N.W. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32° 27', long. 
73° 38'. 

PHAPAMOW, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a towiPon a small eminence on the left bank 
of the Ganges, the bed of which is here a mi/e 
and a half wide, the Htream during the diy 
season occupying one-si jth of this space. Tt 
is on the route from the cantonment of Allah- 
abad to that of Lucknow, aud four nnu's N. 
of the forme: Distance by river, N. from 

Allahabad, seven miles; N.W. from Calcutta 
815. Thin place is stated to have been selected 
for the location of ihe government powder- 
mamifactory. Lat. 25* 32', long. 81° 56 . 

PHENA, in the British district of Bijnour, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vdiage* 
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on the route from the town of Moradabad 
to that of Mozuffumuggur, and 84 mi lea 
N.W. of the former place. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 922 mile*. Lat. 29° 5', long. 
78° 25'. 

PHEN CHOOGUNJE. — A town in the 
British district of Silhet, lieu t» -gov. of Bengal, 
16 miles S.S.E. of Silhet. Lat. 24° 41', long. 
91° 67'. 

PHILLOTJR, in the Julinder Dooab, a 
division of the Punjab, a town situate on tho 
right bank of the Sutlej, eight miles N.N.W. 
of the town of Loodianah. Lat. 81° V, long. 
75° 50'. 

PHIRANDEE. — A town in the native state 
of Cutch, 22 miles S. from Bhooj, and 18 miles 
E.N.E. from Mandavee. Lat. 22° 67', long. 
69° 40'. 

PHITTI, or PETTY RIVER. — One of the 
largest, deepest, and best-defined of the mouths 
of the Indus, and generally frequented by the 
Indus steamers to and from Kurrachee. On 
the south side of the entrance, two flagstaff 
beacons have recently been Greeted, which may 
be seen in the offing six or seven miles. The 
mouth of the Phitti is in lat. 24° 42 long. 
67 ° 12 '. 

PHOAH. — A town in the British district 
of Umballa, in the Cis -Sutlej territory, 32 
miles S. by W. of Umballa. Eat. 29° 58', 
long. 76° 40'. 

PHOBOOM.— A town in the British district 
of Amherst, one of the Tenasseriyi provinces, 
32 miles S.E. by E. of Moulmein. Lat. 16° 12', 
long. 98° 6'. 

PHOOKANUH, in the British*district of 
Muzuffurnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Muzuffur- 
nugur to Rohtuk, 22 miles W.S.W. of the 
former. Lat. 29° 19', long. 77 u 29'. 

PHOOL, in ^irhind, a town forty-eight 
miles from the left bank of the Sutlej, and on 
the route from Delhi to Ferozepore by Munuk. 
It forms part of the possessions of a Sikh chief 
under British protection and control. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta, by Delhi and Munuk, 
1,046 miles. Lat. 30° 22', long. 75° 14'. 

PHOOLGHUR. — A small raj under the 
superintendence of the political agent for the 
south-west frontier of Bengal. Its central 
point is in lat. 21° 15', long. 83° ; the area is 
890 square miles. Great part of the (ftuntry 
is flat, but there is a portion considerably 
elevated, which enjoys tlfe advantage of a cool 
temperature. The soil throughout is rich, I 
and adapted for successful cultivation ; but 
little is reported to be done to improve its 
capabilities, and herds of wild buffaloes over- 
run the neglected territory. The administra- 
tion of the government was found to be such 
as might be expected from the idle and lawless 
character of the people, and security for*life 
or property to be unknown. The country 
haa been computed to produce a revenue of 


6,000 rupeees ; the amount of the tribute is 
trifling. The post road from Bombay to Rae- 
pore traverses this district for some distance ; 
and in consideration, a* deduction of eighty 
rupees is made from tUe tribute. The popu- 
lation is estimated a} 40,000. 

PHOOLMURRY, in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, a town near the north-west 
frontier, towards the British district Ahmed- 
nugur. It is sityate on the upper part of the 
river Gurka Pooruah^a considerable tributary 
of the Godavery. The situation is pleasant, 
amidst groves of mango-trees, tamarinds, and 
coooanut-trees. It is surrounded by a wall, 
flanked with towers of masonry in stono, and 
is the residence of a petty nawanb, or, more 
properly, jaghiredar. DistanceVrom Aurung- 
abad, N., 20 miles; Hyderabad, N.W., 280. 
Lat. 20° 9', long. 75° 28'. 

PHOOLPOOR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the city of Allahabad 
to Jounpoor, and 19 miles N.E. of the former. 
It is situate twelve miles ffom the left bank of 
the Ganges, and on the right bank of the small 
river of the same name. It has a bazar, and 
is supplied with water from a tank and wells. 
Lat. 25° 33', long. 82° 9'. 

PHOOLREYEE, in the British district of 
Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Agra to that of Etawa, and 14 miles N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 26 1 56', long. 78 J 55'. 

PHOOLTAMBA. — A tgwn in the British 
district of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 50 miles N. of Ahmednuggur. Lat, 
19° 48', long. 74 J 40'. 

PHOOLTULA. — A town in the British 
district of Jessore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 68 
miles E.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23 u , long. 
89° 24'. 

PHOOLWAR5SE. — A town in the British 
district of Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, niue 
miles W.S.W. of Patna. Lat. 25° 30', long. 
85° 8'. 

PHOONDA. — -A town and pass in the native 
state of Kolapoor, presidency of Bombay, lead- 
ing to Vi ziadroug, in the British district Rutna- 
geriah, distant 34 miles S.W. from Kolapoor. 
Lat. 16° 22', long. 73 u 57'. 

PHOONDI, or COONDEE RIVER.— One 
of the mouths of the Indus, having five feet at 
low water. “ This stream communicates with 
the Buggaur, and, during the swell of the 
Indus, discharges fresh water. People are 
here employed in pcarHfcshirig. ” fThe mouth 
of the Phoondee is in lat. 24° 38', long. 
67 ° 13 '. 

PHUGWARA, in the Julinder J)ooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 15 miles 
N. from the right bank of the Sutlej, 14 miles 
EfS.E. of the town of Julinder. Lat. 31° 14', 
long. 75° 45'. 

PHULOWDEE, in the Rajpoot state of 
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Jodhpoor, a town on the route from Beekaueer 
to Balmeer, and 147 miles N.E. of tbe latter. 

It is built on a rising ground, and appears to 
have been once surrounded by a wall, of which 
a ruinous portion remains on the southern side 
of the town. The numbef of houses is nearly 
3,000. The road in this part of the route is 
good, lying among scanty cultivation and thin 
jungle. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by Agra, 

N usseerabad, and Nagor, 1,180 miles. Lat. 

27° 8 # f long. 72° 28'. # 

P1IULSOOND, in the "Rajpoot state of! 

Jodhpoor, a town in the depressed tract near 
the south-wost frontier. Lat. 20° 24'. long. 

71° 57'. 

PHCJLTUNP. — A town in the Sattara jaghire 
of Phultun, 56 miles N.E. from Poonah, and 
37 miles N.E. from Sattara. Lat. 17° 59', 
long. 74 u 31'. 

PHULTJNG. — A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, situate on the left bank of a branch 
of the Monas river, and 87 miles N.W. by N. 
from Durrung. L&t. 27° 28', long. 91° 20'. 

PHT7MARA. — A town of Sinde, within the 
territory of Ali Moorad, situate on the right 
bank of the Naroo river, and 32 miles S.S.E. 
from Khyrpoor. Lat. 27° 10', long. 69° 1'. 

PlIURSABM-L.-. A town in the native 
state of Jushpoor, on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, 73 miles N.N.W. from Sumbul- 
poor, and 102 mites S. by W, from Palamow. 

Lat. 22 J 25', long. 83° 32'. 

PHIJRNOO, in Me territory of Bhurtpore, a 
village on the route from Agra to Ajmeer, 45 
miles W. of the former, 183 E. of the latter. 

It is situate on the Bangunga, which, in the 
periodical rains, is a brisk stream ; but when 
Heber visited the place in the middle of t 
JanuarJ, its course was indicated merely by a I produce of the Tend, or marshy forest of 
dry sandy channel. 4< The village contains a Kumaon, and of Chinese Tartary, are ex- 
fortified house of the rajah 1 ** now empty and | changed for goods furnished from the plains, 
ruinous, but built in by no means a bad taste, I The Pilleebheet rice, much prized throughout 
and having its surrounding court ornamented ! India for its whiteness, firmness, and fine 
with a range of handsome stone cloisters, lining! flavour, is produced in 4he south of Kumaon, 
the inside of the mud rampart.” The surround- in the fertile valley down which the KoBilla 
ing country, though naturally of little fertility, I A° wa to the plain, aid has received the 
is indefatigatdy irrigated with water drawn , name by which it is generally known in com- 
from 'wells, and is richly cultivated uuder morce, in consequence of being brought to 
grain-crops. Lat. 27° 3', long. 77° 23'. I market here. Elevation above the sea 517 

VHYRIA. — A town in Nepal, 37 miles ! *■* J „ d ‘“ £- W ' f 2 

N.K. from Khatmandoo, and 134 miles N. ^ at . 28 81 8 • ?' °”1 5’ 79 52 * temto . na J 

S.S «**• “• »■ 

* . , it is now incorporated with the district of 

PICHAOUREE, in the British district of Baroilly. 

Muttra, liei|t.-gov. of* the N.W. Provinces, a 1 
small town or village on the route by Muhabun 


towers, and situate on a rocky eminence, the 
town lying below it, The rajah, a Jat, formerly 
possessed territories iu the vicinity of Gwalior 
yielding an annual revenue of from 33,000/. to 
40,000i. ; but they were wrested from the 
family by Seindia, who left it no more than a 
jaghire or feudal grant of 1,500/. annually. 
In consequence of the high lineage of the 
jaghiredar, his daughter was in 1832 married 
to Bulwuut Singh, boq and heir of Baldeo 
Singh, rajah of Bhurtpore. Pichore is 25 
miles S.E. of Gwalior, 85 W. of Calpee. Lat. 
25° 57', long. 78 u 30'. 

PICK A LOW. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 18 miles 
E. by N. of Cuttack. Lat. 20° 80', long. 
86 ° 11 '. 

PILAKOOND, in tbe British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Mo- 
radabad to that of Mozuffemuggur, and 26 
miles N.W. of the former place. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 914 miles. Lat. 28° 59', 
long. 78° 30'. • 

PILLEEBHEET. — A town, the principal 
place of the pergunnah of the same name, in 
the. British district of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces. It is -situate on the left 
bank of the river Gurrah, the bed of which ia 
here 250 yaads wide ; but the stream in the 
dry season, from December to June, so shallow 
as to be fordcable, though at other times pass- 
able only by ferry. The town is of consider- 
able extent,* and the route from Bareilly to 
Petoragah n asses through it. The population 
was officially returned in 1853 at 26,760. 
Pilleehheef is the mart of a considerable traffic, 
by which timber, pitch, wax, honey, wool, 
borax, metals of various kinds, and other 


PILLITCH. — A town in the British district 
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from the city of Agra to the cantonment 0 f j * f J Benga!, 28 mites b.b.E. 

Muttra, and 17 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. T 1<y 

27° 23', long. 77° 59'. 


PICHORE, in the territory of Gwalior, a 
town near the S.E. frontier, towards Dutteah. 
According to the description of Tieffen thaler, 
about a century ago, here was a large fort of 
masonry, with three gates, battlements, and 


of Patna. Lat. 25° 12', long. 85° 27'. 

FILOWDA/ in the Rajpoot territory of 
Jeypore, a town on the route from Agra to 
Kotjffi, 90 miles N.W. of former, 130 N.E. of 
latter. According to Thorn, it is a large town, 
built on the side of a hill. It is stated to have 
1,000 houses ; an amount which would assign 
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it about 5,000 inhabitants. Lat. 26* 37\ long. 
76° 53'. 

PIM RIVER. — See Pebnoo. 

PIMPULGATJM. — A town in the British 
district of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 17 miles N.E. of Nassick. Lat. 20° 10', 
long. 73° 69*. 

PIMPTJLNEIR. — A town in the British 
district of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 
39 tniles N.W. of Malligaura. Lat, 20° 55', 
long. 74° 4'. t 

PINAHT, or PINNAHUT, in the Bri- 
tish district of Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town which with Bah gives name 
to the pergunn&h of Bah Pinnahut. It is 
situate two miles from the left bank of the 
Ghumbul, 30 miles S.E. of Agra, and contains 
a population of 7,047 inhabitants. Lat. 26° 51', 
long. 78° 28'. 

PINAYA. — A town within the dominions 
of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 70 
miles S.S.W. from Sirinagur, and 112 miles 
N. by E. from Lahore. Lat. 33° 11', long. 
74° 25'. 

PIND DADUN KHAN, in the Punjab, 
a town lying^near the right or western bank 
of the Jhelum, from which it is separated* by 
a narrow verdant ’plain. It consists of three 
small collections of houses, situate close to 
each other, and about four mifc?s from the 
river. The houses are built of mud, with a 
framework of deodar or cedar, the materials 
for which are floated down the river from the 
mountains to the north. Pind T)adun is a 
short distance south of the Salt range, and 
salt is raised in the vicinity for the supply of 
a great part of the Punjab. Population 13,588. 
Lat. 32* 36', long. 73 9 5'. 

PINDEE PUTHAN, in the Reechna Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated six 
miles from the Jeft bank of the Ohenaub, 71 
miles N.W. by W. of the town of Lahore. 
Lat. 32°, long. 73° 16'. 

PIND MULIK ONLEA, in the Sinde 
Sagur Dooab division of the Punjab, a town 
situated 10 miles S.E. from the left bank of 
the Indus, 54 miles S.E. by S. of the town of 
Peshawur. Lat. 33° 14', long. 72° 8'. 

PINDRAEE, in the British territory of 
Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route' from Jubbul- 
poor to tbo territory of Nagpore, 45 miles 
S.E. by S. of the former. Lat. 22° 34'. long. 
80° 17. 

PINDTJR.— A river rising in the British 
district of Kumaou, in lat. 30° 19', , long. 80° 6', 
from three snow-beds on the western declivity 
of a summit of the Himalaya, having an eleva- 
tion of 22,491 feet. It takes a oourse generally 
south-west for fcrty-fivo miles, to Chiringa, 
where it turns north-westward, flowing in that 
direction thirty miles, to Kurnprag, in lat. 
30* 15', long. 79° 16', where it joins the 
Aluknunda. 


PINGERi; in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from the city of Agra to that of 
Muttra, and 19 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 27° 17', long. 77 v 58'. 

g * 

PINJOR, on the north- eastern boundary of 
Sirhind, a small ruined (own belonging to the 
rajah of Putteeala,*is situate at the confluence 
of two feeders of the river Gagur. The rajah 
lias here a residence and pleasure-ground, 
which cannot be better described than in the 
language of an intelligent visitor: — “Wo 
next proceeded to a roost delightful place. 
It is a garden, which has been laid out on 
the natural slope of the ground in six separate 
and successive terraces, one bolo'v another." It 
contains about sixty acres, is well stocked with 
trees, bearing the mango, orange, pomegranate, 
apple, and some other fruits. The fort of this 
place was dismantled by Bourrpiiu, a French 
adventurer in the service of Doulut Rao 
Scindia. The inhabitants of Pinjor at pie- 
sent are few ; hut the care displayed in the 
construction and embellishment of a huge 
baoli or well, and the numerous fragments of 
Hindoo sculpture and architecture scattered 
about, bear evidence of former populousnosh 
and wealth. Pinjor gives name to a valley or 
doon teeming with vegetable and animal life. 
The town is distant N.W. from Calcutta, rid 
Kurnaul and Umballah, 1,053 miles. Lat. 
30° 48', long. 76° 59'. 

PIN Y A REE, in Sinde, a great branch of 
the Indus, parting from t^e main stream on 
the eastern or left side, at Bunna, in lat. 
25° 2', long. 68 u 22'. A little below this place 
Burnes found the channel of the Pinyarec, 
during the low season, to be a mile broad, 
with a large sandbank in the middle. It is 
navigable downwards as far as Mughribee, 
where a bund or dam, forty feet broad, was 
thrown across i^ by one of the ameers in 
1799. At Mughribee this great watercourse 
is called the Goongroo. Below this dam it is 
navigable southwards to the Beer month, in 
lat. 23° 41', long. 78° 11', at which it is two 
miles wide. 

PIPCHA, or BARDAN PhPCTIA. — A 
town within the dominions of Gholab Singh, 
the ruler of Cashmere, 124 miles E.S.E. from 
Sirinagur, and 105 miles N.N.E. from Kangra. 
Lat. 33° 25', long. 77° V. 

PIPELI, in the British district of Bijnour, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from Moradabad to Mozutfnr- 
nuggur, and 44 miles N.W. of thofeformer. T£ 
is situate in an open country, partially culti- 
vated, and from which water and considerable 
supplies can be obtained. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 932 miles. Lat. 29° 11', long. 
78° 17'. 

PIPERA, in Bundelcund, a town situate 
in the petty raj of Bijawur, on the right 
bank of the river Phasan, 90 miles S.W. of 
Banda. Lat. 24° 46', long. 79° 24'. 
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PIPEREAH, in Bundelcund, a ghat or 
ass by which the route from Banda to J ub- 
ulpore ascends from the more depressed tract 
of Loharganow to the plateau on the range 
called by Franklin tlfe Bandair Hills, It is 
105 miles S. of Banda, 90^N.E. of Jubbulpore; 
and is steep, but neither long nor very difficult. 
About two miles from the pass, the Cane rolls 
over the rocky brow of the mountain, and* 
forms the falls of Pipereah. "They are well 
worthy the notice of the passing stranger, 
on account of the singular forms presented^ by 
the rock, which reooives the river and conceals 
its course for many miles.” Lat. 24° 15', long. 
80° 23'. 

PIPE REN A, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from Cawnpore, by 
Chila Tara Ghat, to the town of Banda, 10 
miles N. of the latter. It has a bazar and 
abundance of water. Lat. 25° 38', long. 
80° 28'. 

PIPLAYE, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, 
a considerable walled town with fort, situate 
in an extensive sandy plain 55 miles 8.E. of 
the town of Jeypore. Lat. 26° 31', long. 
70° 35'. 

PTPRAGANOW, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieul. go., of the N.W. Proviuces, 
a village on. the right bank of the Ganges, 
three miles N. of the city of Mirzapoor, or 
lower down the etrearn; 718 N.W. of Cal- 
cutta by the stream. Lat. 25° 12', long. 
82° 39'. 

PIPRAH, in the district of Sultanpoor, 
territory of Oude, a town 80 miles S.E. of 
Lucknow. It is situate in a dense jungle. 
Distant N. from Gonda eight miles. Lat. 
26° 6', long. 82° 4'. 

P1PRA KHAS.—See Peepraich. 

PIPROWL, in the British district of Bu- 
daon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
ferry over the Ganges, on the route from 
Agra to Bareilly, and 81 miles N.W. of the 
formeT. The stream of the Ganges being in 
some seasons divided into several branches at 
the ferry of ^euchla Ghat, four miles below 
Piprowl, the passage is then found preferable 
at the latter. Piprowl is in lat. 27° 67', long. 
78° 55'. 

PIPUREAH, in the British district of 
Shahjehanpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Pillecbheet 
to Oude, and 35 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 20', long. 80° 14'. 

PIRII. — A town in Nepal, 63 miles E. by 
S. from Khatmandoo, and 103 miles N. from 
Durbunga. Lat. 27° 37', long. 86° 9'. 

PIRKEE, in the British district of Sohag- 
poor, territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a^town on the 
route from Sohagpoor to Rutlunpoor, 44 miles 
8.E. by S. of the former. Lat. 22° 47', long. 
81° 48. 

5 F 


PIRN AGAR, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Lucknow to Seeta- 
poor, 37 miles N. of the former, 14 S. of the 
latter. It has a small bazar, and is well 
provided with water. Lat. 27° 23', long. 
80° 45'. 

PIR PANJAL, or the SAINT’S MOUN- 
TAIN, a lofty range, forming part of the 
south-west boundary of Cashmere, and sepa- 
rating it from the Punjab. Its general direc- 
tion is from north-west to south-east ; its 
length,* from the Baramula Pass, at the 
former extremity, to the Pir Panjal Pass, or 
that of Naudan Sar, at the latter, is about 
forty miles. Its highest point is supposed to 
be about in lat. 33° 40', and is estimated to 
be 15,000 feet above the sea. According to 
Yigne, the highest part is basaltic, consist- 
ing of amygdaloidal trap, which ba9 up- 
heaved ; transition rocks appearing on its 
borders. Quartz, slate, and other primary 
formations are observable on tho northern or 
Cashmero side. At the south-western ex- 
tremity ia the pass, generally called the Pir 
Panjal Pass, or that of Nan dan Sar, from a 
lake of that name near its northern extremity. 
It is about 12,000 feet high, and though devoid 
of trees, is below the limit of perpetual con- 
gelation. The name of Panjal, or tho 
Pir’s Mountain, has been given, from one of 
its summits being the residence of a Pir , or 
Mahometan saint, who gives benedictions to 
those who travel over the pass, and also sup- 
plies them with refreshments. This pass, 
though so elevated, must remain open to a 
late period in the year, as Yon Hiigel tra- 
versed it in the middle of November, with a 
numerous frain of porters and other attendants 
from the plain. 

PIR PANJAL, a river in Gholab Singh’s 
territory, rises in lat 33° 30', long. 74“ 43', 
and, flowing first north-westerly for forty-five 
mileB, «ftiid subsequently south-westerly for 
sixty- three miles, falls into the Jhelum, in lat. 
33° 16', long. 73“ 38'. 

PIRTHU LUH, in th8 jaghire of Bulubgurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Delhi to Muttra, and 34 miles 
S. of the former. Lat. 28° 13', long. 77° 21'. 

PI SEEN Y. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 144 miles N N.W. 
from Hyderabad, and 128 miles S. by E. from 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 19“ 24', long. 7S° 3'. 

PITLAUD, or P1TLAWUD, in the terri- 
tory of Indore, or ^possessions of Holkar’s 
family, a town in the jaghire or feudal grant of 
the chief of Jabooa, on the route from Nee- 
much to Baroda, 117 miles S. of former, 150 
N.E. of iMter. Lat. 23°, long. 74° 52'. 

PITLAUD.— A town in the British district 
of Kaira, presidency of Bombay, 42 miles 
S.S.E. of Ahmedabfcd. Lat.* 22° 27', long. 
72° *0'. 

PITOBIA, in the British district of Saugur, 
territory of Baugor and Nerbudda, lieu t. -gov, 
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of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route 
from Saugur to Narwar, 21 miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 24° 3', ipng, 78° 37\ 

PITTY RIVER. — See Phitti. 

PLASSEE, in the hill state of Hindoor, a 
small town on the route from lloopur to Belas- 

? oor, and 10 miles N.E. of the former place, 
t is situate on the right hank of the Sursa, a 
small river discharging the waters of the Pinjor 
Boon into the Sutlej. Here, at the close of 
October, 1814, the British army under General 
Ochterlony took post on the advance ^against 
the Goorkha garrison in Malown. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,080 milos. Lat. 31° 2', 
long. 76° 44'. 

PLASSEY.— A town in the British district 
of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 39 miles 
S.E. by E. of Purneah. Lat. 25° 27', long. 
88° 2'. 

PL ASSY, in the British district of Nuddea, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the left bank 
of the Hooghly, or rather, perhaps, the Bhag- 
ruttee, and bn the route from Calcutta to 
Berhampore, 96 miles N. of the former, 22 S. 
of the latter. It was here, on the 23rd June, 
1757, that the memorable battle was fought 
between Clive ana Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, soubahdar 
of Bengal, which ended in the total defeat of 
the latter. The <£ay before the battle, a council 
of war had been held by the English com- 
mander, which decided against*' hazarding a 
conflict. This decision, however, Clive, 
although he had concurred in it, and had been 
even the first to deliver an opinion in its 
favour, resolved, after some deliberation, to set 
at nought; and, acting on this impression, lio 
gave orders for crossing the river which. inter- 
posed between |iis army and the enemy. The 
English force consisted of about 650 European 
infantry, 1 50 artillerymen (including firty 
searaen), 2,100 sepoys, and a small number of 
Portuguese, making a total of somewhat more 
than 3,000 men, with eight six-poundbrs and 
one or two howitzers. The soubabdar’s foroe 
consisted of 18,000 cavalry and 50, 000 infantry, 
forty or fifty French 'artillerymen, with fifty 
pieces of cannon of heavy calibre, and four 
pieces of light artillery. Clive had been in 
negotiation with Meer Jaffier, a distinguished 
commander in the service of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, 
who aspired to supplant his master, and a 
treaty had been concluded with this personage, 
which was to give effect to his wish. The 
co-operation of Meer Jaffier was consequently 
to be looked for, and warlike operations had 
been commenced in the anticipation of receiving 
It. Still the general character of native diplo- 
macy, and the individual character of Meer 
Jaflier, forbade implicit reliance upon his 
fidelity to his engagements, and down to a 
late period in the day on which the battle took 
place, Clive rengiined in a state of much doubt 
and anxiety. At daybreak, the army of 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah was discovered in motion. 
The cavalry and infantry were disposed in 
columns of 4,000 or 5,000 each, and between 
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them were placed portions of the artillery. 
They marched as if intending to surround the 
English force as far as the river wt>uld permit; 
but as soon as their rear was clear of the camp, 
they halted, and the 'Frenchmen, under au 
officer named Siuf$ay, advanced with some 
guns. A general cannonading commenced 
from the soubahdar's artillery. This was felt 
•severely by tho English, who had quitted a 
grove in which they had taken their first posi- 
tion, and where they were sheltered by a bank, 
in front of which they were sul^equently 
drawn up. Clive, on the enemy’s guns 
becoming annoying, withdrew his troops to 
their former position behind the bank. The 
enemy thereupon advanced their heavy artil- 
lery* nearer, and fired with greater rapidity 
than before, but they produced little effect, 
the English troops escaping the shots by 
sitting down under covor of the bank. About 
noon, a heavy shower so much damaged the 
enemy's powder, that their fire became feeble; 
but the English, who throughout the flay 
answered the enemy’s gups with their field- 
pieces, continued firing without interruption. 
The death of Moodcen Khan, an able ami 
faithful officer of the soubahdar, who fell by a 
cannon-ball, afforded opportunity for the train 
laid by Clive to take effect. Upon the occur- 
rence of this disastrous event, the soubahdar, 
a weak and capricious man, sent for Meer 
Jaffier, with whom he had been on bad terms, 
and whose fidelity ho strongly suspected, and 
in almost abject terms conjured him to forget 
all past differences, ami to devote all Ins 
energies to the defence of* tho throne. l\Jcer 
Jaffier readily promised all that was required 
of him, and the first instance given of hn 
sincerity was to recommend a suspension of 
the conflict till the following morning. The 
soubahdar, after some objection, yielded, and 
consented to the withdrawal of the troops. A 
letter was addressed by Meer Jaffier to Clive, 
intimating this arrangement, and urging the 
English commander to push on for the camp ; 
but the communication miscarried, and Clive 
was left to act upon his own impression, 
derived from appearances. These satisfied him 
that Meer Jaffier meant to adhere to the 
English ; and with characteristic energy and 
promptness, he spontaneously took the step 
which it was the object of the latter to suggest. 
The result was a general rout of the army of 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, whoso canip, baggage, and 
artillery fell into the hands of the British. 
The enemy were pursued for about six miles, 
and it is supposed lost in the action, and 
during the pursuit, 500 or 600 meft : the lo&* 
of the English in killed and wounded was 
about seventy. The immediate effect of this 
memorable battle was the transfer of tho 
soubahdandup of Bengal from Soorij-oo-Dow- 
lah to Meer Jaffier; hut its eventual con- 
sequences were much more important, seeing 
that in this victory was laid the foundation of 
the magnificent fabric of tho British empire in 
India. Lat. 23° 46', long, 88° 15'. 
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PODANGMEW.— A town of Eastern India, 
in the British province of Pegu, situate on the 
right bank of the Iravjady river, and nitio miles 
H. W. from Prune. L|t. 18° 41', long. 94° 58'. 

PODYCIIAID. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam,* 51 miles E. from 
Hyderabad, and 110 miles N.W. from Gum 
toor. Ut. 17° 23', long. 7$° 19'. 

POGULAPULLY. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, six miles from the 
right bank of the Godavefy river, and 161 miles 
E. by N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 17° 33', long. 
80° 58'. 

POH ON EE, in the territory of Nagpoor, a 
town on the right or west bank of the Wein- 
gunga. After The fall of A pa Sahib, the fajah 
of Nagpoor, in A.D. 1818, it was occupied by 
a British force, but subsequently restored to 
his successor, with whom it remained till the 
lapse of the territory to the British govern- 
ment. Distance from the city of Nagpoor, 
S.E., 45 miles. Lat. 20° 47', long. 79° 42'. 

POEIOO.I, a sixfoil river of Bundelcund, 
rises from a small lake near the south-west 
boundary, towards Gwalior, 20 miles S.W. of 
Jhanri, and in lat. 25° 18', long. 78 u 25'. It 
holds a course sinuous, but generally north- 
cast, for 125 mile*. ,*v*d falls into the Sindo, 
on the right side, in lat. 2tT 25', lotfg. 79 P 13'. 
It is crossed by ford on the routo from 
Calpec to Gwalior, ninety five miles from its 
source, and in lat. 56° O', long. 79° 5'. 

I’OHUR. — A town in one of the seques- 
trated districts of Hyderabad, or dominions of 
the Nizam, 72 miles W.S.W. from Ellichpoor. 
Lat. 20 46', long. 76° 35'. 

POKIIURN, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a town on the route from Phulodi to 
JuuMilinero, and 66 miles E. of tlio latter. It 
is situate close to a deserted town of the 
same name, and contains 3,j(00 houses, sur- 
rounded by a good wall of unccinented stone, 
and about fifteen feet high, including a parapet 
six feet high and twd and half feet thick. A 
very conspicuous temple, in an elevated situa- 
tion, matks the site of the old deserted city, 
and near it arc the monuments of the deceased 
members of the chief’s family. Pokhurn being 
on one of the great commercial tracks between 
Eastern JKajpootana and Sinde, much money 
is realized by the transit-trade. The country 
also in its immediate neighbourhovnl is more 
fertile than in the generality of Jodhpoor. 
Jt is one of the greatest fiefs in Jodhpoor, 
the thakoor or chief having an annual revenue 
of 10,000f. ; though it was formerly three 
times that amount, until reduced by the 
’ seizure of the greater part by the maharajah 
of Jodhpoor. Distant WAV. from Nagoro 
134 miles ; W. from Nusserabad, by Nagore, 
228. Lat. 26° 54', long. 72°. 

POK REE, in the British district of Kumaon, 
limit. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
situate on the western declivity of a mountain 
covered with forests of oak, rhododendrons, 


and pines. Hero are copper : mines, once so 
productive that one is represented to have 
yielded a return value%it 5,000/. per annum ; 
but experiments recently conducted there 
under European management* afforded a 
return of 780 rupees, against an expenditure 
of 8,164 rupees; and the undertaking was 
consequently abandoned in 1 841. The richest 
ore is the vitreous, lying in dolomite or talcose 
schist, and yielding about twenty per cent. 
The main obstacles met with in the working 
are the great quantity of water and the rotten- 
ness of the ground, which requires continual 
and strong timbering. The village of Pokrce, 
situate in a ravine furrowing the mountain on 
the west side, contains about 100 inhabitants, 
chiefly of the Chowdry or mining caste. Its 
elevation is 3,800 feet above the river Aluk- 
nunda, from which it is nine miles west, and 
6,100 feet above the sea. Lat. 30° 20', long. 
79° 15'. 

POK RO UR A, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the NAV. Provinces, a 
village on the relate from Pethoragurh to 
Askoth, seven miles N. of the former. Lat. 
29° 41', long. 80° 16'. 

POiCRUN.— See Pokhukn, 

POKUR, in the British d^trict of Ajmere, 
under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, the principal place of a pergunnah of 
the same name. It is situate in a low and 
swampy valley, and on the south margin of a 
lake, stated to be in Brahrninical eyes the most 
sacred in India. The surrounding scenery is 
picturesque and striking. Immediately around 
the town arc numerous sandhill*, among which 
are many shrines and cenotaphs, belonging to 
the families of various rajahs arid great men of 
India, in various styles of architecture. By 
far the most conspicuous is the shrine of 
Brahma ; of which Tod says : — “This is the 
hole tabernacle dedicated to the one God which 
I ever saw or have heard of in India.” The 
same writer mentions, that it wtiuck him “as 
not a little curious,”, and well it might, 
“ that the sikra or pinnacle is surmounted 
by a cross. The edifice was erected a few 
years ago, by a wealthy Mahratta, Gocul 
Punk, minister of Scindia, at a cost of about 
15,000/., though the materials were at hand, 
and the labour could be got almost for 
nothing.” Ghats or flights of stairs of stone 
give access to the sacred water, which is 
frequented every full moon by great numbers 
of pilgrims, for the purpose of ritual ablution. 
The full moon in October is regarded to havo 
poculiar sanctity, and then the concourse is 
much the greatest : a fair for traffic in hoises, 
camels, aud kine, as well as for various wares, 
is hold tliefre on that occasion. The lake is 
asserted to be artificial, ami to have been 
excavated by a prince of JNIaador, to receive 
the water of a natural fountain, by which it 
is still replenished : the rivers Looui and 
Saras vati carry off the redundant water. The 
lake is of an o\al shape, and above a mile in 
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circuit : it is deep, and never dries up : many 
alligators harbour in it, and are protected from 
any molestation. Th^ town, situate on the 
south margin of the lake, has many good 
houses. According to Heber, this place “ is 
renowned for its gardens and vineyards : the 
grapes are said to be by for the best and 
largest in India, and equal to those of Shiraz.’ 1 
Distance from Ajmer, N.W., five miles. Lat. 
26° 30', long. 74° 40'. 

POLACHY. — A town in the British district 
of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 26 
miles a of Coimbatoor. Lat. 10° 39’, long. 
77° 4'. 

POLAIR. — A town in the hill zemindarry 
of Jeypoor, presidency of Madras, 61 miles 
S. from Jeypoor, and 74 mileB W.N.W. from 
Vizagapatam. Lat. 18 u 10', long. 82° 20'. 

POLAWURUM. — A town in the British 
district of Rajahmundry, presidency of Madras, 
23 miles N.N.W. of Rajahmundry. Lat. 
17° 16', long. 81° 41'. 

POLE. — A town in Guzerat, or dominions 
of the Guicowar, 81 miles E. by S. from Deesu, 
and 83 miles N.E. by N. from Ahmedabad. 
Lat. 23° 59', long. 73° 20'. 

POLEKUL,— A town in the British district 
of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 72 miles 
N.E. of Bellary. Lat. 15° 50', long. 77° 46'. 

POLENSHAW, in Hyderabad, or the terri- 
tory of the Nizam, a town, with a fort, 13 miles 
from the right bank of the river Godaveiy. 
It is situate in a verdant fertile valley, about 
four miles wide, which is surrounded on all 
sides by lofty ranges of hills. The residence 
of the rajah is a small house, the tep of which 
is visible above the rampart. He is called 
not only rajah of Polenshaw, but also the rajah 
of Kammummett, from a considerable town of 
that name within his zemindarry or feudal 
grant. Distance from Hyderabad, E., 150 
miles. Lat. 17° 35', long. 80° 45'. 

POLLASURRA. — A town in the British 
district of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 
27 miles N.W. by N. of Ganjam. Lat. 19° 41', 
long. 84° 53'. 

POLLIAM. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of the Godavery river, and 154 miles 
N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 1',, long. 

POLLOOR. — A town in the British district 
of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 33 
miles S.W. of Arcot. ® Lat. 12° 31', long. 
79° 10'. 

POLY. — A town in the British district of 
Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 31 miles 
S.E. by E. of Cuddapah. Lat. 14° 14', long. 
79* 15 - 

POMOORNA. — A town in the lapsed terri- 
tory of Nagpoor, situate* nine miles froiq the 
right bank of the Wein Gunga river, and 
95 miles S.S.E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 19° 53', 
long. 79* 40'. 


PON A NY, in the British district of Mala- 
bar, presidency of Madras, a seaport town 
situate on the south si^e of an estuary of a 
river of the same name, dose to its entrance 
into the Arabian Sea. The river is shoal, and 
navigable only for rmall craft, and three or 
four miles to sea is a shoal with alniut four 
fathoms water on jt, but inside, and between 
it and the mainland, having anchorage in six 
fathoms. The tpwn is built in a straggling 
manner, on a sandy Jplain, and is inhabited 
principally by Mussulmans, who have forty 
mosques, and are governed by a chief prieBt 
called the Tangul. The population is supported 
by fishing and by trade, having numerous pate- 
mars or sea-going boats, which ply to Surat, 
Arabia, Bombay, Madras, and? even as far as 
Bengal, exporting principally pepper, betel, 
rice, cocoanuts, iron, and very fine timber, 
sent down the river from the Ghats. The 
impoita are wheat, sugarcane, molasses, oil- 
seeds, groceries, and Bpices. Salt is also im- 
ported, though in the vicinity there is some 
made by evaporating sea- water. At the com- 
mencement of this century, when Buchanan 
visited this place, it had about 500 good houses, 
built with stone, and two stories high, and 
1,000 hutH. It had formerly been a much 
more considerable place, until nearly mined 
by the oppression of Tipjx>o Sultan. Besides 
the patemars, there are manchep, large row- 
boats, used for navigating the- river and for 
coasting. They aie about <fifty feet long, ten 
or twelve wide, and five or six deep, and 
carry sail at sea. They are rudely constiueted, 
and venture to sea only in tine weaUier. 
Under the system of i ail ways by which the 
Madras territories are about to be tiaversed, 
the eastern and western coasts" of this part of 
the peninsula will be united by means of a line 
from Ponany to the city of Madras. Distance 
from Bombay, S.E., 600 miles; Mangaloio, 
S.E., 160 ; Calicut, S.E., 34 ; Bangalore, S.W., 
190. Lat. 10° 48', long. 75 u 58'. 

PONANY. — A river, named from the town 
situate on the south side of its estuary, where 
it disembogues into the Aiabian Sea. It rises 
in the British district Coimbatoor, in the 
vicinity of some tanks near Cootichipaitum, 
and in lat. 10' 19', long. 77° 6', and flowing 
north-west, through the great depression sepa- 
rating the Western Ghauts from the mountains 
in the vicinity of Cape Comorin, crosses the 
east boundary of the British district of Malabar 
in lat. 10° 42', long. 76 s 46', and about fifty- 
five miles from its source. Thereabouts turn- 
ing west, it flows by the fort tmd town of 
Palghat, and continuing to hold the same 
direction for twenty- five miles, it in lat. 10® 45', 
long. 76° 32', becomes the boundary between 
the raj or territory of Cochin and the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, continuing so for twenty-three 
miles, to lat. 1 0° 47', long. 76° 15', where it 
enters the district, and flows westward through 
it for twenty-five miles, to the fall into the 
Arabian Sea, in lat. lO* 47', long. 75° 58' ; the 
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total length of the course being 128 miles. 
It is navigable for canoes as high up as Pal- 
ghat, sixty-three miles from the sea. Buchanan, 
who crossed it during the dry season five or six 
miles above its mouth, ^Yound the channel very 
wide, but most of it occupied by dry sands, the 
water clear, the stream gentle, but with diffi- 
culty fordable, on account, of the depth. It 
cau be navigated only by small craft, as well 
on account of a bar with small depth of water 
at the mouth, as shoal water inside, but is very 
useful during the monsoons, when it floats 
down to the coast great quantities of fine 
timber, highly valuable for the largest ships 
of war. 

PON ASS A, or POMAWA, in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpior, a village on the route from 
Nusseerabad to Deesa, and 157 miles S.W. of 
the former. Lat. 25° 2', long. 73° 4\ 

PON DA. — A town in the Portuguese terri- 
tory of Goa, nine miles S.E. by E. from Goa, 
and 66 miles W. from Dharwar. Lat. 15° 25', 
long. 74° 5'. 

PONDAJLUIIIA’.— A town in the lapsed 
territory of Nagpoor or Berar, 165 miles N.E. 
by E. from Nagpoor, and 74 miles S. from 
Suliagpoor. Lat. 22° 1 5', long. 81° 26'. 

PONDICHERRY, on the Coromandel 
coast, a French settlement included within the 
limits of the .British distnct of South Arcot. 
It is Hituate at the mouth of a small river 
capable of admitting only coasting-craft of 
insignificant burthen. “ In the fair-weather 
season, from 1st of January to October, the 
common anchorage In the road is abreast the 
town, in seven or eight fathoms, about three- 
quarters of a mile from it. Small ships may 
moor in five and a half or six fathoms, but 
during the season when stormy weather may 
be apprehonded, it is prudent to anchor well 
out, in twelve or fourteen fathoms, in what is 
called the outer road.” The site of tho town 
is eligible, being to the south-east of a long 
flat hill, and close to the beach, and having 
numerous buildings, and a conspicuous and 
agreeable aspect, viewed from the sea. “ Pre- 
viously to the war in 1756, Pondicherry was 
perhaps the fipest city in India. It extended 
along the seacoast about *a mile and a quarter, 
and was about three-quarters of a mile in 
breadth, was well built, and contained mauy 
public buildings, and a citadel, then the best 
of its kind in India, but of too contracted 
dimensions. This fine city was first taken 
by the English in 1761, and immediately razed 
to the ground.” During the obstinately- 
contostod wars between the British and French 
jin India, in the course of the last century, 
Pondicherry, as a military and maritime 
station, had the advantage over Madras of 
lying to windward of it during the south-west 
monsoon, which was the season for hostile 
operations. At the commencement of the 
present century, it was described by Lord 
Yalentia as the handsomest town, except Cal- 
cutta, that he had seen in India, At present, i 


it is regularly built, and divided into two 
parts, the White Town and the Black Town, 
separated by a canal. The White Town, which 
is situate to the eastward of the other, and 
close to the beach, has well-built streets, regu- 
larly laid out at right angles to each other, 
with trees along the sides. To the west is the 
Black Town, inhabited by natives. Boulevards 
planted with trees are great ornaments to the 
town. The most remarkable buildings are the 
church of foreign missions, the government 
house, and bazars constructed in 1836. In 
the same year a lighthouse was finished, exhi- 
biting a light eighty-nine feet above the sea, 
and which, in clear weather, may be seen from 
a ship's poop distant sixteen or seventeen miles. 
In consequence of the small depth of water on 
the bar, and the violence of the surf, landing 
can be effected only by a sort of rafts or flat- 
bottomed boats, constructed for the purpose. 
Pondicherry is the capital of the French pos- 
sessions in India, and the seat of their supreme 
government. The remaining possessions are 
Karical, on the coast of Coromandel ; Yanaon 
and the lodge of M&asulipat$m, on the Oris9» 
coast ; Mali<5 and the lodgd of Calicut, on the 
Malabar coast ; Chandernagore, and the five 
lodges of Cossimbazar, Jougdia, Dacca, Bala- 
sore, and Patna. The possession of these 
dodges is however nominal^ and they ‘have 
ueen abandoned by the French. In each of 
these settlements there is a government agent, 
who receives the governor’s orders direct, and 
corresponds with hint. The territory of Pon- 
dicherry consists of — 1. The district of Pon- 
dicherry properly so called, containing, besides 
the town, eleven villages ; 2. the district of 
Vallanor, containing forty-five villages ; 8. the 
district of Bah our, containing thirty-six villages. 
The total area. is estimated at 107 square 
miles, and the population in lS40waB returned 
at 70,743. In 1856, according to an Indian 
newspaper, the Madras Athewwm^ the number 
had incleased to 119,755. The establishment 
here comprises — 1. Executive and legislative, 
including governor, and council of administra- 
tion and council-general*; 2. judicial, including 
the Royal Court, the Tribunal in the First 
Instance, and the Tribunal of Peace and of 
Police ; 3. department of public instruction ; 
4. marine ; 5. military. The population of the 
town is estimated at from 25,000 to 30,000. 
Distance from Madras S.S.W. 86 miles. South 
of the town is the village of Ariancoopan, cap- 
tured by Admiral Boscawen in 1748, prior to 
the unsuccessful siege of Pondioherry. The 
town of Pondicherry is in lat. 11° 56', long. 
79° 54'. 

PON DU A. — A town in the British district 
of Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 15 miles 
N.N.W. of SilheL Lat. 25° 6 ; , long. 91° 47'. 

PONG A. — A town in the British district of 
Rungpore, lieut.-go 1 !. of Bengal, 39 miles 
N.V/. of Rungpore. Lat. 26° 5', long. 88° 52'. 

PONPUTTA.-— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 71 
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miles S.E. of Cano an ore. Lat. 11° 12', long. 
76° 15'. 

PONWAR. — A town in the British district 
of Shahabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 51 miles 
N.E. by E. of Sasseram. Lat. 25® 21', long. 
84° 41'. 

POOAREE, in Kqonawur, a district of 
Bus&ahir, is a village on the left bank of 
the Sutluj, hero about 120 feet wide, and 
flowing with a gentle but deep current. 
The vulage, 200 feet above the river, consists 
of about thirty houses, from two to four 
stories high, chiefly built of pine-wood, and 
has adjacent a level, fertile piece of ground, 
well cultivated with vinos, corn, and esculent 
vegetables. Here, at one time, was a sanga or 
wooden bridge, which having been allowed to 
fall, through decay, has been replaced with a 
jhula or rude suspension -bridge, consisting of a 
cable made of hair ropes stretched across, and 
traversed by means of a curved piece of wood 
sliding on it, and bearing the passenger sus- 
pended on a seat hanging below, and drawn 
from one side to another by means of a string, 
as occasion may require. Elevation above the 
sea 6,008 feet. Lat. 31° 33', long. 78° 20'. 

POOBTHUL. — A town in the British 
district of Burdwan, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 
32 miles N.E. by*E, of Burdwan. Lat. 23° 28', < 
long. 88° 21'. 

POOCH, in Bundelcund, in territory of 
Jhansi, a village on the route from Cal pee to 
Goona, 55 miles S.W. of former, 150 N.E. of 
latter. Supplies and water may'botli be bad. 
Lat. 25° 50*, long. 79° 6'. 

POODOOCOTTAH, or RAJAH TON DI- 
MAN’S COUNTRY, is bounded on the north 
by the British district of Trichinopoly, on the 
east by Tanjore, and on the south and west by 
Madura: it extends from lat. 10° 6' to 10° 46', 
and from long. 78° 33' to 79° 16' ; is forty- three 
miles in length from north to south, &nd the 
same in breadth, and has an area of 1,165 square 
miles, with a population of 61,745. Upon the 
death of Rajah Ragooflath Tondiman, in 1839, 
arrangements were made for conducting the 
administration by the widow during her son’s 
minority. The arrangement, however, was 
not altogether satisfactory, and it was shortly 
after so far modified as to admit of the 
judicious interposition of the British resident ; 
and much benefit appears to have resulted 
from the exercise of this temporary authority. 
The young Chief upon his assumption of the 
government was noted ft# the excellence of his 
disposition ; but the hopes entertained of his 
successful administration were subsequently 
disappointed, and disturbances have taken 
place which were not quelled without much 
difficulty. Poodoocottali, the principal place, 
is situate on tk&left bank of the Yellaur river, 
69 miles N.E, by E. from Madura. Lat* 10° 24', 
long. 78° 52'. 

POOGHY SAWUR. — A town in the terri- 
tory designated the Daung, within the presi- 


dency of Bombay, situato 63 miles W. from 
Malligauin, and 5.8 miles S.E. from Surat. 
Lat. 20° 37', long. 73° 3J}'. 

POOKAREE, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route* from the town of Banda 
to Ajegurh, 20 miles N. of the latter. Lat. 
25° 7', long. 80° 29*. ’ 

POOKliRAEN, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the r&ite from the cantonment 
of Cawnpore to that of Calpee, and 10 miles 
N.E. of tho latter. It has a bazar, and water 
is abundant. Lat. 26° 14', long. 79° 54'. 

POOLALCHERROO. — A town in the 
British district of Cuddapah,* presidency of 
Madras, 73 miles N . of Cuddapah. Lat. 15 ’ 31', 
long. 78° 59'. 

POOLAVAINDLA. — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
40 miles W. by S. of Cuddapah. Lat. 14° 25', 
long. 78° 17'. 

POOLBADY.— A town* in the hill zemin- 
darry of Jeypoor, in Orissa, 44 miles S.E. by S. 
from Jeypoor, and 68 miles N.W. by N. from 
Vizngapatara. Lat. 18° 33', long. 82° 51'. 

POOLP, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
half a mile W. of the right bank of the Kaleo 
(Eastern), 13 miles S.E. of Cliampawut can- 
tonment. Lat. 29° 17', long. 80' 20'. 

POONA. — A British collectorate of the 
presidency of Bombay. Tt is bounded on the 
north by tho Ahmeduuggur collectorate > on 
the east by those of Ahmed nuggur and Shola- 
pore ; on the south and south-west by the 
territory of Sattara ; and on the west by the 
Tannah collectorate. It lies between lat. 1 7° 53' 
and 19° 26', long. 73“ 20' and 75“ 10', and has 
an area estimated at 5,298 square miles. The 
whole is included within the Deccan. The 
face of the country is intersected by numerous 
spurs or ridges, which part from the eastern 
side of the culminating range called tho 
Western Ghauts, and generally bold a direc- 
tion south-east, diminishing continually in 
height, until they sink into thg plaiiiH of the 
Nizam’s territory. • 

The Moola Moota, tho Goor, and the Yoil, 
uniting with some other streams of less magni- 
tude, which rise in the vicinity of the city of 
Poona, form the Bheema, which, taking a 
course south-east, receives, at about 160 miles 
from the source of the Goor, its remotest head, 
the Neera, a considerable streamy and beloy 
the confluence, continuing to flow in the same 
direction for sixty miles, finally ponses into tho 
territory of the Nizam. The Neera, which 
rises within the territory of Wafctara, on the 
eastern declivity of the Ghauts, a few mihs 
north of the British sanatarium of Muhalmlish- 
wur, flowing south-east for about eighty miles, 
forms tho boundary between *Sattara and this 
collectorate. Those streams muHt derive most 
of their contents from the monsoon rains on 
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the Ghauts, as the climate of the less-elevated 
table-lands of the Deccan, and of the more 
depressed expanses in its western part, is 
charactei ized by aridity. The amount of an- 
nual rain -fall has been stated at 17.83 in, for 
the year 1830. The easterly winds are charac- 
terized by extreme dryness ; the lips, and the 
exposed parts of the skin, afe cut, and become 
harsh and scaly ; windows, doors, and joiners’ 
work shrink, and present numerous interstices ; 
and to sleep exposed to the easterly wind, is 
to risk the loss of a limb, or a whole .side. In 
general, however, the climate is not unhealthy, 
and the cantonments at Poona are found to 
be remarkably suited to the "European consti- 
tution. 

The character of the vegetation is indicative 
of the aridity of the soil and climate. Jacque- 
mont found the country in June a parched 
waste, and water could nowhere be obtained 
hy digging ; yet in a few days moderate falls 
of rain covered the surface with verdure. 
Trees are very lare in this tract, there being 
only the Meli.i azadirachta, intermingled with 
cactus and ouphorbia. Much attention has 
been given by government to the culture of 
the mulberry for feeding silkworms ; but the 
experiment, though couducted by a gentleman 
from the south of Europe, well versed in the 
business, proved entirely abortive. The trees 
attained no reasonable f uz^, many decayed alto- 
gether, and the aspect of the remainder was so 
sickly, stunted, and*-dwindling^as to forbid all 
probable hope of succesy. Heber conjectured 
that the cultivation of the vine would be suc- 
cessful ; but the average annual temperature 
would probably be too high. 

The common cereal grains of the Deccan 
form the staple products of the collectorate, the 
hut plus of which findH its way to the city of 
Poona, the great mart of the country, and | 
thence to the coast, where salt and European 
goods are received in exchange. The potato 
is grown extensively in the northern parts of 
the collectorate, and supplies a large portion 
of the Pom bay market, to which easy access is 
obtainod by the excellent road that intersects 
the Northern Pergunnahs. Cotton is not cul- 
tivated to any great extout, Indapore being the 
only producing district. ^Throughout the col- 
lectoiate, the cultivation of the Mauritius 
sugarcane has greatly diminished, owing, it is 
Ntated, to the poverty of the Deccan soil. In 
some of the districts, but moro especially in 
the pergunnahs intersected by good roads, 
agricultural ntock is on the increase. It is 
calculated that a pair of oxen are equal to the 
cultivation of ten acres of land. In some of 
the diytricts the proportion of land to stock is 
greater; and this would seem to iudieate a 
more slovenly tillage in those districts. 

The district is traversed by the south-eastern 
branch of the main line of the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway Company. The other 
principal roads are thoso from Poona, con- 
necting that city with Bombay, Sholapore, 
Ahmednuggur, Nassick, Battara, by the 


Neera bridge. Metalled roads, with side- 
dmins, have recently been constructed in the 
Cusba Ghora of the Kheir pergunnah, with 
funds partly laiged by assistance received 
from government, and partly by the volun- 
tary conti ibutions of the inhabitants ; a fact 
showing that the natives are not altogether 
insensible to the advantages of improved 
means of communication, and that the expect- 
ation of interesting them in such matters is 
not hoj>eless. The line of road of the greatest 
commercial importance in this, collectorate is 
that which, intersecting the lndapoor and " 
Bheemthurry pergunnahs, leads from Shola- 
pore to Poona. A considerable export from 
the south-eastern and central provinces of the 
peninsula, consisting chiefly of cotton-wool, is 
brought to the coast by this line, much of it 
in carts, for which description of carriage tho 
metalled road from Poona, by way of the 
Bhore Ghaut, to tho coast, affords great facili- 
ties. In this collectorate there are no manu- 
factures for export. In some of the large 
towns, coarse cotton cloths are produced for 
consumption in the Anmediate neighbourhood. 
Paper is manufactured at Poona. 

By far the greater portion of the population 
is Maliratta. There are, however, a consider- 
able number of families der^ing tlieir origin 
from the Conran, some Gi^orattees, and not a 
few Mu^uhnitfis, the descendants of the ruling 
race, when the country was held first by the 
sovereigns of Ahmednuggur and Beejapore, 
and subsequently by tho^e of Delhi. There 
are also some, of that class of Mussulmans 
denominated Boras. The total amount of 
population is given under the article Bombay. 

At the closo of the } r ear 1852, there were in 
this collectorate sundry government vernacular 
schools, besides the Sanscrit and English col- 
lege in the city t>f Poona. The Poorhunder 
village schools, which were established by way 
of experiment in 1836, with schoolmasters at 
very low rates of pay, and principally for the 
purpose of introducing soiue little instruction 
among tho agricultural ^classes, were not at- 
tended with successful results, and the Board 
of Education resolved to avail themselves of 
every opportunity of closing these district 
schools, and to apply the fumSs in support of 
a few schools of a higher class. The principal 
towns are described under tbeir respective 
names in the alphabetical arrangement. 

Poona, at the period of its earliest mention 
in history, appears to have formed part of the 
Mussulman state of Ahroeduuggur ; by the 
sovereign of which state, a jaghire, of which 
Poona was the chief place, was conferred, in 
1004, on an officer named Malolee. A son <>t 
Malolec, named Shahjce, after acting a con- 
spicuous part in the closing events of the king- 
dom ^6f Ahmeduuggur, passed into the service 
of Beejapoor, and was continued in his jaghire, 

1 which had fallen to th;it stato in the partition 
| of the Ahmednuggur territories. Shahjee was 
j the father of Sevajeo, the founder of the Jwah- 
ratta dominion, which for a time occupied so 
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important a place in the political system of 
India. The son of Sevmee, named Sambajee, 
possessed few of the qualities which contributed 
to his father's success : he was made prisoner 
by Aurungzebe, and put to death while in 
captivity. His son Sevajee, subsequently 
known by the name of Saho£ at the time of 
his father's death was an infant and a captive ; 
circumstances little calculated to benefit his 
claims to sovereignty, more especially in Asia. 
Sahd was eventually liberated on the death of 
Aurungzebe, but found the succession contested 
by his cousin, as stated in the article on Cola- 
pore, where also an account of the mode in 
which the contest was terminated will be found. 
A Brahmin, named B&lajee Biswanat, held 
under Sabo the office of Peishwa or minister ; 
an office which, though it ultimately became 
the first in the Mahratta confederacy, and even 
absorbed the authority of the nominal chief, 
was originally only the second, the Priti Nidhi, 
or delegate of the rajah, being superior. By 
Balajee the affairs of Sabo were managed with 
much address ; and by the influence of nego- 
tiations conducted by h?!n, a treaty was, in 
1717, concluded with Hosen Ali, acting on the 
part of the emperor, by which the claim of 
Saho to the whole of the territory formerly 
possessed by Sevajee, with the addition of later 
conquests, was^dtnowledged, the emperor 
agreeing to restore all the forts ig his possession 
within that tract ; to allow the levy of chout, 
or Mahratta demand of a fourth part of the 
revenue throughout the Deccan, thus giving a 
legal title to that which was before a mere 
extortion ; and to make a further payment of 
one-tenth of the remaining revenue, under the 
name of Sirdesmuki. In return, «Saho was to 
pay a certainwunount of tribute, to furnish a 
specified quota of horse, and to be answerable 
for any loss occasioned by depredations ; thus 
acknowledging himself a vassal of the emperor. 
On the death of Balajee Biswanat, his son Bajee 
Rao succeeded to the office of Peishwfi. Bajee 
Kao was not only a consummate master of 
artifice, but a man of great boldness of spirit, 
and actuated by a restless and insatiable ambi- 
tion. He had a rival in the Priti Nidhi, by 
whom the arrangement with the rajah of Cola- 
pore was concWPed ; but the success of this 
minister did not enable him to supplant Bajee 
Bao, whose influence continued to extend in 
proportion to the numerous territorial and 
fiscal acquisitions which he succeeded in mak- 
ing, nominally for his master, but actually 
for himself. This coursp of aggression received 
a temporary check by the invasion of Nadir 
Shah ; but when the country was relieved by 
the withdrawal of that invader, he resumed 
the prosecution of his schemas of aggrandize- 
ment with unabated vigour. In 1739 he con- 
quered Salsette and Bassein from the Portu- 
guese. The wcinity of Salsette to Bombay, 
coupled with the fact 6f Rajah Saho having 
granted all countries conquered from the Por- 
tuguese to the Peishwa in his own right, 
alarmed the Bombay government, who began 


to apprehend that the views of this Mahratta 
leader might not be restricted to the dominions 
of the Portuguese, bu^ might extend to the 
possessions of other Europeans. The Peishwa, 
moreover, was endeavdhrmg to create a mari- 
time force. AH thqso circumstances prompted 
; the resort to measures of security ; and with 
the intention of ^voiding the dangers which 
seemed to be impending, the Bombay govern- 
ment conclude^ a treaty of fourteen articles 
with the brother of Bajee Rao, in which the 
claims of the contracting parties were defined 
and confirmed. Not long after the conclusion 
of this treaty, Bajee Rao died, leaving three 
sons, of whom the eldest, Balajee Rao, suc- 
ceeded to the office of Peishwa, though not 
without serious opposition frorfc various power- 
ful Mahratta functionaries and chiefs, the Priti 
Nidhi, the rajah of Berar, and the (Jui cowar. 
The rajah Saho, always indolont, fell, towards 
the close of his leign, into a state of imbecility, 
which placed him entirely at the mercy of 
those around him. His minister Balajee, and 
the prince's wife Sawatri* Bai, contended for 
the power of controlling him ; and the former 
was so successful as to prevail on the demented 
rajah to sign a deed transferring all the powers 
of his government to the Peishwa, on condition 
of his maintaining the royal title and dignity 
in the house of Sevajee, though Ram Raja, a 
posthumous sou’ of the second £>evajee, whose 
existence had long been concealed by his grand- 
mother, the Tara Bai ; and who accordingly 
succeeded to the nominal chieftainship on tho 
death of Saho, in 1749. Balajee, now virtually 
the head of the Mahrafta confederacy* con- 
tinued to exercise his power with varied suc- 
cess, till his death in 1761 ; an event said to 
have been accelerated by the result of the battle 
of Paneeput, so fatal to the interests of tho Mah- 
rattas. The power and influence of the Peishwa 
thenceforth declined. Madhoo Rao, the second 
son of Balajee, succeeded his father ; but being 
a minor, his uncle Ragoba whs appointed 
regent. A protracted struggle for power suc- 
ceeded between the uncle and the nephew, 
which ended in favour of the latter. Ragoba 
was deprived of authority, and subjected to 
Confinement. Madhoo Rao # died in 1 77^4- 
Under the impression that his dissolution was 
approaching, he sent for Ragoba, and for his 
brother and successor, Narain Rao, aud con- 
jured them to adhere to each other. For a 
time, amicable feelings appeared to exist be- 
tween them ; but discord arose, and Ragoba 
was again placed under restraint. Within a 
year from nis accession, the young rajah was 
murdered, and the ministerial party and Ragoba 
mutually charged each other with the crime. 
Ragoba, however, was proclaimed Peishwa ; 
but his security in the possession of that title 
was shaken by the widow of ^the murdered 
Narain Rao giving birth to a son. Kagoba 
asserted that the child was spurious ; but his 
title was maintained by a powerful party ; and 
the infant was formally installed as Peishwa. 
In this state of affairs Ragoba applied to the 
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government of Bombay for assistance. The 
importance of obtaining possession of Salsette 
had long and urgentlyjbeen impressed on that 
government; and the ^disputed succession of 
Poona seemed to afford a favourable oppor- 
tunity for the attainment «£ the desired object. 
The Bombay government accordingly recog- 
nised the title of Ragoba, arid opened negotia- 
tions with him. Pending these negotiations, 
intelligence arrived that the Portuguese were 
fitting out an expedition ^ Goa for the recovery 
of Salsette and Bassein. To prevent these 
places falling into the hands of their European 
rivals, the Bombay government took immediate 
possession of them, informing Ragoba that the 
measure was merely precautionary, and not 
intended to affdbt his rights. 

In 1775, a treaty was concluded at Surat, 
by which Ragoba, in consideration of a certain 
amount of military force to be furnished by the 
Company’s government for the prosecution of 
his claims, ceded to that government in per- 
petuity certain territories, including Bassein 
and Salsette. In accordance with the stipula- 
tions of this treaty, an English force, under 
Colonel Keating, joined the army of Ragoba 
at Cambay. Advantages, though not of a 
decided nature, were gainod ; but the govern- 
ment of Bengal disapproved of the treaty, 
and of the connection w.th Ragoba, and di- 
rected the withdrawal of the British force. 
The Bengal government also deputed Colonel 
Upton to T'oona, to treat with the party in 
power there without the intervention of the 
Bombay government. Colonel Upton con- 
cluded a treaty, but the conditions were 
never fulfilled. The Poona ministry was di- 
vided into two parties, one headed by Moraba, 
the other by Nanali Furnavesg. Moraba and 
his party were disposed to make Ragoba re- 
gent ; Nanah professed views nearly similar ; 
but as ho proposed to carry them out through 
the assistance of the French, 4he government 
of Bengal became alarmed, and not only au- 
thorized that of Bombay to support Ragoba, 
but despatched a body of about 5,000 troops 
from Hindostan to Bombay for the Bame pur- 
pose. A new treaty was hereupon concluded 
by the Bombay government with Ragoba, in 
which it was stipulated that he was to exercise 
the office of regent with full power, during the 
minority of his rival claimant ; while the Bom- 
bay government engaged to apply for orders 
from the Company to sanction the following 
extraordinary arrangement : that if Ragoba 
should be able satisfactorily to prove the child 
supposititious, he, Ragoba, should become 
Peisliwa ; but if the child should appear to 
he really the son of the deceased Peisliwa, 
'then, on his attaining the age of seventeen, 
tho government and country should be equally 
divided between him and his uncle Ragoba. 
Without waiting for the Bengal troops, then 
on the Nerbudda, the Bombay government 
despatched a force to conduct Ragoba to 
P6ona, and to invest him with the regency. 
This force advanced to within a few miles of 
5 G 


Poona, when those under whose orders the 
expedition was placed suddenly determined 
on retreat. The force accordingly fell back 
on a place called Wargaum, where, being sur- 
rounded by the Mahrattas, a convention was 
concluded, under which it was agreed that 
Salsette and all the recent acquisitions from 
the Mahrattas should be restored, and that 
the Bengal detachment should be ordered back 
to Calcutta. The terms of the convention, 
which was concluded by a committee of per- 
sons called field-deputies, were such, however, as 
neither they nor even the Bombay government 
had power to grant, and it was never ratified. 
Colonel Goddard, who commanded the Bengal 
troops, knowing that the convention was of no 
force, disregarded it altogether, and, though 
his return nad been made one of the condi- 
tions, pushed on, and arrived at Surat in 
February, 1779. Ho was vested with the full 
powers of treating with the Mahrattas, which 
other parties had prematurely exercised before 
his arrival. The Poona durbar, however, de- 
clared that no pea^e could be made unless 
Salsette were given up: hostilities were ac- 
cordingly resolved on. Colonel Goddard took 
Ahmedabad and Bassein ; but subsequently, 
from.the general state of affairs and the want 
of resources, he was compell^ to confine him- 
self to the defensive. At length Scindia con- 
cluded a separate treaty for himself : one at 
an earlier period had been concluded with the 
Guicowar ; and after some delay, a treaty, 
known as the treaty of Salbye, put an end to 
the war between the British and those ad- 
ministering the territory of the Peishwa. By 
the treaty, Bassein and some other conquests 
were restored to the Peishwa ; but the cession 
of Salsette and some other islands to the Bri- 
tish, stipulated for in Colonel Upton’s treaty, 
was confirmed. Various other diplomatic 
arrangements, calculated to effect particular 
objects, were subsequently concluded between 
the Peianw a and the British government ; but 
in this brief sketch it would lie superfluous to 
notice them in detail. In 1795 the Mahrattas 
became involved in war with the Nizam, a war 
terminated by tho convention of Kurdlah, the 
conditions of which were higfe|| advantageous 
to the former. In the same ywr, i le PeUhwa, 
Maderow Narrain, died. Jfhe next heir was 
Bajee Rao, the son of Ragoba; but Nana 
Furnavese tried to exclude him, in*order to 
secure a continuance of his own power. 
Scindia, however, arriving at Poona with a 
large force, placed Bajee Rao on the musnud, 
and wad thenceforward lord of the counsels of 
Poona. Jn 1802, Bajee Rao, taking part with 
Scindia in a contest which had arisen between 
that chieftain, shared in the defeat of his ally, 
Holkar having gained a complete victory in a 
battle fought near Poona, on the 25th October. 
The Peishwa fled to Bassein, hafing previously 
sought to avert the rum he saw impending, by 
a communication to the British Resident at his 
court, expressing a desire to enter into a de- 
fensive alliance with the British, on the basis 
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of that which they maintained with the go- 
vernment of Hyderabad. A treaty of defen- 
sive alliance, known as the treaty of B&ssein, 
was accordingly concluded*: a supplementary 
treaty was concluded in 1803 ; another treaty, 
for the settlement of territory ceded by the 
rajah of Berar and Scindia, was entered into 
in 1804. The Peishwa had readily entered 
into a close alliance with the British govern- 
ment, to avert the entire extinction of his 
authority; but, from his restoration to his 
deposition, he systematically pursued a course 
of policy having for its object the subversion 
of the British power. 

In 1812 and 1813 the British government 
was called upon to arbitrate an adjustment of 
the Peishwa's claims upon the chiefs of Cola- 
pore and Hawunt Warree, and the Southern 
Mahratta jaghiredars. The decision, which 
was fatal to his pretensions of sovereignty 
over Colapore, strengthened the hostile feel- 
ings which he previously cherished towards 
the power to which he was indebted for the 
retention of his position as a sovereign prince, 
and his escape from the 11 ruin which, without 
British assistance, awaited him ; the condition 
of a close prisoner, or that of a destitute wan- 
derer, being the alternative before hi in. Trim- 
buckjee Ganglia* a man who, by pandering to 
the profligate passions of his master, had risen 
from a very low station to the most im- 
portant personage in the court of the Peishwn, 
fanned these feelings, and was ready to take 
any step for their gratification. The British 
government was bound by treaty to arbitrate 
certain long-standing disputes between the 
Peishwa and the Guicowar, or ruler of Ba- 
roda. In 1816, the Peishwa became pressing 
for the settlement of the disputed claims, and 
suggested that Gungadhur Shastry, the Uui- 
co war’s minister, should come to Poona, there 
to assist in the investigation and settlement of 
them. ThtS Shastry knew that he was hated 
by Bajee Kao; he knew, moreover, 'the cha- 
racter of that prince, and that of his minion 
Trimbuckjee Danglia. It is not therefore sur- 
prising that he should have been reluctant to 
place himself in any degree in the power of 
such men. Blithe British government gua- 
ranteed the pflbnal safety of the Guicowar’s 
minister, and, thus assured, he ceased to he 
actuated by appffhenaions which probably 
could hive been overcome in no other way. 
The arrival of the Shastry was welcomed by 
Bajee Kao with the strongest demonstrations 
of friendship ; he proposed to unite the family 
of his visitor with his own by marriage ; and 
it is not unlikely that the flattering proposal 
tended in some degree to throw the stranger 
off his guard and diminish his fears, though it 
did not altogether remove them. The Peishwa 
and the Shastry proceeded together on a pil- 
grimage to Ptanaerpoor, one qf those places 
which Hindoo superstition has invested with 
sanctity. While there, the Shastry was in- 
vited by Trimbuckjee to repair to a celebrated 
temple, on some ocoasion which was regarded i 


as of peculiar solemnity. His just apprecia- 
tion of the villanous character of the man 
who proposed the visifc^was still sufficiently 
strong to induce him to hesitate ; and it was 
not until after repeated messages that lie 
yielded. He went }i performed such devotions 
as Hindoo delusion prescribed, and on his 
return was assassinated by ruffians hired by 
Trimbuckjee Danglia, acting under the atro- 
cious instructioys of the master, of whom he 
thus proved himself ^so fitting an instrument. 
The British Resident at the court of tho 
Peishwa of course demanded the instant sur- 
render of the wretch who had contrived the 
means and superintended the committal of the 
murder. The Peishwa sought to protect him ; 
but at length the British goveifunent obtained 
possession of his person. He was confined in 
the fort of Tanna, whence, however, he soon 
found means of escaping. In the meau time 
the Peishwa was secretly striving by all the 
means in his power to induce the Malirattas 
to unite in common cause against the English : 
Trimbuckjee, after his escape, actively pro- 
moted the designs of his master, by collecting 
troopB for the meditated coutcst. These steps 
compelled the British government to pursue a 
decisive course, by demanding from the Peishwa 
such terms as a regard for the peace and secu- 
rity of India required, though by no means 
such as his crimes merited. liejfiad no choice 
but to comply, or to be at once involved in 
war with the most powerful state in India. 
He was not prepared for the latter, and after 
a severe struggle, ho most unwillingly and un- 
graciously accepted thoteftns tendered to him. 

On the conclusion of the consequent treaty, 
the greater portion of the British troops were 
withdrawn fronj the Pci^wa’s territories, pre- 
paratory to operations against the Pindarriea. 
This appeared to Bajee Kao to afford him an- 
other chance of gratifying his revenge, and he 
availed himself* of the opportunity by con- 
centrating a large force at Poona. The small 
British brigade left at that place was there- 
upon removed to Kirkee, four miles distant, 
for the sake of occupying a better position. 
At this place they were attacked by the Mah- 
Fhttas ; but though the disparity of numbers 
was great, the enemy was repulsed at every 
point with great loss. A tedious course of 
M#irfare followed ; but in all the actions that 
took place, the Peishwa’s forces were defeated. 
Towards the end of May, 1818, Bajee Rao, 
wearied out by constant defeat and hopeless 
wandering, and perhaps apprehensive of a 
worse fate than that of falling into the hands 
of the British, opened a communication wfth 
Sir John Malcolm. The result was, the formal 
renunciation by Bajee Kaoiof all sovereign 
power, and his acceptance a grant of pen- 
siomujy provision, at the Amount of which 
even ne could not fail to be surprised, and 
which, considering the character of the man, 
together with the facts of his deposal having 
been formally proclaimed, and his country 
almost entirely reduced, the Governor-Gene- 
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ral, the Marquis of Hastings, was justly war- 
ranted iu considering unnecessarily large. He, 
however, ratified the terms. Bnjee Rao lived 
many years to enjoy, or at least to receive and 
expend, the vast incoufe which had been placed 
at bis disposal. With higi ended the dynasty 
of the Peishwa, begun in usurpation and ter- 
minated in treachery* Out of the territories 
placed .at the disposal of t'he British govern- 
ment by the crimes of Bajee Rao, a dependent 
principality was assigned to the rajah of Sat- 
tara, the representative^ the founder of the 
Mahratta rule; the remainder were incorpo- 
rated with the British dominions. Latterly, 
the Satlara line of rajahs has run out its 
course, and this portion of territory has 
lapsed to the British government. 

POONA. — The principal town of the Bri- 
tish colicctorato of the same name. It is 
situate on the small river Moota, immediately 
above its confluence with the Moola, in a 
treeless plain, extending eastward from the 
Ghauts, which, at the distance of a few miles, 
rise to the height of 1,000 feet above tho town. 
The south-eastern blanch of the main line of 
the (Heat 1 ndian Peninsular Railway Company 
passes by the city. Poona was originally an 
ill- built city, without walls or fort, the bazais 
were mean, n»»d streets irregular ; but 
recent and extensive improvements have 
changed b<d8 its character and appearance. 
In the period intervening between the years 
1841 and 184G, no less than 400 now houses 
weie built, and several more were in the latter 
year in the course %f construction. A atone 
bridge of excellent masonry across the Nag- 
jurree Nullah was .also in tho last-mentioned 
year completed, at the private cost of a wealthy 
courtesnn, affording greatly-increased facilities 
to a large class of grain-dealers for the trans- 
poit of their grain into the heart of the town. 
The old Mahratta bridge across the Moota 
Moola river having fallen into decay, was 
takcu down; and it has been replaced by a 
bridge of stone, at an outlay of 47,000 rupees, 
or 4,700/., of which the government contri- 
buted 3,000/. The road over this bridge, 
which is at the west end of the city, is oh 
tho direct route to Bombay, and by it Euro- 
pean imported goods, salt, and other articles, 
are brought from that port, as well as supplies 
of provisions and fuel frqjn the neighbouring 
districts. There is another bridge over the 
same river, in the vicinity of Poona, called 
the Wellesley Bridge, which was built by the 
government. The streets and thoroughfares 
of the whole of the eastern portion of the 
city adjacent to the cantonment have been 
macadamized. The most remarkable building 
is the palace, formerly the residence of the 
Peishwa. It is of considerable extend and 
contains a handsome quadrangle, surreranded 
by cloisters of carved wooden pillars. It now 
serves tho various purposes of a prison, an 
hospital, and a lunatic asylum. The head- 
quarters of ono of the divisions of tho Bom- 


bay army are at Poona. The cantonments 
are on an elevated site a mile west of the city, 
and are perhaps the most extensive and best- 
arranged in India. The church is spacious 
and convenient, but in bad architectural taste, 
and disfigured on the outside by gaudy colour- 
ing. Poona is represented to have been long 
in a declining Btate. During the height of 
the Mahratta power, the population is believed 
to have amounted to 150,000. At the time of 
the overthrow of the Peishwa, in 1818, it was 
estimated at 110,000 ; it was in 1838 rated at 
75,170. It is, however, to be observed, that 
these numbers arc but conjectural ; and the 
recent increase of houses, already adverted to, 
would scarcely seem compatible with any con- 
siderable diminution of inhabitants. Measures 
are in progress for effecting municipal improve- 
ments in the city. 

An ample supply of water for this city had 
long been a want of primary importance, as 
affecting the health and comfort of the inha- 
bitants ; and endeavours have been made to 
obtain this desideratum by the repair and 
enlargement of the •adjacent tanks and aque- 
ducts. These measures, however, proved in- 
effectual, and it was finally decided to throw a 
dam.acvoss the Moota Moola river, with ade- 
quate waterworks for the sipply of the city. 
Sir Jamsctjee Jcjeebhoy agreed to defray the 
cost, which \v£s estimated at 73,945 rupees, or 
7.394/., exclusive of the machinery, which this 
distinguished benefactor of his country also 
uudeitook to provide. The dam, which was 
to be erected ^under the superintendence of an 
officer of the government, was commenced in 
the year 1844, but twice failed, once in 1845, 
and again during the floods in the following 
year. Sir Jamsetjee having already expended 
on this work a sum amounting to 175,000 
rupees, or 17,500/., the completion of the work 
was in 1847 authorized at the public expense. 
The estimated cost was 37,775 rupees, or 
3,777 1. * Late in tho year last mentioned, 
further difficulties were encountered in the 
construction of the dam, and a third failure 
ensued. In tho year 1§50, the works wore 
brought to a termination ; but from the want 
of judgment displayed iu the formation of the 
bund, and in the selection A) of its site, it 
was discovered that the work was unsuited to 
the purpose for which it w&s designed. . It was 
necessary, therefore, to abandon the bund as 
the main source, and to resort to other mea- 
sures for securing a full supply of water to the 
mass of the population 

There was a government English school in 
this city, which, in 1846, contained 118 pupils. 
Of this number, the large majority (eighty-one) 
consisted of Brahmins ; the remaining number 
(thirty-senrtm) was composed of Purvoos, Indo- 
Britons, Sonars, and nine other castes. A 
public examination of the schfol wtw held in 
October, 1846, conducted by the bishop of 
Bombay. With respect to the highest class, 
his lordship expressed himself in terms of high * 
praise. This school has been recently amal- 
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gamated with, the Sanscrit College, which was 
instituted in the year 1821, for the preserva- 
tion, it is stated, of the anoient literature of 
the oountry. It is placed under the special 
superintendence of a European officer. It con- 
sists of three departments, Sanscrit, English, 
and Normal, and in 1853 contained 497 pupils, 
of whom 342 were in the English department. 
An interesting experiment is now in progress 
for promoting female education in this town. 
In July, 1851, the first girls' school in Poona 
was established by a few educated native gen- 
tlemen. The number of girls under tuition at 
the end of the first year was fifty ; at the close 
of the second, the number of schools had in- 
creased to thrge, while the aggregate number 
of pupils amounted to 237. 

With the exception of grain -dealers, and 
those who trade in the raw products of the 
country, the mercantile classes in Poona are 
said to be declining in wealth. No market is 
now found for jewellery and precious stones, 
which were much sought after when Poona was 
the seat of native rule. The introduction of 
European piece-goods ha* caused the disap- 
pearance of native fabrics, which could not 
compete with them in price, and Poona has 
now scarcely any manufacture except a very 
small one of pap^-. Judging, however, from 
the annual increase in the number of houses, it 
is to be presumed that the loss of the trade, 
consequent on the deprivation d fit a court and 
other causes, has been supplied to some extent 
from new sources. 

The first mention of Poona in history seems 
to have been in 1004, when it wis granted by 
the sultan of Ahmednqggur as jaghire to Mal- 
lojee, the grandfather of Sevajee, thp Mahratta 
chief. In 1637 it was confirmed by the sultan to 
Shahjee, father of Sevajee. In 1663, during the 
operations conducted against Sevajee, by order 
of Aurungzebe, the imperial viceroy Shaista 
Khan took possession of this open town, from 
which, when surprised a few days afterw ards by 
Sevajee, he had great difficulty in making his 
escape. His son, and most of his guard, were 
cut to pieces, and he himself wounded. A 
powerful force, however, immediately rein- 
stated the discomfited commander. In 1667, 
Aurungzebe restored Poona to Sevajee ; but 
under the sway of his successor Sambajee, it 
was occupied by Khan Jehan, an officer of the 
Padshah. On the Peisbwa obtaining supre- 
macy in the Mahratta confederacy, the seat of 
government was removed from Sattara to 
Poona. In 1763, Nizam Ali, of Hyderabad, 
sacked the town, and burned such parts of it 
as were not ransomed. In the struggle be- 
tween the successive peishwas and their nomi- 
nal subordinates Soindia and Holkar, Poona 
Buffered many vicissitudes, until, in 1802, by 
the provisions of the treaty of r Bassein, the 
Peisbwa admitted a British subsidiary force to 
be stationed there. Affcsr the Reposal of the 
Peisbwa Bajee Rao (the particulars of which 
, event are narrated in the article on the Poona 
collector* te), the city became the locality of 


the British civil establishment, as well as of 
the principal oantonment of the Deccan. Ele- 
vation above the sea 1,823 feet. Distance 
from Bombay, S.E., 74? miles ; from Sattara, 
N., 58 ; from Ahmedmi'ggur, S.W,, 70. Lat. 
18° 31', long. 73° 53' d 

POONAHANAH, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-gqv. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Muthra to Rewaree, 
40 miles N.W. pf the former. Lat. 27° 51', 
long. 77° 16'. 

POONAKULLO. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the Godavery river, and 126 miles 
N.N.E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 6', long. 
79° V . . 

POONAMALLEE. — A town in the British 
district of Chingleput, presidency of Madras, 
13 miles W.S.W. of Madras. Poonamallee is 
a military station, and accommodation is main- 
tained for two or three companies of Euiopean 
troops. Lat. 13° 2', long. 80° 10'. 

POONASSA. — A town fin the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia's family, 82 
miles S.E. by S. from Oojein, and 97 miles 
W. byN. from Baitool. Lat. 2*2° 10', long. 
76° 30'. 

POONC1L— See Punch. 

POONDUR. — A district originally subject 
to the hill state of Joobul, of \Thich it forms 
the northern part. It exjiends about eight 
miles in length, nearly in a direction fiom 
south-west to north-east, and five in breadth, 
in a direction at right angles with the former ; 
lying between lat. 30° 58' — 31° 4', long. 77* 35' 
and 77° 42'. This tract consists principally of 
a main ridge running from south-west to north- 
east, forming part of thtrrange connecting the 
peak of Wartu with that of Chur, and having 
probably an elevation of from 6,000 to 7,000 
feet above the sea. The streams flow across 
the district in a s&uth-easterly direction towards 
the Tonse. The inhabitants are a hardy, fear- 
less race, who continued to lesist the Goorkhas 
after the other mountaineers had submitted, 
aud until after a bloody conflict at Mattoelce, 
where they were overpowered by a force of 
6,000 men. On thq march <ff the English 
troops into this part of the mountains, the 
inhabitants again rose in arms against the 
Goorkhas, exterminated those occupying their 
country, and, invesftng the fort of Chepal, 
farther south, conduced mainly to its surrender. 
On the expulsion of the Gjporkhas, and sub- 
sequent pacification of thejeountry, Poondur 
devolved to the East-India Company, for want 
of heirs to the former ruling family ; and as no 
advantage appeared likely result from re- 
taining dominion over its barren soil and rude 
people! it was, by the advice of Sir David 
OohtWbny, transferred to the rana of Keon- 
thul, its present sovereign. It is estimated by 
De Cruz to have an annual revenue of 300 /., 
and a population of 3 , 000 , of whom 400 bear 
arms. 
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POONG. — A town in the British district of 
Amherst, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
11 miles N. of Moulmein. Lat. 16° 38', long. 
97° 42'. * 

POONGUL, in tlie Rajpoot staft of Bee- 
kameer, a village on the •route from the town 
of Beekaneer to that of Bahawulpoor, and 
48 miles N.W. of the forn^r, It is described 
as situate amidst desolation, striking even in 
that desert region. Lat. 28°,29', long. 72° 52'. 

POO N ITU. — A tow® in the native state of 
Travancore, territory of Madras, 57 miles N. 
by E. from Quilon, and 91 miles N.W. from 
Tinnevelly. Lat. 9° 40', long. 76° 50'. 

POONOO. — A town in the British district 
of Shikarpooiy territory of Kcinde, presidency 
of Bombay, 32 miles W. of Shikarpoor. Lat, 
27' 5 58', long. 68° 8'. 

POONPOON. — A river rising in Ramgurh, 
among the mountains on the northern frontier 
of Behar, about lat. 24° 30', long. 81° 20'. It 
holds a course generally north-east, through 
Behar and Patna, receiving in its course some 
considerable torrents. At its mouth it has 
steep banks, about thirty feet high, and a 
channel 1 00 yards wide. Its total length of 
course is about 130 miles. At the distance of 
a few miles further east, is the course of the 
Little PoonpOon, holding a direction nearly 
parallel to that of the larger Btream, and ulti- 
mately joining it twelve miles above its con- 
fluence with the % Ganges at Futwa, in lat. 
25 u 29', long. 85° 23'. 

POONWA, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route, by Iiajapoor ferry, from 
the cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, and 
38 miles W. of the former. Lat. 25° 27', long. 
81° 23'. 

POOPREE. — A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 36 miles 
N.E. of Mozuflerpoor. Lat. 26° 30', long. 
85° 50'. 

POOR, in the British district of Mozuffur- 
nuggur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name. Elevation above the level 
of the sea 9t>3 feet. »Lat. 29° 40', long. 
77° 54'. 

POORAH, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the cantonment of 
Futtehgurh to that of Cawnpore, and 26 
miles N.W. of the latter. It has a kazar, 
npd is well supplied with water. Lat. 2^ 45', 
long. 80° 9'. 

POORAINUH, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Goruckpoor to Oudh, 
64 miles W. by N . of the former. Lat. §6° 49', 
long. 82° 32'. 

POORALIA. — A British district in the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, bounded on the north- 
west by those of Barrabhoom and Pachete ; 


on the east by Bancoorah and Midnapoor ; 
and on the south-west by Singhboom and the 
native state of Mohurbunge. It lies between 
iat. 22° 9'— 23" 15', long. 86° 5'— 87° 13' ; is 
seventy miles in length from north-east to 
south-west, and sixty miles in breadth. Poo- 
ralia, the principal place, is the station of the 
assistant to the political agent for the south- 
west frontier of Bengal and commissioner for 
Chota Nagpore. It is situate forty miles west 
of Bancoorah. 

POOKANJDA. — A town in the British 
district of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
22 miles W. of Purneah. Lat. 25° 46', long. 
87 3 10'. 

POOR AN UM, in the Jetch^Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
bank of the Jhelum, 89 miles N.N.W. of the 
town of Lahore. Lat. 32\4C, long. 73° 40'. 

1*0011 BOONI, in Koonawur, a district of 
BussaUir, is a village on the left bank of the 
Sutluj. It is of considerable size, with houses 
built of hewn Btone, bonded with beams of 
deodar. Poorbooni^is 7,318 feet above the sea. 
Lat. 31° 35', long. 78° 22'. 

POORBUNDER, in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Guzerat, a town on the south- 
west coast, in the district*o£ Burda. Though 
having no shelter for ships of considerable 
burthen, in consequence of a bar obstructing 
the entrance* it is much frequented by craft of 
from twelve to eighty tons burthen, and is the 
best on the west coast, carrying on brisk trade 
with the opposite coast of Africa, and with 
various ports in Sinde, Beloochistan, Arabia, 
the Persian Gulf, and the coasts of the Concan 
and MalaLgir ; and about sixty vessels of various 
sizes belong to the port. Poorbunder belongs 
to a rana or chief of the Jaitwa tribe of Raj- 
poots, who also holds the whole district of Burda 
or Jaitwar, for which he pays an annual tribute 
of 3,000Z. to the Guicowar, and also pays an- 
nually to the British government the moiety of 
the duties levied at the seaport of Poorbunder, 
yielding annually a revenue of from 3,000/. to 
3,500/. Distance frofti Ahmed&b&d, S.W., 
210 miles ; Baroda, W., 230 ; Bombay, N.W., 
275. Lat. 21° 37', long. 69° 45'. 

POORER. —i See Juggurnauth. 

POORMAH. — A town in the recently lapsed 
territory of Nagpoor, 126 miles E.N.E. from 
Nagpoor, and 87 miles S. from Ramgur. Lat. 
21° 33', long. 81° 3'. 

POORNA, a river of Hyderabad, and a 
considerable feeder <Jf the Godavery, rises in 
lat. 20° 22', long. 75° 16', and, flowing south- 
east for 1 90 miles, fells into the Godavery river, 
in lat. 19° 6', long. 77° 6'. 

POORNA. — A river rising in lat. 20° 59 / , 
long. 73° 44',' 011 the western slope of the 
Western Ghats, and flowing through the terri- 
tory of the Daung rajahs, Wusravee, and the 
British district of Surat, fells into the North 
Indian Ocean, in lat. 20" 53', long. 72° 48'. 

POORNAH RIVER, rises in lat. 21° 86', 
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long. 77° 41', in the British district of Baitool, 
and flowing southerly for sixty -five miles 
through that district, and for ninety-five 
through one of the recently sequestrated 
districts of the Nizam’s dominions, falls into 
the Taptee, in lat. 21° 4', long. 7tT 8'. 

POOROGAON.— -A town of Eastern India, 
in the British district of Northern Cachar, 
60 miles E. by S. of Jynteahpore. Lat. 
25° 4', long. 93. 

POORSA. — A town in the British district 
of Dinaiepore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 39 miles 
S.E. of Dmajepoor. Lat. 25° 13', long. 89° 5'. 

POORUNDJIUR, in the collectorate of 
Poona, presidlhcy of Bombay, “a hill fort, 
connected with a neighbouring range." The 
highest point of the mountain of Poorundhur 
is upwards of 1,700 feet from the plain imme- 
diately below, and 4,472 feet above the sea. 
There are two forts, an upper and a lower, 
situated from 300 to 400 feet below the summit. 
The works, like most of the hill forts iff that 
part of the country, ar^ of perpendicular rock, 
and frequently weakened rhther than strength- 
ened by curtains and bastions of masonry, by 
which the natural defences are generally sur- 
mounted. It was one of the first places which 
the Mahratta chipf Rc-vajee secured, and he 
obtained it by practising on the weakness of 
those by whom it was held. lit 1665 it was 
invested by the forces of Aurungzebe, under 
the command of Dilir Khan, and though the 
defence was obstinate, and the hucccss of the 
undertaking doubtful, Sevajec appears to have 
been so intimidated at the prospect of its. fall, 
that he surrendered the place and himself, and 
entered the service of Aurungzebe, ftoni whom, 
however, he soon revolted, and in 1070 re- 
captured the fort. After the power of the 
Peishwas had superseded that of the descend- 
ants of Sevajee at Poona, it. was the usual 
stronghold to which the former retreated when 
unable to remain in safety at the capital. J n 
1818 it was invested by a British force, and, 
after a brief resistance, surrendered at discre- 
tion. The fort commands a passage through 
the Ghats, denominated the Poorundhur Ghat. 
Here, in 1776, was concluded a treaty between 
the British government and the ‘Mahratta 
states ; but its conditions were never fulfilled, 
the treaty being overruled by a subsequent 
agreement between the Bombay government 
and Ragoba. 

Poorundhur is one of the sanitarial stations 
for European officers and^oldiers ; it is distant 
20 miles S.E. of Poona, 40 miles N. of Sattara, 
and 90 S.E. of Bombay. Lat. 18° 16', long. 
74° 2'. 

POORUNGURH. — A town in the British 
district of Itutnageriah, presidency of Bombay, 
12 miles S. of Itutnageriah. Lat. 16° 50', 
long. 73° 22'. ' 

POORUNPOOR, in the British district of 
Shahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, i town on the route from Bareilly to 
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the Nepal territory, 48 milos E. by N. of the 
former. Lat. 28° 30', long. 80° 13'. 

POORWA. — A town ip Bundelcund, situate 
on the lefj bank of the Pysunuee river, distant 
four miles N. from Tirnowan. Lat. 26° 16', 
long. 80° 66'. The* territory of which this 
town is the principal place belongs to a native 
chief under the protection of the British 
government : it contains an area of twelve 
square miles, and a population of 1,800. 

POOHWAH. — A tl<wn in Oude, 65 miles 
N.W. from Lucknow, and 37 miles E.N.E. 
from Furruckabad. Lat. 27° 30', long. 

80° 13'. 

POORWAH. — A town in Oude, 29 miles 
S.S.W. from Lucknow, and 30*miles E. from 
Cawnpoor. Lat. 26 ' 29', long. 80° 61'. 

POORYNHA, in the British district of 

Shahjehanpoor, liout.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Euttehguih 
to the cantonment of Shahjehanpoor, and 18 
miles S.W. of tho latter. Lat. 27' 45', long. 
79 46'. • 

POORYNEE, in the British district of 

Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Piovinces, a 
village on tho route from Moradabiul to Muid- 
war, and 44 miles N.W. of tho former. Lat. 
29 J 24, long. 78° 31'. 

POOSA, m the British district of Til hoot, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on tffc loute liom 
Dmapore to Purneah, 60 miles N.E. of former, 
150 W. of latter. It is situate on the bank^ 
of the Little Gunduck river, lias a good bazar, 
and supplies aie abundant. Lat. 25° 59', 
long. 85° 41'. 

POOT.- -A town in the British district of 
Tavoy, one of the Tenas^iiin provinces, 110 
miles S. by E. of Moulmcin. Lat. 14' 56', 
long. 98 5'. 

BOOTH, in the British district of Meerut, 
beat -gov. of the* N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Meerut to Budaoon, 38 miles 
S.E. by E. of the foimer. Lat. 28° 40', long. 
78’ 16’. 

FOOTLE E. — See Koitootlise. 

POOT LEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Ulwar, 28 miles *W.N. W. Trom Ulwar, 
aud 98 miles S.W. from Delhi. Lat. 27' 40', 
long. 76 J 13'. 

POOTORAY. — A town in the native state 
of Travancore, presidency of Madras, 20 miles 
S.E. from Trivandrum, and 32 miles W.N.W. 
from Cape Comorin. Lat. 8° 17', long. 77° 11'. 

P(a)TTOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of South C'anara, presidency of Madras, 
26 miles E. by S. of Mangalojre. Lat. 12° 47', 
long. 75° 15'. 

PORAKADY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 55 
miles E. by S. of Cannanore. Lat. 11° 41', 
long. 76° 13'. 

PORENAUMLA. — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapab, presidency of Madras, 
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39 miles N, by E. of Cuddapah. Lat. 15°, 
long. 79° 4'. 

PORI AN POINT, on the coaat of the 
British province of Pegu, at the mouth of the 
Negrais river. It lies low, is formed of white 
elifth covered with treeS, Distant 69 miles 
S.tt. W. of Bassein. Lat. 15° 49', long. 94° 29'. 

PORKA, or PORKAlJ, in Travancore, a 
town on the seacoast, having §l trade in timber, 
cocoanuts, pepper, and # coir or eocoanut-fibro. 
Distance from the city of Cochin, S.E., 53 
miles. Lat. 9° 20', long. 76° 25'. 

PORTO NOVO, in the British district of 
South A root, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the Coromandel coast, at the mouth of the 
river Vellaur, which, rising near the base of 
the Eastern Ghats, and having a considerable 
length of course, is small at its mouth, and 
admits only coasting craft. Ships of superior 
burthen must anchor two miles off shore, 
where they have six or seven fathoms of water, 
with good holding-ground in mud. This town 
was formerly of considerable importance and 
prosperity ; but having suffered much in the 
wars between the British and Mysorean 
governments, sank into decay. Its prosperity 
is, however, rising, in consequence of extensive 
ironfoundry-works having been established 
here by a joint-stock association, called the 
Ea^t- India Iron Company, to whom also 
belong the works at Bey poor. Tim ore 
smelted is in great abundance in the vicinity, 
and can he reduced by the usual processes into 
the finest steel. • 

Porto Novo was burned by Hyder Ali in 
July, 1780, upon his fiist irruption into the 
Carnatic. In the following year, a critical 
battle was fought at this place, between Hyder 
and the British, which terminated in the com- 
plete discomfiture of the former. Hyder had 
anticipated a different result. Relying upon 
his vast superiority of numbeA, ho trusted that 
tho day had arrived when he might completely 
annihilate the only army that remained to 
oppose him, and actually issued an order at 
the commencement of tho action, that no 
prisoners should be taken. Distance from 
Tranquebar, N., 32 nyles ; Madura, N.E., 
155; Tanjore, IJ.E., 63; Madras, S., 116. 
Lat. 11° 31', long. 79° 49'. 

PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS. — See 
Goa, Diu, and Daman. 

POTAL.— A town in the British district of 
Myniunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 44 miles 

W. by W. of Nusserabad. Lat. 24° 21', 
long. 89 ' 50'. 

POTALPUTTOO. — A town in the British 
district of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
35 miles N.W. by N. of Arcot. Lat. 13® 20', 
long. 79° 9'. 

POTHEE. — A village in the British district 
of Rohtuk, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
Lat. 29° 5', long. 76° 20'. 


POUDELLAH. — A town in the British 
district of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 
28 miles W.N.W. of Ongole. Lat. 15° 38', 
long. 79° 41'. 

POUNA, or POIfNA. — See Gonkor. 

POUNNALY. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the left bank of the Irrawady river, and 
66 miles N. from Ava. Lat. 22° 49', lontr. 
96°. 


POWAEEN, in the British district of Shali- 
jehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Sliahjehanpoor to 
J emlah, 18 miles N.E. of the former. Powaeen 
is returned as containing a population of 
6,071 inhabitants. Lat. 28° 4? long. 80® 10'. 

POWANGURK. — A town in Guzerat, or 
dominions of the Guicowar, 22 miles N.E. 
from Baroda, and 69 miles S.E. by E. from 
Ahmedabad. Lat. 22° 28', long. 73® 30'. 


POWAR. — A town in the British district 
of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 17 miles W. 
of Poonah. Lat. 18* 31', long. 73° 39'. 


POWNAR. — A town in the lapsed territory 
of Nagpoor or Berar, 40 miles S. W. from 
Nagpoor, and 79 miles E.S.E. from Ellichpoor. 
Lat: 20° 4S', long. 78° 42'. % 

POWREE, in the territory of Gwalior, a 
town on thefoute from Calpee to Kotah, 195 
miles S.W. of former, 126 E. of latter. Lat, 
25° 32', long. 77° 27'. 


POWTI. — A town of the British district 
Bijuour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
Lat. 29° 12', long. 78° 32'. 


POWUNGUHIL— A town in the native 
state of Kalapoor, presidency of Bombay, 
64 miles S. from Sattara, and 69 miles N.N.W. 
from Belgauin. Lat. 16° 47', long. 74° 12'. 

PRAIGPOOR, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoi^, a town on the route from Delhi to the 
town of Jeypore, 107 miles S.W. of former, 
54 N.E. of latter. It has a bazar, and water 
is plentiful. Lat. 27° 38', long. 76° 13'. 

PRANHETA RIVER.— See Weingunga. 


PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND (called 
also Penang, from its form resembling that of 
the areca-nut, for which Penang is the Malay 
term) is situate near the northern entrance of 
the Straits of Malacca, off the western coast 
of the Malay peninsula, being separated from 
its dependency Province Wellesley, on the 
mainland, by a channel two miles and a half 
wide. It lies between lat. 5° 14'— 5 L 29', long. 
] 00® 25' ; is fifteen miles in length and twelve 
in its greatest breadth, and contains an area of 
160 square miles. 

Favoured by nature, not less in its highly 
advantageous mercantile situation than in the 
rich and varied produce of its spil, this flourish- 
ing island is sheltered from the south-west by 
the lofty mountains of Sumatra, and on the 
east by the chain of tlie Malayan penimmla, so 
that ships approaching its shores escape the 
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fury of the storms which prevail in this quarter 
of the globe ; and a safe access is at all seasons 
easily obtained to the harbour, which, formed 
by the strait separating Penang from the 
Quedah coast, is deep, with good anchorage, 
enabling ships of large burden to lie a few 
hundred yards off the town ; and so spacious, 
as to be capable of containing almost any 
number of vessels. A considerable commerce 
is accordingly carried on, which is represented 
as being on the increase. The coast is bold, 
and studded with several islands, and on almost 
every side the shore is lined with groves of the 
cocoanut. A chain of mountains, having an 
elevation of from 2,000 to 2,600 feet above 
the level of the sea, run diagonally across the 
island from north-east to south-west ; on each 
side, extending from their base to the coast, are 
fertile plains, which are entirely cultivated, ex- 
cept where interrupted by forests of fine trees 
and groves of the areca. To the north-east is a 
level plain, three miles in breadth, called the 
“ Valley.” This is the most populous part of 
the island ; Georgetown (the capital), with its 
forts, barracks, &c., being built on its eastern 
extremity, and the houses of the principal 
European inhabitants scattered over its sur- 
face. The northern part is generally moun- 
tainous, and the snmmits of many of the hills 
are Btudded witia residences of European 
planters. There are no rivers ; but numerous 
streams and rivulets, which find their source in 
these mountains, serve to irrigate and fertilize 
the soil. 

The climate of Penang varies on the hills 
and in the valley. In the former it is most 
delightful : the medium temperature of the 
year is 70 ° ; the average annual ravge of the 
thermometer about 10°. Being exposed at all 
times to refreshing breezes, the heat in the 
middle of the day, in the hottest weather, is 
never oppressive ; and from 'the purity and 
bracing character of the air, together with the 
beauty of the scenery, it offers a most" agree- 
able resort for convalescents. At some seasons, 
morning fogs bang over the summits, which 
make it cold, and render warm clothing neces- 
sary. In the valley, covered with its rich 
verdure and luxuriant vegetation, the climate 
is moist. There the temperature in the day 
rises to 90°, and is seldom lower than 76° ; 
but the nights and mornings are always de-| 
lightfully cool. January and February are 
the driest months; April, May, and June aTe 
rainy ones ; but showerS*are frequent through- 
out the year. The diseases which are most 
common are the cholera, fevers, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, rheumatism, and ulcers. 

The geological formation of Princo of Wales 
Island is primitive. The mountains consist 
almost exclusively of granite ; mica occasion- 
ally occurs in pretty large quantities, and 
quartz is sometimes found. The subsoil of 
the hills consists in some places of decomposed 
rock, varying from one to eight feet in depth ; 
the valley is of alluvial formation, formed by 
the detritus of the mountain, which has been 


accumulating for ages. Dr. Ward supposes 
that the sea at some remote period covered 
these parts, and washed the base of the moun- 
tains ; and this opinion^is borne out by the 
appearance of the opposite shore, where 
Captain Low discovered for Borne miles inland 
evidences of the gradual retirement of the 
ocean, in the ridges which at intervals run 
arallel with the coast. The only mineral 
nown to exist 4 s tin ; and it is said the 
mountains are rich ip this ore, though no 
mines have been worked. 

The soil throughout the island is generally 
light, but varies in quality : at the foot of the 
mountains it becomes rich ; in the valleys it 
consists of a vegetable mould, some inches ii, 
depth, with a substratum of wfbd. Towards 
the sea, where it has been covered with man- 
groves, the soil is a rich black mould, mixed 
with Bmall quantities of Band and gravel. 

The whole island is covered with a luxuriant 
vegetation. When first transferred to the 
English, dense forests and noxious jungle 
covered its surface : these have been now 
cleared away, and highly-cultivated fields and 
smiling gardens occupy their place. The 
eastern side of the island, consisting of low 
lands, which are well adapted to the growth of 
rice, is almost exclusively appropriated to its 
cultivation. On the south-western side, the 
soil, being of a different character is occupied 
by beautiful plantations of the spice and pepper 
plants. The cleared summits of the hills are 
productive in cloves, which are the finest in 
the world ; their sides are clothed with forests 
an A plantations of tea, cotton, and tobacco ; 
a Jthe plains aro rich also in coffee, sugarcane, 
ano||dl descriptions of fruit-trees and vege- 
tables. The nutmeg is STtall tree : the island 
contains several descriptions, varying in the 
colour of their leaves and tlic shape of the 
fruit. The betel-vine Ib extensively planted ; 
the natives have *> great partiality for the leaf, 
and are large consumers of it. 

So great a variety of races constitutes tho 
population of Prince of Wales Island, that 
Sir George Leith remarks, “There is not, 
probably in any part of tho world, so small 
a space in which so many different people 
are assembled together, or so great a variety 
of languages spoken.” There are Malays, 
Chinese, Buttas, Bengalese, Europeans, Chu- 
liahs, Siamese, and Burmese. When first 
taken possession of by the British, it was 
very thinly populated ; a few Malay families, 
who used to gain their livelihood by fishing, 
and several bands of pirates, being the only 
inhabitants. Soon after the settlement of the 
British, however, Chinese, and people from 
various countries, congregated here to enjoy the 
advantages of British protection ; and in 1797, 
ten years after the first establishment of the 
British, the number of inhabitants amounted 
to 6,937. In 1801 it had increased to 9,687 ; 
in 1828 the population was 37,715; in 1856 
it had risen to 45,518. The total population 
of the Straits settlements at the same period, 
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inclusive of military and convicts, was as 
follows : — 

Prince of Wales # Inland. . , . 45,518 


Province Wellesley 51,509 

Singapore 57,421 

* Malacca * 54,021 


Total* .... 4 ... . 208,469 


Tho British inhabitants ars either planters, 
merchants, or gentlemen holding official situa- 
tions. 

Prince of Wales Island is the seat of govern- 
ment for all the British possessions in the 
Straits. At the latter end of the last cpntury, 
tho East-Lndia Company deemed it necessary 
to establish a \>ort in the Straits of Malacca ; 
and after several fruitless endeavours to obtain 
Aclicen, Penang was fixed upon. The Com- 
pany weioat the same time apprised by Captain 
Light, that the king of Qued.ih would transfer 
tho island into their hands upon the annual 
payment of 6,000 Spanish dollars. Terms 
being drawn up aiJtl agreed to, Captain Light 
was appointed by the government superintend- 
ent of their new settlement. Through the 
indefatigable exertions of Captain Light, forests 
were cleared, lands distributed, a town built, 
and port constnu'b 1 , so that in a few years 
the island was in a most flourishing condition. 
In 1791, tho«king of Quedah seeing its piov 
perous state, demanded an increase of stipend, 
and upon refusal, % collected a foice on the 
opposite shore for the purpose of attack. 
Tins intention, however, was frustrated by 
tbe*timi'ly operations of tho superintendent, 
who, applying for assistance from Bengal, 
rliove him away, dispersed his troops, and 
aitei wards onteied into a treaty with him. 
Captain Light, after filling his station to the 
satisfaction of hiscountiy and those over whom 
he was placed, died in 1794. A few years 
afterwards, the designation <tf superintendent 
was changed to that of lieutenant-governor. 
In 1802, a strip of land on the opposite coast, 
now known as Piovince Wellesley, was ob- 
tained from the king of Quedah ; and in 1807. 
the judicial administration, previously in the 
hands of the local government, was vested in 
a recorders court. Befoie the year 1S05, the 
authorities of PeiTang were subordinate to the 
Bengal presidency : at that period they were 
constituted a separate presidency. This new r 
arrangement lasted till 1830, when Malacca 
and Singapore were incorporated with Penang, 
and the eastern settlements were again made 
subordinate to Bengal. A commissioner or 
governor was appointed to preside over the 
three settlements, and a deputy- resident was 
placed over each. In 1851, this dependency 
upon the government of Bengal was removed, 
and the governor of the united settlements was 
declared subject only to tho government of 
India. 

PROME. — A town in the British territory 
of Pugu, situate on the left bank of the 
5 ll 


Trawaddy. It is a place of considerable im- 
portance, and under British administration will 
probably advance in commercial consequence, 
wealth, and prosperity. During the first Bur- 
mese war (l 825), it was taken possession of by 
the Bi itish without the trouble of firing a gun, 
tho enemy having deserted it, after setting 
it on fire. The conflagration destroyed one 
quarter of the town. The captors were re- 
warded by finding among the spoil a hundred 
pieces of artillery and a large supply of grain. 
In the second war with Ava (1852), Promo 
again fell into the hands of the British, and 
with almost as little effort on their part. Some 
resistance was offered as pait of the troops, 
after landing, advanced to tho position meant 
to be occupied for the night ; but it was 
speedily overcome, with very trifling loss, and 
in the morning the town was found evacuated. 
Piome is distant from the town of Pegu, N.W., 
113 miles. The town was nearly destroyed by 
fiie in the early part of 1856. The district of 
winch this place is the chief town has an area 
of 5,500 square miles, and a population of 
100,000 inhabitants# Lat 18’ 47', long. 95" 3'. 

PROMNA. — A town in the British district 
of Amherst, one ofthe Tenasserim provinces, 
53 xjiiles N. of Moulmein. Lab. 17° 16', long. 
97° 42'. % 

PROVINCE WELLESLEY. —See 
Wellesley Province. 

PRUCHITGURH. — A town in the native 
state of Sawuntwarree, presidency of Bombay, 
20 nnleH N.E. from Vmgorla, and 52 miles 
S.W. by S. from Kolapoor. Lat. 16° 3', long. 
73° 53'. 

PRUCmTGURU.— A town in the native 
state of Kolapoor, presidency of Bombay, 50 
miles N.W. fr^n Kolapoor, and 38 miles S.W. 
by S. from Sattara. Lat. 17° 12', long. 73° 47'. 

Pl T BB MOUNTAINS extending south- 
ward from tho Hala range, and forming a 
natural boundary between the Belooche pro- 
vince of Lus and Sinde. Ii we consider *heir 
northern limit to be ie lat. 26 where the 
llala range becomes contracted to about thirty 
miles in breadth, and their southern to be Cape 
Monze, their length will be found to be about 
ninety miles. In lat. 25° 3', long. 66° 50', 
they are crossed by the route from Kurracheo 
to Sonmeanee, at the pass of Guncloba, de- 
scribed by Hart as ” stony, of trifling ascent, 
and the descent equally gentle.” The highest 
pai t appears to be about lat. 25 ’ 30’, where 
native report represdhts the elevatjon as great, 
though it does not probably exceed that of the 
mountains of Western Sinde, considered to be 
about 2,000 feet. 

PUBNA. — A British district under the 
presidency of Bengal, named from its principal 
place. It is hounded on tlm north by the 
British district Boj*ra or Bagura ; on the 
north-cust by the British district Mymensing j 
on the south-east by tlie British district DaceA 
Jelalpor© ; on the south by the British dia* 
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triot Je swore ; on the west, and also on 
the north-west, by the British districts' 'Nud- 
dea and Rajeshahye : it lies between lat. 
23° 34' — 24° 36', long. 88° 65—89° 48', and 
has an area of 2,606 square miles. It is a 
remarkably watery tract, containing many jhils 
or shallow lakes, and being traversed by the 
Ganges, and numerous offsets from that river 
and from the Brahmapootra. The population 
of this district is given under the article 
Bengal. 

This tract was acquired by the East -India 
Company in 1765, by virtue of the finnan of 
Shah A lam, conveying to that authority the 
dewanny of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

PUBNA. — A town, the principal place of 
tho British district of the same name, situate 
about a milo north of the left bank of the 
Podda, or great eastern branch of the Ganges, 
and on the Pubna, an offset from it. Fubna is 
distant N.E. from Calcutta 130 miles. Lat. 
24°, long. 89° 12'. 

PUCCOLE. — A town in the British district 
of Mymunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 49 miles 
S.S.W. of Nusserabad. Lat 24° 9', long. 90\ 

PUCHAK, in the Rajpoot state of .fodhpoor, 
a village on the route from N usserabad to the 
town of Jodhpooi\ and 43 miles E. of the 
latter. Lat. 26° /i', long. 73° 47'. 

PUCITARI. — A village in the district of 
Shekawuitee, territory of Jeypore, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces. Lat. 28° 8', long. 76° 1'. 

PUCHBUDRA, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodlipoor, a town 60 miles S.W. of the city of 
Jodhpoor, and eight miles N. of the right bank 
of the ttonee. it is situate in a fertile but 
scantily cultivated country, and three miles 
south of salt marshes, the brine of which is so 
strong in the dry season, that ihe salt spon- 
taneously crystallizes into large masses about 
bushes thrown into the pools for that purpose. 
The town and the salt-works belong to the 
khalsa or royal estate of the mahalaja of 
Jodhpur, and the revenue from them is allo- 
cated to the maintenance of his zenana. Lat. 
25° 57', long. 72° 21'. ' 

PUCHESUR, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village at the confluence of the rivers Kurjoo 
and Kalee (Eastern), on the left bank of the 
former, right of the latter, 10 miles S. of the 
cantonment of Petoragurh. Lat. 29° 27', long. 
80° 18'. ^ 

PUCHEWOR, in RR Rajpoot state of 
Jeypore, a town on the^oute from Agra to 
Nusseerabad, 183 miles S.W. of former, 40 
N.E. of latter. It is of considerable size, has 
a bazar, and supplies and water are abundant. 
Lat, 26° 30', long. 75° 26'. 

PUCHGAIN, in the British district of 
Boolundsbuhur, 4 lieut.»gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the mute from Allygurh 
cantonment to that of Delhi, and 35 if dies 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 28° 19', long. 
77° 52'. 


PUCUOWHEA, in the British district of 
Bureilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Pillib- 
heet to Petoragurh cantoiiinent, 25 miles N .E. 
of tho former. Lat. 28° 07', long. 80° 4'. 

PUOHPERA, in ^he British district .of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 52 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 27° 41', long. 78° 37'. 

PUCHPERA, in if le British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from tho town of Pillibhcet 
to Nugina, and 16 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 48', long. 79° 40'. 

PITCHPERA, in the British district ol 
Mynpoorio, lieut.-gov. of the NAV. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Et.iwa, and 30 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 
27 J 5', long. 78° 41'. 

PUC1TROLI, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from the town ol 
Jodhpoor to that of Ajmeer,* and 37 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26 d 35', long. 71° IP. 

PITCH DM SVREEORA, in the British 
district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route by the Raja- 
poor ferry from the cantonment oi Allahabad 
to Banda, and 39 miles W. of the foimer. 
Lat. 25 5 26', long. 81° 22'. 

PUCK V BHOOTA. — A town in the native 
state of Bhawulpoor, situate on the left bank 
of the Indus river, and 131 miles S.W. by W. 
from Bhawulpoor. Lat. 2 j 26', long. 69° 59'. 

PUCJCKRPOGR. — A town in (hide, 51 
miles N.E. from Lucknow, and 106 mils 
E.S.E. from Shahjehan^por. Lat. 27° 22', 
long. 81° 35'. 

PI) HA PADDY.— A town in tho British 
district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 49 
miles S.E. by E. of Oannanore. Lat. 11° 29', 
long. 76° 2'. * 

PUDDOW. — A town in the British district 
of Tavoy, one of the Teinc-berim provinces, 
131 miles N.N.W. of Teuasseriin. Lat. 13° 53', 
long. 98° 22'. 

PUDI10R. — Wee Bhudduh. r 

PUDORA, in the 'British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the NTW. Provinces, a 
village on the routo from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 53 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 27° 42', Jong. 78° 37'. 

PUDREE.— A town in Scitido, situate in 
the territory of Ali Moorad» 73 miles S.S.E. 
from Bukkur, and 106 miles N.E. by N. frotn 
Hydrabad. Lat, 26° 40', long. 69' 19'. 

I PUDREE. — A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 44 miles JS.E. 
| of Durbunga. Lat. 25° 38', long. 86° 23'. 

P C7DROWN AN. — A town on the route from 
Goruckpore cantonment to Mullyc, and 36 miles 
E. of the former. It is situate in a beautiful 
well-wooded* country, and when Buchanan 
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surveyed it, about fifty years ago, " contained 
700 houses. A few had two stories, and a few 
were tiled, but by far the greater part consisted 
of miserable thatched huts. The rajah’s castle 
occupied one corner,* and the whole had been 
mimtou titled by a ditcli # and bamboo hedge.” 
He adds, “The town had considerable manu- 
factures of sugar, nitre, and cloth, and advances 
were made from the Company’s factory at 
Gluzeepore for the two latter.” Supplies are 
abundant here, and the roacf in this part of the 
route is good. .Distant N.W. from Dinapoor 
105 miles. Lat. 26° 50', long. 84' J 1'. 

PUGG UR. — A town in the P>ritish district 
of Rarngur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 23 miles 
W. by S. of Hazareebagh. Lat. 23° 54', long. 

PlJGHROOKll EE. — A town in the British 
district of Beliar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 33 miles 
S. of Behar. Lat. 21° 44', long. 86 37'. 

PUITAKEK, or PAHA REE, a native state 
of Bundelcund, with an area of four square 
miles, containing a population of 800. The 
rajah maintains a military force of fifty in- 
fantry. Puharee, the capital, is in lat. 25° 14', 
long. SO 1 ' 60'. 

PUHAREE, in the territory of Bhurtpore, 
a village on the io«uc from Mathura to Keroz- 
poor, by Deeg, 54 miles N.W. of former, 
15 S.E. of Ritter. Lat. 27° 43', long. 77' O'. 

PUHASOO, ifi the British district of Boo- 
lnndshuhur, lieut gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Boolundshuhur to 
A[lygurh, 19 milcft S.E. of the foimer. Jjat. 
28 J 11', long. 78° S'. 

PUHroONl), in the British district of | 
Etawa, the principal place of the pergunnah • 
of the same name, is situate near the river 
Seengur, 32 miles S.E. of Etawa, 50 miles W. | 
of Cawnpoie. Puhpoond contains a popula- 
tion of 0,003 inhabitants. J^at. 20 36', long, j 
79° 32'. | 

PU II RATI, or PAHRAH, one of the 
native states of Bundelcund, containing an 
area of ten square miles, with a population of 
1,000. The lajali maintains a force consisting 
of four h oi se*and ninety-nine infantry. Pub- 
rah, the principal pitted, is iu lat. 25 1 ' 23', long. 
SO 1 ' 18'. 

PUJOUL, in the hill state of Komharsen, 
a village on the right bank of the Giree. 
Elevation above the sea 1,980 feet. Lat. 31 J 6', 


PJXK K A SERAI, in the British district 
of iWolundshubur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Allygurh 
cantonment to that of Delhi, and 14 miles 
S.E. of the latter. Lat. 28 w 32', long. 77° 26'. 

PTJKLL, in the north of the Punjab, a 
small tract east of the Indus * it is very fertile. 
Ruujeet Singh obtained possession of it about 
twenty years ago, by expelling the Mahometan 
chief, Poyndu Khan, who took refuge in the 
island of Chuttoorbye, in the lmhu. It is 
generally supposed to be the Peuceolatis of 
Arrian, but erroneously, as that (lib. iv. 22) 
waR on the west side of the river, and Pukli is 
on the east. Lat. 34 J 15' — 34° 30', loug. 72" 50' 
- -73° 15'. 

PITKREE, in the British district of Allah ^ 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the right bank of the Ganges, 781 
miles N, W. of Calcutta by the river route, and 

27 S.E. of the city of Allahabad by the same. 
Lat. 25" 18', long. 82° 12'. 

PULANA, or PLANA, in the hill state 
of Goond, tributary to Keonthul, a village on 
the right bank of the Giree, near the confluence 
of a feeder fiom the north. Elevation above 
the sea 0,133 feet. Lat. 31° 6', long. 77° 29'. 

VO LANA — A town ife the Rajpoot Btate 
of Oodey poor, 15 miles NTN.E. from Oodey- 
poor, and 00 miles W.N.W. from Necmuch. 
Lat. 24 48, long. 73 55'. 

PULANTL — A town in Nepal, situate on 
the right hank of the S.in Coos river, and 

28 milea E, fiom Khatmandoo. Lat. 27° 42', 
Jong. 85 J *4'. 

PULICAT, in the British district Chinglo- 
put, presidency of Madras, a town on an island 
in an e\ tensive inlet of the sea or salt-water lake 
of the same name. The lake of Pulicat is thirty- 
three miles in ltngth from north to south, and 
eleven in breadth where widest, and contains 
soine # larire islands besides that on which the 
town is situate. It seems tc have? been pro- 
duced by “the sea’s breaking through a low 
sandy beach, and overflowing the lands within, 
for its communications with the sea are ex- 
tremely narrow, like the embouchures of small 
i rivers.” From one to two miles off shore is 
1 the road called Pulicat Anchorage, where there 
are six or seven fathoms water. The lake, 
| throughout its whole length, forms the north- 
j eastern limit of the British district of A root, 
•south division. An*axtensive line of water- 


long. 77 u 31 \ communication hasFTOeen established between 

PUKHROULA, in tlie British district of the city of Madras and the town of l)oo S oo- 
•Moradahad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, rauzvpatam principally by means of this lake, 
a village on the route from the town of Moorut Hie town of Pnlicat is distant from Arc.it, 
to that of Moradabad, aud 37 miles S.E. of the N.h. 70 miles ; Nellore S. ,a : Madras, N., 
former place. Distant N.W. from Calcutta. ^ 

rid Moradabad, 924 miles. Lat. 28° 51', long. PULL A, in the British district of Allygurh, 
78° 15'. lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 

on the route from tjie cantonment of A llygurh 
to that of Delhi, and nine miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 27 69, long. 78 3'. 

PULL A CHAND, in the British district 
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rUKHURA. — A town in Nepal, situate 
on the right bank of tho Naling river, and 102 
miles W.N.W. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 28 u 15', 
long. S3 1 ' 47'. 
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of Aliygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Meerut to Muttra, 
and 32 miles N.E. of the latter. Lat. 27° 53', 
long. 77° 53'. 

PULLADUM. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
21 miles E. of Coimbatoor. .Lat. 11°, long. 
77° 19'. 

PULLAGOO. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tavoy, one of the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces, 148 miles S.S.E. of Moulmein. Lat. 
14- 24', long. 93° 16'. 

PU LLAMPUTTI. — A town in the British 
district of Trichinopoly, presidency of Madras, 
33 miles N. by E. of Madura. Lat. 10°. 23', 
long, 78 J 16'. 

* PU LLA NAM A TREE. — A town in the 
British district of North Arcot, presidency of 
Madras, 36 miles W.N.W. of Arcot. Lat. 
13° 13', long. 78° 48'. 

PULLEA. — A town in Oude, situate on 
the left bank of the Chowka river, and 112 
miles N. by W. from Lucknow. Lat. 28° 26', 
long. 80° 37'. 

PULLEAPOORAM. — A town in the native 
state of Travancore, 11 miles N.W. from Tri- 
vandrum, and 59 miles W. from Tinnevelly. 
Lat. S J 36', long. %')° 54'. 

PITLLEE.— A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 49 miles N.N.W. fro£n Jodhpoor, 
and 122 miles W. by N. from Ajrneer. Lat. 
26° 57', long. 72° 50'. 

PULLEHRA. — A town in the Boondela 
state of Tohree, 32 miles N.E. from Tehree, 
and 88 miles N.N.E. from Saugur. Lat. 
25 J 1', long. 79° 15'. 

PULLOK. — A town in the British district 
of Tavoy, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
88 miles N.N.W. of Tenasserijn. Lat. 13° 20', 
long. 98^ 41'. 

PULLOW. — A town in the British district 
ofMergui, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
66 miles N.N.W. of Tenasserim. Lat. 13°, 
long. 98° 41'. 

PULLUSGHUR. — A town in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nagpoor, 85 miles E.S.E. 
from Nagpoor, and 105 miles S.S.E, from 
Seuni. Lat. 20° 40', long. 80° 20'. 

PULLYCOOT. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 72 miles 
S.E. by E. of Caunanor^. Lat. IP 20', long. 
76° 2</. WL 

PU LLYPATTI . — At^wn in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 23 miles 
N.E. of Salem. Lat. 11° 55', long. 78° 26'. 

PULNEY. — A town in the British district 
of Madura, presidency of Madras, 59 miles 
N.W. of Madura. Lat. 10° 80', long. 77° 33'. 

PULRA. — A village in the -British district 
of Mo2uffumugf£ur, lieut, ,-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. Lat. 29° 22', long. 77° 35'. < 

PULUSGAON. — A town in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nagpoor or Berar, 29 miles 


S. W. by S. from Nagpoor, and 92 miles E.S.E. 
from Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 49', long. 78° 55'. 

PULWUL, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, lieut.-gov. of th^ N.W. Provinces, a 
small town, giving name to the pergunnah so 
called, on the route from Delhi to Muttra, stud 
41 miles S. of the former. It has a population 
of 12,01 0 inhabitant^. Lat. 28° 9', long. 77° 28'. 

PUNAKHA. — A town in the native state 
of Bhutan, situate on the left bank of the 
Bagnee river, and 96 miles E.N.E. from Dar- 
jeeling. Lat. 27° 34', long. 89° 45'. 

PUNA MU RTHCOT A H .— A town in the 
British district of Malabar, presidency of 
Madras, 49 miles E. by S. of Cannanore. 
Lat. 11° 44', long. 76° 8'. 

PUNA POOR, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Sectapore, and six miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 21', long. 79° 33'. 

PUNAR. — A river of the British district of 
Kuinaon, lieut.-gov. of the^N.W. Provinces, 
rising on the northern declivity of the Sub- 
Himalaya, or southern and inferior range of 
tho Himalaya, in lat. 29 ' 28', long. 79 48', and 
11 miles S.E. of Port Almora. It flows cir- 
cuitously, but generally in an easterly direction, 
and, receiving many rivulets right and left, falls 
into the Surjoo, a great tributary o f the Gogra, 
on the right side, in lat. 29 32', long. 80° T, 
having a total length of course of twenty-five 
miles. Buchanan, on hearsay evidence, states 
that gold is found in its channel ; but neither 
Traill, in his Statistical Account of Kuinaon, nor 
Webb, appears to mention this circumstance. 

PUNASSA, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route by the Kutra Pass, 
from the cantonment of Allahabad to Rewali, 
21 miles S.E. of tho former. It ia situate on 
the left bank of' the Tons, close to its con- 
fluence with the Ganges. Tho Tons, here 
crossed by ferry, has a bed 400 yards wide ; 
its left hank steep, its right sloping. Lat. 
25° 16', long. 82° 7. 

PUNCH, in the Noi them Punjab,, a small 
town on tho southern jslope of the mountains 
bounding Cashmere on the south. 1 1 is situate 
at the foot of the Punch Pass, anti on the hanks 
of a river of the same name, discharging itself 
into the Chenaub. At Punch, two much-fre- 
quented routes from the Punjab to Cashmere, 
that by Koteli and that by Rajawur, meet and 
proceed thence northward, .through the Bara- 
mula Fass. Elevation of the Punch Pass 8,500 
feet ; of the town, 3,280. Punch is in lat. 
33° 51', long. 74° 10'. 

PUNCH RIVER, in the Punjab, rises on 
the south-western declivity of the Pir Panjal 
Pass, about lat. 33° 33', long. 74° 43', and 
takes a direction generally north-westerly down 
the valley, dividing the Pir Panjal from the 
Ratan Panjal. After continuing in that direc- 
tion for about fifty miles, it, close to tho town 
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of Punch, receives a feeder from the north, and 
below the confluence turns to the south- went. 
Here it is styled by ^Ioorcroft a rivulet ; but 
dacquemont, who mentions it under the name 
of Tchaomok, describes it as a torrent so rapid 
and* powerful, that there* is much danger in 
folding it, insomuch that a horse which loses 
its footing is swept down th^ stream, and irre- 
trievably perches. Holding a south-westerly 
course of about forty .miles, # it near Koteli 
receives a considerable f^pder, called the river 
of Pajour, and after a course of about thirty 
miles further, falls into the Chenaub, in lat. 
33 u 12', long. 73" 41'. 

PUNDERPOOR. — A town within the pre- 
sidency of Bombay, on the north-eastern frontier 
of Sattara, towards the collectorate of Shola- 
pore. It is situate on the Beema, a tributary 
to the KLtna, and is highly revered by the 
lirahinins, as containing a celebiated temple 
dedicated to an incarnation of Vishnu. Here, 
in 1815, Trimbuckjee Ganglia, the profligate 
minion of the Peisl^va, pei pet lated the murder 
of (Jungadhur fthastry, the Guicovvar’s minister 
and envoy, who hail repaired to Poona under 
the sanction and protection of the British 
government. The circumstances under which 
this atrocious mm committed are thus 

related : — As he (Gungadhur ftliastry) passed 
along, one of his attendants heard a man in 
the crowd ask, “Which is the Sha^try ? ” and 
another reply, “ Hfc who wears the necklace 
but not thinking the inquiry of any import' 
anee, he paid no attention either to the person 
asking the question *or to him who made the 
answer. The Shastry entered the temple, per- 
formed his devotions, and after remaining a 
few mimites in conversation with Tiimlmekjce 
Ganglia, returned towards the house which he 
occupied, lie advanced but a short distance 
from the temple, when three men came running 
behind him, and as if clearing tfie road for some 
person of distinction, calling out, “ Make way, 
make way.” Their left hands were folded up 
in cloths, and each of them in his right liaml 
bore what seemed to be a twisted cloth, such 
as appeals to be commonly used for striking 
persons in a cr^wd, to make them stand aside. 
One of them struck the Shastry a violent blow 
with the cloth, and it was then discovered that 
he had a sword in his baud ; another «dzed 
him hy the hair and threw him down ; and 
whilst in the act of falling, a third ruffian cut 
him on the head. Three of the Sliastry V 
attendants remained with their master; but 
two more assassins rushing from the front, the 
wfiolo of them were wounded And disabled. 
The rest of the ft has try's friends and followers, 
who do not appear to have been blest with any 
large share of personal intrepidity, ran away, 
leaving him in the hands of his murderers. 
Being thus at liberty to complete their bloody 
work, they mangled . the unhappy man in a 
dreadful manner, and then departed, one of 
them exclaiming in the Mahratta language, 
u We have now finished him,” 


Thr^ of the fthastry’s people had remained at 
the temple in attendance upon one of his suite. 
As they approached the spot where the murder 
had been committed, they saw five men with 
naked swordH running towards the temple. 
This alarmed them ; hut not being aware of 
what had happened, they made their way as 
quietly as possible to the ftbaatry’s house ; 
not finding him there, they returned to the 
road, where they discovered his body cut to 
pieces. The population of Pnnderpoor is 
believed not to exceed .20,000 persons. Dis- 
tance S.E. from Poona 112 miles, and 185 
ft. E. from Bombay. Lat. 17 40', long. 75 24'. 

PIJNGOOA, or PURKOOAH, in the Bri- 
tish district of Hooghly, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
a small town with dak or relay-station for 
hearers, on the route from Calcutta to Burd- 
wan, 32 miles N.W. of former, 30 ft.E. of latter. 
Lat. 23° 3', long. 88° 18'. 

PUNGOOKESUR, in the British district 
of Gurhwal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from ftireenuggur to Thibet, 
54 miles N.K. by E. #f the foimer. Lat. 30' 37', 
long. 79* 3fi'. 

FTNRRAWUL, in the British district of 
Boolundshtihur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route 41 om Khasguuj to 
Meet ut, and 30 mile9 N\\V. of the tormer. 
Lat. 28 J 7', lqpg. 7S" 15'. 

PT T NG ANORK — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, pieridcnoy of Madras, 
79 miles ft. hy W. of Cuddapah. flat. 13" 20', 
long. 78° 37'.. * 

PUNCH, in Binsahir, a collection of hamlets 
in the district of Koonawur, on the right bank 
of the ftutluj, and at the south-eastern base 
of a range dividing the valley of the Kush an g 
from that of the Mulgun. Elevation above 
the sea 9,197 feet. Lat. 31° 35', long. 78" 20'. 

rUN< J ITRA, in the British district of Banda, 
lieut.-g(»v i-f the N.W. Provinces, a vjjlage on 
the route from the town of Banda to Jubbul- 
poor, 20 miles ft. of the former. It has water 
from a tank and wells. Lwt. 25 J 13', long. 80° 31'. 

PUNHETTI, in th*. British district of 
AUygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allyguih to that of Myupoorie, and eight miles 
S.E. of the former. Lilt. 27' 51', long. 78° 14'. 

PUN TAR, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of ftcind i^y family, a town 12 
miles S.W. of the for®: that name, the scene 
ot an engagement which took place on the 29th 
December, 1843 (the date of the victory of 
M aharnj pore), between the British and Mah- 
ratta forces. Major-General G rey, leading frffm 
Bumlelcufyd a British detachment to co-operate 
with that marching from Agra under the con- 
duct of »Sir Hugh Gough, commandcr-iu-chief, 
crossed the river ftindh at Chaadpur, and pro- 
ceeding north-west, oft the 29th, after a march 
of sixteen miles, was attacked by the Mahratta 
army, strongly posted near the village of 
Mangor. The British army took post at 
6 789 
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Puniar, and by a series of attacks di$>ve the 
enemy from all points of his position and cap- 
tured all his artillery, amounting to twenty- 
four pieces, and all his ammunition. The 
Mahratta army is represented to have been 
about 12,000 strong, and to have suffered most 
severely ; the British loss amounted to thirty - 
five killed and 182 wounded. Lat. 2t>° 6', 
long. 78° 6'. 

PUNJAB (THE), an extensive territory on 
the north-west of India, so called from two 
Persian words, signifying “ five waters/* the 
name having reference to five great rivers 
which flow through it. With respect to the 
propriety of the designation, it is, however, to 
be observed, that there are in fact six rivers, 
the Indus, the Jhelum, the Oheuaub, the 
B&vee, the Boas, and the Sutlej ; but as the 
Beas has a much shorter course than the others, 
it seems to have been disregarded when the 
name of the country was bestowed. In semi- 
civilized states, and especially in those of Asia, 
the boundaries, at all times ill-defined, arc 
subject to frequent changes ; and this bolds 
true in regard to the territory lately acquired 
from the Sikhs, in consequence of their in- 
cessant wars with their neighbours to the 
north and west.$‘ In the present case, the pro- 
vince now designated the Punjab will be 
regarded as co-extensive with the recent 
empire of the Sikhs, with the exception of the 
provinces allotted by the British to Gholalv 
Singh, aitd which are now comprehended 
within the newly ^constituted kingdom of Cash- 
mere. Kegarded in this view, the Punjab will 
be found to possess natural, limits remarkably 
well defined. They are as follows: — On the 
north, the lower boundaries of Gholab Singh’s 
dominions ; on the west, the Suliman range of 
mountains; on the east- and south-east, the 
river Butlej and its continuation the Ohara. 
The shape in outline approaches that of the 
sector of a circle, the centre of which is at the 
confluence of the Punjnud and the Indus, in 
lat. 28° 65', long. 70" 31' ; the extremo radii, 
the Suliman range, bolding in general a direc- 
tion not greatly varying from north to south ; 
the Sutlej, and its continuation the Ohara, 
holding a direction from north-east to south- 
west ; the arc in its highest latitude touching 
the 35th parallel. The most western point is 
just below the confluence of the Punjnud and 
Indus ; the most eastern is between the 78th 
and 79th meridian, the length from east to 
wost is about 550 miles ;*the breadth, measured 
at right angles to this, about 420 ; the super- 
ficial extent, 73,535 square miles. No two 
regions can differ more in physical character 
than the northern and southern part of this 
territory. Within the north-east angle is 
comprehended the Alpine ^ region of Kangra. 
The north-weiut angle comprises the Eusofzye 
country, Peshawur, Kdbat, Huzara, apd the 
country thence extending southward to the 
Salt range ; the entire tract being intersected 
by mountain -ranges, and consisting of a series 


of valleys, encircled by hills. The remainder 
includes the plain country of the Punjab, dis- 
tributed into the fivc^doabs, and stretching 
south- went with a regularity rarely broken by 
| any eminence of impoitance. The declivity of 
the surface from north-ea-st to south-west is 
proved beyond question by the courso of the 
rivers, which all. descend in that direction. 
Jacquemont considers that the courses of the 
Soorsutty and «Guggur, which, flowing from 
the Himalaya, are lo^b in the desert of Bikanir, 
lie along an elevated tract dividing the Basin 
of the Jumua fiom that of the Sutlej, and that 
barometric and other observations prove the 
plaiu of the Punjab to be below that of Eastern 
Hindustan. He thence concludes the bed of 
the Sutlej, in its course through the plain, to 
be lower than that of the Jumna ; that of the 
Beas lower than that of the Sutlej ; and so in 
succession westward with regard to the beds 
of the Uavee, tho Oheuaub, and the Jhelum, 
to the Indus, flowing tluough tho lowest part 
of this extensive basin. 

About the towm of Mijndi, near the north- 
eastern frontier, and on the upper course of 
the Boas, in the most southern and lower 
ranges of the Himalaya, is an extensive tract 
of rocks and deposits of recent formation, of 
limestone, sandstone, gypsum, argillaceous 
slate, amidst which veins of quaitz occasionally 
occur. This formation is important, in conse- 
quence of containing inexhaustible beds of 
fossil salt, very compact and heavy, and of a 
reddish colour. On the west of the Punjab, 
and crossing the Doab, between the Jhelum 
and the Indus, is the Salt! range, which is cross- 
cut by the channel of the Indus, and which, to 
the north of the Daman, on the western side 
of that river, joins tile Suliman and Kliyher 
ranges. The Salt range, sometimes (on the 
west of the Indus) called the Ivalabagh range, 
holds a direction a little south of east, between 
lat. 32" 30' -*r33 J , and terminates rather 

abruptly on the right bank of the river 
Jhelum. The elevation is not great, probably 
in few places exceeding 2,900 feet above the 
sea. The formations composing it are grau- 
waeke, limestone, sandstone, gypsum, and red 
tenacious clay, investing enormous deposits of 
common halt, or chloride of sodium. 

Altogether, the ascertained mineral Wealth 
of the Punjab and its dependencies appears 
scanty in proportion to the great extent of its 
mountains. Gold is found in the sands of the 
streams of the Oheuaub, the Huroo, and the 
Swan ; graphite or plurftbago abounds in the 
Pir Panjal, bounding Cashmere on the south- 
west ; iron is also raised in Mundi, as well as 
common salt. Tho Salt range, besides the 
mineral from which it is named, produces 
antimony, alum, and silphnr. Nitre is ob- 
tained in abundance frofn the alluvial plains. 
Coal exists about the Salt range at Mukkud, 
on the left bank of the Indus, and in the 
localities of Joa, Mcealee, and Nummul. 
Scientific inquiries into the mineral resources , 
of the Salt range, and the Alpine portion of 
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tho Sindh Sagur Doab, have been authorized 
by tho government. 

No country of the same extent probably 
enjoys more largely tlitfu the Punjab tho means 
of irrigation and of #nlaud navigation, by 
means of its six noble rivers. The* most 
eastern, tho Sutlej, has ifb source in Thibet, 
in Jat. 30 J 3', long. 81° 53'. Holding a south- 
westerly course of* .about 559 miles, it receives 
the Peas, below the confluence of which, taking 
place near Hurekoc, and in lat. 31 J 12', long. 
75 ' 3', the united stream is called the (ihara 
for about 300 miles, to the confluence of tlic 
Chenaub; thenceforward the aggregate body 
of water bears the name of the Punjnud for a 
further distance of about sixty miles, to its 
confluence witjj the Indus. Next to tho 
bmtlej, westward, is the Peas, rising in lat. 
32° 24', long. 77° 12', and holding a sinuous 
course of about 290 miles, in general to the 
south-west, to its confluence with the Sutlej. 
Farther to the west flows the Ravee, the least 
in the volume of its water, though not in the 
length of its course. Issuing from a lake em- 
bosomed in the TIintalayn, in lat. 32" 30', long. 
77 J 1', it holds a very tortuous course, but 
generally in a south-westerly direction, for 
about 420 miles, to its confluence with the 
( lieihiiib. This last -mentioned river, usually 
regarded at> the hugest if the Punjab, flows in 
general west of that of the Ravee, though its 
source is in or# eastward, as it sweeps in a wido 
Ilex tu re round the upper part of the smaller 
rivers. Rising in Luhoul, irf lat. 32 48', lung. 
77' 2/', the Chetmub pursm s a circuitous 
course, but for tho »ost part south-west, and 
at the distance of about (>00 miles from its 
bouice, unites with the Jhelum, near Trimo 
buy. The unit« d stream, proceeding in the 
same direction fui about lifty miles, receives 
the water of the Ravee ; below the confluence 
it loses the name of Chenaub, and is called the 
Trimab for a further distance of 110 miles, to 
the junction of the (Ihara. Prom that point 
tho river flows about sixty miles, as before 
mentioned, to its confluence with the Indus, 
being called tho Punjnud, a name derived 
fiom its conveying the accumulated water of 
tho Peas, the Sutlej, the Ravee, the Chenaub, 
and the Jhelunn This last river rises in Cash- 
mere, the whole valley of which it drains. 
Soon after its issue therefrom, it receives a 
large tributary, tho Kishengunga, or river of 
JWazufurabad, and after a course of about 
490 miles, generally in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, it unites with tho Chenaub near Trimo 
ferry. The Indus, the most westerly of the 
Pm jab rivers, traverses the country in a direc- 
tion fiom north to south for about 500 miles, 
from Derbend to the confluence of the Punj- 
nml. These noble streams, besides affording 
means of inland navigation, scarcely equalled, 
are of inestimable value for the purposes of 
irrigation. Several of the old canals have 
been improved and enlarged. A new canal, 
intended to traverse the entire length of the 
Baiee Doab, is under construction. The 


central line is to be 247 miles in length. It 
will commence from that point where the river 
Raveo debouches bom the lowest of the Hima- 
layan ranges, thence, cutting through a high 
bank, it will cross two mountain-torrents, till 
it gaiiiH the table-lnnds ; then it will traverse 
the heart of the Manjha, passing near the 
great cities of Dtenanuggur, Puttala, and 
Umritsir; thence, striking into the deeps of 
the wildest wastes of the lower Doab, and 
running past the ruined cities, tanks, temples, 
and canals, all of which it is to vivify and 
regenerate, it will rejoin the Ravee fifty-six 
miles above Mooltan. At the thirtieth mile 
of its courf-e, a branch diverges to fertilize the 
most arid lands of the Doab, and reach the 
ancient city of Kussoor. From this branch 
again, a smaller channel is diverted to tho 
eastward, and carried on till it nearly mectB 
the Sutlej opposite the battle-field of Sobraon. 
A t the fifty-fifth mile of the grand line, another 
channel branches off, to spiead fertility down 
to the capital of Lahore. In addition to the 
main 247 miles, the Kussoor, Sobraon, and 
Lahore branches, of ^ ighty-four, sixty-one, and 
seventy-four miles lespeotively, will make np 
an aggregate of 40fi miles. 

The plniu of the Punjab iH divided by its 
rivert into five evteiMve natural sections, 
described by the native termvtfor^, signifying 
a great tongue of land lying in the bifurcation 
above the confluence of two rivers. First, the 
doab of dulinder, between the Sutlej and the 
Peas ; second, the doab of Paree, between the 
Peas and (Ihara on the ea^t, and the Ravee 
on the west • third, the doab of Rechna, 
between the Raveo on the east, and the 
Chenaub on the west ; fourth, the doab of 
Jet eh, between the Chenaub on the east, and 
the Jhelum on the west ; fifth, the doab of 
Sinde Sagur, between the Jhelum, Trimab or 
(Tienauh, and Punjnud on tho cast, and the 
TndtivS on the west,. Of these, that of Sinde 
Sagur i^tlic most extensive, but that of Bare© 
by far the most populous, a* well as tHe most 
important, containing the three great cities 
Lahore, Amritsir, and Mooltan. The regular 
and gradual slope of the great plain of the 
Punjab has been mentioned: even the upper 
part is but of moderate elevation. Thus, 
Amritsir and Lahore are each 900 feet above 
the level of the sea. the town of Jhelum about 
1,000, and the surface slopes regularly to the 
south-western extremity, where, close to Mit- 
tunkote, the elevation is about 220 feet. In 
consequence of the nearly unbroken flatness of 
the surface, the groafrrivers frequently change 
their courses in an extraordinary degree. 
“ Bands of sand traverse the country in a 
noi'th and south direction, which point out the 
old beds of rivers, and prove that all of them 
have been ehnYiged. The Sutlej, which for- 
merly ran close to the town of Loodianah, is 
now seven miles to th^ north w Ad ; the Ravee, 
whicl» twenty years ago washed the walls of 
the city of Lahore, runs in a channel three 
rnileB off to the northward ; tho Chenaub, 
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which ten or twelve years ago ran close to the 
town of ftamnuggur, is now four miles distant ; 
and the same applies to the Jheluro.” So the 
Ohara, at no great distance of time, held, for 
above 200 miles, a courso considerably west- 
ward of the present, and parallel to it. 

The climate of the plain of the Punjab is in 
general characterized by dryness and warmth. 
Little rain falls, except in those parts extend- 
ing along the southern base of the Himalaya, 
and where the south- wefet monsoou is partially 
felt, diminishing in its effect in proportion as 
it proceeds westward. According to the state- 
ment of Elphinstone, the rain “in the north of 
the Punjab exceeds that of Delhi ; but in the 
south of the Punjab, distant both from the sea 
and the hills, very little rain falls.'* Still the 
rains of the monsoon extend as far as Lahore, 
and fall heavily there in midsummer. In the 
more southern part of the plain, the soil, where 
productive, if rendered so by irrigation. In 
addition to the facilities offered by the riveis 
and canals, the Persian wheel is employed to 
draw to the surface the water of numerous 
wells. The winters are cool, even to the feel- 
ings of a European. Elphinstone observes, in 
regard to his residence iu Mooltan, at the end 
of December: “The weather was delightful 
during our stay ; the thermometer, when at 
the lowest, was Lt 2S° at sunrise : there were 
slight frosts in the night.” During the march 
of the English army through tLis country in 
1838, thin ice was formed on the water at the 
end of December, whilst in the day the ther- 
mometer rose to 70°. At the end of December, 
Elphinstone, marching through’ the doab be- 
tween the Chenaub and the Indus, found a 
very cold wind ; but it does not appear that 
snow falls in this part of the Punjab. * Burncs 
describes the weather in the beginning of 
February as cold and bleak, frequently rainy, 
and always cloudy. In January, 1839, the 
lowest ’‘fltate of the thermometer was found; on 
different nights of the months, to be respectively 
34°, 37V 38°, 44°. In the day the thermometer, 
even in midwinter, is seldom below 70 u , and 
in January generally reaches 80°, so that 
vegetation rapidly proceeds, and the wheat 
harvest is gathered by the end of April. Such, 
during winter, is tho general temperature of 
the Punjab south of the Salt range. North of 
that, and even outside the limits of the moun- 
tains, the cold is greater, an effect attributable 
to a slight increase of elevation rather than to 
change of latitude. The British, in marching 
through that tract in December, 1839, found 
the cold severe, tho thermometer during tho 
night sinking to 2° below the freezing-point. 
The heat jn summer is excessive ; in the plains 
at Mooltan it is so glreat as to be proverbial. 
At Lahore it was found, in the beginning of 
June, to raise the thermometer to 112° in a 
tent artificially cooled. A traveller, who ex- 
perienced the heat of tips season, describes it 
as “ perfectly intolerable : we are unable,” he 
adds, “ to eat, drink, or sleep, and support 
existence by suction alone,” Bernier, who 


had endured the heat of the most sultry part 
of Arabia, found that of the country between 
Lahore and Cashmere much more distressing, 
aud each morning entertained a dread of 
being utiable to survive till the evening. He 
describes his body as having become as it were 
a dry sponge, and hd no sooner took a draught 
of water than it oozed from all parts of his 
skin, from which the cuticle had peeled, leaving 
the surface covered with pustules. Some of 
liis companions died of heat even in the shade. 

The indigenous vegwtiition of tho plain of the 
Punjab closely resembles that of the drier tracts 
of Eastern Hindustan ; trees are scarce, and 
there occur extensive tracts containing only 
a few bushes, principally baboolu of the mimosa 
species. Even the date-palm p, according to 
Bunies, an exotic, introduced by the Mahometan 
invaders. Tho wild palm, a species which 
produces no fiuit, is in many places abundant ; 
as are the peloo (Salvadora perHica), various 
species of willows, the pepool (Ficus religiona), 
divers species of acacias and tamarisk, the byr- 
apple or jujube (Zizyphus ju-juba), and eap- 
paris, called here kureel, ‘juwassi, or camel- 
thorn j the talee, a tree called aissoo in Eastern 
Hindustan, and sometimes of twelve foot girth, 
useful for boat-building ; the neem (Media 
azaduraclita), the mudar (Trnpma), the toolse 
(Ocymum sanctum), kurninl or wild rue. Fuel 
is scarce, in consequence of the general absence 
of trees, and cow-dung is extensively used for 
the purpose. The towns and villages of the 
Punjab are, however, generally surrounded by 
groves; but these are usually of foiccd fruit- 
trees artificially cultivated,— date, ora n go, 
pomegranate, mulberry, apple, fig, ]K?ach, 
apricot, plum, quince, almond, and a few 
others of less importance. The mango is cul- 
tivated, but does not attain high pci lection 
except about Mooltan, and deteriorates in pro- 
portion to the advance northward. Since tho 
occupation of the province by tho British, 
endeavours hav£ not been wanting on the part 
of the government, to encourage the growth of 
timber. Arrangements have been made for 
the preservation of the tracts of forest and 
brushwood which alteady exist ; for the plant- 
ing of copses near the cantonments ; of groves 
round public buildings, and at intervals along 
the main roads, and of avenues on the banks 
of canals. 

The zoologynof the Punjab is more rich and 
varied than its botany. No accounts afFord 
authority for concluding that elephants exist 
there in a state of nature ; for though Arriau 
mentions the hunting of elephants on the banks 
of the Indus, the annuals in question cleaily 
appear to have be^n somd turned loose by the 
natives iu their hasly flight. Tigers lurk in 
the juDgle and forests, atod some times attain 
the enormous length of Aen feet. Lions are 
not uncommon. The other beasts of prey are 
panthers, leopards, hyenas, lynxes, wolves, 
bears, jackals, foxes, otters, martens, stoats, 
and divers other small vwarce ; there are also 
nylgaus, wild hogB, porcupines, various animals 
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of the deer, goat, and antelope species, mon- 
keys and bats, including the large and hideous 
vampyre, deemed gacred by the natives. 
Among the feathered tribes there are pea- 
fowl, parrots, jungle-fowl (the wild stock of 
our*common domestic fov^l), pheasants, various 
kinds of partridges, quails, water-fowl in great 
number and variety, herons, cranes, pelicans, 
eagles, vultures, hawks, magpies, hoopoes, and 
doves of various kinds. The, bulbul, or night- 
ingale of Cashmere, is inferior in note to that 
of Europe, but very beautiful. A small species 
pf alligator swairns in the rivers, es]>ecially the 
Jhelum. The porpoise ascends the Indus to a 
great distance. Among serpents, the more 
remaikable are the cobra de capello, and a 
small snake, She bite of which is almost im- 
mediately fatal. The rivers abound with fish ; 
the pulla, a delicious species of carp, swarming 
in the Indus, forms an important article of 
subsistence. Of insects, the silkworm thrives 
remarkably, and produces an article of admir- 
able quality ; bees also produce wax and honey 
in great abundanc^and of the finest kind, and 
this department of husbandry receives great 
attention. The more important domestic 
animals are the camel (especially in the south) 
and the buffalo, of winch great herds are kept 
in the neighbomiL ! of rivers, these animals 
being almost of An amphibious nature. Horses 
are bred extensively, especially in the plain 
country in tne north east, and receive great 
attention, the Sikh* being an equestrian people. 
Much additional’ light on the ornithology and 
botany of the Punjab is about to be afforded 
by an elaborate report on those subjects by 
Dr. Jameson. 

The more important crops in the low, level, 
and fertile tracts, are indigo, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, opium, wheat, which is abundant and 
in quality excellent ; buck wheat, rice, barley, 
millet, juwaree (Holcus sorghum), bajra (Hol- 
cus spicatus), moong (Phaseolu^ mungo), maize, 
various sorts of vetcheR, oil-seeds, such as Bcsa- 
nium and mustard ; peas and beans, carrots, 
turnips, onions, melons, cucumbers, and sundry 
kinds of cucurbitaceous plants. So plentiful 
is wheat, that it sells at Mooltan at from half 
a rupee to a rupee per maund. Hang, or 
hemp, is produced for the purpose of inducing 
intoxication ; saffnon, safflower for dyes, nnd a 
great number of less-important productfl. Milk, 
butter, and wool are very important objects of 
rural economy, the former being almost the 
only produce of the numerous herds of kine, 
as the slaughtering of these animals for food is 
not allowed by the Sikhs. 

*The manufacturing industry of the Punjab is 
considerable. It is exercised principally in the 
silk and cotton productions of Araritsir, Lahore, 
Mooltan, Shoojahbad, Leia, and some other 
places in the south, and in the fabrication of 
amis in Lahore. Much of the commeroe of 
the Punjab consists in the transit of the goods 
of Hindofitan to the countries west of the 
Indus. Tho chief marts are Amritsir, Leia, 
and Mooltan, Lahore being in this respect of 
5 i 


inferior importance. The imports from British 
India are principally sugar, spices, and other 
groceries ; dye-stuffs, cotton, woollen, and silk 
cloths j metals, and utensils of various kinds of 
metal ; ivory, precious stones, glass, porcelain, 
and cutlery. From the west, the imports are 
gold, turquoises, silver, silk, madder, cochineal, 
asafoetida, safflower, fruits (fresh and dried), 
wool, horses, and a few of the more portable 
manufactures of Russia. The exports, whether 
in the way of transit or the produce of the 
country, are £rain, ghee or clarified butter, 
hides, wool, silk and cotton fabrics, carpets, 
shawls, silk, cotton, indigo, tobacco, salt, and 
horses. 

The population consists of various races, 
being composed of Jats, Gujura, Rajpoots, and 
Patana. A small portion of the country in- 
cluded between the Kishengunga and the 
Indus, north of the Salt range, $s held by the 
Eusufzye Afghans. Of the races above men- 
tioned, the most prominent are the Jats, who 
are represented aB having formed the u core and 
nucleus’* of the Sikh commonwealth and armies. 
They occupy the centre portion of tho Baree 
Doab and the vicinity or Amritsur; but they 
have also extensive colonies in various parts of 
the JPunjab. In the south-west angle of the 
province, about Mooltan, thc^r are held in in- 
different repute, their importance there being 
merely agvicqjfcural. The Gujura, supposed to 
be the aborigines of Huzara, are described as 
an industnous class, devoting much attention 
to agriculture, and differing in this respect 
from the Raj {roots. The prmcipal localities of 
the Patans are Mooltan and Kussoor, in the 
Baree Doab. From the Beas to the Chenab 
the Hindqp race predominates ; but, in all 
parts of this region, the Mahomedans are 
numerously interspersed, and in the south 
they actually form the majority; but of tho 
Mahomedans a large portion are of Hindoo 
origin. From the Chenab to the Indus, the 
population chiefly consists of Hindoo converts 
to Mahomedanism. Beyond the Indus the 
pure Mahomedan race prevails. Of the whole 
population, two-thirds ate Mussulmans (both 
spurious and genuine), the remaining one third 
are chiefly Hindoos, and of these half are Sikhs. 

For administrative purposes, the province 
has been distributed into a limited number of 
territorial divisions, each division comprising 
several districts. The names of the principal 
divisions, with their respective areas and 
amount of population, are stated below. 


Area in 

Divisions. Sq. Miles. Population. 

Lahore 11,028 8,4 58,094 

Jhelum 10,761 1,702,488 

Mooltan 15,494 97U75 

Leia 15,271 3,122,821 

Peshawur 7,588 847,695 

Jullunder . . ) • 

Hoshyapoor > 8,792 2,273,037 

Kangra . . . . ) 


73,534 10,435,710 
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The Sikhs are for the most part concentrated 
about the capitals Amritsir and Lahore. The 
belief of this sect was originally, according to 
Malcolm, a pure deisnii but has so far degene- 
rated that they now consider their founder 
entitled to divine honours, and regard him as 
a saviour and mediator with Ood, Their faith 
admits the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, either as a pumshment, or a remedial pro- 
cess for moral deficiency, and of a future state 
of bliss for the good. To kill kine is con- 
sidered by them a horrible impiety. Tobacco 
is prohibited, but fermented liquors are allowed, 
and no kind of food is forbidden except beef. 
Malcolm lays down the following as the great 
points by which Hihey are separated from the 
strict Hindoos : the renunciation of the dis- 
tinctions of castes, the admission of proselytes, 
and the rendering the pursuit of arms not 
only allowably but the religious duty of all. 
The sect, though it has but recently become 
powerful, was founded by Nanac, who was 
born in 1469, at Raypur, sixty miles west of 
Lahore, and received the name of Guru, or 
u spiritual pastor,” front* his votaries, who 
themselves assumed the appellation of Sikhs, 
or “disciples.” His followers were at first 
peaoeable and humble, and remained so until 
the murder, by thj* Mahometans, of their fourth 
Guru in succession from Nanac ; on which 
event his successor, Har Govind, in revenge, 
drew the sword, which has never since been 
sheathed. Guru Govind, the fifth in succes- 
sion from Har Govind, and the tenth from 
Nanac, is regarded as the founder of the tem- 
poral power of the Sikhs. His 'votaries were 
instructed by him always to bear arras, or at 
least steel in Borne form or other, ajxmt them, 
and to assume the name of Singh, or lion, 
previously affected only by the Rajpoots. By 
this name they are distinguished from the other 
Sikhs, #r followers of Ba^a Nanac. They 
ceased to have any spiritual leader after the 
death o^, Govind, who was killed in 1708 ; and 
from that period, until the power of Runjeet 
Singh became paramount, they constituted a 
turbulent and irregular republic, holding, in 
cases of great emergency, a Guru-mata, or 
general diet, at Amritsir, but at other times 
engaged incessantly in petty warfare with each | 
other. Runjeet viewed the congregated meet- 
ings at Amritsir with great jealousy, and built 
at that place the great fortress of Govindghur, | 
ostensibly to protect, but actually to overawe 
and control, the excited followers of Govind, 
who resorted there. Those SikhB who adhere 
to the original doctrines of Nanac are called 
Khalaaa ; they are less fanatical and warlike 
than the Singhs, or followers of Guru Govind. 
Of these latter, a peculiar class is called Acalis, 
or immortals, and sometimes Nihungs. Their 
fanaticism, Burnes observed, borders on in- 
sanity, and thejr seem to bb at war with all 
mankind. They go about heavily armed, 
frequently ^bearing a drawn sword in ''each 
hand, two other swords in tbeir belts, a match- 
lock on their back, and on their turbans iron 


quoits six or eight inches in diameter, with 
their outer edges sharpened ; and these, it is 
asserted, they throw witjh such force, as well 
as precision of Aim, as to lop* off the leg of a , 
horse, or even of an elephant. Osborne, how- 
ever, who has frequently seen them try their 
skill, found them to be very bungling, and the 
missile in their hands to be very ineffioieirt. 
They are a lawlesS and sanguinary class, and 
would have rendered the country desolate, had 
they not been vigorously coerced by Runjeet 
Singh. 

The sacred l>ooks of the Sikhs are called 
Granth (scripture). The principal of them arc 
the Adi- Granth , composed by Nanac, their first 
Guru, and the Das Padshah, Jce Granth , com- 
posed by Guru Govind, theis last spiritual 
guide. They charge in battle to the war-ory, 
Waif Guruji ka Path, “ 0 Victory to our 
master the Guru ! ” 

The Sikhs as soldiers appear in a respectable 
light. Their repeated and signal successes 
against the formidable Afghans are conclusive 
evidence of their valour ; jjiey are patient of 
fatigue and privation, and, in case of reverse, 
readily rally. Malcolm gives rather a favour- 
able view of their character. “The Sikh 
soldier,” he says, “ is, generally speaking, 
brave, active, and cheerful, without polish, 
but neither destitute of sincerity nor attach- 
ment.” But for the occurrence of some recent 
events, the present race of Sikhs might have 
claimed exemption from thr charge of cruelty. 
Their celebrated maharaja, Runjeet Singh, 
rarely shed the blood either of criminals or of 
his personal enemies, ant?' he appears to have 
aspired to the praise of clemency. 

In person, the Sikhs bear a general resem- 
blance to other peopTI of Hindoo origin, but 
they are more robust ; the result of a more 
varied and liberal diet : they especially excel 
others of the Hindoo race in having the lower 
extremities full, muscular, and symmetrical. 
Their women are esteemed beautiful. 

The general dress of the male portion of the 
Sikh population consists of a jacket and trow- 
sers reaching to the knee ; of late, the chiefs 
have lengthened the trowsers to the ancles. 
They also wear shawls and scarfs, and wrap 
their heads in thin narrow cloth'll, so as to form 
a rude turban. The Sikbs are in general 
remarkably illiterate ; Runjeet Singh was 
unable to read or write, and most of his 
courtiers were alike destitute of these element- 
ary attainments. This Slav, perhaps be ac- 
counted for from the fact of most of the sect, 
including Runjeet himself tracing their origin 
to the Jats, a Rajpoot trifco of very low ordeV. 

The language of the Punjab is called by 
Malcolm a jargon, confounded of various 
tongues. As spoken in large towns, it is a 
dialect of the Urdu or Hindustani : in the 
villages, the dialect in use is Jathky, sprung 
from a cognate root, and originally the lan- 
guage of the country : on the southern fron- 
tier, Punjaubi contains a large admixture of 
Siudhi. There are two characters used, — 
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Laude, that of common translation, and Ghvr- 
mukki , or the character of the Granth. Mea- 
sures have been take^ by the government for 
the promotion of popular education. The 
indigenous schools ar£ of three descriptions, 
resorted to by Hindoo^ Mussulmans, and 
Sikhs respectively. A government educa- 
tional institution, partaking of a collegiate 
character, has been founder! at Araritsir. It 
is remarkable that female education is to be 
met with in all parts of the Punjab. The 
girls and the teachers (ilso females) belong to 
all of the three races above enumerated. 

In facilities of communication, this province 
enjoys great advantages. Besides those af- 
forded by its noble rivers, it possesses others 
in a number «>f roads constructed since its 
occupation by the British. Of these the 
principal is the main road from south-east to 
north-west, from Lahore to Peshawur, passing 
the towns of Wuzeerabad, Jhelum, Rawul 
Pimlee, and Attock. From Lahore this road 
is continued in a south-easterly direction across 
the Jullunder Do|b to Loodiana, where it 
communicates with the grand trunk road from 
Calcutta. 2. From north to south, from 
Lahore to Ferozepore ; 3. from north-east to 
south-west, from Lahore to Moultan ; 4. from 
cast to west, fron Lahore to Dera Ismael 
Khan ; 5. from north-west to south-east, from 
Dera Ismael j<han, passing the town of .lining, 
in the Rechna Doab, and traversing the%aree 
l)oab to Ullohur, where it joins the road from 
Dolhi ; 6. from south to north, from Amritsir 
to Sealkote. There are, besides, several routes 
connecting the greft noithern cities with the 
chief southern outlet at Mooltan. 

The Sikh realm has many considerable towns : 
of these, the most worthy of notico are — 
Lahoro, Amritsir, Pind Dadun Khan, Mool- 
tan, Peshawer, Dera Ghazee Khan, Dera 
Ismael Khan, Julmder, Vazeerabad, Leia, 
Nurpur, Le, Jelum, Jelalpoot. Shoojabad, and 
several others, especially noticed under their 
names in the alphabetical arrangement. 

The Punjab was, in remote antiquity, the 
scene of some of Alexanders most arduous 
exploits. At the beginning of the eleventh 
century of the Christian era, it was ravaged, 
widely and sweepingly, by Mahmood of Ghiz- 
nee, “the Destroyer.” Lahore for about a 
ccntuiy remained in possession of the suc- 
cessors of Mahmood, and was frequently the 
seat of their government, until 1180, when 
the Ghaznevide dynasty was uprooted by 
Mahomed, sultan of Ghore. Subsequently 
to this event, the Punjab became the prey of 
a* succession of weak, licentious, and turbulent 
rulers, among whom the Afghans generally 
predominated, until, in 1520, Baber gained 
the victory of Paniput, and, ‘ascending the 
throne, established the sovereignty of the 
Tiinurian family. In 1748, Ahmed Shah 
Durani, finding the power of the Moguls 
brokon by the invasion of Nadir Shah, over- 
ran the Punjab with an Afghan army, and 
made himself master of Lahore ; and in 1756 


the Mogul emperor of India ceded to him 
these conquests. Soon after this, the power 
of the Sikhs began to assume a formidable 
aspect, and in 1768 they overran the country 
east of the Jhelum, ana, crossing that river, 
took the celebrated fortress Rotas. In 1797, 
Shah Zeman Durani invaded the Punjab and 
took Lahore, but being immediately recalled 
by an insurrection at home, left the country 
in greator confusion than he found it. The 
expulsion of Shah Shooja in 1809, and con- 
sequent subversion of the Afghan monarchy, 
facilitated the rise of Runjeet Singh, a Sikh 
of the caste of Jats, oqe of the humblest but 
most numerous among the Rajpoots. In 1799, 
this adventurer had obtained from Zeman Shah 
Durani a grant of Lahore, and in the same 
year succeeded in expelling three rival Sikh 
chieftains, who had maintained themselves 
there. In 1809, having extemjpl his power 
over the greater part of the Punjab, and some 
of the petty hill states, he carried his arms 
across the Sutlej, and attacked the Sikh chief- 
tains under British protection. Negotiations 
ensued, and were bmught to an amicable con- 
clusion by a treaty, providing u that the Bri- 
tish government will have no concern with 
the territories and subjects of the raja to the 
northward of the river Sutltg,” and that Run- 
jeet Singh would not commit or suffer any 
encroachment on the possessions or rights of 
the chiefs on*the left bank of that river. In 
1818, Runjeet Singh stormed Mooltan, and 
extended his power over the whole southern 
part of the Punjab, and in the same year 
marched a fdree across the Indus, and made 
himself master of Peshawer. In 1819, the 
Maharaja of the Sikhs, as Runjeet styled 
himself, conquered the Derajat, on the west 
side of the Indus, and Cashmere. In 1831, 
at Rooper, on the Sutlej, an interview took 
place, amidst great pomp and display, be- 
tween Jtunjeet Singh and Lord Auckland, the 
Governor- General of British India, and a 
paper was placed in the handB of the Sikh 
ruler promising him the perpetual amity of 
the British government. In 1835, Gholab 
Singh, a vassal of the Maharaja, reduced to 
subjection the extensive hill state of Ladakh, 
or Middle Tibet ; and five or six years later, 
the same chieftain subdued Bulti, or Little 
Tibet. In 1838 Runjeet Singh became a party 
in the tripartite treaty with the British go- 
vernment and Shah Shooja, and succeeded in 
obtaining a stipulation securing to him the 
right to all the territories which he then pos- 
sessed on both eidfcs of the Indus. Runjeet 
Singh died in July, 1839, and was succeeded 
by his son Kuruck Singh. The latter died in 
1840, and, as was generally believed, from 
the effects of poison. Before the funeral 
ceremonies for this prince were fully euded, 
bis son and successor was killed by the failing 
of a beam — a catastrophe not accidental, 
thotfjgh intended to have the appearance of 
being so. A competition for the. vacant 
throne then ensued between the widow of 
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Kurqck Singh and a reputed sou of Runjeqt 
Singh, named Shore Singh, but who, though 
born in wedlock, had been subjected by bis 
alleged father to the stigma of illegitimacy. 
Shore Singh finally succeeded ; but his triumph 
was of short duration : near the close of the 
year 1843 he was assassinated ; and this was 
followed by a widelv-spread, frantic, and 
sanguinary anarchy, which, after raging with 
a fury that overspread the Punjab with deso- 
lation and misery, eventuated in an aggressive 
movement upon the British dominions. The 
British government, ever reluctant to inter- 
pose in the internal dissensions of neighbour- 
ing states, had of course no choice but to 
resort to arms when its own territories were 
invaded. The appeal was crowned with suc- 
cess to the righteous cause, although the con- 
flicts of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and 
Sobraon, attest the obstinacy of those who, 
having thrown their own" country into con- 
fusion, proceeded to extend that confusion, 
if possible, to the territories of a neighbour 
anxious only to preserve the relations of 
peace, but whoso power was as great as his 
disposition was pacific. The insolent foe was 
driven back ; and it was in the Seilc capital 
Lahore, then occupied by the British, that 
the treaty which was designed to regulate 
the future position of each government to- 
wards the other was concluded. But it was 
not destined loDg^to command e . en a nominal 
acquiescence. Treachery and perfidy, almost 
unparalleled in the annals of even oriental 
affairs, provoked a further manifestation of" 
British power, and the Governor -General came 
to the conclusion that, to use his own language, 
“ no other course is open to us than to prose- 
cute a general Punjab war with Vigour, and 
ultimately to %ccupy the country with our 
own troops/’ It would ^occupy far greater 
space than can here be spared to detail the 
events which followed. The battle of Chilliau- 
wallab, which at the time excited mifck dis- 
cussion, •'and the victory of Gujerat, were 
among the most noticeable. The reault was 
not less triumphant, apd was far more decisive 
than that of the former war. 

On the 29fch of March, 1849, Lahore was 
again the scene of a most imposing spectacle, 
the actors in which were assembled for the 
same object as on a previous occasion — the 
settlement of the affairs of the Punjab. In 
the contest between good faith and treachery, 
victory bad decided for the former. The Bri- 
tish, now masters of the Punjab, held the 
determination of its fate, \»nd tliat determina- 
tion was the most happy for the people of the 
conquered territory that could have taken 
place. On the day and at the place above 
named, it was solemnly proclaimed that the 
family of Runjeet Singh had ceased to reign, 
and that the country of the Five Rivers was 
incorporated with the British empire. The 
effects which have followed the incorporation, 
eo different from the usual results of conquest, 
may be syen in the remarks addressed by the 


Court of Directors of the Bast-India Company 
to the government of India, on receiving a 
report or the first two or three years only of 
British administration. 

“In the short perbd which has elapsed 
since the Punjab became a part of the Brjtisli 
dominions, results have been achieved such as 
could scarcely have been hoped for as the 
reward of many years *of well-directed exer- 
tious. The formidable army which it had 
required so many battles to subdue, has been 
quietly disbanded, and the turbulent soldieiy 
have settled to industrious pursuits. Peace 
and security r&gn throughout the country, 
and the amount of crime is as small as iu 
our best-administered territories. Justice has 
been made accessible, without costly formali- 
ties, to the whole population. Industry and 
commerce have been set free. A great mass of 
oppressive and burthensome taxation has been 
abolished. Money rents have been substituted 
for payments in kind, and a settlement of tho 
land revenue has been completed in nearly the 
whole country, at a considerable reduction on 
the former amount. In the settlement, tho 
best lights of recent experience have been 
turned to the utmost account, and the various 
errors committed in a moie imperfect state of 
our knowledge of India have been carefully 
avoided. Cultivation has already largely in- 
creased. Notwithstanding the great sacri- 
fices #f revenue, there was a surplus, after 
defraying the civil and tjhe local military 
expenses, of fifty- two lacs in the first, and 
sixty-four and a half lacs in tho Becond year, 
after annexation. Duringithe next ten years, 
the construction of the Baree Doab Canal, 
and its branches, and of the great network of 
roads already in rapid progress, will absorb 
the greater part of the surplus; but e\en 
during this interval, according to the Board’s 
estimate, a balance will be left of more than 
double the amount of the cost of two corps, 
at which the Governor- General computes the 
augmentation of the general military expenses 
of India due to the acquisition of the Punjab. 
After the important works in question are 
completed, tho Board of Administration, ap- 
parently on sound data, calculates on a per- 
manent surplus of fifty lac.* per annum 
applicable to general purposes. 

“ Results like these reflect tho highest 
honour on the administration of your Lord- 
ship in Council, and on the system of Indian 
government generally. It is a source of just 
pride to us, that our services, civil and mili- 
tary, should have afforded men capable, in so 
short a time, of carrying into full effect such 
a series of enlightened and beneficent mea- 
sures. The executive functionaries in the 
subordinate ranks have proved themselves 
worthy of the honourably career which awaits 
them. The members of the Board of Ad- 
ministration, Sir Henry Lawrence, Mr. John 
Lawrence, Mr. Mansell, and Mr. Montgomeiy, 
have entitled themselves to* be placed in the 
foremost rank of Indian administrators/’ 
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PUNJNUD, a great stream of the Punjab, 
discharges into the Indus the collected water 
of the Ohara and Trimab, and consequently of 
the Sutlej, Beas, Ka^ee, Chcnaub, ana Jhelum. 
The great channel bdhring the name of Punj- 
nuji commences at the confluence of the Ghara 
and Trimab, in lat. 29° 21', long. 71° 3', and, 
taking a south-westerly course of about sixty 
miles, joins the Indus neafly opposite Mittun- 
kote, and in lat. 28° 57', long. 70° 30'. 

PUNKEEMATH, the British district of 
Curhwal, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Sireenuggur to Thibet, 
43 miles E.N.E. of the former. Lat. 30° 27', 
long. 79 ’ 30'. 

PUNNAGHUK, in the British district of 
Saugor and JSerbudda, a town on the route 
from Allahabad to Jubulpoor, 201 miles 8.W. 
of former, and 10 N.E. of latter. To the 
south-east of the town is a very fine tank. 
Elevation above the sea 1,477 feet. Lat. 
23° 16', long. 80° 3'. 

PUNNAH, in Bundelcund, a town, the 
principal place of the territory of the same 
name, lies on the route from Banda to Jub- 
bulpore, 02 miles S. of tlie former, 109 N. of 
the latter. It is situate on the north-eastern 
slope of a baT^n -inge, or rather plateau, 
rising about 300 feet above the Bindachal 
plateau, stretching towards the north-east, 
and from tftis town styled by Franklin the 
Pumuih Hills. -T^ie site, which is picturesque, 
is close to an extensive jlnl or tank, formed by. 
embanking the extremity of a deep valley. 
A palace, formerly the occasional residence 
of Uhuttur Saul, noted as the founder of the 
short-lived independence of Bundelcund, is 
situate on the bank of the jhil, and around are 
many* mausoleums of elaborate and tasteful 
architecture. In tho jhil arc alligators, con- 
sidered by the Hindoos sacred. Though now 
quite in ruins, Pummli was once a fine well- 
bud t town, the houses beiifg generally con- 
structed of squared sandstone, and covered 
with tiles. A pathway of large Hags extends 
down the middle of the streets, which have an 
air of solidity, cleanliness, and convenience. 
"Whole streets, however, are now desolate, 
being tenanted only by largo troops of mortkeys, 
which, posted oi^tlie roofs or at the windows, 
view passengers without alarm. The palace of 
the rajah is a spacious, beautiful building, sur- 
mounted by high, elegant kiosks, and having its 
exterior crowded with numerous ornamental 
carvings ; but it is in many places ruinous. 
The town is crowded with Hindoo temples, in 
tt mixed style of architecture, partaking of 
the Saracenic, and partly derived probably 
from the Mussulmans. There does not appear 
to be any mosque in the town, it being almost 
exclusively inhabited by Hindoos. There are 
here, however, some followers of Pran Nath, 
a Khetriya, who, being versed in Mahomedan 
learning, as well as in his own, attempted to 
reconcile the two religions. There is a build- 
ing consecrated to the use of this sect, in one 


apartment of which, on a table covered with 
gold cloth, lies the volume of the founder. 

The former prosperity of this place resulted 
from the diamond-mines in the vicinity. The 
diamonds are found in several localities, of 
which one is situate a short distance to the 
north-east of the town ; and hence the mines 
there are called the Punnah mines. The 
ground at the surface, and a few feet below, 
consists of ferrugineous gravel, mixed with 
reddish clay ; and this loose mass, when care- 
fully washed and searched, affords diamonds, 
but few in number, and of small size. The 
matrix containing in greater quantity the 
more valuable diamonds, lies considerably 
lower, at a depth varying generally from 
twelve to forty feet, and is a conglomerate of 
pebbles of quartz, jasper, hornstone, Lydian 
stone, and some others. The fragments of 
this conglomerate, quarried and brought to 
the surface, are carefully pounded, and after 
several washings, to remove the softer and 
more clayey parts, the residue is repeatedly 
searched for the gem. As is common in such 
seductive pursuits, ^he return often falls below 
the outlay, and the adventurers are ruined. 
The business is now much less prosperous than 
formerly ; but Jacquemont does not consider 
that there are any symptoma of exhaustion in 
the ailamantiforous deposits, and attributes 
the unfavourable change to the diminished 
value of the* gem every wl^re. The rejected 
rubbish, if examined after a lapse of some 
years, has been frequently found to contain 
valuable diamonds, which some suppose have 
in the inteival been produced in the congenial 
matrix ; but experienced and Bkilful miners 
are generally of opinion that diamonds which 
escaped a* former search, in consequence of 
incrustation by some opaque coat, have been 
re mlerod obvious to the sight from its removal by 
fracture, frictiou, or yome other accidental cause. 
More tensive and important is the adara&n- 
tiferouf tract extending from twelve to twenty 
miles north-east of the town of Punnah, and 
worked in ihe localities of Kamariya, Brijpnr, 
Bargari, Myra, aud Etawa. Diamonds of the 
first water, or completely colourless, are, how- 
ever, very rare, most of those found being 
either pearly, greenish, yellowish, rose- 
coloured, black, or brown. Franklin conjec- 
tures the ferrugineous conglomerate to havo 
been of igneous origin, but Brewster’s authority 
is against r this opinion. While admitting the 
possibility of the diamond having been in a 
state of igneous fusion, that writer considers 
it highly improbable that it ever was so. The 
conglomerate matrix of the diamond rests on 
sandstone, which Franklin, from observations 
on the hUi-side, and in the deep ravines in the 
neighbourhood, conjectures to be at least 400 
feet thick, and remarks, “that there are 
strong indications of coal underlying the 
whole mass.” Duryig the prosperity of the 
mints, a tax of twenty-five per cent, was 
levied on their produce ; but the tax now im- 
posed is stated to exceed this rate. The 
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revenue ia divided in proportions between the 
rajahs of Punnah, Banda, and Chircaree. 
Franklin, calculating the share of the Punnah 
state at 30,000 rupees, and the aggregate of 
the other shares at a fourth of that sum, esti- 
mates the value of the diamonds found in three 
mines at 1 20,000 rupees per annum. Pogson, 
who worked one of the mines on his own 
account, considers “ that inexhaustible strata 
producing diamonds exist here ; ” and Jacque- 
mont imagines that if the mines were properly 
worked, their productiveness would be found 
not to have diminished. None of the great 
diamonds now known appear to be traceable 
to the mines in the vicinity of Punnah, and 
Tieffenthaler mentions it as a general opinion 
that those of Golconda are far superior. 

The territory of which Punnah is the prin- 
cipal place is bounded on the north by the 
British district of Banda, and by one of the 
outlying divisions of the native state of Chir- 
karee ; on the east by the Saugor and 
Nerbudda estates of Sohawul, Oocheyra, and 
Myheer ; on the south by the British territory 
of Saugor and Nerbudda ; land, on the west by 
several of the petty states of Bundelcund. It 
lies between lat. 23° 52' — 25° 5', long. 79° 50' 
— 80° 45', and in 1832 was Btated to com- 
prise 688 square^ miles ; to contain 1,662 
villages, with a population of 67,000 souls ; 
and to yield a revenue of eight lacs (80,000/.) 
but the income supposed in 1848 to be 
only one-half of the above amount. The state 
pays a tribute of 10,000 rupees (1,000/.), and 
maintains a force of 250 cavalry and 3,000 
infantry. 

Early in the eighteenth century, Chutter 
Saul threw off subjection to the sovereign of 
Delhi, and assumed the title of 'rajah of 
Punnah, but being hard pressed by the Mus- 
sulman chief of Furruckabad, had recourse to 
the assistance of the Peishwa, by whose aid he 
was, in' 1733, rescued from his perilous posi- 
tion. After his death, the succession became 
disputed, and the country fell into a distracted 
Btate, until the Peishwa ceded a portion of 
his rights in the province of Bundelcund to 
the East-India Company by the treaty of 
Bassein in 1802 ; the cession being confirmed 
and extended by the subsequent treaty in 
1817- In 1807, the British authorities granted 
the raj or territory of Punnah to Kishor 
Singh, a descendant and representative of the 
house of Chutter Saul. 

The rajah of Punnah was one of the few 
Bundelcund chiefs' who had not consented to 
abolish suttee; and upon** the occurrence of 
his death, in 1849, the sacrifice took place. 
Instructions were thereupon given to the Bri- 
tish agent to defer the recognition of the late 
chiefs brother as his successor, in order to 
make use of the opportunity for inducing him 
to enter into engagement for its future 
prevention. «, 

The elevation of the towq of Punnaft is 
1,300 feet above the sea; distant 130mileB 
S. of Calpee, by Banda; 173 S.W. of Allah- 


abad ; 668 N.W. of Calcutta, by Allahabad. 
Lat. 24° 44', long. 80° 15'. 

PUNNAIR.— See Pu.kiar. 

PUNNECOIL, in tye British district of 
Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, a small 
town, with roadstead 1 , on the north-west coast 
of the Gulf of Manar. The approach from 
the south is dangerous, in consequence of an 
extensive reef stretching in that direction ; 
but a ship having . safely made its way past 
that danger may anchor securely in seven or 
oight fathoms, with bottom soft mud, and two 
miles from the beach. Vegetables are scarce, 
but water, swine, sheep, and fish, abundant. 
Lat. 8° 39', long. 78° 11'. 

PUNNEEALA, in the Daiqan division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the right hank 
of the Indus, 122 miles K.S.W. of the town 
of PeBhawar. Lat. 32 > 15', long. 70° 57'. 

PUNNOH, in the territory of Bhurtpore, a 
small town on the route from Agra to Ajmeer, 
43 miles W. of former, 185 E. of latter. Sup- 
plies may be had, and water is obtainable from 
wells. Lat. 27° 4', long. 77° 24'. 

PUNTA DEYRA.— A town in the British 
district of Shikarpoor, province of Scinde, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, 27 miles S.W. by W. of 
Shikarpoor. Lat. 27° 49', long. 68 u 18'. 

PUNT1, in the British district of Bareilly, 
division of Pillibheot, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Bareilly 
to Petoragurh, and 70 miles ii. E. of the former. 
Lat. 29° 2', long. 80° 3*. 

PUNWAR. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
ofJeypoor, 81 miles S. by W. from Jeypoor, 
and 72 miles S.E. from Ajmeer. Lat. 25 48', 
long. 75° 36'. w 

PUNWAREE, in the British district of 
Humeerpoor, the principal place of the per- 
gunnah of the same name, a town on the route 
from Goona to Celpee, 126 miles S.W. of the 
latter. It has water from a lake. Lat. 25° 26', 
long. 79° 32'. 

PURAI, in the territory of Oude, a town 
on the route from Azimgurh to Faizabad, 
76 miles N.W. of the former, 10 S.K. of the 
latter, two S.W. of the right bank of the 
Ghaghra. Lat. 26° 43', long. 82* 10'. 

PURANEEPOOR, in tlifc British district 
of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the right bank of the 
Ganges, 779 miles N.W* of Calcutta by the 
river route, 29 miles S.E* of Allahabad by the 
Rame. Lat. 25° 18', long, 82° 14'. 

PURBANEE. — A tovjrn in Hyderabad, t#r 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of theDoodna river, and 174 miles N.W. 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 17', long. 76° 60\ 

PURGAI, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the 'N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Euttebgurh, and 10 miles 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 26° 33', long. 
80° 17'. 
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PURGY.— A town in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, 41 miles W.S.W. from 
Hyderabad, and 338 miles E. by S, from 
Sbolnpoor. Lat. 17°*! O', long. fl° 58'. 

FURKUNDJ3E, ill the British district of 
Gurhwal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Sireenuggur to the 
native state of Tibet* 28 miles N.E. of the 
former. Lat. 30° 30', long* 79° 10'. 

PURKYAL, or TUZHEGUNG, in Bussa- 
hir, a peak of the ridge in the district of 
Koonawur, separating the Spiti from the Sutlej, 
and rising six or seven miles north-east of the 
confluence of those rivers. A poiut on a peak 
two mile<t west of the highest summit was 
reached by Gerard, who on this height, 19,411 
feet above the^evel of the sea, found the ther- 
mometer, on the 18th of October, only 10° 
below the freezing-point, and the ground free 
frfmi snow. The elevation of the highest peak 
was ascertained to be 22,488 feet above the 
sea. Vegetation was observed to reach the 
height of 17,000 feet ; and it is intimated that 
its farther progreswas checked by want of soil. 
At the highest point reached, the peak was 
found to be formed of enormous disunited 
blocks of granite, between which were large 
lumps of ice, clear as crystal. Lat. 31° 54', 
long. 77° 46'. 

P UR EAHREMEDY. — A tract inhabited 
by one of tha independent hill tribes of Orissa, 
bordering on the western frontier of the British 
district of Ganjam : its centre is in lat. 19° 20', 
long. 84 J 10'. 

PURL AH REMEDY. — A town in the 
British district of Ganjam, presidency of 
Madras, 78 miles S.W. by W. of Ganjam. 
Lat. 18° 47', long. 84° 10'. 

PTTRLEY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 165 miles N.W. by W. 
from Hyderabad, and 123 miles E. by S. from 
Ahiuednuggur. Lat. 18° 51'* long. 76 J 38'. 

PURMUTftr. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Salem, presidency of Madras, 37 miles 
S. by W. of Salem. Lat. 11° 9', long. 78° 6'. 

PURNABADA RIVER.- A large offset 
of the Attree, from which it separates in lat. 
25 J 50', long. $8 J 41 , in the British district of 
Dinajepoie. After a course of sixty miles, it 
passes into the "district of Malda, which it 
traverses for twenty-five miles, and then falls 
into the Mahananda, in lat. 24° 47', long. 
88 ° 20 '. 

PURNEAH. — A British district under the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, named from its principal 
iflace. It is bounded on the north by the 
kingdom of Nepaul, and by Sikhim ; on the 
east by the British district Din agepore ; on the 
south by Malda and Bhaugulpore ; and on the 
west by Bhaugulpore. It lies between lat. 
25° 9'— 26° 37 , long. 80° 48'— 88° 23' : it is 
117 miles in length from north-east to south- 
west, and 105 in breadth : the area is 5,878 
square miles. Though remote from the sea, 
it is a level aud rather depressed tract, tra- 


versed by numerous streams, generally descend- 
ing from the Himalaya Mountains, lying to the 
north. There are no mountains or hills within 
Purneah, the chief eminence throughout this 
extensive tract being a conical peak, about 
100 feet high, at Munnearee. The principal 
rivers which skirt or intersect the district are 
the Ganges, the Rosee, the Gogaree, and the 
Mahan unda. Besides these rivers, there are 
numerous smaller streams, connected with the 
larger and with each other, and in general 
admitting craft of considerable burthen; so 
that few tracts have equal advantages of irri- 
gation and water-carriage. The lowest part of 
the surface is that contiguous to the bank of 
the Ganges, at the south-east corner of the 
district, and it may be estimated to have an 
elevation of 123 feet above Calcutta. Tita- 
liya, on the north-east frontier, and probably 
the highest point in the district, has an 
elevation estimated at 275 feet above the sea. 
There are no lakes of any magnitude in Pur- 
neah, but many jhils or extensive shallow 
ponds, which, according to all appearance, 
were formerly the deeper parts of the channels 
of rivers which have changed their courses. 

In the latter part of spring, and the com- 
mencement of summer, the westerly winds in 
the 'south of the district br^ng very hot, dry 
weather. During the peribdical rains, from 
the early part of summer to the middle of 
autumn, easterly winds pafvail. In spring, 
violent squalls are coSnmon, which, setting in 
sometimes from the north, at others from 
the norfh-west and north-east, “sire accom- 
panied by uncommon quantities of hail. In 
one storm, by far the greater part of the stones 
were as large as walnuts, and vast numbers 
were like fcmall apples, while several were like 
ordinary-sized oranges.” The cold of winter 
is in every part of the district sufficient to pro- 
duce hoar-frosts, and, at times, seriously to 
damage the more tender crops’. Earthquakes 
are nqt unfrequent, several shocks usually 
occuring every year, but so slight aS to cause 
no material injury. 

The staple produce „of the district is rice, 
wb icli is cultivated with -'onsiderable care. The 
summer rice (bhadai) is a veiy important crop, 
and is usually followed in the cool season by 
ciops of wheat, barley, pulse, or oil-seeds, or 
sometimes intermixed with other articles. 
The varieties of winter rice are very numerous. 
Besides maize or Indian com, various kinds of 
millet are raised. The principal esculent vege- 
tables are baygan or egg-plant, spinage, various 
kinds of amaranfuus and of cucurbitaceous 
plants, sweet potatoes, common potatoes, pea#e, 
cabbage, and yams ; the condiments, ginger, 
capsicum, turmeric. The cultivation of the 
sugarcane was found by Buchanan to be very 
limited and unskilful, and that of cotton sub- 
ject to the flame remarks. Tobacco, a great 
favourite with the 9 populatidfa, is extensively 
cultivated, as is hemp, for supplying the power- 
ful stimulant called bang. Betel is nlso one of 
the productions of the district. The opium- 
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poppy was believed by Buohanan to be secretly 
reared to some extent. Indigo is the principal 
commercial crop. Safflower Is represented as 
an object of some importance towards the 
eastern part. The mulberry-tree was, in the 
time of Buchanan, confined to three small divi- 
sions of the south-east corner of the district, 
but there the number was very great. It 
was, however, found to be a precarious branch 
of industry, as in some years the crop of leaves 
totally failed, and in others, the worms, with- 
out any ascertained cause, perished, without 
producing silk. The cultivation appears to 
have been in many instances slovenly. 

Cotton is imported from Mirzapore and other 
iftaces lying to the west ; sugar is imported 
mom the British districts Dinajpur, Tirhoot, 
and Patna. The only external commerce from 
the district is to Nepaul. The chief exports 
are cattle, coarse cotton fabrics, silk, indigo, 
and grain. Banking is carried on to some 
extent, especially at the town of Purneah, 
where there are some considerable capitalists ; 
but so scanty is the circulating medium, that, 
according to Buchanan, a nupee in this country 
is a large sum ; for, being a ploughman’s money 
wages tor two months, it may be considered of 
as much importance in the circulation of the 
country as three of four pounds sterling may 
be considered in England. The amount of the 
population is given under the article Bengal. 

Purneah, the cilpital, # and the other towns 
of importance within the district, are described 
under their respective names in the alphabeti- 
cal arrangement. The principal routes are — 
I. From south-west to north- east, from Bhau- 
culpore, through the town of Purneah to Tita- 
leea, and thenco to Darjeeling ; 2. from south- 
east to north-west, from Maldah, through the 
town of Purneah, to Nathpur ; 3. from east to 
west, from Dinajpore to the town of Purneah, 
and thence to Mozufferpore* in Tirhoot ; 4. from 
south tq north, from Rajmahal to Purneah and 
Nathpore. & 

The fabulous history of this tract represents 
that at a remote period of antiquity it formed 
part of the primeval realm of Mithila, and was 
governed by a rajah, whose daughter was Sita, 
the renowned spouse of Kama ; and whose 
abduction by Jlawan, the demon-tyrant of 
Ceylon, gave rise to the war which is the sub- 
ject of the Kamayana. The district appears to 
nave been subjugated by the Mussulmans about 
the year 1541, and was acquired by the East- 
India Company in 1765, under the firman of 
Shah Alum, of Delhi. 

JPURNEAH. — The principal place of the 
British district of the same name, under the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal It is situated on the banks 
of the Little Kern, occupying both sides of the 
river, and lying on the route from Bbaugulpore 
to Titaleea, 78 miles N.B. of the former, arid 72 
8.W, of latter, ^t includes a space of about 
three miles square ; but much of it is occupied 
by plantations, gardens, and open places. The 
best part of the town is on the left side of the 


river, and consists of one wide and tolerably 
straight street, half a mile long, the houses in 
which are pretty well ljuilt and tiled. Two 
inferior streeft, parallel to the principal one, 
run on each side of it.° It is surrounded by 
straggling suburbs, 5 in one of which, called 
Maharajganj, are situate the buildings for the 
acoommodatiop of the civil establishment of 
the district, which consists of a civil and 
sessions judge, a sudder aumeen, a moonsiff, a 
collector, a magistrate, an assistant to collector, 
two deputy magistrates, an assistant-surgeon, 
and an uncovenanted deputy collector. The 
above are Europeans ; and there are, besides, 
a principal sudder aumeen and several moon- 
siffs, who are natives. With respect to the 
population, Buchanan observer “This town, 
which occupies a space equal to more than half 
of London, most assuredly does not contain 
50,000 people, though it is one of the best 
country towns in Bengal.” Purneah is distant 
N.W. from Calcutta by Berhampoor 283 nules ; 
S.E. from Katmandoo by Nath poor 200 miles ; 
S.W. from Darjeeling 98. Lat. 25° 46', long. 
87° 30'. 

PUROKH, in tho British district of Myn- 
poorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Myripoorie, and eight 
miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 17', long. 
79” 1\ r 

PUKOWLEE, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on tho route from the canton- 
ment of Allygurh to that <f Futtehgurh, and 
44 miles N.E. of the Latter. Lat. 27 J 31', long. 
79° 2'. 

PtTRRAINDER.— A town in one of tho 
recently sequestrated districts of Hydoiabad, 
211 miles N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 19', 
long. 75” 30'. 

PURRAUNTAJE.— A towmin the British 
district of Knira, presidency oi Bomlrny, 50 
miles N. by E. of Kaira. Lat. 23° 26', long. 
72° 53'. 

FURRAPR. — A town in the native state 
of TrAvancore, territory of Madras, 126 miles 
N.N.W. from Trivandrum, and 82 miles 
S.S.E. from •Calicut, Lat. 10° 9', long. 
76° 16'. 

PURROOA, or PARRUA, in the British 
district of Maldah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a 
town on the route from Hjfaldah to Purneah, six 
miles N. of former. It is now much ruined, 
but contains many monuments of antique 
greatness, especially tbO Adinah mosque, a 
vast structure nearly 60$ feet in breadth from 
north to south, and 300 from east to west*. 
The style of architecture is, however, rather 
complex than grand, consisting of a great 
number of pillars and domes, diminutive in 
proportion to the vast dimensions of the ground- 
plan of the building. Within the precincts are 
the tombs of Sikandar Shah and some other 
Mussulmans of rank. Besides- this vast struc- 
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ture, there are many others, but all very ruin- 
ous. The true appellation of the city is said to 
be Panduya, or Fapdoviya, derived from its 
having been founded by a rajah of the Pandu 
family, renowned in Ae lore of Hindu mytho- 
logy and romance. It lyts repeatedly been the 
seat of the government of Bengal, though Gaur 
more frequently had that distinction. Distant 
N. from Calcutta by Burfiampoor 197 miles. 
Lat. 25° 4', long. ^88° O'. 

PURSA. — A town i* the British district of 
Sarun, lieut.-gnv. of Bengal, 25 miles N.W. of 
Chupra. Lat. 25° 57', long. 84° 37'. 

PURSUER. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 53 
miles S.S. E. # of Mirzapoor. Lat. 24° 27', 
long. 82° 58'. 

PTTRSOOD, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Allygurh to 
that of Muttra, and 11 miles N.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 27° 34', long*. 77 3 54'. 

PURSUE. — A •town in Guzerat, or domi- 
nions of the Guicowar, 41 miles N.N.W. from 
Rajkotu, and 60 miles E.S.E. from Bhooj. 
Lat. 22° 51', long. 70° 36'. 

PUHTABGHf P A town on the route 
from Neeimich to Baroda, 33 miles S. of tlif 
former, and ^06 N.E. of the latter. It is the 
principal place of a raj or small state of the 
same name, underthe political superintendence 
of the Governor-Gener.il, comprising part of 
the tract called Bagur, and the whole of that 
denpminated Kantm. The raj is bounded on 
the north-west and north by the state of Me- 
war or Odeypore ; on the east by Murulesoro, 
.Towra, and liutlaum ; and on the south-west 
by Batiswarra ; and lies between lat. 23° 14' — 
2P 14', long. 74° 27'— 75\ The area is esti- 
mated at 1,457 square miles, and the popu- 
lation at 145,700. It is a hilly*and ill-cultivated 
tract, rather elevated, and hence frost is not 
unknown. The annual revenue of the rajah 
was, in 1848, estimated at 175,000 rupees, or 
17,500/. The armed force consists of 250 
cavalry and 300 infantry, with a police esta- 
blishment of 200 men. The ruling family is of 
a junior branch of that «of Odeypore. Before 
the raj became tributary to liolcar, it formed 
a dependency of the Mogul empire, and one of 
its former rulors, Salim Sing, having obtained 
from Mahomed Shah the privilege of coining 
money in bis own name, struck in the mint of 
Furtabghur the Salim Shahee rupee. The 
privilege thus conceded has been grossly abused 
by the more recent rajahs, who have permitted 
the fraudulent alteration of the standard ; and 
the debased coin issued from this mint has 
frequently been made the subject of remon- 
strance on tlic part of the British government. 
In 1818, the rajah concluded a treaty with the 
East-India Company, under which he became 
entitled to protection; he binding himself to 
subordinate co-operation, and to pay annually 
to the other contracting party a tribute of 
5 K 


72,700 Salim Shahee rupees, which sum is 
transferred to Holcar, the feudal superior of 
Purtabghur. A detail of the circumstances 
under which Dulput Singh, the regent of 
Doougcrpoor, succeeded to the raj of Purtab- 
ghur, and relinquished his claim of succession 
to that of Doougcrpoor, will be found in the 
article upon the latter state. The town of the 
same name as the district, and the chief place 
within it, though of considerable size, presents 
nothing particularly worth notice. Elevation 
above the sea 1,698 feet. Distance of the town 
direct from Mhow, N.W., 118 miles ; from 
Oojein, N.W., 80. Lat. 24° 5', long. 74° 58'. 

PURTABGURH. — A town in the lapsed 
territory of Berar or Nagpoor, 70 miles E.S.E. 
from Nagpoor, and 92 miles S.S.E. from Seuni. 
Lat. 20° 49', long. 80° 10'. 

PURTABG URII. — A district of the terri- 
tory of Oudc, named from its principal place. 
It is bounded on the north-east by the district 
of Sultanpoor ; on the east by the British 
district Jounpoor ; on the south by the British 
district Allahabad p and on the west by tljp 
districts Ahladganj and Salon. It lies between 
lat. 25" 40'— 26° 15', long. 81° 40'— 82" 5 '; is 
forty-five miles in length from south-east to 
north-west, and twenty in ^readth. It Con- 
tains the following subdivisions: 1. Purtab- 
gurli ; 2. Amethi ; 3. Dalipur Patti. 

PURTABGURH, or BELHAGHAT, in 
the territory of Oude, a town two miles south 
of the right bank of the river Saee. It is sur- 
rounded by ^decayed rampart of rnud, and on 
its west sine is a fort of the same material, in 
a ruinous state, but still inhabited by a foujdar 
or officer «f police. The site is rather elevated, 
sandy, yet not unpioductive, and water is 
found at from thirty to thirty five feet below 
the surface. Butter states the population at 
10,000, “ of whom half are Mussulmans, and 
almost all cultivator*, th»*ro being no manu- 
factured." Previously to 1«34, one of^he Com- 
pany’s native infantry regiments, with* two 
guns, was cantoned three miles north-east of 
the town, on a very healthy fcpot on the right 
bank of the Saee. Ti e ft en thaler gives a brief 
notice of Purtabgurh, which he concludes by 
observing, “ in this district much salt and 
saline earth are obtained.” Purtabgurh is 
distant N. from Allahabad 32 miles, N.W. 
from Calcutta 534, S.E, from Lucknow 90. 
Lat. 25° 54', long. 81° 59'. 

FURTABPOOR, in the British district of 
Meerut, Heut.-g 0 v.S 3 f the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Delhi to the town of 
Meerut, and eight miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 28° 55', long. 77° 42'. 

PURTABPOOR, in the British district of 
Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from tl^p cantonment of 
Allygurh to that ctf Etawah, and 41 miles 
N.W of the latter. Lat. 27° 18', long. 78° 3 5\ 

PURTOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of tho Nizoin, situate on the right 
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bank of the Doodna river, and 140 miles S.W. 
by S. from Elliohpoor. Lat. 10° 80', long. 
76 ° 18 '. 

PURTYALL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 59 
miles N.W. by W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 
10° 40', long. 80° 80'. 

PURULEA. — See Poor alia. 

PURUSGAON. — A town in the escheated 
territory of Berar or Nagpoor, 71 miles E. by 
N. from Nagpoor, and 130 miles S. from 
Jubbulpoor. Lat. 21° 18', long. 80° 14'. 

PURUSPUTI, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Azimgurh to Sultan- 
poor cantonment, 00 miles W. of the former, 
12 S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26° 17', long. 
82° 10'. 

PURWAN NUDDEE. — A. river rising in 
lat 26° 3T, long. 87° 2 / , in the British district 
of Tirhoot, and, flowing in a southerly direc- 
tion for seventy miles, generally through the 
district of Bhagulpore, falls into the Dhamora, 
in lat. 25° 38', long. 80° 49'. 

# PUSGAW. — A town in Oude, 82 miles 
N.W. by N. from Lucknow, and 16 miles E. 
by S. fronf 1 Shahjehanpoor. Lat. 27° 50', long. 
80° 13'. 

PUTAOO, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Balotia to 
the city of Jodhpoor, and 14 miles N.E. of the 
former. Lat. 25° 57', long. 72° 30'. 

PUTCHPAHAR. — A town in the Rajpoot 
Btate of Jhalawar, 32 miles W. S.W. from Jhalra 
Patun, and 53 miles E. from Neemuch. Lat. 
24° 21', long. 75 J 45'. 

PUTEANUGLA, in the British* district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Mo- 
radabad to Almora, and 20 miles N. of the 
former. Jt is situate in an open, low, level 
country, partially cultivated. Lat. 29° 4', 
long. 788 57'. 

PUTEI1UR, in the British district of Suha- 
runpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Suharunpoor to Simla, 
12 miles N.N.W. of the former. Lat. 30° 8', 
long. 77 ° 32'. 

PTJTENEE, in the British district of Mo- 
zuffurnuggur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kurnal to 
Meerut, and 19 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 29° 32', long. 77° 14'. 

PUTERA, in the British district of Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route by ChilaTara Ghat from Cawnpore 
to town of Banda, 17 miles N. of latter. Lat. 
25° 42', long. 80 ° 32'. 

PUTHIA, in the British district of Myn- 
poorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the nfbfce from Allygurh cantonment 
to that of Mynpoorie, and 37 miles S.E. §f the 
former. Lat. 27° 37', long. 78° 37'. 

PUTHONA, in the British district of Al- 


lahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Allahabad to Futteh- 
poor, 21 miles W.N.W. of the former. Lat. 
25* 32', long. &l u 38'. 

PUTHURRTA, in the British district of 
Saugor and Nerbuddr, lieut.-gov. of the N/W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Allah- 
abad to Saugor, 280 miles S.W, of former, arid 
28 N.E. of latter. Jt is situate at the east 
extremity of a range of trap hills, at an eleva- 
tion of 1,395 feet above the sea. Lat. 23° 63', 
long. 79° 11'. 

PUTJIRWA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, eight 
miles W.N.W. of Bettiah. Lat. 20° 48', long. 
84° 28'. 

PUTNEETOLA. — A town in the British 
district of Dinajepore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
40 miles S. of Dinajepore. Lat. 25° 2', long. 
88° 42'. 

PITTNI. — A small river rising in the Saugor 
and Nerbudda territory, in lat. 23° 40', long. 
80 J 1', and taking a northerly course of eighteen 
miles, it crosses the northern frontier into 
Bundelcund, through which it flows first north- 
easterly and then north-westerly, and falls into 
the Cane on the left side, in lat. 24* 20', long. 
80° S', having a total course of about seventy 
tniles. 

PUTPURGUNJ, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town near tile left bank of the 
Jumna, on the route from Allygurh to Delhi 
cantonment, and eight miles S.E, of the latter. 
It has a bazar, and is supplied with water from 
wells. Close to it was fought, in 1803, the 
engagement more generally styled the battle 
of Delhi, in which the British army under 
General Lake totally defeated the Mahrattas 
commanded by Bourquien, a French adventurer. 
Lat. 28 J 37', long. 77° 21'. 

PUTRA. — A* town in the recently lapsed 
territory of Berar or Nagpoor, seven miles 
N.N.W. from the hill zeinmdarry of Jeypoor, 
and 182 miles W. by S. from Ganjam. Lat. 
19° 17', long. 82* 23'. 

PUTRUHUT, in the district of Sohawul, 
territory of Saugor ^nd Nerteidda, a small 
town, with bazar, on route fiom Saugor, by 
Rewah, to Allahabad, 158 miles S.W. of the 
latter. It is situate on the right bank of the 
river Tons (South-eastern), here a great torrent, 
with channel 200 yards wide, and stream about 
sixty yards wide in the (fry season, and crossed 
by ford. A ruinous fortress of fine and pic- 
turesque aspect, built on a limestone rock, 
formerly commanded thQ passage, but is now 
merely the residence of lome humble relatives 
and domestics of the rajah. Lat. 24° 34', long. 
80° 59'. 

PUTSEEN. — A town in the British district 
of Rajeshaye, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 32 miles 
N.E. by E. of Rainpore. Lat. 24° S7'> long. 
89° 5'. 

PUTTACOTTE.— A town in the British 
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district of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 
29 miles S.S.E. of Tanjore, Lat. 10° 25', 
long. 79° 21'. # 

PUTTA HAT, — # A town in the British 
district of Bulloah. lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
H’mileR N.W. of Bulliah. Lat. 23°, long. 
90’46'. 

PUTTANAPARA*M. — A town in the native 
state of Travancore, presidency of Madras, 
43 ^iniles N. by W. from ^Trivandrum, and 
02 miles W.N.W. from^Tinnevelly. Lat. 9 J 5', 
long. 76° 55'. 

PUTTARY, in the territory of Rewab, 
province of Baghelcund, a small town on the 
old route from Mirzapoor to the town of 
Rewali, and <5 miles S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 24° 48', long. 82 5'. 

PUTTEEALA. — A native state in Sirhind, 
and within the jurisdiction of the commissioner 
and superintendent of the Cis-Sutlej stat^. 
It is the most important of those known as the 
Seik protected states, and the chief is regarded 
by hiH neighbours fcs the head of the Pholkean 
tribe. The original dimensions of the territory 
were extended by purchases made of additional 
dominions, on the dismemberment of the states 
of Bugbat and Keyonthul, subsequently to the 
expulsion of the Uimorkas; and further exten- 
sion more recently accrued from grants made 
by the Brittoh government., in reward of the 
fidelity displaced ^>y the rajah during the war 
with Lahore. Tne areA, exclusive of the hill 
district, is returned at 4,GS2 square miles, and 
the population at* 1,310, 960 poisons. The 
territory is among the most fertile m Sirhind, 
and expoittt great quantities of grain across 
the Sutlej to Lahore and Amritsir. By the 
manifesto issued by the British government on 
taking possession of Sirhind in 1809, the rajah 
is guaranteed the sovereignty within his own 
possessions, and is bound to furnish a quota of 
troops in case of war. Undone occasion, in 
1812, an interference with the independence 
of the rajah became indispensable, in conse- 
quence of his frantic and ruinous extrava- 
gance ; ho having so misapplied his resources, 
that when called upon to supply troops for the 
public service,* be could furnish no more than 
200 horsemen of the wor^t description. At 
length his misconduct was considered to amount 
to insanity, and ho was deposed, and placet 
under restraint. 

Tn conferring the additional territory lately 
bestowed by 'the British government on the 
rajah of Putteeala, in reward of his fidelity 
during the Lahore war, it was stipulated that 
the rajah should renounce the right of levying 
transit-duties ; should make and maintain in 
repair a military road, and abolish suttee, 
infanticide, and slave-dealing within his domi- 
nions. 

PUTTEEALA, in Sirhind, the chief place 
in a native state of the same name. It is 
situate on the river, or rather torrent, Kosilla. 
This stream, known also by the name of the 


Putteeala river, runs past the town in a very 
deep channel, yet has in time of inundation so 
large a volume of water, that a great embank- 
merit has been found necessary to preserve the 
walls from its destructive influence. It is a 
compact town, built of brick, neater and more 
cleanly than the generality in this part of 
India, and densely peopled. The citadel is 
small, and of no great strength : it is the 
residence of the rajah. Putteeala is distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,023 miles. Lat. 30° 20', 
long. 76° 25'. 

PUTTEE A LEE, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, the principal place of the per- 
gunnah of the same name, a small town near 
the north-western frontier, towards the districts 
of Mynpoorie and Budaon, and 44 miles N.W. 
of Futtehgurh. Here, in 1749, an engage- 
ment took place between Abrned Khan, the 
Afghan nawauh of Furruckabad, and Safder 
Jang, nawaub of Oude and vizier of the empire 
of Delhi. “ During the hottest part of the 
engagement,” says Hamilton, “ there suddenly 
arose a sandstorm (common in those parts of 
India), which ble\^ with violence directly in 
the faces of the Moguls, and the Afghans, 
improving this advantage, nishedibn in the 
bosom of a thiok cloud of dust, and charged 
their enemies with irresistible impetuosity. 
The vizier’s troops being blinded by the sand, 
could ncitlies judge of the number nor distin- 
guish the attacks of their assailants ; their 
panic was increased by the whirlwind and 
darkness which surrounded them, and in a few 
minutes they gave way. and fled with the 
utmost precipitation. All the vizier’s artillery 
was taken, and his infantry cut off to a man. 
He himself escaped with difficulty.’' It is 
mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery under the 
name of Puttyaly, ami its assessment stated at 
46,940 rupees. Lat. 27 J 4V, long. 79° 4'. 

PUTTEERAM. — A town in the British 
district of Dinajepoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
21 miles S.S.E. of Dinajepoor. Laf. 25 °1 8', 
long. 88 47'. 

PUTTHRI, in the British district of Suha- 
runpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
river or large torrent, having its origin on the 
south-westorn decLivity of the Khausrow Ghat 
or Pass through the Sewalik range, and in lat. 
30° 3', long. 7S° 5'. It holds acourse of about 
thirty miles in a direction generally southerly, 
and falls into the Banganga Nuddee, an offset 
of the Ganges, in lat. 29° 42', long. 78° 9'. 
In the upper part of its course, it flows down 
a bed of shingle ami sand, but for the greater 
part is a shallow expanse of water with little 
current. This torrent is crossed by the Ganges 
Canal, by means of a darn thrown across the 
river, constructed with ten openings of ten 
feet each, and flank overfalls. 

PUTTUN, or ANHUL^AR PATTAN, 
in Guzerat, or the territory of the Guicowar, a 
town situate on the small river Saraswati, a 
tributary of the lianas. Here are extensive 
traces of the ancient city of Anhulwara * 
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“ Tfce eye/* says Tod, “can trace the course 
of the walls, which formed an irregular trape- 
zium of perhaps five miles circuit, around 
which extended, chiefly to the east and south, 
the suburbs, to which there may have been an 
external circumvaUation.” The wall inclosing 
the present city of Puttun is built half-way up 
with stones from *the ancient city, whether 
from palaces, temples, or fountains ; and these 
more Bolid foundations are surmounted by a 
comparatively flimsy rampart of brick. Here 
are some manufactures of importance, as of 
swords, spears, pottery of a very light fine 
kind, and weaving in silk and cotton. The 
population is estimated at 30,000. Distance 
from Ahmedabad N. W. 63 miles. Lat. 23° 46', 
long, 72° 3'. 

PI TTTUN CHER ROO. — A town in Hyder- 
abad, or territory of the Nizam, 21 miles N.W. 
by W. from Hyderabad, and 158 miles E. from 
Sholapoor. Lat. 17° 33 % long. 78° 19'. 

PUTTUN SOMNAUT.— See Somnath. 

PUWYE. — A town in the Boondela state 
of Punnah, 32 miles S. by W. from Punnah, 
and 55 miles N.E. by E. from Duraoh. Lat. 
24° 16', lo%. 80 J 14'. 

PYAliU. — A village in the jaghire' of 
Bulubghur, liout.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, 
distant S. from Delhi 30 miles. Lat. 28° 16', 
long. 77° 22'. 

PYENA, in the British district of Goruck- 
pore, 4ieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small market-town on the left bank of the 
river Ghoghra. Buchanan stated that it has 
500 houses, which would assign it a population 
of about 3,000 persons. Distaut S.E. from 
Goruckpore cantonment 45 miles. Lilt. 26° 15', 
long. 83° 50'. 

PYGA. — A town in tjie British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
Lat. 29° 8', long. 78° 59'. 

PYKUIA. — A town in the British district 
of L/ergui, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
80 miles N. by W. of Tenasserim. Lat. 13° 1 4', 
long. 98° 50’. 

PYKOWLEE, in tfce British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the route from Dina- 
pore to Goruckpoor cantonment, 125 miles 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 26° 52', long. 
83° 38'. 

PYLADY. — A town in the British district 
of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 38 
miles N. by W. of Madras. Lat. 13° 38', 
long. 80* 17. 

PYLANEE, in the British district of 
Bandah, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bandah to Lucknow, 
23 mileB N. by E. of the former. Lat. 25° 46', 
long. 80° 80'. t 

P YNG. — A town of Ifcirraah, 19 mil€£ W. 
from the right bank of the Irawady river, and 
149 miles S.W. from Ava. Lat. 20° 18', long. 
94* 24'. 


PYNGAWA, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Muttra to Ferozpoor, and 13 miles N.E. of 
the latter. It is situate a milo east of tho 
Khanpoor Ghat, a ptiss through a range of 
low hills. The village has water from wells, 
and supplies are procurable. The road in this 
part of the route is* good. Lat. 27° 5 4', long. 
77° 10'. 

PYSTTNNEE. — Aosmall river rising* in 
Bundelcund, on the table-land surmounting 
the Punna range, and in lat. 24° 52', long. 
80 J 43'. It first flows north-east, and at Jorai 
is precipitated over the brow of the ridge by 
a cascade, the height of which is estimated by 
Jacquemont to exceed 300 feet.' A few miles 
further on, it passes into the British district of 
Banda, through which it flows first north, sub- 
sequently north-east, and falls into the Jumna 
on the right side, in lat. 25° 26', long, 81° 14'; 
its total length of course being eighty miles. 
It tl is Bacred among the Hindoos ; and its 
cataract near Jorai, as we’l as its romantic 
course to the plains below, is exceedingly 
interesting.” 

j * PYTHEEA, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a village four miles S.W. 
of the right bank of the river Tons (North- 
eastern), 55 miles S.E. of the city of Oude. 
Butter estimates its population^ at 400, of 
whom 100 are Mussulman^. Lat. 26° 10', 
long. 82° 48'. 

PYTrANI RIVER.— One of the mouths 
of the river Indus. It communicates with 
the Buggaur, the western branch of the Lulu'*, 
in lat. 24° 36', long^67° 21', and flows into the 
sea in lat. 24° 24‘, long. 67° 1 3'. Little difficulty 
would be experienced in entering the creek, 
it being better defined than most of the mouths 
of tho Indus. 

PYTON. — A fown in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, situate on the left bank of 
the Godavery river, and 53 miles N.E. by E. 
from Ahmednuggur. Lat. 19° 29', long. 75 J 28'. 

Q. 

QABUU SHAKWALA, in the British 
^strict of Bhutteeana, liout.-gov. of the N.W. 
rrovinces, a town on tho route from Mundate 
to Beekaneer, 71 miles S. by W. of the former. 
Lat. 29° 50', long. 74° 8f. 

QUEDAH. — A native state on the Malay 
peninsula, occupying that portion of the main- 
land which lies opposite the British possession 
of Prince of Wales Island. Provinco W ellosley 
forms its western Iw^ndary. Quedah, tho 
principal place, is in lat. 6*, long. 100° 30'. 

In 1786 an agreement was entered into with 
the rajah of Quedah, under which Prince of 
Wales Island was ceded to the British, in 
consideration of an annual stipend of 6,000 
Spanish dollars. In 1800 a further treaty 
was concluded with the rajah, under which 
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Province Wellesley was transferred to the 
British, and the aunu&l payment to the rajah 
increased to 10,000^1ollurB. In 1821 the king 
of Siam invaded Quedah, and expelled the 
rajah, but was incfboed, in 1842, upon the 
submission of the lattty*, to reinstate him in 
the most valuable portion of his former terri- 
tory. At a subsequent date, the rajah of 
Quedah placed himself iA a position of hos- 
tility towards the British who visited his 
misconduct by withholding payment of his 
stipend. Upon its restoration, the arrears 
which had accumulated during the period of 
suspension were declared forfeited. 

QUILON, in the native state of Travancoro, 
presidency Madras, a town on the seacoast, 
in a bight where ships may anchor under 
shelter, at about two and a half or three 
miles from the fort. A small British force is 
usually stationed here. “ The ground on 
which the cantonment stands, rises by a 
gentle ascent from the sea, and includes an 
area of nearly £ve miles in circumference.” 
“There is no natural boundary between the 
military cantonment and the Travancore terri- 
tory, but a broad road round the eantonin^pt 
points out the line of demarcation.” There is 
in the cantonment a ban ack for European 
troops, formerly occupied by a company of 
foot-artillery, but for many years pa^t un- 
tenanted, aud now fast falling to decay : there 
is also a European hospital. The site of the 
cantonment is lmalthy, being in the highest 
part about foity fjget above the sea. The soil 
is, for the most part sandy; but within its 
limits is a considerable piece of swampy 
ground. Water is abundant and good. There 
is a jail here, under the charge of the Travan- 
core authorities. The roads about the canton- 
ment are of luterite, broken small, and are in 
excellent condition. With Trivandrum, the 
capital of Travancore, the* comm unication is 
carried on almost entirely u by means of 
canals, dug parallel to the low sandy shore, 
and connecting the different lakes formed by 
the backwater.” There is also a military 
road, adapted for wheeled carriages, which, 
however, is j^ut little frequented, owing to the 
great facility of water -communication, aud 
which, in 1843y was represented as out of 
repair. Northwards, towards Allepi and 
Cochin, there are similar opportunities for 
communication by water; but horses and 
cattle can travel by an ill-formod sandy road 
along the beach. In a direction north- 
easterly, there is a line of communication 
with Tinnevelly by a pass through the moun- 
tains ; but it is only an indifferent route, and 
is rather a footpath than a road. The vege- 
table pioductious of Qullon are timber, cocoa- 
nuts, coir or cocoanut-fibre, pepper, carda- 
moms, ginger, betel nuts, and coffee. The 
population is stated to be about 20,000. An 
Episcopal church was some years ago erected 
at this place. Distance from Trivandrum, 
N.W., 38 miles ; Cauanore, S.E., 225 ; Man- 


galore, 8.E., 303 ; Bombay, S.E., 740 ; Ban- 
galore, S.W., 290 ; Madras, S.W., 885. Lat. 
8 J 53', long. 76° 39'. 

QUOMOROODENUGGUR, in the British 
district of Delhi, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kohtuk to 
the city of Delhi, and 11 miles W. of the latter. 
Lat. 28° 40', long. 77° 6'. 

B. 

RAAT, in the British district of Humeer- 
pore, the principal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name, a small town on the route 
from Jubulpoor by Kitha to Calpee, 46 miles 
S. of the latter. It has a bazar, and supplies 
and water are abundant. Davidson styles it 
“ a populous and busy village/’ though a short 
time before his arrival the corpses of seventy 
of the inhabitants had been burned, in conse- 
quence of dreadful mortality, caused by mal- 
aria, resulting from the numerous swamps, 
tanks, and the rank vegetation with which 
the place is surfounded. Boat contains a 
population of 8,616 inhabitants. Lat. 25° 36', 
long. 79 J 38'. 

'RAC KERRY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 19*miles from the left 
l>ank of the Godavery river, and 158 miles 
N.E. from* Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 59', long. 
80° 13'. 

RACHOL. — A town in the Portuguese 
state of Goa, situate 14 miles S.S.E. from 
Goa. Lat.T5° 19', long. 74° 4'. 

RACHOOTEE, in the British district of 
Cuddapjfch, presidency of Madras, a town 
situate on the Mundaveer or Chittair, a small 
stream tributary to the river Northern Pen- 
nair or Pennaur. It is the principal place of 
a subdivision of the same name. Distance 
from the town of Cuduapah, S., 30 miles ; 
Nelldre, S.W., 80; Madras, N.W.,J123. Lat. 
14’ 3', long. 78° 49'. 

RACHUR. — A town in the British district 
of Gitntoor, presidency of Madras. 29 miles 
S.E. by E. of Guntoor. Lat. 10° 3', long. 
80° 50'. 

RACK EE, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
I bank of the 8 wan river, 54 miles S.S.E. of 
| the town of Attock. Lat. 33° 15', long. 
72° 48'. 

HACKLING^— A town in the native state 
of Sikhim, 19 miles N. from Darjeeling, and 
116 miles N.N.E. from Furneali. Lat. 27‘ 18', 
i long. 88° 22'. 

RADHUNPOOR, a petty state in the 
north-western quarter of Guzerat, including 
%e pergunnahs of Mooqpoor and Summee. 
It lies between lat. 23° 2(% and 23° 5S' f and 
long. 71° 28' and #72° S'; and is bounded on 
the north by Therwarra ; on the south by 
Mundali and Juijoowarra; on the east by the 
Put tun district ; and on the west by that of 
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Warye. ItB dimensions are about forty mrles 
by twenty. 

During the months of April, May, June, 
and July, the heat is excessive ; in August 
and September, if rain falls, the weather is 
agreeable ; October and November are again 
hot ; but from December until the return of 
the heat in April, the climate is delightful. 
There are three descriptions of soil — sandy, 
black, and saline. The chief products are 
wheat, cotton, and all the common grains. 
Salt is both manufactured and self-produced. 
The British government rent the Unwei*poora 
salt-pans of the nawab, at the annual sum of 
11,048 rupees. 

The district is traversed by the Bunnas 
river, and by the minor sti earns of the Surrus- 
wutti and Hoopan. One of the great roads 
from Hindostau and Palee to the Mundavie 
Bunder, in Cutch, passes through Badhunpooi . 
The population, principally Hindoo, consists of 
about 45,000 souls. Radhunpoor is not tri- 
butary either to the British or any other 
government, but pays black mail to the 
surrounding Coolie districts! A police force, 
consisting of 235 sowars and 320 foot-men, is 
kept up by the state, and detachments are 
spread about in the different villages for their 
protection. In cate of foreign invasion, the 
state is entirely dependent on the British 
government. The first connection of that 
government with Radhunpoor was in 1813, in 
which year Captain Carnac, then Resident at 
Baroda, concluded an engagement between 
the nawab and the Guicowar, by which the 
Guicowar state was empowered,* under the 
advice and mediation of the British govern- 
ment, to control the external relations of 
Radhunpoor, and to assist the nawab with 
forces in defending it from foreign invasion, 
but excluded from any interference in the 
internal affairs of the count] y. During the 
five following years, the Kosaa and other ma- 
rauders having greatly infested the North- 
west* art of Guzerat, and more particularly 
this petty state, the nawab voluntarily solicited 
the aid of the British ‘government to expel 
them, and offered to pay a share of the 
expenses of the war. The required aid was 
afforded. In 1819, Colonel Barclay marched 
with a force and expelled the freebooters from 
all parts of Guzerat ; and an agreement was 
negotiated with the nawab of Radhunpoor, by 
which he consented to pay a yearly tribute to 
the British government, leaving the actual 
amount to be subsequently decided. In 1822 
the tribute was fixed at 17,000 rupees per 
annum for five years, after which it was to be 
left to the British government to increase the 
amount or not. The engagement continued in 
force until the year 1825, when the honm 
authorities, considering the state unable w 
hear the amount r of tribute imposed, it was, 
by the order of the Bombay government, 
remitted in full in the month of July of that 
year. 

The Radhunpoor state is under the ma- 


nagement of the British agent at Pahlunpoor, 
who controls itB relations with the neighbouring 
states, but atoids all interference in its inter- 
nal affairs. It has enjoyed perfect tranquillity 
since its connection with 1 the British govern- 
ment in 1819. » 

The first person of the reigning family of 
which there is any record is Sheer Kiian* 
Babee, who was tharinad&r of Chowai m 1663. 
His grandson, Maljomed Khan Johan, was the 
first of the family appointed as foujdar of 
Radhunpoor, in 1715. He left two sous, 
Kumaboodun and Mahomed Unwar. A few 
days after their father’s death, Moobarigul 
Moolk, then soubahd&r of Guzerat, gave the 
pevgunnahs of Summeo and Moorjpoor to the 
eldest, with the title of Jowan Alurd Khan, 
and appointed the second foujdar of Radhun- 
poor. In 1765, Jowan Murd Khan died, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Gazeeoddoen, 
in the pergunnahs of Surnmee and Moorjpoor, 
his second son succeeding to that of Radhun- 
poor. In 1787, the latter died childless. In 
1813, Gazeeoddeen died, leaving two sons, 
Sheer Khan and Kumaloodeen Khan. The 
former succeeded to the Radhunpoor pergun- 
nah, and the latter to those of Sunimee and 
Mooijpoor. In 1814, the latter dying without 
issue, Sheer Khan succeeded to the nawaub- 
sliip of the three pergunnahs. Sheer Khan 
died in 1825, and with the unanimpus consent 
of the people was succeeded by the present 
chief, Zoorawar Khan, an rt>nly son, by a 
slave-girl. But Zoorawar being at this time 
only tinee years of age, Sirdah Bebee, the 
second wife of the late chief, was Appointed 
regent during his minority. In 1837, he was 
intrustod with the management of his own 
affairs. He is now’ about thirty- two years of 
age, and has a son, heir-apparent to the 
chieftainship. 

RADHUNPOOR, in Guzerat, or territory 
of the Guicowar, town on the route from 
Ahmedabad to Hydrabad, in Scinde, 85 miles 
direct N.W. of former, 270 S.E. of latter. 
Though a considerable aud fortified town, and 
not devoid of trade and manufactures, the 
majority of its population are cultivators, prin- 
cipally Rajpoots and Coolies. *lts principal 
exports are butter, hides, and gram, and 
coarse cotton cloths, the lo<M manufacture. 
The chief* Btyled nawaub of Radhunpoor, is a 
Mussulman, of the influential family of Babi, 
and has an annual income of 1,50,000 rupees. 
He acknowledges fealty to the Guicowar, by 
annually presenting to hind a horse and clothes. 
His military establishment consists of sixty 
horse and 550 infantry. Population 15,000. 
Lat. 23° 50', long. 71° 30'. 

RAKEBAG. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 48 
miles N.N.E. of Belgatlm. Lat. 16° 29', 
long. 74° 50'. 

RAEEGURH, in the British collcctorate 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, a fort situate 
amidst the Northern Ghats. During the last 
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campaign against the Peishwa, it was re- 
garded as one of the strongest fortresses in 
India, and, in f^ct, “as impregnable as 
Gibraltar/* It was invested by a British force 
under Colonel Proper, in April, 1818, and 
surrendered after a bcgubardment of fourteen 
days, by whioh every building, except one 
granary, was reduced to ashes. Raeegurh, 
originally denominated Rftiri, in 1648 fell into 
the hands of Sevajee, who changed its name 
to Raeegurh, and made it his capital. In 
1690 it was taken by the forces of Aurung- 
xebe, and having reverted to the Mahrattas 
during the decadence of the Mahometan 
empire, was finally taken by the British forces, 
as already stated, liairi, as this fort was 
originally called, must not be confounded with 
another place of the same name in Sawunt- 
warree, on the coast of the South Concan. 
Raeegurh is distant S.E. from Bombay 65 
miles, S.W. from Poona 32, N.W. from Sat- 
tara 62. Lat. 18° 14', long. 73 J 30'. 

RAEEN.— One of the Cis-Sutluj hill states. 
It is Ik tunded on the north, east, and south 
by the native state of Bussahir, and on the west 
by Turroeh and Bussahir. It extends from 
lat. 31' 2' -31° 12', and from long. 77° 47'— 
77° 57', and is twelve miles in length from 
north to south, ^nd fiwfc mi breadth. 

RAEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Min pool ee* lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the spute from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Mmpooree, anil 55 miles 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 27° 39', long. 
7*L J 54'. 

RAEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Calpee, and 16 miles S.W. 
of the former. Lat. 26° 25', long. 80' 12'. 

RAEGANJ, in the British district of Di- 
najepore, lieut.-gov. of Benjjal, a town on the 
west boundary, towards the British district 
Purnea, on the loft or east hank of the river 
Kooluk. Jt is the principal mart in the dis- 
trict, and nearly engrosses the traffic of an 
extent of rich country about seventy miles in 
length and twenty in breadth. Rich mer- 
chants have numerous stores here, consisting 
of large yards,* inclosed by fences of straw 
hurdles or mats, and containing many huts 
and sheds filled with wares. The streets of 
the town are narrow, irregular, and filthy, but 
it is a place of great stir, and crowded with 
boatmen and drivers of cattle. It contains 
about 1,000 houses, a number which, according 
to the usually received ratio of inmates to 
dwellings, would assign it a population of 
about 5,000. Distant W. from tne town of 
Dinajepoor 32 miles ; N.W. from Caloutta, by 
Dinajepoor, 292 Lat. 25° 40', long. 88° 8'. 

RAEKOTE, in *Sirhind, a town situate 
thirty miles from the left bank of the Sutlej, 
having a population of 8,704, It belongs to 
the petty chief of the surrounding territory. 


It fe under the protection and control of the 
British. The town is distant N.W. of Calcutta, 
by Delhi and Hansee, 1,130 miles. Lat. 30° 40', 
long. 75° 39'. 

It AEPOOR. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
ofOodeypoor, 61 miles N.N.E. from Oodey- 
poor, and 82 miles S.S.W. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
25 d 26', long. 74° 9'. 

RAEPOOR, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Futtehgurh to 
Meerut, and 106 miles N.W. of the former, is 
situate near the left bank of the Kalee Nuddee 
(East), in an open country but partially culti- 
vated. Lat. 28° 5', long. 78° 17’. 

RAG AVAPOORAM.— A town in the 
British district of Masulipatam, presidency of 
Madras, 68 miles N. by W. of Masulipatam. 
Lat. 17° 8', long. 80° 59 r . 

RAGOOGHUR, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia, a town on the route 
from Goona to Mow, 16 miles S.W. of former, 
169 N.E. of latter^ This, which is represented 
to be a considerable place, is situate on a 
feeder of the river Parbuttee. It has a 'bazar 
and a fort, which though now much dilapidated, 
wits in the early part of the present century so 
strong as for a considerablf time to baffie the 
disciplined army of Doulut Rao Scindia. It 
was fouuded in the time of Shahjehan, who 
reigned from 1628 to 1658, by Lai Singh, a 
Rajpoot chief ; and after the re9t of Malwa 
had been Rubj ugated by the Mahrattas, his 
successors long resisted, until Dhokul Singh 
was, in A.D. 1821, finally defeated by the con- 
tingent force of Gwalior, commanded by British 
officers. • By the mediation of the British 
authorities, ho was allowed to retain Ragoo- 
ghur, with an estate of 55,000 rupees, on con- 
dition that some retainers of the family should 
be always in the service of the maharajah of 
Gwalior. Distant N.E. of tiojein 130 miles, 
S. of Agra 200. Lat. 24° 30 , Lng.»77 0 JI # . 

RAGOONAUTI1POOR, iu the territory of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s family, a 
town 77 miles W. of Gwalior, near the south 
or right bank of the river Chumbul. Lat, 
20° 4, long. 76 3 56'. 

RAHA. — A town in the British district of 
Nowgong, in Upper Assam, 20 miles S.W. by 
W. of Nowgong. Lat. 26° 12 7 , long, 92° 31'. 

RAHA UTAH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
47 miles N.N.W. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 
19° 42', long. 74° 30'. 

R A HDIN POOR. — See Radho^oob. 

RAHIVPUR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
crvillage oil the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Jounpore, and,eight miles N.E. 
of the former. Tha road in this part of the 
route is good ; the country fertile, wellculti- 
vated, and studded with villages. Lat. 25 28 , 
long. 82®. 
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RAHLAI, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a town on 
the southern frontier, towards the territory of 
Dholpoor, 17 miles S. of the city of Agra, j 
Lat. 26° 66', long. 78° 6'. 

RAHM GHUR, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, a village, with fort, on the route from 
Agra to Ajmeer, 72 miles W. of fonner, 156 
E. of latter. The fort “is built of stone, with 
six round towers, perched on a steep eminence, 
with a double embattled wall stretching down 
one Bide to a wall at its foot.” Lat. 27° 3', 
long. 76° 5 8\ 

RAHOOREE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
21 miles N.N.W. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 
19° 23', long. 74° 40'. 

RAHUN, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a town on the route from Nusserabad to Nagor, 
and 57 miles N.W. of the former. It has a 
large bazar: water is obtained from a tank 
and fifty wells. The road in this part of the 
route is good, and passeB over an immense 
plain, covered with scanty bush-jungle. Lat. 
2 6° 40', long. 74° S'. 

RAHYGAUW. — A town in Nepal, situate 
on the right bank of the Bhyroee river, and 
21 miles S. by Yft from Jemlah. Lat. 29 ", 
long. 81° 37'. . 

RAICHAO. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jhalawar, eight miles S.E. from Jhalra 
Patun, and 89 miles E. from Neemuch. Lat. 
24° 27', long. 76° 20'. 

RATCHOOR. — A town in one of the seques- 
trated districts of the native state of Hyder- 
abad, 111 miles S.W. by S.'from Hyderabad. 
Lat. 16" 10', long. 77° 24'. 

RAIDEE. — A town in the British district 
of Chota Nagpoor, lieui.-gov. of Bengal, 
41 miles S.W. by S. of Lohadugga. Lat. 
22° 55', long. 84° 28'. 

RAJD&OOG. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 31 miles 
S, of Bellary. Lat. 14*Ul # , long. 76° 55'. 

RAINGURH. — A fort Surrounded by a 
small district, inclosed by the territory of 
Bussahir. It is situate on the left bank of the 
Pabur, and at the time of the expulsion of the 
Goorkhas, in 1815, consisted of a rampart Bur- 
rounding a small peak, and having rude houses 
fo? the accommodation of the garrison . Jacque- 
mont describes it, at the time of his visit, in 
1830, a 8 forty yards long i\pd twenty broad, 
with a weak rampart about twenty feet high, 
along the inside of which were ranged the 
lodgings of the garrison, no better than dog- 
holes. It is commanded from various points 
even by musketry, and has no regular supply 
of water, as the Pabur runs below, at the per- 
pendicular depths of 476 feet. The Goorkha 
garrison, which surrendered to the British, was 
supplied from tanks, Sufficing for about a 
month’s consumption* The Pabur, at about a 
musket-shot below the fort, is crossed by a 


sanga or wooden bridge, forty yards long. The 
river, in that part deep, meanders through a 
level tract about 200 yar<j(s wide, fertile, and 
bearing fine crops of rice, wheat, and opium 
poppies. It is one of theHnoat delightful spots 
amidst the Himalayas,, and is held by a small 
community of Brahmins, who have charge of 
two temples built in the Chinese style. Him 
dostanee is spoken In considerable purity, and 
the inhabitants in easy circumstances resemble 
in make, complexion, and countenance, the 
Hindoos of the plains ; while the labouring 
classes differ nothing from the ordinary moun- 
taineers. 

Raingurh belonged to Bussahir previously 
to the invasion of the Goorkhas, by vhose 
garrison, on the 10th June, 1814>, it was sur- 
rendered to the British. In the subsequent 
settlement of the hill states, it was reserved, 
with a small surrounding district about five 
miles long Md three miles wide, but at a later 
period was transferred to the chief of Keoutbul, 
in exchange for territoiy now forming part of 
Simla. Distant N.W. from ^Calcutta by Kur- 
naul 1,075 miles. Elevation of the fort above 
the level of the sea, 5,408 feet ; of the bed of 
the Pabur below the fort, 4,932 feet. Lat. 
31° 7', long. 77" 48'. 

RAIPOOR, in the British district ofCalpec, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Calpee to Etawah, 16 miles 
N.W. of Calpee. Lat. 26° 17', long. 79° 30'. 

RAIPOOR, in the Britislf district of Sulia- 
runpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Huharunpoor to Sir- 
moor, 20 miles N. of the fonner. Lat. 30 5 15', 
long. IT 40'. 

RAIPORE. — See^AJAroRE. 

RAIREE. — A river of Jodhpoor, rising on 
the confines of Mairwara, in lat 25° 56', long. 
74° 4', and, flowing in a westerly* direction for 
eighty-eight mile** falls into the Loonee river, 
in lat. 25" 54', long. 72 v 51'. 

RAIREE, on the coast of Rutnagherry, in 
the South Concan, presidency of Bombay, a 
fort, on a rocky eminence at the mouth of a 
small river, navigable for boats of considerable 
size. It was built in 1662, by45cvajee; sub- 
sequently passed into t*he hands of the rulers 
of Bawuutwarree ; and, becoidmg a stronghold 
of the pirates sent out by that state, was in 
A.D. 1765 taken by a British force, but restored 
in the following year. By virtue of a treaty 
concluded in 1819, it passed back to the 
English ; and their possession was confirmed 
by another treaty concluded in 1820. This 
place is also called Yelwuntgurh. Distant 
8. from Bombay 225 mills. Lat. 15° 45', long. 

73° 44'. r 

( 

RAI8EEN, in Malwa^ a strong fort in terri- 
tory of Bhopal, 23 mile* N.E. of the town of 
Bhopal, in an elevated t^act, a peak in its 
vicinity rising to the height of 2,600 feet. 
The fort is on the route from Hoshungabad to 
Saugor, 60 miles N. of fonner, 87 8.W. of 
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latter. It is built at the eastern extremity of 
a sandstone hill, and on the most elevated part 
of it. u It is very conspicuous for mAny miles 
around, and said to have been built by the 
celebrated king (Hajfta) of Ayodha, as a place 
o£ refuge from the tqpporary anger of his 
brother (Bkarata) ; and tnat the hill arose at 
his desire/ 1 According to this tradition, pro- 
bably conveying some truth mixed with fable, 
the era of its foundation was about 775 years 
before Christ. Though little noticed of late 
years, it was formeny of importance; and 
when, in 1543, it was besieged by Shir Shah, 
padshah of Delhi, and one of the most power- 
ful and martial princes who ever ruleAHin- 
dostan, the siege was protracted for a length 
of time. Whgn the place at length capitulated, 
on condition that the Hindoo garrison should 
be allowed to march out unmolested with their 
arms and property. Shir Shah commanded his 
troops to attack them, and afte^ a desperate 
resistance they were slaughtered to a man. On 
the dismemberment of the empire, towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the fort was, 
with the adjacent country, seized by the Mah- 
rattas, from whom it was wrested, about A.D. 

1 748, by the uawaub of Bhopal, At this place, 
iu 1818, was negotiated the treaty between 
the British government and the nawaub. Dis- 
tant E. fromOcjein 125 miles, S. from Gwalior 
202, S. from Agra 260, S.W. from Allahabad 
290, N.W. from Nagpoor 170. Lat. 23 1 2%, 
long. 77° 56'. % 

RAITPOOR, in the British district of 
Aligurh, lieut.-g<y. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment 
of Aligurh to that of Muttra, and 20 miles 
S.W. of the former. Lat. 27° 38', long. 
78 ° 1 '. 

RAJA BETA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Beerbhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 159 
miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 8', long. 
86° 40'. * 

RAJAHAT. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Twenty-four Pergunnabs, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 19 miles S.S.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 
22° 20', long. 88° 20'. ‘ 

RAJAH BELL, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town aifhatcd on the right bank 
of the Indus, 123 miles S.S.W. of the town of 
Peshawar. Lat. 32° 14', long. 71* 11'. 

RAJAHMUNDROOG. — A town in the 
British district of North C&nara, presidency of 
Madras, 15 miles N.N.W. of Honahwar. Lat. 
14° 31', long. 74° 26'. 

* RAJAHMUNDRY. — A British district 
named from its principal place, and forming 
part of the territories subject to the presidency 
of Madras. It is bounded on the north by 
Orissa; on the north-east by the distriot of 
Vizagapatam ; on the south-east by the Bay 
of Bengal ; on the west by the British district 
of Masulipatam ; and on the north-west by the 
territory of the Nizam. It lies between lat. 
16° 18'— 17° 88', long. 81° 7'-82° 40', and has 
5 L 


an area of 6,050 square miles. The seacoast, 
commencing at the outlet from the Lake of 
Colair, proceeds eastwards for ten miles to 
Point .Narsipore, at the mouth of the Narsi- 
pore river, or sou them branch of the Godavery. 
In this estuary ships of small draught may find 
shelter, as there are eight or nine feet of water 
on the bar, and three, four, or five fathoms 
inside ; but ships of considerable burthen can- 
not be brought nearer to the shore than four 
or five miles, in consequence of shoals extending 
out to sea. From Narsipore Point the coast 
of this district extends m a direction north- 
east, along the seaward face of the delta of the 
Godavery, a distance of fifty-seven miles, to 
Point Gordeware, a low narrow sand-bank, 
extending north and south several miles, on 
the west side of which is the estuary of the 
great northern branch of the Godavery. Oppo- 
site to this are several Bhoals and low islands, 
caused probably by the accumulation of silt, 
swept down by that vast torrent. About seven 
miles north-west of Point Gordeware is the 
estuary of another and smaller branch of the 
same river, generally Tilled Coringa river, 
from the town of Coringa, situate on its bank. 
This admits vessel# of moderate burthen, 
having twelve or fourteen feet of water on the 
bar at spring tides. On I^ope Island, a small 
sand -bank above water, about five miles east- 
ward of the mouth of the Coringa river, is a 
lighthouse for the guidance of shipping on this 
intricate and shoaly coast, which is so low, 
that the sea hAS, in violent storms, extensively 
overflowed and devastated the land. A little 
north of Hope Island, and the shoals lying 
about it, the coast becomes bolder and more 
free frouj dangers, so that large ships can ap- 
proach within two or three miles of it ; and it 
continues to be of the same nature for thirty- 
seven miles, to Yamawaram, at the north- 
eastern extremity of the distriot ; its direction 
during that distance being nearly north-east. 
The ooi thorn and north-western jjpxt of the 
district is hilly ; the ground there partid^tjpg 
of the character of the Eastern Ghats, situate 
farther west. The ^geological formation of 
those hills is granite, intermixed with gneiBS 
and amygd&loidal trap, and kunkur or calca- 
reous tufii, with a scanty admixture of fine 
porcelain clay. East of those hills of primitive 
formation, are others less elevated, and of 
alluvial formation, principally sandstone, con- 
taining valuable deposits of iron-ore. In the 
bed of the Godavery are abundance of frag- 
ments of chalcedony, cornelians, agates, quartz, 
and crystals. 

Towards the coast, the country for the most 
part is alluvial, fertile, level, and low, and iu the 
rainy season extensively inundatod. The only 
considerable river is the Godavery, which enters 
the district at the northern frontier, in lat. 
17" 29', long. 81° 34', an*} holds a course, 
generally southerly through the gorges of the 
Eastern Ghats for twenty-five miles, 'to Poor- 
saotputnum, where it passes into the plain, 
through which it continues to hold a southerly 
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coarse, slightly inclining to east, for twenty 
miles, to the town of Rajahmundry ; about 
four miles below which it divaricates into two 
branches, the right flowing first southerly for 
thirty- two miles, subsequently south-westerly 
for thirteen miles, to Point Narsipore, where 
it falls into the Bay of Bengal j the other, or 
left branch, taking a course south-east and 
subsequently east for fifty-two miles, falls into 
the same bay three or four miles south-east of 
Ooringa. The total length of the rivor’s course 
through this district, measuied along the main 
line and continued by either branch to the sea, 
is about 100 miles; but if the two branches 
be incited in the measurement (and each 
during a considerable portion of the year has 
a large volume of water), the total length of 
fertilizing stream must bo nearly 160 miles. 
During the greater part of the year, it is 
navigable for boats in all parts within this 
district, and large quantities of teak timber 
are floated down it to the sea. The deltas 
between the two branches are 9t known to be 
the richest and most fertile landscapes in the 
peninsula. 1 * Formerly this** enormous torrent 
during the diy season “ dwindled to a small 
stream, generally fordifole ;** but since the 
construction of a dam or annicut across the 
river at the head «of the delta, a never-fading 
supply of water, previously allowed to flow in 
useless abundance to the sea, is retained for 
purposes of irrigation. Numerous small islands 
or lunkas, as they are vernacularly called, are 
formed in its course by the deposits of silt ; 
and as they are very fertile, and consequently 
Valuable, their formation is assisted by the 
proprietors of adjacent lands, who plant in the 
bed of the river a species of long grasp, which, 
shooting up with great strength and 1 uxuriance, 
obstructs the sand and mud in their progress 
downwards, until in successive years they form 
L-dands of considerable area, and especially 
desirable, in consequence of being suitable for 
producing^ tobacco (the moat lucrative crop) 
u\ ijjr* highest perfection. During spring 
and ’the early part of summer, the climate 
is very hot ; but it does not appear that any 
exact register of the temperature has been 
made public. The wind during that period 
is either westerly or south-westerly, and sweeps 
along great quantities of very fine white sand, 
rendering the season very disagreeable and 
oppressive. The south-west monsoon succeeds, 
ana the river becomes swollen from the rains 
which fh.Il in the more elevated region west of 
the Eastern Ghats. In October the north- 
east monsoon sets in, and from that time until 
March, the dimate is peculiarly healthy in the 
plains ; but throughout the year a deadly 
malaria broods in the jungly valleys and gorges 
in the hills in the northern and north-western 
part of the district. 

Of the zoology the country little has been 
made public; but it comprehends hyenas, 
jackals, foxes, antelopes, and hares. The deep 
jungly valleys of the mountains in the west 
and north of the district must harbour great 


numbers of wild beasts, but the pestilential air 
of those secluded tracts renders it impracticable 
to explore them* Of domestic animals, sheep, 
which are numerous, are of small size, but the 
mutton is good ; kine are Abundant, hut their 
flesh is indifferent ; poultry of all kinds are 
very plentiful. 

The soil in the plain is generally a rich allu 
vial deposit, and alohg the banks of the river 
is the fertile dark-coloured earth known by the 
name of the black cotton ground. The prin- 
cipal alimentary crops are rice, maize, millet, 
pulse of various kinds, oil-seeds, and sugarcane. 
Many European vegetables succeed during the 
cool £ason. Of commercial crops, the prin- 
cipal are tobacco, indigo, and cotton. The 
cocoanut-palm and palmyra- pain vgrow well in 
the sandy soil along the Beashore. The 
quantity of cotton produced in one year, ac- 
cording to official return, was 4,1 50,000 pounds. 
The population is given under the article 
Madras. 

Serious disturbances have occurred from time 
to time in the hill districts of this collectorate, 
but by the adoption of conciliatory measures, 
peace and good order appear to have been re- 
established. Rajah riiun dry, the principal place, 
Samulkotta, and Coringa, the only towns of 
importance, are described under their respec- 
tive names in the alphabetical arrangement. 
The principal routes are — 1. From north-east 
to south-west, from Calcutta, through Vizaga- 
patam and Kajahmundry, to F. 11 ore ; 2. from 
east to west, from Samulkotta, through Kajah- 
imindry, to Hyderabad; 3. from south to 
north, from Kajahmundry ti> Nagpore. 

Kajahmundry is one of the five Northern 
Circars which were obtained by the French in 
1753, and transferred in 1759, by the results 
of war, to the British, to whom their pos- 
session was confirmed in 1765, by the emperor 
of Delhi. 

RAJAHMUNbRY. — The principal place 
of the British district of the same name, pre- 
sidency of Madras. It is situate on ground 
slightly elevated, on the left or north bunk of 
the river G6davery, here a mile broad, and 
during inundations having a vast body of 
water, which fills the channel Trom bank to 
bank, and sweeps along in its. course from the 
upper country rafts of wood, trees, and herds 
of cattle. The town consists of one principal 
street, about half a mile in length from north 
to south, and containing the chief bazar. The 
houses on each side are generally of one story, 
built of mud and tiled, From the principal 
street are several narrow' lanes, running ealt 
and west. Those to the west proceed to the 
bank of the river in art oblique direction, and 
consist of mean houses, 'built of mud and tiled, 
and containing in somto few places a larger 
description of dwelling with upper stories ; 
and in those reside the zemindars or land- 
holders of the vicinity, and some are inhabited 
by wealthy traders, principally BrahmiDS. 
The streets on the east side of the bazar are 
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narrow and very irregular, and inhabited by 
people of various denominations, but princi- 
pally Gentoos. Thj fort, situate north of the 
town, has a square ground-plan, with high 
walls of mud, and & ditch now partially filled 
up. It contains the ^arracks, hospital, jail, 
magazine, and the lines of the garrison. The 
jail is very substantially built, and fire-proof, 
there being no wood in ittf construction except 
for the doors and windows, and is capable of 
containing 400 persons. Within the fort are 
also the court-house afld lodges for European 
officers. The inhabitants are supplied from 
the river with water for drinking and for 
culinary purposes, as that of the wells is 
brackish, and the tauks are an imperfect 
resource, as they sometimes become dry. The 
population is estimated at from 1/5,000 to 
20,000 ; of whom the Mussulmans form but a 
small and indigent class, though numerous 
mosques, still to be seen, indicate them to 
have lieen formerly numerous and wealthy. 
Distance from Ellore, N.E., 60 miles ; Madras, 
N.E., 285 ; Calcutta, S.W., 680. Lat. 17°, 
long. 81° 60'. * 

KAJAHPOLLIA M. — A town in the 
British district of Tinnevelly, presidency of 
Madras, 51 miles N.N.W. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 

9° 27', long. 77° 3i . 

RAJAHPOOJl.— A town in Oude, situate 
on the ri^ht bank of the Ghogra river, and 
60 miles N. N.E. from Lucknow. Lat. 27° 30', 
long. 81° 20'. 

RAJAKHA1RA, in the territory of Dhol- 
pqor, a town, th# principal place of a Bmall 
district of the same name. The rana or prince 
of Gohud, having by treaty, m 1804, ceded 
the fort of Gohud, with the districts dependent 
on it, to the East-India Company, waH granted 
the small district of Rajakhaira, with that of 
Baree and Dholpoor ; and these now form the 
raj or territory held by the, rana of Dholpoor. 
Rajakhaira is 23 miles N.E. of the town of 
Dholpoor, 20 N.E. of Agra. Lat. 26 c ' 55', long. 
78 c 15'. 

RAJAM. — A town in the British district 
of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 68 miles 
N.N.E. of Yizagapatam. Lat. 18' 27', long. 
83° 44'. * 

RAJAORI, tir RAJAWUR, in the north 
of the Punjab, a town situate on the banks I 
of a stream, which, rising in the Pir Panjal, or 
mountain hounding Cashmere on the south, 
falls into the Chenaub. The houses are gene- 
rally built of mud, strengthened with frames 
of timber, but a few of those of the wealthier 
classes are of brick. Elevation above the sea 
2,800 feet. Lat. 33° 19', long. 74’ 21'. 

RAJ A POOR. — A town on the coast of 
Bombay, in the district of Jinjeera, or territory 
of the Hubbies, situate on the northern point | 
of land funning the entrance of the harbour of 
Rajnpoor. Lat. 18° 18', long. 73° S'. — See also 
JlNJKEKA. 

RAJAPOOR. — A town in the British 


district of Rutnageriah, presidency of Bombay* 
30 miles S.E. by S. of Rutnageriah. Lat. 
16° 39', long. 73° 35'. 

RAJAPOOR, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut. gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
small town, with bazar, on the route from 
Allahabad cantonment to that of Banda, 15 
miles W. of the fonner, 60 E. of the latter. 
Here is a ferry across the Jumna, the bed of 
which is sandy, and about 800 yards wide, 
with the left bank sloping, the right steep. 
In the dry season the stream occupies about 
half the bed. Lat. 25° 24', long. 81° 14'. 

RAJAPORE, in the British d^rict of 
Goruckpore, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. lrovinces, 
a small town on the left bank of the Ghogra, 
at the confluence of the Raptee. It contains, 
accoiding to Buchanau, 150 houses, or rather 
huts. Distant N.E. from Goruckpore canton- 
ment 35 miles. Lat. 26 u 14', long. 83° 48'. 

RAJARAMPORE. — A town in the British 
district of Dmajepore, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 
five miles N.E. of Dinajapore. Lat. 25° 36', 
long. 88" 41'. • 

RAJAURA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
tire right bank of the Jumna, immediately 
below the embouchure of tlffe Baun Ootunghun, 
and 32 miles N E. of tho city of Agra. Lat. 
26° 58:, long. 78° 32'. 

RAJBARREE. — A town in the British 
district of Cuttack, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 
55 miles E.N.E. of Cuttack. Lat. 20° 42', 
long. 86 M 4'. 0 

RA JEAKA, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, lyent.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Narnol to Rewaree, 
and six miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 28" S', 
long. 76 3 35'. 

RAJEHrOOR, in the British district of 
FurrueVabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route front Calpee to 
Futtchgurh, and nine mil^ S. of th?le4#Br f 
Lat. 27’ 14', long. 79/ 42'. 

RAJEPOORAH, in Sirhind, a town on the 
route from Umballa to Loodiana, and 13 miles 
N.W. of the former place. It has grown up 
about a palace built by one of the Mogul 
emperors, and hence its name. There is a 
bazar in the town, which is well supplied with 
water ; and the surrounding country, level and 
fertile, affords abundant supplies. Raj e poo rah 
is distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,033 miles. 
Lat. 30" 29', long. 76° 41'. 

RAJESHAYE, a British district within 
the lieut.-gov. of Bengal, is bounded on the 
north bv the British district of Dinajepore ; 
on the north-east by the British district 
Bagoora or Bogra ; on the east and south-east 
by the British district Pqjma ; on the south 
bv the Podda or Ganges, dividing it from the 
British district Nuddea ; on the south-west by 
the same stream, dividing it from the British 
district Moorshedabad , and on the west by 
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the British district Maldah. It lies between 
bit. 24° 6' — 24° 68', long. 88° 18'-^80 O 20' ; is 
sixty-two miles in length from east to west, 
and fifty in breadth, The area, according to 
official statement, is 2,084 square miles. It is 
a very moist tract, having numerous rivers 
streaming from the Himalaya, situate north of 
it. The principal are the Ganges and the 
Mahanunda. The other rivers traversing the 
district are the Attree, the Jubuna, the Nagor, 
the Burrul, and the Narrud, receiving the 
united drainage of the jhils or swampy lakes 
of Maunda, Dulabari, and Chiium. During 
the periodical inundations, the district is in- 
tersect^ by numerous other watercourses, 
the chamiels of which are dry for the greater 
part of the year Many of those watercourses 
stagnating, give rise to swamps or jhils, of 
which that of Chiium is the largest, extending 
during the rains, in a direction from south- 
east to north-west, about twenty -five miles, 
with an average breadth of about five, one-half 
being comprised within this district, the other 
half within the neighbouring district of Pubna. 
Two others, the jlnl of Dulabari and that of 
Maunda, are each about eight miles in length 
and three in breadth, and others of inferior 
dimensions are numerous ; and there are also 
some tanks, or artificial pieces of water, of 
considerable dimensions. 

Of wild animals, there are the tiger, leopard, 
deer, wild buffalo, wild swine ; which tfro last 
cause great havoo in cultivated grounds. The 
principal domestic aniraalq are the buffalo, 
kine, goat, and sheep. Rice is the Rtaple 
►>p ; but there is considerable cultivation of 
wheat, oats, barley, pulse of various kinds, 
oil-seeds, cucurbitaceous plants, sweet potatoes, 
hemp, yam, onion, garlic, capsicum, turmeric, 
ginger, sugarcane, pine-apple. Of fruit-trees, 
there are the mango, jak (Artocarpua integrifo- 
lius), tamarind, pomegranate, lemon, and citron. 
The oocoanht and betelnut are cultivated, 
but they are neither common nor produced 
in^qjp*:, perfection. Of articles of commerce, 
the most important are indigo and silk, of 
which there are large annual exports. The 
population is given under the article Bengal 
Baliya, the locality of the civil establishment 
of the district, and Nator, the only places 
which can be called towns, are described under 
their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. The principal routes are, 
1. that from south to north, from Calcutta 
to Darjeeling; 2. from south-west to north- 
east, from Berhampoor to jjimalpoor. The) 
district was ceded to the East- India Company j 
by the grant of the dewanny, made by the 
emperor of Delhi in 1766. 

RAJGEER, or RAJAGRIHA, in the 
British district of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
a small town denominated from its containing 
the Rajagriha, or royal palace of the ancient 
sovereigns of Magadns or Behar. It is situhte 
amidst the summits of the Rajagriha hills, and 
near the north-western extremity of the range, < 


and on the huge and massy rampart of an old 
fortress. Within the inclosure of the fort are 
numerous large mounds, probably the ruins of 
the residences of Jarasandna and his court, as 
that monarch, the paratuouut sovereign of 
India, is considered to, have hepre had his seat 
of government. Around the inclosure are 
several great mounds, probably also the ruins 
of buildings. In thtf vicinity of this place is a 
mound four miles long, 150 feet broad at the 
base, and twelve feet high. It now serves to 
dam up the inundation from the periodical 
rains, and thus form an artificial lake ; but, 
according to Buchauan, its main purpose 
originally was to serve as a causeway to the 
royal residence. At a short distance south of 
the town are numerous hot springs, the water 
of which has a temperature of about 108°. 
The number of houses has been computed at 
800, which, according to the usually assumed 
average of inmates to each, would assign it a 
population of 4,000 persons. Rajagriha is 
40 miles S. of Patna. Lat. 25° z, long. 
85° 29'. 

RAJGUAT, in the south western corner of 
the Dehra Doon, a village with a ferry over 
the J uinna, there, when crossed by Moorcroft 
in the middle of February, about 100 feet 
broad. The ferry is a short distance below 
the confluence of the Giree and Jumna. 
Elevation above the sea 1,516 feet. Lat. 
80 J 2d', long. 77’ 45'. 

RAJ GHAT, in the British district of 
Boolundshubur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the rijht bank of the 
Ganges, 73 miles S.E. of Delhi. Lat. 28° 14', 
long. 78° 25'. ^ 

RAJGHUR. — A town in Guzerat, or do- 
minions of the Gmcowar, 30 miles N.K. from 
Baroda, and 72 miles E.S.E. from Ahmedabad. 
Lat. 22° 31', long. 73° 35'. 

RAJGHUR.*— A town * n the lapsed terri- 
tory of Nagpoor, situate on the right bank of 
the Wein Gunga river, and 88 miles S.S.E. 
from Nagpoor. Lat. 20° 3', long. 79 u 49'. 

RAJGHUR. — A town in the Rnjpoot state 
of Oodeypoor or Meywar, situate on the right 
bank of the Banas river, and 77* miles S.S.E. 
from Ajmcer. Lat. 25%29', long. 76° 11'. 

RAJGUR, in the territoryof the rajah of 
Putteeala, a fort two mites from the right hank 
of the river Giree, a quadrangle built of tin- 
cemented stone, and s^ty-six feet long and 
fifty-five wide. Elevatipn above the sea 7,175 
feet. Lat. 30 J 53', long, 77° 14'. 

RAJGUR. — A towntof Baghelcund, in the 
native state of Rewah, situate on the left bank 
of the Sone river, and 54 miles E. by N. from 
Iiewab. Lat. 24° 35', ldng. 82 v 13'. 

RAJGURH. — A town in the native state 
*of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia, 75 miles 
S.W. by S. from Gwalior, and 68 miles W. 
by &. from Jhansee. Lat. 25° 20'. long. 
77° 35'. 

RAJGURH! in Sirmor, a ruined fort be- 
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longing to the rajah of that 'state. It is 
situate on a natural terrace or flat projection 
from the side of a mountain, and is of a square 
outline, with a tower at each corner about 
forty (bet high and* twenty square. Inside, 
along the inciting wall, are the remains of 
buildings to accommodate the inmates, the 
area in the middle, being about forty feet 
square. The whole structure is of slate rock 
very neatly cut, and bonded throughout with 
large beams, put together in a substantial and 
workmanlike manner. *It was flred and nearly 
demolished by the Goorkhas in 1814. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 7,115 feet. Lat. 30° 52^ 
long. 77° 23'. 

RAJGURH, in the Rajpoot state of Alwar, 
under the Jhanagement of the Governor- 
General's agent for Rajpootana, a town on 
the route from Nusserabad to Muttra, and 
76 miles S.W, of the latter. It is situate on 
an eminence surmounted by a large fort, and 
rising abruptly from the bottom of a valley 
inclosed by steep hills. Troops can obtain 
water and supplies here in abundance. The 
road to the north-east, or towards Muttra, is 
sandy and atony ; to the south-west, or to- 
wards N UHserabad, good. Lat. 27 u 14', long. 
76° 4*2'. 

RAJGURH, in the British district of Aj- 
meer, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village, the*principal plaoe of a pergunnah of 
the same name, .^according to official return 
having a population of 12,340 persons. Ac- 
cording to Jacquemont, here are the ruins of 
a fortress, the hifftory of which is altogether 
unknown. The edifice itself is insignificant, 1 
but the inclosing rampart is lofty and massive, 
constructed of great masses of rough stone, 
and environing an extensive area. Contiguous 
is a Bmall lake, apparently artificial, and alto- 
gether the site is delightful. Distance S. from 
Aj nicer 10 miles, from Nusserabad W. six. 
Lat. 26° 19', long. 74° 44'. 

RAJGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Beekaneer, 140 miles E.N.E. from Bceka- 
neer, and 40 miles S.S.W. from Hissar. Lat. 
28° 33', long. 75° 81'. 

RAJGURH. — A town of Malwa, meriting 
notice only as the residence of the rawul or 
chief inheriting 9 a share of the tract called 
Oiuutwarra. An account of the mode of 
territorial division, and such other particulars 
as deserve mention, will be found under the 
article Omutwarra. Recently, the affairs of 
the rawul fell into that state of confusion not 
unusual in the East, and after the failure of 
some milder expedients for restoring them, it 
became necessary for the British government 
temporarily to assume the management, and 
assign a stipend for the support of the chief. 
Lat. 23° 59', long. 76° 49'. 

RAJHLEE, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Hansee to Loodiana, and 56 miles 
N. of the former town. It is situate on a 
branch of the river Guggur, in a low, level 


country. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,082 
miles. Tiat, 29 J 52*, long. 76* 2'. 

RAJHPOOR, in the territory of Alwar, 
under the political management of the Go- 
vernor-General's agent for Rajpootana, a small 
town on the route from the town of Alwar to 
Jeypore, and 55 miles N.E. of the latter. It 
has a fort situate on an eminence rising 
abruptly from the plain. Lat. 27° 10\ long. 
76° 86'. 

RAJKOTE, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town in the prant or 
district of Hallar. The territory annexed to 
it contains fifty-five villages, and a population 
of 20,000. It belongB to a Rajpoot thakoor 
or chief, who has an annual income of 34,500 
rupees, out of which he pays an annual tribute 
of 17,000 rupees to the British government. 
A church has been erected in the town for the 
accommodation of the Christian community. 
Distance from Ahmedabad, S.W., 125 miles; 
Baroda, W., 150. Lat. 18', long. 70° 50'. 

RAJMAHAL, in tbr* British district of 
Bhaugulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
situate on the right bank of the Ganges, and 
on the main line of railway now under con- 
struction from Calcutta and the valley of the 
Ganges to Delhi and the qprth-west frontier. 
The site of the town is a bank of considerable 
elevation and steepness, round which the 
Ganges’, here at its greatest magnitude, sweeps 
with great violence, and sometimes rends 
away large portions of the land. The place 
is principally remarkable for the ruins of a 
palace, built by Shabjehan’s son Shuja, vice-* 
roy of Bengal. The Jamamasjit, or principal 
mosque, built by Mau Singh, viceroy of 
Akbar, is a spacious building of imposing 
aspect, but of rude execution. It is 188 feet 
in length, and sixty wide. Another mosque 
of inferior size was built by Futehjung Khan, 
a rival of Man Singh. Here, also, are the 
ruins »of a palace built by CosBirn Ali, the 
soobahdar of Bengal, raised and suoseiJhSjntfjy 
expelled by the East- India Company. The 
general aspect of the town is ruinous and 
dismal, as it is now a collection of wretched 
houses or huts, dispersed amongst twelve 
market-places, situate at considerable and in- 
convenient distances from each other. The 
, permanent population is estimated at about 
30,000 persons ; and the transitory population 
is considerable, the number of travellers by 
. land and water being great. The supply of 
provisions to Bgch passengers is the chief 
! support to the town. 

Rajmahil is considered by Wilford as a 
place of great antiquity, and identical with 
1 Kajagrihu, built by Balarama, brother of 
Krishna, who, according to Hindoo chrono- 
logy, is conjectured to have lived 3,101 years 
B.c. Buchanan, on the othy hand, mentions 
s that the natives consider the place as of very 
i reefnt date, owing its origin to Man Singh, 

, the Rajpoot viceroy of Akbar ; and hence the 
name of Akbarabad, given to it in honour of 



the Padshah, and generally used by the Mus- 
sulmans to designate it. In the reign of 
Shahjehan, his son Shuja held the same high 
trust, until defeatod and expelled by bis 
brother Aurungzebe. It was occupied by 
the British troops after they had, at Oondwa 
Nullah, forced the lines of Cossim Ali, in 
1763, and was formally ceded to the East- 
India Company by the firman of Shah Alum 
in 1765, granting them the dewanny of 
Bengal. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by 
Burhampoor, 196 miles ; by water, by the 
course of the Ganges, 249. Lat. 25“ 1', long. 
87 u 50'. In June, 1855, during a period of 
profound tranquillity, a fearful insurrection 
broke out among the tribes of the Rajmahal 
hills, who suddenly descended into the plains 
and carried devastation in every direction. In 
this outbreak the Sonthals appear to have been 
the prime movers. These people are described 
as frank and industrious, but at the same time 
as simple and unlettered. They are stated to 
have been greatly oppressed by tho exactions 
of the Mahajeens or money-lenders of the 
plains ; and as they are represented as in- 
capable of appreciating the adjustment of a 
disputed demand except by the most simple 
mode, they were generally overreached in the 
local law courts endeavouring to obtain 
redress for their wrongs. To such grievances 
has been ascribed the origin of the insurrec- 
tion. It was not suppressed until' martial law 
had been proclaimed, and a considerable mili- 
tary force had been called out. Measures 
have been taken for the better administration 
*of the disturbed districts. 

RAJNUGGUR. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, 39 miles N.N.E. from 
Oodeypoor, and 107 miles S.S.W. frbra Ajmeer. 
Lat. 25° 4', long. 74° 2^ 

RAJNUGUR, in Bundelcund, a town in the 
raj of Chutterpore, hence often called the raj of 
Rajnugur. It is situate 85 miles S. Qalpee. 
Lat. %i° long. 80°. 

^fcAJNUGUR.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of 8ilhet, lieut.«gov. of Bengal, 26 miles 
S. of Silhet. Lat. 24° 32', long. 91° 52'. 

RAJOOKONDDU. — A town in Hyder-! 
nbad, or dominions of the Nizam, 23 miles 
E.S.E. from Hyderabad, and 108 miles 
N.N.E. from Kuniool. Lat. 17° 12', long. 
78° 6V. 

RAJOORA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of the Wein Gunga riwr, and 180 miles 
N. by E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 49', 
loDg. 79° 26'. 

RAJOORY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 138 miles N.W. by 
W. from Hyderabad, and 100 miles N.E. 
from Sholapoor. Lat. 18 J 40', long. 77°. 

RAJ PEE PL^. — A petty Rajpoot state in 
the Rewa Caunfca division of Guzerat. ft is 
bounded on the north by the Nerbudda river ; 
on the east by the district of Akrauneo ; on 


the west by the British oollectorate of Broach ; 
on the south by the Guicowar’s district of 
Wusraee, and the district of Mandavee, now 
incorporated with the collectorate of Surat. 
It lies between lat. 21° \23' and 21° 59', and 
long. 73° 5' and 74°, The # area is 1,650 
square miles, inhabited by a population of 
122,100. In 1855, the prime minister of tho 
rajah, having been detected m certain fraudu- 
lent practioes, was dismissed by the British 
government, and the rajah refusing to nominate 
a successor for their approval, his possessions 
were placed in sequestration. 

Many parts of the state are inhabited by a 
wild race, composed of Rajpoots and Bheels, 
but the lowlands contain a large population of 
Koonbees, belonging to the industrious por- 
tion of the agricultural peasantry, whose 
villages indicate, from their flourishing condi- 
tion, the industry peculiar to that cIhhs, It is 
watered by the rivor Kurgun, on which is 
situated the capital, Nandode. The sove- 
reigns of Delhi endeavoured at an early 
period to impose a tribute upon Rajpeepla. 
The attempt was made without success, but its 
rulers agreed to keep up a {>ody of horse and 
foot, whose services should be available when 
required. Akbar first established a tribute in 
lieu of this force, hut it was paid only so long as 
authority was retained in the country by the 
Mahometan rulers. Subsequently, Damajce 
Row Uuicowar, with the consent of the 
Peishwa, revived the claim, and the rajah 
consented to pay annually the sum of 40,000 
rupees to the Guioowar state. Thus Rajpeepla 
was constituted one of the c 'original tributary 
possessions obtained by the Guicownr family 
on the establishmWt of its power in Guzerat ; 
and from the year 1764 to 1780 tho Guicowar 
continued to receive tribute to the amount 
above stated. From the last-named period 
the successive rulers of Guzerat availed them- 
selves of varioits- favourable opportunities for 
increasing the amount, until it finally reached 
a lac of rupees, a sum altogether dispropor- 
tionate to the ability of the Rajpeepla state 
to pay. In 1822, the amount of tribute was 
fixed at 60,000 rupees. An agreement was 
also entered into for discharging the arrears ; 
and to secure the fulfilment of the revised 
engagement, a receiver of 3-11 the revenues 
was appointed under British guarantee, which 
arrangement still prevails. For many years 
the state was a prey to internal dissensions, 
owing to the claims sent up by rival candidates 
to the guddee. Ram (King, whom his father, 
Ajeeb Sing, had intended to set aside, was 
placed on the guddee by the aid of his Arab 
troops, but becoming unfit to conduct the 
business of the state, the sanction of the British 
government was givefl to an arrangement by 
which Pertaub assumed the management of 
affairs in the name of his disqualified parent. 
The legitimacy of Pertaub was disputed by 
his uncle Nhar Sing, who established his alle- 
gation, and laid claim to succeed as rightful 
heir, but being blind, his eldest son, V eiw 
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Bftljee, was proclaimed rajah by the united 
authority of the British and Guioowar govern- 
ments. The terms filtered into by this chief 
me, to pay the amount of tribute to the 
Guicowar govern me#t ; to restrain his wild 
tribes ; not to harbour offenders escaping from 
justice, and to abide by the decision of the 
British government in certain specified cases. 
Rajah Verecsaljee, who was born in 1810, still 
continues to administer the affairs of the 
state. The force maintained by the rajah, for 
purposes of police antf state, consists of 100 
horse and 285 sebundies, at an annual cost of 
47,000 rupees. The revenue of this district 
formerly amounted to 3,45,500 rupees, but a 
gradual falling off has taken place : m the year 
1843, it only # reached 2,22,783 rupees ; and a 
further dechue has subsequently taken place. 
With a view to the adoption of some remedial 
measures, the Court of Directors in 1848 called 
the attention of the Bombay government to 
the fact that this state, which was delivered to 
the rajah’s management in a prosperous condi- 
tion, was again falling into difficulties, and 
that the annual disbursements actually ex- 
ceeded the receipts. An inquiry was thereupon 
instituted, and the results disclosed the exist- 
ence of a gross sy of misappropriation and 
deception on tno pai i both of the rajah and 
potadar or receiver of the revenue. There 
also appeared strong ground for suspecting 
certain inferior officers of corruption ; and 
the oppression ok the people by illegal exac- 
tions and other nefarious practices, was 
clearly established. Various modes of re 
moving these eflls, and preventing their 
recurrence, weie suggested, and subset] uently 
decided upon. Three miles to the east of 
N umoodra,’ in the Rnjpeepla district, lie the 
celebrated cornelian -mines. The stones are 
conveyed by the merchants to Cambay, 
where, being cut and polished, th«y are 
formed into the beautiful or^afoenta for which 
that city is celebrated. The revenue derived 
from the mines has greatly declined, and they 
now scarcely yield 1,000 rupees per annum. 
Within the last few years, the rajah has sup- 
pressed suttee, and has likewise abolished 
burning as a capital punishment. 

UAJPEEPL4- — A town in the Rewa 
Caunfca division of Guzerat. A Rajpoot, 
named Chokruna, having qum relied with his 
father, the rajah of Oojein, retired to this 
country, and fixed liis residence in Peepla, 
Bituated on tho top of a lofty hill, now styled 
Old Rajpeepla, to distinguish it from tho 
ntodern village of that name. Having made 
this spot the Beat pf government, its old 
name Was abandoned, and that of Rajpeepla, 
now the general appellation of the whole 
province, given to it. The place is almost 
inaccessible, and for carts, or any kind of car- 
riage, altogether so. It was, however, a safe 
retreat for the rajahs whenever the country 
was invaded by a powerful enemy. In mo- 
del n times, Khar Sing was enabled by local 


advantages to hold out Against a superior force' 
seut against him by the Guicowar govern* 
ment. Lat. 21° 47', long. 73° 29'. 

RAJPEETA. — A town iir the British dis- 
trict of JPachete, liettt.-gov. of Bengal, 30 
miles N.W. of Rogonatpoor. Lat. 23° 60', 
long. 86° 25'. 

RAJPOOR. — A town of Alice Mohun, in 
Malwa, presidency of Bengal, and the present 
residence of the rajah. It is a large and 
well-built town, and has a capital bazar, with 
a market-day on Monday. Lat. 22 J 2Q\ loner. 
74° 21'. 

RAJPOOR, in the Julinder Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated nine miles from 
the left bank of the Boas, and 43 miles N.E. 
of the town of Julinder. Lat. 31° 46', long. 
76° 13'. 

RAJPOOR, in the British district of 
Oawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provides, 
a village on the route from Calpee to Etawah, 
and 16 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
26° 18', long. 79° -J5'. 

RAJPOOR, in the British district of the 
Dehra Doon, a village on the route from the 
tovyn of Dehra to the sanatory station of 
Landour, and six miles and a half 8. of the 
latter. The road to Benra is very good, 
having a gentle declivity to that town from 
Landour : a is for the first three miles very- 
steep, but easier for the remaining part There 
is a good bazar, ao<j here are kept the camels 
and elephants of the visitors to Landour. 
Lat. 30° 24'; long. 78° 10'. 

RAJ POOF A, in the British district of 
Bareilly, .division of Pillibheet, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.*W. Provinces, a village on the route by 
Nauakmatli and Ruderpoor, from the town of 
Pillibheet to Kasheepore, 20 miles 8.E. of the 
latter. Lat. 29° 3', long /9° 16'. 

RA JPOO RA. — A town it the Rajpoot state 
of Be%kaneer, 112 miles N.E. by E^ from 
Beeknneer, and 62 miles S.W. from jxJhMtf. 
Lat. 28 33', long. 75° 4\ 

RAJPOOR EE. — See Rajapoor. 

RAJPOOTANA. — An extensive tract of 
Western India, so denominated from its pie- 
vailing population, the Rajpoots. It is bounded 
on the north-east by the British districts But- 
teeana and Kuirecana, and the native state of 
Jhujhur ; on the east by the British district of 
Gooigaon, and by Bhurtpore, Dholpore, and 
Gwalior; on thfl south by the province of 
Omutwara, by the territories of Semdia, of 
Holkar, and of the Guicowar, by Jabhooa and 
tho nres'dency of Bombay : on the west by 
Seinde ; ,tu d on the north-west by Bbawulpore 
and the British district of Butteeanee. Defined 
by these limits, it lies between lat. 23° 35' — 
29° 57', long. 70° 5'— 77" 40' j is 420 miles in 
length from east to#west, and 400 in breadth. 
The detailed areas of the states, as given in an 
official document, are in square miles as fol- 
lows : — Oodeypore or Mewar, 11,614 ; Jcypore, 
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15,251 ; Joudpore, 35,672 ; Jh alia war, 2,200 ; 
Kotab, 4,339; Bhoondee, 2,291 ; Alwur, 3,573; 
Bickaneer, 1 7,676 ; Jeamlmere, 12,252 ; Kishen- 
gurh, 724 ; Banswarra, 1,440 ; Pertabgurh, 
1,457 ; Doongerpore, 1,000 ; Kerowlee, 1,878 ; 
Serohee, 3,024 ; giving a total of 114,391 square 
miles. # 

The widely-spread sept of Rajpoots are con- 
sidered offsets from the Kshetriyas, one of the 
four great castes into which the Hindoos were 
originally divided. In the dim and uncertain 
light in which Hindoo history lies previously 
to the Mahomedan invasion in the tenth cen- 
tury, it is not safe to form any judgment as to 
the period when the Rajpoots appeared as a 
distinct race. Their origin is by Hindoo tradi- 
tion placed in Mount Aboo, bordering on 
Ouzerat. Their power and renown appear to 
have been at their acme about the close of the 
twelfth century, when Airaere and Delhi were 
held in union by one of their princes, Kunnouj 
by another, Guzerat by a third ; but their power 
soon fell before the enthusiasm, ferocity, and 
military qualities of the Mussulmans. Pirthi 
Raj, the sovereign of Ajnfere and Delhi, in 
1191 defeated at Tirouri Shahabuddin Muham- 
mad, sultan of Ghor, but was in 1193 defeated 
by that monarch in a great battle, and bejng 
taken prisoner, was put to death. Following 
out his success, Shahabuddin in 1194 defeated 
Jain Chandra, the Rajpoot rajah of Kunnouj ; 
and by these shocks, the sway of the Rajpoots 
was restricted within limits nearly correspond- 
ing with those which form their present bound- 
aries. Besides the tract denominated Raj- 
pootana, the race is dispersed over many parts 
of India ; as in Bundelcund, where many of the 
chiefs are Rajpoots, and in Bagheljthand or 
Rewa, the rajah of which is a Bagbel ^Rajpoot ; 
also in Gurhwal, and several others of the hill 
statesr and in the territory of Cutch. The able 
compiler of the Sanscrit Dictionary adverts 
with much felicity to the " peculiar character 
of the Rajpoots, arising from their situation as 
th^jGP^Itary class of the original Hindoo system. 
The other classes,” he continues, “ though kept 
together as castes by eommunity of religious 
rites, were mixed up in civil society, and were 
under no chiefs except the ordinary magistrates 
of the country. But the Rajpoots were born 
soldiers ; each division had its hereditary leader, 
and each formed a separate community, like 
elane in other countries, the members of which 
were bound by many ties to their chiefs and to 
each other. The rules of caste still subsisted, 
and tended to render more powerful the con- 
nection just described. As the chiefs of those 
clans stood in the same relation to the rajah as 
their own relations did to them, the king, 
nobility, and soldiery, all made one body, 
united by the strongest feelings of kindred and 
militaiy devotion. The sdrt of feudal system J 
that prevailed anjong the Rajpoots, gave addi- 
tional stability to this attachment, and alto- 
gether produced the pride of birth, the high 
spirit, and the romantic notions so striking in 
the military class of that period. Their enthu- 


siasm was kept up by the songB of their bards, 
and inflamed by frequent contests for glory or 
for love. They treated women with a respect 
unusual in the East, ana were guided even 
towards their enemies by rules of honour, 
which it was disgraceful to violate. But 
although they had so 'many characteristics of 
chivalry, they had not the high-strained senti- 
ments and artificial refinements of our knights, 
and were more in the spirit of Homer's heroes, 
than of Spenser’s or Ariosto’s. If to these 
qualities we add a Btrcfng disposition to indo- 
lence (which may have existed formerly, though 
not likely to figure in history), and make 
allowances for the effects of a long period of 
depression, we have the character of the Raj- 
poots of the present day, who l^ar much the 
same resemblance to their ancestors that those 
did to the warriors of the Maha Bharat. With 
all the noble qualities of the early Rajpoots was 
mixed a simplicity, derived from the want of 
intercourse with other nations, which rendered 
them inferior in practical ability, and even in 
military efficiency, to men pctuated by much 
less elevated sentiments than theirs.” Another 
intelligent writer, who spent much time among 
the Raj poo ts, gives a less favourable account 
of them. He says, “ The warlike character of 
the Rajpoot has been very much overrated. 
There appears to be very little chivalrous 
feeling in his breast. By nature, Rajpoots 
are generally powerful, muscular men, active 
by habit and practising gymnastics (though, 
when not excited, inclined 'to indolence to a 
high degree) ; those who jKMse'iS horses are 
generally good horsemen. Some are, by qon- 
Btant practice, dexterous in the use of lance or 
sword, and, indivicffihlly, must be often superior 
to an enemy trained to act in combination, 
according to a rigid system of discipline. But 
amongst a large body of Rajpoot horse, only a 
few would be found such superior men at arms, 
or so to venture, The Rajpoots do not possess 
the cool determinate couiage, ready to dare 
any danger, and requiring no artificial excite- 
ment. According to their own accounts, even 
in their former attacks on caravans and towns, 
surprise was their object; and if successful, 
they were equally cruel and rapacious, showing 
no mercy to their captives ; and if they met 
with much resistance, became as cowardly as 
they had before been violent, and resorted to 
flight : fighting was no| their object. In all 
their stogie combats, ind all assaults, *they 
resorted to the excite&ient of opium before 
commencing battle : th$ir own bards describe 
the eyes of their heroes as being red from 
opium. Among tbeir rajahs, the treacherous 
murders of each other on Record were numerous 
and long premeditate^" There is probably 
much truth in this latter view. Many gloomy 
shadows darken the portrait of the Rajpoot 
character, and contralt painfully with the 
bright hues depicted in the earlier notice. 
Among them may be reckoned the practice of 
suttee under its most atrocious forms, the hor- 
rible holocaust being increased in cases where 

8lfe 
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the rank and wealth of the deceased were 
thought to demand the addition, by forcibly 
throwing numbers of females, either attendant 
slaves or retainers, *into the flames, together 
with the chief victiim 

# As another fearful stain on Rajpoot manners, 
may be mentioned the orfbe universally prevalent 
crime of female infanticide. To such an extent 
was it carried among soma tribes, that, in 1818, 
whan Macmurdo wrote, it is stated that among 
the offspring of 8, 000 marrieil Jhareja Rajpoots, 
not more than sixty fdhiales were living ; and 
it was considered probable that the number did 
not exceed thirty. To such an extent was this 
cruelty to daughters carried, that they were 
spmetimes destroyed after attaining adoles- 
cence ; the jnstinct of affection, even when 
strengthened by time and habit, being insuffi- 
cient to overcome the suggestions of pride, or 
imaginary expediency. In 1810, when the 
rajahs of Joudpore and Jeypore became suitors 
for a princess of Oodeypore, and supported their 
pretensions by waging war against each other, 
the family of the unhappy girl terminated the 
contest by putting her to death. Some years 
ago, the marriageable daughter of the rajah of 
Biekaneer was put to death under similar 
circumstances, a.ud from similar motives. A 
practice, less hideously criminal, but most 
dangerous to themselves and others, is their 
addiction to the use of opium, already adverted 
to, in whicfl they indulge to a degree which 
first inflames theij passions, then impairs their 
intellects, leading in the last stage to per- 
manent and hopeless fatuity. Before the debi- 
litating drug has defected this dire result, it is 
to the Rajpoot the source of false courage and 
insensate desperation. Furious from its influ- 
ence, Rajpoot armies have in many instances 
recklessly rushed on certain death, and, neither 
giving nor receiving quarter, have perished to 
a man. The most appalling manifestation of 
this madness is denominated ^ ohar . 1 1 consists 

in an army or garrison, reduced to despair and 
inflamed by opium, butchering their families in 
the first place, and then rushing on the enemy 
and fightiug till destroyed. Notwithstanding, 
however, their deficiency in steady courage, 
and their inferiority in discipline and tactics, 
it is certain tlikt the Rajpoots have aucoeeded 
in rendering tli^m selves formidable to some 
of the greatest military characters of India. 
Baber, exercised from boyhood in the most 
varied and fierce scenes of warfare, honestly 
relates the dismay into which himself and his 
veterans were thrown by the approach of Ran a 
ttanka, of Mewar, the champion of Brahminism, 
oh whose overthrow the Mussulman sultan 
assumed, for the first time, the much-desired 
title of Ghazi, or “ charapioti victorious in de- 
fence of the faith.” Subsequently, Sher Shah, 
the Afghan who defeated aud dethroned Hu 
mavon, the son of Baber, and the padshah of 
Delhi, having invaded Rajpootana at the head 
of 80,000 meu, was fiercely encountered, and 
nearly repulsed by Kunbha, a Rajpoot chief, 
at tlie head of 1 0,000 of his clan. The Afghan 
$ M 


observed, after his dearly-won victory, that he 
had almost lost the empire of India for a hand- 
ful of joar, alluding to a coarse grain forming 
the staple crop in the barren country, which 
he found so obstinately defended. In more 
recent times, the Rajpoots have scarcely sus- t 
tained their former reputation. 

Notwithstanding their many strongholds, 
their numerous forces, and boasted military 
prowess, they offered little resistance to the 
Mahrattas, who at will desolated their lands, 
until shielded by the British power. Some of 
the Rajpoot states were brought into connec- 
tion with the British government early in the 

? resent century, by the Marquis of Wellesley. 
Iis successor, Kir George Barlow, adopted a 
different policy ; but experience having mani- 
fested the wisdom of that of the previous 
Governor-General, it was resumed by the 
Marquis of Hastings, and these states became 
generally subject to British influence, and 
entitled to the benefit of British protection. 
The required powers are exercised through an 
officer called the Governor-General's agent for 
the states of Rajpootana. The connection 
appears to have been greatly beneficial to the 
country. European principles of justice and 
pojicy are gradually making way. Arrange- 
ments have been introducedjfor the decision of 
international questions, as well as for the 
general administration of justice, and are said 
to be working well. 

RAJULA.— A town in the peninsula of 
Katty war. province of Guzerat, in the prant or 
district of Bahriawar. Distance from Ahmed- 
abad S.W. 155 miles, B&roda 145. Lat. 21° 2', 
long. 71° 28'. 

RAJGLDESIR, in* the Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, a town on the route from Rutun- 
rh to the town of Beekaneer, and 75 miles 
of the latter. It has four towers for its 
defence, and contains 283 houses, and six wells 
100 feet deep. Lat. 28 tt T, long. 74° 34'. 

KAJUMPETT— A town in HydertHk^jr 
territory of the Nizam, 60 miles N. b^V, 
from Hyderabad, and 400 miles E. by N. from 
Sholapoor. Lat. 18* 17', long. 78° 21'. 

RA JUNPOOR. — A town in the native state 
of Bhawulpoor, situate on the left bank of the 
Indus river, and 110 miles S.W. by W. from 
Bhawulpoor. Lat, 28° 81', long. 70° 10'. 

RAJUR. — A town in the territory belong- 
ing to All Moorad, 27 miles S.E. from the left 
bank of the Indus, and 27 miles S.E. by E. 
from Bukkur. Tiat; 27 6 26?, long. 69° 10'. 

RAKCHAM, in Bussahir, a village situate 
in the galley of the Buspa, on the right bank 
of the river of that name, and near the con- 
fluence of a stream called the Gor. The site of 
the village is striking and not nnpleasing, at 
the western extremity of a^glen, and at the 
base of a huge rna^ of bare rocks, which rise 
abruptly in numerous black spires above the 
village. Elevation above the sea 10,456 feet* 
Lat. 31* 22', long. 7S° 27'. 
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RAKHA.-— A town in Nepal, situate on 
the right hank of the Gunduek or Salagra 
river, and 145 miles W.N.W. from Khafc- 
marnloo. Lat. 28° 37', long. 83° 18'. 

RAKISHBOON. — A town in Hyderabad, 
.or dominions of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of the Godavery river, and 87 miles 
S. by W. from Jaulnah. Lat. 19° 20', long. 
75° 46'. 

RAKRI, in the British district of Aligurli, 
lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
12 miles S.E, of the cantonment of Ahgurli. 
I*t. 27° 46', long. 78° 15'. 

RALA. — A town in the British district of 
Arracan, 22 miles N.W. by W. of Anacau. 
Lat. 20° 5V, long. 93 3 8'. 

RALDANG, or WEST KAILAS, in Bna- 
sahir, a lofty mountain of Koonawar, separating 
the valley of the Buspa from that of the 
Tidung. Gerard, who viewed it from the left 
bank of the Sutlej, gives the following descrip- 
tion : — “ Some idea of it may be formed by 
imagining an assemblage of pointed peaks, 
presenting a vast surface ofe now, viewed under 
an angle of twenty seven degrees, and at a 
distance of not more than five miles in a direct 
line.” The highest peak has an elevation of 
21,103 feet. Lat< 3V 29', long. 78° 2V. 

RALE IG AON. — A town in one of the 
sequestrated districts of the native state of 
Hyderabad, 85 miles S.E. f rom * Ellichpoor. 
Lat. 20° 27', long. 78° 36'. 

RALHOOPOOR, in the British district of 
Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Benares to Sasseram, 
five miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 25° 14', 
long. 83° T. 

RAMA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodbpoor, 46 miles S.S.W. from Jodhpoor, and 
128 miles W.S.W. from Ajmeer. Lat. 25° 41', 
long. 72° 54'. 

RAMAGIRI, in the Mysore, a town with a 
fort^jjjetpnncipal place of a tallook or sub- 
S^vCion of the same name. It is situate on 
the right or west side .of the river Arkavati. { 
The fort is situate on a high rocky hill of 
granite, and is capable of defence, yet it sur- 
rendered promptly, a.d. 1791, to the British 
force which advanced against it. Distant from 
Seringapatam, N.E., 48 miles ; Bangalore, 
S.W., 25. Lat 12* 45', long. 77° 30'. 

RAMAREE, in the British district of Ku- 
maon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from, Almora to the . 
frontier of South-western Tibet, by the Ju wahir 
Pass, 67 miles N.E. of the former, 89 S.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 29* 58', long. 80° 9 . 

RAMAS. — A high bluff headland on the 
coast of Goa, “ forming jn two level points 
when seen either from the northward or south- 
ward: that caltyi False Cape is highest and 
first discernible ; the others less elevated, forms 
the extremity of the true cape, on whiclf is a 
small fort belonging to the Portuguese.’ 1 Lat. | 
15° 5', long. 73° 58'. | 


RAMA SERAI, in Gurhwal, a valley ex- 
tending in a direction from north-west to 
south-east, between lat. 80° 40' — 30° 58', and 
long. 78° — 78 J 12'. It is about a mile wide, 
fertile, and well watered, and formerly was 
well cultivated, and contained several gqod 
villages ; but of late ^ears, in consequence of 
Goorkha devastation, is pearly desolate, over- 
run with jungle, and full of wild beasts. The 
Carnal da river, which flows down the valley, 
falls into tbe Jumna on the right side. 

RAM BIJ DR A POOR. — A town in Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the Nizam, situate on 
the left bank of the Godavery river, and 1 68 
miles E. by N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 1 /° 48', 
long. 81° 2'. 

RAMDOORG. — A town within the ten i- 
tories of Bombay, situate 51 miles E. by N. 
from Belgaum, aud 66 miles S S.W, from 
Reejapoor. Lat. 15° 58', long. 75° 22'. 

RAMESUR, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village with a Hindoo temple at the con- 
fluence of the livers Surjoo and Eastern Rum- 
gunga. Elevation above the bea 1,500 feet. 
Lat. 29 r 32', long. 80* 8'. 

RAMESWAUAM. — An island at the west- 
ern extremity of Adam’s Bridge, forming the 
northern boundary of the Gulf of Matuar, 
and extending in a direction ncaily east and 
west, between Ceylon and the south eastern 
coast of the peninsula of Igdia. It is leprc* 
sented to be about fourteen miles m length 
from south-east to north-west, and fne in 
breadth. It is uucultivat&J, and principally 
inhabited by Brahmins and tluir followers, 
who are supportedTiy the profits derived from 
the great pagoda and other temples. The 
entrance to the principal temple is through a 
fine gateway about 100 feet high, and elabo- 
ratelyocarved, its form being trapezoid. The 
workmanship is jn^ive and regular, and in 
a style of architecture resembling the Egyptian. 
Within is a cloister, having a passage between 
a triple row of pillars, to a equate of about 
i 600 kefc, cloistered all round, and into which 
the sacred temples open. Tbe whole is well 
built, and is one of the finest structures in 
India. It appears t$ be dedicated to the 
divinity Siva, of whom, accouhng to Brah 
minical legend, Rameswara or Rama is an 
avatar or incarnation. According to the 
Ramayana and other Puranio legends, Havana, 
the demon tyrant of |*anka, having abducted 
I Sita, the consort of Raina, the injured monarch 
pursued the ravisher, tyho carried off bis prize 
to Lanka ; so that pursuit was stayed by the 
intervening sea, until “Nala, the son of fire, 
then commenced to tiftake a bridge over the 
sea, and prayed his father that all the great 
stones, and other heavy articles necessary fot 
the work, might be deprived of their weight 
and float on tho sea This prayer being 
granted, he soon completed the bridge, over 
which the troops marched to Lanka.” Such 
is the fabled origin of the long bank forming 
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the northern boundary of the Gulf of Manaar, 
aud called by the Brahminists “ Rama’s 
.Bridge ; ” by the Mussulmans and Christians, 

“ Adam’s Bridge." * 

Near the town ofaRameswararo is a fresh- 
water lake, about three miles in circumference. 
The great pagoda is a cSlebrated place of pil- 
grimage, frequented |>y crowds from all parts 
of India ; it is under the guardianship and 
management of a chief, styled Pandaram, who 
must observe celibacy through life, and on hie 
death is succeeded by hlb sister’s son, or, should 
there not be any such, by the next eldest 
collateral male relative. The image of the 
deity is every morning drenched with water 
brought on the shoulders of fakirs from the 
Ganges, and poured over it, and which, having 
received additional sanctity by this rite, is sold 
to devotees at a high price. A splendid view 
of this pagoda is given by Daniell. 

At the western extremity of the island is the 
small town of Paumbaum, and between it and 
the mainland of India is a passage, formerly 
so beset with rocks and shoals as to be nearly 
unavailable for navigation. Measures for its 
improvement have recently been taken with 
success, of which some notice will be found 
under tho article P * » According to 

local tradition, this island was connected with 
the mainland of India untd the eaily part of 
the fifteenth century, when the connecting 
neck of lanft was partially swept' away by the 
sea during a dgeadtul hurricane, ami the 
breakers wero brought to their present extent 
by a succession of similar irruptions. Geolo- 
gical observation ftends some support to this. 
The bottom consists in general of sandstone of 
the same kind as that on Raines waram and the 
neighbouring part of the continent of India. 
The number of pilgrims visiting annually the 
pagoda is estimated at 30,000, the fixed popu- 
lation at 4,288, of whom 811 are Bn^unins, 
020 Mussulmans, 372 nativ^ Christians, other 
classes 2,485. The population would appear 
to he well lodged, as the number of houses is 
considerable in proportion to its amount ; but 
these being constructed in a great measure to 
meet the resort of pilgrims, a judgment framed 
with reference only to the accommodation thus 
provided woifld probably be fallacious. The 
town of Rameswaram is in lat. 9" 18', long. 
79° 21'. 

RAMotlAT, in the British district of 
Bolundshuliur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Allygurli 
to Bareilly, and 30 miles N.E. of the former, 
situate on tho right bank of the Ganges, here 
crossed by feiry. The bed of the river is 
about a mile and a half wide, and the stream 
in the dfy season usually occupies one- third of 
that space, and is sometimes divided into two 
or more channels. Raraghat is 80 miles S.E. 
of Delhi. Lat. 28° 9', long. 78° 30'. 

RAMGHERRY, in Hyderabad, gr territory 
of the Nizam, a town 110 miles N.E. of the 
city of Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 38', long. 79° 39'. 


RAMGUNGA (EASTERN). —A river 
rising in the British district of Kuro&on, on 
the southern declivity of the main chain of 
the Himalaya, at an elevation of about 9,000 
feet, and in lat. 30° 11', long. *80° 8'. It holds 
a course generally southerly for about fifty- 
five miles, to Ramesur, where it falls into the* 
Surjoo, on the left side. Its descent must be 
very rapid, as the point of its confluence with 
the Surjoo is estimated to be only 1,500 feet 
above the sea. The name of Ramgunga is 
often given to the united stream as far as its 
confluence with the Kalee. Webb, who crossed 
it by a spar bridge, in lat. 29° 48', long. 80° 12', 
about thirty miles from its source, found it to 
be there unfordable during the rainy season, 
but ascertained that it could be forded at other 
times, when it had a depth of four feet. 
Twelve miles higher up the stream, it is 
crossed by the route from Almora to the 
J uwahir Pass into Tibet, and is there “ ford- 
able, except in the rains, when a rope bridge 
is thrown across it." 

RAMGUNGA ^WESTERN). — A river 
rising in the British district of Kumaon, amidst 
the outer or lower group of the Himalayas, 
and in lat. 3(ri fi', long. 79° 20'. The stream 
is formed by a junction of several email rills, 
flowing from various directions. The elevation 
of its remotest source above the sea does not 
appear to be ascertained, but that of Dewalee 
Khal, a temple situate ou a summit two or 
three miles from it, is 7,144 feet. At the 
confluence vrith the Kothar stream, about five 
miles lower 'down, the elevation is 3,338 feet. 
Its course for the first twenty miles is in a 
Bouth -easterly direction ; it then becomes south- 
westerly • and so continues to its exit from the 
hills, in lat. 29° 30', long. 78° 4£', at the distance 
of about nuiety miles from its source. In this 
upper part of its course, it receives numerous 
mountain-streams, on both the right and left 
sides. , A short distance below its entrance 
into tne plain, and about loO mi left fjjtf n ite 
source, it takes a southerly direction, 
it holds for fifteen i^iles, au^ in lat. 29® 17', 
long. 78° 42', receives the Koh, a considerable 
feeder, on the right side. At the town of 
Moradabad, forty miles below this confluence, 
the Ramgunga, m the early part of December, 
wheu it is probably lowest, is described by 
Heber as “ a sluggish river, as wide nearly in 
this place as the Severn at Shrewsbury, but 
shallow and fordable.” Garden states that 
the bed is a mile wide here, and that the 
stream in the dry season is usually divided into 
two or three channels, from one to three feet 
deep, with uneven sandy bottom, and that the 
passage in the wet season is made by ferry. 
Fifteen miles below this, it, in lat.. 28" 41', 
long. 7ST 1', receives on the left side the Kosee, 
a considerable stream, but continues even after 
this accession fordable froln the month of 
Deftember to that of June sixty miles lower. 
Besides some feeders of less size, it receives 
on the left side the Sunka, and is not usually 
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fordable below Jalalabad, seventy-three miles 
further, in lat. 27° 44', long. 79* 40'. Sixty 
miles still lower, it on the left side receives the 
Deoha or Gurral\, a considerable stream. Ten 
miles below this last confluence, the Ram gun gr 
falls into the Ganges on the left side, nearly 
opposite the ancient city of Kanouj, and in 
lat. 27° 7', long. 80° 3'. Its total length of 
course is about 373 miles. 

RAMGUNGE, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from CawDpore to Luck- 
now, 16 mites N.E. of the former, 37 S.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 26° 37', long. 80° 37'. 

RAMGUNJE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Bulloah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 12 
miles N. of Bulloah. Lat. 23° 3', long. 
90° 57*. 

RAMGUR. — A town in the lapsed territory 
of Nagpoor, 80 miles S. from Bustur, and 76 
miles N. by E. from JRajahmundry. Lat. 
18° 5', long. 82°. 

RAMCURH, otherwise called HAZAREE- 
BAGH, formerly part of a collectorate of 
wider dimensions. In 18«$ a general insur- 
rection broke out on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, and extending to this locality, the 
disturbed tracts comprised within the present 
district of Ramgurh were withdrawn from the 
operation of the ordinary regulations, and an- 
nexed to the territory under the administration 
of the political agent for the sotflh- western 
frontier of Bengal. Both the names by which 
the district is designated are derived from 
towns situate within its limits. It is bounded 
on the north by the British district Behar ; on 
the uorth-east by the British district of Mon- 
gheer; on the east by the British district Beer- 
bhoom ; on the south-east by the British district 
Pachete ; on tbq south by the British district 
ChotA Nag pore ; and on the south-west and 
west by the British district Palamow. It lies 
between lat. 23° 2(f— 24° 50', long. 83° 50'— 
86° 38' ; is 175 miles in length from ^ast to 
west^pudP ninety in breadth: the area is 8,524 
efSife miles. Many groups of hills are dis- 
persed over the district; there is also much 
undulating ground, consisting of plateaus of 
moderate extent, separated by gentle de- 
pressions. Of these plateaus one of the most 
extensive and e Mated is that of Hazaree- 
b&gh, nearly in the middle of the district, and 
having, it is stated, an elevation of 1,800 feet 
above the sea. Many of the mountains are of 
primitive formation,— granite, quartz, or gneiss ; 
but others, of later formation, abound in coal 
and iron : the latter, though smelted to a great 
extent, is reputed not to be of the best quality. 
Lead-ore is said to have been discovered in the 
vicinity of Hazareebagh ; and it is conjectured 
that silver-ore may be obtained in the same 
mine. There are ores of antimony in many 
places. In the vicinity of Hazareebagh are 
beds of very flfle mica, from which large 
transparent laminae are obtained. * 

The whole country is very thinly peopled, 
insomuch that Jacqiemont, on one occasion 


at least, scarcely observed a house in a day’s 
journey, though travelling along the direct 
road from Calcutta to Benares. As far as the 
eye could reach, nothing could be seen but 
thick forests, the lairs of Lons, tigers, leopards, 
bears, hyaenas, foxes, jackals, wild dogs, wild 
buffaloes, wild kine, wild swine, hog deer, and 
other kinds ; monkeys, porcu pines, and some 
other quadrujKjds of less importance. Tigers 
are particularly numerous, and the dread of 
their ravages so great as sometimes to have 
impelled the inhabitants to desert their homes. 
Everywhere in those forests lurk the monstrous 
boa, and several venomous species of serpents, 
as the cobra de capello and karait. The timber 
is fine; and together with the sal (Shorea ro- 
busta), are found a great variety of trees and 
plants unknown to Europeans. In many 
parts the forests are totally impenetrable, and 
where of practicable access, the air during a 
portion of the year is so pestiferous as to 
cause almost ceitain death to those exposed 
to its influence. The winter and beginning 
of spring are the healthier times, and are, in 
consequence of the elevatiofi, so cool that ice 
is formed on stagnant water. 

The rivers are numerous, but none of them 
of great volume. The piincipal drainage w 
to the south-east, towards the estuary of the 
Ganges, by the Damooda, and its tributary 
the Barrackur, the torrent flowing by Haza- 
reebagh. Other streams flow northward, as 
the Mohana and Leelajan, passing into Behar; 
others again westward, discharging themselves 
into the river Koel ; ana a few small tnbutaries 
find their way southward through the channel 
of the Soobunreek»«ver into the Bay of Bengal. 
This great diversity in the directions of the 
watercourses indicates that the general eleva- 
tion of the district is greater than that of tho 
tracts surrounding it. 

The^jnhabitants are in a low state of civil- 
ization, and live^, thinly scatteied over this 
spacious country, in small villages, consisting 
qf wretched huts of hurdles, mud, and mat- 
ting, covered with a thin roof of thatch. 
“ The natives of these districts are principally 
agriculturists ; many are occupied in trades of 
different kinds, and some are engaged as sol- 
diers. They are in general temperate, indus- 
trious, and tolerably cleanly in their houses 
and persons.” 

There are scarcely places in tHis district 
which can propci ly tp denominated towns. 
Ramgurh and Hazareebagh, which are the 
principal collections $f dwellings, are de- 
scribed under their respective names in the 
alphabetical arrangement. The populating 
will be found under the article Bengal. The 
main course of corbmuftication from ^uth-east 
to north-west, between Calcutta and the North- 
Western Provinces, lies through this district, 
in two distinct lines, nearly parallel, and at an 
average distance from each other of about 
twenty mjjes. That more to the south-west 
passes through Deigwar, Hazareebagh, Kut- 
fcumsandee, and Jtanachuttee ; the other line, 
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more to tbe north-east, is the grand trunk 
road, and passes through Doomree, Dhourara, 
and Churparun, shortening the route about 
three miles. Th# district of Ramghur is 
within the limits 06 the dewanny granted to 
tl}e East* India Company in 1765, by Shah 
Alum, emperor of Delfli. 

• RAMGURH. — A town within the district 
of the same name. As*it communicates its 
name to the surrounding Jract of country, it 
may be presumed to have been formerly a 
place of some impoftance ; but it is now 
utterly inconsiderable. Lat. 28° 42', long. 
85“ 30'. 

RAMGURH, in the British district of 
Ranigurh, teiritory of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
lieut.-gov. oil the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from iSbhagpoor to Nagpoor, 45 
miles S.W. by S. of the former. Lat. 22“ 49', 
long. 81° The territory of which this town 
is the chief place, forms a subdivision under 
the jurisdiction of the political agent for the 
Saugor and Nerbudda provinces. Its popu- 
lation is returned at 41,766. The district 
was ceded to the British by the rajah of 
Nagpore, in commutation of subsidy. 

RAMGURH A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Burwanee, 21 miles S.W. from 
Burwanec, and 67 mile* N. from Dhoolia. I^at. 
21° 50', long. 74 J 49'. 

RAMGWRH, in the British district of ^Vj- 
meer, licut.-gov. # of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Ajineer to Oqdeypoor, 
39 miles S.S.W. of the former. Lat. 25“ 59', 
long. 74° 32'. • 

RAMGURH, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Shekhawutee, a town on the west frontier 
towards Beekaneer. It is a thriving place, 
neatly fortified, and contains the residences of 
seveial wealthy bankers. Distance W. from 
Delhi 140 miles, N.W. from Jeypore ^00, E. 
from Beekaneer 108. Lat.^28* 9', long. 75° 5'. 

RAMGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypoor, 41 miles N.W. by W. from Jey- 
poor, and 68 miles N.E. by N. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 27° 15', long. 75° 2T. 

RAMGURH, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Alwar, undeiithe political management of the 
Governor-General’s agent for Rajpootaoa, a 
town on the nmfce from Alwar, by way of 
Kerozporq, to Delhi, and 95 miles S. of the 
latter. Lat. 27° 35', long. 76° 52'. 

RAMGURIl, in the British district of 
Baitool, territory of Sangur and Nerbudda* 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Baitool to Kurgoon, 54 miles 
W. of the former, Lat. 21° 49', long. 77° 8'. 

RAMGURH.— A town # iu the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia's family, 
36 miles N. from Gwalior, and 34 miles S.S.E. 
from Agra. Lat. 26° 44', long. 78° 12'. 

RAMGURH.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Chittagong, lieut,-gov. of^Bengal, 48 
miles N. bv W. of Chittagong. Lat. 28', 
long. 91° 43 . 


RAMGURH, in the hill state of Hindoor, 
a fortress on the steep and high ridge which, 
rising from the left bank of the Sutlej, has a 
south easterly direction, au<\ ultimately joins 
the Himalaya. In the beginning of Novem- 
ber, 1814, at the commencement of theGoorkha 
war, it was invested by the British army undef 
General Ochterlony, who, by a course of tedi- 
ous yet wonderfully energetic and laborious 
operations, succeeded in conveying battering- 
guns up the precipitous and previously trackless 
declivity. The defences were m consequence 
speedily demolished, and the garrison capitu- 
lated. Elevation above the sea 4,054 feet. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,094 miles. 
Lat. 31° 5', long. 76° 51'. 

RAMGURH, in the Rajpoot state of Jesul- 
meer, a fort and village 35 miles N.W. of the 
town of Jesulmeer, is situate at the termina- 
tion of a low rocky ridge of recent formation, 
extending from Cutch in various ramifications, 
but generally in a northerly direction. Ram- 
gurh is in lat. 27° 16', lo^g. 70“ 42'. 

RAMGURH, # in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village with a bungalow, or public reception- 
house, on the route from Almora to Bareilly, 
arid 19 miles S.W. of the former. Water is 
scarce here ; supplies, howler, are abundant, 
though lleber was struck by the general in- 
digence c/ the population. This place had 
formerly a fort, as the name indicates, but it 
has been allowed to fall to decay. Elevation 
above the sea 4,872 feet. Lat. 29° 27', long. 
79° 37'. 

RAMGURRAH. — A town of Bundelcund, 
in the native state of Punnah, situate 48 miles 
S. by E* from tbe town of that name, and 69 
miles N.N.E. from Jubbulj^or. Lat. 24° 3', 
long. 80° 28'. 

RAMGURTAL, in tht Rritish district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-cov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a jhi> or shallow lake close to the cantonment 
of Goruckpore. At the close of 
season it is about six miles long and three 
broad, but even at fhat time is shallow and 
overgrown with weeds, and in the sboaler 
parts with aquatic trees. As the hot, dry 
season advances, the vege^tion increases, and 
the water diminishes, ancRecoines dirty and 
crowded with reptiles and insects, the decay- 
ing remains of which, and of the vegetation, 
^produce malaria. During the rainy season, 
when the jhil and the contiguous river Raptee 
swell, so as to* communicate, this malaria is 
either mitigated or totally suspended. Lat. 
26° 40', It ng, 83° 24'. 

RAMJUNDA1L— A town in the British 
district of Palamow, lieut -gov. of Bengal, 24 
miles W. by S. of Palamow. Lat. 23° 46', 
long. 83° 401 

RAMKOLA, in the British district of Go- 
rudtpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route from the cantou- 
ment of Goruckpore to Bctiya, 28 miles E. of 
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the former, 54 W. of the latter. Buchanan 
styles it a market-town, yet elsewhere states 
that it does not deserve the name of town. 
It has, however, ^ bazar. Distant N.W. from 
Dinapore 110 miles. Lat. 26° 50', long. 
S3 0 

RAMMAGHERRY. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 
53 miles N. of Madura. Lat. 10° 41', long. 
78° 12'. 

RAMMESSWUR.— A town in the British 
district of Pooree, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 28 
miles N.W. by W. of Juggurnaut. iLat. 20° 1', 
long. 85° 83'. 

RAMNAD, in the British district of Ma- 
dura, presidency of Madras, a town, the princi- 
pal place of an extensive zemindarry or feudal 
estate of the same name, is situate five or six 
miles from the seacoast of Palk's Bay, and 
about a mile and a half from the right bank 
of the river Vigai or Vigairu. “ It is about 
two miles and a half in circumference, sur- 
rounded by a wall and a ditch, and defended 
by numerous small bastioD*; but the works 
are now in a ruinous condition, and the ditch 
nearly filled tip. Though the streets are nar- 
row and ill contrived, the houses are mod^- 
lately well built. There are a few mosques, 
which, though not conspicuous, are by no 
means inelegant. The fort is contiguous to 
the town, on the west of it, and*" between 
them runs a wide street, w ith two rows of 
bazars regularly built. The ground-plan of 
the fort is an equilateral quadrangle, the sides 
of which respectively facing the cardinal points, 
are each half a mile in length, and consist of a 
single wall twenty-seven feet high and five feet 
thick, without rampait, but with lobpholes, 
and surrounded by a ditch.^ There are thirty- 
two bastions and one gateway, which is on the 
east siafe. In the centre stands the palace or 
residence of the zemindar. This fort was 
built about two hundred years ago, by ,Mog- 
hgva ^gfinatha Setupatti, who at the same 
timl^ constructed the large reservoir or tank 
on the north side. Contiguous to the palace 
is a handsome lesidence, built by Colonel Mar- 
tinez, who for neatly forty years commanded 
here, and near it a small hut neat Protestant 
church, kept in gjjPd repair. The few prin- 
cipal streets, which are within the fort, aie 
wide and airy. There .are, however, several 
mean Rtreets, with mud-built house#. The, 
number of inhabitants within the fort is about 
5,000, principally dependent op tho zemindar. 
The only manufacturing industry worth notice 
in the town, is that of coarse cloths for native 
wear; any other business is trade in provisions 
and wares for the supply of the population. 
This place is garrisoned by a company of native 
troops. It is a hot station, but the evenings 
are usually cool, fyom the influence of the sea- 
breeze, and altogether it js a very healthy 
place. Distance from Palamkotta, N.K./87 
miles ; Madura, S.E., 60 ; Tanjore, S., 100 ; 
Madras, S. W., 275. Lat. 9° 24', long. 78° 50 . j 


RAMNAGAR, in the district of Aldemnu, 
territory of Oude, a village on the route from 
Pertabgurh to Fyzabad, 45 miles N. of the 
former, 18 8. of the latter/ Butter estimates 
its population at 400, all Hindoos. Lat. 
26° 24 , long. 82° 56'. 

RAMNAGAR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces,* 
a village on the loutte from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that, of Futtebgurh, and 12 
miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 26° 35', long. 
80° 17'. 


RAMNAGHUR. — A town in Oude, situate 
on the right bank of the Gogra river, and 32 
miles E.N.E. from Lucknow. Lat. 27 ’ 3', 
long. 81° 28'. 

RAMNAGTJR. — A town in # the British 
district of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 96 
miles N. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 57', long. 
88° 30'. 

RAMNEGHUR, or RAMNUGGUR, in 
the Punjab, a walled town close to the left or 
east bank of the Chcnaub, stands on a spacious 
plain, where, during the reign of Runjeet 
Singh, the Sikh troops frequently mustered 
for campaigns to the westward. There is a 
ferry here across the Chenaub*, which, at its 
lowest season, was foijnd to be 300 yards 
wide, and for the most part nine feet deep, 
running at the rate of a mile and, a half an 
hour. Two miles below the town thoie is, 
however, a ford, where the*dopth does not 
exceed three feet when the water is low. This 
place was called Rasulnuggu^, or “Piophet’s 
Town,” until stormed in 1778 by Malia Singh, 
the father of RunjeqJ^ when it received the 
present name, signifying the “ town of God.’' 
Lat. 32° 20', long. 73° 50 . 

RAMNUGGUR. — A town in the domini- 
ons of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 
95 mile's S.S.E. from Sirinagur, and 100 miles 
N.E. from Lahore. Lat. 32 w 45', long. 
75° 25'. 


RAMNUGGUR, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town near the south eastern 
frontier, towards the British district of Sarun. 
Distant S.E from Goruckpore oftntonment 50 
miles. Lat. 26‘ 10', long. 84°^'. 

RAMNUGGUR, in the British district of 
Minpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cify of Agra 
to the cantonment of Miopooiee, and 25 miles 
W. of the latter. Lat. 8', long. 78° 45'. 


RAMNUGGUR. — A 'town in the British, 
district of Sarun, lieut^gov. of Bengal, 30 
miles N.N.W. of Rettiah. Lat. 27° 9', long. 
84° 23'. 

RAMNUGGUR. — A town in the native 
state of Rewah, situate on the left bank of the 
Sone river, and 23 miles S. from Rewah. Lat. 
24° 10', long. 81° 20'. 

RAMNUGUR, in the British district of 
Futtehpore, lieut.-gov. oftheN.W. Provinces, 
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a town on the right bank of the Ganges, 879 
miles from Calcutta by way of the river, and 
71 miles by water above Allahabad ; 24 miles 
by laud E. of the town of Euttehpore. Lat. 
25° 55', long. 81° 15' # 

.RAMNUGUR, in the British district <J“ 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. Sf the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the, route, by the Kutra Pags, 
from the cantonment of -Allahabad to Rewa, 
and 26 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 25° 15', 
long. 82° 11'. 

BAMNUGUR. — if town in Oude, situate 
on the right bank of the Gogra river, and 55 
miles E. from Lucknow. Lat. 26° 47', long. 
81° 53'. 

RAMNUGUR, in the British district of 
Benares, lie it. -gov. of the N.W. Piovincea, a 
town on the right bank of the Ganges, and at 
present the residence of the titular rajah of 
Benares. The fort in which the rajah resides 
is a huge pile of building, rising dnectly from 
fine ghats or flights of stairs, giving access to tho 
sacred stream. Rarnnugur contains a popula- 
tion of 9,490 inhabitants, and is distant N.W. 
of Calcutta 673 miles by water, or 860 taking 
the Sunderbund passage ; four miles S. of the 
city of Benares, 425 from Calcutta by the new 
line of road. L^i. 2o At , long. 83 o'. 

RAMNUGUR, in 'the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on ftie route from Shahjehanpoor to 
Pilleebheet, 40 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
28° 28', long. 79°V. 

RAMOO. — A town in the British district 
o£ Chittagong, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 68 miles 
S.S.E. of Chittagong. Lat. 21° 24', long. 
92 13'. 

RAMOO SERAI. — A town within the 
dominions of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cash- 
mere, 17 miles S. from Kuinagur, aud 75 miles 
N. from Jamoo. Lat. 33 3 50', long. 7 J* 56'. 

RAMPOOR, in the BritSh district of Saha- 
run poor, lieut.-gov. of Agra, a tow r n, the prin- 
cipal place of the porgunnah of the same name, 
is in lat. 29° 48', long. 77° 31'. 

RAMPOOR — A town in the British district 
of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 71 miles 
E. by S. of Oannanore. Lat. 11° 42', long. 
76° 29'. 

RAMPOOR. — A town in Guzerat, or do- 
minions of the Guicowar, 64 miles E. by N. 
from Baroda, and 112 miles E.S.E. from 
Ahmedabad. Lat. 22° 26', long. 74° 12'. 

RAMPOOR. — A town in the British district 
flf Bellary, presidency of Madras, 63 miles 
N.E. by N. of Bellary, Lat. 15° 56', long. 
77° 24'. 

RAMPOOR, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Seetapore, and 32 miles S. W. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 15', long. 79° 57'. 

RAMPOOR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 


town on the right bank of the river Jumna, 
23 miles N. of Muttra. Lat. 27° 50', long. 
77° 38'. 

RAMPOOR, in the British district of Mir- 
zapoor, lieut.- gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the left bank of the Ganges, 12 miles 
N.W. of Mnzapoor, 733 N.W. of Calcutta* 
by water. Lat. 25° 14', long. 82 r 30'. 

RAMPOOR, iu the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pi evinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 45 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 27° 43', long. 78° 28'. 

RAMPOOR, in the British district of ttu- 
haruupoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, the principal place of the pergun- 
nah of the same name, is in lat. 29° 48', long. 
77° 31'. 

RAMPOOR, in the district of Salon, 
territory of Oude, a town on the route from 
Oawnpore to Pertabgurh, 26 miles N.W. of 
the latter. Butter estimates the population 
at 4,000, principally cultivitors, 1,000 of the 
number being Mussulmans. Lat. 25° 53', 
long. 81° 47'. 

RAMPOOR, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a town near the north east 
frontier, towards the Britjph district of Go- 
ruckpore. A considerable quantity of sugar is 
made there. Butter estimates the population 
at 1,000, "including 300 Mussulmans. Lat. 
26° 36', long. 82° 12'. 

RAMPOOR. — A town of Bussahir, in the 
division of Koonawar, situate on the left bank 
of the Sutlej river, and 36 miles N.E. from 
Simla. Lat. 31° 27', long. 77° 4^ 

RAMJPOOR. — A town of Baghelcund, in 
the native state of Rewah, situate on the left 
bank of the Sone river, and 20 miles S.E. from 
Rewah. Lat. 24° 19', long. 81° 33'. 

RAMPOOR. — A town ui Oude, situate on 
the left bank of the Ghogra river, and 138 
miles N.N.W. from Lucknow. Laft^g8° 46J, 
long. 80° 23'. ^ 

RAMPOOR. — A town in the lapsed terri- 
tory of Nagpoor, 98 miles N.W. from Nag- 
poor, and 47 miles S.E. from Hoosungabad. 
Lat. 22" 18', long. 78° 17'. 

RAMPOOR. — A town to Oude, situate ou 
the left bank of the Chowka river, and 40 miles 
N.E. by N. from Lucknow. Lat. 27 20', 
long. 81° 22'. 

RAMPOOR. — A town in Nepal, situate on 
the right banfr of the Gunduck or Salagra 
river, and 93 miles W. from Khatmandoo. 
Lat. 27° 4G', long. 83° 49'. 

RAMPOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Raj esliaye,' presidency of Bengal, 125 miles 
N. of Calcutta. Lat. 24" 23', long. 88 J 38'. 

RAMPOOR, within the British division of 
Rohilcund, an extensive tfef or jaghire, is 
bounded on tho west and north by the British 
district of Moradabad ; on the north-east and 
south-east by the British district of Bareilly. 
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It lies between lat, 28° 30' — 29° 11', long* who had served the British government in the 
78° 55' — -79° 30', and has an area of 720 square important office of deputy-collector of Budaon. 
miles. It is a level, fertile country, abundantly Some disturbances took place previously to the 
supplied with water in its northern division by final arrangement of the succession, in which 
the rivers Kosila and Nahul, both of which the minister of the deceasid chieftain and some 
hold a course generally southerly, and nearly tf his dependants and followers weie murdered, 
parallel to each other ; the latter on an average Their families were piovided for by the new 
about ten miles east of the former. The south- ruler, who, accoi ding to report, exercised his 
ern division is irrigated by the Ramgunga, authority mildly and judiciously until the year 
which, after receiving the waters of theKosua, 1854, when he was succeeded by his heir. 

jTT ° f terr )J° ry in 1 RAMPOOR. — The principal pW* of the 

3 5. a “° r T P , f jaghire of the eame name. It i» aftuate on the 

Te ,™' ^ f left bank of the Kosila, here 450 yards wide, 

mwehy forest which extends along the base of d fr tw0 * two an ’ d B halffee ( deep fro ^ 

the mountains, and is much overrun with ^ .. £ 

jungle, wood, and grass of such luxuriant ^ 

growth as to be sufficient to conceal a man on ’ ,*1 I ?' 1 _ rf 1 ; ? _\. a 1 j.?. 


g"'"*" 7 w ™ crossed by ferry. It is a large town, densely 

.nS? peopled, irregularly built of® mud, and sur 

rounded by a thin belt of bamboos, trees, and 
winter and the time of the heaviest rams. The . » j , ,t * 1 „j* l • 

malaria acts very unfavourably on the popu- ,rufchwood 1 ; at th “ »** of , whl6h ther « 18 » 
lation who are described bvHeber as “averv Iow 111,116(1 P^apet, the only entrances bemg 
^ , L?,£ by narrow ways, defended by strong wooden 

^ bairiers. The upper order of inhabitants are 

TJV .- L ! for the most part Rohilla Patans, a handsome 

SinySJfS fefviSs ^ ts ' tak - Tiff- i; 

garments bit a blanket of black wool.” The d “ rat “‘5 * ‘'f* “°T e ; ,, A , J'k 
general slope of the Country is from north to of . tbe tow “ 18 the . tomb of ly2 ! J ° 
south, as indicated by the descent of the riv4rs I* 18 * 1 °? ,» terrace . ot a,ld ,b ^ 0<1 b * 
in that direction* m well as from actual *"?■ t lb ^FT r , tbe T S< t 

measurement; Ruddurpoor, on the northern . N - % f ™J, Calcuttft 7S9 m,les - Ult 

frontier, in lat. 28° 58' , having an elevation of A on ^* 0 ' * 

680 feet above the sea, whilst at the town of RAMPOOR, the capital^ of Bussahir, is 
Rampoor, a few miles farther south, in lat. situate on the left bank of the ttutluj, over the 
28° 48', the elevation is but 546 feet. David- bed of which its site is elevated 138 feet, 
son describes the country in the vicinity of the Fraser, who approached it from the south east, 
town of Rampoor as exceedingly “ rich and by ascending along the left bank of the Sutluj, 
beautiful. Jjfhe eye wanders with delight over describes the way ar very rugged. The town 
one continuous sheet of ripening corn, inter- is situate at the western base of a lofty and 
spersed with groves of mango, clumps of bam- nearly perpendicular mountain, which, on the 
boo, and little villages.” -The general thriving east, stretches to the outer range of the Hima- 
cultivajion of the country bears favourable laya. ^The cliff surrounds the town in the foim 
testimony to the industry and intelligence of of a funnel, which confines the air ; and in the 
the Patans, the principal occupants of the hot season the rocks radiate the heat m such 
soil. Tfy< population has been computed at a manner as then to rendor the climate nearly 
: 320,000. The annual revenue is insupportable. The climate in winter, on the 


soil. Tfy< population has been computed at a manner as then to rendor the climate nearly 
: 320,000. The annual revenue is insupportable. The climate in winter, on the 
at present estimated at 100,000?. The nawaub contrary, is represented as cold and damp, so 
maintains a military force of 500 cavalry and that the thermometer is frequently lower than 


1,447 infantry. 


at Kotgurh, which is 3,500 feet more elevated. 


This territory was possessed by Fyzoola The expanse on which the town is built is 
Khan, a chieftain who gave considerable rugged, so that the streets and houses rise in 


trouble both to the Vizier and the British tiers one above another. Some of the houses 
government, during the administration of the are well built of stone, commonly two stories 
latter by Warren Hastings. On tbe death of high, and covered with slate, which is thick, 


that personage in 1794, the pretensions of his of a blue colour, and laid on with considerable 
eldest son and lawful successor were opposed neatness. The palace pf the rajah, situate at 
by a younger brother, who raised a rebellion, the north-east corner dt the town, is a colleo- 
made prisoner the rightful heir, and subse- tioa of buildings, some! of three, some of four 
quently murdered hum A British force under stories high, covered 4^b very large oblong 
Sir Robert Abercrombie defeated that of the slates, laid on cufved roofs, having the oon- 


death of tbe late^bief, in 1840, without direct audience, has the remains of grandeur, being 
male heirs, the right of a daughter to the sue- Spacious apd ornamented with carving and 
cession was discussed and rejected in favour of fresco, much defaced by the Gorkhas when 
the next male claimant, Mahomed Sseed Khan, they held this town. There is another resi- 
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deuce usually occupied by the inferior branches 
of the ruling family. Both the palaces are 
built of stone, uncemented, but bonded by 
means of numerous beams of larch. The town, 
previously to the ha^>c made by the Gorkhas, 
was larger than At preset, having from 300 to 
400 houses, and a large bazar, filled with the 
ifeares of Hindostan, the Himalayan regions, 
and of Tartary. It has begun to recover since 
it has been taken under British protection. 
The rajah of Bussatur resides here during 
winter, retiring from tne heat in the summer 
mouths to the more elevated station of Saharun, 
The elevation of llampoor above the sea is 
3,300 feet. Lat. 31° 27', long. 77° 40'. 

RAMPOOR SHAHPOOR, in the British 
district of A^lygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Meerut 
to Muttra, and 44 miles N.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 28° 3', long. 77° 55'. 

RAMPOORA. — A town in the native state 
of Indore, or territory of Holkar, 34 miles E. 
from Neemuch, and 124 miles N. by W. from 
Indore. Lat. 24* 26', long. 75° 26'. 

RAMPOORA, in the British district of 
Cawupore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the ’Auto f*oiji the cantonment of 
Etawa to that of Cawnpore, and 45 miles W. 
of the latter. Lat. 26° 21', long. 79° 46'. 

RAMPOORA, in Rajpootana, a town, the 
principal place of a pergunnah, part of the 
possessions held ijy the noted Patan freebooter 
Muhammad Ameer Khan. It is surrounded 
by a rampart of gteat strength, being in some 
places forty feet in thickness, and where 
weakest twenty feet. It was on the 15th 
May, 1804, taken by storm by a British force 
commanded by Colonel Don. The storming 
party rushed forward provided with a twelve- 
pounder, and with it blew open three gates, 
which in succession lay on the way into tfte fort. 
Of the enemy’s garrison, aoove 1,000 strong, 
forty or fifty were killed ; the number of 
wounded was very great, and about 400 at- 
tempting to fly, were cut up by the British 
cavalry in the adjoining plain. It was subse- 
quently by the declaratory article of the 
treaty of 180i>, restored by the British govern- 
ment to Holkan and Tn 1818, when the battle 
of Mahidporo nad placed Holkar’s dominions 
at the disposal of the British government, 
Rampoora was added as a free gift to the 
possessions which had been guaranteed in the 
previous year to Ameer Khan. The area of 
the territory is 152 square miles. Its separate 
revenue is not known, but with that of Took 
it amounts to 2,00,000 rupees. The estimate 
of its population is included in that of the 
whole of the possessions of Ameer Khan, for 
which see Tone. The town is distant S. 
from Jeypore 70 miles, S.E. from Nusser- 
%bad 90, W. from Agra 145. Lat. 25° 58', 
long. 76° 14'. % 

RAMPOORA, in the territory of Indor, 
or possessions, of Holkar’s family, a town on 
5 N 


the route from Neemuch to Kota, formerly 
the capital and residence of the court, before 
the selection of the town of Indor. It is 
situate a mile from the north bank of the river 
Taloyi, at the base of a ridge of hills. It is 
of considerable size, surrounded by a wall, # 
and has a good bazar. North-east of the* 
town is a Hindoo temple, a place of pilgrim- 
age in the month of April. Here, in January, 
1818, Roshuu Beg, in command of a body of 
infantry with sixteen guns, the relics of the 
force defeated at Mehidpoor, attempted to 
make head against the British arms, but was 
immediately defeated, and his troops dis- 
persed. Rampoora has annexed to it several 
pergunnahs, containing 500 villages, aud 
yielding an annual revenue of 3,75,000 rupees. 
Elevation above the sea 1,360 feet. Distance 
N. (rom Indor 120 miles, from Oojein 95. 
Lat. 24® 28', long. 75° 25'. 

RAMPOORA. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’s family, 
123 miles S.W. by S. from Gwalior, and 120 
mileB N.W. by W. from Saugur. Lat. 24° 45', 
long. 77° 11'. * • 

RAMPOOREA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, division of Pilibit, lieut.-gov. of the 
N!W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
Bareilly to Petoragurh, anfl 37 miles N.E. of 
the former. Lat. 28° 41', long. 79 J 52'. 

RAMPOOREE, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town five miles S.E. from Nujeebabad. Lat. 
29° 34', long. 78° 29'. 

RAMFORA, in the territory of Gwalior, a 
town five miles south of the confluence of the 
Sindh with the Jumna. Lat. 26° 22', long. 
79° 6'. * 

RAMPORE, in the British district of 
Jounpoor, a town on the route from Jounpoor 
cantonment to that of Mirzapoor, 21 miles S. 
of the former, 22 N. of the latter. Supplies 
and vrtiter are abundant and good Jieie, and 
the road in this part of the route *!fr* 

Lat. 25° 29', long. 82° 38'. 

RAMPORE. — A town in the British district 
of Tipperah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 52 miles 
N. of Tipperah. Lat. 24° 13', long. 91® 10'. 

RAMREE. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the Biitish district of Amman. It is situate 
on the island of Ramree, 81 miles S.E. of 
Kyouk Phyou. The island is separated from 
the mainland of Arrac&n by a narrow but deep 
channel. Its length is about fifty miles from 
north to south, and its extreme breadth twenty. 
After the occupation of Arracan in 1825, a 
Biitish detachment was sent against Ramree, 
which, up6n approaching, they found to be 
evacuated ; possession of it was accordingly 
taken on the 22nd April, and since that period 
it has continued under tfie government of the 
East-India Compffny. Lat. of town 19 ° 5', 
long. 93° 54'.. 

RAMRYE, one of the Cossya hill states, 
bounded on the north by the British district of 
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Camroop; on the south-east by the native 
states of Muriow and Nustung ; and on the 
West bv the territory occupied by tfie Garrow 
hill tribes. It is about forty miles in length 
from north to south, and twelve in breadth, 
r and contains an area of 328 square miles. Its 
centre is in lat. 25° 85', long. 91° 13'. 

t BAMS AHG AON. — A town in the British 
district of Nowgong, in Upper Assam, 46 miles 
S.B. by E. of Nowgong. Lat. 25° 59', long. 
98° 22 / . 

RAMSURRA, in the British district of 
Bhutteeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinoes, a town on the route from Hissar to 
Mooltan, 74 miles W. by N. of the former. 
Lat. 29* 23', long. 74° 38'. 

RAMTEAK, in the territory of Nagpore, 
on the route from Saugor to Nagpore, 
24 miles N.E. of the latter, a town on an 
elevated ground, the geological formation of 
which is primitive, being either granite or 
gneiss. East of the town is a steep peaked 
hill, on the summit of which, about 500 wet 
above the circumjacent plp.ui, is a group of 
Brahminical temples, access to which from 
below “ is by a broad steep flight of well-laid 
gneiss steps, with resting-places and seats at 
intervals. The whole is of the best construc- 
tion, and promised to last as long as the hill 
itself.’* In the valley north of the temples is 
a large fine tank, round which are several 
small handsome edifices, dedicated to religious 
purposes, and communicating with the group 
on the top of the hill by a noble, easy, and 
lofty flight of steps formed of gneiss. Lat. 
21° 24', long. 79° 22'. 

RAMUREDDYPET. — A town in Hyder- 
abad, or territory of the Nizam, 76 'tniles N. 
from Hyderabad* and 174 miles E.N.E. from 
Sholapoor. Lat. 18° 27', lpng. 78° 25'. 

RANA, in Gurhwal, a village on the left 
bank of the Jumna, consists of about twenty 
houses, neatly built of stone, and roofed with 
a hing hfl?. The sides of the hills sloping to the 
rivet are fertile, producing grain and potatoes, 
the culture of which latter has been recently 
introduced into this part of the Himalayan 
regions. Elevation above the sea 7,084 feet. 
Lat. 30° 55', long. 78° 26'. 

RANAUSUN. — A town in the province of 
Guzerat, or dominions of the Guicowar, 87 miles 
S.l£. from Deesa, and 48 miles N.E. from 
Ahmedabad. Lat. 23° 28', long. 73° 9'. 

RANEEBULA, in the British district 1 * of 
Bhuttiana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Hansee to Bhutnair, 
abd 28 miles E. of the latter. Lat. 29° 32', 
long. 74* 49'. 

RANEE GODOWN. — A town in the Bri- 
tish distriot of Camroop, in Lower Assam, 
14 igjles S.W. of Gy hatter! Lat. 26°, long. 

RANEEGUNGE, in the British district of 
Bancoora, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town four 
miles to the left or S.W. of the route from 


Calcutta to Benares, 126 miles N.W. of former, 
295 S.E. of latter. It is situate on the river 
Daraoodah, amidst the rioh coal-measures 
generally known as the 'Byrdwan Collieries. 
The state of the coal-mealures is thus described 
by Horafray, an operative miner: — “ These 
collieries have their pits sunk down to the 
main vein of coal, generally to a depth of 
ninety feet, the vein vaiying from seven and a 
half to eight and a half feet in thicknedb." 
11 This vein of coal is perceptible for seven or 
eight miles up this nullah." That the district 
is rich in coal and iron mines is universally 
admitted. Some difference of opinion existed 
on the point whether the latter could be worked 
at a profit ; but the construction of a branch 
from the Calcutta Railway, diverging in the • 
vicinity of Burdwan, and extending to this 
town, having been completed, the conditions 
under which the manufacture of iron could 
now be undertaken must be materially altered. 
Distant N. from the civil station at Bancoora 
25 miles ; from Calcutta. N.W., by line of 
railroad, 120. Lat 23° 35'^ong. 87 J 10'. 

RANEEFOOR, in the British district of 
Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Azimgurh to Gba- 
zeepoor, 17 miles E.S E. of the former. Lat. 
25° 53', long. 83° 29'. 

RANEE SERAE, in the British district of 
Azmiguih, lieut.-gov. of the N.W*. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Azun 
gurh to that of Jounpore, eight miles S.W. of 
the former, 34 N.E. of the latter, 50 N. of 
Benares. Lat. 26°, long. 8$' 7'. 

RANEESUNKER. — A town in the British 
district of Pinajepopaj lieut -gov. of Bengal, 
30 miles N.\V. of Dinajepore. Lat. 25° 60', 
long. 88° 17'. 

RANEEUH, in the British district of 
Bhuttfana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Piovinces, 
a town on the route from Hansee to Bhutnair, 
and 36 miles E. of the latter. It is situate in 
a country of great natural fertility, but gene- 
rally unproductive, from want of water, the 
river Gagur or Cuggur, which formerly in- 
undated it, being so much exhausted by em- 
bankments and channels for irrigation higher 
up, in the possessions of the protected Sikhs, 
that the stream is, in ordinary seasons, loBt 
before reaching Raneeuh. When those em- 
bankments have been ctft, and the stream 
allowed to flow to Raneeul, luxuriant crops of 
very fine wheat have beei| produced in great 
abundance. The town has a tolerably well- 
supplied bazar and sufficiency of water. The 
road to the eastward is Very good, though, 
lying for some distance in the bed of the 
Gagur, it is liable to bei overflowed in the 
event of extraordinary inundations, when the 
stream reaches this part df the country. To 
the west, the rood is generally good, though 
sandy in some places. Lat. 29* 32', long. 
74° 53'. 

RANEH BEDNORE. — A , town in the 
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British district of Dharwar, presidency of 
Bombay, 72 miles S.E. by S. of Dharwar, 
Lat. 14 g 37', Jong. 7$° 41'. 

RANGAMTJTTEJj. — A town in the British 
district of Chittagong, lieut.-gov. of Bengal. 
It "is situate on the right bank of the Kurrurn- 
foolee river, 44 miles E.N.E, from Chittagong. 
Lat. 22° 40', long. 92° 30'. 

RANGNA. — A town in the native state ot 
Sawuutwarree, presidency 6f Bombay, situate 
12 miles N.W. from <>awuntwarree, and 49 
miles W.N.W. from Belgaum, Lat. 16 f 3', 
long. 73° 53'. 

RANGOON. — A town in the recently 
acquired British province of Pegu, situate on 
the great extern branch of the Irrawaddy 
known as the Rangoon river. The town was 
originally built in 1753, by Alompra, the 
founder of the Burmese monarchy, who naftied 
it Rangoon, or the “ City of Victory,” in 
reference to his conquest of Pegu. When 
occupied by the British during the first Bur- 
mese war, in 182J, it was built in the form of 
a parallelogram, extending along the river’s 
hank, about twenty-five miles from the sea, 
the houses, with the exception of some public 
buildings, being t>f wood and bamboo, raised 
on piles, and IhuLchtu It was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire in 1850, when upwards of 2,000 
bouses wer§ reduced to ashes. The site of the 
new town by which it was succeeded was 
thrown back from the original position on the 
river bank to a distance of about a mile ; its 
ground -plan was # that of a square of about 
thet e-quarters of a mile, having at its northern 
side a pagoda as a citadel, which was an arti- 
ficial mound, ascending in ledgeB, with terraces, 
and tapering towards the top. This strong- 
hold was stormed by Geueral Godwin during 
the second Burmese war, in April, 1852; and 
the capture of the pagoda waH the fall tif Ran- 
goon : the town suffered severely by fire from 
the shipping. In 1853, and again in Decem- 
ber, 1855, it was visited by fearful conflagra- 
tions ; many of the public buildings were 
destroyed, and the houses, being constructed 
of hollow bamboo aud thatched, offered little 
resistance to fclie progress of the fire. In the 
arrangements for rebuilding the town, con- 
ditions have been prescribed by the British 
government not only for insuring its protection 

X inst conflagration, but also for securing its 
Ltdiness, by proper drainage and other 
sanitary precautions. Distant from Pegu, S., 
62 miles. The district of which this place is 
the chief town has an area of 9,800 square 
miles, and a population of 137,130. Lat. 
16* 46', long. 96° 17'. 

RANGOUTTEE. — A town of Bengal, 
situate in the native state of Tipperah, 40 miles 
S. by E. from Rilhet, and 80 miles N.E. by N. 
from Tipperah. Lat. 24* 20', long. 92°. 

" RANIGAT, in the Peshawar division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 15 miles from the 
right bank of, the Indus, 53 miles N.E. by E, 


of the town of Peshawar. Lat. 34° 20', long. 
72° 30'. ^ 

RANIGHAT, in the British district of 
Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal) a town 44 miles 
N. by E. from Calcutta. It is said to be the 
abode of many rich zemindars. Lat. 23° 1T, 
long. 88° 33'. 

RANIWALA, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allyghur to Morad- 
abad, and 50 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 
28° 30', long. 78° 29’. 

RANJITPURA, in the district of Bains- 
wara, territory of Oude, a town 22 miles E. of 
Cawnpore, 30 S.W. of Lucknow. It may be 
considered the capital of the district, and 
formerly was scarcely inferior to Lucknow. 
Lat. 26° 30', long. 80* 40'. 

RA NJUNGAUM. —A town in the British 
district of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay. 17 miles S.W. by S. of Ahmednuggur. 
L0 18° 53', long. 74° 37'. 

RANK A. — A tywn in the Britifeh district 
of Palamow, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 26 miles 
N.W. by W. of Palamow. Lat. 24° 2', long. 
S3" 42'. 

RANMUTRII. — A towi^in Nepal, situate 
on the right bank of a branch of the Kurnalli 
river, and 16 miles E.N.E. from Jemlah. Lat. 
29° 22', long. 81° 56'. 

RAN NEE CHOKEE. — See Bunnke 
C'hokee. 

RANOD, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia's family, a town three 
miles to the right or N. of the route from 
Cal pee to Goona cantonment, 155 miles S.W. 
of former, 50 N.E. of latter. It is repre- 
sented to he ‘ r a large town, ^ith a great trade 
in grain.”* Measures were taken by the British 
government in 1847 for exploring the anti- 
quities of the town. Lat. 25 J , long. 77° 53'. 

RANSEE, in the British district of^imaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a secItt&Ki 
village two or three joiilcs to the right of the 
route from Sireeuuggur to the Temple of 
Kedarnath, and 15 miles S. of the latter. It 
is situate about a mile from the right bank of 
the river Mudmeaur. Lat. 30° 34', long. 79° 10'. 


RANSKAN DY. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the British district of Southern Cachar, 
10 miles E. of Silchar. Lat. 24° 47', long. 93°. 

RAOLDEE. — A village in the jaghire of 
Jujhur, district of Dadree, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces. Lat. 28° 36', long. 76° 2 T. 

RAOMAKA BAZArf. — A town in the 
British district of Hydrabad, province of 
Scinde, presidency of Bombay, 88 miles 
S.E. by S. of Hydrabad. Lat. 24° 20', long. 
69° 14'. ^ 

RAOTSIR* — A towHn *the 
of^eekaneer, 11 8 miles N.E. fr 
and 81 miles W. by N. from Hissar. Lat. 
29° 18', long. 74° 30'. 


Rajpoof^state 
im Beekaneer, 
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RAFTEE, called also AIRAWATI, after 
the white elephant of the god Indra, a con- 
siderable river, rising in Nepaul. It does not 
issue from the main range of the Himalaya 
covered with perpetual snow, but takes its 
rise in the Sub-Himalayas, in lat. 29° 10', long. 
$2* 45' ; whence flowing first in a southerly 
direction for forty miles, and then north- 
westerly for fifty-five miles, it enters the 
plains of Oude, in lat. 28° 3', long. 81° 55', 
which it traverses in a south-easterly direc- 
tion for ninety miles, and in lat. 27* 17', long. 
82° 32', forms for about twenty miles the 
western boundary of the British district of 
Goruckpoor, which it then enters, and con- 
tinuing a south-easterly and tortuous course 
for seventy miles, it receives, on the left side, 
the Dhutnela or Burha Bapti, draining an 
extensive tract extending southwards from 
the Sub Himalaya. Below this junction, the 
Bapti turns southward for the distance of 
thirty miles, communicating in this part of 
its course with tlie Moti jhil, called also jk he 
Lake of Bakhira, and thence turns westvAd 
for ten miles, to the towp of Goruckpoor. 
From this place it continues its course, in a 
circuitous but generally south-easterly direc- 
tion, for eighty-five miles, to its junction with 
the Ghoghra, on the left’ side of the latteV, 
in lat. 26° 13', lotfg. 83° 46' ; its total length 
of course being, from its remotest source, 
400 miles, for eighty-five of which downward 
from the town of Goruckpoor it is navigable 
for large boats, and for those of smaller size a 
considerable distance higher. In its course 
through the district of Goruckpoor, it receives 
numeious streams right and left, and by lateral 
channels communicates with several of the 
numerous watercourses and lakes or^narshes 
found in this level alluvial country. At the 
town of GorUckpdor it is crossed by the route 
from that place to Lucknow, thl passage 
being made by ferry. The channel is there 
200 yardB wide, and at all seasons contains 
deep water. About * ten miles below the 
t<fcig, it is crossed, at the Bhowapoor ghat, 
by the route from Ghazeepoor to Goruckpoor 
cantonment, the passage *being made by ferry 
during the dry season, but the route being 
scarcely practicable during the rains, in con- 
sequence of the extent to which the country 
is overflowed. 

RAPTEE (BURHA). — A considerable 
feeder of the Raptee. Its souices are in the 
Sub-Himalaya, in the territory of Oude, and 
about lat 27° 34', long. 82° 10'? Flowing for 
forty-five miles through the territory of Oude, 
H touches the frontiw 6f the British district 
of Goruckpoor in lot. 27° 22', long. 82° 38', 
and holding an easterly direction for nineteen 
miles, forms the boundary between the two 
territories. At the ^tot ofrits entrance into 
the Stilish territdfryPRt receives on the left 
Bide the Arra, a stream descending from foe 
Sub-Himalayas. Eighteen miles below this 
confluence, at the ruined town of Sanatili, 
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the Burha Raptee becomes navigable in the 
rainy season, and a good deal of timber is 
then sent down it. Fifteen niilep below this 
place, and in lat. 27° 13', long. 83° 1', it 
receives on the left sidei^the Bangunga ; and 
from the confluence downwards is often known 
by the name of that "stream, which is con- 
sidered to have the largejr volume of water. 
Twenty-two miles farther, the Burba Raptee 
receives on the left Bide the Dhumela, which 
thenceforward giv&j its name to the united 
stream. Buohanan observes, “The channel 
immediately below the junction is about 100 
yards wide, and in January (dry season) con- 
tains a pretty considerable stream, although 
it is fordable ; but oxen cannot pass with 
loads, and a ferry is therefore employed to 
transport the goods. Timber comes down 
both the Burha Raptee and Bangunga.’* 
Twelve miles below the last-named junction, 
the united stream is joined on the left side by 
the Gboongee, and three miles lowei down is 
discharged into the Raptee, on its left side, 
in lat. 26° 58', long. 83° 17 r . The length of 
course to this point is about 134 miles, in a 
direction generally fiom north-west to south- 
east. 

RARUNG, in Bussahir, a village of the 
district of Koonawar, is situate near the right 
bank of the Sutluj, on the southern side of a 
mountain of mica slate, characterize^ by dreary 
barrenness, and producing little but a few 
stunted pines. Elevation above the sea 9,519 
feet. Lat. 31° 36', long. 78 5 24'. 

• RASEEN. — A town in thp British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
46 miles S S K. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 
18’ 29', long. 74° 58V 

RASUMEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Qodeypoor, 52 miles N.E. from Oodeypoor, 
and 103 miles S. by W. from Ajineer. Lat. 
25° 2Vmng. 74° 27'. 

RASOORY. — A town m Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate eight miles flora 
the left bank of the Payne Gunga river, and 
108 miles 8.E. by 8. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 
19° 59', long. 78^36'. 

RA8ULPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieufc.-gov. ofjthe N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Euttehgurh to that of Cawnpore, and 30 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26" 47', long. 80° 9'. 

RASUNWAS. — A village in the jagherer of 
Jujhur, district of Dadr^e, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces. Lat. 2|° 36', long. 70* 13'. 

RATGURH, in the British district of 
Saugur, territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Saugur to Bhopal, 21 miles 
W. by S, of the former. Lat. 23° 47', long. 
78° 29*. 

RATTEE, in the district of Bainswara, 
territory of Oude, a village on the route from 
Allahabad to Lucknow, 99 miles N.E. of the 
former, 29 S.W. of the latter. ft has a small 
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bazar, and water and supplies may be obtained. 
Lat. 26° 32', long. 80° 53’. 

RAUCHERLA.-r-A town of Madras, in 
the Mysore, 188 miles N.N.E. from Seringa- 
patam, and 72 miles^H.E. by S. from Ballary. 
Lat. 14° 15', long. 77° JO'. 

RAUJGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Kotah, situate on the right bank of 
the Neewnj river, and 30*mUes E. by S. from 
Kotah. Lat. 25° 5', long. tf6° 20'. 

RAUNPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmedabad, presidency of Bombay, 
78 miles S.W. of Ahmedabad. Lat. 22° 20', 
long. 7r 40'. 

RAUNPOOR.- — A town in Guzerat, or 
dominions of^ the Guieowar, 75 miles W.8.W, 
from Rajkote, and 16 miles N. by E. from 
Poorbunder. Lat. 21° 50', long. 69° 49'. 

RAURAH. — A town in Nepal, situate on 
the left bank of a branch of the Kurnalli river, 
and 18 miles N.N.E, from Jemlah. Lat. 
29° 30', long. 81 J 46'. 

RAUS, or RASS, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, a town on the north-west declivity 
of the Aravulli range, on the route from 
Nusseerabad to Ueesa, and 38 miles W. of the 
former. It contSin^ ^00 houses, supplied with 
water from twenty wells, Lat. 26 J 17', long. 
7 l u 16'. 

R \USlfPOORAM. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madrab, 15 
miles S. of Salem, Lat. 1U 28', long. 78° 16'. 

RAVEE, or RAVI, a river of the Punjab, 
ri^es in Kulu, oif the declivity of a mountain 
called Bungall, and a short distance west of 
the Rotang FahS. The source is Bituate about 
lat. 32° 26', long. 77°. At the distance of 
about foity miles from the source, in a south- 
westerly direction, the Ravee is joined b^two 
feeders, the Nye and -the Rood hill, the latter 
taking its rise in a lake called Munee Muhees, 
regarded as sacred by the superstitious 
Hindoos. Where surveyed by Cunningham, 
four or five miles from Burmawur, at an 
elevation of about 7,000 feet, it was found 
116 feet wide. At Ohamba, about twenty 
miles below, aud south-west of this place, or 
100 miles from its source, according to the 
statement of A^igne, tfoe Ravee is crossed by a 
bridge. Forster states that it is there “ forty 
or fifty yards broad, and fordable at most 
seasons of the year.” At Bisuli, to which the 
downward course is about twenty-five miles 
due west, Forster found it, early in April, 
about 1 20 yards wide, very rapid, and unford- 
*able. The statement qf Vigue is leBs explicit : 
’ — “I have been twice ferried over the Ravi at 
Bisuli, onco during the rainy season, when it 
was swelled to a roaring torrent, and once 
again in winter, when its stream was far more 
tranquil. On both occasions the natives made 
the passage upon buffalo-hides. Its width is 
about eighty yards,” From Bisuli, in lat. 
82° 34', long. 7 5 9 48', the Ravee takes a south- 
westerly direction, which it generally holds for 


the rest of its course. Macartney found it, at 
Meanee ferry, on the route from Amritsir to 
Vazeerabad, and about 185 miles from its 
source, to have, at the beginning of August 
and at the time of fullest water, a breadth of 
613 yards, and a depth of twelve feet, where 
greatest. The deep channel was betweert 
thirty and forty foet in breadth, the rest of the 
waterway having a depth of from three to five - 
feet. In the cold season, when lowest, the 
water is in no part more than four feet 
deep. Moorcroft describes it at Lahore, about 
twenty miles lower down, as divided into three 
different streams or branches. These, he states, 
are “separated, in the dry weather, by intervals 
of half a mile, but in the rainy season the two 
mobt easterly branches are united, and form 
an expansive and rapid stream.” “ The two 
first branches are fordable, but the third, 
which is the principal one, has a ferry.” He 
remarks, that the boats on the Ravee were the 
largest and best-built that he has seen in India. 
IWnes, who navigated the Ravee from its con- 
flWnce with the Chenaub to Lahore, says it 
i “ is very small, s£id resembles $ canal, rarely 
exceeding 150 yards in breadth in any part of 
its course. Its banks are precipitous, so that 
it deepens before it expands. Nothing can 
exceed the crookedness of its course, which is 
a great impediment to navigation, for we often 
found ourselves, after half a day’s sail, within 
two mileS of the spot from which we started. 
The water of the Ravee is redder than that of 
the Chenaub. It is fordable in most places for 
eight months in the year.” From Lahore, its 
course south-west, measured according to the 
main direction of the stream, to its confluence 
with the Chenaub, is about 200 miles, but 
along ail the sinuosities, 380. This point is 
m lat. 30 J 36', long. 71 u 50'. The Ravee joins 
the Chenaub by three motfths close to each 
other. Its total length, measured along the 
main direction of its course, is about 450 miles. 
It is considered to be the Hydraotes mentioned 
by Arrian, and the Iravati of Sane^jJ. autho- 
rities : it is still known by the name o$' flie 
Iraotee, which might easily be corrupted by 
the Greeks into that which they appear to have 
given it. 

RAVER. — A town in the British district 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 121 miles 
E.N.E. of Malligaum. Lat. 21° 14', long. 
76° IV. 

RAVOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 33 miles 
W.N.W. of •Nellore. Lat 14° 36', loug. 
79° 34'. 

RAVYPAUD. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
80 miles N.N.E. of Cuddapah. Lat. 15° 34', 
long. 79° 15'. 

RAW AH. — A town Jn the native state of 
Gwalior, or territory** ofr Scindia’s tunily, 
miles S.S E. trow Neemuch, and 83 miles 
N. W. from Oojein. Lat. 24° 8', long. 75° 1'. 

RAWALHEJR, in the British district of 
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Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Morad abaci to Hurd- 
war, and 40 miles S.E. of the latter, Lat. 
29° 30', long. 78° 2 $. 

RAWDUCOONDA. — A town in one of 
the sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 31 
fhiles S.E. from Moodgul. Lat. 15° 41', long. 
76° 50'. 

RAWUL, in the Biitish district of Goor- 
gaon, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Rdwaree to Alwar, 
and eight miles S. of the former. Lat. 28° 4', 
long. 76° 38'. 

RAWUL PINDE, in the Punjab, be- 
tween the Indus and the Jbelura. It is a 
large populous town, consisting of mud houses 
with flat roofs. It contains what is called a 
palace, a wretched building of brick, constructed 
by Shah Soojali, on his expulsion from Kabpol. 
There is a large bazar, and a coosideiable busi- 
ness in the transit tiade between llindostan 
and Afghanistan. The town is surrounded by 
a wall with bastions, and has an old tort, %n 
which a few cannon are mounted. Population 
15,813. The district of which this town is the 
chief place has an area of 5,995 square miles, 
with a population of 553,750. The town is in 
lat. 33 37', long. 73° 6'. 

RAWUNHER^fE, in the Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, a village on the southern frontier, 
and on the route from the town of Bfeekaneer 
to that of Jesulmeer, being 45 miles S.W. of 
the former. It is situate m an open country, 
scantily cultivated. The load in this^art of 
the route is hard and good. Lat. 27° 40', long. 
72° 49'. 

RAWUTSIR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Hydrahad, province of Scmde, presi- 
dency of Bombay, 147 miles E. by S. of 
Hydrabad. Lat. 26° 2, long. 70° 46'. 

RAYUH, or RAI, in the British district of 
Muttra, a town, the principal place of the per 
gunnah of^the same name, is situate on the 
rovfce fr<*£/ the cantonment of Allygurh to that 
of Nluttra, and nine miles N.E. of the latter. 
It is supplied with water 'from wells, and has 
a small bazar with market. Lat. 27° 33', long. 
77° 52'. 

REDANOH. —A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 135 miles W. by S. from Jodh- 
poor, and 74 miles S. from Jessulmeer. Lat. 
25° 5V, long. 71° 3'. 

REEAN, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a town on the route from the city of Jodhpoor 
to that of Ajmeer, and 27 miles N.W. of the 
latter. It is surrounded by a ruinous mud 
wall, and has a fort, the stronghold of the tha- 
koor or chief of the Merteea tribe of Rahtor 
Rajpoots. The fort, commanding the whole 
town, is built of stone, and situate on the top 
of an insulated rocky hill about 200 feet above 
the plain, and is fifty yards long from north to 
south, and thirty yards broad^ The gatewjfy 
is at a comer pointing westward, and is defended 
by a.soreen of masonxy. The town is situate 


at the western base of the rocky bill : it con- 
tains 700 houses, abundantly supplied with 
water from numerous wells of the depth of 
twenty feet. There is besides a fine baoli, or 
laige well, forty feet deef, pleasantly shaded 
by large trees, and having Abundance of flue 
water, to which access Js obtained by flights of 
steps. The population, according to Boileau; 
is 5,650. The road in this part of. the route is 
bad. Lat. 26° 32', long. 74 > 20'. 

REEOIINA DOOAIi — A natural division 
I of the Punjab, situated between the rivers 
Chenaub and Ravee, and extending from lat. 
SO" 33' to 32° 30', and from long. 71° 40' to 
75° 36'. 

REEGA. — A town m the territory occupied 
by the A bor tribe, on the northern boundaiy 
of Upper Assam. It is situate on the light 
bank of the Dihong liver, 51 miles N.W. from 
►Sudiya. Lat. 28 c 20', long. 95° 7'. 

REERWEE, in the Rajpoot state of Bee- 
kancor, a village on theioufce from llutungurh 
to the town of Beekaueei, and 50 miles E of 
the latter. It is of considerable size and is 
supplied with water from three wells. Lat. 
27° 55', long. 74 r 11'. 

REGOWLEE, in the BiltMi district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Piouncos, 
a town on the route from Goi uckpoor to Khachi, 
21 miles N N.W. of the former. Lnt. 26 59', 
long. 83° 17'- 

REG OW LI.— See Adjygi Tih. 

REG U LAVAL ASA.- A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Vizagapatarf., presidency 9 f 
Madras, 23 miles N. by W. of Vizianagrum. 
i^at. 18° 27', long. 83° 27'. 

BEIL in the Butisli* district of Euttehpore, 
lieut.-gov. of the 1S.W. Province*, a village 
on tlfe left bank of the Jumna, at the mouth 
of the ymall river Rmd. Lat. 25 52', long. 
80 37'. < 

REHELU, in the Baree Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of one of the branches of the Beas, 11 miles 
N. of the town of Kangra. Lat. 32° 14', long. 
76° 18'. 

REHLI, in the Britibh district of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, lieut.-goiL of the N.W. Pio- 
vinces, a town on the route fro*m Gurrawarra 
to Saugor, 60 miles N.W. of former, 26 S.E, 
of latter. It has a bazar, and water and sup- 
plies are abundant. Here U a prison capable 
of containing from forty to fifty persons. 
Elevation above the sea X^50 feet. Lat. 
23° 44', long. 79° 5'. 

REIILY, in the territory of Oude, a town 
on the route from the cantdnment of Goruck- 
pore to that of Sekroia, 73 friiles N.W. of the 
former, 39 S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26° 5 2', 
long. 82° 4 ; . 

| REHUND. — A river ritdng in lat. 22* 46', 
long. 83 u 17Vin the British district of Odeipoor, 
on the south-west frontier of Bengal. It firstf 
takes the name of the Rhern, and flowing in 
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a northerly direction through Odeipoor, Sir* 
goojah, Rewa and the British district of 
Mirzapoor, it iklla into the Bone on the right 
side, near the town of Agorae Khas, in lat. 
24° Stf, long. 83° 3'* 

•REINWAL, in the # Rajpoot state of Jey- 
poor, a town on the route from Delhi to 
Mow, 181 miles SlW. of former, 326 N.E. 
of latter. It las a bqfar, and is supplied 
with water from wells. •Lat. 26° 41', long. 
75° 45'. # 

REITAL, in native Gurwhal, a village close 
to the right batik of the Bhagcerettee, as the 
Ganges is called in the upper part of its course. 
Its situation is very pleasant, on the eastern 
side of a mountain, the river flowing at the base 
below it. Tlfe village contains about thirty-five 
houses. Reital was a secondary station in the 
trigonometrical survey of the Himalaya. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 7,082 feet. Lat. 30’ 40', 
long. 7b° 39'. 

RELLT. — A town in the British district of 
Vizngapatam, presidency of Madras, 14 miles 
N. by W. of vizagapatam. Lat. 17° 53', 
long. 83° 19'. 

HEM RAH.- — A town in the native state of 
Phooljer, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
75 miles W. by from Kumbulpoor, and 82 
miles S.E. by S. from Ruttunpoor. Lat. 
21° 18',lor£. 82° 52'. 

REN ICE, in tlje Rajpoot state of Beekaneer, 
a walled town near the north-eastern fron- 
tier, towards Shekawuttee. The surrounding 
cquntry is less bjfrren than most other parts of 
Beekaneer, in consequence of the moisture 
produced by tfie Katuri, a small stream which 
flows from Shekawuttee, and is lostjn the 
sands of Beekaneer. Tod states the number 
of houses at 1,500. Renee is in lat. 2b* 41', 
long. 75° 6'. m 

RENTICIIOTA. — A town in the British 
district of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 61 
miles S.W. of Gaujam. Lat. 18° 49', long. 
84° 27'. 

REOTEE, in the British district of Ghazee* 
poor, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate «on the stream which discharges 
the water of the lakfe Sooraha into the river 
Ghagra, and fbur miles S.W. of the right 
bank of the latter. It is represented as a 
place of some trade. Distant N.E. of Ghazee- 
poor*cantomnent 55 miles. Lat. 25 ^ 50', long. 
84° 25'. 

REOTEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Ghnzoepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town two miles S.W. of the right 
bank of the Ganges, 10 S.E. of Ghazee poor 
cantonment. Reoteepoor contains a population 
of 10,055 inhabitants. Lat. 25* SCr, long. 
83° 48'. 

REPALLE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Guntoor, presidency of ^Madras, 32 
miles S.E. by E. of Guntoor. Lat. 16° 3', 
long. 80° 5S'. # 
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RERIGHAT.— A town in Nepal, situate on 
the right bank of the Gunduck or Salagra river, 
and 116 miles W. by N. from Khatmandoo. 
Lat. 27* 58', long. 83° 27'. . ’ 

RESSOO LPOOR NARAINPOOR, in the 
British district of Bolundshuhnr, lieut.-gov^ 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Allygurh cantonment to that of Morad- 
abad, and 20 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
28° 10', long. 78° 15'. 

KEVELGUNJE, in the British district 
of Sarun, lieu t. -gov, of Bengal, a town on 
the left l>ank of the Ganges, five miles below 
the confluence of the Gogra. Here is annually 
held a fair, much frequented, especially by 
Hindoos, who throng in great numbers for 
ritual ablution at the neighbouring confluence.. 
Distance N.E. from Benares, by land, 118 
miles, by the course of the river 165 ; N.W. 
from Dinapoor 24. Lat. 25° 44', long. 
84° 50'. 

REWA CAUNTA. — A division of Guzerat, 
under the political superintendence of the 
government of Bc^nbay. It is bounded on the 
north by the Myhee Caunta ; on the south by 
the British collectorate of Candejsh, from 
wRich it is separated by the river Taptee, and 
by the Bheel territory of Wusravee; on the 
'east by the petty states of Banswarra, Dohud, 
Jabooah, Alice, and Akrauna ; and on the west 
by the jfosaessions of the Guicowar, and the 
British collectorates of Kaira and Surat. It 
lies between lat. 21° 23' and 23° 33', and long. 
73’ 3' and 74° 18'. The Rewa Caunta com- 
prises the states of Rajpeepla and Oodepoor, 
tributary to the Guicowar ; Soauth, tributary 
to Scindia ; Loonawarra, tributary both to 
Scindia*and the Guicowar ; and Deoghur Bar- 
reeah, tributary to the British. An account 
of each of these tributary states will be found 
in its proper place. A court of justice, styled 
the Rewa Caunta Criminal Court, exists in this 
provyice. It was established in 1839, and the 
remit has fully realized all the ^^antac^s 
anticipated from its institution. Originally, 
the British Resident presided in this court, 
and three or four chiefs sat as assessors. A 
blight alteration has recently been made in its 
constitution, the first assistant political com- 
missioner, instead of the Resident, now pre- 
siding ; but his proceedings are forwarded to 
government through the latter, an arrange- 
ment by which the supervision of that officer 
is increased. Though not intended to supersede 
the authority^ of the chiefs in the internal 
administration of their territories, yet when 
they are too weak to punish their subjects, as 
sometimes happens, criminals are tried before 
this courts a- representative from the state being 
invited to assist at the trial. On the other 
hand, when the head of a village is competent 
to take cognizance of the case, he is allowed 
to dispose of it ; so that uo*undue interference 
takes place with &eir authority. Some acoount 
of the chiefs residing on the banks of the Net- 
budda, styled the Mehwassee chiefs, who are 
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subject to the jurisdiction of the Rewa Cauuta 
agency, will be found under the head " Meh* 
waasee,” and under that of the “ N&ikraa,” 
some particulars pf that wild tribe. The prac- 
tice of suttee has been interdicted within the 
Rewa Caunta. 

REWAH, called also BAGHELCUND, or 
country of the Baghels, an independent raj or 
principality, bounded on the north by the 
British districts Allahabad and Mirzapore ; on 
the east by the British district Mirzapore ; 
on the south-east by the native state of Korea ; 
on the south by the British district Saugor and 
Nefbudda ; and on the west bv Saugor and 
N erbudda, and by Bundelcund. It lies Between 
lat. 23° 20'— 25° 10', long. 80° 40—82° 52' ; is 
•about 140 miles in length from east to west, 
and 120 in breadth. The area is 9,827 square 
miles. The western and north-western parts, 
comprising a considerable proportion of the 
whole raj, are covered by mountains, rising 
in three successive plateaus, or vast terraces, 
from the valley of the Granges. Of these, that 
most to the ^north-east, and styled by Franklin 
the Bindachal, or First Range, is the lowest, 
having an average elevation of from 500 to 530 
feet above the sea. It is formed of horizontal 
strata of sandstone : the upper Surface presents 
an expanse of vei^ great sterility. Little of 
this plateau, however, is included within the 
limits of Rewah, the boundary of which on 
this side lies nearly along the -base of the 
mountain styled by Franklin u the Pannah 
Hills, or Second Range.” The elevation of 
these averages from 900 to 1,200 feet above 
the sea. iSieir formation is sandstone, inter- 
mixed with schist and quartz, and to the west 
overlaid with limestone. Above this plateau, 
nearly parallel to the brow, but more to the 
south-east, rises the Kaimur range, of which 
nothing, appears to have been ascertained either 
as to elevation or formation. The brows of 
those ranges, especially of the second. ^ are 
steep, ig^tune parts nearly mural, and the 
Tons (South-eastern) and its tributaries, which 
drain the second plateau, descend to the lower 
grounds in cascades of various degrees of fall, 
from that of Bilohi, of 400 feet, to that of 
Chachai, of 200. About a third of the country 
lying south-east of the Kaimur hills is part of the 
valley of the Son, a tract as yet nearly unex- 
plored That great river, flowing north from 
the British district of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
crosses the south boundary of this raj in lat. 
23° 2V, long. 81° SO', and, flowing through 
it circuitously, but generally m a direction 
north and north-easterly, for 180 miles, crosses, 
in lat. 24° 37', long, 82° 50', over the north- 
eastern frontier, into the British district Mirza- 
pore. Its principal tributary is the Maha- 
nuddee, flowing into it on the left side, in lat. 
24° 5', long. 81° 6' ; and it* besides receives 
numerous torrents%nd small streams right and 
left. The Tons, flowing north-east from Bfln- 
delcund, first touches the raj in lat 24° 25', 
long. 80° 55', and, draining the highlands, 


receives the Beher, the Bilund, and several 
minor torrents, and, holding a course generally 
north-easterly, passes, in lat. 25° l 1 , long. 
81° 51', into the British district of Allahabad, 
its course through Rewah being eighty miles. 
None of the rivers are navigable m this raj. 
According to Hamilton, “ there are few parts 
of the British provinces more highly cultivated 
than the higher regions of Re^ahq” and Iron- 
side, describing the ‘country sixty years ago, 
states, that it is “ well cultivated, and pro- 
duces tolerably good crops of grain.” The 
villages are in good order, full of inhabitants, 
who appear to bo industrious. The produce 
of this country is wheat, barley, and different 
kinds of pease ; and they have also large herds 
of cattle, and flocks of sheep.” Jacquemont's 
report, however, rather tends to discredit 
these statements, though he mentions that 
he saw considerable "cultivation on the second 
plateau, north of the town of Rewah. Much 
of the surface being lock, is unfit for culture, 
and produces a scanty growth of stunted 
wood This is now in many places yielding 
to the axe, to supply the demand for timber 
in the British districts in the valley of the 
Ganges. 

The principal places — Rewah, Rimerea, Mow- 
gam j, Bandoogurh — are noticed in their places 
in the alphabetical anangement 

The military loutes are, 1. Fron^ north-east 
to south-west, from Mirzapoor to Saugor, 
through the town of Rewah; 2. fiom north- 
east to south-west, from Allahabad by the 
Kutra Pass, to Jubbulpore, through the town 
of Rewah ; 3. from north-east to Bouth-weet, 
from Allahabad by the Sohagi Pass, through 
the town of Rewah JJo Jubbulpore ; 4. from 
north-fast to south-west, from Allahabad to 
Saugor ; 5. from north-west to south-east, from 
Banda to Rewah. 

The, revenues of Rewah have been estimated 
at twenty lacs (209,000/.). There formerly 
existed numeious jaghiies, of the value of four 
or five lacs per annum, held by younger de- 
scendants of former sovereigns. About twenty 
years since, redumption to some extent took 
place, yielding to the state a considerable 
accession of revenue. r 

As the rajah and his rnbjccts are Rajpoots, 
their religion is Brahminism ; rnd the horrible 
Rajpoot atrocity of female infanticide prevails, 
or did prevail, to a great extent. The rajah, 
however, it is stated, on his own authority 
some time since issued a proclamation, in which 
he not only forbade the practice, but promised 
pecuniary aid, when neces|ary, for the marriage 
expenses of daughters ; arid this proclamation 
was subsequently repeated. Suttee does not 
appear to be mentioned by any writer as 
practised in this territory. The population is 
stated to be 1,200,000. The military fordfe 
amounts to upwards of 8,000 men. 

The earliest mention of the Bhagels is pro- 
bably that adverted to by Elliot, who says, 
“ The Baghel chief of Rewa is the descendant 
of the famous Sid Race Jye Riugb, the ruler 
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of Anhulwara Puttun from 1094 to 1145. His 
court was visited by the Nubian geographer 
Ed riai, who distinctly states, that at the time 
of his visit the chief' adhered to the tenets of 
Buddha.” The existence of the raj of Rewah 
seems scarcely ascertainable in the general 
history of India, until 9 the early part of the 
present century, whqp the Pindarries, in 1812, 
passing through the territory of Rewah, made 
an inroad into the British district of Mirzapore, 
The rajah of Rewah was considered to have 
abetted this enterprise, ^and he was required to 
accede to a treaty, by which the British go- 
vernment acknowledged his Sovereign title, 
and bound itself to amity and protection to- 
wards him, on condition that all differences 
between him^and foreign powers should be 
referred to the arbitration of the British autho- 
rities; that British troops might be marched 
through, or cantoned within, his rri, for the 
purpose of guarding againBt the advance, or 
intercepting the retreat of a$ enemy ; and that 
on such occasions the rajah should dispose his 
troops in the manner which might be pointed 
out by the British commanding officer. As 
the rajah ill followedrout his engagements, the 
British government in 1813 had recourse to 
military operations, which enforced the con- 
clusion of a second tifc*»*y, confirmatory of the 
former, and binding the rajah further to re- 
ceive a permanent agent, and to maintain a 
vakeel, on # his own part, with the British 
agent in Buudelcqnd, and with the command- 
ing officer of any British detachment stationed 
iu the Rewah territory. He likewise bound 
hiqiself to concur A the chastisement of certain 
offenders, and to pay the expenses of the 
armament sent pgainst him, to the amount of 
45,173 rupees. In 1814, a third treaty was 
concluded, confirmatory of the two preceding 
ones. In the English copies of the treaties, 
the chief is styled rajah of Rewah and^Moo- 
kundpore, the latter appe^ation being pro- 
bably from Muckunpoor, a place of some note 
eight miles S. of the town of Hewah. The 
rajah has been recently prevailed upon to 
abolish the levy of transit-duties on the chief 
staples of oommerce. He succeeded his father 
in 1854, under the title of Baba Ragho Raj 
Sing. • # 

HEWAH. — the principal place of the raj 
or territory of the same name, a town on the 
route 9 by the K utra Pass, from Allahabad to 
Saugor, 131 miles S.W. of the former, and 182 
N.E. of the latter. It is situate on the banks ! 
of the small river Beher, a tributary of the 
'Bans (South-eastern), on a formation of dark- 
coloured limestone. Around it runs a high 
and thick rampart, still nearly entire and con- 
tinuous, flanked by towers, and which, iu a 
state of repair, must have been a strong de- 
fence. Within this, a similar rampart imme- 
diately environs tbo town, and still further 
inward, a third surrounds the residence of the 
rajah, consisting of a few habitable buildings 
amidst the ruins of a great decayed structure. 


The town has an aspect of poverty and bar* 
bariam, yet the population is estimated by 
Jacquemont at about 7,000, principally sup- 
ported by the expenditure o£ the rajah, who 
maintains some degree of barbaric state. Ele- 
vation above the Bee 'about 1,200 feet. Lat. 
24° 31', long. 81° 21'. 

REWAREE, in the British district of Croor- 
gaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Delhi to Jeypoor, 50 miles 
S. W. of the former. Rewaree contains a 
population of 20,844 inhabitants. Lat. 28° IT, 
long. 76° 41'. 

IIEWASUN, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the route by Ferozpoor from Alwar to 
Delhi, 66 miles N.E. of former, 44 mile9 S.W. 
of the latter. Lat. 28° 10', long. 77° 8'. 

REWDUNDA. — A fort in the British dis- 
trict of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, situate 
on the coast, 29 miles S. of Bombay. Lat. 
18° 3 S', long. 73°. 

REYJWA, in the Britisbjiistrict of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the ^.W. I%ovinces, a village 
on the route from the city of Agra to Bareilly, 
and 34 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 27° 3(7, 
long. 78° 26'. 

RHAMUTGANJ, in the^erritory of Oude, 
a village on the route from Cawnpore to Luck- 
now, 22 miles N.E. of the former, 31 S.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 26° 40', long. 80° 41'. 

RIIOTASGURH, in the British district of 
Shahabad, presidency of Bengal, a celebrated 
hill-fort on the left or north-west bank of the 
river Sone. It is situate in the hilly tract in 
the south of the district, on a table-land five 
miles in length from north to south, and four 
in breadth. The outline is much indented and 
irregular, and the circuit, including all its 
sinuosities, is computed at twenty-eight miles. 
The surface of the table-land is very uneven, 
and much of it consists of bare rock ; but there 
is likewise a considerable extent of *4jie *4 
soil, on which grow many fine trees. It if 
very difficult of accession every aidefccept the 
south, in which direction a rocky neck or ridge 
once connected it with the contiguous table- 
land; but it has been traversed by a deep 
trench quarried in the rock with great cost and 
toil. East of the spot where this ditch is ex- 
cavated in the rock, are some most stupendous 
works ; and access into the fortress is gained 
through two fine gateways, one thirty yards 
within the other ; and these, as well a* the 
ditch, are protected by a great number of com- 

licated works. These are pierced with eni- 

rasures for archery and matchlocks, but there 
are none suited for regular artillery; and all 
the defences in this quarter are completely 
commanded from a height 200 yards distant, so 
that a passage could readily be laid open for a 
storming force to occupy th^works, and there 
i a db citadel witflin. On the verge of the 
mountain all round is a massive battlement, 
formed of great stones laid together without 
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cement. When TiefFen thaler's account was 
written, a century ago,* there were fourteen 
gateways, but ten of them had been walled up. 
Notwithstanding the general steepness and 
elevation of the sides of the mountain, there 
are, besides the princip&Ppassoge traversed by 
the trench, eighty-three others in various 
places ; much difficulty would consequently be 
experienced in guarding so many points against 
surprises. Within the inclosure are several 
small pieces of water and perennial springs. 
Sher Shah, on obtaining possession of this 
place in 1539, set about strengthening it ; but 
the works which be commenced wore aban- 
doned, owing to his having discovered a situ- 
ation which he considered more favourable, 
and where he erected Shergar. 

The most ancieut structures herein were 
built by the Hindoos : the place, according to 
their tradition, was founded by Cush, the son 
of Rama, king of Ayodha, long previously to 
the Christian era. Ferisbta, however, attri- 
butes the foundation to Rohut, viceroy of 
Afra-Siab, the legendary king of Turkestan. 
Sher Shah took the place,, from the Hindoo 
rajah, by a stratagem frequently recurring in 
Indian history. Having asked the rajah to 
give refuge to the females of his family, 
taking with them a large amount of treasure, 
a great number f of dolas or covered litters 
arrived, the foremost of which being ex- 
amined and found to contain only women, 
all were admitted without suspicion. The 
greater number of the dolas, however, were 
filled with armed men and weapons for the 
bearers, also soldiers ; and the force thus in- 
troduced forthwith attacked and slaughtered 
the ganison and seized the fort. When the 
Rajpoot Maun Singh was appointed viceroy 
of Behar and Bengal, a trust for which he was 
probably indebted to the # alliance of bis house 
with that of Akbar, his cousin being married 
to Prince Selim, son of that monarch, he 
selected Khotasgurh as a place of security for 
his fanyh°tand treasure. After his death, the 
fortress was annexed to the office of vizier of 
the etnpirity and at a later period it came into 
the hands of Cossim Ali/nawaub or soubahdar 
of Bengal, who, after his defeat at Oondwa 
Nulla, imitated the example of Maun Singh, 
by selecting this place for the residence of his 
family and the depository of his treasure. It 
was surrendered a short time after the battle 
of Buxar, in 1764, to the British army under 
Goddard. 

The air of Rhotasgurh, as many of the hill 
forts of India, is dreadfully unwholesome, 
especially for European constitutions. Lime- 
stone has been discovered in the vicinity, 
which will be of great service in bridging the 
Kone. The elevation above the sea 4s probably 
about 700 feet, and above the plain 200. Dis- 
tance S. from Sa8seram 22 miles, S.E, from 
Benares 75, N.W, from Calcutta 373. Lat. 
24° 38', long. 84°. e * 

RHOTUK.-See Rohtt t k. 


RHUNOO, in the British district of Joun- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route frohi Jounpore canton- 
ment to that of Sultanpodr, in Oude, 12 miles 
N.W. of the former, 4(T'S,E. of the latter. 
Lat. 25° 50', long. 82° 35'. 

It IASI, within the dominions of Gholab 
Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, a town situate 
near the left or ea*t»bank of the Chenaub, and 
on the southern slope of the most southern of 
the Himalaya ranges. Here is a fort con- 
sidered by Vigne “one of the stiongest, per- 
haps the strongest, and best constructed in 
the country.” It is situated on a conical and 
rocky eminence south of the town, and is 
nearly square. The walls are built of 
atone: they are very lofty, and^ro rendered 
still more difficult to be scaled by their rising 
immediately from the precipitous sides of the 
hill, which are steeply scarped. There is a 
tower at each angle, and no pains havo been 
spared to render these, as well as most of the 
buildings of the interior, bomb proof. The 
garrison is supplied with water by means of 
two large tanks within the walls. The fort 
is separated, by a deep ravine, from an emi- 
nence of sandstone of the same height, alxuit 
a mile distant. The town itself is an incon- 
siderable place, having about 1,000 inhabitants. 
Lat. 33 u 5', long. 74° 52'. 

RICH AH, in the British district of Pillce- 
bheet, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Pilleebheet to Ram- 
poor, 18 miles W.N.W. of the former. Lat. 
28° 43', long. 79° 37'. 

RICHEL RIVER.— The name of one of 
the mouths of the Indus rjver, flowing into 
the sea in lat. 24° Pylons. 67°'26'. 

richcJla, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Pilfceiheet, and, 20 miles N.E. of the former. 
The country is level, open, and cultivated. 
Lat. 28° 32', long. 79' 4l\ 

RICNAR. — A river rising amidst the moun* 
tains of the British district of Jansar, in lat. 
30° 53', long. 77° 59'. It holds a south-easterly 
course of about twenty miles, and falls into 
the Jumna on the rigty side, m lat. 80° 44', 
long. 78° 8'. 

RIKHESUR, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
halting- place and small military station on the 
left bank of the Lohughat river, on the route 
from Champawut to Petoragurh, and 16 miles 
S.W. of the latter. Lai 29° 24', long. 80° 8', 

RIKKEE KASEE, in the Dhera Doon, 
a Hindoo temple* at tie north-cast angle, 
where the Ganges, leaving the mountains, 
enters the plains of Bengal. The temple is 
1,427 feet above tho level of the sea ; the bed 
of the river below it, 1,877 feet. Lat. 30° 6', 
long. 78° 22'. 

RILAKOT, in the British district of Ku- 
inaon, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a 
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village in the subdivision of Juwahir, on the 
route to Hiundes or Chinese Tartary, by the 
Juwahir Pass, from which it is 20 miles south. 
It is situate on tile left hank of the river 
Goree, which runs 150 feet below. The roofs 
of the houses have a slight pitch, and are 
firmly coated with cotffpact clay, as a protec- 
tion against the inclemency of the climate. 
From the end of October to the beginning of 
June, the inhabitants, totally desert the vi- 
cinity, residing in the more southern and 
lower part of Kumaob. During the summer 
months they return to this barren and dreary 
tract, Icbh with a view to the scanty crops and 
pasturage obtainable here, than to the manage- 
ment of the active and lucrative traffic with 
Hiundes. Elevatipn 10,680 feet above the 
sea. Lat. 38° 19', long. 80“ 15'. 

11TNGNOD. — A town of Malwa, in* the 
native state of Jowra, situate on the left 
bank of a branch of the Chumbul river, and 
eight miles N.N*E. from Jowra. Lat. 23° 43', 
long. 75 u JO'. 

RINJAKHA4L — A town in the escheated 
territory of Nagpoor, 1 53 miles E.N.E. from 
Nagpoor, and 53 miles S.S.E. from ltamgurh. 
Lat. 22° 6', long 4 81° 20'. 

KINTIMBOKE, or BANTAM BOOR, in 
the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, a fortress of 
great strength, near the southern frontier, to- 
wards Boomlee. It is situate on a rock, on 
all sides isolate*} by deep and nearly impass- 
able ravines, and access to the summit is had 
only by a narrow pathway, inclosed on each 
side by high aifll overhanging clifFs ; and in 
the upper part the steepness so increases, that 
the ascent is piade by flights of stairs passing 
through four gateways in Buccc^ion. The 
summit of the rock, a mile in leugth, and of 
nearly equal breadth, is surrounded by a massive 
stone ranqwvrt, conforming to the irregular 
verge, and strengthened |jy towers and bas- 
tions. Within the inclosure are an antique 
palace, the residence of the governor ; a 
mosque, the tomb of a reputed Mahomed an 
saint, and buildings for the accommodation of 
the garrison. Water is supplied from a peren- 
nial spring and tanks within the walls. To 
the east of the fort is a town communicating 
with it by means of a long flight of narrow 
stone steps. The fort, regarded as impreg- 
nable before the introduction of artillery, is 
indefensible against the attacks of modem 
warfare, being completely commanded by tho 
rocky summits on all sides. According to 
Ti often thaler, it was at a remote period 
•founded by Rauhamir, a Rajpoot chief. In 
. A.D. 1291 it was in vain besieged by Julal-ood- 
deen, the Patau king or Delhi, and in the 
reign of his su^essor Alla-ooil-deen, it is 
mentioned as being held by Bajah Bhiin Deo, 
who, a.d. 1297, gave refuge to one of the 
nobles flying from the wrath of his sovereign. 
In 1299, Noosrut Khan, the vizier of Alla- 
ood-deen, besieged the fort, but being killed 
by a stone thrown from an engine, the rajah 


marched out and defeated the Patan army 
with great slaughtell Alla-ood-deen shortly 
after in person renewed the siege, and having 
formed a mound from a neighbouring height 
to the top of the rampart, stormed the place, < 
and put to the sword the rajah, his family, and 
garrison. It was subsequently wrested from? 
the sovereign of Delhi, probably during the 
distractions consequent on the invasion of 
Tamerlane at the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and in 1516 it is mentioned as belonging 
to the king of Malwa. In 1528, it was sur- 
rendered by Bikermajet, its Bajpoot possessor, 
to Baber, who assigned him Shamsabad and its 
territory as a remuneration. After the expul- 
sion, in 1553, of Muhammad Shah Sur Adili, 
the Patan king of Delhi, by Humaion, the 
governor of Rintimbore surrendered it to tho 
rajah of lloondee, who shortly after trans- 
ferred it to Akbar, receiving in return ex- 
tensfvo districts and high immunities. It 
probably fell into the hands of the rajah of 
Jeypore on the dissolution of the empire, 
consequent on the invasion of Ahmed Shah 
Dooranee in 17(U. It if at present held, 
partly by the rajah of Jeypore, partly by the 
thakoors or feudal nobility of the state, each 
having the honour of defending ^particular 
gate, or portion of the work. . Distant S.E. 
from Jeypore 7 5 miles, HP from Delhi 195, 
S.E. from Ajraerc 115. Lat. 25° 56', long. 
76° 26'. •• 

RISPE, in Koonawar/a district of the hill 
state of Bubsahir, is a village situate on the 
left bank of the Sutluj, a short distance below 
the confluence of the river Tidung. Here 
Laniaic Buddhism is found to be lihe general 
religion^ the traveller proceeding northwards 
perceiving here for the first time the lamas or 
priests of that belief. The* vicinity abounds 
with manes or tumuli, formed of stones, and 
from ton to forty feet in length, four in hoiglit, 
and two in breadth, and covered at top with 
large*slates, inscribed with various holy texts 
in the Tibetan language. Ele^atioiftHiove t^pe 
sea 8,040 feet. Lat. 31* 34', long.J8° 28'. 

BIT HOUR A, in* the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.*gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Petoragurh, and 11 miles N.E. of the former 
place. It is situate in an open and cultivated 
country, and supplies and water are abundant. 
Lat. 28° 28', long. 79* 34'. 

RIXI. — A town in the British district of 
Palamow, Hot^fc.-gov. of Bengal, 24 miles S.S.E. 
of Palamow, Lat. 23 u 30', long. 84 4 11 ; . 

ROBKBIE, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 10 miles 
from the left bank of the Indus, 95 miles B. of 
tho town of Peshawar. Lat. 32° 40', long. 
71° 33'. 

ROGI, in Bussahir, a viHage of the district 
ofvKoonawar, situate about a mile from the 
right hank of the Sutluj, which rolls 3,000 feet 
below it. The fine orchards surrounding it 
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produce peaches, apricots, and apples, of Which 
the last are rem&rkableDfor size and excellent 
taste, though grafting is never practised to im- 
prove the stock. c The road from this place to 
Pangi* lying north of it, proceeds along the 
precipitous side of a mountain overhanging the 
1 Sutluj. Rogi is 9,100 feet above the level of 
the sea. Lat 31° 80', long. 78° 17'. 

ROGO N ATHPO RE, in the British district 
of Pachete, a small town or village on the 
route from Bankoora to Hazareebagh, 35 miles 
N.W. of former, 103 S.E. of latter. Jacque- 
mont describes it as a small place, situate at 
the foot of a group of small wooded hills of 
granite, about 800 feet high. Lat. 23° 8T, 
long. 86° 44'. 

BOH.— A town in the British district of 
Behar, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 60 miles E.N.E. 
of Sherghotty. Lat. 24° 53', long. 85° 45'. 

ROHA. — A town in the native stafte of 
Cutch, presidency of Bombay, 30 miles W. 
from Bhooj, and 50 miles S.E. from Luckput. 
Lat. 23° 15', long. 69° 17'. 

ROHAN A, in the Britich district of Suba- 
runporo, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Meerut to Suliaru n- 
poor, anc#42 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
29° 85', long. 77\j6'. 

ROHENO, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Mynpooree, and 12 miles 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 27° 49', long. 78° 17'. 

ROHERA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Oodeypsor, 42 mile^W. by N. from Oodey- 
poor, and 76 miles N.E. by E. from Deesa. 
Lafc. 24° 42', long. 73° 10'. 

ROHEYREE r in the British district of 
AUyghur, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village* on the route from the city of Agra to 
AUyghur cantonment, and 20 miles S. of the 
latter. Lat. 27° 39', long. 78° 7'. 

‘ KOBR'jfictJND, an extensive tract so called, 
lying to the east of the Ganges, and bounded 
on the north-east by British Gurwhal and 
Kumaon ; on the east by the territory of Oude ; 
and on the south-west and west by the Ganges, 
separating it from the Dooab. It compnsesj 
the British districts of Bijnour, Moradabad, 
Bareilly, including the subdivision of Pillee- 
bheet, Budaon, Shahjehanpoor, and the native 
jaghire of Rampoor. Its limits are from lat. 
27° 15'— 29° 51', and from long. 78° 8'— 
80" 30'. 

ROHTUK, one of the districts of the great 
British territorial division of Delhi, under the 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, derives its 
name from its principal town. It is bounded on 
the north-east by the British district of Paneeput ; 
on the east by the Delhi district and the native 
state of Bahadoorgurh ; on the south by Jbu- 
jhur ; on the south-west by Dadree ; and on 
the west by the British district HurrianAh, 
and by Sirhuid. It lies between lat. 28° 38' — , 


29° 16', long. 76° 10'- 77° 4' ; is fifty miles in 
Length in a direction from east to west, and 
forty-four in breadth, and comprises an area of 
1,840 square miles. 

The Rohtuk branch o$ Feroze’s canal tra- 
verses this district from north to south. The 
line of the old Delhi Canal lay also through 
this district to Gohana, where it diverged 
south-east to Jatola* and thenceforward took a 
course identical, or nearly so, with the line of 
the present canal. At Goliana, there is an 
extensive depression, the scene of a great 
calamity which occurred in the course of the 
original construction of the Delhi Canal by Ali 
Murdan Khan, when the water, escaping ftom 
the channel intended to coufine it, ovei spread 
the country, and destroyed^ the town of Lalpur. 
Rohtuk is divided into seven pergunnahs, 
named severally Rohtuk, Beree, Gohana, Ker- 
thowda, Mundowthee, Mehim, and Bewhnnee. 
By the latest returns (1852-53), the amount of 
population is stated as follows : — Hindoos, agri- 
cultural, 219,443 ; Hindoos, non-agucultural, 
112,380 ; Mahomedans and others, not being 
Hindoos, agricultural, 23,149 ; of the like 
classes, non-agricultural, 21,241 ; making a 
total of 377,013. A classification of the towns 
and villages, drawn from official records of the 
same date, shows the following results : — 


Number containing less than 1,000 inhabitants 204 
Ditto more than 1,000 and less than 5,°00 . 70 

Ditto „ 5,000 „ 10,000 4 

Ditto „ 10,000 2 

° 

Total 2b0 


The land revenue has been fixed for a term 
of thirty years, which will expire on the 1st of 
July, 1870. ^ 

ROHTUK. — The chief place in the British 
district of the same name. It lies on the route 
from the city of Delhi to Hansee, and 42 miles 
N.W j of the former place : it is situate on a 
watercourse forty-five miles long, foimed by 
order of thp British government in 1825, to 
convey a supply from the canal of Ferozshah. 
The population amounts to 1 3,237, and there 
is a good bazar. The road in this part of the 
route is generally good, though in some places 
sandy and heavy. Lat. 28° 64', long. 76° 38'. 

ROHUD, in the British district of Rohtuk, 
division of Delhi, lieut.-gov. of Agra, a village 
on the route from Delhi to Hansee, and 27 
miles N.W. of the former. The road ip this 
part of the route is good in dry weather. Lat. 
28° 44*, long. 76° 52\ v 

ROHTJNPORE, in t|ie British district of 
Rajeshaye, lieu t. -gov. erf Bengal, a town on 
the western frontier, towards the British dis- 
trict of Malda, on the left side of the river 
Mahanunda, a short distance below the con- 
fluence of the Purnabadk Distant S.E. from 
town of Maldah 20 miles, N. from Calcutta, by 
Burhampoor, 168. Lat. 24° 48', long. 88° 20 . 

ROHUT, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Neemuch, vid 
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Palee, to the city of Jodhpoor, and 24 miles S. 
of the latter. Lat. 25° 59', long. 73° 14'. 

ROIR BAZAAR. — A town in the British 
district of Pooree, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 23 
miles N.N.E. of Jdggurnaut. Lat. 20° 7', 
long. 86°. 

ROJAN. — A town in the British district of 
fthikarpoor, province of Scinde, presidency of 
Bombay, 29 fniles N.W. df Shikarpoor. Lat. 
28° 18', long. 68° 18'. • . 

ROLAGAON. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Bhopal, 49 miles S.W. by W. 
from Bhopal, and 61 miles E. by N. from 
Indoor. Lat. 22° 51', long. 76° 48'. 

ROLEE, in the British district of Budaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route froA Agra to Bareilly, and 41 miles 
S.W. of the latter. Lat. 28° 2', long. 79° 5'. 

ROLPAH. — A town in Nepal, 40 miles S. 
from Jetnlah, and 121 miles E. from Pilleebheet. 
Lat. 28° 45', long. 81° 5V. 

RONCHI, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the {T.W. Provinces, a villageVi 
the route from the city of Agra to that of 
Muttra, and five miles S. of the latter. It 
is situate near the i lglit bank of the Jumna, in 
a country cut up*by ravines, and partially cul- 
tivated. Lat. 27 25', long. 77° 47'. 

RONTAN, a considerable village in Raeen, 
a small hill district occupied by the East-India 
Company, among the mountains between the 
Himalayas and th*e plains, is situate near the 
left bank of the Pabur. It was a secondary 
Btation in the trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalayas. Elevation above the sea 7,898 
feet. Lat. 31° 6', long. 77° 50'. 

ROODHAMOW. — A town in Ou^e, situate 
10 miles from the left bank of the Ganges, and 
51 miles W. by N. from Lucknow. Lat. 
27° 7', long. 80° 13'. 

ROODRAR, — A town ir»the British district 
of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras 58 miles 
N.N.W. of Cuddapah. Lat. 15° 16', long. 
78° 40'. 

‘ ROODURPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Ben- 
gal, 61 miles $.W. by 8. of Lohadugga. Lat. 
22° 46', long. 84° 9'. - 

ROODURPOOR, in the British district of 
Ooruckpore, heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town, containing 300 mud-built dwell- 
ings,* with a population of 5,535 inhabitants, 
is situate on the Mujhane, a smallfstream, a 
feeder of the river Raptee. Roodurpoor is 
distant S.E. from Goruokpoor cantonment 
26 miles. Lat. 26* 24', long. 83“ 40'. 

ROODURPOOR, in th4 British district of 
Bareilly, the principal place of the penjunnah 
of the same name, on the route from Bareilly 
to Alznora, and 53 miles N. of the former. It 
is situate on the bank of a bright rippling 
stream, a feeder of the Ram gunge, amongst 
some very fine mango-groves, from which the j 
tops of temples and other buildings appearing, 
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give the place, when viewed at some distance, 
an appearance of beaifty and importance, that 
quickly vanish on a nearer approach. Hebe? 
round “ all the usual marks of a diminished 
and sickly population, a pestilential climate, 
and an over-luxuriant soil. The tombs and 
temples were all ruins ; the houses of the » 
present inhabitants, some two or three score 
of wretched huts, such as even the gipsies of 
the open country would hardly shelter in. The 
people sat huddled together at tbeiz doors, 
wrapped in their black blankets, and cowering 
round little fires, with pale faces and emaciated 
limbs ; while the groves, which looked so beau- 
tiful at a distance, instead of ofibring, as mango- 
groves do in well-peopled and cultivated spots, 
a fine open shade, with a dry turf and fresh 
breeze beneath it, were all choked up with 
jungle and nightshade.'* The road is good on 
the north, or Almora side, but bad on the south, 
towards Bareilly. Elevation above the sea 
629 feet. Lat. 28° 58', long. 79° 28'. 

ROOK UNPUR, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village os the rCUte from Allygurk 
cantonment to that ofDelhi,and23 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 28° 9', long. 77° 58'. 

•ROOL, in Bussahir, a village near the 
southern base of the ShatubPass, gives name 
to a small district in the pergunnah of Chooara. 
The road rises rapidly to the Buchkai Ghat, 
through a beautiful wood of oak, yew, pine, 
rhododendron, horse-chestnut, and juniper. 
Rool village is 9,350 feet above the sea. Lat. 
31° 19', long. 77* 57'. 

ROOMAH, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to Futtehpoor, and 10 miles S.E. of 
the former. Lat. 26° 21', loi%. 80° 30'. 

ROONUNG, in Bussahir, a pass in the dis- 
trict of Keonawar, giver a range dividing the 
valley ,of Ruskuluug from that of Pcjur. The 
ridge consists of slate, and the crest ^tyhe pasj^ 
is below the limits of perpetual congelation, as 
the juniper grows tjfiere^ and even on the 
heights above. The pass is closed for four of 
the coldest months of the year, and the com- 
munication is then effected by a circuitous 
and very dangerous route along the bank of 
the Sutluj. Elevation of Rooming Pass above 
the level of the sea 14,500 feet. Lat. 31° 43', 
long. 78° 28'. 

ROOPGUNGE.— A town in the British 
district of Daoca, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, eight 
miles N.E. of Dacca. Lat. 23° 47', long. 
90* 81'. 

ROOPGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypeor, 45 mftes N.W. from Jeypoor, 
and 76 miles N.ISfc by N. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
27° 21', long. 75* 22'., 

ROOPN ARAIN. — A large estuary extend- 
ing*twelve miles, tietween the British districts 
Hoogly and Hedjelee, from Tumlook, in lat. 
22° 18, long. &8°, to Fort Mornidgton, in lat. 
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22 p 18', long. 88° 6\ This expanse is formed 
by the Dalkiaore meeting the tide at its entrance 
into the estuary of the Hooghly, 

ROOPNUGUR. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Kishengurh, 26 miles N.E. by N. from 
Ajmeer, and 61 miles W. by S. from Jeypoor. 

* Lat. 26° 47', long. 74° 56'. 

ROOPOHEE RIVER. — A considerable 
watercourse formed by the Brahmapootra 
river : it leaves that stream in lat. 26° 34', 
long. 92° 51', and rejoins it again in lat. 
26 w 17', long. 92° 1', after a course of seventy 
miles, through the district of Nbwgong, in 
Lower Assam. 

ROOPSEE, in the Rajpoot Btate of Jesul- 
meer, a small town and fort 10 miles N.W. of 
the city of Jesulmeer. Lat. 26° 58', long. 70° 50'. 

ROOPYN. — >A river of Ouzerat, rising in 
lat. 23° 31', long. 72° 2*, and, flowing west for 
forty-two miles, falls into the Runn of Cutch, 
in lat. 23° 28', long. 71° 28'. 

roorBaon, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route Lrom Allahabad to 
Etawa, and 63 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
26° 14', long. 79" 49'. 

ROORKEE, in the British district ’ of 
Suharunpore, li£it.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on one of the most elevated 
sites in the doab between the Junma and the 
Ganges. It is on this account that the great 
Ganges Canal has been made to pass by this 
place, whence channels of irrigation can he 
directed to most parts of the Doab. With the 
view of effecting this project, the river Solani 
has been traversed by an aqueduct of 920 feet 
in length. The clear waterway is 750 feet, by 
fifteen arches of fifty feet span each : the cost 
of the aqueduct Was 158,000Z. The selection 
of this place as the head-quarters of the canal 
operations, and the establishment of the neces- 
sary workshops, model-rooms, and offices, have 
tended Jr convert a small village into a con- 
siderable European station. A college has 
been established here, for the purpose of afford- 
ing instruction in civil engineering to Europeans 
and natives, and which, as a mark of respect to 
the memory of its founder, has been designated 
the “ Thomason College.” Sanction has been 
given to the erection of a church, Lat. 29° 53', 
long. 77° 67'. 

ROOROO, in Bnssahir, a village on the right 
bank of the Pabur, near the confluence of a 
small feeder called the Supil. Elevation of the 
village above the sea 5,100 feet. Lat. 31° 12', 
long. 77° 48'. 

ROOSHKATON G.— See Darbung. 

ROOOTUMPOOR, In the British district 
of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. ef the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on tne soute from Hurdwar 
to the town *>f Moradab&d, and 13 miles N.W. 
of the latter. Lat. 29° 1', leng. 78° 45'. 0 

ROPA, in Bussahir, a village of the district 
of Koonawur, is situate in the valley of Rusku- 
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lung, and near the left bank of the river Dar- 
bung. Three or four miles from this village 
are numerous extensive and rich veins of cop- 
per-ore, situate 13,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. Access to tbi.^ locality is obtained 
with excessive difficulty by climbing up the 
precipitous side of a ft>fty mountain, near the 
summit of which the principal veins have been 
discovered. These .lie in white quartz, running 
between grauwacke apd red sandstone, which 
are here the chiet formations. Elevation of 
Ropa above the sea 9,b00 feet. Lat. 31° 47', 
long. 78° 28'. 

ROPUR, in Sirhind, a town situate a mile 
from the left bank of the Sutlej, a short distance 
below its efflux from the Himalaya. The river 
is here crossed by a ferry, affording an important 
communication between the Punjab and Sii hind. 
It is described to be “a noble stream, thirty 
feet deep, and more than 500 yards m breadth.” 
Its bed consists of large smooth pebbles, 
mixed with mud. The low range of the Sub- 
Himalaya, bounding Sirhind on the north-east, 
dtfes not reach to the Sutlej, filong the left bank 
of which a narrow plain extends for several miles, 
and in this the town is situate, on a slight 
eminence. It was the residence of the rajah 
of the adjacent territory, which yielded an 
annual revenue of 6,000L ; hut he, being one 
of the protected Sikh chiefs who failed in 
fidelity to the British govern n^nt on the 
breaking out of the war with Lahore subse- 
quently to the death of Runjeet Singh, was 
compelled to retire on a pensionary provision, 
and his territory escheated to the British autho- 
rity. Here, in 1831, an interview took place 
between Lord William Bentinck, Governor- 
General of India, and Runjeet 3ingh ; the Sikh 
ruler first crossing on a bridge of boats, and 
subsequently receiving in turn the visit of the 
Governor-General, on the right bank of the 
SutlqJ. On “the 1st of November, 1831, 
both camps broke ground, and commenced 
their march in opposite directions, after a 
week of magnificence and mutual display, 
reminding one of the days of the field of cloth 
of gold.” On this occasion, Runjeet requests® 
and received from the British authorities a 
paper, containing a promise of perpetual friend- 
ship. Itopur is alrout 1,100 feet above the 
level of the sea. The population of the town 
is returned at 7,110. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,120 miles. Lat. 30° 58', long. 
76' 37'. 

liOREE, or LOHUREE (the ancient 7^o- 
hurktrt), in Sinde, a town situate on the eastern 
bank of the Indus, oil a rocky eminence ftf 
limestone, interspersed Vilh flint. This rocky 
site is terminated abruptly on the western 
side by a precipice of forty feet high, rising 
from the beach of the Itrdus, which, in inunda- 
tion, attains a height of about sixteen feet 
above its lowest level. Westmacott is of 
opinion that it formerly must have risen to 
fifty feet, washing the brow of the eminence 
on which Roree stands, and that then the 
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neighbouring rocky islets in the Indus were 
sunken rocks. According to the unanimous 
testimony of the natives, the level of the river 
during inundation continually decreases, and 
this is probably owing more to the wearing 
doyrn of the rocky bed, than to any diminution 
of the supply of water i A the upper part of the 
river’s course. 

Roree, when seen from without, has a striking 
and pleasing appearance, as the houses are four 
or five stories high, and or corresponding ex- 
tent ; but when surveyed more closely, they 
are found to be ruinous, in many instance# 
rudely constructed with a slight timber frame, 
filled up with wicker-work, and plastered with 
mud : and as whitewtish, though very easily 
obtainable, is not used, they have a dingy and 
neglected appearance. The few more costly 
houses of burned brick were erected by wealthy 
merchants before tlio establishment of the 
dynasty of the late ameers. The streets are 
so narrow that a camel in passing occupies the 
entire breadth from side to side. The air, in 
consequence, is very close and unwholesome. 
There are forty masques in which prayers are 
still recited, and twice that number in a state 
of ruin and desertion. The great mosque 
stands on an eleyated site in the north-east 
part of the town, and vas built at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, by the 
lieutenant of the Emperor Acbar. It is a 
massive, gh/omy pile of red brick, covered with 
three domes, and coated with glazed porcelain 
tiles. In an adjacent shrine is kept a hair in 
amber, in a gold case set with rubies and 
emeralds, and inclosed in another of wood 
enriched with silver. This the pious Mahome- 
tan undoubtingly believes to be a hair of the 
beard of his prophet; and a number of guard- 
ians of this precious relic are supported at the 
public expense. 

Roree has a spacious and well-built serai, or 
lodging-place for travellers, but it has*been 
allowed to fall into great decay. There are 
two bazars, one for grain, the other for mis- 
cellaneous articles, and both are toleiably well 
applied ; but they are ill-built and ruinous. 
Manufactures are few and unimportant. They 
embrace the fabrication of paper of indifferent 
quality, leath«ft, silks, and cottons, and the 
dyeing and printing tJi the last-named article. 
The population is mixed, consisting of Hindoos, 
indigenous SindianB, Bcloochees, Afghans, and 
Moguls. All trades and handicrafts, with the 
exception of works in gold, silver, and 
jewellery, are in the hands exclusively of 
Mahometans ; the Hindoos devote themAlves 
chiefly to banking, money-broking, and similar 
traffic. The population is estimated at about 
3,000. Lat. 27" 38', long. 08° 55'. 

ROREE MEER SHAH, in the Daman 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
right bank of the Indus, 75 miles N.W. by N. 
of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 31°, long. 70*46'. 

ROSHUNABAD, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro-j 


vinces, a town near the right bank of the 
Ganges, 10 miles N.W. of the city of Furrack- 
abad. Lat. 27" 30', long. 79° 32 . 

ROSS ISLAND. — A considerable island, 
forming ope of the group known as the 
Mergui Archipelago. Its centre is about lat. 
12° 14', long. 98° 12'. 

ROTANGA PASS, leading through the 
mountains that separate the British district of 
Lahoul from Kullu, 32 miles N. of Sultanpoor. 
Lat. 32° 25', long. 77° 12\ 

ROTAS, in the Punjab, an extensive fort 
Bix miles west of the right or western bank of 
the river Jhelum. The interior is two miles 
and a half long, and is of an oblong, narrow 
form, having its two sides and eastern end 
resting upon tho edge of ravines, which divide 
it from a table-land of elevation equal to that 
of the hill on whioh the fort stands. The 
western face of the plateau is washed by the 
small river Gham, running at its base. Its 
works are of immense strength, consisting of 
massive walls of stone thirty reet thick, 
cemented with moi^ar, and strengthened with 
bastions, all crenated throughout, and provided 
with a double row of loopholes. Connected 
with the fortress is an immense well, lined 
with masonry, and having passages down to 
the water so numerous tliaf from fifty to a 
hundred persons may draw water at once. 

The present fortress was built about the year 
1510, by Shir Shah, the Patan emperor of 
Delhi, who had driven Humaioon into exile ; 
and he is said to have expended a million and 
a hSlf sterling in its construction. When 
Humaioon returned, at the head of an army, 
to reclaim his empire, the fortress was given 
up to him without resistance. He demolished 
the palace raised within the fort by his rival 
and enemy, but found the fhassive defences 
too strong for the limited time and means 
which he could allow for their destruction. 
The fortress is at present in a ruinous state, 
and in* one place a huge mass of the»wall has 
tumbled down the precipice, and rendered th^ 
in terior accessible. It is considered by military 
men indefensible ag&ftnst modern inodes of 
attack. Lat. 32° 59 , long. 73° 38'. 

ROTAS. — See Rhotasgurh. 

ROTHINCI, in Bussahir, a pass in the dis- 
trict of Koouawar, over a ridge rising abruptly 
from the left or south-eastern bank of the 
Taglakhar torrent. The ascent of the pass 
from the south-west is a mile in length, at an 
angle from top .to bottom of 43°. The eleva- 
tion of the crest of the pass is 14,638 feet 
above the sea, yet the rays of the sun, rever- 
berated from the bare rocks, produced a heat 
quite oppressive. Above rise hoary summits 
of incredible height and grandeur, with exten- 
sive valleys between them, loaded by prodigious 
bodies of undissolving snow, Lat. 31 36, 
lon£. 78° 42'. # * 

ROTUK.— See Rohtuk. 

ROTUNDA GHAUT.— See Kurtonda. 
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KOUDPUR, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, llfeut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the rente from Galpee to the canton- 
ment of CawnporOf and seven miles S.W, of 
the latter. Lat/ 26° 29', long. 80* 20'. 

ROUNAPOOR, in the British district of 
' Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Azim- 
gurh to that of Goruckpoor, and 18 miles N. 
of the former, 48 S. of the latter. It has a few 
shops ; water is plentiful, and supplies mav be 
had from the surrounding country, which Is 
low, level, and partially cultivated. Distant 
N. from Benares 70 miles, Lat. 26° 15', long. 
88 ° 20 '. 

ROWU GHAT, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieuk-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
ferry over the Ganges, on the route from 
Mor&dabad to Moauffurnuggur, and 25 miles 
E. of the latter town. The village of Rowli 
ia situate on the left bank of the Ganges. 
Distant 1LW. from Calcutta 970 miles. Lat. 
29° 26', life. 78° 8'. 

ROWRAH. — A town in<the British district 
of Ahinednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 118 
miles N.W. by N. of Abmednuggur. Lat. 
20° 29', long. 73° 42'. 

ROWBURA.~^A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 81 miles S.S.E. 
of Durbunga. Lat. 25° 43', long. 8$° 7'. 

ROXAKANDEE.— A town in the British 
district of Jessore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
50 miles N.E. of Jessore. Lat. 23° 40', long. 
89° 26'. • 

ROY ACOTTAH . — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 
61 miles N. by W. of Salem. Latf 12° 31', 
long. 78° 5'. 

ROY BAREILLY, in the district of Bans- 
wara, Jfi the territory of Oude, a town on the 
route from Allahabad to Lucknow, and 73 
miles N.W, of the former, 65 S.E. ,of the 
flatter. r T j is situate on the river Sai, which is 
crossed by a brick-built bridge, and is navi- 
gable so far up, and can bear craft of twelve 
tons, though there are" none except a few 
ferry-boats at the place, in consequence of the 
intolerable exactions of the proprietors of lands 
along the lower course of the river. It is 
mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery, in the sirkar 
or subdivision Manikpoor, soobah or province 
Allahabad. “ Roybereyli has a brick fort, and 
is assessed at 91,274 rupees/ 1 Lat. 26° 14', 
long. 81® 39'. 

ROYBUGGA.— A town on the S.W. fron- 
tier of Bengal, in thf* native state of Gangpoor, 
situate on the left hank of the Sunk river, 
and 81 miles N.E. by N. from Sumbulpoor. 
Lat. 22° 17', long. 84° 42'. 

ROYCHANGA.— A town in the British 
district of Ooosh,Behar, presidency of Bengal, 
‘18 miles N.W. of Behar. 'Lat. 26° 27', long. 
89° 16'. 

ROYMUNGUL RIVER. — One of the 


mouths of the Ganges, falling into the sea in 
lat. 21° 42', long. 89° 5'. 

RUBOOPOORA, in the British district of 
Bohindehuhur, lieut.-gov/ 1 of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the refute from Muttra to 
Delhi, by the left bank of the Jumna, 35 miles 
S.E. of Delhi. Lat. 2fc° 15', long. 77° 40\ 

RUDAULI, in the kingdom of Oude, h 
town 40 miles E. t>f Lucknow.* It is sur- 
rounded by swamp, except on the west side, 
and is superior to ma^y other places of this 
country, in having brick-built houses ; and 
there is also a Mussulman mausoleum of the 
same material. Lat. 26° 54', long. 81° 27'. 

RUDAWAL, in the territory of Bhurtpore, 
a village on the route from Agra to Mow, 
41 miles S.W. of the former, 37d N.E. of the 
latter. Close to it is encamping-ground, and 
supplies and water are obtainable. Lat. 
26* 59', long. 77° 29'. 

RUDLEGUNJ. — A town in the British 
district of Rungpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
14 miles W. by S. of Rungpore. Lat. 25° 37', 
long. 89° 2'. ** 

RUDOWLEE, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the river Ami, 40 miles 
N.W. of Goruckpoor cantonment. Buchanan, 
describing it fifty years ago, states the number 
of houses to be 100; and, assigning six to 
each house, the population consequently may 
be estimated at 600. Lfit. 27° 3', long. 
82° 48'. 

RUDRA HIMALEH, p lofty summit of 
the Himalaya, rises on the eastern frontier* of 
Gurhwal, towards Chinese Tartary. Fraser, 
who viewed it from Gangotri, at a distance of 
eight or ten miles, describes it under that 
aspect as having five huge, lofty snowy peaks, 
rising behind a mass of bare rock} spires 
The highest summit, as ascertained in the 
trigonometrical su/vey, has an elevation of 
22,390 feet above the sea. Lat. 30° 58', long. 
79° 9'. 

RUDRAPRAYAG, in the British district 
of fcumaon, lieut.-gov. of Agra, a village m 
the confluence of the rivers Alacananda and 
M&ndakmi. At an inconsiderable height 
above the water is a emaH math or temple, and 
adjacent a few houses of Bratihuns. There is 
also a rock thirty feet high and fifteen in 
diameter, called Bhim ka Chulha, or the 
“ Kitchen of Bhim/’ a giant famous m Hindoo 
lore, It is completely excavated, somewhat 
in form of a dome, v^ith apertures at top, 
in which Bhim is supposed to have placed hw 
cooking utensils. It is oi* e of the five principal 
prayags or confluences mentioned as holy in 
the Bacred books of the ^Hindoos. its eleva- 
tion above the sea is about 2,200 feet. Dis- 
tance N.W. from Calcutta, by Lucknow, 
Bareilly, Almora, and Srinagar. 1,020 miles. 
Lat. 80° 1J", long. 79° 2'. 

RUGONATHGURH. — A town in the 
Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, 57 miles N.N.W. 
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from Jeypoor, and 104 miles S. by W. from 
Hissar. Lat. 27° 40 / , long. 75° 31'. 

RUGOWLEE, iy the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
lofty rocky eminence, very steep and difficult of 
ascent, 10 miles N. of the hill-fort of Ajegurh. 

In 1809, when the British government com- 
menced military operations against Luchman 
Singh, rajah * of Ajegurh, *liis uncle, Pursaud 
Singh, took post with aboitf 500 picked men 
ou the hill of Rugowlye, the fortified summit 
of which was accessible only by narrow zigzag 
pathways, commanded every twenty yards by 
strong posts behind large rocks, and manned 
with match lockmen. All the lower defences 
were, however, successively stormed by the 
British forces,* who, for want of scaling-ladders, 
being, unable to make good an entrance within 
the upper inclosure, were withdrawn. In the 
course of the nig#t the inclosure was, however, 
evacuated by the enemy, leaving their chief 
and between sixty and seventy of their 
number killed, 150 or 160 being wounded. 
The British loss^ amounted to twenty-eight 
killed and 115 wounded. The summit of the 
hill is probably about 800 feet above the 
base, or 1,300 above the sea. Lat. 25° 1', 
long. 80° 22'. • 

EUHEEMPOOR, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut. gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town orf th^i right bank of the Jumna, 
distant S.E. from Delhi 42 miles. Lat. 28° 6', 
long. 77" 31'. 

RUHOLEE, in the British district of 
Mpiadabad, lieuf-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly 
to Delhi, 40 nyles W. of the former, Lat. 
23 ' 27', long. 78° 54'. 

EIJJGAWA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route by the Rajapurvferry, 
from the cantonment of* AMahabad to Banda, 
and 41 miles W. of the former. Lat. 25° 25', 
long. 81° 21'. 

. KUJLA. — A town of Malwa, in the native 
Slate of Jabboah, 10 miles S. by E. from Jab- 
boah, arid 96 miles E.N.E. from Baroda. 
Lat. 22° 39', tong. 74° 39'. 

11U .TOR A, in the territory of Dholpoor, a 
town on the route from Agra to Barec, 30 
miles S.W. of former, 14 N.W. of the town 
of Dfcolpoor. Lat. 26^ 50', long. 77° 45'. 

RI7JOU, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
tjie route from the town of Bareilly to Shah- 
jehanpoor, and seven miles S.E. of the former. | 
Lat. 28° 17', long. 79° 33'.. 

RUMALUH, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Delhi to Suharunpore, 
38 miles N. of the former. Rumaluh has a 
population of 5,234 inhabitants. £nt. 29° 13', 
long. 77° 20'. 

RUMYKEPOOR, in the British district of 


Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town 10 miles W. of tfte right bank of the 
Ganges. Lat. 26* 21', long. 80° 21'. 

RUNDALA. — See Khundalu. 

RUN EE A, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a* 
small town on the route from the cantonment 
of Cawnpore to that of Calpee, and 31 miles 
N.E. of the latter. Lat. 26° 24', long. 80° 8'. 

RUNGAGOORA. — A town in the British 
district of Muttuck, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
55 miles N.E. of Seebpoor. Lat. 27° 32', long. 
95° 20'. 

R UNG A MUTTEE. — A town in the British 
district of Goalpara, lieut. -gov. # of Bengal, 
40 miles W. of Goalpara. Lat* S26° 7', long. 
90° 1'. 

RUNGAPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, 102 miles N.E. 
from Hyderabad, and 148 miles N.N.W. from 
Guntoor. Lat. 18° 17', long. 79“ 4^'. 

RITNGASAMOODRA. — A town in the 
British district of Cuddapah, presidency of 
Madras, 65 miles S.W. by S. of Cuddapah. 
Lat. 13° 42', long. 78° 19'. 

RUNGELPOOR, in the Baree Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town ^tuated on the left 
bank of the Ravee river, 25 miles S.W. of the 
town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 20', long. 74°. 

RUNGPOOR. — See Belaspoor. 

RIJN GPOOR.^A British district under the 
presidency of Bengal, named from its principal 
place. It is bounded on the north-east by 
Cooch Behar; on the east by the Brahma- 
pootra, dividing it from the British districts 
Goalpara and Mymensing ; on the south by 
the British district Bograh ; and on the south- 
west by the British distrief Dinajepore. It 
lies between lat. 25° 16' — 26° 21', long. S8° 26' 
— S9 C 50' ; is 106 miles in length from south- 
east to north-west, and sixty in breadth : the 
area to 4,130 square miles. A g part ^ 
the district is low ; and it is estimated that in 
a considerable portion thirty-six parts out of 
100 are inundated ‘during the rains. The 
general slope of the surface is from north-west 
to south-east, as indicated by the flow of the 
rivers in that direction, the principal of which 
are the Kuruttea, Teesta, Dhorla, and Brah- 
mapootra. In addition to these, there arc 
many other streams of less note ; the whole 
country being permeated by watercourses, 
forming communications between the great 
rivers. During the rains, the surface having 
everywhere great equality of elevation, an 
accidental depression in the waterway of either 
the Brahmapootra or the Ganges will imme- 
diately cause the general drainage of the 
country to set towards the lower of these great 
rivers. From some unexplained cause, moret, 
permaneut alterations have®taken place in the 
diftetion of the drainage ; the great volume of 
the water of the Teesta, which formerly was, 
by the Attree, or south-western channel of 
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that stream, thrown into the Ganges, is now, 
by the south-east channel, still denominated 
the Teesta, thrown into the Brahmapootra. 
Though there is no lake of any considerable 
extent, there are' numerous jhils or small stag- 
nant sheets of water, formed either in the 
‘deserted channels of streams or by the over- 
flowing of springs. Their numbers and posi- 
tions vary very much ; the old ones becoming 
obliterated either by silt or the accumulation 
of decayed vegetation, and new ones being 
formed by the alterations in the courses of 
rivers and other causes. Buchanan was of 
opinion, that between the time of Major Ren- 
nell and that at which he wrote, these minute 
lakes had diminished both in number and in 
size. * 

The climate of Rungpore differs considerably 
from that of placeB in India farther south and 
west. The hot winds of spring are but little 
felt anywhere within it; in the eastern part 
they are unknown, and even in the western 
they blow for not more than eight or ten days 
in the whole year. During May the temper- 
ature is rather high ; but i|p effects are modi- 
fied by the easterly winds, which are com- 
paratively cool. From the beginning of June 
to the end of October the heat is more felt ; 
but this, in the judgment of Buchanan, ' is 
owing to the call&ncss of the weather, as he 
never found the temperature exceed 84°. In 
the northern part hoar-frosts are said occasion- 
ally to occur in midwinter. 

On the zoology of this district Buchanan is 
fftmost the sole guide. Apes and monkeys of 
various kinds are numerous ; lemurs are some- 
times, though raiely, to be met with ; tigers 
and leopards are neither very numerous nor 
very mischievous, as they seldom destroy human 
beings, and the number of cattle foiling a prey 
to them is not gfreat. There are black bears 
in the district, but not in* large numbers ; of 
otters, foxes, and jackals, there are many. 
Two other animals, seemingly of the canine 
tribe,— -1^ hungra and the kuhok, are Apoken 
8f, but Buchanan was unable to procure a sight 
of either. Wild elephants infest the eastern 
part, and also portions ofthe north-west : they 
are very destructive to grain-crops, especially 
rice. The woods harbour the rhinoceros, which 
is killed for its horn, to which imaginary 
virtues are attributed, and for its skin, out of 
which excellent targets are made : the hunters 
use the flesh as an article of food. The wild 
hog exists in different parts, in greater or less 
numbers ; the flesh is eaten, and is considered 
pure. There are wild buffaloes, as well as 
various kinds of deer and of antelopes. Hie 
porcupine is less numerous than in some other 
parts, and is less sought after for food. The 
pangolin is found, though a rare animal, and 
its flesh is greatly valued. Hares are very 
abundant. Porpoises are .numerous in the 
Brahmapootra, and are killed for the sake of 
their oil. River turtles ar6 numerous, and 
attain great size; some, Buchanan was in- 
formed, measuring between seven and eight 


feet in length* These animals furnish an 
abundance of food to the inhabitants, though 
Buchanan found it distasteful. 

The principal crops ard rice, wheat, barley, 
pulse, oil-seeds, garden vegetables, sugarcane, 
tobacco, and indigo : the mulberry-tree thrives. 
Cotton indeed seems* 1 unquestionably to be 
a failure in the district. There are about 
fifty large indigo-factories. These are eithor 
managed by European^, or after the European 
method. Much of that made by natives is of 
inferior quality, but softie is said to equal that 
of the Europeans. The number of factories of 
all sizes and descriptions is about 400. 

Commerce appeara in the time of Buchanan 
to have been by no means active. He gives a 
list of exports, which, however, may be re- 
garded as superseded by a more* recent one in 
another publication, and which comprised both 
exports and imports. Froiq^this, indigo ap- 
pears to be by far the largest among the 
exports ; silk, gunny-bags, tobacco, sugar, car- 
pets, and paddy are next in order : the re- 
mainder are less considerable. Among the 
imports, piece-goods occupy the first place ; 
cotton, salt, woollens, manufactured silks, and 
metals, are next in importance ; and a number 
of miscellaneous articles ai£ imported to a 
small extent. The population of the district 
is given under the article Bengal. 

The tract comprised within the British dis- 
trict Ruugpoor was formerly |he Western part 
of the ancient Hindoo country called Camroop. 
The realm appears to have attained its greatest 
power and prosperity under Rajah Nilambor, 
who was conquered about ’ the close of the 
fifteenth century, by Husain Shah, of Bengal. 
On the overthrow of the kingdom of Bengal, 
about 1542, by Shir Sb^h, the renowned Afghan, 
subsequently padshah of Delhi, the district 
appears to have become part of that great 
empire. During the turbulent period sub- 
sequent to the dqath of Shir Shah, it was 
severed fi om the empire, to which it was again 
annexed by Akbar, about 1584. It passed to 
the East-India Company in 17G5, under the 
firman of Shah Alum. 

RUNGPORE. — The capital of the British 
district of the same name, under*the presidency 
of Bengal, a town situate^, on the route from 
Purneah to Goalpara, 128 miles E. of the 
former, 105 S.W. of the latter. Though the 
locality of the civil establishment of the district 
and the head station of tho police, it is repre- 
sented as a wretched place, consisting of 
scattered huts with a fe|v brick-built houses. 
A mosque of considerable size, and two monu- 
ments much revered by- Mussulmans, having 
been erected in honour of reputed Baints, con- 
stitute its principal attractions. The Hindoo 
places of worship are quiije unworthy of notice. 
Rungpore is 150 miles N^E. of Berhampur by 
Dinajpur, and 268 N.E. of Calcutta by the 
same route. Lat. 25° 40 f, long. 89° Iff. 

RUNKUTTA, in the British district of 
Agra, iieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, » 
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village a mile from the right bank of the 
Jumna, on the route from the city of Agra to 
that of Muttra, and 12 miles N, W, of the 
former. It has a few shops, and is supplied 
with water from brick-lined wells, from 

fosty to forty-five feet deep. Lat. 27° 14', 
long. 77° 56'. • 

- RUNN OF CUTCH. — See Cutch. 

RUNPOOR.-— A tract *of Orissa, inhabited 
by one of the independenti hill tribes, situate 
on the western boundary of the British district 
of Pooree. Its centre is about lat. 20°, long. 
85° 20'. 

RUOJAN. — A town in the British district 
of Chittagong, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 19 miles 
N.K. of Chittagong. Lat. 22° 33', long. 92° 5'. 

RUPBAS,*in the territory of Bhurtpore, a 
small town 16 miles S.E. of the city of Bhurt- 
pore. The hills^liere consist, in inexhaustible 
quantities, of rock of compact durable sand- 
stone, of various hues, much in request for fine 
building purposes, and hence quarried to great 
extent. The tasteful and highly-finished build- 
ings of Deeg, iit the northern part of the 
territory, are constructed of this stone. Lat. 
27 % long. 77° 39'. 

IHJ PIN, in Bassahir, a pass over the range 
of the Himalaya bounding Koonawar on the 
south. The formation of the rocks is partly 
gneiss, partly granite ; but the former is most 
abundant. Elevation above the sea 15,480 
feet. Lat. 31° 2l r , long. 78° 12'. 

UUPSHU, iu Ladakh, among the Western 
Hiiualajas, in very elevated and barren 
pfcun, or extensive valley, bearing a Bcanty 
vegetation of grass and stunted furze, sub- 
ject, even in ffhe height of summer, to frost 
and snow, and being swept over by the most 
impetuous whirlwinds. ItHmean elevation is 
1(5,000 feet. The climate is characterized by 
great aridity j^nd from this cause, amd the 
intense cold, is peculiarly suited to the con- 
stitution of the yak and ahawl-goat, which 
thrive here, notwithstanding the scantiness of 
pasture. Its centre is about lat. 33°, long. 
78 ° 15 '. 

RURTONDA GHAT, — A pass by which 
the road from Nagotna to Sattara is carried 
over the Western*6rhats. Distant 34 miles 
W.N.W. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 54', long. 
73° 38'. 

RJJSAREH, or RTJSRA, in the British 
district of Ghazeepore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Bullish 
to Azimgurh, 20 miles N.W. of the former. 
Rusnreh contains a population of 7,228 in- 
habitants. Lat. 25° 50', long. 83° 56'. 

RUSHRUN, in the 'British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a villag# on the route from Calpee to the 
cantonment of Futtebgurh, and 20 miles N. 
of the former. It contains a population of 
5,O<)0 inhabitants, has a large bazar, and is 
well supplied with water. Lat. 28 u 22', long. 
79 9 44'. 


RU8K00ND. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 26 
miles N. of Midnapoor. Lat. 22° 47'* long. 
87 u 28'. 

RUSKULUNG. — See DabbunG. 

RUSOOLA, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a* 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 25 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 28 9 14', long. 79° 12'. 

RUSOOLA BAD, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town near the left bank of the 
Esun, 25 miles S. of the city of Furruckabad. 
Lat. 27° 2', long. 79° 42'. 

RUSOOLPOOR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Muttra cantonment 
to Bhurtpore, and 13 wiles S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 27° 20', long. 77" 38'. 

RUSSAREH, in the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town near the northern frontier, 
towaids Goruckp#or, and 25 miles N.E. of 
Ghazeepoor cantonment. Lat. 25° 61', long. 
83° 55'. 

•RUSSELKONDAH, in the British district 
of Ganjam, presidency of Mgdras, a town with 
military cantonment on the north-western fron- 
tier, towards the British territory of Orissa. 
Its name is compounded of the surname of a 
| British commissioner, who accompanied the 
army in its operations in this part of India, 
and kondah, signifying “hill;” the canton- 
ment being situate at the foot of an eminence 
of moderate height. Two small rivers flow 
through the cantonment, in a direction south- 
east, an # d subsequently uniting, pass by Gan- 
jara, a short distance below*wliich the united 
stream falls into the Bay of Bengal. They 
overflow their banks during the rains, but are 
dry at other times, and then the cantonment 
is supplied with water from wells. In the 
cantonment are barracks, and riMpacior^ 
well-built, commodious hospital. The climate 
is very hot and oppressive during March, 
April, and May, but for the rest of the year 
pleasant and salubrious. Elevation above the 
sea 150 4eet. Distance from Madras, N.E., 
560 miles ; Calcutta, S.W., 300 ; Ganjam, 
N.E., 50. Lat. 20°, long. 84° 40'. 

RUSSELLAWALA, in the Bare© Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 15 
miles from the left bank of the Chenaub, 18 
miles E.N.E* of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 
80° 12', long. 71° 47'. 

RUSSOOLABAD, in the British district of 
Cawnpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Cawnpoor to Etawah, 
83 miles W.N.W. of the former. Lat. 26° 40', 
long. 79° 56'. 

RUSSOOLABAD, in the territory of Oude, 
a town on the rifhte from Cawnpore to Pertab- 
gurh, 40 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26% 
long. 81° 30'. 
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RUSSOOLPOOR.— A town in the British 
district of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 25 
miles N.E. by N. of Shergliotty. Lat. 24° 52', 
long. 85° 4'. 

RUTBH AN? OOR, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 

1 ft small town on the route from the cantonment 
of Etawa to thnt of Mynpooree, and 10 miles 
S. of the latter. Lat. 27° 6\ long. 79° 4'. 

RUTHOWRUH, or RHUTORAH, in the 
British district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Delhi to Suharunpoor, 37 miles N. of the 
former. Ruthowruh contains a population of 
5,784 inhabitants. Lat. 29° 12', long. 77° 17'. 

RUTLAM, in. Malwa, the principal place 
of a district of the same name. It is a large 
and well-built town, with good bazars. The 
district contains eighty-eight villages, and 
yields an annual revenue of 4,50,000 rupees, 
or 45,000J. The rajah who holds it as tri- 
butary to Scindia, is descended from Ruttun 
Singh, a scion of the Rajpoot family of Joud- 
poro, who, about the middle of the {seventeenth 
century, received a grant *jf the place from 
Shah Jehan, the emperor of Delhi. Though 
now much humiliated, he retains influence 
over a considerable Rajpoot population, and 
in 1819 succeeded on a few days’ notice, in 
assembling 1,200 mounted combatants to re- 
sist Scindia’s .claim of tribute. On Jhat occa- 
sion, the British government interfered, and 
enforced an arrangement, by which it guai an- 
te ed the annual ‘payment of 84,000 Salim 
Shabee rupees (about 66,000 Company’s ru- 
pees) to Scindia, and freedom from molestation 
or interference to the Rutlam rajah. The 
population of the town is about 10,000 ; that 
of the district, inclusive of Sillana, is computed 
at 91,728. The $rea of the territory, as above, 
is stated to be 936 square miles. The military 
force pf the state amounts to about 800 men. 
Elevation of the town above the sea 1,577 feet. 
Distant 50 miles W. of Oojeiu, 288 5^ W. of 
( IwaliorCoVt. Lat. 23° 19', long. 76° 1\ 

RUTMOO. — A river, or rather a great tor- 
rent, of the British district of Saharunpoor, 
has its origin on the south-western declivity of 
the Sewalik raftge, about lat. 30° 10', long. 
78° 2', It holds a course of about thirty-five 
miles in a southerly direction, to its confluence 
with theSolani, in lat. 29° 50', long 78°. The 
body of water in the Rutmoo in time of flood 
must be very considerable, as, where the pas- 
sage of the stream crosses the Ganges Canal, 
a dam has been constmcted, with forty central 
openings of ten feet each, and two side open- 
ings of 100 feet each, with flank overfalls, 
while a regulating bridge is built across the 
canal, to exclude the waters of the river during 
the floods. 

RUTNAGHERRY, a .collectorate of the 
presidency of Bornjpay, is bounded on the north 
by the Hubsies’ territory and the collectorate 
of Taunah ; on the south by Sawunt Warree 
and the Portuguese territory of Goa ,* on the 


j east by Sattara and Kolapore ; and on the west 
by the Arabian Sea. It extends from north 
lat. 15° 44' to 18® 6', and from east long. 73° 6' 
to 73° 58'. Its greatest length from north to 
south is 167 miles ; its goeatest breadth from 
east to west forty miles. Its area is 3,964 
square miles. The population is given under 
the article Bombat. The quantity of arable 
land in the collectorate is *small ; apd from this 
oause, as well as from jibe advantage of water- 
csfrriage afforded by the numerous creeks which 
intersect the country, and enable the ryot to 
find a ready market for his produce, the com- 
parative breadth of cultivation is considerable. 
On this account, the extreme of want is seldom 
experienced in this district : while, however, 
many facilities exist for internal communication, 
the Concan labours under thcr disadvantage 
of being shut out from the Deccan by the 
Syadree range, which is a vaste obstacle to 
traffic. Down various parts of this range, the 
different ghauts or passes communicate with 
the seacoast, and these, under the ifetive 
government, were kept by the* farmers of the 
transit-duties in sufficient repair for the pass- 
age of bullocks. The transit-duties being now 
abolished, there ib no person directly interested 
m the repair, and for the most part tbe-.e 
avenues of communication between the upper 
and lower country from the harbour of Bombay, 
as far south as Malwan, are in a wretched 
state There are two exceptions : the Rotunda 
Ghaut/’ leading from Mhar to Sattara, over the 
Mahabulishwar range, and the “ Koombarlee 
Ghaut,” leading from Chiploon to the Deccan, 
south of Sattara, which was v convei ted into a 
good bridle-road in 1824, and has been since 
kept in tolerable repair. The passes of most 
importance to the^well-being of the Concan, 
independently of the two above specified, are 
the “Anus Koora Gh^it,” which leads to 
Rajapoor, the town of greatest trade probably 
in the'collectorate, and the principal ghaut lead- 
ing to Malwan, that of “ Bhowda.” The former 
of these is a very important one, probably the 
most important of any south of the Bhoie 
Ghaut. Were it passable for carts, it would 
open to the coast a large district, extending 
along both banks of the Krishna, as far east 
as Bagulkote and Bcejapoor, a nch district, a 
large portion of the trade of wtyich still passes 
by this ghaut. Great as has been the relief 
to the tiade of the country from the abolition 
of transit-duties in 1837, and of sayer-faxes 
in 1844, greater relief, and a greater impetus 
to trade, would, in the judgment ot competent 
authority, have been afforded, as regaids this 
district, had those tax$s been retained, and 
their proceeds expended on roads and bridges 
between the countries separated by the Ghauts. 
At present, trade stagnates for want of ade- 
quate means of intercourse; theco® of car- 
riage is greatly increased by the necessity of 
resorting to the use of pack-bullocks. In 
unfavourable seasons, when forage is Bcarce, 
large droves of cattle can scarcely penetrate 
into the interior, except at a ruinous cost. 
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The employment of bullocks in draught, did 
the road permit it, would effect an extraor- 
dinary saving, as two bullocks harnessed to a 
cart on a fair road Voukl draw an "amount of 
goods which it wtfuld require five or six to 
cjirr y on their backs. The district has suffered 
much from the ravaged of tigers. 

• The chief products of the country are rico 
and graim . Attempts .have been made to 
introduce superior descriptions of produce, but 
they have been attended By very little success. 
The Mauritius sugarfene has been tried, but 
to a very small extent ; its cultivation is lan- 
guid, and nearly stationary, the advance being 
too slight to merit notice. One of the experi- 
mental cotton farms was established in Rut* 
nagherry ; but the failure was complete, and 
in 1845 ttih establishment was abolished. 
Some advance seems to have been recently 
made in the culture of hemp. To the growth 
of flax, the soil and climate appear to be un- 
controllably opposed. The plant is a miserable 
dwarf, and the fibres of the stalk too short and 
too weak to bq|pf any value to the manufac- 
turer. Rutnajfltierry, the chief town of the 
district, is in lat. 17 ', long. 73° 20'. 

RUTSER, in the British district of Ghazee- 
poor, lieut.-gov.*of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
near the northern frontier, towards Azimghur, 
and 35 miles N. E. of Ghazeepoor cantonment. 
Lat. 25° 50', long. 84° 8'. 

RUTTEEA, in the British district of Hum- 
ana, lieut.-gov. ?>f the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Hissar to Ferozepore, 37 
miles N. by W.sof the former. Lat. 29° 40', 
fong. 75 J 41'. 

RUTTOL1J, in Sirliind, a village on the 
route from Hansee to Lodiana, and 30 miles 
H. of the latter place. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,082 railqp, Lat. 30° 29', long. 76°. 

RUTTUN <? \ I N J E. — A town in thejtetish 
district of Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
23 miles W.S.W. of Bhagulpore. Lat. 25° 4', 
long. 86° 50'. 

RUTTUNGTJRH, in Kuhloor, a fort on the 
crest of the steep ridge of Malown, and a mile 
and a half N.W. of that stronghold. During 
the brief blit obstinately-contested war with 
the Goorkhsis, it jjms occupied by the British 
troops, and tlfough of inconsiderable size, being 
substantially built, and very strong by its site, 
formed a very important position in the opera- 
tions against Malown. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,098 miles. Lat. 31 u 14', long. 
70° 51'. 

• RUTTUNGURH KHEREE, in the terri- 
tory of Gwalior, or possessions of Smclhia’s 
family, ou the route from? Neemuch to Boon- 
dee, 30 miles N.E. of former, 73 S.W. of the 
latter. It is of considerable size, and has a 
bazar. Lat. 24° 49', long. 75° 13'. 

RUTTUNrOOR.— A town in Oudo, 11 
miles from the right bank of thetGogra river, 
and 13 miles S. from Oude. Lat. 26° 35', 
long. 82° 10'. 


RUTTUNPOOR, in the territoir of Nag- 
poor, a town, or rather collection of huts, on 
the route from Hazaribagh to the city of Nag- 
poor, 330 miles S. W. of the former, 244 N.E. 
of the latter. Though tKe capital of the 
district of Choteesgurh, Blunt describes it, at 
the time of bis visit fifty years ago, as consist 
ing of about 1,000 huts, a great many of which 
were desolate. Of the tanks, the largest has 
been formed by collecting the water by means 
of an embankment nearly two miles in length. 
The town is situate in “a champaign country, 
abundantly watered with little rivers, full of 
villages, and beautifully ornamented with groves 
and tanks.’* It was originally called Rajepour ; 
but was named Ruttunpoor, in honour of 
Ruttun Singh, once rajah of the place. In 
A.D. 1744, Bhonsla Raghojee, rajah of Ber&r, 
having dispossessed the Gond rajah of Deogarh, 
gave him a jaghire in Ruttunpoor. In A.D. 
1761, after Law and his French followers, 
supporters of Shah Alum, were discomfited by 
the British at Patna, a remnant of 120 men, 
attempting to retreat across the country to the 
Deccan, were entertained here for a few days 
by the MahrAta commander of the town, and 
afterwards treacherously massacred by him. 
Ruttunpoor is distant S. from Allahabad 220 
miles. Lat. 22° 14', Ion®. 82° 8'. 

RUTTURSAW.— A t&wn in the British 
district of Purneah, Jieut.-gov, of Bengal, 34 
miles N^W. of Purneah, Lat. 26° 5', long. 
87° 9'. 

RUTIJNGURH, in the Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, a town near the eastern frontier 
towards Shekhawutee, on the route from 
Odeypore to the town of Beekaneer, and 86 
miles E. of the latter place. It is surrounded 
by a low stone wall, and has a small citadel on 
the top of a sandhill at its south-east angle. 
The bazars are neatly laid out, and look well. 
It is the private property of the rajah of 
Beekaneer, or is khalsa, a term in some mea- 
sure corresponding to our "crown land.” Ac- 
cording to Tod, the number of hotfllb is 1,080. 
Lat. 28° 3', long. 74° 43'. 

RUTUNJUN.— ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 29 
miles N. of Sholapoor. Lat. 18° 4', long. 
75° 57'. 

RUTUNPOOREE ,in the British district of 
Pillibheet, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by Nanakmath and Ruder- 
poor, from the town of Pillibheet to that of 
Kashipoor, 25 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
29°, long. 79° 21'. 

RUTWAH, in the territory of Gwalior, a 
village on the route from Calpee to the fort of 
Gwalior, 84 niiles W. of former, 40 E. of latter. 
Lat. 26° 11*, long. 78° 40'. 

RUTWUL. — A town in the British district 
of Sarun, lieut.-gov, of Beygal, 24 miles N.W. 
ctf Bottiah. Let. 27^, long. 84° 17'. 

RUX AM. — A towu in the British district 
of Gonlpara, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 20 miles 
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S.S.W. of Goalpara. Lat. 25° 53', long. 
90° 30'. 

RYAGUDDAH. — A town in the bill ze- 
mindarfy of Jeyppor, situate on the right Ijank 
of the Lalglah river, and 72 miles N. from 
Vizianagrum. Lat. 19° 10', long. 83° 29'. 

* ^ RYALPETTAH. — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
80 miles S. of Cuddapah. Lat. 13" 19', long. 
78° 48'. 

UYEPOOR, in the territory of Nagpoor, a 
town on the route from Cuttack to the city of 
Nagpoor, 348 miles W. of foimer, 180 E. of 
latter. It has a large bazar. Though remote 
from the sea, bulky and heavy articles can be 
conveyed to its vieinity during the rains by | 
the continuous courses of the Mahanuddee and | 
Sew rivers. Distant from Calcutta, S.W., 465 
nfiles. Lat. 21 c 11', long. 81° 40'. j 

RYE BOOK, in the territory of Gwalior, or] 
possessions of Scindia’s family, a town six • 
miles S.W. of the fort of Gwalior. Lat. 26° 8', 
long. 78° 4'. 

RYGURH. — A raj within tjie jurisdiction 
of the political agent for the south-west fron- 
tier of Bengal. The area is 1,421 square miles: 
the centre is in lat. 22 J 10', long. 83 J 30'. Thje 
country, a plain, hi wild ; but the native 
government bein^a tolerable one, it is im- 
proving, and the people are orderly. The 
town ofRygurh, which is neat and surrounded 
by agreeable groves, is in lat. 21° 48', long. 
83° 12'. The country is computed to be worth 
20,000 rupees annually ; the tribute is only 
170 rupees. The population is returned at 
nearly 64,000. 

RYKWARA. — A town in the native state 
of Oocheyra, 41 miles W. from Rewah, and 95 
miles N.W. by N. from Sohagpoor. Lat. 
24° 30', long. 80° 44'. 

RYPOOE, in the tract of Baghelcund, in 
the territory of Rewah, a small town on the 
route by the Kutra Pass, from Allahabad to 
J* *bbulpof£j and 95 miles S.W. of the former. 
Jacquemont styles it a populous village, the 
inhabitants of which are ia a state of doplor* 
able indigence, and expresses his doubts as to 
the reported fertility of the surrounding coun- 
try, which is described by Garden as “undu- 
lating, well wooded, highly cultivated, and 
exceedingly beautiful.” There ib a bazar, and 
abundance of water from wells and tanks. 
Elevation above the sea about 1,100 feet. Lat. 
24° 34', long. 81° SO'. 

RYPORA. — A town of Punjab, in the 
province of Bundelkund, 61 miles 8. by W. 
fiom Punnah, and eight miles E. from Saugur. 
Lat. 23° 53', long. 80°. 

s. 

r 

SAAR RIVER, in Burundi, an offset #f 
the Yunnan, one of the branches of the Tra-j 
wadcly. It runs in a south-easterly direction, 


and falls into the Si tang, near the town of 
Tongo, in lat. 19 J 2', long. 96* 20'. 

SAAWAN, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia’B family, a town on the 
route by Bhaupoora and tW8 M uckuudura 1 *ass, 
from Noemueh to Kotah, 1 3 miles E. of former, 
109 S.W. of latter. Irhas a bazar, and sup- 
plies and water are plentiful. Population’ 
about 1,800, Lat. 24° 26', long. 7 V 10'. 

SABALGURH, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scind»», a town with a foit 
of great natural strength, on a lull on the 
right or south bank of the river Churnbul, 45 
miles W. of Gwalior fort. Lat. 26° 15', long. 
77° 24'. 

SABAR. — A town in the British district of 
Dacca, lYeut.*gov. of Bengal, 18 r.iles N.W. of 
Dacca. Lat. 23° 52', long. 90 J 13'. 

SABBAYEA. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the right bank of the Irawady river, and 
144 miles S.AY. by S. from Ava. Lat. 20° 10', 
long. 94° 43'. 

SABHAWALA, in the British district of 
Dehivi Doon, a village on the”! eft bank of the 
Asun. Here was a station of the scries of 
small triangles in the trigonometrical survey 
of the Himalayas. Elevation above tbe sea 
1,792 feet. Lat. 30 J 22, long. 7f J 51'. 

SABURMUTTEE, a river of Guz.er.it, rises 
in lat. 24° 44', long 73 80', near tl i town of 
Mairpoor, in the Rajpoot state of Oudeypour, 
and alter a course in a southeily direction of 
about 200 miles, it falls into the Gulf of 
Cambay, in lat. 22° 20', long. "2 r 21'. 

SACKEKAMENG. — A town of Eastern 
India, in the native state of M mieepoor, situate 
on the left bank outlie NanLitha Khyouug 
river, and eight miles N.E. from Muuecpoor. 
Lat. 24" 52', long. 91' 9'.^ 

SACRA PATAM. — A town in the Mysore, 
88 miles N.W. from Senngapatam, ami 84 
miles N.E. by E. from Mangaloie. Lat. 
13" 26', long. 75° 59'. 

HACUN. — A town in the British district of 
Surabulpoor, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, eight miles N. by E. of Sumbulpour. 
Lat. 21 J 34', long. 84° 2'. 

SADEEPOOR, in the -J British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Jumna, 26 miles 
N.E. of the town of Banda, 20 miles S.W. of 
the town of Euttehpore. Lat. 25° 40', Lng. 
80° 37'. 

SADOOLAPOOR. — A town in tho British 
district of Rungpore, lieut.-gov. of BcDgal, 26* 
miles S.E by S. of Rungpore. Lat. 25* 22', 
long. 89° 29'. 

SADRAS, in the British district of Chin- 
gleput, presidency of Madras, a town on tho 
Coromandel coast, in this part low and wooded, 
though inland three or four miles is a range of 
rugged hills of no great height, called the 
S;id ms Hills, The estuary of the river 1‘alar, 
three miles to the south, is so obstructed by a 
816 
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bar as to admit only insignificant coasting- 
craft; and at Sadran there in no haven, so that 
ships must anchor in the open sea. According 
to ITeber, “ SiulraH«in a large but poor-looking 
town, once a Dutch# settlement, and still con- 
taining many families of decayed burghers, the 
melancholy relics of as ruined factory. Some 
of them have little pensions from the charity, 
of the British government.” Here are still 
the ruins of a fort, a place of some strength 
during the possession of* the town by the 
Dutch. Distance frtmi Ciiddalore, N., 62 
miles ; Arcot, S.E., 02; Madras, S., 42. Lat. 
12 31', long. 80° 13'. 

SAKE, in the territory of Oude, a river 
rising in lat. 27° 10', long. 80° 32', about mid- 
distance between the Goomtee and the Ganges. 
It holds a vCTy serpentine course, in a direc- 
tion generally south-east, and falls into the 
Goomtee, on the right side, ten miles below the 
town of Jounpore, its total length of course 
being about 230 ;niles. Jt is navigable during 
the rains for craft carrying from ten to twelve 
tons as far as Rae Bareilly, 130 miles from its 
mouth. At Mnftaun, about forty miles from 
its source, it is crossed by a stone bridge. 
Close to Rae Bareilly is a bridge of brick, over 
which [>asses the route from Allahabad to 
Lucknow. At PerKbphur, sixty miles lower 
down, it ib crossed by the route from Allaha- 
bad to Sopltanpore, the passage being made 
during low water by ford, at other times by 
ferry. Still low^r, and about twenty miles 
from its mouth, it is crossed on the routfi from 
Allahabad to .Lmupore, by means of a fine 
brick-built bridge, which has been recently 
repaired. It now consists of four arches, each 
of forty-seven, feet span. Wilford observes 
that this river “is called Sambu and Sucti, and 
in the spoken dialects ttye, because it abounds 
with small shells, This," lie continues, “is 
renlly the case, as I have repeatedly observed 
whilst surveying or travelling along its banks. 
They are all fossil, small, and embedded in its 
banks, and appear here and there, when laid 
bare by the encroachments of the river : they 
consist chielly of cockles and periwinkles.” 
He remarks subsequently, “This river is not 
mentioned in any Sanscrit book that I ever 
saw, but I take it tq be the Sanibus of Megaa- 
thenes.’* « * 

SA EL. — A town in the territory of Nagpoor, 
51 miles 8. by E. from Ruttunpoor, and 110 
mile* W. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21° 30', 
long. 82° 20'. 

SAENUGCRH, in the territory of Punnn, 
in Buudelcund, a town on the route from 
Baiula to Jubbulpoor, 09 miles N. of the 
latter. The Garhi, or little fort here, “consists 
of four stone houses, connected by a wall, very 
capable of defence if not attacked by artillery.” 
Lat. 23° 55', long. 80° 20'. 

8AFAPOOR. —A town in the dominions of 
Ghnlab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 14 miles 
N.W. by N. from Sirinagur. Lat. 34° 14', 
long. 74 J 49'. 


SAFTIBAREE. — A town in the British 
district of itimgpore, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 
14 miles N.E. by N. of Kungpore. Lat. 
25° 51', long. 89° 22'. 

SAGGOUU. — A iown in the native state of 
Bonei, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
86 miles E.N.E. from Sumbulpoor, and 11 if 
miles N.N.W. from Cuttack. Lat. 21 u 55', 
long. 85° 15'. 

SAGOR, in the territory of Indore, or pos- 
sessions of Holkar’s family, a Binall town on 
the route from tht f British cantonment of Mow 
to Baroda, 12 miles W. of former. Elevation 
above *the sea 1,932 feet. Lat. 22° 36', long. 
75° 40'. 

SAHANGURREE.— A town in the terri- 
tory of Nagpoor, 60 miles E. by 8. from Nag- 
poor, and 78 miles 8. by E. from Seuni. Lat. 
20° 59', long. 80° 3'. 

SAHAPOOll, in the British district of 
Moradabad, licut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Meerut 
to that of Moradabad, and 36 miles S.E. of the 
former place. L^t. 28 ' 50', long. 78 u 18'. 

SAJiDIJREE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodoypoor, 51 miles E.S.E. from 
Qpdcypoor, and 23 miles W. by 8. from Nee- 
inuch. Lat. 24° 21', long. 74° 33'. 

SA HD FREE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of % Oodeypoor, G2 miles E.S.E. from 
Oodeypoor, and 13 miles S.W. by W. from 
Neernuch. Lat. 24° 20', long. 74° 43'. 

SAHEBGUNJ. — A town in the British 
district of Tirhoot, licut.-gov. of Bengal, 30 
miles W.N.W. of Mozuifcrpoor. Lat. 26° 14', 
long. 85 J . 

SAHEEWAL, in the Jetch Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Jlielum river, 119 nfiles W. by N. of 
the town of Lahore. Lat. 31" 58', long. 72° 21'. 

SAHGANJ, or KAEGANJ. in the district 
of Pachliamrat, territory of Oude, a town three 
miles •S.W. of the right bank ofe^he Toijg/ 
(North-eastern). It la surrounded by two mud 
walls, one within the other, a ditch of six feet 
deep intervening. l>i a taut S.E. of Lucknow 
78 miles. Lat. 26° 37', long. 82° 2'. 

SAHT, in the hill state of Hiudoor, a village 
and halting- place on the route from Subathoo 
to Belaspoor, and 18 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 31° 7', long. -56'. 

SAHINSPOOK; a village in the British 
district of Delira Doon, is situate on the right 
bauk of the Asun. It was a secondary station 
in the great trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalayas. Elevation above the sea 1,754 
feet. Lat. 30 c 24', long. 77° 52'. 

SAHJADPUR, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a town a mile S.W. of the 
right batik of the river Tons (North-eastern), 
100 miles E. of Lucknow. According to 
Batter, the population is 3,000 of whom two- 
thirds are Mussulmans, principally weavers. 
Lat. 26° 26', long. 82° 28'. 
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SAH KHAS, in the British district of Fut* 
tehpoor, lieut.- gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town Bituate on the route from the town of 
Futtehpore to Banda, and seveu miles S.W. of 
the former. Lat.* 25° 53', long. 80° 46'. 

SAHLAYDAN. — A town in the British 
territory of Pegu, situate on the right bank of 
the Irawady river, and 16 miles S.W. by 8. 
from Prome. Lat. 18° 36', long. 04° 64'. 

SAH UN POOR, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut. “gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Mofadabad to Hurd- 
war, and 64 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
29 ' 38', long. 78° 23'. 

RAHUSPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Sumbulpoor, south-west frontier of 
Bengal, 11 miles S.8.E. of Sumbulpoor. Lat. 
21° 20', long. 84° 5'. 

SAIDA BAD, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Agra to Aligurh, and 
21 miles N. of the former. Lat. 27 J 26', long. 
78° 6'. 

SAIGURH, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Lucknow canton- 
ment to Pertabgurli, 80 miles S.E. of the 
former, 30 N.W. of the latter. Water and 
supplies are plentiful : the road in tins part of 
the route is good. f Lat. 26° 18', long. 81° 30'. 

SAIN, in Sirmour, a range of mountains 
stretching in a direction from north-west to 
south cast, between the river Julal, flowing 
along its soil tli- western, and theOiri, along its 
eastern base. It is entirely of limestone, the 
course of the Giri forming the bounding line 
between that formation and the slate farther 
north. Fraser states that its height was 
usually conjectured to be about 8,000 feet ; but 
he considers that amount too great, and adds 
that between 6,000 and 7,,000 is more probable. 
The range stretches about twenty-five miles 
in length, between lat. 30 c 37' — 30° 61', long. 
77° 15' — 77° 20'. 

-’hSAIN.J'', a river of Kuloo, rises in lat. 32° 2', 
long. 77° 40', and, flowing south-west for thirty- 
eight miles, falls into the Beas, in lat. 31° 43', 
long. 76° 16'. 

SAINT MARTIN ISLAND, off the coast 
of Arracan, is formed of two divisions uniteu 
by a dry ledge of rocks, near the east side of 
the island. There is anchorage in five or six 
fathoms, where ships may m-ocure fresh water 
from the springs on the island. Lat. 20° 36', 
long. 02° 25'. 

SAINT THOMAS’S MOUitfT, in the 
British district of Chingleput, presidency of 
Madras, a military station at the foot of a hill, 
the most northern and least elevated of a small 
range running parallel to the Coromandel 
coast, and about five miles west of it. “The 
cantonment is laid out at the base of the eastern 
and southern* side® of the hill from which it 
takes its name, and occupies * mi i face of 750 
acres. The banacks and most of the buildings 
have an eastern aspect, and aie open to the. 


genial influence of the sea-breeze." It is the 
principal station and head-quarters of the 
Madras artillery. The Adyar river, which in 
the monsoon season has a considerable body of 
water, but is nearly dry aS other times, is at 
the distance of a mile north of the cantonment, 
and there are numerous tanks scattered through- 
out the neighbouring country. The geological 
formation of the hill is syenite and. greenstone, 
and its summit, 340 feet, above the level of the 
sea, is surmounted by a small range of build- 
ings, including a Roman Catholic chapel and 
appropriate establishment, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Ponugueso archbishop of Goa. 
According to tradition, the hill called Little 
Saint Thomas’s Mount was the scene of the 
martyrdom of Saint Thomas, whoso apostolic 
toils are thought to have extended thus far. 
The native population of Saint Thomas’ < 
Mount, exclusive of the military establish- 
ment, amounted in 1837, according to official 
statement, to 17,720 # persons : 8,500 being 
Mussulmans. Distance fiom Madura, N.E., 
252 mileB ; Tanjore, N., 170 ; CudiUlore, N., 
95 ; Bangalore, E., 178 ; Madias, S.W., 10. 
Lat. 13 u , long. 80° 15'. 

ST. THOME, in the Biilisli district of 
Cliingleput, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the Coromandel coast, at the bottom of a small 
bay. From time immemorial, this town, called 
by the natives Mailapur, is crow led every 
year with pilgrims from various parts of Asia, 
including Syria, Palestine, and Armenia, eager 
to visil the spot where, according to tradition* 
vSt. Thomas the apostle suffered* martyrdom. 
The generally alleged scene of the martyidom 
is a Binall mount near the petty fort of St. 
Thome or Mailapur, and is now included withm 
the suburbs of MaHras, in consequence) of the 
extension of the city in that direction. Others, 
however, maintain that the apostle was mar- 
tyred at St. Thomas’s Mount, rising over the 
military cantonment* of that name. According 
to the traditions of the native Christians, St. 
Thomas, having preached Christianity in Ara- 
bia, the island of Socotia, and Malabar, pro- 
ceeded to the Coromandel coast, and having 
succeeded in making many proselytes at Mai- 
lapur, excited the violent jealousy and resent- 
ment of tho Brahmins, at^hose instigation ho 
was stoned to death by the >populaco, and 
buried on the mount. The place was taken 
in the year 1547 by the Portuguese, who named 
it St. Thome, instead of Mailapur, or 'kCity 
of Peacocks.” Duiing the ascendancy of this 
nation in India, it became a place of con- 
siderable importance. Lat. 13° 2', long. 
80° 18'. 

SAIPOOR, or SHAHTPITR. — A town in 
the native state of Rewah. It is situate on 
the river Rhern, a tributary of the Rone, 90 
miles S. of Benares, 170 W. of Ilazareebagli, 
409 W. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 3', long* 
82° 45'. 

SAJAPOOR, in the jaghiro of Sumpter, in 
Bundelkund, a town 12 miles N.W. of the left 
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bank of the river Betwa. Here, in Dec. 1817, 
the British army commanded by the Marquis 
of Hastings, Governor-General, eifcamped, in 
the course of its advance towards Gwalior, to 
intimidate Sciudia. • Distant S.W. of- Calpee 
75 miles. Lat. 25° 4 O', long. 78° 53'. 

SAKKEYMOUN. — A town in the British 
territory of Pegu, situate .on the loft bank of 
the Ira Wrady* river, and Similes S.S.E. from 
Promo. Lat. 18° O', 1iftig.«95° 21'. 

SAKOON. -A tow A in the Bajpoot state of 
Jcypoor, -ID miles W.S.W. from .ley poor, and 
34 miles N.E. by E. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
26 u 42', long. 75° 11'. 

SAKOOIL- -A town in Hyderabad, 72 miles 
S. by E. from > Kill eh poor, and 31 miles N.W. 
from Mahur. Lat. 20' 1(J', long. 77° 10'. 

SAKIJM, in the Ueechna Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 1 1 miles from the 
right bank of the Bavee, 18 miles N.W. by N. 
of the town of Lahoie. Lat. 31° 49', long. 

1 4 8 . 

SA LAG 1a A. — Hoc Gunduck. 

SA LAG HAM. - A town in the Mysore, 32 
miles \V N.W. from Scringapatam, and 77 
miles N.E. frouuCannanoie. Lat. 12° 35', 
long. 76 18‘. 

SALMON, or SALON, tbu principal town 
of the (listed of the same name, in the terri- 
tory of Oude. is situate close to the right bank 
of the rner Kaeojt It In longs to a proprietor, 
who, though denominated fakir, has an annual 
income of 30,000 Rupees ; out of which leserv- 
ing 1,200 for his personal wants, lie expends 
the remainder on the maintenance of Hindoo 
and Mu-suhnait leligious mendicants, without 
distiiu Lion of tenets. Thu population is esti- 
mated hy Uniter at 1,000, of whom 1,000 are 
Hindoo cultivators, the .rest Mussulmans. 
Lat. 20 2, long. bL 30'. % 

SALLY, or SAL BYE?— A town in the 
territory of Gwalior, or the possessions id 
Scindias family, 32 miles S E. of the fort of 
Gwalior. lleie, in 1782, was concluded a 
treaty between the Mahr.it ta states and tin* 
British government, unfavourable on the whole 
to the latter, b*it making to them an unqualified 
translei of Salsette#.inl two or three islands of 
minor importance, as well as continuing a pre- 
vious assignment of the Mnhraita claims in 
regard to the city of Broach. Lat. 25° 60' 
long. *78 1C>'. 

SALEKHATTA. — A town on the south- 
west frontier of Bengal, in the petty native 
state of I’.itna, rituate on the left bank of the 
An rag rner, and 42 miles S.W. hy S. from 
Suinbulpoor. *Lat. 2l J , lodg. 83° US) 1 . 

SALEM, a Biitish district under the pre- 
sidency of Madras, named fiom its principal 
place, is bounded ‘>n the north by Mysore and 
the northern division of A rent ; on the east by 
the uorthuru and southern division^ of Areot ; 
on the south ami south east by Triclii nopoly ; 
on the soutli-west by Coimbatore ; and on the 


west by the bust-named district and by Mysore. 
It lies between lat. 11° 2' — 12° 54', and long. 
77° 32' — 79 J ; the area is returned at 8.200 
square miles. The western pg.rt of the district, 
bordering on Mysore and the British district 
of Coimbatoie, is very mountainous, and some 
of the ranges attain an elevation of between* 
5,000 and 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

** The Juvenaddy Mountains are situate on the 
eastern side of the Baramahal, the Sheevaroy 
near the town of Salem, the Patchamally in 
the talook of Ahtoor, and the CJollemally and 
Shendamungalum range in the south-ea-U in 
corner «of the district. All those hills me in- 
habited and extensively cultivated, and pro- 
duce abundance of teak, Randal wood, and 
black-w'ood.” The river Cauvery touches on 
this district at its north-western angle, and 
flowung first south-eastward, and subsequently 
southward, for ms the western and south-western 
boundary of this district towards Coimbatore 
for 140 miles. It passes into Triehmopoly. and 
.ultimately falls into the Bay of Bengal. The 
general drainage of the country is southwaul 
and south-westwafd into the river Cauvtry; 
and of the streams taking this course, the 
principal is the Tyromany, flowing by the town 
o£ Salem. A few streams in the eastern part 
of I he district flow northward or north-east- 
ward, and discharge themsefVes into the Talar, 
which (lows through a portion of the northern 
part of ttie coliuctorate. There arc no con- 
siderable lakes in this district, but tanks or 
artificial pieces of water arc very common ; 
and during the rains, much of the country 
becomes awai ipy, and productive of malm in. 
Wells are very mmieious, and water i.s gene- 
lalty found within a short distance of the sur- 
face ; but it iR brackish and not ptrfectly whole- 
Hoine. The climate, owing the great differ- 
ence of elevations, vaiies considerably : on this 
hills it is cold and bracing, and for a givar part 
of the \ ear very salubi ioua. T ne qualities of the 
soil differ much ; in the country immediately 
atnrouhding the town of SaU.ii, a 4fein liiyej^ 
of calcareous and red loam generally prevail- 
ing, thiough which quarts rocks appear ori the 
surface in many places. Native carbonate of 
magnesia is fouud in a stony barren plain. ibunt 
five miles to the north-west of Salem, and i.s 
used in forming an excellent cement, as well 
as in the preparation of sulphate of magmsi;i, 
and also in obtaining pure magnesia. In the 
southern part of, tlu^districi there is much ii on- 
ore, which, on reduction, yields sixty per tent, 
of the metal Jit for castings. Cotton is the 
principal commeicial crop, and comprises the 
indigenous, the Bourbon, the \merican, and 
the Nankin. Colfee, indigo, sugar, and tobacco 
are also cultivated. An experiment, conducted 
hy the authority of government m this district 
in 1 843, for the improvement of tin* manufac- 
ture of sugar fiom the cane , is stated to have 
been successful. The popiAition is stated to 
amount to 1,19.’'>,o77. 

ft S V.LEM . — 'Bile principal place of the Biitish 
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district of the sarrie name, under the presi- 
dency of Madras. " It lies in the lowest and 
narrowest part of a valley about seven miles 
in width, formed by the .Sheevaroy hills to 
the northward, and a smaller and undistin- 
guished range to the southward. This valley 

prolonged about five miles from Salem in 
an easterly direction, when, by the termina- 
tion of the Braaller hills, the country again 
becomes open. Westward, the country is 
generally open, the only exceptions being 
occasional small insulated hills.” 

The climate is somewhat fluctuating and 
uncertain, “ the thermometer having been 
found to range in December from 60° to 87°; 
in Janunry from 58° to 82° ; in February from 
60° to 9F ; and in March from 66° to 95° : in 
the two succeeding months the variation is less, 
being in April from 72° to 95°, and in May 
from 75° to 96°. Early in June, the monsoon 
from the western coast generally extends to 
Salem in short but heavy and frequent showers, 
attended with* thunder and lightning, con- 
tinuing till late in September ; by the end of 
October, rain begins to fall- from the north- 
east monsoon, and showers recur with a very 
clouded sky till the middle of December. Be- 
tween June and December, the extremes ,of 
the thermometer are 68° and 90°. ” A north- 
easterly wind prevails pretty steadily at Salem 
from the beginning of November to the end of 
January or middle of February, which is for 
the first two months after it sets m rather 
moist, cool, and agreeable ; but becomes 
more and more arid as the season advances, 
blowing from the mountains which bound 
Salem on the north. In January the wind 
becomes disagreeably cold in the morning, and 
unpleasantly warm at noon, being *dry and 
parching at both periods. It produces even 
in people in heal& an annoying dryness of the 
skin, and exposure to it seems a frequent 
exciting cause of fever. After the middle or 
end of February, the wind, which is at times 
variable width frequent lulls, shifts round to the 
south and south-west, and blows from that 
quarter in hot puffs and with much uncer- 
tainty during April and May. Cooled by the 
rains of the south-west monsoon, this wind 
blows pretty freshly in June and July, and 
more moderately in the two following months. 
In October the wind becomes again variable, 
till the setting in of the north-east monsoon.” 

The river Tiromany, which holds its course 
down the valley, sweeps along the north and 
west sides of the town, and is traversed by a 
substantial bridge of three arches. On the 
western bank oi the river, and rather to the 
south of the town, stands the old mud fort of 
Salem, the ramparts of which have been 
partially thrown down and the ditch filled up. 
It is now inhabited chiefly by the peons, or 
local irregular infantry. The houses of the 
few Europeans lesident here arc at some 
distance west of the fort! The old Jail, 
situate on a slightly-elevated rocky site on 
the right bank of the river, is a heavy bombg 


roof building, with thick and strong walls of 

rick and chunam : the new jail is situate on 
the left batik of the river. There is a small 
military detachment stationed at this place. 
There are many handsome choultries or public 
lodges for travellers ; and Salem may be con- 
sidered a well-built town for this part of 
India, there being two w#le principal streets, 
which run from east to west. -The number 
of houses is 8,821, the population 19,021. 
Elevation above the sea 1,070 feet. Distance 
from Bangalore, 8.E.,' 100 miles ; Madras, 
S.W., 170. Lat. 11° 39', long. 78° 42'. 

SALHANA. — A town in the British district 
of Shikarpoor, province of Scinde, piesidency 
of Bombay, 20 miles S. of Shikarpoor. Lat. 
27° 44', long. 68° 37'. , 

SALIM PUR, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Lucknow cantonment 
to Purtabgurh, 26 miles S.E. of the former, 
84 N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26° 45', long. 
81° 4'. 

SALLYMAUN, in tlio Reechna Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a tofcn situated on the 
left bank of the Chenaub, 88 miles YV. by S. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 33', long. 
72° 29'. 

S ALMOORA KAPALEE. — A town in 
Nepal, situate on the left bank of one of the 
branches of the Gunduck river, arjd 1 41 miles 
W. by N. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 28° 4', 
long. 83°. 

SALPEE GHAT. — A t«#wu in the British 
territory of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 
23 miles N.N.E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 5 IK, 
long. 74° 14'. 

RALSEE. — A town in tho’Britisb district 
of Rutnagenah, presidency of Bombay, 50 
miles S.S.E. of Rutnagenah. Lat. 16” 20', 
long. 73° 39'. 

RA r LRETTE, in*the presidency of Bombay, 
an island separated by a narrow channel from 
the island of Bombay on the south, and from 
the mainland on the east, but connected with 
the former by an arched stone bridge, and 
likewise by the Bandora and Makim Cause- 
way, more recently constructed at the joint 
expense of government and ‘feir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy. Communication bptween the two 
islands and the mainland is also now afforded 
by means of the Bombay and Callian railroad. 
It lies between lat. 19® and 19* 18' long. 
72° 54' — 73° 3' ; is eighteen miles in length 
from south-west to north-east, and ten in 
breadth ; the area is about 150 square miles. 
It is a beautiful, picturesque, and well-woodtd 
tract, its surface being much diversified by hills 
and mountains, some of Considerable elevation, 
while the lower grounds and valley are very 
fertile, though in some places inadequately 
cultivated. The eminence of Keneri, in the 
middle of the island, “ commands an extensive 
view ; the* island of Salsette appears liko a 
map around the spectator, presenting a fine 
champaign of rice-fields, cocoa-groves, vil* 
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lages, and cattle, woody hills, and fertile 
vales ; the surrounding mountains form a fore- 
round of grey rocks, covered with trees, or 
ollowed into glodhay caverns, the haunt of 
tigers, serpents, bate, and bees in immense 
t swarms. The horizon is bounded on tho south 
by the island of Bonfbay, with the harbour 
and shipping ; east, by the continent ; north 
by Bassem and the adjacent mountains ; and 
west by the ocean. Iu various parts of Sal- 
setto are romantic views, 'embellished by the 
ruins of Portuguese Churches, convents, and 
villas, once Large and splendid, but suffered to 
decay since tho Mahrattas conquered the 
island.” According to conjecture of rather 
recent date, the population amounts to 50,000; 
an amount which would fix the relative density 
at 333 to the* square mile. Salsctte contains 
several antiquities, especially at Keneri, in the 
centre of the island. * 

Salsetto was attached to the province of 
Aurangabad under the Mogul rule, but fell 
into the hands of tho Portuguese at an early 
period of their Indian career. It was claimed 
by the Kngliah at an appendage of Bombay, 
under the marriage-treaty with Charles II. ; 
but the Poituguesc authorities denied its being 
a dependency of that island, and refused to 
suneuder it to the c volition which, in 106*2, 
arrived on the western coast of India to receive 
possession # of the territory ceded as the mar- 
riage-portion of the Queen Catherine. The 
Ihitish, not beiyg in a condition to enfoice 
their claims, were necessitated to be content 
with such portion of teiritory as the Portu- 
guese chose to fart with, and to Rubmit to 
their construction of tho terms of the treaty, 
la 1739, the inland was taken from the Portu- 
guese by the Mahrattas. In 1774 it again 
changed masters, being conquered by the 
Bntish, who retained possession of it, under 
the additional clause of 'the treaty of Poo- 
runder, until 1782, when was solemrfly and 
finally confirmed to them in perpetuity by 
the treaty of Sal bye. 

SALT RANGE. — An extensive group of 
mountains stretching generally, in lat. 32°80 — 
33° 20', in a direction from west to east, from 
the eastern base of the Suliman Mountains to 
the river Jhcly m, In the Punjab. This range 
is, in different parts, known to the natives 
under various denominations, but is by Euro- 
peans comprehended under the geueral term 
Salt ltange, in consequence of the great extent 
and thickness of the beds of common salt 
which it in many places contaius. Though the 
Southern part of this group terminates rather 
abruptly at the west bank of the Jhelum, the 
more northern part is, according to Jameson, 
connected with the receut formation constitut- 
ing the lowest and most southern range of the 
Himalaya, anil runs “on byBimber, J unimoo, 
Nurpoor, and down by the south of Belaspoor, 
crossing tbe J umna at Eyzabad, and the Canges 
at Hurdwar.” The general direction of the 
range is from north-west to south-east. 


This extensive range, of recent formation, 
may consequently bo considered to contain not 
only the saliferous deposits of Kala-Bagh and 
Piud Dadun Khan, but also those of Mundi, 
in the north east of the Punjab. The salt- 
mines have beeu long kuown, being mentioned 
in the Ayeen A kbery. At the time of* the? 
visit of Burnes, in 1832, the total quantity of 
salt raised in a year amounted to 80,000,000 
pounds. The elevation of the Salt Range is 
not considerable, and probably no summit 
attains the height of 2,500 feet above the »ea. 
Burnea states that these mountains contain 
alum, ^mtimony, and sulphur. Jacquemont, 
Burnes, and Wood, obtained numerous speci- 
mens of coal from various parts of them. 

The Salt Range is remarkably barren : — 
“Vegetation is scanty, and the bold and bare 
precipices, Rome of which rise at once from the 
plain, present a forbidding aspect of desola- 
tion.” About lat. 32° 50', long. 71“ 40', the 
Indus traverses this range, making its way 
down a deep, narrow, rocky channel, on the 
sides of which the salt-beds come to light. 
Those parts of th^ range which lie on the west 
side of the river are denominated by Macartney 
the Salt- hills of Kala-Bagh or Karra-Bagh, from 
the name of the town where its geological 
structure is most fully exposed to view. Itrf 
appearance there is thus ascribed by Elphm- 
stone As we pa.ssed beneath, we perceived 
windows'and balconies at a great height, 
crowded with women and children. Tbe road 
beyond was cut out of the solid salt at the foot 
of cliffs of that mineral, in some places more 
than 100 feet high above the river. The salt is 
hard, clear, ami almost pure. It would be like 
crystal, were it not in some parts streaked and 
tinged '*nth red. In some places salt springs 
issue from the foot of the rocks, and leave the 
ground covered with a crus if of the most bril- 
liant whiteness. All the earth, particularly 
near the town, is almost blood-red, and this, 
with the strange and beautiful spectacle of the 
salt- rucks, ana the Indus flowing^jp a deej^ 
and clear stream through lofty mountains past 
this extraordinary town, presented such a scene 
of wonder as is selddrn to bv witnessed.” 

The rocks in this part of the range are — first, 
magnesian limestone ; second, new red sand- 
stone ; third, fossiliferous sandstone ; fourth, 
red clay and sandstone, containing coal and 
mineral sulphur, rock-salt, gypsum, brown and 
red iron-ore, and alum-slate. Tbe lower beds 
contain no organic remains, but tbe upper 
abound iu them. The iron-ore is a red or brown 
hematite, sJ rich that in many^dacefc the 
needle of the compass becomes quite useless, 
even at a considerable distance from t he rocks, 
owing to their being highly magnetic, fiom the 
quantity of iron which they contain. Tho 
sandstone abounds w-ith the exuviie of enor- 
mous animals, either sauri.ans or sauroid fishes. 
Most of the torrents ot th§ Salt Kauge carry 
diAvn gold-dust* in their sands which are 
washed, in search of the precious deposit, in 
numerous places, thioughout the greater part 
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of the year. The hills at Kala-Bagh contain 
groat quantities of aluminous* slate, from which 
alum is obtained at various manufactories in 
that town. The slate, well sprinkled with 
water, is laid in* alternate strata with wood, 
until the pile reaches a height of from twenty- 
-five to thirty feet ; it is then lighted, and the 
combustion continued for about twelve hours, 
in which time the colour of the slate is con- 
verted from greyish black to dark red. This 
change of colour indicating that tho process 
has been Carried to ft suliioiciit extent, the 
mass is thrown into a tank holding as much 
water as it is computed the alum is competent 
to saturate. After three days, the water, 
which becomes of a daik-ied colour, is drawn 
otf, mixed with a due proportion of potash, and 
boiled down, the residuum on cooling becoming 
a solid mass «>f alum. l)r. Jameson expatiates 
with tho earnestness of sanguine excitement 
on the mineral wealth of the Salt Range, con 
eluding in these terms : — “ Such is a rapid 
account of the riches of this district ; and there 
are few, if any, districts in the world where 
iron, gold, sulphur, salt, gypsum, limestone, 
saltpetre, and coal, arc met with in such 
quantity.” 

SALUR.- -A town in the British district .of 
Vizftgftpntam, presidency of Madras, 5^ miles 
N. of Vizagapatartf. Lat. 18° 3*2', long. 83 J Id'. 

SALWEEN. — The largest live** in the 
Tcnasserim provinces. Its source has never 
been visited by Europeans, but it appears to 
take its rise about lat. 27° 10', long. 98° 57', to 
the north of the Chinese province of Yunnan, 
where it is known by the name of Lookeang. 
It takes a southerly course, passing through 
the provinces of Laos and Siam, enters the 
British dominions at the confluence* of the 
river Tbon-khan, flmut. lat. 18' 40', and, after 
a long course, unites its waters with those of 
the Ovne and Attaran rivers at Martaban, and 
enters the sea by two mouths, formed by the 
island of Belu. The northern mouth is in lat. 
25', hsh’g. 97° 29'. 

SAM AN A . — A town of Sirhind, in the 
native state of TVatialah, “16 miles S.W. from 
Patialah, and 34 miles S.W. by W. from 
Ambala. Lat. 30° 10', long. 76 J 20'. 

SAMANDGl/R. — A town in the British 
district of Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 31 
miles W. by S. of Silhet. Lat. 24 J 50', long. 
91° 21'. 

SAMARSEE, a river of Central India, 
rises in lalU 21° 50', long. 77 J 53'r in the terri- 
tory of N^poor, and, flowing north-west for 
sixty miles, through Nngpoor and the Saugor 
and Nerbudda tern lories, falls into the Ncr- 
budda, in lat. 22" 40', long. 77 J 49'. 

SAME, in the British district of Seuni, 
territory of Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provyices, a town on the route 
from Jubbulpoor to the Nagpoor territory, 
70 miles S. by E. of the former. Lat. 22" 5', 
long. 80 J 16'. 


SAM BIT AM. —A town in tho British dis- 
trict of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 
49 miles N . N . E . of V izag apatam . Lat. J 8 0 20', 
long. 83° 40'. 

SAMBHUR LAKE, fh Raj pootana, partly 
in the state of Jyepore, partly in that of Joud- 
pore, lies on the western boundary of tho 
former, and on the eastern of the latter* 
According to Bnileau'fl map of Northern Raj- 
warn, it lies between 4at. 26 u 52' — 27 J , long. 
74° 49' — 75° 18' ; is tweuty-two miles in length 
from oast to west, Hix m breadth, and about 
fifty in circuit ; but in times of very great 
moisture the longth is thirty miles, and the 
breadth ten miles. Those arc i lie dimensions 
during the periodical rnins <»f autumn, when 
the saltness of the water is much diminished ; 
but during the hot and dry season (lie greater 
part of the water evaporates, and a great 
quantity of sUlt is found crystallized on the 
bottom of the lake. The salt is exposed to the 
«mi, to be perfectly dried and hardened, and 
though at first of reddish hue, becomes in the 
course of the process very clear and of fine 
6a\nur. The western part belongs to the 
state of Joudpore, the eastern to that of Jye- 
pore, and its produce is monopolized by those 
governments, which dispose it on the spot, 
at the rate of a rupee, or two shillings, for a 
bullock-load of 375 pounds, according to regu- 
lation. The revenue derived from the Jyepore 
division of tho lake was placed under British 
management, to defray the "\peiws incurred 
by the military operations in Shckhnwutoc, 
but was released from sequestration upon tho 
liquidation of tho debt. The town of Kamhlnr 
is situate on the south bank of the lake. Lat. 
26 53, long. 75 J 13'. 

SAMBRANl.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of North Canai a, presidency of Madras, 
37 Hides N. of Soonda. Lat. 15 14', long. 
74 4f'. 

i. 

SAMBUL. — A town within the dominions 
of Gholah Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 
12 miles N.W. from Sirinagur. Lat. 3B 11', 
long. 74 47'. -t 

KAM1HJRA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route fnm Balmcer to 
the city of Jodhpoor, and 58 miles E. of the* 
former. It is situate three miles N. of the 
right hank of the Loonee, in a low swampy 
country, liable to bo laid under water by the 
inundation of that river in the rainy h ason, 
when the road becomes heavy and difficult. 
Lat. 25° 55', long. 72° 19'. 

SAMER.— A town In the native state of 
Gwalior, or territory of Scindia, 20 miles N. 
by W. from Indoor, and 14 jnilos S. from 
Oojein. Lat. 22 J 57', long. 75° 48'. 

S AMI W ALA, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Moradabad to Hurd* 
war, and 22 miles S.W. of the latter. The 
royl in this part of the routo is good, and 
passes over a foitile country, much intersected 
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by stroams and watercourses. Lat. 29° 42", 
long. 78" 18'. 

SAMOT, in the Rajpoot state of Joy pore, a 
considerable town ?>n the route from 1>elhi to 
Mow, .143 miles SW. of former, 364 N.E. of 
laf-ter. Tt is situate at the base of a fortified 
hill, and is surrounded by a rampart. Lat. 
•27 ' 33', long. 75° 54'. 

KAMPLUH, in the British district of Roh- 
tuh, lieut.-gov. of the *N.W. Provinces, a 
villige on the route •from Delhi to I [an see, 
and 30 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 28 J 46', 
i<fng. 76" 49'. 

SAMRA, in the British dislrict of Agra, 
Jicul. -guv. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Agra to Jeypoor, 32 miles 
\Y. by S. of* the funner. Lat. 27° 5', long. 
77 3 37'. 

KAMULPOTTAII, in the British district 
of Itajalnmiudry, presidency of. Madras, a 
town, with in.lit.iry cantonment, situate on the 
right side of a tot rent which falls into the Bay 
of Bengal ten miles to the south-east. The 
ton cut, is devoid nf water during a great 
part of the year, hut in the wet season is full 
from bank to bank, though at all times ford- 
able. The canbgnnont is situate to the north- 
west of the villai!'*, i’ >f l contains an area of 
about three-quarters of a mile in diameter. 
Tim barracks and sepoys’ lines are stated to 
be judiciously plac ed, but the hospital i« repre- 
sented as in an objoetiunablu situation, and the 
officers’ houses arc' said to be badly arranged 
and ludly built. Thi-. place came into the 
possession of tffe Hast- Indin Company by 
cession from the Nizam, in 1766. Elevation 
above the sc;j seventy feet ; distance fiom 
Kajaltmmidrv, E., 25 miles ; Hydra Lid, E., 
215 ; Bangalore, N.E., 41 0 ; Ellore, N.E., 75 ; 
Madras, N., 300 ; Calcutta, SAV., 550. Lat. 
17 J 4’, long. S2 1 1 1'. 

NAM UREA, in the • British district of 
Bareilly, division of Pillibheet, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Bareilly to Petoragurh, and 41 miles 
N . E. of tl^Hloi mer. Lat. 28 J 44', long. 79° 52'. 

S\N r AlL- -A town in the British district 
of Mongheir* lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 40 miles 
S. by W. of Mujjgheir. Lat. 24° '18', long. 
86 ° 20 '. • 

SAN AULT, in the British district of 
(J ha zee poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the right bank of the 
25 miles N. of Ohazcepoor canton- 
ment by water, 14 by land ; 624 N.W. of Cal- 
cutta by water. Lat. 25° 25', long. 83° 28'. 

SANCHORI, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the rouflte from Nusseerabad 
to Decsa, and 132 miles S.W. of the former. It 
contains eighty-five houses, supplied with 
water from a tank and twelve wells. Lat. 
25 26', long. 73 25'. 

KAN COOS RIVER. — The niwne given to 
the Ooosy in the upper part of its course. — 
See Cousr, 


8ANDAIT. — A town in tho British district 
of Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 19 miles 
S.S.W. uf Patna. Lat. 25° 19', long. 85° 8'. 

SANDATItA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a town on the route from Nusseerabad 
to Deesa, and 144 miles S.W. of the formerj 
Tt is abundantly supplied with water Troin 
wells. Lat. 25° 17', long. 73° 17'. 

SAN DJT, in the territory of Oude, a small 
town on tho route, b) Sliahahad, from Shah- 
jehanpore to Lucknow, 85 miles N.W. of tho 
latter. Tennant, who by a whimsical English 
corruption calls it Sandy Point, complains of 
“ the nleak, desolate, and dreary aspect of the 
country ; where you are constantly sinking at 
ever> step in loose band, and blinded by 
showers of dust yet he admits, that where 
irrigation can he practised, good crops of grain 
could be produced. This tiaet must have 
much ini pi oved since that description was 
written (1799), as lleber, who traversed it in 
1824, says: “ The country through which we 
passed to-day was extremely pretty, undulat- 
ing, with scattered groves of tall tree*, and 
some extensive fakes, which still showed a 
good deal of water. The greater part* of the 
space between the wood wa* in green wheat, 
bht tlieie were round the mai gins of the lake 
some tracts of brushwood, #nd beautiful silky 
jungle-grass, eight or ton feet high.” Tennant, 
however, •tiavellcd thiough the country in tho 
dry season, ITcber a short time after the close 
of the rains. This last traveller describes tho 
place itselfat piesuit, as “ a poor little village,” 
and its neighbourhood infested by a race of 
very bad character. In the driest season of the 
} ear the wafer of the lake totally evaporates, 
and its bed then becomes a luxuriant pasture ; 
water is, however, at all times plentiful, and 
there is a bazar. Lat. 27° 48', long. 80° 1'. 

NANDO WAY. — A town in the British 
province of Arracan, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 
situate on the southern bank oi a tide nullah, 
bearing the same name as the tu\* n^rd diataqU 
ten miles from the sea. The tow n is eompi isea 
within a circular area, open on the east and 
vvest, where are thcMefilee through which the 
river flow's. Tt contains alxrnt 500 houses, and 
was occupied by tho British in 1825. The 
district tit which this town is the chief place, 
forms one of the three divisions of Arracan ; 
176 mile* S.8.E. of Arracan. Lat. of town 
18° 25', long. 94° 30'. 

SANDWA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Beekaneer. 68 miles E. by K. from Beeka- 
noer, and 93 miles N.N.W. froin Ajmeer. 
Lat. 27° 45', long. 7 1° 17'. 

SANDY ISLAND . — A small island i off the 
coast of Arracan, 80 miles N. of Pape Nograis. 
Lat. 17° 11', long. 94" 31'. 

SANEE, a river of (Jurhwal, rises in lat. 
30" 6', long. 79" 12', ami flawing southerly for 
tlvirty miles, afld north-west for thirty-two, 
falls into the Bhagerettee river, in lat. 30° 4', 
long. 78" 39 . 
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SANGAMOOLASA. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of VizagApatam, presidency of 
Madras, 77 miles N. of Vizagapatam. Lat, 
18° 48% long. 83°,27\ 

SANGANEER, in the territory of Oodey- 
pore, a town on the route from Neemuch to 
Nusseerabad, 74 miles N. of former, 69 S. of 
latter. It is of considerable size, and is 
surrounded by a wall, and from the account 
of Garden, its present state appears superior 
to that in which Tieffen thaler describes it to 
have been about a century ago, when all there 
was wretchedness and ruin. Lat. 25° 22', 
long. 74° 44'. 

SANGANEER. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, nine miles S. by W. from 
Jeypoor, and 78 miles E.N.E. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 26° 49', long. 75° 53'. 

SANGAWARA, in the raj or state of 
Banswara, in Rajpootana, a town on the route 
from Mow to Deesa, 136 miles N.W. of former, 
165 S.E. of latter. Lat. 23° 37', long. 74° 5'. 

SANGHEE. — A village in the British dis- 
trict of Iiohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces*. Lat. 29° 2', long. 76 p 41'. 

SANGIM. — A town in the Portuguese dis- 
trict of Goa, territory of Bombay, 24 miles S.E. 
of Goa. Lat. 15° 13', long. 74° 13'. 

SANGLEE. — One of the southern Mahratta 
jaghires, territory of Bombay. It consists of 
several detached portions, but the centre of the 
principal tract is in lat. 17° 28', long. 75° 30'. 
Sanglee yields an annual revenue of about 
46,800J. In 1846, a sword was presented to 
Chintamun Row, chief of this territoiy, by 
the East-India Company, in testimony of 
their respect for his high character, and in 
acknowledgment ,pf his unswerving fidelity 
and attachment to the # British government 
during the Kolapore rebellion. Chintamun 
died a few years after, and arrangements have 
been made for the administration of the estate 
firing tk~ minority of the present chiei. 

SANGOD, in the Rajpoot territory of Ko- 
tah, a town on the route from N usseerabad to 
Saugor, 153 miles S.E. of former, 197 N.W. of 
latter. It is a considerable place, with a 
bazar. Distant from the city of Kota, S.E., 
33 miles. Lat. 24° 55', long. 76° 20'. 

SANGOLA.— A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 81 
miles E. by S. of Sattara. Lat. 17* 26', long. 
75° 16'. 

SANGOLEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 24 
miles E.S.E. of Iteigaum. Lat. 15° 44', long. 
74° 54'. 

SANGROOL. — A town in the native state 
of Kolapoor, territory of Bombay, 10 miles 
W.S.W. from Koli^>oor, and 63 miles N. N.W. 
from Belgaum. Lat. 16° 40'; * long. 74°10'r 

SANG WA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Nusseerabad to 


Doesa, and 128 miles S.W. of the former. 
Lat, 25° 32', long. 73° 27'. ” 

SANICHAUA, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of Vie N.W. Provinces, 
a small town situate four miles from the left 
bank of the Ghaghrn, *nd as many from the 
right of the Koyane. It has a market. Dis-^ 
tant S.W. from Goruekpobr 25 miles. Lat. 
26° 30', long. 83°. * 

BANK, in the territory of Gwalior, a small 
river rising about lat. 26' 3', long. 77° 57'. It 
runs in a north-easterly direction, and fa|Js 
into the Asun river on the right side, in lat. 
26° 30', long. 78° 16', after a course of about 
forty-five miles, the whole of which is through 
the Gwalior territory. It is crossed thirty 
miles from its source, and in lat. 26° 28', long. 
78 J 9', by the route from Agra to Gwalior, and 
has there “water shallow, bed stony and 
rough, righfebank rather steep.” At Nurabail, 
ten miles below, or north-east of the ford, it is 
crossed by a bridge of seven arches, very well 
built of masonry. 

SANKERRY DROOG.— A town in the 
British district of Salem, piesidency of Madras, 
26 miles S.W. by W. of Salem. Lat. 11“* 28', 
long. 77° 55'. 

SANKHA, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. l’lovinccs, a 
villago on the route from Allahabad to Calpee, 
and 18 miles E. of the latter. Lat. 26° 10', 
long. 80° 3'. 

SANSAR DI1ARA, in tl^e Dehra I>oon, a 
remarkable spot, the romantic characteristics of 
which are thus described by an eyo witness : — 
“In the commencement of this day’s march, 
we enjoyed a sight'cjf uncommon beauty, which 
was rendered more striking by being concealed 
by a jutting point of rock till we approached 
very near, and ascended a little bank, when it 
burst suddenly on o”r view. It was a fall of 
water from an excavated bank, with a cave or 
grotto at each extremity, forming together an 
arch of about 100 feet in perpendicular height, 
with a subtended base of eighty d£l00 yards. 
Through every part of the impending summit, 
the water oozed in drops, which fpll in showers 
into a basin, whence it was ^carried by a small 
stream into the river below. The lofty trees 
and luxuriant shrubs which overhung the brow 
threw a partial shade over the picture, while 
the sun striking full upon the cascade,,, was 
reflected in the sparkling globules, ghrfug a 
richness and brilliancy to the scene which 
words are incompetent to express. Upon an 
inspection of the grotto on the right, we were 
struck with new and mojre singular appearances. 
It is a cavern, about sit feet m*height, ten in 
depth, and fourtoen or sixteen in length, and 
is a natural excavation^ the walls and roof of 
which are of rock. The water filters through 
the top, from which pendent shoots like icicles 
are disposed in all the different stages of petri- 
faction. The small ramifications form varie- 
gated beds of moss, seiving as conductors for 
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the water when it first begins to crystallize ; and 
from a tubo or pipe, they become, by repeated 
incrustation!*, a firm consolidated mass. The 
various colours produced by the vegetation, 
changing with the idifferent shades of light, 
g(ye to the outer surface the appearance of 
mother-of-peyl ; but when the petrifaction is 
complete, the inside has a great resemblance 
to alabaster.” The wat^r is very cold and 
clear, and probably contains much lime that is 
precipitated upon the vaKous substances on 
which the shower falfc. SanBar Dhara is by 
the superstitious Hindoos considered saered to 
Mahadeva, and, in consequence, visited by 
them in pilgrimage. It is within a dozen 
miles of the sanatory station of Mussouree and 
Landour. Lat. 30 ' 2l\ long. 78° 6'. 

SANTirotfE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 50 miles 
N. of Calcutta. The town has long been 
famous for its learning. Lat. 23£ 14', long. 
<8 S' 20'. 

SANTOO. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, situate*)!! the right bank of a branch 
of the Sookree river, and 84 miles S. S.W. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 13', long. 72° 38'. 

SAONKEIRA. — A town in Cuzerat, or 
dominions of the GnJi »w*r f 21 miles E.S.E, 
from Baroda, and 84 miles N.E. by N. from 
Surat. L^t. 22 u 10', long. 73° 31'. 

SA PE. — A town in the native state of 
Bhntan, 116 miltw N. from Goalpara, and 141 
miles E. N.E. from Darjeeling. Lat. 27° 48', 
long. 90° 26'. • 

•SAKAHUN, or SERAN, the summer resi- 
dence of the rajah of Bussahir, is ritunte three 
miles from the 'left bank of the Sutluj. Its 
site is fine, being in a beautifully wooded 
recess or amphitheatre, formed by the hills 
advancing round it in a* semicircle behind, 
while in front they slope down to the Shitluj, 
beyond which the mountains of Kulu rise, 
barren, steep, and with snow-clad summits. 
The summits of the mountains round the town 
to the east^ind south are covered with snow 
until Jun^rohen the rainy season sets in, 
under the influence of which it melts away. 
The buildings'of this town may be considered 
handsome, according to the humble standard 
of taste in thifc region. They ave all in the 
Chinese style, with pent-roofs, balconies, and 
some beautifully-carved woodwork. The most 
remaPkuble building is a temple dedicated to 
the Hindoo goddess Kali, to whom, previously 
to the establishment of British supremacy, 
human sacrifices were here offered. The 
residence of the rajah is extensive, consisting 
of several houses. Sarahtin is the limit of 
Brahminism towards the north, as none of that 
caste are established beyond it. Elevation 
above the sea 7,246 feet. Lat. 31° 30 ; , long. 
77° 50'. 

SARA NG POOR, in the district <*f Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a town on the river Tons 
(North-eastern), 110 miles S.E. of Lucknow. 


Its population is estimated by Butter at 9,000. 
Lat. 26" 24', long. 82° 33'. 

SA RAOON, in the British district of Bhut- 
teeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from tSirsuh to the Punjab, 
62 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 30° 12', 
long. 74° 25'. • • 

SARAWAH. — A town in the British terri- 
tory of Pegu, situate on the left bank of the 
Irawady river, and 64 miles W. from Pegu. 
Lat. 17° 44', long. 95° 19'. 

SARAYAT, in the British district of Go- 
ruckpqre, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village 50 miles N.W. of Goruckpore canton- 
ment. Lat. 27° 20', long. 82° 53'. 

SARD AH, or GHOGRA RIVER.— See 
Ghogiia. 

SAKENDI, in the district of Banswara, 
territory of Oude, a town near the right bank 
of the river Saee, 50 miles S.E. of Lucknow. 
Butter estimates the population at 6,000, in- 
cluding 100 Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 16', long. 
81“ 5'. 

SARGAUM.— k town in the British dis- 
trict of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 53 
miles N. of Bombay. Lat. 19° 4 $, long. 
72° 52'. 

SARH, in the British diftrict of Cawnpore, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town in 
the subdivision of Sulitnpur, hence sometimes 
called Sarh Sulimpur. Lat. 26° 14', long. 
80° 24'. 

SARHAT, in the British district of Beer- 
bhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Pachete to Monghyr, 45 miles 
N. of former, 80 S. of latter. Lat. 24° 16', 
long. 8^ 52'. 

SARHENDI, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Agra to Kerowly, 
29 miles S.W. by W. of the former. Lat. 
26° 56^ long. 77° 46'. 

SAHHULL —A town in the Rajpoot stat# 
of Jhalawar, 27 miles E. by S. from Jhalra 
Patun, and 143 mihfe W.N.W. from Saugur. 
Lat. 24° 28', long. 76° 40'. 

SARSA, a small river, rises in the valley 
south of Subatoo, and in lat. 30° 54', long. 
77° 3'. It holds a north-westerly course 
through the Pinjor Doon, and, receiving 
several small feeders from the mountains of 
Hindoor, falls into the Sutlej near Kanoli, in 
lat. 31° 2', lo^g. 76° 88', after a course of about 
thirty miles. 

SARSA P, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, 
a hill fort on the route from Agra to N eemuch, 
145 miles S.W. of former. Lat. 26° 10', long. 
76 ° 10 '. 

SARSEREE.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Belgaum, presideqpy of Bombay, 22 
mfes E. by N.« of Belgaum. Lat. 15 a 55', 
long, 74° 54'. 

SARUN. — A British district under the 
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lieut.-gov. of Bengal, and named from the town 
ofSarun, its principal place. It is bounded 
on the north and north-west by the territory of 
Nepaul ; on the # east by the British district 
Tirhoot ; on the south-west by the (ranges, 
dividing it from the British districts Patna 
'and Shahabad, and the Ghaghra, dividing it 
from the British district Ghazcepore ; and 
on the west by Goruckpoor. It lies be- 
tween lat. 25° 40—27° 29', long. 83° 55'— 
85° 30 ' ; is 115 miles in length from north to 
south, and ninety in breadth. The area is 
6,394 square miles. It is throughout a very 
level tract, having no mountains, and scarcely 
any hills, or even undulations, but with a 
general inclination towards the south-east, as 
indicated by tho flow of the rivers in that 
direction. The riveis and watercourses are 
very numer ms, few tracts being better supplied 
in this respect. The Ganges flowing south- 
east, forms tho south-western boundary from 
the confluence of the Ghaghra to the con- 
fluence of tho Gunduk. The other principal 
* rivers by which the district is either traversed 
or bounded, are the Gliag»a, Gunduk, and 
Bagmuttee. 

The principal products are wheat, barley, 
rice, gram (Cicer arietinurn), millet, maize, 
pease, and some other pulse, oil-seeds, hemp, 
opium, indigo, tobacco, cotton. The district 
in geneial atfoids an ample and fiuitful field 
for the cultivation of sugarcane. The esculent 
vegetables of Europe m general thrive well 
during the cold season. The forests contain 
some fine timber-trees. Manufactures are few, 
and of small note. The commerce of the dis- 
trict consists principally in tho export of raw 
produce, of which the chief articles are timber, 
grain, sugar, tobacco, opium, indigo, and cot- 
ton. The most important import is culinary 
salt ; the remainder is composed of silks, broad- 
cloths, and a few other articles, regarded as 
luxuries amongst the natives, in general simple 
in their habits. The principal towns -Samn 
Chupij^, Bettiah, Revelgunj, Aligaij — are 
noticed under their respective names in the 
alphabetical arrangement. The population is 
given under the article Bengal. 

This district funned part of tho kingdom of 
Magadha, the monarch of which is represented 
to have been paramount ruler of India long 
previously to tho Christian era. On the over- 
throw, in 1193, of the kingdom of Kunnouj, by 
Shahab-uddin Muhammad, king of Ghor, the 
victor, following up his success, subdued the 
kingdom of Behar, of which Sarun formed part. 
Subsequently, in the early pait of the sixteenth 
century, it was subdued by Baber, and in 1765 
it was included in the grant of the dewanny 
made to the East-Tndia Company by Shah 
Alum, the padsbah of Delhi. 

SAItTJNGHTTR. — A town in the native 
state of Sarunghury on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, 68 miles W. frflm Suiulmlpriur, 
and 84 miles S.S.AV. from Odcipoor. The 
native state of which this town is the chief 


place, contains an area of 799 square miles, 
and a population of 35,955. Lat. 21° 30', 
long. 82° 59'. 

SARUNGKOT, in the $inde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on tho 
left bunk of the »Swan j“iver, 73 miles S.S.E. 
of the town of Peshawar, Lat? 33° 5', long. 
72 13'. 

SARUNGPOOR, in Malwa, in the territory 
of Dewas, a town on the route from Goona to 
Mow, 97 miles S.W. of former, 88 N.E. of 
latter. It is situate on the right or east hank 
of the Kalloe Sindh liver, hero crossed by foul ; 
“ bed 400 yards wide ; bottom of lock in ledges 
aud sand ; wattr shallow during the dry season." 
Distant N.E. from Oogtin 55 miles. Lat. 
23 31', long. 70 J 30'. p 

SAltWAPALLl. - A town in the British 
district of Nelloie, presidency of Madias, 12 
miles S. by W. of NclLoie. Lat. 14 17', long. 
80 J 1 '. 

SAIiWOR. — A town in the British pio- 
vince of Sattara, pienidencv of Bombay, 10 
miles S.W. of Becj.ipoor. Lat. 16° 43', long. 
75*41'. 

BAS A, a river of the Muttuok eountiy, in 
Upper Assam, rises in lat. 27 J -6', long. 1)5 J 16', 
and flowing westerly for foity Ova miles, l.dla 
into tho Booree Dehmg liverm lat. 27 J 15', 
long. 94 43'. 

SASOOK11A. -—A town in tho native stab’ 
of llhotan, 11 0 miles N. fiom Goalpaia, and 
141 miles N.W. from Duriung. Lat. 27' IT, 
long. 9o J 40'. 

8 ASOOR A DULLY -A town in the My 
sore, situate oil the right banlt'of the Toong.i 
river, and 138 m lies N.W. by N fiom Sennga- 
patam. Ij.it. 14° 9', long. 75° 45'. 

SAS PA NEE, ii. the Bullish tenitory of 
Saugr* and Nurbudda, lieut.-go\ . of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town oil the loute fiom Jiihlml 
poor to Nagpoor, 39 miles S S.W. of the tinnier. 
Lat. 22 3 39', long. 79 49'. 

SASRAN. — A town iu the l^fro state of 
Gwalior, or territory of Seindia. flrmilos S.W . 
by W. from Gwalior, and 70 miles W.N.W. 
from Jharueo. Lat, 25° 55', long. 77 40. 

SASSEltA M, in the British district of Shah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on tho route 
fiom Hazareebagh to Benares, 117 miles N.W. 
of former, 72 S.E. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and is of consideiable size ; but the g rente i 
part of its oxteut is occupied bv ruinous fhosques 
and tombs of M ussulmans. The tow n has a tew 
rude manufactures in hardware and jowolleiy", 
and there are many weavers, principally Mussul- 
mans. There is an endowed school, suppoitcd 
by lands formerly granted for the purpose. 
The population is estimated by Jacquemout 
at 10,000 : but according to Buchanan, the 
number of houses is 3,600 ; and assuming tho 
usually-received avoiage of inmates, tho imm- 
befr of inhabitants would appear to be lo,000. 
Lat. 21 57', long. 84 u 4'. 
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SASSOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 16 miles 
S.E. of Poonah. Lat. 18° 20', long. 74° 3'. 

S ASITN EE, in tflie British district of Ally- 
guili, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Agra to the cauton- 
ment of Allygtirh, and*l4 miles S. of the latter. 
It has a large bazaiv In 1803, the conduct of 
a refractory' zemindar rendered necessary the 
employment of force fer tjie reduction of the 
fortress, which was consequently attacked by 
the British, under General Lake, and captured, 
though not without severe loss on the part of 
the victors. Sasunee contains a population of 
5,524. Lat. 27° 42', long. 78 J O'. 

SATA, or SETTA,. in Siude, the greatest 
eastern branch of the Indus, or rather the con- 
tinuation of the main stream, which formerly 
sent off to the webt a large arm called the Rug- 
ganr. This last, however, is now almost com- 
pletely closed during the season when the river 
is low, liecoming then little else than a succes- 
sion of (funds, or fiesh- water pools. The Sata 
below the divarication is generally about 1,000 
yards wide. It sends ofiy on the left or eastern 
side, two branches, — the Mull and Moutnee, 
once great streams, but now, during the diy 
season, shallow livulets, At .the time that 
(Airless wrote, in ioOi, the ffujamree and 
Kedywaree mouths, which gave exit to two 
other bi.mthes sent off by the Sata on the right 
side, were navigable ; but in 1839 the Hujam- 
ice month was clb&od by a great alteration in 
the course of the stream. Having tin own off 
these bianclics o*# the right and left side, the 
Sftt/i, still the main stream of the Indus, and 
known in the lower part of its couise by the 
mimes M uuncjMi 1 and Wanyanoc, falls into the 
Indian Ocean by the Kookewaree mouth, m 
lat. 24° 2', long. 67 32'. 

SATA HUNG — A tow ll in Nepal, 102 miles 
W. N.W. from Khatinaiuloo, and 10 ‘A miles 
N. by E. from Geruckpoor: Lat. 28' 7', long. 
83 44'. 

SATAK.— A town within tlio dominions of 
Gholab 85ifi|Ja, the ruler of Cashmere, 160 miles 
K.S.E. from Sinnagur, and 100 mileH N.E.* 
irom Kangra. # Lat. 33 8', long. 77° 30. 

SA r J*UEEKA.--A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 53 miles N. by E. from 
Jodhpoor, and 07 miles W.N.W. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 27 u 2', long. 73‘ 18. 

^/fTHWALV. A town in Hyderabad, 
situate pn the right bank of the Manjera river, 
and 64 miks N.W. by N. from Hyderabad. 
Mt. 18° O', long. 78' 8. 

SATICJTIAT. — A town in Nepal, situate on 
tlie right bank of the Maitoohangdi river, and 
70 miles W. fi cm, Khatmandoo. Lat. 27 c 46', 
long 84° 10'. 

tSATKOONKEA. — A town in the British 
district of Chittagong, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 
27 miles S.E. of Chittagong. Lat. 22 J 1', 
long 02° 9*'. 

SA'LTOORA, in the territon of Indore, or 
*5 u 


possessions of Holkar’s famijy, a small town 
on a tributary of the Nerbudda, 75 miles S.E. 
of Indore. It gives name to a range of moun- 
tains, which, running east %nd west, divides 
the valley of the Taptee from that of the 
Nerbudda. This range may be considered as 
extending between lat. 21° — 22 J , from long.* 
73° 40' to long. 78°, where it becomes con- 
founded with the Vindhya range. The south 
declivity towards the Taptee is abrupt, the 
north towards the Nerbudda very gentle. Its 
elevation does not appear to have been accu- 
rately determined. Aseergurli, one of its 
summits, iH probably about 1,200 feet above 
the sea. Fraser, an eye-witness, estimates 
the elevation of the highest points at about 
2,500 feet above the sea. “The Satpoora 
differ extremely in appearance from the Vin- 
dhya mountains, being bold and romantic in 
the outlines, rising into lofty peaks, and swell- 
ing into shapes that would induce the beholder 
from a distance to consider them as primitive.” 
They, however, consist of amygdaloid and 
greenstone, and on the summits, of over- 
lying trap, and ^ire altogether of volcanic 
formation. Satpoora is in lat. 21° 48', long. 
76° 27'. 

SATTARA, so denominated from the fort 
of that name, is a British ffrovinee within the 
presidency of Bombay. It is bounded on the 
north by the British collectorate of Poona ; 
on the north-east and cast by that of Shola- 
pore ; on the south by the collectorate of 
Belgaum, the southern Mahratta jaghires, and 
the state of Culapore ; ami on the west by the 
colleetorates of Rutn.igherry andTannah. It 
lies between lat. 10° 22' — 18 3 32', long. 73° 24' 
— 76° 25'; is 215 miles in length from south- 
east to nortli-weHt, and ninety in breadth : 
the area is about 10,222 square miles. The 
culminating range of the Siadri Mountains, 
oi Western Ghauts, extend along its west 
fiontier for about ninety raiks. separating it 
from 4he Concau. Those moautnjjia, whic^ 
rise so precipitously on the west side, or 
towards the Concan, have a more gradual 
declivity on the Deftcan sine, or towards the 
cast ; and in that direction, though the surface 
is generally very rugged, and diversified by 
many considerable ranges and isolated moun- 
tains, it sinks gradually to the plains of 
Hyderabad, or territory of the Nizam. All 
tho streams hold a south-easterly direction, 
and ultimately joining the Kistna, which rises 
in this territory, are conveyed by the channel 
of that great river to the Bay of Bengal Of 
the remaining rivers, the chief is ihe Neera. 
In addition to the Kistna and theNeera, are 
the Mar, the Vena, the N.mdhur, the Yerla, 
the Wurna, and the Quina. over which last- 
mentioned river a bridge is about to bo 
constructed. 

The climate of the highw parts in the west 
of* this territory is chai.icten/.cd by extreme 
moisture, the annual fill of lain exceeding 
that l egistevi d in many oth.fr places, and 
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having been known to amount to nearly 300 some note, under the Nizam Shah dynasty of 
inches in the year. On the eastern declivity Ahmednuggnr, and subsequently under that 
of the Ghats in the Deccan, and in the lower of Bejapoor. Sevajee began his predatory 
parts still farther east, '‘the rains are light, oareer about 1644, and id 1C46 acquired his 
uncertain, and m all years barely sufficient for first stronghold, the hill-fart of Toma, by the 
the wants of the husbandman ; and a slight treachery of the governor holding it on the 
failure occasions much distress.” The mean I part of the king of B£ejapoor, + against whom 
annual fail of rain in the less-elevated parts is he, in 1648, openly revolted. From that time 
stated not to exceed twenty-three and a half his course of successful aggression against both 
inches. In the upper parts of the Ghats, the Aurungzebe, then king.of Delhi, and the king 
heat is much moderated by the elevation ; the of Beejapoor was rapid. Tn 1659 he in per- 
mean annual temperature being 66°. April is son assassinated the general of the army of 
found to be the hottest month, the mean tem- Beejapoor, and attacked the forces, which, 
perature being 74°; the extreme maximum thus surprised and deprived of a leader, were 
also occurred in the same month, reaching, 1 for the most part slain, the Mahraltas among 
in 1836, 90°. In the Deccan, at an elevation ' the survivors entciing the service of their 
of 1,700 or 1,800 feet, the maximum tempera - 1 conqueror. In 1662 he had acquired a tract 
ture of the whole year is stated to be 94°, of country 250 miles in lengfn northwards 
the minimum 37°. In the upper part of the i from Goa, and at its widest pait 100 miles m 
Ghats, the monsoons during autumn are j breadth ; and “ in this small territory the 
violent in the extreme ; in the less-elevated hardiness and predatory habits of his soldiers 
parts eastward of the Ghats, they are in enabled him to maintain an army of 7,000 
general scarcely felt, though the extreme east horse and 50,000 foot.” In 1664 ho extended 
is sometimes slightly visited by the monsoon hip predatory expeditions so far that ho plun- 
from the north-east, or that from the Coro- dered the rich city of Sufat, and with his 
raandel coast. The climate is considered very spoil returned unmolested to his fastnesses, 
salubrious. In 1665 he collected a fleet, and commenced 

The great majority of the population is a course of piratical depreda*ions against the 
Mahratta ; and this part of India appears Mussulmans, who were especially cm aged by 
from time immemcfHal to have been the head- the capture of the ships which, according to 
quarters of that race, which held the widely- annual usage, were conveying pilgrims from 
extended region of Maharashtra. In the hills India to the Red Sea. In the same year, 
adjoining the Ghats southward of Sattara, however, Sevajee accepted service in the army 
there are a considerable number of Jtamooses, of Aurungzebe, by whom he was soon after 
a predatory tribe, in physical aspect reBem- placed in confinement. Froi\i this durance he 
bling the Bheels, but more subdued and escaped, and returned to his’ fastness at Uaec- 
civilized. They have no language of their gurh, after an absence of nearly a year. Ho 
own, and in dress and manners are more like there became so fo^jpidable, that Aurungzebe 
the Mahrattas. The total population, of Sat- admitted him to terms, or rather concluded 
tara has been returned at 1,005,771, which with him a treaty, by which he wits acknow- 
affords ninety t& the square mile. Such ledged as jaghiredar or subordinate proprietor 
assumed density may be regarded as ample of a territory much larger than that which ho 
for a mountainous tract, in general barren, had /ormcrly held c An attempt, made by 
and subject to frequently-recurring droughts, order of Aurungzebe, to seize Sevajee, caused 
The principal towns— Sattara the capital, Pun- him to recommence hostilities, in which he 
derpoor, and Beejapoor — are noticed undor their was eminently successful, ravaging to a great 
respective names. extent the territories of the sovereign of 

During the administration of the country Delhi, exacting the chouth or black-mail of 
by the last rajah, a good carriage-road had a fourth of the revenues from such districts 
been made from Sattara to Mababulishwar, a aa were spared, and in a field action defeating 
distance of thirty miles, which ‘was continued au army of 20,000 men. * in, rivalry of the 
for twenty-seven miles to Mahar, on the king of Delhi, he was, in 1C75, crowned at 
navigable river Savitree. There was alBo a Raeegurh, with great splendour, adopting, in 
good road continued from the Nccra bridge all their extent, the ceremonies used by that 
to Sattara, thus completing the communica- gorgeous court on such occasions. lie soon 
tion between that city and Poona. Since the after marched towards the Coromandel coast, 
lapse of the territory to the British, many and, passing by Madras, took the strong fort 
excellent roads have been added. Among of Jinji, one of the poslessions of Beejapoor*; 
them may be noticed one connecting Beeja- but in the midst of his triumphs and great- 
poor with Sattara ; another from the town of ness he was cut off by illness, in 1680, in the 
Kurar, over the Koombarlee Ghaut, to the fifty-third year of his age. His son Sanibap j c 
Concan ; a third over the Pu-urnee Ghaut, succeeded to his possessions, but being devoid 
between the town of Waee and Malcolm Pcth, of talent, energy, and perseverance, and be- 
on the Mababulishwar If ills. coming incompetent from drunkenness and 

Sevajee, who founded the* state of ftatfara debauchery, was, in 1688, made prisoner by 
and the Mahratta confederation, was the the Moguls, and in the following year cruelly 
second son of Shahjee, a Mahratta leader of put to duath, by order of Aurungzebe. Not- 
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withstanding, however, all the Clients, re- 
sources, ami perseverance of the emperor, the 
Mussulman cause rapidly waned, and that of 
the Mahrattas pitapereil: they “seemed to 
multiply os the Mogul armies decayed. After 
educing the Deccan to a desert, they had 
spread over Malwa,* and made a powerful 
•inroad into CJiiztjrat, leaving their traces 
everywhere, in pillaged Jowns, ravaged fields, 
and smoking village*.” A urungzebe, after 
many campaigns, in winch he vainly at- 
tempted to retrieve *his striking affairs, died 
in 1707, at Ahmednugur, whither he had with 
difficulty led the shattered relics of his ruined 
host. The rapid decay of the kingdom of 
Delhi accelerated the progress of the Mah- 
rattu power: the officers of the king left in 
charge of tito Deccah, first faintly opposed 
and then conciliated the Mahrattas ; a truce 
was concluded about 1710, by which they 
yielded the cliouth ; and this, or the con- 
firmation of the agreement, together wit-h a 
formal grant of their territorial possessions 
by the emperor (Padshah) in 1719, may be 
considered as tlte final establishment of the 
Mahratta government, after a struggle of at 
least sixty years. The office of Pei&hwa, 
“leader” or “.prime minister” of tho Mah- 
ratta empire, had ala-yi Wen a place of im- 
portance, and Balajee Jiao, who attained that 
dignity, |iu*cceded in 1749 in engrossing the 
whole powers of the state. Thenceforward 
the descendant^ of Kovajee were more pen- 
sioned captives. From that humiliating state 
Borlauh Singh, the titular rajah, was released 
|n 1818, when # lhe army of tho Peishvva, in 
its rapid flight, was surprised and routed by a 
British force /it Ashti. Ou that occasion the 


rajah’s name, and in consultation with hia 
highuess ; ami in proportion as his highness 
and bis officers shall acquire experience, and 
evince their ability to govern thte couutry, the 
British government will gradually transfer the 
whole administration into their hands. He 
will, however, at all times attend, as $bove 
agreed, to the advico which the British poli- 
tical ageut shall offer him for the good ot his 
state, and for the maintenance of general 
tranquillity,” The management of the raj 
remained with the British political agent until 
April, 1822 ; and an official report of that, 
date Records “the general prosperity and good 
order* that prevailed throughout the rajah’s 
districts, and the satisfaction which was shown 
by all classes of tbe people towards his high- 
neas’s government and the existing system of 
management.” At this prosperous time the 
government was transferred to the rajah, then 
twenty-four years of age, and the British 
functionary, hitherto denominated political 
agent, was thenceforth styled Besident. Cool- 
ness, however, subsequently arose between tho 
rajah and the government of Bombay, which 
soon increased to alienation. The rajah made 
demands which the government thought un- 
warranted by the treaty ; and being led into 
proceedings inconsistent witli the position 
which he occupied, he w%s, in 1889, deposed, 
and his brother elevated to his place. The 
deposed* rajah was sent to Benares, where lie 
died in tfie month of October, 1847- A treaty 
was concluded with the new rajah, under which 
a competent revenue was secured to Pertaub 
•Singh, and c« rtain modifications of the terms 
of the original treaty were effected in regard 
to certain jaghirodars of the Sattara raj, who, 


rajah, with his mother and brothers, were , to obviate dispute, were formally declared 
rescued and set at liberty, after the family 1 under the direct control of the British go- 
liad been nearly seventy years in duianee. | vermnent, though their contingents and pecu- 
To the rajah was assigned the territory of j niary payments were reserved to the rajah, as 
Sattara, producing an ^annual revt*hu& of | previously fixed. Under this arrangement, 
1137,500/., besides jagh ires or feudal grants, . capital sentences passed by those jaghiredars 
and other alienations from the rent-roll, ' are .piade subject to 'Confirmation by the 


making in the aggregate about 200,000/. for 
the gross annual income of the raj. The 
sovereignty of the territory thus assigned was 
to he held by the rajah, “in subordinate co- 
operation with the British government,” which 


British government. m ** 

Under the rule of the new rajah, the con- 
dition of the country was highly satisfactory. 
The British authorities, ever anxious for im- 
provement, found in the prince a willing 


engaged to d^fcTfd the rajah’s territories, anil j coadjutor. Not only were substantial re- 
give him protection from all injury aud aggres- 1 forms introduced, but matters little heeded 
sion. The Mahratta prince having been alw’ays , for the most part by native rulers received 
retained in a state of pupilage, it was appre- , some measure of attention. Steps were taken 
hen Jed that to invest him at once with the , to repair and preserve the fine relics of Mn- 
full measure of power which he was ulti- hometan architecture at Beejapoor, while the 

# mutely to enjoy, might be mischievous ; the great interests of humanity were advanced by 
‘following stipulation therefore formed part of the encouragement of vaccination, tlie aboli- 

• the treaty “Tho rajah shall ultimately have • turn of suttee, and the suppression of trade 
the entire thanagement *of the country now 1 in slaves. 

ceded to him ; but as it is necessary, on ac- ! The second rajah under the protection of 
count of the reeeut conquests of the country, the Fast- India Company died in 1848, with- 
that it should at first be governed with par- 1 out issue, but adopted, a few hours previously 
ticular care and prudence, the administration , to his death, a boy distyutly related to his 

is, ho wave 


for the present will remain in «the hands of 
the British political agent. That officemrill, 
however, conduct the government in tho 


ftunily. It was obvious, however, that by the 
general law and custom of India, a dependent 
principality could not pass to an adopted heir 
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without the consent of the paramount power ; 
yet, plain as this was, the decision of the 
British government was not given without 
deliberation. *That government was under no 
pledge, direct or' constructive, to give such 
consent, and it was deemed expedient, in 
reference to the general interests committed 
to its charge, to withhold it. The territory 
accordingly lapsed, by the extinction of the 
race of Sevajee, to the power which bestowed 
it, and was formally annexed to the British 
dominions. The revenue derived from all 
sources in 1850 amounted to 271,30 4J. 

SATTARA, — The principal place of the 
British’ province of the same name, in the 
presidency of Bombay, it is samite amidst 
the highlands of the Deccan, east of the cul- 
minating range' of the Ghats, and where the 
country, though very rugged, inclines gene- 
rally to the eastward. The site of the fort is 
the summit of a mountain having an area 
extending about 1,100 yards in its greatest 
length, and 500 in breadth. The mountain is 
of no great height, but vejy steep. “ Its 
defences consist of a scarp, upwards of forty 
feet in perpendicular black rock, on the top of 
which is a stone wall ; ” and besiegers of it 
have suffered dreadfully from huge atones 
precipitated on thum from the fort above. 
Its most striking feature is (t the north-east 
angle, which assumes nearly tho shhpo of a 
tower, and is one of the strongest p^juts, the 
rock being forty-two feet high, and the bastion 
now on the top of it consists of twenty-five 
feet of masonry, making a total of sixty-seven 
feet.” The 11 town of Sattara lies immediately 
under the fort, in a deep hollow, nearly sur- 
rounded on three sides by hills ; cut off from 
the west by the Syhadri Mountains (Western 
Ghats), and from 'every other quarter by the 
Yena, Kistna, and Oormooree rivers.” When 
the fort was attacked by the British at the 
close of the war with the Peishwa in 1818, it 
mounted oijly twenty-five guns, of various 
Sabre, au<f was garrisoned by 400 men, who 
surrendered, having made scarcely any resist- 
ance, after a few shells had been thrown into 
the place. The British colours were imme- 
diately hoisted, but next day lowered, and the 
standard of Sevajee raised in their place, pro- 


tinued to reside here, under the protection 
and control of the British authorities, till the 
race of Sevajee failed, by the death of his last 
descendant in 1848, A noW church has been 
erected in tho town by ttoo British govern- 
ment. Distance from Bombay, S.E., 115 
miles; from Poonah, fifc, 55. Lat. 17° 45', 
long. 74° 4'. 

SATTAVADE. ~*A town in’the British 
district of North Arcot, 'presidency of Madias, 
33 miles N.W. oL Madras. Lat. 13" 27', 
long. 80° i; 

SATTENAPATTI, — A town in the British 
district of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 
21 miles W.N.W. of Guntoor. Lat. 10 J 25', 
long. 80° 12'. 

SATTEN WARREE, in the*- territory of 
Bhopal, a fort on the northern frontier, 
towards the Gwalior territory. In 1818 it 
was held by a* garrison on the part of the 
rajah of Nagpoor or Berar, and on the 8th of 
June was invested by a British force under 
Major Lamb, and on the 9th, the rampart 
having been breached, an attempt was made to 
storm ; but the advancing party was received 
with no destructive a file, that thirty-two men 
of those near the head of the advancing column 
were unhappily cut down. The rear thereupon 
fled in panic to week shelter, and weie of 
necessity followed by the rest. All, efforts to 
bring the men to ienew the attack were un- 
successful, and under cover of darkness, the 
party retired from the spot, having suffered 
the loss' of eighty-six of their number in killed 
and wounded. On the following night, how,- 
ever, the garrison evacuated the fort, some 
where about half their number effecting then 
escape, the remaindTf being killed or made 
prisoners. Sattenwarrec appears to have been 
granted with other possessions by treaty iff 
1818 by the British government to the nawaub 
of Bhopal, “ in ordej to mark its approbation 
of his conduct, and to enable him to maintain 
the stipulated contingent.” Distant N.W. of 
Bhopal 30 miles, N.E. of Oojem 95. Lat. 
23' 36', long. 77° 10'. 

SATTJ YAM ANGA LA M.- A toSvn in tho 
British district of Coimhatoor, presidency of 
Madras, 40 miles N.N.E. t of Coirnbatuor. 
Lat. 11° 30', long. 77' 18'. 


clamation being made of the restoration oft ‘ Arp T t t a • t/*- u i , 

the titular chief to lus dignity, and a portion r^^LLA, in the British hill state of 
of the territory held by his ancestors. Pro- a village on a mountain rising 

viously to the rise of Sevajee, this place had £ ove f the l)iw ! k of tkc 
been held by the Mussulman government of— evatl0n ft hove the sea 6,7il feet. Lat. 
Beejapoor ; it was taken by that' celebrated 
chieftain in 1673, and made the seat of 
government by his successors in 1698. In 
1700, being besieged by Aurungzehe in person, 
it was taken by blockade after a vigorous 
resistance of about two months. In 1705 it 
was retaken by the Mahrattas by stratagem ; 
and during the ascendancy of the Peishwa, 
was used ostensibly as the statenesidence, bix 

actually as the prison of the rajah. After the | SAUCKRA. — A town on the south-west 
depoaal of the Peishwa, the titular rajah con- ] frpntier of Bengal, in the British district of 
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Elevation above the sea 6,771 feet. 

31° 19', long. 77" 31'. 

SAUBIE NULLA. — A river rising in lat. * 
27° 12', long. 76° 19', and, flowing in a north- 
erly direction for ei^flity miles through Alwar 
and Kot Kassim, and for thirty through tho 
British district of Goorgaon and the native 
territory of Jhujhur, falls into the Hansoutoe 
river on the right side, in lat. 28 J 28', long. 
76' 38'. , 
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Sumbulpoor,' 84 miles W. by?S. of Surnbul- 

poor. Lat. 21° 10', long. 82° 43'. 

SAlIBERVElL fc ~A town of Bombay, in 
the territory of the Daung rajahs, 50 miles E. 
by S. from Surat, and 66 miles N.W. by W. 
frmn Malligaum. Lat fc 21°, long. 73° 37'. 

, SA IJEELA. — A town in Ouzerat, or domi- 
nions of the .Guicowar, 42 miles E.N.K. from 
Rajkote, and 88 miles W.S.W. from Ahmed* 
abad. Lat. 22°. 31', long. *71° 25'. 

SAIT GO It AND NERBUDDA TERRI- 
TORIES. — The country thus designated com- 
prises an extensive tract, bounded on the 
north by Buudeleuml and the British districts 
of Banda, Allahabad, and Mirzapore; on the 
east by Mirzaporo and Korea ; on the south 
by the territoly of Nagpore or Berar, and th<S 
tmitory of tbo Nizam ; and on the west by 
the territory of Gwalior, or the possessions of 
the Scindia family, and the territory of Bhopal. 
It lies between lat. 21° 16' and 25 w 15', long. 
76' 53' and 82 d 51'; is 380 miles in length 
from east to west, and -190 in breadth from 
north to south, ^arul has an area of 32,114 
square miles. AVithin these boundaries are 
comprehended the independent state of lie wah, 
whoie rajah is bound to the British government 
by a treaty of allia.e*' k The other native 
chieftains arc mere feudatories of the East- 
India Company, under whose grants they hold 
their possessions ; within which, however, they 
exercise all the lowers of government, subject 
to the interference, when necessaiy, of the 
paramount authority. Of the petty states 
thus situate, theta are four — Kotee, Myhir, 
Oocheyra, and Sohawul ; but the larger portion 
of the country, known as the Saugor and Ner- 
budda territory is directly British. This por- 
tion comprises the districts of Saugor, Jubbul- 
pore, Hoshungabad, Seoni, Duinoh, Nursing- 
poor, Baitool, Uamglmr, and Sohajpore. Its 
outline is very irregular,- but it may ^>e “de- 
scribed generally as extending from lat. 21° 16' 
to 21" 30', and from long 76 J 63' to 82° 15', 
and comprehending an aiea of about 20,000 
square miles. 

The Saugor and Ncrbudda is, with little 
exception, a considerably elevated tract, its 
limits embracing a portion of the ranges of 
the Vindhya gimof the Mahadco Mountains. 
The eastern part is an elevated table-land, 
having at its south -eastern angle the summit of 
Armyakaiitak, 3,163 feet above the sea, but 
declining towards the w'est into the more 
depressed tract called the valley of the Ner- 
budda, that great river holding its course 
hlong it westward towards the Indian Ocean. 
The Mahadeo Mountains form the southern 
inclosiug range of thiH valley ; the Vindhya, 
the northern. At the distance of about 
thirty miles south of the Ncrbudda, the 
culminating ridge of the Mahadeo Mountains 
forms the line of water-heads, dividing the 
stic^ms fhgving northward towards the Ner- 
hudda from those flowing southward and 
south-eastward towards the Godavery. The 


Mahadeo range appears to have an average 
elevation of about 2,000 feet above the sea ; 
one summit is judged to rise as high as 
2,500, and two or three others* are vaguely 
conjectured to have a still 'greater altitude. 
The elevation above the sea of the Vindhya 
forming the northern inclosing range of. the* 
valley of the Nerbudda, is but moderate. 
This range is little more than the southern 
brow of a sort of plateau, of very irregular 
surface, but for the most part declining north- 
ward, and sending off numerous streams in 
that direction. Pew elevations exceed 2,000 
feet ; tjjiat of the Residency at Saugor, one of 
the tnota considerable ascertained, is only 2,050. 
Down this declivity, towards the north and 
north-east, flow the numerous feeders of the 
Betwa, the Qftne, the Tons, and many others 
in their course towards the Jumna and the 
Ganges. The Sone, rising two or three miles 
east of the source of the Nerbudda, flows 
eastward ; the Taptee, rising in the Mahadeo 
lange, in the south- west of the territory, flow- 
ing westward, holds a course parallel to the 
Nerbudda, but oi^ an average fifty miles moro 
to the southward, and, like that river, it falls 
into the Arabian Sea. The mineral produc- 
tions do not present many varieties, but they 
aie highly important, consisting principally of 
iron and of coal. Iron-ore is found to the 
north-eastward of Sohagpoor and the eastward 
of the ri^er Sone, but the most important site 
is a tract extending from twenty to thirty 
miles north-east of Jubbulpore, where it is 
largely raised and smelted. A considerable 
quantity is mar afactured at Poonassa, Ghand- 
guili, and some other places in this district. 
At Tenduklieri also, fifty miles south of 
(Saugor* and ten miles north of the right bank 
of the Nerbudda, is abundance of iron-ore of 
excellent quality, which ha# been fully tested, 
as it is the material used in the construction 
of the excellent suspension-bridge over the 
Beosi, near the town of Saugor The inex- 
haustible supply of iron-ore is the more im- 
portant from there bciug abundance of excel- 
lent coal at many places in the vicinity ; as in 
the Riwan porguemah of Ohandia - Kanria, 
which adjoins Kumbi on the north-east; and 
again in the Hoshungabad district, on the 
south bank of the N erbudda ; also about 
seven or eight miles below Jubbulpore, and 
at Soliagporo, on the left bank of the Sone. 
Limestone abounds in many places, and the 
sandstone of the northern part of the district 
is remarkably fine-grained, strong, and may 
be quarrioif of any scantling desired. Little 
mention appears to be made of any other 
mineral produce in this district. 

A considerable portion of the population ap- 
pear to be of the stock of the Ghonds, perhaps 
the aboriginal race of this part of India. Some 
of the Ghond tribes are nearly in what is called 
a state of nature, lurking in the gloomiest 
nJCesses of the thickest forests, and subsisting 
for the most part on wdd roots and fruits, 
wild honey, and game, which they kill with 
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their arrows. It is even alleged that they are 
cannibals, cutting the throats of such of their 
number as they consider irrecoverably ill, and 
devouring their bodies. However this may 
be, it is oeyond doubt that they offer human 
sacrifices to their idols. Notwithstanding their 
„ barbarism, they are, however, allowed to class 
themselves under the second caste of Hindoos. 
Allied in origin and habits to these savages are 
the Koles, Palis, and Panwars, inhabiting the 
eastern part of the district. The remaining 
Hindoo population are Brahmins, Bundelas, 
various tribes of Rajpoots, and Mahrattas. 
The Mussulman population, consisting of Pa- 
tans and others, is not incon&idcrablX This 
territory belonging to what are called the non- 
regulation provinces, the statistical information 
regarding it is somewhat loose ; but under the 
names of the several districts — Saugor, Jub- 
bulpore, Hosliungabad, Seonee, Dumoh, Nur- 
singpore, and Baitool — will be found such as is 
available. 

The British territory is under the super- 
intendence of the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. The principal towns are Saugor, 
Jubbulpore, Hoshungabad, Seoni, Baitool, 
Sohajpur, Belhary, Mandla, Dumoh, fyid Dha- 
rnouiii. Of the earlier history of this territory 
little is known : it was probably long ruled by 
princes of the Gherid race. It seems to have 
been at least i»artially conquered by Akbar, 
about the year 1599. On the dismemberment 
of the empire of Delhi, this tract became 
nominally subject to the Peisliwa ; but in the 
l^ter part of the eighteenth century, Ragbojee 
Bhousla, rajah of Berar or Nagpore, having 
received from that potentate grants of the 
greater part of the territoiy, made himself 
master of it. Jn 1818 this portion w^s ceded 
to the British government, in commutation of 
subsidy and contingent stipulated for by the 
treaty of 1810 ; and the cession was confirmed 
by the treaty of 1820. The claims of the 
Peishwa in Saugor had been previously surren- 
dered, being included in the u rights, interests, 
^Vnd pretensions, feudal, territorial, and pecu- 
niary,” ceded by that prince to the East-I ndia 
Company, under the thirteenth article of the 
treaty of 1817. Serious disturbances continued 
in several portions of these provinces after the 
termination of the Affghan war, which it was 
fouud necessary to quell by concentrating a 
military force in the disaffected territory. 

SAUGOR, the principal place of the British 
district of the same name, is situate in a lully 
tract, considerably elevated above (ne surround- 
ing country. Tne town is built along the 
west, the north, and the north-east sides of a 
lake nearly a mile in length, and three-quarters 
in breadth, which occupies the lowest part of a 
valley, or rather a basin, surrounded by hills of 
trap formation, interspersed with a few of 
sandstone. Here ^are military cantonments, 
situate on an undulating plain north-east of the 
lake, and extending from north to south in a 
continuous line about a mile and a half. The 


ground, however, it is said, has been inju- 
diciously selected, being in many places low, 
swampy, and consequently unhealthy. The 
parade-ground is in from* of the lines, and 
adjoining it is the European burial-ground, the 
extent and crowded state of which give .an 
unfavourable impression as to the qualities of 
the atmosphere. The mipt occupied a hand- 
some building, situate about a mile to the east 
of the lake ; and here, .formerly, 400 men were 
employed ; but thh establishment was some 
years since broken iip/and its business trans- 
ferred to Calcutta. There is a large fort here, 
which now serves as an ordnance dep6t. 

In consequence of the considerable elevation 
of the site, the temperature at Saugor is rather 
moderate in proportion to the latitude; the 
thermometer rarely falls below * >0° in the cold 
season, or rises above 95° in the hot. “ The 
quantity of rain which falls during the year, 
varies from thirty-four to forty-six inches.” 
Here is a sort of collegiate school, under the 
mLarmgement of three members, a secretary, a 
head master, an assistant master, and a Hinder 
master. There is an English and vernacular 
department. In the latter, instruction is given 
in Persian, Hindee, and Mahratta. The 
scenery of the beautiful lalv, well suited lot- 
pleasure-boats, and the abundance of ii^h and 
wild-fowl on its waters, or on its shores, render 
it a great source of recreation to thp Europi an 
residents. Saugor is the station of the civil 
establishment. The European population of 
the town and its vicinity, vaguely stated as 
“ numbering some hundreds,” have the stT- 
vices of a chaplain ; and a convenient church 
has recently been elected iu the Gothic style. 
The total population of the town has been con- 
jectured to amount'^to 50,000, the majority 
being Mahrattas. 

Over the Bessi or Bos, a river running near 
the town, was constructed, in 1 8150, an iron 
HUspetSsion -bridge yf the metal obtained at 
Tendukheri, about fifty miles to the south- 
ward. The bridge is 200 feet in span, and 
was erected by native workmen, at a cost of 
4,800/., increased by a gratuity of 500/. to 
Major Presgrave, assay-master of the Saugor 
mint, under whose superintendence the woik 
was earned on. Elevation above the sea 1,910 
feet ; distance N.W. from JifbbylporeOO miles, 
N. from Nagpore 185, S.W. from Allahabad 
228, S. from Agra 233, W. from Calcutta, by 
Allahabad, 808, N.E. from Mhow 215, N.E, 
from Bombay 500. Lat. 23 u 50', long. 78 4 49', 

SAUGOR ISLAND bounds the great en- 
trance of the river Hoogly on the east side* 
It is seven or eight miles in length, and half 
that in breadth. On the east side is an 
ancient pagoda, and a large tank of ficsli 
water, held in great veneration by the Hindoos, 
who go there in great numbers once every year 
to sacrifice. The island is held under a lease 
of ninety -nine years from government by a 
company, which engaged at the end of twenty 
years to pay land-tax to the government on the 
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cleared lands. It was subsequently found 
necessary to extend the term of rent-free 
tenure. The population in 1832 was estimated 
at 10,000. The system of manufacturing salt 
formerly carried onchere by individuals under 
a .system of excise, has been discontinued. 
An iron lighthouse, to fee erected on Middleton 
Point, was shipped /mm this country some few 
years ago. Lat. 21° 42', long. 88° 8'. 

SAT7MUND. — A tawq in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmedabad, presidency of Bombay, 
17 miles W. by S. of Ahmedabad. Lat. 22 J 59', 
long. 72° 20'. 

SAUNGI, in the district of Sultan poor, 
territoiy of Oiidc, a town 90 miles S.E. of 
Lucknow, Butter estimates the population at 
4,000, all Hindoos, of the military class, and 
cultivators. Lat. 26° 5', long. 81° 58'. 

SAUNTE. — See Koai th. 

SAIJTNA1R, in the British district of Bai- 
tool, Saugur arid N urbudda territory, lieut.-go v. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route 
from Baitool to Elhchpoor, 22 miles N.S.W. of 
the former. Lat. % 21‘' 313', long. 77° 50'. 

SAVTIJURA. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, 10(5 miles E. from Nagnoor, and 135 
miles S.S. E. fremi Ramgurli. Lat. 20° 59', 
long. 81" 41'. 

SAVAN DROOO, in tho territory of My- 
sore, a celebrated hill-fort, situate on a vast 
and hare rock of granite, arnidvSt dense forests 
and thickets. A small river rushing through 
a deep ravine, washes the south base of the 
rock, which is dirtied by an intervening chasm 
ifito two great summits, each surmounted by a 
fortress independent of each other, and both 
abundantly sityplied with water. The circuit 
of the ba-.t; is about eight miles, and the sides 
are so precipitous as to appear inaccessible 
when viewed from below.* In the year 1791 it 
was invested by the British army undy Lord 
Cornwallis, and the defences, though formid- 
able by position, were soon breached. The 
garrison also appeals to have been weak and 
pusillanimous, and both forts were carried by 
assault without the loss of a singlo life on the 
part of the Biitish. After the final overthrow 
of Tippoo Sultan in 1799, it w'aa garrisoned by 
a small native Spree, which was subsequently 
withdrawn oiT account of the insalubrity of tho 
place. Elevation above the sea 4,004 feet ; 
distance from Bangalore, W., 19 miles; Se- 
rin ghpatam, N.E., 53. Lat. 12 55' J long.77° 21'. 

SAVANOOTL — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 39 
•miles S. by E. of Dbarwar. Lat. 14° 65', 
long. 75° 19'. 

*SAVANTANOLTTTA:-A town in the My- 
sore, 172 miles N.W. from Seringapatam, and 
88 miles N. from Mangalore. Lat. 14" O', 
long. 71" 51'. 

8 A VI TREE, a river in the collectorate of 
Rimiaghorry, Southern Concan, presidency of 
Bombay, rises on the western declivity of tho 
Mahabulishwar range, about lat. IS 11 17', long. 


73° 27'. It flows west by the town of Mhar, 
and falls into the Arabian Sea at Bankote, in 
lat. 17° 58', long. 73 J 5'; its total length of 
course being about seventy miles. It is navi- 
gable as far as Mhar, thirty miles from its 
mouth, and was formerly accessible at all times 
for large ships ; but a sandbank at the mputh^ 
constantly increasing during the south-western 
monsoon, its facilities for navigation are greatly 
diminished. The bar has ten feet of water at 
low tide, and twenty-one at high water, spring 
tides ; and ships may anchor inside in five 
fathoms. It swarms with fish, aud abounds 
with alligators and other reptiles. 

SA^A. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Oodeypoor, 55 miles E.N.E. from Oodeypoor, 
and 28 miles N.W. from Neemuch. Lat. 
24° 45', long. 74° 39'. 

' SA’VV’A N. — A river of the Danmun division 
of the Punjab, ribing in lat. 31° 41', long. 
89° 40', and, flowing easterly for fifty-five 
miles, loses itself in the desert, about lat. 
31 * 41', long. 70° 20'. 

SAW* Alt, in the British district of Ajmeur, 
lieut.-gov. of the^.W. Provinces, a town on 
the roiAe from Goona to Nusseerahad, 177 
miles N W, of former, 52 S.E. of latter. The 
town of Sawar lias a good bazar, and water is 
plentiful, I^at. 25° 49', lo*g. 75" 21'* 

SAWN AIR. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, 21 miles N.W. from Nagpuor, and 
91 miles E. hy N. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 
21° 23', long. 75 c 57'. 

SAW O'lTEE, — A town of Burmali, situate 
on the right bank of the Ira wady river, and 
59 miles N. from Prome. Lat. 19° 37', long. 
94° 55'. 

SAWUNTGLJRH. — A town in the Raj- 
poot state of Boondee, 19 # miles N.E. hy N. 
from Boondee, and 91 miles S.E. from Ajineer. 
Lat. 25° 39', long. 75 u 52'. 

SAWUNT WARREE. — A small state 
under^the political management ot the presi- 
dency of Bombay. It forms the wffthern paio* 
of the tract known by the name of the u Con- 
can, ” or the territory lying between the Syadree 
range of ghauts and the sea. It is bounded on 
the north by the Gar river ; on the east by 
the line of ghauts ; on the south by the Ti- 
racole creek and the Portuguese territory of 
Goa ; and on the west by the Vingorla mehal 
and the 8alsee mehal of the Malwan talooka, 
in tho British collectorate of Rutnagherry. 
It lies between lat. 15 5 38' — 16* 15', long. 
73° 40' — TV 22' : its greatest length from 
north to south is nearly fifty miles, its greatest 
breadth rather more than thirty, and it con- 
tains an area of 800 square miles. 

The physical character of the country, like 
i that of the Concan in general, is “ remarkably 
! rugged and broken, inter^peised with huge 
mountains and thick jui^les, intersected hy 
rivers and numberless rivulets, rocky and 
cloar until they descend on the level, where 
they are affected by the tide, when they are 
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very deep and muddy.” The more eastern 
part, consisting 6f a strip of land of no great 
width, extends along the western side of the 
Ghauts, and over their ridges into the Deccan. 
Of the scenery which presents itself from the 
summit of these passes, some idea 11 may be 
, formed by imagining mountains succeeding 
mountains, 3,000 or 1,000 feet high, covered 
with trees, except in places where the huge 
black barren rocks are so solid as to prevent 
the hardiest shrub from finding root in their 
clefts.” The monsoon rains on the declivities 
and ridges of the Ghauts are heavier, perhaps, 
than in any other part of the world, and 297 
inches of raiu have beeu known to Vail in 
this elevated region in one year. Tigers, 
leopards, hyenas, and other wild beasts lurk 
in the more fertile tracts, where the great 
number of to* rents and brooks give rise to* 
luxuriant vegetation. Snakes and other rep- 
tiles also abound ; and the rivers near the sea 
swarm with alligators, which prey on the fish, 
that exist in vast numbers. The staple crops 
are rice and jowar (Holcus sorghum) ; but 
wheat, gram (Cicer arietinum), and other 
pulse, as well as esculent Vegetables, thrive 
well in the milder season of the year. The 
soil is principally a light sand, full of stones 
and gravel, and incapable of yielding the 
fin period kinds of* produce, such as cotton, 
tobacco, and sugarcane. Cocoanuts are ex- 
ported largely. The principal manufactures 
are gold and silver embroidery, worked on 
saddle-cloths and horse-appointments, native 
guns, swords, and spear-heads. 

The principal road through this state is the 
great military route made by the British 
government from Belgaum down the Bam 
Ghaut to the port of Vingorla. Besides this, 
there are native roads from the Deccan, by 
the Tulkut Ghai^y, to Banda and the Goa 
territory ; down the ParpolSe Ghaut, to W arree 
and Vingorla, with a branch road through 
Bowlut and Banda, into the Portuguese pos- 
sessions ; down the Hunmunt Ghau^, by 
•Neroor, Warooa, and Mangaon, to Vingorla 
and Path ; and by the Gotgha Ghaut to the 
port of Mai wan. There Are also cross-roads 
leading into the Goa territory on one side, 
and the Company’s on the other ; aud nume- 
rous small passes in the line of ghauts from 
the upper to the lower country. 

The chief rivers are the Gundnuddee, the 
Karlee, the Banda, the Tullowra, the Tillaree, 
called also Koodassee, and the Kulna. There 
are also a number of small streams, which in the 
rainy season swell into considerable rivers. 

The animal revenues of the Warree state 
amount to about 2,25,000 rupees ; the ex- 
penditure is fixed at something under 2,00,000 
rupees ; leaving a email surplus revenue for 
the liquidation of debt. The Warree state is 
not tributary to the British government or to 
any foreign power • but in 1836, the customs 
leviable on the military road passing through 
this state from -the port of Vingorla to the Ram 
Ghaut, were transferred to the British govern- 


ment ; and in 1838 an agreement was con- 
cluded with the chieftain, under which the 
whole of the customs of Sawunt Warree 
became the property of the British govern- 
ment, and the levy of* transit-duties was 
abolished. 

A corps was raised iro 1 839, by order of the 
British government, for service within the 
limits of this principality. Jt received the 
name of the “Sawunt Warree local corps,” 
and is officered froni the line. It is paid from 
the revenues of the statfe, and is not bound to 
serve in foreign territory. This levy consists 
of 520 rank and file, eighty native officers, 
and two European commissioned officers. It 
is disciplined, armed, and clothed in the O amo 
way as the Company’s irregular corps, and is 
maintained at an annual cost ufbnbout 46,620 
rupees, which forms a debit on the revenues 
of the state. 

A ceusus of the population of Sawunt 
Warree state was taken in 1844. From this 
it appears that the toLal population of the dis- 
trict amounted to 143,733, in the proportion 
of 74,562 males to 69,171 feftoales. 

The Mabratta family Sawunt, from whom, 
as possessors of Wail ee, the name of the terri- 
tory originated, appears tojiave first come 
into notice in the person of Sawunt Bahadur, 
the deshmoolc or chief of the town and district 
of Warree, under the Mussulman lqonarehy of 
Beejapoor, and a member of the Boda family. 
In the year 1659, the Sawqnt deshmook of 
Warree formed a treaty with the renowned 
Mabratta leader Sevajee, by which he agreed 
to transfer his allegiance fro*?* the monarch pf 
Beejapoor to that chief, to whom he engaged 
to pay half the revenue of the (Jistrict, and on 
his account to garrisflW the forts, and maintain 
a force of 300 infantry ; but this treaty proving 
unsatisfactory to both parties, it was soon 
broken, and the deshmook resumed his allegi- 
ance tS Beejapoor. .In 1662, however, he was 
subjugated by the Mahratta chief, who subse- 
quently restored to him his deshmookee rights, 
and found in him a faithful ally. 

In the reign of Plioud Sawunt, the first 
treaty with the East-India Company was nego- 
tiated. It appears to have been occasioned by 
the piracies on British commerce committed 
by Kanojee Angria and his gficqcssors on the 
guddee of Colaba, and bears date 13th April, 
1730. It consists of seven articles ; and after 
stipulating for perpetual peace and friendship 
between Phoud Sawun^ Bhonslah, the Sir 
Dessayee, and the Company, and providing for 
their mutually assisting each other’s ships at 
sea, proceeds to conclude an offensive and do* 
fensivfc alliance against the son of Kauojeo 
Angria, who is characterized at» the mutual 
enemy of both powers, and engages on behalf 
of the East-India Company to give up all the 
conquests made during the war to the Kir 
Dessayee (the ruler of Sawunt Warree), with 
the exception of Gheriah (the fort of Vizia- 
droog) and the island Keimery, winch are to 
be retained by the British government. 
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British commerce having suffered much from 
the pirates of Sawunt Warree, an expedition 
was despatched from Bombay early in the year 
1765, under the odmmand of Major Gordon 
and Captain AVatsoi^ of the Bombay marine. 
Tfiey took the fort of Estwuntgliur or Rairee, 
and changed its name «to Fort Augustus ; but 
on the 7th April of the same year, a treaty 
was concluded with the yhieftain of Sawunt 
AVarree, by which the British government 
agreed to restore tlic fort *of liairee, on con- 
ditions. These conditions do not appear to 
have been fulfilled ; the result was the renewal 
of negotiation, terminating in another treaty, 
concluded 24 th day of October, 1766, by which 
the restoration of the fort of Hairee was con- 
tinued, subject to a certain payment. The 
consequences twtre natural and obvious : de- 
predations continued to lie perpetrated ; and, 
as I)uif observes, “ it is no slight stigma ou 
the British administration that this system of 
piracy was not finally suppressed until the year 
1S12.” In that year a treaty was concluded 
between tho chief of Sawunt Warree and the 
East- India Company, whereby the fort of Vin- 
gorla was surrendered to the latter, and very 
stringent clauses for the suppression of piracy 
were agteed to. The aggressive and predatory 
spirit of the rulers of unt Warree was, 
however, not subdued. .Remonstrance having 
failed, armed interference became necessary, 
and in 1819 the state was reduced by a British 
force, but given ijp again with certain excep- 
tions, the forts of Entwunt^hur (Rairee) and 
New tee, together with the lands round tho-.e 
fojta and belonging to their jurisdiction, com- 
prehending the districts of Panti and Ajgauin, 
and the whole line of seacoast from the Oarlee 
river to Vingorla, and from Vingorla to the 


tents who had found shelter jn thd Goa terri- 
tories, followed ; but on both occasions the 
disturbances were with little difficulty put 
down. But in 1844 a more formidable insur- 
rection broke out, and Anna Sahib, the heir- 
apparent, haviug joined the insurgents, his 
right to the succession was declared forfeited. • 
The country was taken under tho permanent 
management of the British government, and 
upon the death of its chief will be at* the 
disposal of the paramount power. Since this 
period, the tranquillity of this principality has 
not again been disturbed ; suttee has been 
abolished, and measures have been adopted to 
afford to all classes of the community protec- 
tion from oppression, and the ready redress of 
grievances. 

SAW UNTWA RREE. — A town of Bombay, 
in the native state of Sawuritwarrec, 38 miles 
W. by N. from Belgaum, and 22 miles R. by 
N. from Vingorla. Lat. 15 J 56', long. 74° V. 

S AAV UR, in the Rajpoot state of Jcypoor, 
a liill-fort and large populous village on the 
route from Agra to Neemuch, 147 miles S.AV, 
of former, 182 NfE. of latter. Lat. 26° 8 ', 
long. 76° 9'. 

SAWURDE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Rutuageriah, lieul.-gov. of Bombay, 
33 miles N.N.E. of Rutnagesiah. Lat. 17* 24', 
long. 73 ' 34'. 

SAWU*RGAUM. — A town in the British 
district of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 47 miles F. by N. of Nassik. Lat. 20° 7', 
long. 74° 30'. 

SAAVUTSTR, in the Rajpoot state of Beeka- 
neor, a village ou the route from Rutungurh 
to the town of Beekanecr, and 33 miles K of 

n " ^" 7 ’ : ',-j b ;*Tl’V i the latter: it contains sixty houses. Lat. 

Portuguese ten, lory l>cn,j? ceded to the Eng- Uo , 73 = 52 '. 

lish. The treaty under which this cession took ' . . • , T , , , 

place was modified by another, concluded in* SAV tiLA\UN.—A town in Hyderabad, or 
1820, by which the inland villages *were 1 territory of the Nizam 01 miles N.AAL by W. 
lestored, the British government retaining | Jjpra 'Luilnyh, and 47 nnjes R hy S. from 
only the forts and villages forming the line of j Malligauin. Lat. 20 24, long. 11, 
the seacoast. These two treaties proved i SEAL. a river of Sumbulpore, rises in lat. 
equally inefficient with those formerly con - 1 21 u 33 ', long. 84° 18 , and, flowing south-west- 
eluded, and a succession of blundering diplo - 1 erly for twenty-six* miles, falls into the 
macy and unskilful military arrangements . Mahanuddy river, in lat. 21° 28', long. 84° T. 
ensued, which appear to have left the country, SEA LK</TE, in the Reechna Dooab division 
as before, a tluyoffgh social and political chaos. I 0 f the Punjab, a towm situated on the left hank 
This state of things continued until 1838, . 0 f tho Chenaub, 63 miles N.N.E. of the town 
when, on the breaking out of another forrnid- j 0 f Lahore. The population amounts to 19,249. 


able rebellion, it was considered inexpedient 
again to employ British troops in merely sup- 
pressing resistance to a chief to whom like aid 
had already frequently been afforded, and who 
lftid proved himself utterly unfit to rule. The 
removal of the Sir Dessayee from all authority 
was therefore Considered to*be an indispensable 
part of the new arrangement now rendered 
necessary. 'Die country was temporarily placed 
under British management, to be hereafter 
restored to tho Sir Dessayee or his family, 
when- there should appear a sufficient prospect 
of good government. Two invasions of tfie 
AVarreo territory, organized by certain malcon- 
% 9 


A church has been recently erected here. The 
district of which this town is the chief place 
has an area qf 1,350 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 641,782. Lat. 32° 2ST, long, 74° 33'. 

SEATAKOOND.— A town in the British 
district of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 36 
miles S E. by E. of Bettiah. Llit. 26° 30 , 
long. 85° 4'. 

SEBBEAN. — A town of Burundi, situate* 
on the left bank of the Ira wady river, and 79 
mileB S.AV, by AY* from A\a. Lat. 21° 13', 
long. 94° 59'. 

SECROLE, in the British district of Benares, 
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under the lieufc.-gov. of the N. W. Provinoes, a 
small town adjoining the city of Benares on 
the west. v It contains the civil establishments, 
the militaiy cantonments, and the residences 
of- the British population whose avocations 
are connected with the great city in the 
» vicinity. The bungalows or lodges of the 
British engaged in civil pursuits are rather 
widely scattered outside the military canton- 
ment, or to the west of it, and among nume- 
rous groves and gardens, the only ornaments 
of a scene otherwise not very attractive. The 
residences, however, are substantial, well 
finished, and well appointed* and rank^ among 
the best possessed by Europeans in tnis part 
of India. In the midst is the church, sur- 
mounted by a steeple, and well fitted up in the 
interior. TLvre is besides a ue^t chapel, built 
by subscription, and open for divine service in 
Hindostanee. The other principal establish- 
ments are the Courts of Justice, the Treasury, 
and the Jail, plain brick-built structures. The 
best of the government buildings is the Mint, 
erected under tho superintendence of Mr. 
Janies Prinsep, formerly manager of that 
department at Benares. It was scarcely 
finished, however, when the process of coinage 
within it was stopped, and the entire business 
removed to Calcutta. 

The military oa itonment is traversed by the 
small stream the Buruali Nuddy, which, in the 
middle of the assemblage of lodges' and regi- 
mental buildings, is crossed, by means of a 
bridge, by the route from Allahabad to the 
city of Benares. The cantonment is the head- 
quarters for the Benares division of the Bengal 
army. Lat. 25° 18', long. 83° 2'. 

SECUNDERA, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the route flora the city of Muttra to that 
of Agva. Here is an asylpm for the children 
of natives who perished in the dreadful famine 
of a.d. 1837-1838. The number, originally 
350, was in 1841 reduced by death to Jess than | 
300 boy^md girls, in nearly equal proportion : 
the former are taught gardening and handi- 
crafts ; the latter, spinning, sewing, and similar 
pursuits suitable to their sex ; and both are 
educated in the Christian faith. When of age, 
they intermarry, and are located ih a contigu- 
ous village, formed of houses provided for their 
accommodation. Secundera is celebrated for 
containing the mausoleum of Akbar, who, with 
great prosperity and renown, reigned over 
India and Afghanistan from a.d. 1555 to 1605. 
The mausoleum is situate in ttfe midst of a 
square embattled inclosure, said to contain 
forty acres, and entered by four vast and 
superb ga^ways, one being in the middle of 
each side of the square. They are built of red 
sandstone, each surmounted by four minarets, 
with numerous tablets, mouldings, and other 
ornaments of white marble, and inscriptions in 
black marble. That on tl*o west side ift in 
tolerable preservation, the rest are in ruins. 
Tho remains of Akbar lie in a deep vault, 


under the oentre of the building, and beneath 
an unomamented slab of marble. This building 
is generally supposed to have been erected by 
Akbar for the reception* of his own body. 
However, Akbar’s son and successor Jehangir 
states that he himself built it, in honour of his 
father’s memory. Lat)27® 13', long. 78° 1'. 

SECUNDERA, in the Rajpoot state ot 
Jeypore, a town or* the route from Agra to 
Ajmeer, 93 miles W.*of former, 135 E. of 
latter. It is situate on *he right or south bank 
of the Bangunga, a torrent having a channel 
several hundred yards wido, devoid of water in 
the dry season, but having a wide and rapid 
stream during the periodical rains. The town 
is surrounded by a mud rampart. Lat. 26° 57', 
long. 76° 38\« 

SECUNDERABAD, in the territory of tho 
Nizam, a British military cantonment, advan- 
tageously situate on the north-east side of the 
Hoosain Sagur, a tank or artificial piece of 
water, ahout throe miles in length from noi th 
to south, and two in breadth, lying amidst a 
number of smaller tanks, with which the sur- 
rounding country singularly abounds. To the 
west, and distant three miles, is a raugo of 
hills, consisting of granite ..rocks, heaped on 
each other* in a variety of strange and fantastic 
shapes ; and two miles to the north-oast arc 
two very remarkable and large granitic hills, 
of an hemispherical shape, each 'completely 
isolated. Their summits, which are consider- 
ably elevated above the adjacent country, are 
surmounted by the tombs of Mussulman asce- 
tics regarded as saints, anh hence numerous 
pilgrimages are annually performed to them. 
The cantonment extends m a line from east to 
west nearly three miles, forming a curved 
irregular street, having the officers’ houses 
ranged on either side, in moderately-sized 
incloBures. This street is intersected in diffei- 
ent V ar t a by others, running north and south, 
whicli afford a facility of communication with 
the bazars, the sepoys’ lines, and the parade 
ground. The sepoys’ lines face the north, and 
behind them are the bazars, extending three- 
fourths of the length of the cantonment. At 
the right, or eastern extremity of the canton- 
ment, are the European infantry barracks, and 
a short distance to the nortn of Saint John’s 
Church, a large and handsome building, situate 
on the highest ground in the cantonment ; in 
consequence, however, of the unhealthinoss of 
the spot, orders have bten issued for the eroc 
tion of new infantry barracks on a more eligi- 
ble site. North of the sepoys’ lines are the 
hospitals and arsenal. On the western ex- 
tremity of the barracks are the horse-artillery 
lines, and north of it, and separated from it by 
the spacious parade, arh the foot-artillery bar 
rackB. The cavalry lints are two miles north 
of the cantonment, at fiowenpillv, in an open 
country, on a rising ground, remarkably healthy. 
In the town, around the bazars of the canton- 
ment, tho streets aro crooked, narrow, and 
irregular, and, the ground being uneven, pools 
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of dirty water, and accumulations of filth are 
formed, causing during the hot season noisome 
and pestilential exhalations. Much attention, 
however, lias latterly been given to remedy 
these evils by the formation of sewers, and the 
inhabitants are held responsible for the clear- 
ing and cleansing of the streets before their 
respective houses. There is an abundant 
supply of good water, from numerous wells and 
fountains. “The soi^th-west monsoon com- 
mences generally at Secuftdorabad in the be- 
ginning of June, and £011 tin lies at intervals till 
about the middle of October. During Novem- 
ber and December the sky is frequently cloudy, 
and the winds easterly ; and sometimes also in 
the north-east monsoon a considerable quantity 
of rain falls. From the beginning of January 
to the end of*May the sky is generally clear, 
and the weath er dry. Dews are not unfrequent 
in* January and the early part of February, 
and in some years light showers of rain occur 
during these months. The annual fall of rain 
is estimated at fhirty-two inches, but in years 
when the monsoon fails, it does not amount to 
half that quantity* The mean temperature in 
the house for one year, deduced from obser- 
vations made at sunrise, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, and at ^unset, was, in January, 74£°; 
February, 76}°; M ircL, 84'; April, 9] ; 

May, 93° ; June, 88 J ; July, 81° ; August, 80$° ; 
September. 79° , October, 80“ ; November, 76°; 
December? 74 i ; giving as the annual mean 
81 .” The most sickly times of the year are 

the wet aud coltf seasons. The prevalent dis- 
eases are fevers, dysenteries, and rheumatism. 
According to the # latest accounts, there are in 
the tow n 5,000 houses, containing a population 
of 34,857. Elevation above the sea 1,837 feot. 
Distance from Mangalore, N.E., 498 miles ; 
Madras,* N.W., 398 ; Bombay, S.E., 449 ; 
Ualcutta, S.W., 902. Lat. 17° 26’, long. 
78 83'. 

KECUN DKRPOOR, in Ihe British district of 
Azimgurli, limit. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Azimgurh to Mo* 
/ufferpoor, 56 miles E. of the former. Lat. 
26', long. 84 c 6'. 

NECl T N DEB FflOR. — A town in Oude, 
situate on th£ left bank of the Gauges river, 
and 38 miles S*W . by W. from Lucknow. 
Lat. 26 34', lbng. HO 5 29'. 

SEDASHEVAG HUB, in the British dis- 
trict of North Canara, presidency of Madrns, 
a to^n on the north side of the Cauly Nuddv, 
ami a mile east of its mouth. The Cauly 
Noddy, descending from tho Ghats, here dis- 
charges itself into an inlet of the sea opposite 
the town, about, a mile wide and twenty-five 
feet deep at *bigh tide ; but the entrance is 
hazardous and iutridkto, and ships frequenting 
this part of the coast anchor outside in Carwar 
Bay, a roadstead sheltered by several islets, 
of which the principal are Karmaguda and 
that by the British sailors called Oyster Rock. 
Nodashevaghur, as the name indicates, ha# a 
fort, founded by Sedashwa Rao, one of tho 


rajahs of Soonda, who grew into importance 
on the overthrow of the jgreat kingdom of 
Vijayanagar at the battle of Talikote, in tho 
year 1564. Distance N.W. from Mangalore 
145 miles, S.E. from Bombay 290. Lat. 
14° 52', long. 74° 12'. 

SEEALPTJNT, in the British district of* 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on tho route from Almora to Tibet, 60 
miles E.N.E. of the former. Lat. 29° 58', 
long. 80° 39'. 

SEEANUH, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town* on the route from Boolundshuhur to 
Moradabad, 20 miles N.N.E. of the former. 
Jttcontains a population of 5,841 inhabitants. 
Lat. 28° 37', long. 78° 9'. 

SEEAUL TCA GUR, in the Sindo Sngur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
10 miles from the right bank of the Chenaub, 
53 miles N.N.E. of the town of Mooltau. 
Lat. 30° 54', long. 71° 50'. 

SEEBGUNJE, in the British district of 
Bograh, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
river Currattea, a considerable stream flowing 
from north to south, and navigable throughout 
the year for small craft, and during the peri- 
odical rains for those of great burthen. Lat. 
25 , long. 89° 20'. • 

SEEBGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Maliln h, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 26 
miles S. of Maldah. Lat. 21° 40', long. 
88 ” 10 '. 

SEEBPOOR. -A town in the British dis- 
trict of Midnapoor, Udht.gov. of Bengal, 46 
miles S. by E. of Midnapoor. Lat. 21° 47', 
long. 87° 30'. 

SEEBPOOR.— A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Seebpoor- 40 miles S.E. by 
E. of Luckimpoor. Lat. 27 , long. 94" 40'. 

SEEBSAGUU. — A town of A^sani, in the 
British district of Seebpoor, two miles N. of 
Seebpogr. Lat. 27 w 2', long. 94 u 89'. 

SEEDUM* — A town in tho lapse? territory 
ofOdcipoor, on the south- wo tern frontier of 
Bengal, 20 miles N* from Odeipoor, and 72 
miles SAY. by S. from Palamow. Lat. 22° 57', 
long. 83° 24'. 

SEEHA, in the British district of Goorgaon, 
lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
close to the western frontier, towards the 
jaghire of Jujhur. Lat. 28° 15', long. 76° 29 . 

SEE1NGHOXJ. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on tho left bank of the lrawady river, and 109 
(miles S.W, from Ava, Lat. 20' 51', long. 
94° 41'. 

SEEKAR, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Shekawutee, a town, tho residence of a thakoor 
or chief, one of the five principal loaders of 
that couutry. His revenue, according to Tod, 
amounts to 8,00,000 rupees annually. On 
th« invasion by4he British troops in 1835, it 
was occupied by them, having been surrendered 
without resistance. Distance S. W . from Delhi 
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143 miles, N.W. from Agra 180. Lat. 
27° 36', long. 75*0. 

SEEKBEE, in the British district of Budaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Bareilly to Delhi, and 35 miles 
W. of the former. It has a bazar, and is 
' supplied with water from wells. Lat. 28° 26', 
long. 78° 59'. 

SEELDHITRRUMPORE.— A town of As- 
sam, in the British district of Nowgong, 30 
miles S.E. by E. of Nowgong. Lat. 26" T, long. 
93° 10\ 

SEENA. — A river rising in the British col- 
lectorate of Ahmednuggur, in lat. 19° l', long. 
74° 37'. It flows south-east through this 
collectorate and that of Sholapore, and falls 
into the Bectnah river in lat. 17° 22*, long. 
75 ° SV. 

SEENGURH, in the British district of 
Mozuffurnuggur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kurnal to 
Meerut, and 17 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 
29° 33', long. 77° 14'. 

SEEPAII. — A town in tfie British district 
of Sarun. lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 30 miles S. by 
W. of Bettiah. Lat. 26 J 21', long. 84° 30'. 

SEEPOW. — A town in the native state of 
Dholpoor, 13 miles. N.W. from Dholpoor, ami 
33 miles S.W. by S. from Agra. Lat. 26° 47', 
long. 77° 50'. 

SEEPRA. — A river of Malwa, rising on 
the north side of the Vindhya range, 11 miles 
E. of the small town of Peepulda, and in lat. 
22° 37’, long. 76° 12'. It has a winding course, 
generally north-westerly, through a fertile 
country, and forty miles from its source 
receives on the left side the small river Kaund, 
and passing subsequently by the towns of 
Oojein and Mahidpoor, falls into the Chumbul 
on the right side, in lat. 23° 54', long. 75° 29', 
after a total course of 120 miles. So sinuous 
is its progress, that in a distance of twenty-six 
miles it is thrice crossed by the route from 
* Mhow to Slahidpoor, by Oojein, boing in each 
instance fordable in fair weather. At the 
point of passage, six milea north of Oojein, or 
lower down the stream than that city, and 
fifty-five miles from the source, the passage is 
made by “ a rugged rocky ford, of about 100 
yards in width.” Higher up the Btreani, and 
four miles south of Oojein, it is crossed on the 
route from Agra to Mhow, and there has “a 
bed rocky for 100 yards ; banka steep, and cut 
into ravines at the ghat (ford) ; width of the 
stream in dry season twenty yar<£s, and from 
one to one and a half feet deep.” Still higher, 
at Bowlea, about twouty miles from the Rource, 
it is crossed, on the route from Mhow to 
Saugor, by a ford “ fifteen yards wide, with 
little water, and a sandy bed.” Close to 
Mahidpoor, it is crossed, on the route from 
Neemuch to that town, “ by ferry, or other- 
wise by a deep ford higher up.” During (2ie 
rains, the river swells and overflows many 
places on its banks. In 1821, it rose to such 


a height as to wash away part of the town of 
Mahidporc. In the Ayeon Akbery it is 
gravely stated, il It is astonishing that some- 
times this river flows with milk.” A similar 
belief, according to Jacqu^monfc, is still enter- 
tained by devotees respecting the water of a 
small deep tank close tq : the bank of the river, 
at Oojein. “The water of this basin, not? 
withstanding its uninviting appearance, has, 
for devotees of competent faith, varied and 
delicious tastes, according to the various sea- 
sons of tho year. In Summer, the taste is 
that of sherbet ; in autumn, of milk ; in winter, 
of honey, &o. &c. It is not drunk unless it 
has passed through the hands of tho Brahmins 
who frequent the place, and live by the credulity 
of the devotees.” 

SEER, in Sinde, tho mouth of the Goongroo 
or Pinyaree branch of the Indus, which in its 
lower part is, in consequence of the dam thrown 
across it at Maghribee, deserted by the stream, 
except during the highest Btate of the inunda- 
tion. This estuary is navigable for boats of 
forty tons. The Seer mouth is in lat. 23° 46', 
long. 68° 7'. ' 

SEE RAM POOR. — A town in the territory 
inhabited by the independent hill tribes of 
Orissa, 49 miles W. from (Idbmsoor, and 120 
miles S. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 19 ' 45', long. 

83° 57'. 

SEERHUTTlvE. — A town in the native 
Mahratta jaghire of Sanglee, presidency of 
Bombay, 41 miles E.S.E. from J )liarwar, and 
90 miles W. from Bellary. Lat. 15“ 13', long. 
75“ 39'. 

SEERMOW, in the territory of Bhopal, a 
town on the route fwrm Hoshui gabad to Sau- 
gor, 76 miles N.E. of former, 38 S.W. of latter. 
It is situate at the south base of a ghat or 
passage over a ridge of trap, amidst stupendous 
hills ^nd clitfs of the same formation. It has 
a bazar, and is supplied with water from wells. 
Lat. 23 J 24', long. 78 34'. 

SEERMOW A, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the rouje from the canton- 
ment of Allyguih to that of Futtegurh, and 
14 miles N.W. of the latter. ‘Lat. 27° 26', 
long. 79° 29'. 

SEEROOEE. — See Serohee. 

REERPAHDEE. — A town in the native 
state of Moliurbunge, ou the southwest 
frontier of Bengal, 70 jmles W. by S. from 
Midnapoor, ami 57 milefc S. from J3urrabooiii. 
Lat. 22 c 16', long. 86° 20'. 

SEERPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 164 mile$ N.N.E. from 
Hyderabad, and 128 mile? S.E. from Ellich- 
poor. Lat. 19° 30', long. 79° 38'. 

SEERPORE, in the British district of 
Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right or south bank of the Ganges. It has 
about 1,000 houses, and a population of 5,000. 
The town is distant W. from Patna 15 miles, 
868 1 
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E. from Benares, by way of Ghazipoor, 140. 
Lat. 25° 40', long. 85° 2'. 

SEERPORE. — A town in tho British dis- 
trict of Moorshodtlbad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
18 miles W. by of Mooryhedabad. Lat. 
24° 8', long. 88° 1'. 

SEER PORE, in Ihe British district of 
'Bograh, lieut.-gov? of Bengal, a town near the 
south frontier, towards the British district of 
Pubna, It is situate hn the right l>ank of the 
great river Curattee^, and is of rather con- 
siderable size. Distant S. from the town of 
Bogra 12 miles, N.E. from Burhainpoor 82, 
from Calcutta 200. Lat. 24° 40', long. 80° 24'. 

SEERSOONDEE. — A town in the territory 
of Nagpoor, 100 miles S.E. by E. from Nag- 
poor, and 122 miles S.E, by E. from Seuni. 
Lat. 20° 27', long. 80" 30'. 

SEETARULDEE. — An eminence in the 
outskirts of the town of Nagpoor, the chief 
place iu the British territory of the same name. 
This spot has been rendered memorable by an 
action which took place there on the 20th 
November, 1 817, • when a treacherous attack 
upon the British, made by order of the rajah 
of Nagpore with a body of 20,000 men, wag 
gallantly met ai^l defeated by a force of not 
more than 1,400. A nowe °harge, made by 
Captain Fitzgerald with a small party of 
cavalry ujpon a large body of the enemy’s 
horse, decided the fortune of the day. The 
resident, Mr. Jenkins, was on the field 
throughout the day, as was also his assistant 
Mr. Sotheby, who was there killed. Distant 
102 miles E. front El lichpoor, and 90 miles S.E. 
l>y E. from Baitool. Lat. 21° 10', long. 79° 9". 

SI?ETA MOW, in Malwa, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of a small raj of the same name. It 
iH held by a potty rajah, a descendant of a scion 
of the family of Joudporo. # The annual revenue 
paid to the rajah is estimated aty0,000 lypees, 
out of which he pays 00,000 Salim Shye rupees, 
or 47,250 Company’s rupees, to Scindia. The 
rajah some time since claimed a reduction of 
tribute, on the grouud of the insufficiency of 
tho resources of the country to meet tho claim ; 
and compliance with his requisition has been 
made dependent upon the result of a survey of 
his territory. Population of the town about 
10,000. Distant N.VV. of Oojein 66 miles, 
WAV. of Gwalior fort 230. Lat. 24 c 3', long. 
75 1 27'. 

SiiETE LEKH, in the British district of 
Kumaoii, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
peak of the main rango of the Himalaya, on 
ihe right bank of the Kali (Eastern), and form- 
ing part of the ridge separating the mahall or 
subdivision qf Rian* from that of Dliarma. 
Elevation above the sea 15,833 feet Lat. 
30° 8', long. 30° 52'. 

SEET17LGUREE, in the British district of 
Muzuffurnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kurnal to 
Meerut, and 11 milos S.E* of the fonnor, Lat. 
29° 35', long. 77 J 10'. 

» 


SEE WAN A. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of J odhpoor, nine miles S.,oT the left bank of 
tho Loonee river, and 62 miles S.W. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 40', long, 72° 29'. 

SEC AON. — A town in the territory of Nag- 
poor, 58 miles S. from Nagpoor, and 123 miles 
S,E. by E. fiom KUichpoor. Lat. 20° 20', long.* 
79° 13. 6 

SEGOR GUNGE. — A town in tho jaghire 
of Rampoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
Lat. 2iP 40', long. 79° 1'. 

SEGOWLEE, in the British district of 
Sarun, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Goruckpoor cantonment to that of 
Mulye, 98 miles E. of former, 51 W. of Latter. 
Supplies and water are abundant. Lat. 26° 44', 
long. 84° 47'. 

SEGU.--A village in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of t^e N.W. Pro- 
vinces, 45 miles E. of Delhi. Lat. 28° 35', 
long. 78 3 V. 

SEHAR, in the British district of Futteh- 
pore, lieut. -go^. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right^ bank of the Ganges, nearly 
opposite Dalmau, and 18 miles N.E. of the 
town of Futtehpore. Lat. 26°, long. 81°. 

SEHARI K A §ARAE, in the British dis- 
trict of Agra, a village on the route from the 
city of Agia to Jeypore, aiW eight miles W. of 
the former. Lat. 27° 9', long. 77 u 58'. * 

SE1TMB1LL. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Oodeypoor, 38 miles N.W. from Oodeypoor, 
arid 90 miles S. by E. from Jodhpoor. Lat. 
25° 3', long. 73° 30. 

SEHOOR.--A town in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of tho Nizam, SO miles W.N.W. from 
Dowlutabad, and 68 miles N. from Ahnied- 
nuggur.* Lat. 20° 3', long. 74° 5 O'. 

SEHORE. — A town in the British district of 
Ahmedabad, presidency of Bombay, 103 miles 
S.S. VV. of Ahmedabad. Lat. 21 40 , long. 71 °55'. 

SEHORE, in Malwa, a town of Bhopal, on 
the roqte from ^augor to Asseergurk 132 miles 
fS.W. of former, 152 N.E. of latter. It is 
situate on a boldly-rising rock J quartz, and is a 
considerable town, the residence of the British 
political agent for Bhopal. Around it is a large 
grove of mangoes and other trees. There is a 
considerable manufacture of printed muslins. 
There is a good bazar, and water is abundant, 
the town being situate on the right hank of 
the Saven, a small river tributary to the Par- 
butty. Distant S.W. of Bhopal 22 miles, N.W, 
of Hoslmngjbad 66. Lat. 23° 12', long. 77 ' 3'. 

SEHRA. — A town within the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
on the left bank of the Pir Punjal river, and 
57 miles S.W. by W. from Sirinagur. Lat. 
33° 38', long. 74° 6'. 

SEHUL, in the British district of Morad- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro vinces, a 
village on the r 9 ute from tlfe town of Morad- 
abad to Alrnora, and five mil^s N. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 54', long. 73 53'. 
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SEHUREE, in the British district of Goruck- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Goruckpoor to Buraech, 62 
miles N. W*. by W. of the former. Lat. 27° 8', 
long, 82° 3V. 

SEHWAN, in Sinde, a town situate on an 
omirence at the verge of a swamp on the right 
or south-west bank of the Arul, which flows 
from the Lake Manchur into the Indus, and 
which abreast of the town is about 100 yards 
wide, and when lowest twelve feet deep. The 
Tndus, a few years ago, flowed close to the town, 
but is now two miles distant from it. Ruined 
houses, mosques, and sepulchres cover here a 
wide space, and bear evidence of the greatness 
of this city before it was ruined by the Kalora 
princes of Sinde. The houses of the present 
town are of mud, often several stories high, 
and arched. They are superior to those usually 
to be seen in the town^ of Sinde ; but the bazar, 
long, crooked^ nariro#,Nyid covered with mats 
to exclude the scorching beams of the sun, is 
ill supplied with goods, and has little trade. 
The manufactures are inconsiderable, consisting 
of caps, shoes, and petty sicken fabrics. The 
inhabitants are chiefly fishermen or beggars, 
which last olass are supported by the pilgrims 
who flock to the shrine of ^*al Shah Baz, whoso 
memory stands high for sanctity, not only with 
Mussulmans, but flilso with Hindoos. The 
remains of this reputed saint, who was originally 
from Khorasan, lie in a tomb inclosed in a 
quadrangular edifice, covered with a dome and 
lantern, ornamented with smaller domes and 
spires, and with glazed porcelain tiles, bearing 
numerous inscriptions in Arabic characters. 
The gate is of hammered silver, as is the balus- 
trade round the tomb, which is covered with 
rich cloths. The sepulchre is reputed to con- 
tain a considerable treasure, and its keepers 
are endowed with 4 the gardens of Sehwan and 
several villages. Great numbers of pilgrims 
flock to this spot from all parts of Sinde and 
the neighbouring countries ; but neither the 
possession of so sacred a deposit, nor the ex- 
ample of so much devotion, has any beneficial 
effect on the morals of the population, who are 
remarkable for idleness and profligacy. North- 
west of the town, and separated from it by a 
deep channel, is an eminence about eighty feet 
high, having its sides cased with a brick wall. 
The summit is oval, and is 1,200 feet long and 
750 wide. It is covered with ruins and frag- 
ments of pottery ; the remains of towers are 
visible along the circuit of the wall, and two 
fine arched gateways are in tolerable preserva- 
tion. The population of Sehwan is estimated 
by Bumes at about 2,000. Lat. 26° 24', long. 
67 J 55'. 

SEIK STATES.— See Sibhind. 

SEILGOMNA. — A town in the native 6tate 
of Korea, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
68 miles E.N.E. from Sohagpoor, and 101 
miles W. by S. frofti Palamoiy. Lat. 23° 4p', 
long. 82° 20'. 

8EIRSA. — A town in the British district 


of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Rencral, 01 miles 
W. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 40', long. 
87° 30'. 

SEKAYGAHIX). — A town of Burmah, 
situate on the left bank of th£ Trawady river, and 
66 miles S.VY. by W. from Ava. Lat. 21° 22-', 
long. 95° 8'. w 

SEKKAYBEEN.--A town in the British’ 
territory of Pegu, sittaate on the left bank of 
the Ira wady river, and b'9 miles W. by N. from 
Pegu. Lat. 17° 48', long* 95° 16'. 

SEKRORA, in the territory of Oude, a 
British cantonment three miles E. of the left 
hank of the Eastern Suijoo, a feeder of tho 
Ghaghra, 50 miles N.E. of Luckuow, 115 N. 
of Allahabad. The Suijoo is , crossed by a 
ferry : the road towards Lucknow is good in 
dry weather. Lat. 27° 7', long. 81° 44'. 

SEKSURA. — A town in Nepal, situate on 
the left hank of the Arun river, and 101 miles 
E. by N. from Khatmaudoo. Lat. 27° 54', 
long. 86° 55'. 

SEKTJNDRA, in tho P/itish district of 
Cawnpoor, lie^-gov. of the N W. Pro\inies, 
a town on the route from Caw npoor to Jalloun, 
46 miles W. of the former. Lat. 26° 22', long. 
79* 4V. 

SELA GUNGA, a river of independent 
Tipperah, rises in lat. 23° 55', long. 92' 3', 
and flowing first westerly for thirty-nve miles, 
then south for eighteen, falls into tho Goomtee 
river, in lat. 23' 34', long. 9 V' 37'. 

SELIM ABA IX — A town in the British 
district of Burdwan, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 1J 
miles S.E. by S. of Burdwan. Lat. 23 w 4', 
long. 88° 1\ ~ 

SELLEKGOREE. — A town in the British 
distnet of Hinajopore, lieut. gov. of Bengal, 
77 miles N. by W. o£l>inajepore. Lat. 26° 39', 
long. 88° 23'. 

SELON. — A towft in Oude, situate on tho 
right bank of the Saee Nuddeo, and 68 miles 
S E. by 8. from Lucknow. Lat. 20' 1', long. 
81° 31'. 

SEMARA. — A town in Nepal, situate at 
the source of one of the branches of the Jlaptee 
river, and 153 miles \V. fiom Khatmaudoo. 
Lat. 27 B 40', long. 82° 50'. 

SEMARREEA. — A town in tho tcriitoiy 
ofNagpoor, 156 miles E.N.E, from Nagpoor, 
and 77 miles S.S.E. from Ramgurh. ,Lat. 
21° 49', long. 8P 29'. 

SEMBEW GHEWN. — A town ofBuimah, 
situate on the right bank of the Irawady river* 
and 123 miles S.W. frqsn Ava, Lat. 20' 38', 
long. 94° 36'. 

SEMKIJR. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the territory lately belonging to Toola Ram 
Senah puttee, 74 miles E. from Jynteahpore, 
and 89 miles S.S.E. from Nowgong, Lat. 
25° 12*, long. 93° 14'. 

SEMOWLEE. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Bcindia, situate on 
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the right bank of the Aflun river, and 19 
miles N.W. from Gwalior. Lat. 26° 23', 
long. 78°. 

SEMULBAREjS. — A town in the British 
district of Pumeall, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 20 
miles N.E. of Pumeah. Lat. 25° 57', long. 
87° 47'. * 

SEN DH AT.— A town of Rurmah, situate 
on the left bank of the Irawady ’river, and 
40 miles W. from Ata. . Lat. 21° 54', long. 
95° 20'. , 

SENEE.— A town in the native state of 
Photon, situate on the left bank of the Monas 
river, and 103 miles N. by W, from Gowhatty, 
Lat. 27" 38', long. 91° 37 . 

SENGE KHABAB, or INDUS RIVER. 
-See Indus.* 

SENOWRA, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the can- 
tonment of A%urk to that of Etawa, and 
40 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 12*, 
long. 78 36'. 

.SENTULUUtfll, in the Jgjpoot statrf of 
.Teypore, a small town on the mite from Delhi 
to the town of Jeypore, ‘26 miles N.E. of latter. 
It is surrounded bv * rampait, and is 

situate in a saudy plain little capable of pro- 
duction, and consequently scantily cultivated. 
Lat. 27° V, long. 76° 23'. 

SEOGURH. — A town in Oude, S3 miles 
N.E. from Lucknow, and 120 miles E. from 
Shahjelianpoor. Lat. 27° 43', long. 81° 55'. 

SEOHARA, hi the British district of Bij- 
liour, liout. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town ou the foute from l)ehra to Moradabad, 
and 29 miles N.W. of the Latter. The sur- 
rounding country is in general sandy, and 
overrun with jungle. Elevation above the sea 
701 feet ; distance N.W.* from Calcutta 917 
miles. It contains a population of G,41£ inha- 
bitants. Lat. 29° 13, long. 78° 39'. 

S EON DA, in the P»ritisli district of Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a small 
town on the route from the town of Banda to 
Kalleenjur, 25 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 
25° 18', long. % 80° 25'. 

SEONDAR4* iu tho British district of 
Moradabad, lteut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town ou the route from Moradabad to 
Budaoon, 19 miles *S. by E. of the former. 
Lat. *28° 33', long. 7S° 56'. 

SEOTIE. — A river rising in Mirzapoor, 
about lat. 24° 44', loug. 82*16', close to the 
Bujliut Ghat, and at an elevation above the 
sea of probably about 1,000 feet. It holds a 
northerly course of about fifteen miles, and 
then turning to the noith-west, flows by the 
northern base of the Kutra Pass, and receiving 
several small streams, falls into the Bilund, on 
its left side, in lat. 24° 55', long. 82° 8', having 
flowed altogether a distance of •about forty 
miles. • 

SEOWLA^ in the British district of Futteh- 
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pofe, lieut.-gov. of the N f W. Provinces, a 
village on tne route from Cawnpore to the 
town of Futtehpore, and nine miles N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 26° 2', long. 80* 44'. 

SERA, in the British district of Bijnour, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village ou 
the route from Moradabad to Hurdwar* and? 
43 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 29* 24', 
long. 78° 31'. 

SERA, in the territoiy of Mysore, a town 
situate on a tributary of the river Vedavati. 
It has a fort, well built of stone, of considerable 
size, and regular construction. Within are 
the remains of the residence of the former 
nawaub or Mussulman governor. There is 
likewise a large mosque, besides some others 
of less importance, this having been fonnerly 
a very populous place; but it suffered dread- 
fully from the predatory attacks of the Mah- 
rattas, and Tippoo Sultan further urged its 
ruin, by taking away 12,000 families to re- 
plenish the town of Shahar Ganjam, which he 
built on the island of Seringapatym. It has, 
however, since the establishment of British 
supremacy, iu softie degree revived, and con- 
tains a few good streets, 2,000 houses having* 
been built in the first year after the overthrow 
of Tippoo Sultan. Here are two extensive 
tanka, but in few years is yie rain sufficient to 
replenish them, the climate of this pait of 
Mysore being very diy. The overthrow of tho 
monarchy of Vijayanuggi# by a Mussulman 
confederacy, at the great battle of Talikote, 
took place in 1564, and about eighty years 
later Sera was subjugated by the king of 
Beejapoor, and granted in jaghire to Shabjee, 
the father of Sevajee. The town became the 
seat of an extensive provincial government. 
On the'overthrow of the state of Beejapoor by 
Aurungzebe, it appeal s to l^vve become part of 
the soobah or province of the Deccan, and was 
held as a sort of fief, ostensibly subordinate to 
the Nizam, after that officer had attained in- 
dependence. In 1757 it was captured by the 
MahrtAtas ; and though still in theii^ossession, 
it was, iu 1761, nominally conferred on llyder 
AJi, the formidable adventurer of Mysore, by 
Bosalut Juug, the brother of Nizam Ali. 
llyder found little difficulty in making himself 
master of the place. Iu 1767 it came into the 
possession of the Mabrattas, but was imme- 
diately restored for a pecuniary compensation. 
In 1772 it was again wrested from that poten- 
tate by the Mabrattas, but retaken in tho fol- 
lowing year by his son Tippoo iSultan. . In 
1791, when Lord Cornwallis advanced into 
Mysore, it was occupied by the Britiwh. Its 
elevation above the sea has beeu estimated at 
2,223 feet. Distance from Seringapatarn, N., 
92 miles; Bangalore, N.W., 73 ; Madras, W., 
234 ; Mangalore, N.E., 150. Lat. 13° 45', 
loug. 76° 57'. 

SERAEN.— A town injthe British district 
o£ Pooree, one* of the divisions of Cuttack, 
presidency of Bengal, 17 miles N.W. by N. of 
Juggumaut. Lat. 20°, long. 85* 45'. 
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SRRAT, in tho British district of Bundel- 
cund, lieuti-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a 
town on th£ route from Tehree to Saugur, 30 
miles S. of the fonder. Lat. 24° 7', long. 78* 60'. 

SERAI GUNGOH, in tho British district 
of Sjiharunpoor, a village on the route from 
Kumal to Suharuopoor, and 23 miles N.E. of 
the former town. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
988 miles. Lat. 29° 40', long. 77° 20'. 

8ERAMPORE, in the British district of 
Iloogly, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on tho 
right or western bank of the river Hoogly. 
Heber describes it as “a handsome place, kept 
beautifully olean, and looking more ‘like a 
European town than Calcutta, or any of its 
neighbouring cantonments ;** and, viewed from 
the opposite side of the river, it ha£ a peculiarly 
pleasing appearance. Here are a court-house, 
and a large building which was the govern- 
ment house during Danish rule. The place 
acquired Borne celebrity as being the spot 
where, in the latter part of the last century, 
the Baptist missionaries established themselves, 
and where they prosecuted. their labours for 
the advancement of Christianity in India, and 
♦for the acquisition by Europeans of a know- 
ledge of the languages of the East. The in- 
stitution which they reared attracted to the 
place a degree of attention which otherwise it 
certainly wonld never have commanded. 

Serainpore was at one time the Alsatia of 
Calcutta, and afforded refuge to schemers, in- 
solvent debtors, and reckless adventurers, who 
had found it prudent to disappear from that 
metropolis. It was in consequence a bustling, 
lively, gay, dissipated place ; but the state of 
affairs has been changed by the loss of its im- 
munities, wliioh having been found very trou- 
blesome to the jurisdiction of the East-India 
Company, the plata haa- been purchased from 
the Danes, and formally transferred to the 
British : the pecuniary equivalent was calcu- 
lated at twenty-five years’ purchase of the net 
revenue. Serampore is noted for its manufac- 
ture of pape\ The supply required for the 
impressions of the Calcutta Gazette is furnished 
from hence ; and the coareer quality, denomi- 
nated cartridge-paper, is said to be equal in 
every respect to that of England. Population 
of town, exclusive of that of the suburl>s, 
13,000 ; distant from Calcutta, N., 18 miles. 
Lat. 22* 46', long. 88° 24'. 

SERAMPORE. — A town in the British 
district of Itamgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
61 miles E. by N, of Hazareebagh, Lat. 
24* 8', long. 86* 20'. 

SERAN. — A town in the native hill pro- 
vince of Koonawar, situate on the left bank of 
the Sutlej river, and 46 miles N.E. by E. from 
Simla. Lat. 81° 30', long, 77° 61'. 

SERAO, in Gurwhal, a small town in the 
valley of the Budeqgir, and on the left bank of 
the river of that name. It is fiituate amidsff a 
large extent of terraces, formed on the decli- 
vity of the mountain rising behind it, and 


carefully cultivated. Serao is 7,885 feet abov6 
the sea, Lat. 30° 57', long. 78° 17'. 

SERGOONG. — A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, 62 miles N. by E. from Dufrung, 
and 73 miles N.W. from Bisfinath. Lat. 27° 18', 
long. 92° 17'. 

SERTEKALA. — A town in the British, 
district of Singboom, on tho south-west frontier 
of Bengal, 18 miles N.E. from Chaibassa, and 
86 miles S.W. by W*. from Burraboom. Lat. 
22° 46', long. 86° 58'. > 

SERI NAG UR. — See Sireenugouh. 

SERINGAPATAM, a celebrated fortress 
and town, formerly the capital of the territory 
of Mysore, is situate on the western extremity 
of an island in the river Cauvcry. The island 
is about three miles in lengtw and one in 
breadth, and the writer by whom these dimen- 
sions are furnished, describes it as having " a 
most dreary, ugly appearance,* inasmuch as 
naked rock and dirty mud walls are its most 
piedominant features.” The town of Seringa- 
patam is an ill-built, mean place, with narrow 
streets, and h^^ea ill ventilated, hot, and ex- 
cessively inc(®rqnient for Europeans . it is 
described by the author already quoted as 
altogether "a sink of nastiness." Water is, 
however, abundantly supplied fiom the river 
Cauvery, which washes the walls on the 
northern and south-west suits. The rampaits 
rising from the banks on those sides were the 
weakest parts of the defences. Tip poo Sultan 
injudiciously confiding in the difficulties which 
the river presented to assailants, though it 
may be forded during the dry season. In the 
rainy season, however, it is a great torrent, 
utterly unfordable^ and at all times, the 
rapidity of the current and roughness of 
the bed, filled with rocks and fragments 
of granite, render the fording it a matter of 
some difficulty. Tlie ground-plan of the in- 
closed space is an ir-egular pentagon, measur- 
ing in diameter, from south-east to the north- 
west angle, about one and a half mile, and 
three-quarters of a mile in breadth. On the 
east and south sides, which are not washed by 
the river, Tippoo Sultan erected defences, very 
massive and neavy, and, though not skilfully 
planned, offering such resistance to an attack, 
that the final aud conclusive oiv' in 1799 was 
made across the Cauveiy, in preference to an 
attempt to breach those enormous masses. 
The palace of Tippoo Sqltan is within the fort, 
and iB a very large building, formerly sur- 
rounded by a strong qnd lofty wall of stone 
and mud. It is, however, of very mean 
appearance, but has sorfle spacious apartments? 
which, after the place was taken, were used for 
barracks ; but, in consequence of defective 
ventilation, they were but indifferently suited 
for the purpose. The inclosing rampart of 
this inner work has been destroyed, and the 
space has been planted with trees. Contiguous 
is the fine ‘and lofty temple of Sriranga, the 
tutelar deity ; ftDd at no great distance the 
ancient palace of the Hindoo rajahs of Mysore. 
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The Shehr Ganjara, a considerable suburb de- ho signally defeated the forces of Tippoo 
tached from the fortified town, and east of it, Sultan on the north bank of the Cauvery, and 
was demolished by T.ipj>oo Sultan on the eve having succeeded in establishing a (considerable 
of tho investment *.f the place, lest it might force on the island, the town and fort were 
afford shelter to tlfte besiegers; but after the nearly invested on aU sides/ when further W 
ca-pture it was rebuilt with considerable regu- tilities were averted by the arrangement of a 
larity. The population of the island in the treaty, under which tlic ruler of Mysore oeded 
•reign of Tippoo hag been conjectured to have one-half of his dominions, paid 3,300,000J. to 
amounted to 150,000, all supported by the court defray the expenses of the war, and gave up 
ami army, scarcely any manufactures having to the custody of Lord Cornwallis two of his 
been established. This estimate can hardly, sons, to be detained as hostages till the con- 
liowever, be assumed as approaching to cor- ditions were fulfilled. In 1798 Tippoo Sultan 
rectness, as in 1800, the population, exclusive was so infatuated as to seek the aid of France 
of the garrison and its followers, was taken to | to overthrow the British power in India, 
be only 31,895. The number is now only j Thereupon, in the following year, a British 
12,744, the place “ having been abandoned as a army, amounting to 26,S02 men, with the 
military station, in consequence of the deadly addition of the subsidiary force of the Nizam 
character of #n endemic fever which prevailed of 10,157, spid 6,000 irregular horse in the 
there, and which for several years carried off service of the same potentate, proceeded to 
vast numbers both of Europeans and natives ; i chastise the insolent contriver of this insane 
and it is now fast falling into decay, and l>e- design. On the 5th April, Seriugapatam was 
coming every year more and more deserted.*’ invested with an ordnance train of forty batter- 
Sriranqapatna, ’the name of which has by ing-gundf fifty-seven field pieces, and seven 
British usage passed into Seriugapatam, is howitzers. On the 3rd of May, the British 
said to* have bftou founded by Sri 1 tang, j batteries had ma^e a practicable breach ; and 
an ancient prince, who callojl it Sri Rang at one in the afternoon of the succeeding day, 
Patna, or the town of Sri Rang ; but, a storming party of 4,376 men mounted the 
according to another account, it was founded rampart, and wheeling, one party to the right, 
sis late as 1454, l»j a devolve, who named it the other to the left, after a long ami desperate 
the city of Sri H.mga, or tho lioly Ranga, ' conflict, accompanied witfc dreadful carnage, 
which is jonsidcred to he one of the names of j became masters of the place, Tippoo Sultan 
Vishnu. Native legends again ascribe its , himself falling by the haml, it is believed, of a 
foundation to tjie wives of Ravana, the giant i private soldier. The territory of the fallen 
tyrant of Lanka or Ceylon, who, foreseeing his | despot, already gieatly diminished by the re- 
approaching destruction by Rama, caused theibults of the fowner war with the English, was 
females of his family to escape by flying north- 1 divided, and a portion allotted to the titular 
ward. No historical recot a*, however, trace I rajah of Mysore, the representative of the race 
its existence ,eailier than 1610, when it was which HyderAli had supplanted. The island, 
acquired by the Raj Wadegar, a chief of ' town, aud fort of Seriugapatam were retained 
Mysore, and made the seat of his government, j by the British as a military station, but, being 
though there is some reason to belie\e it to | found unsuitable, the place was subsequently, 
have been previously the Ves id cnee of the vice - 1 on account of malaria, abandoned for that pur- 
roy of the great rajah pf Vijayanagat. In j pose, but still remains a possession of the 
1697 it was besieged by a tumultuary army 1 British government. Elevation above the sea 


of Mali rat Las, who were repulsed with great 
slaughter. In 1755 it was besieged by the 
army of M. Hussy, acting on behalf of Salabut 
dung, claiming to be soubhadar of the Deccan, 
whose hostility was bought off by the payment 
of a large sum as ai rears of tribute, hi 1765 
it was cbosc^i^jy the formidable adventurer 
Ryder Ali as the seat of his government. In 
1772 it was again besieged by the Mahrattas, 
who’ departed on receiving from Ilyder Ali 
15,0^,001) rupees, with the promise of a like 
sum at a future period. In 1791, the British 
government being engaged in war with Tippoo 
•Sultan, son and successor of Hyder Ali, Lord 
Cornwallis, governor-general and commander- 
in-chief, after having, 'without opposition, 
ascended the ghats by the Mugh Pass, and 
stormed Bangalore, arrived before Seringa- 
patarn, but from want of provisions lie was 
[ obliged to relinquish the siege, and retrace his 
I course in the direction of Bangalore. Resum- 
ing his operations in the beginning of 1792 
with ou army better appointed and provisioned, 
' 5 T 


2,41 2 feet ; distance from Madras, W., 248 miles ; 
from bangalore, S.W., 70 ; Mangalore, E., 130 ; 
Bombay, S.E., 515 ; Hydcrrbad, S., 360 ; Cal- 
cutta, S.W., 1,045.. Lat. 12° 25', long. 76° 45'. 

SER1NGHAM. — A town on an island 
formed by the division of the river Camery 
into two streams. The island is fourteen miles 
long from east to west, and nearly^ two in 
breadth ; the town is one mile and a half N. 
from Trichinopoly. Lat. 10° 51', long. 78° 46’. 

SERNAL, in Gurwhal, a village on the left 
hank of the Budiar, a feeder of the .himna. 
It is situate amidst groves of mulberry and 
apricot-trees, on a fertile expanse rising gently 
up the side of a mountain. Elevation above 
the sea 7, ‘255 feet. Lat. 30° 54’, long. 78° 18'. 

SEROHEE.— A small raj or state of Raj- 
pootana, named from its principal place. It 
is bounded on the north-west by the territory 
erf Joudpore ; fin the noAh-east by Godwar ; 
on the east by the territory of Mewar or 
Ode> pore ; and on tho south by the dominions 
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of the Guicowar. H lies between Lit. 24° 23' — 
25 n 16', long. 72° 10' — 73°P2', and the area is 
estimated at 3,024 square miles. The eastern 
and north-eastern parts of the territory are 
hilly, extending over the north- western slope 
of the Aravulli, and inclining towards the 
desert of Marwar, towards which numerous 
streams flow in a north-westerly direction, pnr- 
suiug their course to the river Loni, by the 
channel of which they tind their way into the 
Gulf of Cutch. The southern and south eastern 
part is very mountainous and rugged, con- 
taining the lofty mountain Aboo, and the 
various ridges branching from it. The eleva- 
tion of the summit of Mount Aboo has been 
estimated at nearly 6,000 feet above the sea. 
Many splendid ruins, especially at Chandravati 
# and on Mount Aboo, indicate the former pros- 
perity and civilization of this state, now greatly 
declined. An important commercial route 
lying through this country from Guzerat to the 
great mart of Palee, in the territory of Joud- 
pore, contributes to its reviving welfiffe. The 
annual revenue of the rao or prince is estimated 
at 70,000 rupees, out of which a tribute has 
been claimed by the state of Joudpore. The 
military force consists of 200 cavalry and 600 
infantry, exclusive of the feudal troops of the 
jaghiredars, but the whole population, con- 
sisting principally * of the predatory tribes 
Minas, Grasias, and Eheels, are armed The 
rao is of the Deora subdivision of the fchauhan 
tribe of Rajpoots. 

This state was for some time considered a 
district of Joudpore. Tod says, “ For a few 
thousand rupees annually paid to the British 
government by Serohee, who, however, pro- 
tested against being a party to its ultimate 
disposition, which might otherwise a,t some 
future period have again involved her inde- 
pendence, she was *enfrrfhchised for ever fiom 
the claims of Marwar, and now looks to the 
British government alone.” A treaty was 
formally concluded, October 31st, 1823, be- 
tween that government and the rao of Serohee. 
The country has been greatly misgoverned ; 
and m compliance with the solicitations of its 
ruler the administration lias been assumed for 
a term of years by the British government. 

SEROHEE. — A town of Rajpootana, on 
the route from Nuaseerabad to Deesa, 183 
miles SfW. of the foimer, and 67 N.E. of the 
latter. The present town is supposed to have 
been founded in 1424, and to have been named 
originally Sheopooree. It superseded the ori- 
ginal city of Serohee ; the ruins of which are 
still observable at no great distance. Since 
taken under British protection, Serohee has 
become a place of Some commerce and wealth, 
though not many years ago it was merely an 
expanse of ruins. The extent of the town is 
rather considerable ; the houses are good, and 
built of brick, but piany are still untenanted. 
The palace of the rao or chief, which stands on 
a slightly-elevated site, has no architectural 
beauty to attract notice. The sword-blades 


manufactured at Serohee arc celebrated for 
their excellence now as formerly. On this 
point, Ali Mohammed Khan affirms “ the 
swords of Sirohi are celebrated everywhere 
and adds, ** there are no belter reeds than such 
as are procured in this country ; so that they 
are cairied to HindooHk.n, Persia, and other 
countries for the manufacture of arrows. ”• 
Distance from Mbow* N.W., 243 miles ; from 
Oo]ein, N.W., 220 ; from Neemiicli, AV., 130 ; 
Agra, S. W., 300. Lat. 24° 60', long. 72 66 . 

SEROIIEE. — A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 50 miles 
N.W. of Purneah Lat. 26‘ 25', long. MT 67'. 

SERONCHA. — A town in Hyderabad, oi 
the Nizam’s dominions, situate on the left bank 
of the Wein Gunga river, and 142 miles N E. 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 55', long. 70° 56 . 

SERONGE.— See Stronj, 

8EROOR. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 30 
miles S.W. by W. of Ahmednuggur. A road 
connecting tho two towns was constructed in 
1836, at a cost of 1,200 iupe<w per mife. Lat. 
18° 50', long. 74° 25'. 

SEROAVLEE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N?W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Baieilly to Moradabad, 
20 miles AV.N.AV. of the former. Lat. 28° 30', 
long. 79° 10'. 

SERB AW, in the peninsula of Ka tty war, 
province of Guzerat, a town r in the prant ni 
subdivision of Rajhote, situate 11 miles N.E. by 
N. from tho town of Rajkoto, a.id 94 miles S.AV. 
from Ahniedabad. Lat. 22° 47', long. 71 10'.* 

SERRUVIAL.-^-A town in the British dis- 
trict of Madura, presidency of Madias, 38 miles 
E. of Madura. Lat. 9 58', long. 78 43'. 

SERR\ r AH, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town with a fort, in the 
prant or division of Jlallar, on a stream called 
the River of Serryali. The town and foit aic 
two miles and a half from the mouth of the* 
river, which not admitting large ships, they 
are compelled to anchor in a channel between 
two reefs about three miles off. Notwith- 
standing this unfavourable circiynstance, it is 
a place of considerable traffic.^ Distance from 
Ahracdabad, S.AV., 190 miles'; *Baroda, W., 
220. Lat. 22° 18', long. 69" 47'. 

SERUMOGAY. — A town in tho British 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Mrdras 
23 miles N. by E. of Coimbatoor, Lat. 11° 20', 
long, ir 4'. 

SERWA, in Bundeleund, a small town oi» 
the route from Banda to Saugor, by the Hua- 
poor Pass, 110 miles S.AV. of the former, 62 
N.E. of the latter. It has a bazar, and watei 
from wells, but supplies are rather scarce. 
Lat. 24° 28', long. 7JT 20'. 

KESSARUH.— A town in the native state 
of Bhawulpoor, 67 iuileB S.E. from Bhftwul- 
pocw, and 70 miles N.W. from Beekanecr. 
Lat. 28° 46', long. 72° 37'. 
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SETAPOOR, in the territory of Oudo, a 
British cantonment on the route from Bareilly 
to Lucknow, 105 miloH IS.E. of the former, 51 
N.W. of the latter. Supplies and water are 
abundant. The rryid in this part of the route 
is good ; the country open, and but partially 
cultivated. Lat. 27 .35', long. 80° 44'. 

• SETROONJEJJ, a river rising in the penin- 
sula of Kattywar, province of Guzerat, in lat. 
21* 15', long. 70° 45', .and, flowing easterly for 
sixty miles, falls into the Gulf of Cambay, in 
lat. 21° 16', long. 72 # 5'. 

SEITNT, in the British district of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Jubbulpoor 
to Nagpoor, 82 miles S. by W. of the former. 
The district of which this town is the prin- 
cipal place uninhabited by Uoonds, and apjuiars 
to have been less skilfully mauaged than the 
other districts of the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territory. Measures have been suggested for 
its amelioration. Lat. 22° 1', long. 79° 40'. 

SEVERN D LiOOG. — See Soowijrndroog . 

HE VCR. — A "town in the British district of 
Counbatoor, presidency of Madras, 25 miles 
N.E. of Counbatoor. Lat. 11* 15', long. 
77 ‘ 16'. • 

HEWAGANJ, in the jaghire of Myhir, 
territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, a village 
on the »>ute from Mirzapoor to Jubbulpoor, 
171 miles S.W. of former, 74 N.E. of latter, 
tt has water from wells and tanks, but supplies 
must be collected from the surrounding coun- 
try. Lat. 24 1 tf', long. 80 J 32', 

• SEW ALIK MOUNTAINS.— A low but 
extensive range, bounding on the north-east 
the plain of* Sirhiud and that of the doab 
between the Jumna and the Gauges. The 
name Sewalik is applied to that series of 
summits or ridges whiefr extend in a north- 
west direction from the right bank .of the 
Ganges. Hills, howeveiP, of similar character 
to the Sewabk, rising on the left bank, are 
continuous with the mountains of Kumaon, 
and, diverging from them a little farther south- 
east, inclose the l’atlec Boon. Trail describes 
this part, south-west of Patlee Loon, “as a 
low range v?f hills, which contains numerous 
passes, some«jf them practicable for wheel- 
ca Triages." * Royle, indeed, states that this low 
range of recent formation may be traced from 
Roopur, on the Sfttlej, in lat. 30' 58', long. 
76^36', to the bottom of the Sikkim hills, in 
lat. 26° 30', long. 88° 30', a distance of about 
S00 miles. It decreases in elevation to the 
east of the Ganges ; and, as already observed, 
the name Sewalik is applied to that portion 
which, at Jts south-eastern extremity, near 
Hurd war, in lat. 29 J 58', long. 78* 14', forms 
the right side of tlu» gorge through which the 
Ganges flows into the plain of Hindoostau. 
Its length from Hurd war to Roopur, in a 
direction from south-east to i*orth-west, is 
about 155 miles; in breadth, where widest, 
about ten. In tlie northern part, towards the 


Sutlej, the range is little more than a succes- 
sion of sandhills. According to Jacquemont, 
“the Pinjor valley is separated from the plains 
by a sort of downs, from sixty rnetJeB to eighty 
in height, and composed -of sand scarcely 
consolidated.” The highest part is about lat. 
30° 17', long. 77° 50', between the Tiudi and 
Lai Derwaza passes, and in that vicinity "some 
of the peaks have an elevation of about 3,500 
feet above the sea. The Sewalik hills have a 
direction parallel to the great chain of the 
Himalayas, with nearly a similar dip, the Blope 
being towards the north, and the abutment to 
the south. In this part they rise at once in 
an abrupt mural front from the plain, extend- 
ing to the south-west, but slope gradually on 
the north-east side towards the Dhoons, or 
valley lying between tbcm and the Rase of the 
Himalaya, ffhe strata of which they are com- 
posed dippiug in that direction at an angle of 
from 20° to 38°. As they run in a direction 
from south-east to north-west, the numerous 
gorges by which they are crossed have a 
direction generally from south-west to north- 
east. Those gorges cut the ranges into a 
succession of i%rallel ridges, the ends of 
which are steep towards the plain, and sloping 
towards the Doons. They arc thus described 
by Dr. Royle : — “ In many places each hill, if 
separated, might lie represented by a right- 
angled triangle, the base resting on the pass, 
the perpendicular facing towards the south- 
west, and the hypothenuse sloping towards the 
north-east, and corresj Kindi ng in dip wdth the 
strata. This side is sometimes continued to 
the level of the pass ; at others, another hill, 
with its perpendicular side, seems to arise from 
the middle of the last, and is itself in like 
manner succeeded by a third, forming a succes- 
sion of abrupt and sloping sides like the teeth 
of a saw." In the phra^ology of geologists, 
they are of tertiary or alluvial formation, con- 
sisting of subordinate beds of clay, loose- 
grained sandstone, with much n ica interposing, 
conglomerate cemented by calcareous matter, 
beds *>f gravel and rolled stones, consisting of 
various kinds of rock, granite, trap, limestone, 
clayslate, gneiss, micaceous schists, and all 
other formations "which enter into the com- 
position of tho Himalayas ; thus offering an 
explanation plausible at least of the origin of 
the range, in the supposition that it was 
originally the debris svrept down from tho 
Himalaya, and subsequently upheaved by an 
earthquake of great extent and force. Parallel 
in some degree to the Sewalik Mountains, and 
inclosed between them and the Himalayas, 
is a succession of valleys, — north - west the 
Pinjor Doon, south-east that of the Kyarda 
Doou, and south-east, of this last the l)ehra 
Doon. The line of direction of the range is 
crossed by the Ganges, tho Jumna, the Mar- 
kunda, an offset of the Soorsutty, the Gagnr, 
and some other .streams of hss importance ; 
Jjut in general the drainage of the Doons is 
parallel to die direction of the range, and 
cither to tho north-west or south-east. Thus 
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the Pinjor Doon is drained by the Sursa, 
flowing north-west*; the Kyarda Doon by the 
Batta or Bhuta, flowing south-east ; the I)ehra 
Doon by the Asnn, flowing north-west, the 
Kuswa flowing south-east. The geology of 
the Sovvalik ia characterized by the occurrence 
o£ enormous quantities of fossil remains of 
animals, especially mammalia. Of those the 
most remarkable is the Sivatherium, an extinct 
ruminant of gigantic dimensions, exceeding 
those of the rhinoceros : it was horned, and 
provided, like the tapir, with a short trunk. 
Here also have been discovered fossil remains 
of the family of quadrumana, the existence of 
which in a fossilized state had previously* been 
generally denied. The Sewalik is in many 
places covered with forests of saul, fir, cotton- 
tree, and various other kinds. Jocquemont 
represents it as presenting a very varied field 
of research to the botanist, but of uninterest- 
ing appearance, being little more than an ex- 
tensive copse, dense with underwood and herb- 
age of large growth, above which timber-trees 
grow at considerable intervals. 

SEWAR. — A town in the British district of 
Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 41 miles S. by W. 
of Bettiah. Lat. 26 ’ IV, long. 84° 25'. 

SEWARRA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 127 miles S.W. by S. from Jodh- 
poor, and 42 miles N.'from Deesa. Lat. 24° 50', 
long. 72 3 . «r 

SEWEHUT, in the British district of Al- 
lahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from Allahabad can- 
tonment to lhat of Purtabgurh, in Oude, eight 
miles N. of the former, 23 S. of the latter. 
Lat. 25 36', long. 81 J 55'. 

SEWN A. — A town in the British district of 
Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 21 miles N.W. 
by W. of Poonah. Lat. IS 3 42', long. 73' 35'. 

SEWNEE, in Hyderabad, or territory of the 
Nizam, a town near the north-east frontier, 
towards Nagpore, situate on a small mcr tn- 
1 nitary to tl*;> Peingunga. Distance fioM the 
city of Hyderabad, N., 200 miles ; from the 
city of Nagpoor, S.W., 80. Lat. 20 J 15', long. 
78° 28'. 

SEWUNGAON. — A town in one of the 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 36 miles 
E.S.E. from Ellichpoor, and 20 miles N.E. 
from Onfraouttec. Lat. 20 58', long. 3'. 

SEWUNWARRAIf . — A town in the terri- 
tory of Nagpoor, 111 miles E.S.E. from Nag- 
poor, and 145 miles S. from Ramgurh. Lat. 
20° 45', long. 80° 50'. 

SEYIIUJ. — A river of Malwa, rising in lat. 
24° 27', long. 78° 25', aud, flowing through 
Scindia’s territory for about forty miles, fulls 
into the Betwa, on the right bank, in lat. 25°, 
long. 78° 23'. 

SEYLOO. — A town in the territory of Nag- 
poor, 34 miles S.W. frbm Nagpoor, and 81 milea, 
E.S.E. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 50', long. 
78° 45'. 


SEYMREE, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village ou 
the route from Muttra cantonment to Delhi, 
and 18 miles N.W. of the fonucr. Lat. 27° 40', 
long. 7r 36'. 

SEYNGUR, called also Kuroon, a small 
river of the Doab, rises fci the British district 
of Allygurh, lat. 27° 50', long. 78 r 12'. As its 
source is on the south-western bide of the crest 
or slightly elevated trjfcct which Btretches down 
the middle of the Doab, its course, though very 
tortuous, generally in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, tends towards the river Jumna, into which 
it falls, on the left side, about fifteen miles 
below Calpee. About sixty miles from its 
source, it is crossed by the route from Etawah 
to Futtehgurh,. and is there fordable. Tt is 
also fordable where it is crossed, tabout thirty 
miles lower down, by the route from Etawah 
to Cawnpore ; aud also fifteen miles still farther 
down, where it is crossed by the route from 
Calpee to Futtehgurh, in Lit. 26 J 28', long. 
79° 34' ; and is also fordable where crossed, 
thirty-six miles lower down, by the route fiom 
Calpee to Cawnpore. Its total length of course 
is about 210 miles. 

SEYRAH, in Guzerat, or the territory of 
the Guicowar, a town on asmaKriver tributary 
to the Muhi or Mhi. Distance from the city 
of Ahmcdahad, E., 65 miles. Lat. 22 J 55', 
long 73 3 37'. • 

SHABAZPORE RIVER. — One of the 
mouths of the Megna, flowing efist of the island 
of Deccan Shabuzpore into the sea, in lat, 
22 27% long. 91 3'. 

SHA DA UTPOOR, in Hindi*, a town on the 
route from Larkhana toGundava, and 25 miles 
N.V r . of the foiiiaer place. It is situate in a 
harieu tract, nearly destitute of population, 
and described by Kennedy as moio like the 
bed of a salt lagoon, in an interval of spring 
tides, than an inland district.” To the north- 
west stretches the dreary tract called the Vat 
or desert of Shikar poor, noticed by the same 
writer as “a boundless level plain of induiattd 
clay of a dull earthen colour, and showing signs 
of being sometimes under water. At first a 
few bushes were apparent here and there, 
growing gradually mote and more uistant, until 
at last not a sign of vegetable Ijfe was to bo 
recognised.” Lat. 27° 46', long. 67° 55'. 

SHADEEABAI), in the British district of 
Ghazeepore, a town situate on the Bisu, a small 
river tributary to the Ganges, distant 12 miles 
N.W. from Ghazeepore cantonment, 32 N.E. 
from Benares. Lat. 25° 40\ long. S3 22'. 

SHADIPOOR. -A town within the domi- 
nions of Gholab Singh, the lulor of Cashmere, 
nine miles N. W. from Siriuagur, and 112 miles 
N.E. from Jhelum. Lat. 34° 7', long. 7 V 53'. 

SI1ADOWRA. -A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia, 117 miles 
S.S.W. from {Iwalior, and 92 miles N.W. by 

N. from Saugur. ij&t. 24 c 37', long. 77° 40'.. 

SHAGURI1. — A town of Sinde, in the ter- 
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ritory belonging to Ali Moorad, 86 miles S.E. 
by E. from Bukkur, ami 53 miles VV. by N. 
from Jessulmeer. Lat. 27 u , long. 70 6'. 

SHAHABAD, ift Cashmere, a town formerly 
a favourite residence of the Mogul emperors, 
but now ruinous and neglected. It is situate 
in a long narrow valldjr, bounded on the south- 
west by the PaDjal of Banihal, and on the 
north-east by a ridge of green hills several 
miles in length, dividing from the valley of 
Bureng or Brcng. Tfe? valley in some places 
has a width not exceeding 1,000 yards. It is 
watered by a stream flowing from the celebrated 
spring of Vernag, and which lower down, 
where increased by several small feeders, is 
called the river Sandaren. Accounts received 
by "Vignc represented the valley to be very 
rich in mines t>f iron and copper. 

The neighbourhood of Shahabad is celebrated 
for its fruits, especially apples, and for its 
wheat, considered the finest in Cashmere. The 
towfn, when visited by Moorcroft, had a bazar 
and a few shops, at which provisions, coarse 
cloth, and very fine honey were sold, It was 
’ fnrmerljPtho residence of the most powerful of ( 
the seven hereditary maleks, or wardens ap- j 
pointed by the emperor Akbar to watch over; 
the passes of Cashmere The malek of Shaha- \ 
bad had chargo of the pass of Banihal, and i 
enjoyed a considerable income from lands held | 
in jagbire* Shahabad has an elevation of 5.600 
feet above the sea. Lat. 33 J 32', long. 75' 16'. 

SfT AHA BAD, in the Raj poo t territory of 
Jhallowa, a own on the route from Cal pee to 
the town of KotAh, 225 miles S W. of former, 1 
ifli E. of latter. It has a good bazar, and water 1 
and supplies arc abundant. Lat. 25° 13', long. | 
77 ^ 12 '. * | 

SHAHABAD, in Sirhind, a town on the | 
left bank of the Sursooli. here nearly devoid of | 
water in winter, but sometimes in summer a, 
deep and violent tomnl.* It is de-criUbd by 1 
Jacquemont as a heap of filth and ruins. The 
population is returned at 10.S52. Tlieie is a 
bazar, and supplies are abundant, as the neigh- 
bouring country is fertile and well cultivated. 
Distant N.VV. from Calcutta 1,002 miles. Lat. 
30° 10', long. 

SHAHABAJLh — A town in the jaghire of 
Rani poor, lieht.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
Lat. 28 J 31', long. 79 4'. 

{SHAHABAD, in* the ten itory of Oudc, a 
town % on tho route from Lucknow to Shahje- 
hanpoor, 15 miles H. of the latter, and 30 miles 
N.E. of Puttcbgurh. Tieffenthaler describes it, 
about a.d. 17/0, “ of considerable circuit; and 
nearly in tho middle is a palace of brick, 
strengthened" with towers* like a fortress, with 
a vestibule and spacious covered colonnade. 
Most of tho houses are of brick, and there is a 
fine mosque built of tlie same mateiial, and 
inclosed by a wall. Tho town extends a mile 
from north to south, its breadth h something 
less, but of its flourishing state little remains.” 
When visited by Tennant, a.d. 1799, it was an 


expanse of ruins, “that appeared in the form 
of bills and broken swells crumbling to dust 
yet Heber found it,* 1824, “ a considerable 
town, or almost city, with the remains of for- 
tifications, and many large houses.” According 
to Tieffcnthaler, it was founded by Angot, the 
nephew of Rama, king of Oude ; and if so* 
must bo of high antiquity, as Rama is con- 
sidered to have reigned 1,600 years B.C. : hence 
it is sometimes called Angotpur. It was reno- 
vated by Dilawar Khan, au Afghan chief con- 
temporary with Aurungzelje. At present it 
has a bazar and encamping-ground, close to 
which are two tauks lined with brick. The 
road t<4 the north, or towards Sbahjehanpoor, 
is good ; to the south-east, or toward-* Luck- 
now, very bad. Lat. 27° 39', long. 80 w 1'. 

SHAIIAl^AD, in the lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
a British district, bounded on the north by the 
British districts of Ghazeepoor and Sarun ; on 
the south-east by the British districts of Patna 
andBchar ; on the south by the British district 
of Behar$ on the west by the British district 
of Mirzapore ; and on the north-west by the 
British districts &f Benares and Ghazeepoor. 
Jt lies between lat. 24 J 30' — 25^46', long. 
83° 20'— 84 1 56' ; is 106 miles in length fiom 
north-east to south-west, and fifty-six in 
bread tli : the area is stated at 4,403 square 
miles. About a third of the entire district, 
situate ifi its south-western part, is rough and 
elevated, forming a sort of highland, rising on 
the surface into small detached hills, nearly 
equal m height. The average elevation of this 
irregular plateau is probably about 5o0 feet 
above the more depressed country on the banks 
of the Ganges or the Sone, or about 700 feet 
above the leuel of the sea. 

The climate ia very sultry in the latter part 
of spring and the early pa#t of .summer, and 
the succeeding rains are usually heavy. The 
winters are generally mild, yet ti osts are not 
unknown. West winds prevail tor half the 
year, from the middle of October to that of 
April. * There are some peculiarities in parts 
of the district as to winds, tho notice of which 
would require too much minuteness. 

The t’arumnassa rises a few miles from the 
southern frontier of the district, of which it 
forms the western boundary for ten miles, and 
subsequently the north-western for sixty miles, 
dividing it from the districts Miifcapoor, 
Benares, and Ghazeepoor : it does not appear 
to be navigable. The Ganges forms the north- 
westeA and northern boundaries tor eighty- 
eight miles* dividing the district from those of 
Ghazeepoor and Sarun. It is navigable for 
craft of considerable burthen, and in the lower 
part of its course iu this district is generally a 
mile wide. The Sone, flowing eastward from 
the district of Mirzajiore, touches on this dis- 
trict at its south-western extremity, and, taking 
a direction north-easterly, forms for 110 miles 
its southern an^l aouth-easfern boundary, divid- 
ing it from the distiict of Behar ; and for 
twenty-five miles more its eastern boundary, 
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dividing it from tlje district of Patna. In the 
rainy season, it is too rapid for navigation above 
the mouth of its tributary* the Kiyul, 108 miles 
from its confluence with the Ganges ; and in j 
the dry season is too shallow in that part of its 
course for boats of any considerable burthen, 
*hough floats are then conveyed downwards, 
being pushed over the shoals. Below the mouth 
of the Kiyul it is navigable for boats of ten or 
twelve tons burthen . Thus the total ri ver navi- 
gation of the district is about 200 miles. Those 
principal rivers receive numerous small streams 
and torrents, flowing during the rainy season, 
but dry in some parts at other times of the year. 
The low country, forming the greater part of the 
district, is very level, especially to the north and 
west ; and parts are liable anuually to be inun- 
dated. The portion of soil unfit for the plough 
is very trifling ; close to the hills it is excellent. 
The soil may be divided into two kinds, one 
consisting of fine sand mixed with loose mould, 
the other of a tenacious clay intermixed with 
coarse sand : the latter, on the whole, is reck- 
oned the most valuable, producing wheat, 
barley, and all winter crops, yithout irrigation*. 
In the northern portion of the district the soil 
is of the utmost richness, and consists of land j 
regularly flooded by the Ganges. It forms the 
most valuable part of the district, and the crops 
there never fail. r>The river deposits a fine 
mould, and scarcely ever covers a field with 
sand. 

The lands best suited for irrigation are 
cropped with rice, which is considered the 
staple crop where it can be successfully culti- 
vated. It is both a rubbee, or crop sown at 
the commencement of winter and reaped in 
spring, and kurreef, or that sown in the begin- 
ning of summer and reaped in autumn . Besides 
those already mentioned, cjops of various kinds 
are produced for • aliment or condiment; as 
maize, millet, maruya (Eleusine coracana), 
gram (Cicer arietinuml, lentils, various sorts of 
kidney-beans or phaseoli, till or sesame, ricinus 
or castor-oil seed, and some other oil-seeds, 
melons and other cucurbitaceous plants ; most 
of the European garden vegetables, which thrive 
well in the cool season ; ginger, turmeric, and 
capsicum. Sugar is raised to considerable 
extent. Of commercial crops, an important one 
is cotton, though attempts to introduce the 
profitable culture of American cotton have not 
been Successful. Of the rest, the chief are 
indigo, opium, tobaoco, and betel-leaf. There 
are aeveral hundred square miles of juimle and 
forest, but the trees are stunted ; and nucha- 
nan states that in the whole district there are 
not ten fine trees of natural growth. Hence, 
timber oannot be obtained of sufficient size for 
houses suited for accommodating Europeans ; 
and in the large buildings constructed by the 
natives, stone is exclusively used. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are cotton cloths, threads, 
tapes, strings, faerie of silk, and of mixed 
Bilk and cotton, paper, spirits/ oil, the extrac- 
tion of salt from brine drawn from wells, sugar, 
and the extraction of sulphate of iron from 


| native mineral. The exports are principally 
[ silk, paper, cottou, and cotton cloths, wheat, 
millet, rice, barley, pulse, bamboos, paper, oil- 
seeds, opium, and some other articles of less 
importance; the imports rre tobacco, sugar, 
iron, copper, lead, tin, zinc, salt, cocoanuty, 
and betel-leaf. The population is given under 
the article Bengal. 

The principal towns, Arrah, Sasseram, 
Jehanabad, Buxar, and .Bhoj poor, are noticed 
under their respective names in the alpha- 
betical arrangement, Tlio route from Calcutta 
to Allahabad traverses this district in a direc- 
tion from south-east to north-west. The only 
other important route is from east to west, 
from Dmapoor to Ghazeepoor. 

The district of SI 1 ah abaci , formerly part of 
the great empire of Magadha, appears to have 
been subjected to the sway of the Patau Mus- 
sulmans towards the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, as it is recorded that Shaliabuddin Mu- 
hammad, sultan of Ghor, subdued the country 
as far as the confines of China; and his lieu- 
tenant, Muharomcd Bakhtyar, consolidated the 
Mussulman power in Behan tthahajiad sub- 
sequently acquired some note in consequence 
of being the scene of the early military opera- 
tions of Slier Shah, who wrested the empire of 
India from Humayun, the son of Baber. It 
afterwards became a part of the soubali of 
Behar, accoidilig to the division of the 
empire of Delhi laid down in tue Ayeen 
Akbery. The right of the East-Jndia Com- 
pany to the southern part oi this district is 
derived from Shah Alum, emperor of Delhi ; 
to the northern part, from Azoof ud-Dowlah, 
vizier of Oude, umlei a treaty dated 21st May, 
1775. This treaty was the consequence of a 
memorable engagement which took place at 
Buxar, in the north-eastern part of this dis- 
trict, when a decisive victory was gained by 
the British forces, commanded by Geneial 
Munro, over the combined armies of Cosaim 
Ali and the Vizier. 

SHAH ALUM, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the Indus river, 1 7fi miles VV. by N. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32 J 2', long. 
71° 17'. 

8HAHAPOOR. — A town” ' in the British 
district of Foonah, presidency of Bombay, 
32 miles W.N.W. of Poonali. Lat. lb ** 40', 
long. 73° 2C'. 

SHAHBAZAR, in the British district of 
Hoogly, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town near the 
north-west frontier, towairls the Bntish district 
of Burdwan, four miles from the right or east 
bank of the Damouda. Distance from Buid 
wan, S.E., lfi miles; Calcutta, N.W., 3ti. Lat 
22 w 59', long. 88 1'. 

SHAH BAZOARHI, in tho district of the 
Peshawar division of the Punjab, a town 
situated 26 v liiileH N.W. from the right bank <>! 
the Indus, 3*5 miles N. B. of the town of Pesha- 
war. Lat. 31° 15', long. 72 12'. 
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SHAH BUNDER, in Sinde, in the delta of 1 
the InduH, a small place on the cast hank of 
the channel which discharges its water into 
the sea by the Mul>moulh. Hither the English 
factory was remoxfed from Aurnngahunder or 
Dehrajamka, in consequence of this latter 
place being deserted* by the water of the 
'Indus. Previously to the dissolution of the 
factory hero in 1775, its establishment for 
navigating the Indus consisted of fourteen 
small vessels, each of about forty tons burthen. 
Subsequently, this place also was deserted by 
the Rtreain, and, on the re-establishment of 
tho factory in 1799, Lnhoreebumier, thirty-five 
miles north-west, on the Buggaur, or western 
brauch of the Indus, was selected as its site. 
Shah Bunder is in lat. 24° fi', long. 67° 57'. 

SHAH DElti A, in the British district of 
Agra, a village and halting-place on the left 
bank of the Jumna, on the route from the city 
of Agra to Myuponrcc, and five miles N.E. of 
the former. Lat. 27' 12', long. 78' 8'. 

SHAHDERAll, in the British district of 
Meerut^ lieut.-giv. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on tho route 1 from Delhi to Meerut, and 
m\ miles E. of the former. It is situate near 
tho left or eastern bank of the Doab Canal, 
there crossed by a briCK ou.lt bridge. Lat. 
2S 10', long. 77° 2B. 

SU A HF.E, in the British district of Bareilly, 
limit. -gov. of the N.W. Piovinee^, a small town 
on tho route from the town of Bareilly to 
Almora. and 19 miles N. of the former. It is 
situate near the fight hank of the river Bhagul, 
here having a bed 220 yards wide, with steep 
hanks and a sandy bottom, and in the dry 
season a stream sixty yards wide, and two and 
:\ half to three feet deep. There is a bazar, 
with a market. Lat. 2b 83', long. 71T 23'. 

SIIAHOAHH, in th# British district of 
Bareilly, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provisoes, a 
town on the route from life town of Billibhect 
to that of Niigct nah, and 25 miles N.W. of 
the former. Lat. 28* 47', long. 79' 34'.. 

SHAIRtHDH. — A town, the principal 
place of a raj or petty native state in the pro- 
vince of Saiigor and Nerbudda. The territory 
lias an area oi 070 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 30, flOfl* The chief maintains a military 
force, consisting of 150 cavalry and 800 in- 
fantry. Lat. of town 24° 19', long. 79° 10'. 

SjjJAH GtTNJ, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Mirzapoor, limit. -gov. N.W.B., 41 
miles S.E. of Mirzapoor. Lat. 24° 41', long. 
# 83° P. 

RHAHGURH, in the British district of 
Bareilly, liout.-gov. of tlx* N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bareilly to Almora, 
30 miles N. of the former. Lat. 28° 49', long. 
79° 35'. 

SIIAHJEHANABAD. — A name given to 
the city of Delhi by Shahjchan, itw founder. — 
Kee Dei ill. . 

SHAllJEJiANPOOR, in the territory of 


1 Gwalior, or possessions of th^family of Scindia, 
a town of Malwa, on the route from Goon a to 
Mow, 114 miles fl.W. of former, J2 N.E. of 
latter. Malcolm, who designates it a large 
city, mentions that a considerable degree of 
civilization, refinement, and domestic comfort 
has been introduced into this place front tho 
European settlements in Guzevat, by the 
Borahs, an intelligent and wealthy class of 
Mussulman merchants. It is situate on the 
left bank of the river Tilir, and just above the 
town i3 ground for encampment : supplies are 
abundant. It received its name from its 
| founder Shahjehan, emperor of Delhi, who 
reigneft from the year 1028 to the year 1058. 
Distance S.AV. from Agra 285 miles. Lat. 
23° 24', long. 70 3 18'. 

SHAHJBHANPOOR, in the British dis- 
trict of Meerut, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from the town of 
Meerut to Moradabad, and 21 miles 8. E. of 
the former. It has a bazar, and a small mud- 
built fort, now fallen to decay. Lat. 28° 52', 
long. 78' B. 

SHAH.1 EH ANPOOR, in the British dis- 
trict of Cawnpoiv, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Calpee to 
Etawa, and 12 miles N. of the former. Tbeie 
is a bazar, and water is retained from wells. 
Lat. 2tT 1G', long. 79° 49'. 

SHA flJ Eli AN POKE. — A British district 
under tho lieut.-gov. of the N .W. Provinces, 
deriving its name from its principal place. It 
is bounded on the north-east, east, and south- 
east, by the territoiy ot Oude ; on the south 
by the district of Furruckabad ; and on the 
west by the British districts Budaon and 
Bareilly. It lies between lat. 27° 15' — 
28 45 , long. 79 23' — 80“ 3l>\ and contains an 
area of 2,4b3 square miles.# The shape is very 
irregular, but partially resembles a crescent, the 
concavity hung towards the wost. The north- 
eastern frontier is formed by the river Surju or 
Gogra, the south-western for a short distance 
by tlie*Ganges ; and the descent o^both rivers 
towaids the south-east prov s the inclination 
of the surface in that direction, towards which 
also flow the intervening rivers, the Goomtee, 
Gurrah, Kamgunga, and some others of less 
magnitude. The greatest eievatiou is at the 
most northern point ; Burindeo, twenty miles 
above that jioint, and situate on the rijAit bank 
of the Gogra, having an elevation above the 
sea of 798 feet, and Bilheri, about ten miles 
lower down, 741. The southern part of the 
district is 'considerably below this, being tra- 
versed by the Gurrah, tho stieam of which, at 
Pilleeblieet, sixty miles higher up, ha* an ele- 
vation of only 517 feet. The elevation of the 
bed of the Ganges, where it washes the south- 
ern frontier, in nil probability fallH short of 
500 feet. ... 

The most northern part, adjoining the base 
df the Sub-Hvnaluya, forms a strongly cha- 
racterized portion of tho Terrai, or tract of 
uiaishy forest and jungle stretching along the 
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foot of the mountains. Numberless small 
streams, oozing from the hills, or rising 
from benea+h, stagnate, in consequence of the 
inclination of the surface being too slight to 
allow the escape of their waters, and their own 
want of force to cut channels. These, saturat- 
ing the deep and fertile soil, give giowth to 
gigantic trees, woven together by immense 
creepers, encumbered above with air- plants, 
and below with impenetrable underwood. 
Grasses and other heibage, attaining a height 
of ten feet, overiun the more open parts, and 
are annually fired, to allow the spring of a 
more succulent growth, which is depastured 
by numerous herds of kine and buffafoes for 
about two mouths, after which they cease to 
be penetrable or suitable for grazing. Through- 
out the entire legion broods a malaria, almost 
inevitably fatal to the human race and to 
domestic animals, but not incompatible with 
the constitution of the elephant, the rhino- 
ceros, wild buffalo, stag, tiger, panther, 
leopard, and other wild creatures, which in 
the densest recesses of the forest and jungle 
attain extraordinary size apd vigour. This 
tract gives rise to the Goomtee, a large river, 
which, pursuing a southerly course, crosses 
the frontier into the territory of Oude. As 
there is a general slope to the south east, this 
“region of death ’k might obviously bo made 
productive by drainage and cultivation ; but 
the first steps in the opeiation would be 
marked by a frightful sacrifice of human life. 
At present the tract is available only for pas- 
turage during a very brief period, as already 
mentioned, or to yield timber and other finest 
and jungle produce. 

Bishop Heber states that, including the 
wooded part of the Terrai, there is “ a large 
forest along the whole eastern, southern, and 
northern frontiers*' He found the southern 
pait of the district to have a fine climate, little 
incommoded by the hot winds, with a well- 
wooded, fertile, and highly-cultivated soil, pro- 
ducing in profusion rice, maize, wheat, cotton, 
sugar, tob&cco, pulse, mangoes, dates, plan- 
tains, walnuts, strawberries, grapes, apples, | 
and pears. The people, -though in general 
skiliul and industrious agriculturists, are much 
annoyed by a set of “ landless resolutes,” the 
descendants of Rohilla chiefs, ancl at once too 
lazy to work, and too proud to onlist in the 
East-Irtdia Company's service. The land 
revenue of this district has been fixed for a 
term of years, which will expire in 1868. The 
latest official returns (1848) give to this dis- 
trict a population enumerated as 'follows : — 
Hindoo, agricultural, 436,166 ; non-agri- 
cultural, 124,420 ; Mahomedan and other 
classes, agricultural, 134,620 ; non-agricul- 
tural, 117,482 : total, 812,688. The relative 
proportion of the two great divisions, there- 
fore, is between three and four Hindoos to one 
of any other class. Of the whole population, 
812,588, the children numbered 279,392;, j 
leaving an adult population of 533,196 ; the 
children having been counted as s ich up to 


twelve or thirteen years of age, if unmarried ; 
if married below that age, they were consi- 
dered as adults. The number of houses was 
stated to be 150,481 ; whicH gives an average 
per house, on the total pof ulation, something 
above five persons. 

The principal towns 4 * are Shahjehanpore, 
Powain, Tilher, and Jalalabad, which will be* 
found noticed in their proper places. Tho 
followiug is a classification of the towns and 
villages in the district : —Number containing 
less than 1,000 inhabitants, 2,062 ; ditto mole 
than 1,000 and less than 5,000, 108 ; ditto 
more than 5,000 and less than 10,000, 3 ; ditto 
more than 50,000, 1 . 

Shahjehanpore formed part of the posses- 
sions of the ltohilU Patans previously to 1771, 
when their dominion wal overthrown by the 
signal defeat which they received at Tessunnh 
from the ‘British army supporting tho cause of 
Shooja-ud-Dowlali, the nawaub of Oude. Tho 
country about Shahjehanpoi e, with a much 
more extensive portion of Rohilcund, was then 
transferred to the naw r aub, and ultimately, in 
1801, ceded in commutation of subsidy to tho 
Kast-India Company. 

SHAHJEHANPORE.— The principal place 
of the British district of the same name. Tt is 
situate on the left bank of tho Guirah, which, 
near the town in dry weathci, may be forded, 
but in the rains can bo ciossed only by ferry. 
Bishop Heber desenbea this town as a “ largo 
place, with some stately old' mosques and a 
castle. These are mostly lumous, but the 
houses arc in good plight. The ba/ars show 
marks of activity and opulence.” The popula- 
tion, according to a Recent census, amounts to 
62,785. Shahjehanpore is m lat. 27 62', long. 
79 u 58 # . 

SH ATI JU HANPOOR, in the British dis- 
trict of Goruekpooi, lieut -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town, the principal place of tho 
pergunnah of the same name, on the mute 
from Goiuckpoor to the Sarun collectorate, 
30 miles E. of the former. Lat. 26" 40', long. 
83 c 53'. 

SHAHJUHANPOOR, in the Butish dis- 
trict of Gooigaou, lieut gov. of tho N W. 
Provinces, a town, the principal place of a 
pergunnah of the same name, sit'iate 0*2 miles 
S.W. of Delhi. Lat. 23°, long. 76 J 32'. 

SHAH JUMAUB, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the *ight 
bank of the Indus, 56 miles S.W. of the town 
of Mooltan. Lat. 29° 37', long. 70 ’ 49'. 

SHAHLIMAR. — A splendid pleasure- 4 
ground, about three miles east of Lahore, 
made by order of tlio Mogul emperor Shah 
Jehan. Here were numbers of pavilions and 
other buildings for ornament and pleasure, but 
many of them were demolished or defaced by 
Runjeet Singh, to obtain the marble materials 
for the enffiellishment. of his residence in 
Lahore, and the construction of his religious 
capital of Amritsir, aud of the neighbouring 
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foHresa of Govindghar. Still there ia much to 
cause admiration. Lat. 3D 35', long. 74° 23'. 

SHAH NU1IUR CANAL flows out of 
the Eerozeshah Ojaial in lat. 29* 28', long. 
70° 54', and joins again in lat. 28° 50', long. 

* SHAH^OOU, in »«thQ British district of 
•Allahabad, lieut. -j^>v. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the Jumna, 40 miles 
W. of the city of Allahabad. Lat. 25° 28', 
long. 81° 15'. * 

STTAHPOOR, in the Baree I)ooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Ravoo, 16 miles S.S.W. of the town of 
Lahore. Lat. 3 1 CJ 24', long. 74 12'. 

SHAH POOR, in the Purdah, a town situate 
on the left bank of the Jlielum. The district 
of which tbit? 1 town is the chief place has an 
area of 3,500 square miles, and a population of 
261,692. The town is in lat. 32° 20', long. 
72 ’ 10 '. 

8HAUPOOK.-- A town within the domi- 
nions of (iliolab Singh, the ruler of Oaslnnere, 
eight in^len IS. of^he left bank of the Jhelum 
river, and 93 miles S.W. from Sirinagur. Lat. 
33 5', long. 73 53'. 

SHAH POOP* in Sirfiind, a village on the 
route from Suharmipoor tc S ib.ithoo, and 31 
milts N.W. of the former place. Here was a 
secondary station in the ti igonometiical survey 
of the Himalaya. Elevation above the bea 
1,228 feet. La^ long. 77° 22'. 

KHAUPOOR, or PA DSH A IIPUR, in the 
British eollector^te of Belgauin, piesidency of 
Bombay, a town situate on the river Gutpurba, 
50 miles N.W. of the town of Dharvvar. The 
population is estimated at between 6,000 and 
7,000. Lat. 16 8', long. 74 45'. 

SHAHPOOK.— A town in the native prant 
of Rajkole, in the peninsula of Kattywar, pio 
vineent Ciuzuiat, 84 miles N.I5. by 1% fiom 
Kajkote, and 42 miles W?S.\V. from Alimuda- 
bad. Lat. 22 51', long. 71 59’. 

ttllAHPOOK, in the lhitish distiict of 
Ooruckpoor, licut.-gov. of tin. N.W. Provinces, j 
a town on the loute from Goruc-Upoor to 
Azimgurh, 25 miles S. by W. of the former. 
Lat. 26 21 , long. 83 J 17'. 

SHAHPQtftl, in the British district of 
Kamgnrh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route, fiom Kaingurli to Kewah, 
18 hides N. by E. of the former. Lat. 23° 3', 
lung* 81° 3'. 

SHAffPOORA, in the Rajpoot stato of 
Jeyporc, a town on the route from Delhi to 
*Mhow, 125 miles S.W. of firmer, 3S2 N.E. of 
latter. It is of considerable size, and is sur- 
lounded by a rampart. Lat. 27" 25', long. 
76° 12'. 

SHAH POO RAH, in the British district of 
Ramgurli, licut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Ramgnrfr to Bijaw ur, 
32 miles N.W. of tho former. Lat. 23° IV, 
bmg. 80° 45'. . * 
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SHAIIPOOR KUBRA, in the British dis- 
j trict of Goruekpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town or^ the route from Goruck- 
poor to Azimgurh, 12 miles S. of *he former. 
Lat. 26 ' 31', long. 83" 23'. , 

SHAHRUII. -A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia, 100 miles 
S.E. by S. fiom Oojein, and 82 miles N.Y 1 ^. by 
W. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 2V 51', long. 76* 31. 

SHAHZADAHNUGAR, in the British 
district of Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route fiom Agra to 
Bareilly, uud 31 miles S.W. of the latter. 
There is abundance of water from the liver 
YarwiMfadar or Sot, and from wells. Lat. 
28° 7', long. 79° 7'. 

SHAHZADPOOR, in the British district 
of Cawnporg, lieut -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Etawa to that of Cawnporc, and 26 
miles W. of the latter. Lat. 26" 22', long. 
80 r 2'. 

SI 1 AILGAON.- -A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 121 miles N.W. from 
Hyderabad, and *122 miles E. from Ahined- 
nuggur. Lat. 19' 1', long. 76' 38'. 

SIIA1RMADA VY. A town in the British 
district of Tmnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
10 miles W.S.W. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 8“ 40', 
long. 77’ 36'. 

Nil A KABO RE, in Sinde, a town on the 
great route from Cutcli to Hydrabad. xYbout 
a mile north-east of the town are the ruins of a 
large city, built of exci lieut burnt brick, and 
still in such a state of preservation that the 
walls and bastions are plainly discernible. To 
the north-east of these ruins is the largo bed 
of a great branch of the Indus, now completely 
devoid*of water. Lat. 24° 3 1', long. 68 24'. 

SITALKTJR, in BussaWr, a fmt near the 
northern boundary ol Koonnwar, where the 
valley of the Npiti river has a inclination 
of slope. It is situate on tho light bank of 
tho L^u, or liver of Npiti, the site being the 
summit of a diluvial deposit, and Elevated 400 
feet above .the stream, which here, 92 feet 
wide, is crossed b, a sango or rude wooden 
bridge, made of trunks of the fir-tree. Inaide 
are houses all rouud the walls, with a small 
space in the middle. The population consists 
of Tartar families, and a few monks and nuns 
of the Lamaic mode of belief, rtsidingln their 
respective communities. Elevation above tho 
sea 10,413 feet. Lat. 3*2% long. 78' 34'. 

SIlALljEE, in the hill state of Bhuggee, a 
lofty peak about four miles south of the left 
bank of the Sutluj, is very difficult of aeeess 
on account of Us steepness, (hi the summit is 
a wooden temple, in which human sacrifices 
were formerly offered to the Hindoo goddess 
Kalee ; and some maintain that t lie horrible 
rite is sectetly continuc‘d, notwithstanding its 
yrobibition by the Biitbh government. ^Ele- 
vation ^pbove £he sea 9,623 bet. Lat. 31° IV, 
long. 7/ 20'. 
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SIIALWI, in the hill state of Joobul, a 
riyer having its sources on the south-eastern 
declivity of the great range stretching from the 
peak of Chur to that of Wartu, and in about 
fat. 31° 3', long. 77° 36'. Holding its way in 
a south easterly direction through an elevated 
•and densely-wooded valley, and being swollen 
Vith' numerous feeders right and loft, it, after 
a course of about twenty-five miles, falls into 
tbe Tonse river, in lat 30° 4 S', long. 77° 49'. 
In the upper part of its course, where it is 
called the Koti Nala, it is described by Fraser 
as a fine copious stream. 

SHAMGHUR, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Kurnal to Loodiaua, and fivj miles 
N.W. of the former town. It is situate on the 
edge of a jungle, which stretches the whole 
distance to Kurnal. Though the greater part 
of the population are Mussulmans, or Hindoos 
of the Jat denomination, the village with the 
surrounding country belongs to a chief of the 
protected Sikhs, to whom it yields an annual 
revenue estimated at 550J. sterling. Sharn- 
ghur is distant N.W. from Calcutta 970 mil ok 
Lat. 29" 4,7, long. 76° 57'. 

SHAMGURH, iu the British district of 
Mairwara, lieut -gov. of tbe N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Nussecrabad to 
Jailor, 24 hides S.W. by W. of the former. 
Lat. 26° 8', long. 7 •>" 32'. 

SHAM LEE, in the British <li trirt of 
Muzutfurnugur, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Muzuffur- 
nugur to Jheend, 22 miles W. of the former. 
Rhamlee has a population of 11,810 inhabitants. 
Lat. 29° 26', long. 77° 23'. 

SHANDAMANGALUM.-- A town in the 
British district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 
24 miles S. by E. of Salem. Lat. 11° 19, long. 
78° 18'. 

SHAPOOREE. — An inland off the coast of 
Arracan, frontiug the entrance of the Naaf 
liter. The centre of the island is iu lat. 
20 f 46', long. 92° 24'. This island in 1823 was 
iu the occupation of the British, when the 
Burmese, who then possessed Arracan, de- 
manded its surrender. The requisition was 
followed up by the despatch of troops under 
the rajah of Ramree, who attacked and cap- 
tured the island on the 24th September. 
This, with other encroachments on the part of 
the Burmese, led to the first British war with 
that nation, in 1824. 

SHAPORAH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, 104 miles N.E. from 
Oodeypoor, and 62 miles S.S.E. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 25° 37', long. 75 . 

SHARA. — A town within the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
on the right bank of the Senge K habab, or 
Indus river, and 192 miles N.E. by E. from 
Jainoo. Lat. 33° 5p', long. 77" 57'. 

SHARGODA. — A town in ¥he British dis- 
trict of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 32 


miles W.N.W. of Ganjam. Lat. 19° 32', long. 
84° 40'. 

SHATUL PASS, in Bussahir, on the route 
from Chooara to Koonawar, over the most 
southern ridge of the Himalaya, here running 
in a direction from east-south-east to west- 
north-west. It is excessively dangerous, not 
only on account of the deep snow from whi ch- 
it is never free, but also the furious, cold winds, 
which so refrigerate thp surface of the body 
and the lungs, as to cause the death of many 
who attempt the passage. The formations at 
the summit arc chiefly mica-slate, gneiss, and 
granite. Gerard, who encamped on the crest 
of the ridge, found the thermometer there at 
sunrise, on June kth, eight degrees below the 
freezing-point. Tne snow was covered with a 
species of musquito, apparently .{lead, but re- 
stored to* life and activity when exposed to the 
rays of the sun. The elevation of the pans ia 
15,555 feet above the sea. Lat. 31° 23*, long. 
78° 3'. 

SHAWCOTTA. — A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 44 
miles E.N.E. of Maduia. Lat. 10 J C, long. 
78° 47'. 

SHAWPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 46 
miles N.E. of Bombay, lj.d. 19 27, long. 

73 c 21'. 

SITAWTOOR.- A town in Hy.Ieral.ad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 119 nqles S \V. by W. 
from Hyderabad, and 93 miles S.E. from 
Sholapoor. Lat. 16 40', lonjs. 76 J 56'. 

SHAY A K. —A town within the dominions 
of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 187 
miles E. by N. from Scrinagur, and 1 SO miles 
N.E. by N. from Kangra. Lat. 34' 13', long. 
7S J 17\ 

SHAYLODE. -A town in the* British diw- 
trict *r»f Malabar, presidency of Madras, 50 
miles K.S.E. of Caunanore. Lat. 11 J 34', 
long. 76 6'. 

SHAZADAPOOIt, in the British district 
of Allahabad, lieut. -gov. of the N. W. Provinces, 
a towu on the route from the city ot Allaha- 
bad to that of Futtchporo, and 35 miles N.W. 
of the former. It is half a mile lrom the right 
hank of the Ganges, and IS (described by 
Tieffen thaler, a century ago, as consisting of 
joue long street, and having at its north-western 
extremity a serai or public lodging-house for 
travellers, strongly and well built, resembling 
a quadrangular fort, with a to we* at each 
corner. Lat. 25’ 40', lorig. 81° 2S\ 

SllAZADPORE, in the territory of Oudo,* 
a town on the route from the cantonment of 
Goruckpore to that of Sultan poor, 73 miles 
S.W, of the former, 37 N.E. of the latter. It 
is situate on the river Tons (North-eastern), 
here crossed by a brick-built bridge 400 yards 
long. Lat. 26° 24', long. 82° 28'. 

SHAZABPORE. — A town in the British 
district of Fubna, licut.-gov. of Bengal, 28 
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miles N.E. by E. of Pubua. Lat. 24° 12', 
long. 89° 36'. 

SIIEALBA, in Gurliwal, a village on the 
right bank of the Jumna, ia situate near the 
confluence of th<^ Budecar, .a feeder of that 
Viv^r. Lat. 30° 50 # , long. 78° 20'. 1 

. S1TEALLY. — A town in the British district | 

of Tanjurq, presidency of Madras, 51 miles j 
N.E. of Tanjore. L;.»t. Il° 15', long. 79° 48'. | 

SHEANKRA. A to\vn of Malwa, in the j 
native state of TmTk, 11 miles S.tt.W. from 
Tonk, and 81 miles E.8. E. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 2b , long. 75° 54'. i 

STIEBEE, in Bussahir, a village of the dis- ' 
iriol of Koonawar, is situate in the valley of 
Ruskulung, near the left bauk of the liver I 
l)aibung. (41obC to the village is a copper-' 
mine, but it has not been worked for some* 
years. The village is inhabited by a few', 
numkH and nuns of the Lainaic religion. 
Elevation above the sea 9,800 feet. Lat. 31 17', i 
long. 78 29'. | 

SUBDUAL, qne of the sou them Mahratta 
jaghirefl, the centre of which is in lat. 10° 38', 
long. 74 J 4 7'. Its chief derives from it a revc- 1 
nue of 12,3591 , and maintains a force con- 1 
sitting of sixfcy-Mgh 1 caw.*,, and ‘212 infantry. 1 
He was formerly bound to furnish a contingent j 
of cavahy lor the seivieo of the British 
gmeimiAMit, but has now commuted the obh- j 
gallon loi a money payment. His lerjuest for* 
peimission ti ;Alopt an heir ha* been lfjicted. 

SHEER I'll, in the Kajpnot state of Jessul- 1 
meie, a village%n the route from the town of 
"Beekaiieor to that of J essulnierc, and 75 miles 
N.E. of the latter place. It is situate in a 
wooded undulating country 7 , and contains fifty 
houses, supplied with water from a well 220 
fi et deep. The road in this part of the ioute 
is alternately stony am> sandy. Lat. 27° O', 
long. 72 10'. ^ • 

SII EELGANWA. — A town in the Bojpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 58 miles N.E. by N. from 
Jodhpoor, and 70 miles W.N.W. from Ajmcor. 
Lat. 20° 5 (V, long. 73 J 12'. 

SHEEMOGA, or SIMOGA, in the territory 
of Mysore, ? town on the left or north-west 
hank of the^river Tuonga, here broad and 
navigable dew n wards during the rainy season. 
In 1792 it was besieged by the Mahrattas, 
aided by an auxiliary force of the Bombay 
arii^, commanded by Captain Little. As a 
Mysorean force, commanded by Muhammed 
Roza, a relative of Tippoo Sultan, was posted 
in the \ieinity ready to at tack the besiegers as 
soon as engrossed by active operations. Captain 
Little advanced against them at the head of 
750 sepoys, and completely defeated them, 
though very strongly posted, and greatly 
superior in force, which was estimated at 
It), 000 foot, 1,000 horse, ten guns, and thirteen 
elophants. The Mysorean army was quite 
dispersed, having lost a great number of men 
and all their guns, ammunition, baggage and 
a quautity yf small arms, and in a few days the 


town and fort surrendered. At this period 
the east side of the fort was during the rains 
washed, by the Toonga, and the .other three 
sides had an indifferent ditqh, twenty feet wide 
and twelve deep, the other defences being 
likewise injudiciously constructed. The town 
was then estimated to contain 0,000 house*, 
and, accoi ding to the usually -received ratio 
of inmates to houses, above 30,000 inhabitants. 
The town was destroyed by the Mahrattas. At 
the time of Buchanan’s visit, the town was 
estimated to contain 500 houses, and was said 
to be increasing fast. Distant from Bangalore, 
N. W., 150 miles ; from Seri ng.ip.itam, N.W., 
130 , Mangalore, N.E., 90 ; Madias, VY., 325. 
Lat. 13 50', long. 75" 37'. 

SHEERGURII, in the British district of 
Muthra, li(Ait.-gov. of the N. \V. Province.-, a 
town on the route from Muthra to Delhi, 
20 miles N. by \V. of the funner. Lat. 27 4b', 
long. 77 40'. • 

SII^ERWUL. — A town in the British 
province of Sattara. presidency of Bombay, 
32 miles N. of Sattaia. Lat. 18’ 9', long. 
74 J 1'. * 

SHEEKGUKH, in the British district 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a 
sm.ill town on the route from the town of 
Bareilly to Almoin, and*34 miles N. of the 
former* It is situate on an inconsiderable 
eminence, seen afar in this level country, and 
rendered inoie conspicuous by a ruinous fort 
on its summit. It is well supplied with water, 
and has a bazc.r and market ; the country 
open and well cultivated. Lat. 28 43', long. 
79 23'. 

SHEEVAROY HILLS.— See Salem. 

SHEIKH BHDKEN, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, a town sU-uatod 15 miles W. 
from the right bauk of the Indus, 130 miles 
S.S.W. of the town of PcshawHt. Lat. 32 18', 
Long. 70 ‘ 5$'. 

SII E1KPOOTIA, in the British district of' 
Monsjhyr, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, uptown situate 
at the foot of a hill, on tin, route from the 
city of Monghyr*to that of Behar, 40 miles 
SAY. of former, 2U E. of latter. Here is a 
f liana or station for a police-division of the 
same name. It is a filthy, ugly place, inha- 
bited by a very bad set of natives, who commit 
crimes and wickedness of every kii*l. Lat. 
25’ 10', long. 85’ 57'. 

SHEK AWHTTEE, in Rnjpootana, a state, 
or rather collection of- small states, dependent 
upon Joy pore. It is bounded on the north- 
west by Bikaneer ; on the north east by Lo- 
hnroo and Jhujhur; on the south-east by 
Jeypore autl Patun ; and on the south west by 
Joudpore. It lies between lat 27 ' 20' — 
28" 33', long. 74° 52' -7b 10'. It is ninety- 
five miles in length fiom north-east to south- 
west, and sixty-three in f l>ieadtli in the direc- 
tion of the opposite angles : the area is 3,895 
square miles. It is an arid, barren tract, con- 
sisting, with little exception, either of sandy 
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wastes, or rocky Jhills and mountains. The 
latter arc in the south and south-eastern parts 
of the teirUory, being a continuation of the 
hills commencing a short distance south-west 
of Delhi. They are in some parts metalliferous, 
especially in the vicinity of Ringhana, where 
copper-mines havo been workod from time 
immemorial. The sands are not totally un- 
productive, being sprinkled with tufts of babul 
(Acacia vera), kuril (Capparia aphylln), and 
phok. The Katuree, which is almost the only 
river, crosses the south frontier from the 
territory of Jeypore, traverses Shekawuttee 
from south to north, flowing into the territory 
of Bikaneer, and is thero lost in tho sands. 
The most productive parts of the territory are 
the valleys among the rocky hills in the south- 
eastern part. There the soil is rsther fertile, 
and the wells being of no great depth, the 
rubbee, or crop reaped in spring, is abundant. 
It consists of wheat, barley, and some other 
grain, pulse, red pepper, and bhang or hemp, 
yielding an intoxicating resin. The sandy part 
of the country produces so little vegetation 
suitable for human sustenance, that great 
numbers of the people are obliged to subsist 
occasionally on the seeds of bhurt, a species 
of strong bur. 

The population, though of Rajpoot descent, 
appear to follow a<Tnongrel leligion, and to 
havo engrafted some Mahoraedan ppiuts of 
belief, or at least of observance, on their 
original Brahminwn. Hog's flesh is considered 
unlawful food, and on the birth of every male 
child the Mussulman profession of faith is 
repeated ; but on the same occasion a goat is 
sacrificed, and the infant sprinkled with the 
blood. This hybrid and semi -barbarous popu 
lation have been inveterate freebboters ; and 
the avocation seems to have thriven with them, 
as, though their country is little productive, 
it contains several towns. Ilie most important 
of these are Rikur, Khundhaila, Futtehpoor, 
Lutchmangah, Khetri, Goodah, Jhunjhuna, 
and Ringana. The revenue of Shekawuttee, 
according td Tod, was 23,00,000 rupees. 

Before the firm and regulating influence of 
British authority was recognised hero, there 
appears to have been little or nothing deserving 
the name of government. The territory was par- 
titioned among many thakoors or petty chiefs, 
the highest influence being exerted by five, who 
claimed to bo descended from Nhekji, a scion of 
the Rajpoot family rngning at Amber, Rhekji, 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
succeeded in wresting the greater part of 
Shekawuttee from the ruler of Amber, to whom 
it had previously belonged ; but in the early 
part of the eighteenth, it was recovered by 
the celebrated Jey Singh, founder of the city 
of Jeypore. Subsequently, the disturbed state 
of. the country required the intervention of the 
British government, and after some movements 
of less importance, f*n adequate force was, in 
1834, sent into the country, the most important 
forts and posts taken, and efficient means 
adopted for enforcing order. Towards the^ 


close of the year, the British force having 
effected its object, was withdrawn, but the 
freebooters again proving occasionally trouble- 
some, further measures Gecalno nocessnry ; and 
with a view to tho presenf*ition of order, ns 
well as of providing honest employment for 
part of the predatory population, a body of ir- 
regular cavalry was raised, and for some time 
maintained at the expanse of the chiefs. This 
body, known as the Shekawuttee brigade, is 
now a British force, and the native chiefs have 
been for some years relieved from any charge 
on account of it. Tts cavalry and artillery 
branches havo been disbanded. 

SflEKHASlU, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jesulmeer, a decayed village on the route fnuu 
the town of Beekaneer to that of Jesulmeer, 
and 05 miles N.E. of the latter. It is important 
merely on account of a good supply of water 
from a tank. The road in this part of the 
route is good, through an open country. 
Bat. 27° 12', long. 72' IT. 

SHEKIIPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnporo, licut.-gov. of the N.W. .Provinces, 
a village on tho route fiom Culpon to Etawn, 
and nine miles N. of the former. Lat. 20 ’ 13', 
long. 79' 48'. 

SHEKOABAD, in the British district of 
Mynpoorie, a town on the route lrom Agra to 
Etawa, and 32 miles N.W. of the latter. It 
has a good bazar, and is supplied with water 
from wells. Eat. 27 J O', long. 7b 39 . 

SliEKHE. — A town in the British district 
of Madura, presidency of Mr drag, 00 miles 
S.E. of Madura. Eat. 9 W 15', long. 7b 43'. . 

SHEMAR, in the Irtish district of Kumami, 
heut.-gov. of the N.W. Province.**, a village on 
the route up the course of the Ramgunga 
(Eastern), from Petorahgurh to tin* Unta Dhuia 
Pass, 14 miles N. of Petorahgurh, half a mile 
E. of the left bnnk of the Rniugunga. Eat. 
29° 47', long. 80' 12'.’ 

8 HEM DEO, in the British district of 
TCumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Piovinces.a 
Hindoo temple on a summit of the Sub Hima- 
laya, or mountain system south of the main 
range, east of Almorah cantonment 11 miles. 
Elevation above the bea 6,760 feet. Lat. 
29 37', long, 79° 52'. ' t 

KIIENCOTTA. — A town in the British 
district of Tiunevelly, presidency of Madias, 
49 miles N.E. by N. of Tiunevelly. Lat. 9' 17', 
long. 78" 10'. 

SHEO, in the Rajpoot fctatc of Jodhpoor, a 
town on the route from JeHsulmere to Balmeer, 
and 36 miles N. of the latter. It is the capital 
of an extensive but barren district, subdivided 
among numerous thakoors or feudatories, who 
pay little deference to the rajah of Jodhpo<>r’a 
governor, stationed here with four guns and a 
small detachment of soldiers. There are 200 
houses, and a tbanah or police-office. Water 
is obtained from a fine tank on the north-west 
side v>f the town, and from seven wells forty 
feet deep. Lat 26 * 12', long. 71° 14'. 
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STI EOGANGUNJE, in the British district 
of Jounpoor, Heut.-gov. of tho N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town oil tlie route from the canton- 
ment of Jounpoo* to Purtabgurh, 20 miles W. 
of the former, 22 of tho lntter. It has a 
•bazar, and is well provided with water. Lat. 
25 J 46', long. 82' 14*. 

SHEOPOOR, Mn the British district of 
Benares, a* town on the*route from Benares to 
Jounpoor, three miles «N.\% of the former, 
31 S.E. of the Litter, five N.W. of the left 
bank of the flanges. Lat. 25 J 21', long. 83 J ]'. 

SLlEOPOOli, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindiu’a family, a town near 
the western boundary, towards the rTcypore 
territory. It is the principal place of a per- 
gunnah, tho^Finnual revenue of which is esti- 
mated at 3,25,000 rupees. It was formerly 
the capital of a small Rajpoot principality, but 
in the early p;u t of the present century was 
subjugated by the forces of Poulut llao 
Scindia. In 1810, when garrisoned by Scindia’s 
general Baptiste with 200 men, it was sur- 
prised ind taker* by escalade by the celebrated 
Rajpoot chief Jey Singh, who had only sixty 
men. The captor seized a largo amount of 
ti ensure, and made th'' family of Baptiste pri- 
soners. Lat. 25' 38, long. 7o J 18'. 

SIIEOPOOR PEAR, in the British district 
of ( Ihajfeepoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Tro 
vinces, a town two miles from the northern 
bank of the (lunges, and five miles S.K. from 
Bullifih. Slieopoor contains a population of 
0,382. Lat. 40', lung. 84° 18'. 

* SJIK0PORE, in the BritLh district of 
Benares, heut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Benares to Jounpoor, 
three milci N.W. of the former. Lat. 25 21 
long. S3' 1'. 

SU EORA.J POOR, a* small town, with a 
bazar, on the route froiji Cawnporc t<»Euteh- 
gurh, and 21 miles N.W. of tho former. Lat. 
20 lJ 41', long. 80 5 12'. 

Sll ERA PONE. — A town in one of the 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 172 miles 
W.N.W. fiorn Hyderabad, and (>0 miles X. 
from Sholappor. Lat. 18 31', long. 76' 13'. 

SH E l\ B A J j . - Sec S t j edil\ l. 

KHEREOoTE, in tho British district of 
Bijuour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate on the river Koh. Elevation 
ahrtwe the sea (553 feet ; distance N.W. from 
Calcutta 020 miles, from Moradabad 40. It 
contains a population of 32,0S4 inhabitants. 

* Lat. 29° 20', long. 78° 3-3'. 

SnEUEGlTRH, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lutut. gov. of Ihc X.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bareilly to Almora, 
20 miles N. of the former. Lat. 28 3 40', 
long. 79 l '-27 y . 

SUE ROHOTTY, in the British district of 
Bchar, a town, the principal place of a thana 
or police-division of the same name. It >ies on 
the route from Hazareebagh to Beilhres, 58 


miles N.W. of former, 131,R.E. of latter. It 
is situate on a small island formed by a tribu- 
tary of the river Pflonpun. Ther^ are several 
bungalows or lodges, formerly occupied by 
officers of the government when the place was 
a civil station. The number of houses is esti- 
mated at 1,019; and admitting the usually- 
received ratio of inmates to houses, the popu- 
lation may be assumed at 5,100 persons. Tho 
town is distant 20 miles S.W. of Gayah. Lat. 

24 J 33', long. 84 3 51'. 

SHERGHRTL — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jey poor, 74 miles tt.E. by S. from 
Jey poor, and 121 miles E. by S. from Ajrneer. 
Lat. 26 2', long. 76° 35'. 

SlIEROURH (Fort of), in the British dis- 
trict of Shahahad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 20 
miles W.SAV. of Sassoram. Lat. 24° 50', long. 
83 J 49'. 

SUERKHANWALA, in Sirhind, a village 
on the route from Lodiana to Eerozpoor, and 
nine miles E. of the latter town. It contains 
a few shops, and has an abundant supply of 
good water fron^ three brick-lined wells, each 
about thirty feet deep. The surrounding 
country is barren, wild, and overrun with 
jungle Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by Delhi 
and Munuk, 1,159 miles. Lat. 8o J 56', long. 
74" 42'. * 

SHETTYKATRA. — A town in the Mysore, 
62 miles S. hy*E. from Chittel Proog, and 66 
miles N. from Senngapatam. Lat. 13° 21', 
long. 76 38'. 

SHEU, in Bussahir, a pass on a ridge pro- 
jecting northwards from the most southerly 
range of the Himalaya, and sul>ordinate to it. 
The route from the Burenda Pass, northwards, 
into KoouAWur, lies over the Kheu. The ex- 
treme elevation at which birches were found to 
glow was 12,800 feet, and pines 12,000. The 
highest cultivation, which toas that of buck- 
wheat, was 10,650 foot above rtie sea. The 
elevation of the pass itself is 13,350 feet. Lat.» 
31° SM', long. 78 13'. 9 

SHEVAGVNGA. — A town in the British 
district of Madusa, presidency of Madras, 20 
miles E. by S. of Maduia, Lat, 9 s * 51', long. 
73 ’ 33'. 

S11EVLY. — A town in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of tlie Nizam, 130 miles S.W. from 
Ellichpoor, and 111 miles E.N.E. from Ahmed- 
nuggur. Lat, 19 13 46', long. 76" 18'. 

SHE WAR, in the British district of Bennies, 
lieiit.-gon. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the left bank of the Ganges, 666 miles by 
water N.W. of Calcutta, or Si 3 by the Sun- 
derbund passage ; three miles N. of the city 
of Benares, or lower down the stream. Lat. 
25° 21', long. 83' 8'. 

SITEWE ZrTO.--A town of Burmah, 18 
miles W. from the right bank of tho Irawady, 

, and 151 miljis S.W. irdm Ava. Lat. 20 14', 
long. 94° 25'. 

SHEWI1UR. — A towu in the British dis- 
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trict of Sarun, liegt.-gov. of Bengal, 28 mile 9 
N. by W. of Alozuffcrpoor. Lat. 26° 30', long. 
85° 21'. 

SHEWLIE, m the British district of Cawn- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Cawnpoor to Mynpooree, 21 
r&iles''W.N.W. of the former. Lat. 26° 36', 
long. 80° 7'. 

SHEYL, in BusRahir, a village at the south- 
eastern base of tho Wartu Mountain. Its site 
is very pleasant, amidst much cultivation, and 
surrounded by picturesquo mountains. Tleie is 
a mine of excellent iion oie, easily extracted 
and smelted with the chai coal of the sunound 
ing forests. Elevation 8,000 feet above the 
sea. Lat. 3t a 14', long. 77° 37'. 

Sill All, in Bussahir, a pass oyer a ridge 
proceeding southwards from the great range 
of the Himalaya bounding Koonawar on the 
south. On the highest pait of the pass is a 
small piece of level ground about 100 feet 
across, consisting of a swampy turf yielding to 
the foot. The piospect from this spot is vast 
and magnificent, compieheryling tho Chur 
Mountain to the south-west ; on the east the 
Hanks of Booiendo, but not the pass itself ; to 
the south-east the peaks of Junmotri, lising 
one above the other in majestic disorder, and 
covered with perpetual snow , and beyond, the 
(loonass Pass, one of the huge Ruldung peaks, 
tip wards of 21,000 Let high, fcihiar Pass has 
an elevation of 13,7*20 feet above the sea. Lat. 
3P 19', long 77 J 58'. 

SHTKAKPOOK — A town in the Mysore, 
156 miles N YV. by N. from Seiingapatam, and 
102 miles N.N E. fiom Mangaloie. Lat 
14° 16', long. 75 2,7. 

bHIKATtPOOIi, in tho Britihfi district of 
Boolundshuhur, licut. gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route" fiom Boolundshu 
bur to Mynpooree^ 1 \ miles S E. of the former 
it contaius a population of 11,065 inhabitants. 
Lat. 28 16', long, 78" 6'. 

SHIKARPOOR, in the British district of 
Muzuffui nuggur, heut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro 
viuces, a town on the routp from Muzuffui* 
nuggur to Rohtuk, 11 miles W S.W. of the 
former. Lat. 29 J 22', long 77" 33'. 

SH1KARPOOR, in Sinde, a town, the most 
important in the country m a commercial point 
of view;-- and probably the most populous, 
though not possessing the distinction of being 
regarded as the capital. It is Hitu,ite 20 miles 
due W. of the Indus, in a country so low and 
level, that, by means of canals fioin that uver, 
it is, duiiug the inundation, extensively flooded, 
and so completely is tlie soil saturated with 
moisture, that, by digging to the depth of 
twelve or fifteen feet, water may at any time 
be 4 obtained in quantity almpst without limit. 
A branch fiom the Sinde canal, dug fiom the 
Indus, passes within r a mile of the town, and 
is navigable for large boats during four months 1 
of the year. Though the inundation leaves 
extensive tracts covered with stagnant water, 


and the heat is excessivo, the climate is not 
considered i usalubi ious, except towards the 
end of .September, when agues pic vail. The 
soil is alluvial, being the deposit of the waters 
of the canals and channels * Jt is so rich as to 
require no manure, producing vciy great ciops, 
in return of culture and irrigation. The town 
is surrounded by flemishing groves and or- 
chards, yielding in abiwnlanco dates’, mangoes, 
manges, mulbiues, jjiid vither fiuits the usual 
pioduce of tills country. c Sugarc me is culti- 
vated more with a view to its consumption as 
; a sweetmeat than for producing sugar. The 
wall by which Kliikn 1 poor was mice fortified is 
now in mins, but eight gates may still he 
traced : the circuit of the wall is 3.S.I1 yaids. 
The approaches to the town are bad, and when 
reached, it exhibits nothing atti active. Miuh 
waste ground is interspersed among tho houses 
in the inhabited pait, the streets are nanow, 
and the houses in general sin ill The mansions 
of the opulent Hindoo meichants are luge, 
massy, gloomy piles, inclo ed and secluded by 
high biick walls. Shikarpoor contain no public 
edifice worthy of notice. TbcPihriiartof of the 
place is thoroughly commercial, almost every 
house having a shop attached to it The bazar 
extends for aboulJhOO yaids thr nigh tho ccntie 
of the city, and is covend with laftus tliatclud 
with palm leaves This ai i augenu lit is intend* d 
to atfmd pioteetion against the i.iys of the sun, 
but it renders the an btagn uit, oppitssivc, ami 
injuiious to health Iiiipiovmm nts m the 
town are, howevei, about to tike pi ic< , und< r 
the proposed application of tip 1 piovisions of 
the Legislative Act of the govu limeiit of India, 
No. 26 of 1850. Tiadc mean wink ipp ais to 
thrive, Couolly obgyves, that “tho shops 
seemed to bo well filled with the nms-aims 
of life and various merchandise, md tin people 
had that busy air wjiuli chai ut< n/os im u 
engaged 1 u active tradi Bunns states the 
nurnbei of the bliops « n the bn/ar m 1837 at 
88i , Postaus, in isfl, repiesuits the minils i 
of Hindoo shops as 1)23. The laboi ious trades 
and handicraft', aie followed exclusively by 
Mahometans. The tiansit tiade is nnpoitnnt, 
as the town is situate on one of tlie gic.it mutes 
from .Sinde to Khoiasan and Afghanistan, 
through the Bolan Pass, and also on thit wlmh 
leads northwaid to the Der.ijat, by the westi in 
side of the Indus. There in likewise a route to 
Kurrachee, by way of Sehwan, and one to Hin- 
dustan and the eastern side of the Indus, by the 
ftny at Iloree and Sukkur, la sides otlioisof 
less importance, “The direct tiade of the 
town of Shikarpnoi itself,” Bui nos observes, 
“is not extensive; its port ih Kurr.uhcc.” 
The trade with Khurasan and Kandahar in 
considerable, but there is scaicely any with 
Northern Afghanistan, tliat being conduct*. <1 
through the Punjab and Bhawlpoor The 
transit- tiade is principally that from Mai war 
and the adjacent parts of Ilindostan to Kho- 
rasan and Persia ; but banking and other 
| branches of monetary traffic constitute the 
more important departments of the commercial 
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Aperations of Shikarpoor. There are several 
Hindoos possessing large capitals, which ap- 
pear to have been accumulated under the 
supremacy of the Afghans. The improvidence 
of the latter left the management of money 
matters to thesd* acute financiers, who, by 
•farming the revenue, and exacting exorbitant 
interest on loans, jhiblic and private, have 
amassed immensd wealth. These capitalists are 
represented as enterprising, vigilant, aud rave- 
nous for gain ; living in^personations of heart- 
less avarice, hut at- the same time specious, 
civil, and intelligent to an extraordinary de- 
gree. Their lingual acquirements are exten- 
sive, as they usually understand Persian, • 
lieJooche, Pushtoo, Ilindostanee, and Sindee. 
Their credit stands so high that their bills can 
be negotiated in every part of India and Cen- 
tral and Wdfctern Asia, from A^tiacan to Cal 
cutta. In every important town throughout 
this #vast extent they have agents, whoso 
families remaining at Shikarpoor are a sort of 
hostages for their fidelity. The commerce and 
general prosperity of the town, which had 
lapidly declined jinder the power of Sundian 
rulers, .Ire reviving under the lately established 
supremacy of the British. So much disor- 
ganized had society become when Masson 
visited the place a few years ago, that to pass 
the walls was almost to im.m the certainty of 
hi iug lohhed. 

Thu population of the town is estimated at 
00,000. Of these, ‘JO, 000 are Hindoos, charac- 
terized by great laxity in respect to their pecu- 
liar tenets. The remaining 10,000 are Maho- 
metans, of whttn 1,000 are Afghans. These 
♦.hare in the general bad character of the popu- 
lation, being considered ignmant, ciafty, con- 
t<-utious, and cowardly. It may be hoped that 
the prevalence of evil is but the result of the 
long course of oppression, extortion, and cruelty 
to which the people hare been subjected by 
their ruleis, and that under better auspices the 
tone of morals will be raised, while increased 
security will be afforded to life and property. 
Shikarpoor is the principal place of one of the 
thice tciritorial divisions of Simle, having an 
area of 6,T20 square miles, and a population of 
#50,401. The town was founded in 1617. 
hat. JS 1 , long. 63° 30'. 

SUING E "--A town of Eastern Tndia, in 
the Biitish province of Tenasserim, 116 miles 
S.S.E. of Moulmeiu. hat. I4 J 60', long. 98° 10'. 

SHIPKEE, in Chinese Tartarv, lies close on 
fhe north-eastern boundary of Jiussahir, and is 
usually the limit of the exploiatory travels of 
.Europeans in the Olestial Empire, all beyond 
being guarded from intrusion with the most 
vigilant jealousy. In proceeding to it from 
f tabling, there is a choice of two routes ; one 
by Peeming Oliat, having an elevation above 
the sea of 13,518 feet, the other, a little to the 
south of the former, by the Kungma Pass, 
having an elevation of 16,000 f:et, but, not- 
withstanding its greater height, easier thap the 
foflner. The village is situate a mile frpm the 


loft bank of the Sutlej, and three miles south* 
of its great flexure, wherfc, having thus far 
from its source held>a north-westerly course, it 
turns to the south-west. The ridge traversed 
by the passes just described, stretches in a 
direction from north to south about three miles 
west of the town, and forms not only the bound- 
ary between the British and Chinese enipneT, 
but also the physical limit between the craggy 
wilds of Koonawur and the more open waste 
of Chinese Tartary. “ Here,” observes Gerard, 
“the scene was entirely changed: a more 
marked difference can scarcely exist. The 
mountains to the eastward were quite of 
another nature from those we before met with ; 
they are of granite, broken into gravel, form- 
ing regular slopes, and neither abrupt nor 
rocky. The countiy in that direction hat. a 
most desolate aud dreary aspect, not a single 
tree or blade of green grass was distinguishable 
for nearly thirty miles, the ground being 
covered with a very prickly plant, which 
greatly resembled furze in its withered state. 
This shrub was almost black, seeming as if 
burnt ; and the leaves were so much parched 
from the a yd wlvid of Tartary, that they might 
be ground to powder by rubbing them be- 
tween the hands. The brownish tint of the 
furze, together with the bleakness of the 
country, have the appearance of an extensive 
heath, and would strongfy remind a Scotch 
High ladder of his native land.” The wind, 
duung the visit of the Gerards, blew a hurri- 
cane ; and it is said to blow with almost equal 
violence throughout the year : its aridity is 
great, and everything exposed to its influence 
is dried up. The collection of dwellings called 
Shipkee consists of six hamlets, scattered over 
the declivity of a bare and brown mountain, 
sloping northwards to the Sutlej, and present- 
ing everywhere a surface rocky barrenness, 
except in the immediate vicinity of the houses, 
where persevering industry has succeeded in 
establishing some extent of culri\atiou. The 
crops are wheat, barley, buckwheat, and tur- 
nips, .Resides the never-failing aj^jicots. The 
houses are built of stone, flat-roofed, and have 
a neat appearance ; gardens, hedged in with 
gooseberry'- bushes, f appear in frout of each, and 
the set ue is enlivened by herds of huge yaks, 
and of shawl goats and flocks of Tartar sheep, 
unrivalled for size, beauty, and the fineness of 
their wool. These animals are guarded by 
large native dogs, which, like one of the ob- 
jects of their charge, the shawl-goats, have fine 
v ool under their coat of hair, affording a de- 
fence against the rigour of the climate. The 
Gerards found the Chinese officers determined 
to stop their further progress by withholding 
provisions, the most effectual mode that could 
be adopted; but they were courteous, either 
out of regard to the numbers whu.li followed in 
the train of the travellers (nearly 100 persons), 
or from a better moti\e. Gerard says of the 
inhabitants, “The Tartar pleased us much. 
They have nolle of that ferocity of character 
so commonly ascribed to them. They have 
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something of the Chinese features, and their 
eyes are small ; they go bareheaded, even in 
the cold weather, and havn their hair plaited 
into a number of folds, ending in a tail two or 
three feet long. Their dress consists of a gar- 
ment of blanket, trowsers of striped woollen 
stuff, resembling tartan, and stockings or boots 
of red blanket, to which are sewed leather 
shoes ; most wear necklaces, upon which are 
strung pieces of quartz or bone. They have ] 
also knives in brass or silver cases, and all 
carry iron tobacco-pipes, of the same shape as 
tho^e used by labourers at home, and the 
higher classes have them ornamented with 
silver. In common with the inhabitants of 
Koonawur, the greater part of them have a 
flint aud steol for striking fire, attached to 
their apparel bv a metal chain. The women, 
whose dress resembles that of the men, were 
literally groaning under a load of ornaments, 
which aie mostly of iron or brass, inlaid witli 
silver or tin, and beads round their necks, 
wrists, and ankles, and affixed to almost every 
part of their clothes. The elevation of Shipkee 
above the sea is 10,597 feet. Lai. 31° 48', 
lorig. 78° 48'. * # 

SHIPOOR, in Gurwhal, a lofty peak on the 
north-east frontier, towards Chinese Tartaiy, 
is situate rix miles N.E. of Gangotri, and in the 
bifurcation bet wee*, the rivers Bhageercttee 
and Jahnevi. Elevation above tlie uea 18,681 
feet. Lat. 31° 1', long. 79 J 4'. 

SHITTABGUUII, in the Barce Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 16 miles 
N.W. from the right bank of the Sutlej, 
39 miles E. by S. of the town of Mooltan. 
Lat. 29 u 57', long. 72 8'. 

SHIVANASUNDBUM.— An island in the 
Biitish district of Coimbatoor, presidency of 
Madras, formed by the rjver Cauvery : it is 
three nnles in length by one in breadth, and 
upon it are the ruins of an ancient city of the 
same name. Lat. 12° 17', long. 77° 14'. 

SHIVILPIITCJR. — A town in the British 
district of iinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
55 miles N. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 9° 30', long. 

SHOEDOWN. — A town in the British ter- 
ritory of Pegu, situate on the left bank of the 
Irawady river, and 10 miles H. by W. from 
Tronic., Lat. 1 3" 38', long. 95°. 

SHOLANGHUB. — - A town in the British 
district of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
14 miles N.N.E. of Arcot. Lat. 13" 4', loner. 

29'. 

SUOLAPADT. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Salem, presidency of Madias, 27 miles 
N.W. of Salem. Lat. 11° 53', long. 77" 50'. 

SHOLAPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of the same name, in* the presidency of 
Bombay, 124 miles E, of Sattara. Lat. 17° 40', 
long. 75 ’ 58'. c 

SHOLAPORE, a British coliectorate in the 
presidency of Bombay, is composed of three 


separate divisions, the two largest lying nortn 
and south of each other, and the smaller divi- 
sion situate to the north-east of the other two. 
These districts are bounded on the north by 
the collectorate of Ahmednujrgur and the domi- 
nions of the Nizam ; on the south by Sattara 
and the Bel gaum collectorate; on the east by 
the Nizam’s dominions ; and on the west by 
the collectoratos of Ahmedmiggur, Poona, and 
by Sattara. Tho colleCtoiate extends from lat. 
16° 10' to 18° 34', andiron long. 75 J to 76 '28' : 
its greatest length, fiom *iorth-wcst to south- 
east, is 170 miles ; its greatest breadth, from 
cast to west, fifty miles. In 1838, this dis- 
trict, then a portion of the principal col- 
lectorate of Poona, was formed into a separate 
ollectorate. 

The general face of the district is described 
as undulating, and presenting a Succession of 
upland and valley, and, with the exception of 
some mango-ti pcs and other plantations iti the 
talooks of Barsee, Mungolee, and Moodehchall, 
the country is stated to bo ntaily devoid of 
trees. ThoKistna forms tho southern limit of 
the district, which is also traversed bjf the 
Bhcema, and its confluent the Seei/.t. The 
climate is dry and healthy ; tlie aveiage fall of 
the monsoon rains avei aging twenty two 
inches. 

Cotton is the staple product. The experi- 
mental cotton farms me stated to have suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation, and the q<>d to 
he admirably adapted to the giowth of the 
New Oilcans species; but tho distuct is lepic- 
sented as suffering fiom the want of roads. 
There is no metalled or made road through 
any part of this collectorate : all traffic and 
communication are cairied on by means of the 
ordinary country rdSrls, which are nothing 
more than tracks, hardened by loug use to a 
degree that, especially in the hot season, ren- 
ders them quite sufficient to answer all tho 
purports of the best cioss-roads. Theie js a 
cleared road from Hholapore thiough Wyiag, 
Barsee, and Kurmulla, to Pat us, within forty 
miles of Poona, which lias hi eu rendered pass- 
able for all kiuds of cairiage since 1841 ; and 
a continuation of tho whole line to Poona, as a 
fair-weather road, was sanctioned by the home 
authorities in 1817 ; but a more substantial 
road from Sholapore to Pnou«a is highly de- 
sirable. The amount of traffic which passes in 
this direction is exceedingly largo ; mid as tho 
produce of the whole of the western pari of 
the Nizam’s dominions is hi ought to IV isee 
for transmission to Bombay, there aie few linos 
where a good made load would be more de- 
sirable. There are no passes or ghauts in, 
this collectorate. The two rivers, Seona and 
Bheema, are tho only natural obstacles to re- 
gular internal communiontion, and it is only 
during the monsoon that they offer any serious 
impediment. The population is given under 
the article Bombay. Compared w r ith theii for- 
mer condition, the pi ople are said to possess 
a larger amount of compoteucc among them 
great ivealth is moro lare than formerly, bift a 
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medium degree of easy circumstances is also 
much more common. Many attempts have 
been made to introduce European implements 
of husbandry in *this colleetorate, but with 
little success. Agricultural skill is by no means 
at a low .standard, and many estates give proof 
of the greatest care lftiving been taken in their 
‘cultivation ; but the means of performing many 
of the most ordinary operations are exceedingly 
defective ; and the same p) ay be said of the me- 
chanical arts, in whi^h the productions are out 
of all proportion superior to the means of pro- 
ducing them. 

The lands of this collect orate have been sur- 
veyed, classified, and assessed, and the govern- 
ment demand thereupon fixed under the new 
settlement for a term of thirty years. The 
district was acquired by the Kasl-Jndia Com- 
pany in 181 S, on the fall of the Peishwa. 

NlfOLA POKE, in the British colleetorate 
of the same name, presidency of Bombay, a 
town in the level tract at the eastern extremity 
of that colleetorate. Its ground-plan is an 
oblong of a considerable area, with a wall and 
faus^e-bPaie of substantial masonry, flanked by 
capacious round toweis. A broad and doip 
wet ditcli surrounds the place, mid the north 
and east sides $rn - 'red by an e\tcnsi\o 
pettah or exterior town, surrounded by a good 
vail, and divided in the same manner into two 
part*. Tt> the south will'd, communicating with 
the ditch, is a tank, surrounded on three ‘ddcs 
by a mound, wlfich, on occasion of the attack 
by the Ihithh force, formed a good breastwork 
to the Peisliw.f’s army, posted outside the 
place. Sliolapore, though having llo natural 
strength, was early a forties-* of impoitnnce 
in the Deccan? being mentioned in 1478 as one 
_ of the principal stiongholds of the Bahmani 
novel cigna. Long ‘aftei wards, its possession 
was a fiequeut subject of* contest between the 
sultans of Ahmednuggur and Beejapoo^ and 
so continued until it was jlvkcn by Aurungzebe 
in 1(58,1. During the dismemberment of the 
empire of Delhi, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, hholapore fell into the 
hands of the Mahrattas, and after the defeat 
of the Pehdiua and his flight from Poona, in 
1 S 1 8, was in tested by a Biitisli force under 
General PritzWr. At that timo the number 
of guns iu thh fort amounted to thirty- seven, 
including eleven field-guns; besides? which, 
there were thiity-niiib* wall-pieces. The defend- 
ing force consisted of 850 horse and 5,550 
foot, stationed m the town, outside the fort, 
besides the garrison, estimated at 1,000 men. 
IThe town was taken by escalade, and the 
defences of tho fort being breached, the place 
surrendered in four days.* A church has been 
erected in the town. Distaneo from Poona, 
*8.E., 165 miles ; from Sattara, E., 125 ; from 
Bomba}', S.E., 22b. Lnt. 17* 40', long. 70°. 

SHOLAVAN DAN. — A town in the British 
district of "Madura, presidency of Madras, 
P2 guiles N.W. of Madura. Lnt. 10 n 2', leng. 
7T 2'. 


STTOOGOONG. — A towy of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Muneepoor, situate on 
the left bank of the*Nankatba Kh Young river, 
and 30 miles S. from Muneepoor* J^at. 24° 15', 
long. 93° 59'. 

SIIOOJUL.— A town in the Rajpoot state 
of J odhpoor, situate on the left bank o*f thj 
Raircc river, and 46 miles wS.E. by E. from 
J odhpoor. Lat. 25 J 56', long. 73° 44 '. 

►SHOOK. — A town in Nepal, 116 mile* 
N.W. by W. from Khatmandoo, and 145 miles 
N. from Goruckpoor. Lat. 2b' 47', long. 
83° 18'. 

SH&OKRABAD. — A town within tho 
dominions of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cash- 
mere, situate 43 miles W. from Sirinagur, and 
78 miles N.N.E, from Jhelum. Lat. 33° 59', 
long. 74° 14'. 

SHOP A PORE.— A small Mibuidmate raj 
situate in the south-west angle of the territory 
of the N izam. It is bounded on the south by the 
river Kistnah, separating it from the Kaichoor 
Doab, and on the north oy the tcrritoiics of 
Hyderabad. In ^842, the rajah of JSJiorapore 
having falloli into pecuniary difficulties, found 
him-jelf unable to fulfil bis engagements to the 
N r izam, his superior. This necessitated the 
interference of the paramount power, by 
whew authoiity an arrangement was effected, 
under Which the rajah ceded certain posses- 
sions south of the Kistna, in commutation of 
the Nizam's tribute, Rajah Kislnapah Naick 
dying shortly aftc r, an arrangement was made 
by the British government for the conduct of 
the adniimstiation during the minority of his 
successor, hy his uncle, Pid Naick. It was, 
however, unsuccessful, and the British govern- 
ment found ft necessary to assume the dnect 
management of the raj. Tlnongh the ir agency, 
a thorough reform was effected in e\ery depart- 
ment of the previous vicious system of admin- 
istration, and the country handed over to the 
young chief in a flourishing condition. Its 
revent^j in 1843 was estimated at^ive lacs of 
rupees. The withdrawal of the British agenc} 
took place in 1853. No sooner, however, was 
the government ma*de over to its native ruler, 
than a system of maladministration recom- 
menced, and the consequences of the relin- 
quishment of British control over the affairs 
of this petty state are stated to have # proved 
most disastrous. Shorapore, the principal 
place, is in lat. 16 c 32', long. 76° 52'. 

SHORE KOTE, in the Punjab, a small 
town situate on the route from Jung to 
Tulumba, and 26 miles N.W. of the latter 
town. Here are some ruins, whit I. Burnes 
states to be Ajfdlar to those of Sehwnn, hut 
more extensive. Tn the Ayceu Akbery, men- 
tion is made of Syalkotc and of Slioore, two 
towns in this part of the Punjab ; and Shorkot 
may, perhaps, be tho ruins of one of these. 
I»at. 30" 50', tyng. 7 2 7’. • 

SlIOREPUR CHOKI, in the British dis- 
trict of Debra Donu, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
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Provincea, a halting-place on the route from 
Debra to Suharuupour, ami seven miles S.W. 
of the former town. It isf situate on the crest 
of the Khera Pass, across tho Sewalik Moun- 
tains. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,040 
miles. Lat. 30° 14', long. 78° V. 

- 8H0R0N, in the British district of Mnzuf 
furnugur, licut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Muzutfuimigur to 
Pcwareo, 13 miles S.W. of the fonner. Lat. 
2<X 10', long. 77° 39'. 

SllOITLAH, or PUPA SUOULAH, in 
the British district of Bijnour, In lit -gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the .route 
from the town of Moradahnd to Mozutfmnug- 
gur, and 31 miles N.W. of tho former place. 
It is situate in an open country, partially culti- 
vated, and supplies and water art plentiful. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 91 S miles. Lat. 
29° 3', long. 78 J 26'. 

SllOYLAOOOD Y. - A town in the British | 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 57 
miles S.S.E. of Madura. Lat. 9° 10', long.' 
78" 30'. I 

SW7BERNAGHKRRY.--A Iwn in the] 
tenitory inhabited by the hill tribes of Orissa, 
51 miles W. from ( looni-.oor, and 1 13 miles S. j 
from Sumbulpoor. Lat. HP 50', long. 83' 5 V. j 

SHUBKUD1R, \\\ the Peshawar division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the right bank , 
of the Lundye river, IS miles N. of the towni 
of Peshawar. Lat. 34 15', long. 71* 40'. 

SHUFEKABAD, in the British distiict of 
Panecput, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village t>n the route from the city of Delhi 
to Kurnaul, and 18 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 28 * 53', long. 77 S'. 

SLIITHUR, in the Rajpoot, state of deypore, 
a town on the route from Agra to Nusseerabad, ' 
92 miles S W. of former, 129 N.E. of latter. 
It has a hill fort; water is plentiful, as well 
as supplies of all kinds except wood. I .at. 

2 6 37', long. 76 47'. 

SHL T J ACiANJ, in the territory of ()ude, a I 
town on the mute from Goniokpore canton- 
ment to Lucknow', 110 miles W. ol the former, 
56 E. of the latter. Provisions and water 
are plentiful and good, but firewood lather 
scarce. Lat. 26 .V)', long. 81° 35'. 

SHU JAN PCX >R. — A town in tho Jullunder 
Doab of tho Punjaub, situate 74 miles N.E. 
by N. of Loodhiauah. Lat. 31° 50', long. 
76° 33'. 

SHUJA WULroRE. — See Sooji'wnLroOR, 

SHUKURPOOU, m the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town oil the route from MeeruWto Rewaree, 
38 miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 28° 37', 
long. 77° 21'. 

SHI IMS A BAD. — A town in the native 
state of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’s 
family, 29 milos N.W. from Phi Isa, and 8l' h 
miles W. by S. from Saugur, Lat. 23° 49', 
long. 77‘ 31\ 
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SHUMSGUUT1.-A town of Malwa, in tho 
native state of Bhopal, 12 miles W.S.W. from 
ltyopal, and 37 miles N.W. from Hoosungabad. 
Lat. 23° 5', long. 77° 20'. 

! SHUMSHA B V D, in the -British district of 
Furruckahad, the principal place of the per-* 
gun nali .of the same name, is situate in the 
1 marshy tract on the right of .the Ganges, and 
eight miUs from its western bank: It must 
I have been funnel 1} more* impoilant than at 
I present, as Baber, who ^rested it fiom flm 
Pat a ns, estimated the annual revenue derived 
from it at in. ally 20,000/. hi the Ajcen 
AKbeiy fhe icvcrme derived fiom ii is esti- 
mated at 7,138,453 dams, or 1,78,460 inpeo**. 
Distant N.W. from Furrw kahad 12 miles, 
N.E. from Agia 88 miles. A iccent n tuna 
gives Sliumshahad a population <i* 6,920 inha- 
hitanls. Lat. 27*32, long. 79 30', 

SHGMSHGRNCGGUE. -A town in the 
British district of Bull ar, lieiit. gov. of Bengal, 
41 miles N.N.W. of Shcrgholty. Lat. 25 4', 
long. 84 1 31'. 

S1I U N KERN At 'Ol L. — A town in tho 
British district of TinnevelJy, piesidency ot 
’Madras, 32 miles N. by W. of Tmnevilly. 
Lat. f) 10', long. 77 J 37'. 

SIIUNTTTAPA. A town in tho Pmtish 
district of Tinnevilly, pies’dencv of Madras, 
10 miles N. K. by E. of TmuuveOv. Lat. 
8 J 47', long. 77° 53'. 

SIirPlEN.- A town within the dominions 
of Gholah Singh, the i uler of (ki-hmcie, situ- 
ate 26 miles S. from Snmagur and 84 miles 
N.E. by E. from dholum. Lat. 33 13', long.. 
7 l 56'. 

SUU REEAR H.-*A town in ‘the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 62 miles S.K. fiom Jodhpoor, 
and 78 miles S.W. fiom Ajmooi. Lat. 25 10, 
long. 73 53'. 

SHr fc RUF()0DEENfl > O(>R.-~A town in the 
British district ofTuhooL, licut.-gov. of Bengal, 
nine miles E. of Mn/iilFerpoor. Lat. 26' 5, 
long. 85 35'. 

SfllTKTF A BAD, in the British district, of 
Agra, lieut.-gov.- of tho N.W. Provinces, a 
town It miles S.E. of the city of iAgia. Lat 
27* 1', long. 78° 12'. 

SHUT KNEE, in the Briti.sli district of 
Oawnpore, licut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Calpee, and 1 1 miles N.E. 
of the latter, Lat. 2G' 16', long. 79* 57'. 

SIT WA Y ( BEEN . — A town in the British 
province of Pegu, situate on the left hank of * 
the Si Hang river, and 44 mill -a N.E. fiom 
Pegu. Lat. 18° 6', long. 96 46'. ” 

SIIWELY, a river of Burmah, rises in lat. 
23° 51', long. 98° 30', and flowing westerly for 
about 180 miles, falls into the Iiawady, in lat. 
23 J 59', long. 96° 10'. 

SLIM. — An independent kingdom 9 of 
Eastern India, bounded on the north by Laos ; 
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on tie east by Laos, Camboju, nml the Ciulf of To Danse rim, and eight S. of Tavoy. LaB 
Siam ; on the south by the (Julf of Siam and 13“ 59', long. 93 J 21'. * 

the Malay peninsula : and on the west by the QrAon , . L * . 

Bay of Bengal awl the Tenassmim provinces. in S ’ ? 8 

It extends from I* 6* 30' to 18“ 2', am! from m v F f * k? 3 ? M T “ d ^ 

Jong. 08 ,25' to 103' 45'; is about 800 miles g", JMiatmamloo. Cat. 23 3o, 

in length from noi^h to south, and 370 in 

•breadth. Tin* pijjncipal rivers are the Mennm MCK1NDR ABAT), in the "Barec f)ooaB 

and the M e-Ping, flowing noith and south. division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
The chief pioduefy .are rice, sugar, pepper, left bank of the Cheimub, 13 miles S.S.W. of tho 
tobacco, and teak-wood.* The earl it. st eonuec- ^ 0VVM of Mooltan. Lat. 29 5S', long. 71“ 2d', 
tion between thi^ stfite and the British govern- SI l > DA POOR.— A town in the BiitUi 
numl appears to have taken place towards the distiict of North Catuua, piesiduiey of Ma Iras, 
close of the seventeenth centmy, ulion the ! 3 1 miles R. of Ifonahwar. Lat. H gj , lung. 
Siamese envoys who had been deputed on an 1 74 5#/. 5 ° 

embassy to Louis XI V., visited London, and i * 1TT . rnm . ,, 

uoiuslmU.il acmmiwieial treaty with tho govern- WIOUWAITAM.-See humour. 
nieiit of Vlnyles JJ. Tins tieafcy was supei- S1DITAM, orSIDHLAX, in Sirhind, a 
seded by one dated in 1715; and from thL small towif on the route fiom Loodianah to 
time to the year 1321, little intercourse kcciiih Pcrozpoor, and 30 miles AV. of the former 
to have subsisted bet wc cn th^ tv\/b governments. 1 place. It is situate, in a level fertile coun- 
l Hiring tins long interval, Siam had been sub- ' try. partially cultivated, and about half a mile 
jeeted to frequent revolutions, and had carried , from the left bank of tho Sutlej, crossed hero 
on eon-daut war with Burma!). In the last.* by a ferry. It is within + he British didrict of 


mentioned year*(J821), Mr. John ( 'rawfurd ! Loodianah. Population «J»out 1,300. Distant 
was deputed trom India by tlie Marquis oi i N.W. fi om Calcutta 1, 1 0.1 miles. Lat. 30 55', 
Hastings on a mission to Siam, the cliiet object 1 long. 73* 20'. 

ol vshiel. was t\jo establishment of commercial, SIDHOTT, in tho British district of Cud- 
intereoiii se, biu ic i\ ct ivod with distrust, Idupnh, pn^ideuev of Madras, a town on the 
On the breaking out of the Buunese war in , llllHh uT p.ft |, o ;| v ( f ih*N oithern Pemia or 
1321. the Siamese volunteered their alliance penu.ir ri\er. Here are the remains of the 
n gainst nicir hcrccbtary cm mi™, but Hubst in- f„ lt> w l li( . h> of meou.ddcrablo strength, 

tinllv ii-iiilcit'.IJiUlo assistance. Tlu> wurliemg tta tho place of refuge of tlio J'alan cliiof of 
Iriiuumti'il, a now treaty was e.meliulr.) with Cu.l.laj.ali, who was hove oblige! to sunon.lor 
Siam, in Juno.. ISJli, ami an arrangement to JJydirA.i, Iho ailvontuior who succeeded 
.agroi d to for flip regulation of ifritbh liade in acquiring the sovereignly of !\lt«ore. It 
with its ports. An amieal.le understanding subsequently was tin; locality of a ltritii.li civil 
between the ,1,wo count) ies lias boon the result. estaMiehment . on the removal of whi.h to the 
In the year m which the treaty was concluded, town of ( uddapah, tins place sank into insig 
the Siamese had invaded tjueda. and expelled ( n jfi 0;l V,.. ]), stance from the town of Cnd- 
the inj.il), who took mfuge in IVnang, where ( | ;l|>a |i, ft, 10 miles; Madras, N.W., 13l>. 
his residence wa^ perirfitted, on condition of lomr 79 2'. 

Ins abstaining there from any bo&tile Proceed- uminmnn ** * M 

. j? r.a, • , SIDlTrOOlL in Luzerat. nr the territory 

mg against Siam. Liu; condition was violated, r ., ,, . * , ,, . r J 

i -i r \ c u ii io. rc t. of the Luicowar. a town om flic route fiom 
anti on the fail uro of all attempts to eneet a , T1 , 1 . ' T . . .. , , . . • 

..... . . .. , Mliow to IVesH. It is eligibly Mfuatcd on 

reconciliation between tlio parties, an article . • ., .. | - i , . % . a 

, , - . 4. 1 , i- i the river Saraswati, winch l»em*f esteemed a 

was inserted in the treaty above mentioned, , • i i 

. , .1 ia i i J Li » I sacred river, many rich Lranmtns aud Lossaens 

binding the Lnghsh government to exclude . *(_ , m, 

.. • i r i 7 c e j e i have fixi d their lKvcI ling-places heie. Lliere 

tnc ex-raiah trom ns pace ot refuge, and trom . .. t . in v , .. 

. L * i i. 1 i. 4.1 & 4i h a Math or sacred college, where instruction 

cirtain other localities. By the same article, . . .. . , i /* . .. n . , ^ 

.i « p J j . ’ is ci vc u to disciples and hospitality alloidcfl to 

tho Lnglisijrgovermncnt engaged to lirevcntl. ^ n r ,i ■ r 

..** , • h 4 . t 0 / c 4i , travellers qualified to receive it. Weaving is 

any attack upon Oueda, or any part of t he i . . 1 . , at i 

... . .. l 7 !. -i i ■ i .• carried on exteiwively : mauy Mussulman mer- 

iSiamesc teiritory, ti om the exiled rajah or his . . ... , ,, , ^ _ 

.... j -I * n , . • . * . chants of the denomination called noras are 

toJlowers; and it was compelled twice to inter- , . . , , f lw 

r , L.v.., i .v engaged m trade here. Distanee fiom l>ecsa, 

lertf for this purpose. In IS 12, however, the ., ?, a „ . f , , , v re . 

t 4. 1 f . . , 4, 32 miles ; from Ahmedalud, a\ , lib ; 

king of biam reinstated the rajah, on Ins sub- ,. , V7 10 ^ r v \v r 

. h . i 4. ii . 4., i Irom Baroda, N.W., 12:* ; fiom Mhow, iN.vV., 

mission ; and at the request ot the king, the . • * r , ’ 

* clause of the treaty relating to tho rajah was ‘ tl ■ - ; 011 b- *- r ■ 

•annulled. The death of the king of Siam SlDNOW AH, in the jaglnre “I laioo, 

occurred irf 1851. A "new treaty has been j bent. -gov. of the N.W . Viovmo' a igv- on 

recently coiiclmlod witb bin successor, which ! lll ° J°« to flom Hiinsce to (’burn, mid ol miles 
promises to open an extensive sphere for j ^ 1C fanner. Lnt. 2 4-, ong / . . 


British commerce ancl enterprise, SIDOWRA, in Sirhind, a town on the route 

from Booreah to Naliun It is situate near the 
SI A N K Y < 4U A . — A town in the British di« jbase of the Sub-llimala^, and close to the left 
tyctof Tavoy, one of UieTenasHoriin provyuces, , bank of the MaiLunda, n torrent descending 
presidency of Bengal, 139 miles N.K.W. of | fnmi that range. It is a large town, well for- 
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lifted with a brick wall and tall towers of saint. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, byBer- 
the samo material, "pierced with three or four ham pur, 2lJ> miles ; by the course of the liver, 
tiers of loopholes for musketry. There is a 2h8. Lat. 25° 10', long. 87“ 43'. 
good bazar and aupplies and water are abun- SIKRI within the te rritbry of the British 
dant. Part of it belong* to the EaaUnd.a district of Goorgaon. lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Company and the rest to a bikh sirdar, fe.- 1 1Vovilto ,., a 8l „all town on the mute from 
dowva is d.stant from Calcutta N.W., 1,047 l)elhi to Muttr; ail(l 31 toil „ H . of the former. 


Lat. 30° 23', long. 77 16'. 


it is the principal place of a small j allure 


S1K1IUR, in the Biitiah district of Benares, I cantaining ten villages the owner of which, a 
a small town with fort on the left bank of the ] Mussulman, styled N,a\vaub ; received this re- 
Ganges, nearly opposite Chunar, but a little | eompeuae for his military .services eluting Lord 
higher up the stream. In a.d. 1781 it was gar- J Lake’s campaigns against the Mahrattas 
risoned by the refractory rajah ofBenares, Cheyt in this neighbourhood. Lat. 28° 17', long. 
Singh, with 2,000 matchlocKmen and 150 77* 21'. 

cavalry, but was stormed by the lbitish' under SI K UNDERTOOK, in the British distiict 
Lieutenant Polhill. Distant N.W. from Cal- 0 f Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
cutta, by watt •*, 693 miles, or 8/ 0 taking the vinces, a small town 62 miles AV. of Goruck- 
Sunderbund p.< sage ; 23 N.W. ot . Benares by p 0re cantonment. Buchanan stales the num- 
water, 17 by land. Lat. 25 8', long. 82 53 . ber 0 f ] u> uses at 100. Lat. 26° 5P, long. 
SIKKIM, a petty native Rtate in North- 82 1 21'. '•* 


Eastern India, is bounded on the north and 


S1KITNDRABAD, in the British distiict 


east by 1 hibet ; on the south-east by Bhutan ; J of Boolundsliuhur, a town on the route from 
on the south by Darjeeling ; and on the west j ft are illy to Delhi, and 36 miles S.E. of the 
by Nepal. It extends from lat. 27 5 to latter. It is of considerable size, lias r> bazar, 

28 3 , and from long. .88 2 t*'89 ; it is sixty- UI1( j a up plica aiul water are abundant. Kiev a 
six miles in length from north to south, fifty- tiou above the hCft 7 yo f eot ; population 
two inbieadth, and contains an area of 1,670 y 313 2S r 27' Ion". 77 46'. 

square miles, with a population of 61,766. ’ ’ * ’ -r, 1 . . 

Sikkim became tributary to the Goorklias SfKU XDK AltOW , in the Dulixli diblrict 
in 1789. During tile N. pal war in 1811, the °f -Utygurh, beut.-g-.v. of the N.W Pro- 
lajah cooperated with the Dritinli, and upon juices, 11 town on the route from Loul lo 
the termination of hostilities, his safety and ^J ,, P , ’ oreo ’ ^ ^ . '■ 

independence were guaranteed by the treaty of I f° r,n ' r - Dat. 2t 40 , long. / H . 


independence were guaranteed by the treaty of 
Scgmdee, and his dominions increased, in ac- 


ftTKUNDURPOOR, in tV British distiict 


krmwledgment of his attachment, by the grant of Suhai unpoor, licul.-gov. of Jit* N.W. Pro- 
of certain tracts which had been ceiled to the I vinces, a village on the route from Suh.mm-* 
British by the Nepauleso. Ju 1836, the rajah I poor to Ifurdwar, a&d 13 miles E. of the 
made an unconditional cession to the British former town. There is a small bazar. Dis- 
of the territory of Daijeelmg, but shortly after | taut N.W. from Calcutta 1,000 miles. Lat. 
an animal grant of 6,000 rupees was agree <1.29 57', long. 77° 50'. 


to be made to him as compensation. This, 
however, he forfeited, together with the teivi-j 


SfKWA D \NRA. — A town in Nopal, 184 
miles bf. by N. from Khatmaudoo, and JO 


tory bestowed on him at the close of thn Ne ; I milea N .w/from Khachi. ‘ Lat. 28 J 26', Ion 
paul w T ar, in consequence ot outrages committed • g., 
by him against Bulish subjects. In 1 . 85,3 the “ “ \ T v . 

rajah abdicated the throne in favour of his son. SILOJIAL.--A tow n of Eastern India, m 

the British district of .Southern Cachar,(i3 miles 
SIKLEBUN.— A town in Nepal, situate on jr b y s$ 0 f silhet. fait. 24 J IS', long. 62’ 51'. 

e left bank of a branch of the Taptoe river, I ,. TI f v A » T » ■ f , u i , . , 

i iai -i„ i u r iai e , 1 I SILDAII. A town m the BiUish disti let 


the left bank of a branch of the Taptoe river, 
and 101 mile*' W. by ft. from Khatmaudoo. 
Lat, 27" 30', long, S.V 38'. 


in iwt . i)v o. iruiu xviihliijuiiuiiu. 1 c . . , , . l on i 

oo' i^„ 'of Midnapoor, lieut. gov. ot Len ,al, 39 miles 

A1 ' W ’ s ' ° 38 ' W'.N.W. of Aliilnapoor. Lat 'll 40', long. 

SLKREE, in the Biitish district of Ghazec- so* 5P, 


pore, liedl.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Ghazeepore cantonment to' 


SILHET. — A Biitish district in the limit. - 
^ov. of Bengal, namtd from its principal pMtcc. 


Azinigurh, situate on the river Munghec, 30 I { H bouncl od on the moth by the hilly jungly 
^ ie a ^ cr * l° n 8 - ' tract inhabited bv the wild G arrow's, and bv 


• | tract inhabited by the wild G arrow's, and by 
Jynteah ; on the east by the British district of 1 


SIKKEEGULEE, in tho British district of Oachar; on thn south by independent Tip- 
Pmiicah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the perah ; on the west hy tlie British districts 
route from Berhampore to Dinaporo, 97 miles Mymcnsing and Tipperali. It lies betwocn 
N.W. of former, 197 E. of latter. Ft is situate lat. 21 J 3 — 25 5 12', long. 91° — 92 3H' ; is 

on the right bank of the Ganges, in a difficult 102 miles in length from east to weHfc, and 
pass, where the Kajmahal hills close upon tho eighty in breadth. The area, according to 
river. The cminencf*abovo the town is .sur- official report? is 3,532 square miles. In tho 
mounted by the picturesque tomb of a Mus- northern part the country is rugged, risiq" 
sulman, regarded by his co-religionists as a into jungly cnunonccs towards the Cossya 
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hills, which farther north, beyond tho limits I the Soormah is navigable as high as Silhet for 
of the district, attain an elevation of from J craft of con.siderablo burthen. The climate of 
4,000 to 6,000 feet. On the east, the country Si] hot ia damp and* cool in proportion to its 
rises in a similan manner towards the moun- j latitude. During the spring m&iths, which 
tains of C a char, fan d on the south towards jin most parts of India bon^titute the dry 


.those ot lippernh. f Jhe district is described season, the weather is variable, and violent 
ns a vast s< mi-basi#, inclosed by mountains ; thunder stonns tue frequent; the periodical 
’ m eastern, and much of tho 1 rains sot in about the beginning of June, and 
The part of this hollow “ to I continue until the middle of September, inun- 
"' L ‘' 1 • llear |y t (> the Bndi- j dating a great extent of country ; so that river 
[tarts always marshy ; j craft, instead of being obliged to keep the 


on the norther! 
southern side, 
the westward, extend 
mapootia, is in most, 

arid the whole is sifbjcct to periodical inuuda- J regular channels, aro enabled to hold* their 


tions of long duration, being in general under 
water from April to tho middle of November. 
The towns and villages, which in some parts, 
more especially to the southward, are nume- 


course right across the country, as it is deeply 
under water. The extreme dampness of that 
seaso • gives rise to cholera, dysentery, agues, 
and fevers, which are peculiarly fatal to those 


rows, are built on mounds raised with earth ] visiting the district from other quarters. Jiuro- 
dug during tjie dry season. The houses are in ' posing, however, suffer less from such unfavour- 
clusters ; huts, temples, nm-quos, and sheds j able circumstances than Hindoos not natives of 
for cattle being huddled together in a manner 
that gives (limn the appearand* lather of the 
temporary abode of fugitives than the Hettled 
residence of a people.” “The eastern division 
is on a higher level, and rises gradually to- 
wards JJhe mountains on either side. Not- 
withstanding this, the marshes which occa- 


the district. There is much jungle in the hilly 
parts on the eastern, northern, and southern 
frontiers, but the valleys and banks of the 
rivers aie very fertile and beautiful. “Vast 
sheets of cultivation, e .tending for miles 
along the banks of the Soorma and other 
streams, intersected by splendid groves of 


Mortally occur might lead to a different belief ; j trees and bamboos, forming shelter for 


ex- 


exlent, and, tensive villages, and occasionally by low 
the fact of i ranges of wooded hill«, and backed always 
course of the hv mountains, either near or distant, form an 
• 1 ‘ " ’» t* 


but these are t very limited in 
occupy distinct hollo . vh, and 
funeral rise b proved by tin* 
rivers, which without it could never exhibit ! endless succession of gratifying scenes.” Tt 
those nrt’ong currents for which they are re- j appear^, however, that the noil, from its low 
markable.” In this semi-basin, however, tlmvc and swampy nature, is not calculated for the 
is considerable irregularity towards* the nioim- production of cotton or tobacco of superior 
tains, m consequence of numerous alluvi.il ! (piality. Th cultivation of wheat, oats, and 
ridges, h«Mving # olevations of fioin 100 to 300 . indigo, has been tried, but considered to have 

* feet above the adjacent country. The valleys , failed; that of the sugarcane, it ia belic\ed, 
between thu£o ridges, and the alluvial tracts might be increased and improved, if plants of 
along the courses of the rivers, aro the most j superior quality could be procured. The pas- 
fcrtilo, and best suited for .cultivation of any tores* which are luxuriant in the low tr.u ts, 
parts of the district. The principal river is ] are the chief resource of^he rural population, 
the Soormnh, winch, ibrlned in Dachar by two as they support great numbrns of cattle, yield- 
mountain-Htiennis, the .lecrce and l»arak, flows mg large quantities of but < r\ cheese, and 
westerly, and touches oifthe eastern boundary 1 hides, for exportation, and . i llocks for bur- 
of this district in bit. 24 J f>0', long. 0‘2 J 31)'. tlien and draught. Drain is aUo extensively 
'Hie Soomirih a few miles below this point, exposed, especially to places postward and 
where it first touches the frontier, divaricates tiorthwanl. Ot fruit -tr*\s3, there are the 
into two In anclics, one retaining its westerly i mango, lime, orange, lemon, plantain, apri- 
dircction and tho name of Soouunh ; the other i cot, bctelnut. ■fhc manufaetiuing industry 
turning south-westward, is culled the Kinua or is insignificant, producing only a few com so 
Kusiori, aiupiiil)S(»f[iieiiUy the Barak. ThcSoor- cotton cloths, mats, baskets, and sonn 1 other 
mail, taking a direction generally westward articles too insignificant to enumerate Tlie 
and north west w. ud, [oi ms tor the distance « if population is returned officially atJ)S0,0d<); 
forty miles the boundary between this district ■ an amount which, compared with the area, 
and* those of C'achar and Jynteah, until near ! indicates a relative density of about 1(h) to 
Kajagungo. at a point about ten miles east, of, the square mile. Of this number it is eou- 
tlie town of Silhet, it crosses into this dis- jjeetured that throe-fifths are Bralnninists; the 

• trict, which it traverses for the distance oft remainder are M us-mluin ns, as tn< re are 
120 miles, passing from the district in a nearly j •scarcely am Christiana. Silhet, tue locality 
southerly direction, and subsequently forms j of the military cantonm-mt and of the civil 
the boundary between the Eritish districts • establishment, is the only place in the dis- 
Mymcnsing and Tipperah. The Kusia, taking | trict which can he considered a (own; it is 
a direction generally south-west, but very described in it*- place in the .alphabetical 

• sinuously, for about lid miles, falls into the arrangement. The routes are,-- 1. frrom 
SoOnnah on tho left or soutli'ca.stern side, ksouth - west # lo nmth -♦ast.^ from Calcutta 
fifteen miles above its passage from thjfi dis- 1 through Dacca to silhet; ‘2. from west to 
trict. Except in the driest part of tko year, j cast, from fchlliet to Marajpooi ; 3, from south 
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to uorth, from tho town of Silhet to Ciiirra 
Poonjee. 

RTLHET, the prhieipal°plac 0 of tho British 
district of the same name, lieut.-gov. of Ben- 
gal, is sitnnte at tho southern base of tho 
Cossya hills, and on the river Soormah, a 
£»*ibu*ary of the Brahmapootra. It is do- 
scribed to bo a mean place, merely a large 
straggling village, having a bazar, where only 
the most common articles of native ihg are to 
be obtained. The civil establishment »»f the 
district is located here. Silhet is tho head- 
quarters pf the eastern division of tho Bengal 
army. Distance from Juinalpoor, E., 110 
miles; Dacca, N.E., 120; Calcutta, JNT.H, 200. 
Lat. 24 u 54', long. 01° 50\ | 

SILL AY MEW. -A town of Biirmah, ' 
situate on the s oft bank of the I m wady river, | 
and 11 G miles S.W. from Ava. Lat. 20° 45', 1 
lung. 91 38’, i 

SILLEE. — A town in the British district! 
of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 71 
miles E. of Lohadugga. Lat. 23 ‘ 23', long. 
55 ° 53'. 

SIMBOLONG. — A town di Eastern India, 
in the native state of Muneepoor, 37 miles \V. 
from Muneepoor, and 40 miles E. from Silchar. 
Lat. 24° 48', long. 93° 28'. 

SIMBULKET, i,f\ the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, ( 
a village in the Patlee Doon, on the route, by 
the course of the Eamguuga (Western), from 
Murad a bad cantonment to Almorah. It is 
situate on the north-eastern declivity of the 
Sewalik range, bounding the Dnon on the 
south ; distant 56 miles N. of Moradabad. 
Lat. 29° 30', long. 78° 45'. 

8JMEBIA. or S1MRIA, in tho territory of 
Gwalior, a village on the route from the fort 
of Gwalior to Saugtf/, 29 "miles 8. of former, 
lrri N.W. of latter. Lat. 2 5 ° 55', long. 
78 21'. 

STMIltEEAH, in the raj or principality of 
flewah, a town on the table-land surinotjuting 
the mountain styled by Franklin the “ second 
or Panna range,” and G2 miles S.E. of Allah- 
abad. It is the principal place of a jaghire 
held under the rajah of Bewail, on annual 
payment of a tribute of 2,500 rupees. The 
jaghiredar, considering himself obnoxious to 
the persecution of the rajah, in consequence 
of his good services towards the British autho- 
rities, they guaranteed his possessions to him. 
The benefit of this guarantee was sponta- 
neously relinquished in 1828, by the jaghire- 
dar, who was immediately expelled by the 
rnjali, and his neph* w placed in his stead ; 
but the British government subsequently in- 
terfered so far as to have a provision made for 
liis widow. Elevation a novo the sea 1,009 feet. 
Lat. 2D 45', long. 8D If/. 

SIMLA. — A British station in tho lower 
or more southern patft of the Himalayas, be-« 
tween the rivers Sutlej and Giree, celebrated 
as a retreat for those seeking renovation of 


health, or relief from the oppressive heat of 
the plains of Hindustan. It is situate on tho 
route from Soobathoo to Kotgurh, 22 miles 
N.E, of tho former post, /Tho houses built 
for the accommodation of residents or visitors 
at this pl;iee, are irregularly scattered over a 
narrow ridge of luouutivn, advantage being 
taken of every level spot, or modoiate slope, • 
for building. A few dwellings arc -erected on 
a spur of lulls running noith at right angles 
to the Simla range. The eastern oxtiemity 
of what may he property called the Simla 
ridgo, is abruptly terminated by the peak of 
Jako, rising about 400 feet above it. At flit 
western base of this eminence is the. bazar of 
tho settlement. The hides of tho Jako Beak 
wore originally thickly clothed with wood, 
and the quantity is still considerable ; but tho 
demands for the purposes ot building may be 
expected to cause a rapid diminution. \t the 
western extremity of the ridgo of Simla is 
another eminence, inferior in height to Jako, 
and devoid of timber, tbo summit ci owned by 
a mouldering rain. The scenery within view 
from the town is very noble. Immediately 
south is a daik, deep, pieoipitous valley, 
which, as well as the ncighbouung mountain*, 
is thickly covered with pme f* tresis ; h. yond, 
to the south-west, are seen the moinit.ims 
about Soobathoo ; and still farther, the vast 
plain of Hindustan, tiaver.ed by the mean- 
dering Sutlej To the north, sun e^sive moun- 
tain-ranges list* in piopoition as the disjunct 
increases, and are teimmatcd with suipa-^mi* 
grandeur by the jnowy descent ol the Hima- 
laya, the peaks of which, in fine weather^ 
have t>o distinct an outline against the daik- 
blue sky, that their-*rea,l dietaiu e of sixty or 
seventy miles seems not more than eight >r 
ten. The following description of this scene, 
and of its impressions on the observers, occurs 
in a modern work. “The geneial appearance 
of this^inass of snow js that of a wide undu- 
lating plain, from winch p'viks rise in every 
imaginable shape. Upon reaching the crest, 
of the ridge at Simla, the vastnesa of tho 
scene became oppressive. The lofty snowy 
range shone from the dense azuie of tho 
heavens ; its giant flanks were broken with 
black mural precipices and profound ravines 
which weie ptirplo from their rtfqith : below 
was heaped a si jittered mas-, of mountains, 
peaks and glens, tirlges and valleys, some 
andly bare, others luxuriantly rich.” 

Tho trees in the neighbourhood aro, Mho 
deodar or Himalaya cedar, pine, oak, and 
rhododendron ; the but-named glowing with 
hunches of rich scarlet blossoms. Of lbur- 
footud animals, the most commonly occurring 
are the ka-ker or barking deer ((Vrvus mnnt- 
jac), so called from its cry r< s< mbling a short 
baik ; tin- antelope, tho wild go.-it, and the 
marmot : Mine are also the wild hog, the 
Hying squirrel, mude, and other kimU of deer, 
and rnonkfvfl, both the hariuman oi laniroor 
(Scmpopithccus entellus), and the bundur 
(Simia vhesus). The carnivorous quadrupeds 
891 
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are leopards and leopard-cats, bears, jackals, 
hyamas, and foxes : sometime*, though raroly, 
a tiger makes its way to these elevated re- 
gions, There is ue great variety or abundance 
of game : the principal of the feathered kind 
are pheasants, chukars and black partridges, 
quails, ami wondcoclis. Eagles, vultures, and 
•crows are very pumerous. The fruits and 
esculent vegetables of Europe in general 
thrive well here; potatoes especially me 
grown in great abundance and excellence, 
and are sent in lar«£) quantities to the plains. 
The uiiniatc is considered highly salubrious, 
.in<l in conscqoi nee of its lower temperature, 
appears in favourable contrast with that of 
the plains. The winter is sometimes very 
seven 4 . Jn 1 886 snow Lay in the month of 
Eebruary tortile depth of six or eight feet, 
and did not melt away in shady places until 
the end of May. 

In JSll them weie at Simfc upwards of 
'l(>0 houses built in the English style, and 
varying in rent, from 40t\ to 1 50/. a year. 
The position and habits of those resorting to 
the placp cause «t to be abundantly supplied 
with the luxuries as well as the necessaries of 
fife, though most sorts of provisions have to t>e 
borne three or (pur dnvs’ journey over moun- 
tain-road*. The population is very fluctuating. 
In a recent publication it thus prospcctiv ely 
i shmated : “ Should the (h>vernor-< Tenoral aud 
the Ooimhander -in-Chicf come up next season, 
it will consist of British subjects, 1100 ; natives, 

8.000 : and when the Iributaiy chieftains and 
followers come in, it will be nearly 20,000. 
Again m wintef, when but few remain, it will 
proliabJy not exceed, British subjects. 20 ; 
natives, 2,0^0.” •MeasuieH have been taken 
for providing funds for the purpose of carry- 
ing out public improvements. The first 
British dwelling creeled in this place was 
that of Lieutenant RoiA, in 1310. It was 
thatched over, and its walls weie compiled of 

pats, grabs, and mud. # Jn 1822, the fir*t 
permanent cottage <*f the usual materials, 
stone and timber, roofed with pine wood shin- 
gles, was erected by Captain Kennedy. Simla 
h the seat of an ob.scrvatoi y, at winch h senes 
of maguetical ami meteorological observations 
weie oommcficed on the 10th January, 1S41. 
\ church luflf been provided, at an expense of 

16.000 rupees ; of which amount the govern- 
ment contributed 5,000 rupees, the remainder 
beirtg raised by private subscription. 

Tito district known as Simla ia composed of 
territory acquired partly from the rajah of 
Putteoala, and partly from the rajah of Kcon- 
•thul ; in both cauesdhy exchange. It is under 
the civil jurisdiction of tlio board of adminis- 
tration in the Punjab, ahd contains a popula- 
tion of 31,808. Elevation of encampment 
above the sea 7,866 feet. Distance N.W. 
from Calcutta, via Kurnal aud Soobathoo, 
1,097 miles. Lat. 31 u 6', long. 77° 14 . 

£iIMMlJ]M A, in Bundelcund, a village or 
small town on ilu; route from Allahabad to 


Saugor, 230 miles S.W. of t^io former, $3 N.E 
of the latter. Lt is situate in the depressed 
tract or barin of Lfch&rgaon. Lat. 24 J 16', 
long. IT 58’. 

SIMON BONO. — A town in the British 
district of Darjeeling, lieiit.-gov. of Bengal, 
six miles -N.W. by XV, of Daijeeling. • La(fl> 
27° 4 , long. 88'' 13'. 

STM O XL. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the tei i itory inhabited by the Bor Abar tribe, 
46 miles N.W. by IS. from Siuliya, and 
105 miles N.E. from Luckiinpoor. Lat. 
23 * 22', long. 95' 20'. 

ttlflJONCKLPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Silhut, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 45 
mihs S. by W. of Silhet. Lat. 24° 18', long. 
9L 42'. 

simoolV.a UIA. — .I town in the British 
district of the Twenty-four Pcrgunnahs, liout.- 
gov. of Bengal, 40 miles S. by W. of Calcutta. 
Lat. 22 , long. 38° 21'. 

SI MOWN EE, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, the 
principal place qf the peigunnah of the same 
name, a small town on an insignificant stream 
tributary to the Jumna, eight miles S. of the 
right bank of the latter, 20 N E. of the tow r n 
of Banda, 78 \Y. of Allahabad. Lat. 25° 36', 
long. SO 40‘. • 

SIMR A, or SIM.OKE, in the British district 
of Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. ol.tho N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town iu tho perguunah of 
Sidhoa Job! ma, which contains no other, 
except the principal place, Paraona. It con- 
tains about 100 wretched dwellings. Buchanan 
does not state its precise position, hut it must 
he about foity-five miles east of tlie town of 
Coruck pore" and is perhaps the Simorc of 
Cardan, who states that it is 93 miles N.W. of 
Dinapoie. Lat. 26° 35', lent, 84' / 

ST MBA BAS. — A town in Nepal, 44 miles 
S W. by S. from Khatmanduo, and 35 miles 
N.E. from Bcttiah. Lat. 27° 10', long. 
84 J 5«. » 

SIMRAUTA, in the district of Salon, 
territory of Oudc^ a town 50 miles S.E. of 
Lucknow. Tt belongs to a brother of the 
Tiloi rajah, a reputed descendant of the 
ancient Hindoo monarchs of Oude. Tim 
proprietor is styled by courtesy rajah, aud 
resides in a mud fort, having in thetmtirior 
buildings of masonry, and defended by 500 of 
his armed followers. The population h esti- 
mated by Butter at 8,000. Lat. 26 n 17', long. 
81° 20'. * 

SIM BAW.— A town in Nepal. 1 U miles 
S.K. by E. from Klmtmandoo, and 66 miles 
N.N.W. from Purneah. Lat. 26 A O', long. 
87° 13'. 

SIMBEE.— A town in the British district 
of Belmr, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 36 miles W. 
^>f SberghoUy. Lat. 24 #32', long. S4° 19'. 

SIMTOKA* — A town in the native state of 
Bhutan, 73 miles K.N.E. from Parceling, and 
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120 miles N.W. frqm Goal para. Lat. 27° 25', 
long. 89 * 25*. 

SIMULl^A. — A town in the British district 
of Dacca, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 21 miles 
N.N.E. of Dacca. Lat. 24° 2', long. 90° 40'. 

SINAWDD. — A town in the native state 
if Imlore, or territory of Holkar, 43 miles 
S.E. by S. from Tndore, and 112 miles N.W. 
by W. from Ellicbpoor. Lat. 22° 8', long. 
76 u 10'. 

81NCHUL. — A mountain of Sikhim, 
having an elevation of 9,000 feet, upon a 
spur of which stands tho British .settlement 
of Darjeeling. * 

SINDE, a river rising iu Malwa, “from 
the .small range of mountains about 12 miles 
S. \V . of the t wn of Scrooge,” -and iti lat. 
24° 1', long. 77 29'. It fiist has a course 
north for about 130 miles to Narvvar, at the 
north-west coiner of Bundelcuud, and thence 
turning north-east, geneially forms, for about 
130 miles, the boundary between that district 
and Gwalior, and falls into the Jumna on the 
right side, in lat. 20° 20', longrTO W, flowing 
altogether about 200 miles. It light and left 
receives during its course many small streams, 
the principal being the Parbati and thePohooj, 
the first falling into tho Sinde on the left side, 
about twenty five if‘des below Mar war, and 
the other on the right side, four or fivr miles 
above its mouth. The Snide is crossed twenty 
miles fiorn its source by the route from Nus- 
seiabad to Saugor, and is there “ 100 > an Is 
wide, rocky bottom, low banks, and depth of 
water two feet in fair season." About 150 
from its source, and in laf. 25° 50', long. 
78' 2S', it is crossed by route from Agra to 
Saugor, and t^cro the bed isabotit 200,yai da 
wide ind sandy ; breadth of stream, in dry 
season, about forty yards, apd from one and a 
half to two feet deep ; banks steep, and cut into 
ravines.” It is subject to great inundations 
, duiing the periodical rains. 

SINDE. -f- An extensive and important 
province of Western India, so called probably 
liomthe liver Sinde or Injlus. Others con- 
sider that the name both of tho river and the 
country is derived from tho word Sindhi, 
synonymous with Hindi, as tho inhabitants 
from the first dawn of recorded knowledge 
have principally been of the great Hindoo 
family. It is bounded on the north by Beloo- 
chistan, the Daman, and Bhawlpoor ; on the 
east by Jessulmcre and Marwar ; on the south 
by Cutcb and the Indian Ocean ; on' the wrnsfc 
by Bcloochistan ; and is situated between lat. 
23° 37—28* 32', and long. 66° 43'— 71 ' 3'. It 
is 360 miles long^ from noith to south, 270 
miles in its greatest breadth, from east to west, 
and contains a surface of 52,120 square miles. 
Its seacoast, washed by tbe Indian Ocean, 
extends a distance of 150 miles in a north-west 
direction, from the Woree or greatest mouth 
of the I uduH (long deserted by the stream), 
situate in lat. 2-V 3*', long. (>8^ 25', to Cape 
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Monzo, or Has Mooarree, in lat. 24° 51', long. 
66° 43'. This whole extent of coast, except 
the part intervening between Kuirachee and 
Cape Monze, which an* distant from each 
other about fifteen miles, i^ very low, being 
merely a series of mud banks deposited by thu 
Indus, or, in a few places, low sand-hills, 
blown in from the sen- ben qh. Exclusive of 
those few sand-hills, “the shore,” observes 
Carless, “is low and fiat throughout, and at 
high water partially oVerflowed to a consider- 
able distance inland. Wifti the exception of a 
few spots covered with jungle, it is entirely 
destitute of trees or shrubs, and nothing is 
seen for many miles but a dreary swamp. 
Whenever this occurs, the land is soairelv 
discernible two miks from the shore.” Wood 
also observes — “The coast-line submet gcrl 
at spring tides, when the dt lta of the Indus 
resembles a low champagne tract of veiduie.” 
Burnos, too, stUtes that the coast of Sinde is 
not distinguishable a league from the shore. 
Westward of tho Oku rah estuary, and lief worn 
it and Hurrachcc, the southern extremity of 
the Hula or Pubb Mountai ns® approaches the 
sliore, the point of Munoora, which foun.s the 
southern shelter of the harbour of Kurrarhcp, 
being rocky ; but with the exception of this 
point, the coast itself is like that eastward, 
low and alluvial, aud so continues westward 
to Cape Monze, or Ibis Monai ice, which rises 
from the sea to a moderate height. f i no capa- 
bility of the coast of Sinde toi the purpo-e of 
navigation is thus summed up U\ Woof l -- 
“ It h plain to all who are convusant. with 
nautical afiaiis, that Kurraihee is tho only 
safe seaport for the valhy of the Indus When 
tho season is fav out able, th>e merchant may 
indeed send his goods* -direct to the mouth of 
the fndus ; but everything here is subject to 
such constant change — the weather, the depth 
of water, tho channel, and the >cry embou- 
chure it»*e If, --that this voyAgc, even in Kebiuaiy, 
is not without hazards.” He then obseivcs, 
that as the danger of entering the river is 
greater than of leaving it, exports may be 
sent from the mouths iu November, December, 
and January, but that all imports should be 
brought by Kuriachce. 1 1 should bo observed, 
however, that though sea- going ships of 4(H) 
or 500 tons can at no time safPHy enter the 
river, yet smaller vessels, if their draught do 
not exceed six or seven feet, may do so. An 
inland navigation, or even a ship canal, could 
probably be easily made from Kun-ache# to 
the deepest and most navigable part of the 
Indus below Hyderabad, as the Garrah, a 
small stream comm uni catlilfc with the Indus, 
falls into the sea at that port, and is navigable 
from it for boats as * far as Garlah Kot, a 
distance of foity miles. 

Kunachee, the only port in Sinde for sea- 
going ships of burthen atnountiug to 400 or 
500 tons, has. at high water, a depth of two 
•fathoms and a* half, and at spring tides of three 
fathovis ; hut, during the south-west monsooj), 
the swoSI is so great on tho bar, that it i «• 
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highly dangerous to cross. The Kookewarree, surface to a wide range with water, which both 
called the Gora by Uurnes, was formerly the irrigates the ground and* deposits on it a 
principal mouth of the Indus, having a width fertilizing Blime. According to Postans, the 
of 1,100 yards, byt it is now blocked up by a soil is so rich, that no manure of any kind is 
sandbank ; the K^dewarree has a well-defined used, though it regularly produces two crops 
channel, with seven or eight feet water at low every year, and sometimes three ; and Mac- 
spring tidfcs ; the 11 yojauiree and J ooa, during murdo states, that “the fertility of this pro- 
the low-water season, are safe roads for ingress vince in those paitH which are exposed to the 
and egress, for vessels drawing not more than floods of the Indus is exceeded by that of no 
six feet water ; thq Pittee is the largest, tract of country on the earth.” Throughout 
deepest, and best-defined mouth. The Korea the alluvial tracts of Sinde, the soil contains 
mouth is the most cistern, forming the bound- saltpetre in great abundance, and it is largely 
ary of Sinde towards dutch : it has long been extracted both for home consumption aud for 
deserted by the stream, except in very great exportation. 

inundations, when sometimes the Poorarui and An*extensive alluvial region stretches east- 
Eulailee branches pour their waters into it. ward of the fertile tract along the Indus, but 
Humes states its breadth at Cot a sir, twenty having been generally deserted by the water of 
miles from the sea, to be seven miles, and that the river, it became a desert, yielding a scanty 
it increases, proceeding downward, until neither pasture to darnels or homed cattle, and in the 
shore can be seen. He, however, adds, very less- frequented parts occupied only by the 
justly, that it is nothing more <han an arm of fleet goorkhur, or wild ass. Through it, how- 
the sea. ever, flows the Eastern Narva during the 

The base or seaward line of the delta of the height of the inundations of the Indus, for a 
Indus measures, from the Gar rah mouth, in distance of 300 miley, and a project has just 
Jal. 21 43', long* 67 w 1^', to the Koreo mouth, been sanctioned for seem’ .g to its channel a 
in lat. fs 1 38', long. 6S J 25', about 125 miles, permanent supply of water by means of a 
If n be i egnrded as having the shape of a cutting near Horce. The great doab contained 
triangle, to winch it in sonic degree approx between this branch and the Indus is on an 
iniates, the perpendicular, measured from the average about seventy or eighty miles wide, 
seashore to the vertex, near Tatta, where the the soil consisting generally of a hard sun- 
gieat blanches of the Indus —the Sata or | baked clay, like the rest of the alluvial soil of 
eastern, ^he Puggaur or western -divaricate, , Sinde Wiere devoid of water. In this doab 
is about fifty miles, and its surface is about are two low ranges of recent limestone ; the 
3,000 square Aides; hut as the river has in 1 more southern, that of Hyderabad, about 100 
some degree deserted a considerable portion of .feet high, and on one part of which that city is 
the south-eastcAi pai t, the present delta proper j situate ; the more northern running north- 
Moes not probably contain more than 2,500 j westward from the vicinity of Jessulmere, and 


square miles. Gn^he the densely- wooded delta ! towards the Indus attaining an elevation of 
ot the Ganges, it is neatly destitute of timber, 150 feet, and abounding in flint, which forms, 
resembling in this respect that of the Nile. It aim oiA exclusively, the rocks on which Roree 
is almost level, of alluvial soil, apparently and I lukkur stand. These ranges are not, ho w- 
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brought down by the 
of vegetable mould, < 
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4 ndus, and coijM.sting®ever, 
day, :uid band,* which | leys, 1 


, completely continuous, being cut by val- 
, through one of which the Narra, already 


becomes hard soon after*l>eing deposited, even mentioned, holds its course ; through another, 
in the channels of the river. There are, how- the Kulailce branch, insulatir g Hyderabad. • 
t ver, even v\ i thin the limits of the delta proper, Thy stiff nature of the deposit of the river is 
and eastward of the lluggaur, or western probably owing to its course in tne upper part 
branch of the Indus, some rocky hills, known generally lying tlnough <» very mountainous 
by the name of the Mukali Hills. Near the region, pi in ci pall f of primitive formation. In 
Tittce, or \testern mouth of the river, is a the more southern part of Sinde, the soil has a 
dangerous r*ck, the only point in the delta \eiy large admixture of sand, and is some- 
south of the lange just described which is not times so impregnated with common salt, that, 
alluvial. as Lord observes, “ it is not uncommon to see 

In Mirno degree* similar to the delta, but the same soil which, during +he season of irri- 
suptrior to it in scenery, soil, cultivation, and gation, had yielded crops of grain, transferred 
climate, is the alluvial tract extending on each afterwards to the salt-pan, and furnishing, by 
bide of the Indus for a distance varying from the simple process of pouring water over it, 

• two to twelve miles. One of the finest parts which is subsequently evaporated, an abundant 
is a long narrow island, Extending from north supply of salt,” The moisture, so imVpensable 
•to south a distance of altout 100 miles, with an to the productiveness of the soil, is altogether 
average breadth of about eight, inclosed by the supplied by the water of the Indus, ram in 
Indus on the east, and on the west by the Si ndo being very scanty and uncertain. In 
Nar^a. The greatest extent of this alluvial consequence, the country, whete destitute of 
land in the upper part of Sinde appears to be the means of irrigation, becomes a desert. Of 
about Khyerpoor, Khikarpoor, Aid Lark liana,, , this nature, on the north east, is the Pat, or 


where canals and watercourses, communicating desert of Sh/karpoor, lying 
vflth the Indus, during inundation cyver the and tlio Bolnn Lass, and iqi 


ig between that town 
apparently consisting 
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of the clay deposited by tbe JBolan, the Nari. 
and other torrents 'which flow down from the 
Hala Mountains, and whiqh are all lost in this 
dreary tract* It is about ninety miles across, 
and, according to 'Kennedy, in some places 
resembles “ the dry bed of a salt lagoon an 
interval between springtides in others, it is 
a level plain of indurated clay, of a dull earthy 
colour, and having the appearance of being 
occasionally under water ; but during the dry 
season exhibiting, at long intervals, a few 
wretched, parched, and stunted shiubs, but 
without a single blade of grass or other 
herbage. In the eastern part, and in general 
roaching to within twenty miles, or even, a less 
distance of the river, is a region called tbe 
Tkur, or desert, having considerable resem- 
blance to that just described, except that it is 
much more s*mdy, extensive tracts being 
covered with sand-hills, varying and shifting 
under the influence of the tempests of the 
w ilderness ; yet, in many places, there is a 
considerable growth of low shrubs, coarse 
herbage, and piickly saline or aronmlic plants, 
affording pasturage for camels, buffaloes, kine, 
sheep, and goats all in continual motion in 
search of water, or its concomitant, vegetation. 
Numerous beds of rivers long dned up inter- 
sect this arid tract, appearing to indicate that 
the waters of the Indus, or of some of the 
Punjab rivers, once r ’fouud their way through 
it. Vestiges of ancient towns also may be 
observed, in great quantities of fragments of 
bricks and pottery in sonio places strewed over 
the surface. That the Indus, which now finds 
its way through the limestone rocks at Roree, 
might at one time have poured its waters in 
many branches over this waste, at present 
parched, is by no means improbable, as there 
are unequivocal indications that It formerly 
flowed fifty feet above its present level, in the 
channel between SulLkur and Roree, and that| 
the country on both sides of the river along the 
base of the limestone range was at that time 
.under water. The old course of the liver may 
also he traced along the northern base of that 
rocky lange,' which, stretching nearly 100 miles 
to the south-eastward, mu^t have sent the 
water of the Indus over the surface of the 
country now become the Eastern Desert, since 
it has been deserted by the stream. 

The climate of Sinde is remarkably sultry 
and dry. As Lord observes, — “ Situated on 
the verge f ' of two mo moo ns, it is unrefreshed 
by the waters of either. The south-west mon 
soon,” he proceeds, “ terminates at Lucput 
Bunder (on the western coast of Qitch), as 
accurately as though it covenanted not to 
violate the Sindh frontier.” At Kurracbee, the 
annual fall of rain does not exceed six or eight 
inches ; at Hydrabad, the rain of an entire 
twelvemonth amounted only to 2 55 inches ; 
and farther north, at Lark {l an a, three years 
had elapsed continuously without rain, at the 
time of Hamilton’s jjsit in 1699. The con- ( 
sequence was a pestilence, which cut off one- 
half of the population. But Burnes, in travel- 


ling through the delta on the 10th of April', 
experienced veiy heavy showers ami a seven* 
fall of hail ; and in .Juno, 1809, during the v i m t 
of the British mission, the r^in full so heavily 
there, that the Htivota frequently lesemhlod 
rivulets, and none could etu abroad. In tho 
following August, the raips wore again exces- 
sively heavy during tho stay of the mission at . 
Hydiabad. But, notwithstanding tin* discre- 
pancy in our information on tho subject, there 
can be little doubt that, throughout Sinde, the 
climate is generally too dry fbi the purposes of 
agriculture, except in the parts iirigated by 
moans of the river. On this subject, tho aimer 
of Khyerpoor remarked to Bui ms, that rain 
always brought disease, and that they were 
better without it. The tempeiature is veiy 
high in summer. Lord states the mean max- 
imum of the temperature oi the lumospheie al 
Hydrabad, during tho six hottest months, to 
bo 9S*o° in tkc shade, and considers it the 
greatest hitlieito registered in an authentkatv u 
fin ui. The water of the Indus at that time 
attains the temperature of 9'2 or 9,‘j when 
highest, and consequently \u»y nearly blood- 
heat. There appeals nason for com lulling 
that tho temperature is still higher in N either n 
Sinde, where the cooling influence of the ocean 
cannot extend. Burnt s states it at 96 at 
Khyerpoor in tho beginning of April. in 
Northern Sinde, however, froot is not unknown 
and ice has been otauved in February. In 
January, the ditiorence of the tempt ramie at 
night, audduntig the day, hint been found as 
much as 4-U , the tin rmonatcr ranging to M J 
and upwards. So high, howe'er, m gmer.il, 
is the tomperatuio in Lower Snide, that then ■ 
iH, m fact, no winter. 

Tho natural liLtovgc. of Smile is only now 
receiving tho attention due to sit important a 
subject. An extiavagant addiction to field- 
sports ehaiactcrizod tl c aniens of Snide, who 
sacrificed to it the welfare and even the t \et- 
oncu of their subj* ets, laying wm-te and in- 
closing i xtensive cultivated tracts to form tin ir 
bliiharyahby or hunting-jungles. One of the 
ameers, some years ago, depopulated, neai the 
capital, an extensive tract of feitde ground, 
and converted it into a shikuignh, though tin < 
foolish and monstrous act of ty barmy caused 
a loss of revenue equal to 20,()(MV or 150,090/. 
a year, Aimthei razed a village tit'thc gtound, 
because tbe noise ot the population and do 
meslic animals was considered to diatuib tho 
game of a neighbouring preseive. « 

There are generally two haivosD in Sinde; 
the rubbeo, or spring hai vest, reaped from seed 
aown in autumn, and tho kureef, or autumn , 
harvest, which is sown in spring. Tho rubbee 
crops in general consist of wheat,, bailey, oil- 
seeds, millet (Helens Horghum), the durra of 
the Arabians, and called heie bajra, opium, 
hemp, tobacco; tho kureef nop consists of 
those productions which require considerable 
heat to bring«4»hom to maturity ; such as rice, 
sugarcane, cotton, indigo, maize. Tho results 
of the experiments made for the cultivation^ 
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the American cotton and Mauritius cane were The Sindians of the present day are a mixed 
not encouraging. Pulse and pumpkins, eucurn- race, consisting partly of the Juts, probably 
born, melons, and esculent vegetables, are sown alioriginal Sindiansjof Hindoo extraction (many 
for both crops, *nd somo products aio sown of whom have been converted %o Maliomet- 
indifterenlly for jifchor. ltice appears to be the anism), and the BeloouhA, .who have settlod 
.staple crop, and, with maize and. wheat, forms hm<*in recent times. Those Hindoos who 
"the principal arthje of diet, besides being have adhered to their original religion a$d 
exported m great quantities. Much import- manners are divided into Bbattias and Lohan- 
ance is attach e<f to the rulluie of flax. The nas, with their respective gurus or pastors, and 
ii mts are dates, iipiri^oos, plautains, pome- the Pokarna and Sarsat Brahmans. They 
grannies, limes, citrons* figs, apricots, apples, deviate much in their mode of life from the 
plums, tamarinds, •muibei lies, pistachio and Hindoos of Hindustan proper, and this laxity 
some other kinds of nuts, and melons. They, is more particularly observable in the Lohannas, 
in gcucial, are of inferior quality ; the grapes who are the most numerous. These last de- 
cspeciully are small and sour. The plantations cline^ no means of subsistence, and icadily 
of date-palms aie very gmieial and extensive, entered into the service of the ameers, in which 
and the fruit is used largely for food and for case they were obliged to wear their Ixardts 
distillation ; # hy which piocess a strong spirit like the Mahometans. Compulsory conver- 
ts drawn from it. As food, it is found to bo of sions to Mahometanism were not unfrequent, 
a very heating nature. the helpless Hindoo being forcibly subjectod to 

Tamils arc bred in great lumbers in the circumcision on slight or misconstrued pro- 
salt-marshes of the Indus ; and though such le-Mon, or the false tc L timony of abandoned 
tracts might ‘scorn viiy uncongenial to the Mahometans. It is still moie r< rnaikahle, 
nature of that animal, those reared there arc that this forcible conveismn was sometimes 
considciod very* hardy, strung, and enduring, inflicted as a jmiiihhmtnt, dial in all instances 
cspeci ■■fll.v of thirst, in < min qui nee of the .scanty j operated as an *irieparable loss of caste. The 
upplv of fii^hwafoi in their oiigiiial soil. The Mahometan population sprung from the con- 
value of the carpel i-> not confimd to its virtues verted Hindoos arc a peaceable race, generally 
as a beast of hard* * * its milk is a favourite engaged in agriculture, and arc despised by 
in tit le of diet (though it spoils if not used very tin Ihdooches, who afli ct a hold and martial 
f) < sin, and its hair is woven into coai sc clot li 4 ^ * character. In this, the latter have been 
I'ulLdofcs an* kept in groat numbers in the cncoufagcd by the ameers, of the same descent 
swampy tracts where they um\ 1m* scon wal- j as themselvoH. Borides these distinctive races, 
lowing m the mud with tlnm heads only above j there is a large pait of the population the off- 
wr.ittr. Tm ii fli Ji is excellent, and their milk spring of their intei mairiagcs. • The Hindoos, 
R pn fined (8 that of cows, voiding he 1 1 er j however, in many places, form a very huge 
# butter, which, when clanked, foi ms, under the proportion of the population; at Shikarpoor, 
name of i/Au. a lyeat aiticle of commerce. \ for instance, they arc estimated at two thirds, 
i oii"id« lihlo hade is also driven m the lnde^ There art* likewise a few Afghans, especially 
of 1 1n sl animals. Sheep and goats abound in m tlfc nortli-wchtci n pait of the countiy. The 
l pper Smde, i specially on tlu* borders of the. Sindians, collectively, described as hand 
I\0 id Shiknrpoor, and hf the 7 7mr, or IC.irierfllsoTne, though of dark complexions, welljimbed, 
J)estrt. 'flu* fount r district, called B<»udgah. • but inclined to corpulency and :ibo\o the 
produces the lust wool ill Mode, both of goats 1 middle sir.e. The beauty < *' ih*»ir women is 
and dietp ; and both animals aie kept thiongli- proverbial, and Rottinger remuhs tliat amonj 
out rpper Sinde, as woli for (hen* flu^s as the yumcrou*. sets of dancing juris w’hom ho 
for tin ir milk and flesh. The wool is taken ‘saw, there was not one who md not display 
from the cairn -e of (lie animal only when slam lo\elines-> of face or symmetry of figure. The 
for food, as the lie.\t would e luseits d< at h after > Belooclies, and the mixed race between them 
losing it,s fill re. The coarser wool is manu- and the Hindoos, are considered the linost part 
faclured in#ft bag-, ropes, and strong cloths; of the population. Sinde is supposed by Sir 
I hi- finer unghl be ohtaimd in siuli quantities' W llliam Jones to have been the original country 
a** to ho an impoilant branch of eoinmcieo, for 1 of the gipsies, who, accmding to Adelung, fled 
wln< h, how < \i r, tfu re li is b< en hitherto hut from India to escape the massacres of the ruth- 
littW encouragement. The horses of Snide are less Tamerlane. The Sindian language is a 
umll and of mean appeaiance, but haidy, { branch of the Sanscrit or liulo-llerm mie stock, 
a *tive, and enduring. They are mostly used merely it little ditiering in spelling and inflexion 
■ lot the saddle, the beasts of buiden being the j from the pure Hindi of Upper India, and is by 
camel, the mule, ami the am. The camel i.s some considered the cider of the t^o, being 
the dromedary or onu-li'linped variety, and the | more elaborate and regular in the inflexions of 
finer d( scriplions arc used for the saddle, c^rry- ( its nouns and verbs. Maemurdo states, on the 
ing generally the rider and his attendant. The j authority of native scholars, that “ it has fewer 
breed of asses is small, but they are neatly modern innovations, and a greater number of 
made, strong, active, capable of enduring great j Sanscrit wonK than the (iujarati, which is a 
fatigue, and of living and thfiving on tho« pure Hindoo dialect. ’’ kt h:is a character pern- 
coarsest faro. The mules are large, strong, liar to itself, which i»s written from left to 
handsome, and quick in p,*ce. , right. Beloehcc, another of the ndo-Ci ermanic 
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tongues, is of course largely spoken, especially 
in the hilly country ; and Persian may be 
regarded as the language ef the court and of 
the higher order of the people. 

From the period When Sinde was visited by 
the Greeks under Alexander, its history i^in a 
gpeat degree a blank. Native annalists appear 
to be magniloquent in regard to the grandeur, 
power, and resources of some of its princes ; 
and, on the event of a revolution, brought 
about through the criminal passion of a queen 
for a young Brahmin, who was enabled by her 
favour to ascend, first to the office of chief 
minister, and subsequently to the throne, the 
historian who records the facts indulges ip the 
following burst of mingled grief and adthira- 
tion : — “Such was the close of the race of 
llajah Sazee, which had governed the kingdom 
of Sinde for upwards of 2,000 yeilrs ; whose 
princes at one period received tribute from 
eleven dependent kingdoms, and who had set 
the threats of the greatest monarch s of the 
world at defiance.” In the aixth century of 
the Christian era, the country was invaded by 
the Persians, and to this invasion probably 
refers the allusion of the enthusiastic chronicler 
above quoted to the defiance offered by the 
royal house of Sinde to “ the greatest monarchs 
of the world.” The result, however, was dis- 
astious to the reigning prince, though unpro- 
ductive of any permanent change in the relation 
of the two countries. The I'errians defeated 
the rajah in a pitched battle, in which the 
prince fell. But the object of the invaders 
appears to have been not so much conquest 
as plunder, and having secured as much booty 
as they had the means of carrying away, they 
departed. Among the spoils which they bore 
from Sinde were some thousands of its most 
beautiful women. 

At an early period of the Khalifate, the 
repute^ wealth of Sinde seems to have excited^ 
the cupidity of the representatives of the Pro- 
phet ; but their attempts, for a time, were 
.unsuccessful. A subsequent invasion was 
attended by^a different result. The Ttyialifs 
were in the htCbit of importing slave-girls from 
Sinde, and a party of the followers of the 
Khalif A bool Mulik, in chafge of a selection 
of Hindoo beauties, destined for the harem of 
their master, were attacked by the rajah’s 
troops, some of them killed, and the remainder 
made prisoners. Tins occurrence provoked a 
hostilo visit from a Mahometan army. The 
rajah waa* permitted to remain quiet in his 
capital while the enemy were ravaging his 
dominions with fire and sword ; and when, at 
last, he left the city with his army, it was but 
to encounter disaster, defeat, and death. The 
events of the battle transferred the kingdom to 
Mahometan rule. 

Some centuries later, Sinde became ^tribu- 
tary to the empire of Ghuznee. On the dis- 
solution of that empire, the Sindian chiefs 
asserted their independence against the Ghoriau 
during many years, and with various success. 
Ultimately they were compelled to yield, and 


Sinde became a constituent part of the imperial' 
dominions. Tu the time of Baber, it was in- 
vaded and conquered by the prince dispossessed 
by that emperor at Kandahar. The iuvader 
was subsequently compelled to yield the larger 
portion of his conquest. fjia son made an 
effort to regain what his £ithev had ‘lost, but’ 
found new enemies, to whom he was compelled 
to make large sacrifices. Sinde then, for a 
time, maintained a claim to independence, but 
was the scene of great disorders, two successive 
princes being afflicted with' Insanity in its most 
outrageous form. Late in the sixteenth cen- 
tury it yielded to the emperor Akbar, and for 
about 160 years it remained in the usual condi- 
tion of Oriental dependencies; its chiefs usually 
professing unqualified bubmisrion to the em- 
peror, paying tribute when they could no 
longer postpone it, but scrupulously evading 
that acknowledgment of supremacy whenever 
their fears were* act sufficiently active to prompt 
to a different course. In 1739, Sinde fell to 
the Persian conqueror Nadir Shah. On his 
death, and the consequent diMinemlierment of 
his empire, it seems to have, reverted to its 
nominal subjection to the imperial ill' one of 
Delhi. In 1756, Sinde was included in certain 
territories forming part of a dowry bestowed 
by the reigning emperor uponTymur, son of 
Ahmed Shah Duran i. It is thenceforward to 
be regarded as an appendage of Kabool, the 
new relation being maintained precisely in the 
same mode as that previously existing with the 
sovereign of Delhi. In 1779, «*t rebellion was 
raised by the Talpoor tribe of Pelooches against 
the reigning nawanb, of the Hooloora tribe, 
who was defeated and forced to fly. He was ■ 
reinstated in his dominions by the aid of the 
ruler of Kabool, amUthe insurgents retired. 
They soon, however, returned, deposed the 
Kuloora prince once more, and took possession 
if his throne and power. The rulei of Kabool 
again advanced to maintain the lights of his 
dependant, but the usurpers had collected an 
army superior to that of the Afghans, which 
they^ totally defeated. This was in 1 7* S G. 
Fortune being against the Afghan prince, it 
only remained for him to make the best terms 
he could. Tho battle was followed by nego- 
tiation ; in virtue of which, the 'Valpnor chief 
engaged to discharge all arrears, of tribute, 
and to meet the accruing pay men' to in future 
with punctuality. \N it bin little more than 
three years, presuming on the inability of the 
nominal emperor to coerce them, the rulers of 
Sinde signified their indisposition to paying 
tribute at all, and the weakness of tho Duranic 
government insured to thorn for a time impu- 
nity. Zeman Shah appro&ched their frontier 
in 1794, to enforco the demand of his house, 
but was prevailed on to return with a small 
portion only of the arrears due. A similar 
result attended the advance of Slioojah-ool- 
Moolk in 1809: he received a sum equal to 
something mof e than one-third of the amount 
which had accumulated, and returned, perhaps 
not altogether indisposed to congratulate him- 
900 , 
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self on his good fortune in obtaining anything, {occasion the arneera were not “made to feel 4 
The disturbances which subsequently prevailed the force of our arms withitl their dominions : 
in Afghanistan were admirably calculated to had that been the c^e,” he continues, “ their 
gratify the dislike^of the ameers to dispensing j conduct would doubtless have beon of a very 
any part of their treasures in the shape of different nature towards the late missions to 
tribute. their court.” Those missions were treated in 

' The government Si ride, under the Talpoor various mstauces with great indecorum, and 
.dynasty, has been quaintly described by Ken* attempts were made to cast indignity ontherit 
nedy, as “a tailor-fike personification of royalty, in matters of etiquette and ceremony. [n 
requiring precisely mm/ ameers or princes to 1809, however, a treaty was concluded, the 
make up one sovereign.”* In 1780, when Meer most important article of which was the fol- 
Futteh Ali, the Behochc chief of the Talpoor lowing: — “ The government of Simle will not 
tribe, succeeded in expelling the Kulora jdlow the establishment of the tribe of the 
dynasty, ami was recognised by the Durani French in Sindc it being then an important 
moDAich, lie assigned large tracts of country point to exclude from the vicinity of our 
to those of his relatives who had aided his Indian possessions an enemy who hi^l long 
enterprise : to Soh rab, Khyrpoor and Northern been desirous of attacking them. In 1820, 
Sindc ; to Thara, Meerpoor, in the south*eas|, another treaty was concluded, the chief object 
with the adjoining country ; at the same time of which se«ms to have been the. exclusion of 
investing them with independent powers. He European and American adventurers from the 
reserved Hyderabad and the greater part of dominions of the ameers. A new treaty was 
the country for himself and Ins three brothers, formed in 1832, the most important provisions 
residing with them in the same palace, and of which are those relating to the opening of 
publicly administering the government with the roads and the river of Sirule to the mer- 
thern in the snyic common durbar (hall of chants of India. This privilege is stipulated 
audienofl). Thus tho country became divided for by the third article ; and by the fifth, fixed 
into three states —Hyderabad, Khyrpoor, and and moderate duties are to be levied ; but the 
Meerpoor,- -each having their little knot of concession was shackled by three conditions : 
ameers or rulerS. In 1839 there were four First, that no military stores should pass ; 
ameers of Hyderabad, the Sons of the first who second, that no armed vessel or boat should 
enjoyed the dignity. There wore, at the same come by the river ; and tl#rd, that no Englirfi 
time, thrtie ameers at Khyrpoor, and one, or merchants should settle in Sindo, but should 
according to Kennedy two, at Meerpoor. come as occasion might require, transact their 

Tho government under Talpoor amccis business, and return to India. The third 
appears to have been a military despotism, restriction was a step in retrogression, it having 
unchecked, exofept by a regard to tho dogmas been stipulate. I in the treaty of 1820, that “ if 
of Islam. The ameers held courts of justice any of the subjects of either of the two states 
every Finlay, and reserved to themselves tho [the British and the Sindian] should establish 
light of deciding in cases of life and death, their residence in the dominions of the other, 
Those potentates, in time of peace, had no and should Conduct themselves in an orderly 
more standing army than was sufficient to and peaceable manner in the territory to which 
guard their persons and treasury, to collect the they may emigrate, tlie^ will bo allowed to 
revenue, and retain the forts. Their ^vnrice remain in that situation.” The change suffi- 
made them keep the regfilar military force so ciently marks the jealous feeling of the ameers 
low in point of number, that it piobably did towards the British government, while the 
not exceed 1,500 men. For great and impor- first and second of the restrictions operated 
taut occasions of national warfare, the army materially to diminish the value o#the opening 
consisted of a feudal soldiery, maintained by of the Indus. A commercial treaty was cou- 
the respective chieftains, to whom had been | eluded iu the same year, and thus rested the 
allotted jagl-ires or grants, on condition of i relations of the Anglo-Indian government and 
bringing hit* the field a proportionate number Sindc till 183(5, when Runjeet Singh prepared 
of men, fot whom they were responsible, to carry into effect a design which he had long 
ineurnng forfeitures in cases of serious inis- meditated, of reducing Sindo to subjection to 
conduct. • himself. By the interposition thtfgmeru- 

Tljp relation of the British government with ’ ment, however, be was prevailed upon to 
Sindo was at no time very close or very friendly, suspend his progress, and the opportunity 
It was always characterized by coldness and being thought favourable for establishing a 
suspicion on the part of the Sciiulian autho* closer connection with Sinde, Colonel Pot- 
rities, and sometimes by stronger marks of tinger was despatched to negotiate for the 
dislike. Tlfci agents of 4he East- India Com- purpose. After a measure of delav propor- 
pany resorted thither for the purposes of trade ; tioned to the practice of Eastern courts, a 
but early in the present century the commercial treaty was concluded in A pril, 1838, which 
resident of the Company was violently expelled, possessed at least the merit, of brevity. It 
and a large amount of property in his custody contained only five articles; by the first of 
seized. 'According to Pottingei^ au attempt which the British government engaged its 
was 'made to murder the Resident. That *good offices t*> adjust the differences between 
author deems it matter for regret that orf that the ameers and Runjeet Smgh^ by the second, 
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'it was stipulated that an accredited British 
minister should rekide at the court of Hyder- 
abad, and that the ameer^ should be at liberty 
to depute a* vakeel to reside at the court of the 
British government. 

The British government was now engaged 
in a series of measures designed to erect a 
barrier to the Anglo-] ndian empire, by settling 
Afghanistan under a prince believed to he 
friendly to British interests, and an invasion 
of that country was meditated, for the purpose 1 
of restoring tShoojah-ool-Moolk to the posses- j 
siori of the dominions then held by PosU 
Mahomed Khan and bis lolations. With a 
view to this, a tripartite treaty was concluded ' 
in July, 1838 f the parties thereto being the! 
British government of India, the exiled Hhah 
Shoojah-ool-Moolk, and the Sikh chieftain 1 
Hunjeet Singh Preparatory to cany iug out 
its object, it became necessary to establish 
some more satisfactory relation with Sindo, 
and measures were taken accordingly, on which 
the treaty above mentioned was signed. A 
copy of it, with other papers illustrative of the 
existing policy of the Biitish government, was 
transmitted to Colonel Pottingei, who was 
instructed to the following effect: — Ho was to 


abad was such as to lead to an unqualified 
suspicion of their hostilo feelings ; the British 
army, however, passed without molestation, 
and the members of the British mission were 
compelled to take their departure. Alexander 
Burnes’s was somewhat lcsta difficult, though 
here a great obstacle to tj^je conclusion of term'*, 
existed in the demand of the British govern-, 
ment for the surrender dl the foi tress of 
Bukkur. Tho ameem at length gave way, 
and .signed a general treaty of alliance, to- 
gether with the most, unpalatable article, con- 
veying to his ally tho right of occupying the 
strongest hold in his dominions. The Hyder- 
abad ameers also finally gave way, and after 
various unsuccessful attempts at agreement, 
ratified a tieaty originally consisting oftwenty- 
c»e articles, but which had been cut down by 
the Covernor-Gciioial, Lord Auckland, to four- 
teen. Among the ai tides expunged weie 
several prescribing the manner in which inter- 
course should be carried on with the port of 
Kurrachee. Hostile possession of that place 
had previously been taken by a British force, 
and the Govenior-Goiiei.il nagaulod this fact 
as placing in the bands of the cafiiors tho 
power of dictating the tenns on which intcr- 


apprise the ameers of the conviction of the j course with the pmt should he earned on. 
Governor General, that a crisis had arrived at | The general effect of the treaty was to place 
winch l! was essentially requisite to the security Hhe tenitory of tho ambers of Hydemhad in a 
of Biitish India th:f& tho real friends of that | state of subsidiary d« pendency on the Briteli 


power should unequivocally manifest their 
attachment : he was to inform them of tho 
intentions of tho British government with 
regard to the westward, and to point out 
articles in the tripartite treaty, by which that 
government engaged to arbitrate on the claim 
of Shoojah-ool-Moolk, as sovereign of Afghanis- 
tan, upon the ameers of Kiude ; and proposed 
to bring also to a filial settlement tho claims of i 
Ivunject ttmgh, as connected with tho .Shall 
and with the territoffos alofig the course of the 
Indus, formerly included within the dominions 
of the Afghan kingdom. Colonel Bollinger 
was also to intimate the approach of Shah 
Shoojah, supported by a British force, to 
express a hdpe, on the part of the OoYonior- 
( General, in the friemlly dispositions of the 
ameers, and to warn them that the disappoint- 
ment of that hope would render necessary the 
temporary ooi upation of Shikarpoor, and of as 
much of the adjacent countiy as might be 
required to alford a secuie basis to the con- 
templated military operations, while, by neg- 
lecting to avail tin inselves of tho proffered 
mediation iu regard to the claim of Shoojah, 
they would become exposed to the ,full effect 
of any measures which he might deem proper 
for tho enforcement of bis claim, which, under 
such a supposition, tho Governor-General could 
not interfere to control. Tho instructions 
advert to some other points, but the above are 
the chief. 

Colonel Pottinger, in the discharge of his 
duty, had to encounter a full share of the 
impediments usual in t oriental diplomacy, and 
the general conduct of the ameers of Hyder- 


government. A treaty, m ul> coinsr-pomlmg 
with that «*nteiod into with tin* H^dtrabad 
chiefs, was subsequently concluded with Mere 
Sliere Mohiirued Khan, ameer of Metrpoor. 

These airangcmcnN did it'd pit \ *nt the 
recurrence of disputes. Tho disasters en* 
counteied by the Knglisli in Afghanistan 
were calculate^ to cMl foith the latent pm- 
ticles of enmity to that power whenvcr they 
might luik, and .some of tlie ami'ch at hist, 
were confidently 4 belli v«*d to have passed 
beyon/l hostilo widies, and to have committed 
tbcnisdves to actsV ineonsMc nt with tin di 
relations of pm feet amity and alliamo with 
the British government. The y o ciicumstrmccs 
were thought to call for some considerable 
changes in the existing treaties, and Sir 
Charles Napier was intiu-dod to negotiate m w 
treaties, Ins diplomatic functions being sus- 
tained by a considerable lmlitarydbrce, to icfc 
against, the ameers in <:a~>e of neCi «wty. Tlio 
ameers hesitated, but ultimately tho treaty 
was signed by those of BOwtr Sinde, anwdst 
tho clamours of a host of iniunalod Bolotins, 
who openly insulted tho office!. s of the Biitish 
residency and their servants. On the follow- 
ing day the residency was attacked, and its, 
inmates wore obliged to seek safety elsewhere. 
Sir Charles Napier in/nn dint* ly a<b nnerd, gave 
battle to the enemy on the 17th February, 
1843, and though the Belqpchcs fought bravely, 
succeeded in achieving the signal victory of 
Meeaneo, — a result greatly aided by tho su- 
i periority of t&e arms of the British fotves over 
j those of their opponents. Triumph continued 
I to altcqd the career of the victorious geneAl. 



He was again successful in defeating the army 
of the ameer of Mcerpoor, and the result was 
the complete subjugation of Sinde. Of the 
conquered territory, a small portion was added 
to Bahawulpore ; 
was conferred updf 


tract far more eonsidoiahle 


; a trac 

v ion Ali Moorad, of Khyrpoor ; 
f»ut of thi$ tlie am^r has been recently dis- 
•posessed, under circmftstances which will be 
tonud narrated in the article KllYiirooli ; ami 
he now retains only t^e Territory which he had 
inherited. \\ it li these inceptions, the province 
has been annexed tfl the British dominions : 


authorities, the piincipal hgirbourera of thugs 
in that part of Jmlu ; and “it was at Murna, 
adjoining Siudouse [tfindousi], that lieutenant 
Maunsell was killed, on duty with Mr. ihUhed, 
then in pursuit of the thugs.” This enforced 
honesty has been more bcmiicial to the neigh- 
bouring dEliiets than to the lawless oceupanty 
of tlio wilds of Sindousi, since the resources of 
the zu mee in lars have been greatly straitened 
by the expulsion of the thugs, and they have 
siuce much declined in prosperity. It contains 
nineteen mouzalis or hamlets. Sindomi, the 


stipends hose been granted to the ameers, j principal place, is eight miles \V. of the right 
amounting in the aggregate to 4tj,0')4A ; ofjor west bank of the Jumna, 22 miles S. of 


which the sum of 13,2<M/. is allotted to the 
Khyrpoor branch; 25,290/. to the llydrabad 
branch ; and 3,000/. to the JV1 eerpoor branch. 

Since it-, annexation to the Biitndi dominion^ 
Simle has bAui distributed into three codec- 
t orates ; thoso of Sbikai pore, llydrabad, and 
Kurrachee. The province is Utaverseil by n 
milway running in a north-easterly direc- 
tion from the seaeoast, and wJiich, with its 
cxiniMons, will probably, at no distant peiiod 
connect cveiy p»it of Northern 
ilm/fishing port of Kurra 


the cantonment of Ktawa. Eat. 20 1 29', long. 
79° 10'. 

SIN DR ABA. — A town in the native state 
of I’aUciM, op the soutb-we&t frontier of Ben- 
gal, 50 milt.-. S.E. by E. from Sumbulpooi, 
and 90 imlos N. from tlooniboor, Eat. 21 9', 
long. 84 ' 4 I'. 

STN DUKE, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a town on the left bank of tin river 
India with ^°uee, and 90 miles tt.YV. of the town of 
the finishing port of Kurraelmc. The last i '> 0,1 ll P om * ^oiltau, who parsed near Sind n e, 
cen-iH give ’i a population of 1,087,702 A newi stiltw merely that it is “a place of some con- 
sy-tem of re\ uiue admiiiMra tion hsr been ^cpionce and nothing more appears to be 
intioducfd ; annua 1 f.o 1 a\e been established known about it. Eat. 2.V »>2 , h>ng. 71 59 . 
at K nrr,. choc and Sukknr, and customs duties, | STN l>l T XOf )E.~-A town in one of tlio 
])n Mously levied on the land frontier and on srquesti atrd districts of Hyderabad, 28 miles 
tht, riverl ml us, have been altogether abolished. S.E. by^E. from Moodgul, and 43 mihs VV. 
The country is represented as rapidly improv- < from Bell.uy. Eat. 15" Pi', long. 70° 50'. 
mg ; according \o oflicial report, lands which SINDNYA, in the presidency of Bombay, a 
ha\c lain waste for half n century* are now^ni^ witli^t r ort on the route from M.wv to 
under cultivation ; old canals, long choked up, j Bombay, po miles SAN . of former, 274 X.E. of 
itre reopened, and hesh outs are con-arueled ; 1 latter. It is situate mno miles outside ami 
new villages are syringing up; and people goi, lorth ()f t > 1€ . Smdwa (that, or pass acm.ss the 
about evorywlw re unarmed #ml in perfect Satpoora iai>go of m-aintains. The ghat is a 
safety. (descent mod* ratcly .steep from the highlands, 

SINDE ( W N A E, flowing from the Tmlus, 1 amidst the Satpoora range, to the valley ol 
at lat. 27° 59', long. (59 ’/through the British j the Tajitee, in Caudeish ; and being traversed 
distiiet of Sliikarpoor. • j by the Bombay and Agra road, it lms become 

. )|vn M i i ■ • f 1 a much -frequented channel of , ommunication 

SINDE SA<H It D<K)AB. — A division of , 1 „„ ... • 

flu; Bun jab, situated between the river Indus 
to the wist, and the Cheuaub and Jhelum 
rivets to the east. Its limits are from lat. j 
2S J 27' to 34 J 39, and from long. 70° 31' to! 

73 39'. t 


’and trade. The fort, which is of masonry, 
about «. mile in ciicumfeience, ^pas, with a 
i glacis of 2,900 yards, oedeu in 1818 to the 
j British govcrmnci^t by Holkar, by the treaty 
I of Mundecmr ; but has been recently lettered 
j to Holkar, upon the condition of his building 
A town in Hyderabad, or a budge over the Uohoi^iner. Eat. 21° 10', 
territory of "the Nizam,. 5J miles E. from ] 0 rig 75" 20'. 

A urn ngabnd, and 113 miles N.E. by E. from I srNDYVAH, in the British teuftnry of 
Ahmcdmiggur. Bat. 19 55, long. 7tP 11. j Saugor and Nerbudda, a small town on the 
Sl&DOODIKKKK— See Malwan. | route from Teh roe to Oojein, 20 miles SAN . of 

SI N 1 )OD 1 v N E E. — A town in the British j funner, 246 N.hh of latter. It has a fine fauk, 


SINDKH^TT).- 


disirict of Pamleish, presidency of Bombay, 
/2 miles E. of Malligaum. Eat. 20 38', long. 
75 * 37 '. 

SIN DOfTST, in the British district of Etawa, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a fort and 
village in tho pergunnah or subdivision of 
• Burpoora. Dwaa until lately a fearful den of 
thieves, flie inhabitants, who Rajpoots, 


embanked* with masonry, and K situate in a 
remarkably lino cou ntiy. L*t. 21° 3i long. 
73° 40'. 

SI N OW A R A .—See Cuisrpn aka. 

STN (4 A. in Bussahir, a pass crossing the 
range of Himalaya bounding Jvimawur ou the 
south. This pa-s, and tlucc others, traverse 
gio crest of the ridge wi*hm a space of little 


intermixed with a few Brahmins, being a wild j more than a *nilc. It is open during May, 
lacfl, and until roughly handled by the British j June, July, and the lir^t half^of August, but 
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nearly impracticable at other times, on account 
of the snow, which either sinks under the 
traveller, or parts into \leep fissures. Its 
elevation above the sea is between 16,000 and 
17,000 feet. Lat. 31° 15', long. 78° 29'. 

SINGAPORE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
£tate'of Jeypoor, situate on the left bank of 
the Lalglah river, and 71 miles E.N.E. from 
Jeypoor. Lat. 19° 30', long. 83° 23'. 

SINGAPORE. — An island situated in the 
Straits of Malacca, at the southern extremity 
of the Malay peninsula, from which it is 
separated by a narrow strait, which, though 
not exceeding half a mile in breadth some 
points, was formerly the channel of navigation 
between India and (.‘hina, now carried on by 
a more southward course. According to a 
statistical report, prepared by order of the 
go vein men t, the island appears to be twenty- 
six miles in length, and thirteen in its greatest 
breadth, and to contain an area of 275 square 
miles. The physical aspect of the island is 
characterized by a low and undulating surface, 
lioing in parts into rounded hills. “From a 
view taken from one of the nftst elevated spots 
about the town, the whole island appears to be 
pleasingly diveisified with hill and dale, and 
covered with luxuriant foliage to the water’s 
edge, presenting tq the eye a scene that has 
repeatedly excited admiration. There appears 
to be only one hill of any considerable elevation 
in the island, namely, Buket Tcmah, which is 
situated near the old stiaits, and which seems 
to be about 500 feet in height.” The climate 
of Singapore, though hotter tfian that of 
Malacca, is noted for its salubrity ; the ther- 
mometer ranges from 71° to 89° ; frequent 
tropical showers tend to keep vegetation in a 
state of perpetual verdure, and the island con- 
tinues to attract invalids peeking the removal 
of the prejudicial effects of the sultry climate 
of Hindoatan. The soil, except on the hills, 
is generally alluvial, producing fine crops of 
sugar, cotton, coffee, nutmegs, and pepper. 
Attempts Jjave been made to cultivate the 
clove, but these have proved unsuccessful. 
For rice the island is dependent upon external 
commerce. The population of Singapore has 
rapidly increased from the date of its occupa- 
tion by the British in 1819. At that period it 
oonsisted only of about 150 fishermen and 
pirates,, living in a few miserable huts. In 
1824, when the first regular census was taken, 
the number of inhabitants amounted to 10,683 ; 
twelve years later they numbered 29,984, anti 
according to the latest return (1848), the total 
population of the island, inclusive of military 
and convicts, ha8 tin n increased to 57,421. 

Singapore owes its prosperity to the freedom 
of its port, which has rendered it the great 
entrepot for the goods of Europe and Asia. 
The number of European ol* American vessels 
arriving or departing from its port amounted 
in one year (1853*54)^0 1,028, of which 644 were 
British : the aggregate tonnage was 346,997 
tons. The arrivals of native vessels in the 


9 

same period numbered 2,310, with a tonnage of 
75,859 tons. The value of the trade for the 
same year was as under : — 


Imports '-£4,481,454 

Exports \ 3,748,939 

Total \ £3,230,393 


Singapore is one of the penal settlements 
for India. Setting aside the cost of its convict 
establishment, the revenues of the island are 
represented as nearly e<fualling the expend- 
iture ; and thm, at a trifling cost, this great 
commercial depot is maintained, with an annual 
commerce valued at from six to seven millions 
sterling. Singapore has no fortress, and its 
defenceless state has recently occupied the 
attention of the government. Tt has been well 
observed, however, that in the event of a 
European war, the only defence upon which 
reliance could 0 be placed would be a British 
fleet, and that any other should be calculated 
only for the repulse of privateering attacks, or 
for icaistance against assault, in the event of 
the temporary absence of 'Vieu-of-war. In 
accordance with this view, it has beih deter- 
mined to limit the fortifications of Singapore 
to a few batteries, which have been dieted on 
commanding positions within the island. The 
harbour affords a safe anchorage to vessels at 
all seasons; its position is also favourable for 
commanding the straits ; and fiom ihe great 
and growing importance of the settlement, the 
eligibility of the locality as a naval icndezvous 
lias been strongly urged. 

In regard to the promotion of commercial 
interests, the British government in 1818 wer& 
desirous of establishing a settlement in the 
Eastern Archipelago." Its accomplishment was 
confided to Sir Stamford Raffles, and the result 
was an arrangement, made m 1819, with the 
tumongong or governor of Johoro, for the 
transfer of Singapore to the British, in con- 
sideration of a pecuniary equivalent. Sub- 
sequently, the absolute ceRsion of the island in 
full sovereignty was effected by a foimnl treaty 
with the sultan of Joliore, dated August, 1824, 
and the territory was lecogmsed as pait of 
the British empire, undci the twelfth article of 
the treaty concluded with the* king of the 
Netherlands in the same year. «£t now forms 
one of the British possessions termed the East- 
ern Settlements, which embrace this island, 
Malacca, Province Wellesley, and Penang, or 
Prince of Wales Island, the last nameikbeing 
the seat of the government, which is directly 
responsible to the government of India. 

The town of Singapore “ is built on both 
sides of tli© embouchure of a small river, that 
empties itself into tile sea at the western head 
of a deep bay/ and which is navigable for small 
craft.” Lat. 1° 16', long. 103° 53'. 

SINGARENY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of' the Nizam, 120 mileil E. from 
Hyderabad, and 86 miles N. by W. from 
Guutaor. Lat. 17" 31', long. 80° 20'. r 
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SINGARPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 23 
miles N. of Bottiah. Lat. 27° 6', 

84° 31'. 


long. 


RINGHBHOOM. — A district of British 
India, under the superintendence of the poli- 
tical agent for the south-west frontier, compre- 
hending within its limits Colehay, Suiakella, 
Khursawa, and another .potty native* state 
bearing the name of the district. It lies 
between lat. 22° —22° 58', long. 85 7 — S6° 12' ; 
j is sixty miles in length from east to west, aitd 
fifty in breadth from north to south. The area 
of the portion strictly British is stated to bo 
2,944 square miles. The population of the 
British part is returned at 200,000. The only 
, place probably to which the name of town can 
Sutlej, under British protection and control, justly bo applied is Chaiba*sa, where the civil 
but has since been incorporated with the British I establishment is located. There also a dctach- 
district of Fcro/epore. Distant N.W. from ' ment*of the Itamgurh light infantry and some 
Calcutta 1,140 miles. Lat. 30° 46', long, j local horse arc stationed, and there is a jail for 
75" IT. 'criminals. The lajah of the petty state call'd 

SfNGGAW, iu the British district of Tirhoot, j Kinghbhoom pays a tribute of 107 rupees, the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route from . computed annual value of the estate being only 
Dinapurlp Katmandoo, 29 mile^N.E. of fonner, 4,000. The other small states comprehended 
1 76 S. ofTatter. At Salganj, closely contiguous within this district will be found noticed under 
to it. is the tliuna or police-station of the police ' their respective names in the proper places in 


* SING ARUP^TTI. - A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 52 
mileH N.B. by N. # of Salem. Lat. 12° 1.7, 
long. 78° 42'. # 

RING A* WA LA, in # Sirhind, a small town 
twenty miles from tlfe l^ft bank of the Sutlej. 
It was compiled ii^the possessions which the 
maharaja of the Punjab held to the left of the 


division of the same name. Lat. 25" 50', long. 
85° 15'. # 

SINflrHA, in the British district of Shah- 
jehaupore, bout. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
*a town on the unite from Kuttehgurh to Shah- 
jehanpoor, an<f 1 8 m Lt> N. of the former. 
Lat. 27 38', long 79° 40'. 


the alphabetical arrangement. 

SING HEASUR.— A town in the British 
district of Bha*ulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
51 miles N. by W. of Bhagulpoor. Lat. 
25° 5.7, long. 86 u 5T. 

SINGULA, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route fiom Han see to Lgodiana, and 31 miles 


SING HAN A, in the Rajpoot territory of|s. ol’ # the latter town. It is situate iu a 
Shekawutee, a town near the pattern frontier, 'country with a slightly undulating surface, 
[*(1 h Jhujqr. Klptiinstono describes it as moderately fmtilo, and partially cultivated. 
dsoTtie town, built of stone, on the skirts | Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,055 miles. 

Lat. 30“ 27', 1 >ng. 75’ 59'. 


towar 

a handsome 

of a hill of purplish rock about 660 feet high. 
In a rocky hilrtwo miles S.W. of the town is 
"abundance of copper-ore, which is woiked to 
considei able .extent, the subterraneous galleries 
being iu the aggregate nearly two miles in 
length. The miner’s occupation, iri every case 
paitiful, here is peculiarly so, from deficient 
skill and capital ; and fnost sink under their 
labours before they have attained forty years 
of age. The ore is of vAy poor quality, yield 
ing from two to seven per cent. ; and the 
miners pay to the Ketri raja, the proprietor, 
a sixth of the produce, besides a fixed rent 
ol 14,000 rupees annually. There are two 
kinds of ore, — a sulphate and a sulphuret. 
The scoria} or k hangar, that have been accu- 
mulating fQr ages, form a line of small lulls 
several hundred feet in length, and from thirty 
to sixty feet high. There are four isolated 
stone bastions, built on those artificial hills. 
Distance of Singhana from Agra, N.W., 14S 
miles, S.W. from Delhi 95, N. fromJ eypoor 80. 
Lat. 28° 6', long. 75 y 5.7. 

* SINGHAPOOR, in the British district of 
Shall jehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly to 
Seetapoor, and 41 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 9, long. 80° 4'. 

SINGHARPOOR, in the British district of 
Agra, a* village on the route fr*m the city of 
Agia to dey pore, and 17 miles W. of the former, 
ltat. 27 7', long. 77’ 48'. 

. 6 % 


STNGHPOOK.— In the British district of 
Sohagpoor, territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province*, a town on 
the loute •from Sohagpoor to Ruttunpoor, 
10 miles S.S E. of the former. Lat. 23 11', 
long. 81° 30'. • 

S1NGIM \ REE.— A town of North-Eastern 
India, in the Bnfcish district of Goalpara, 
56 miles S.W by W. of Goalpara. Lat. 25 41 ? 
long.,89 53'. ^ 

S1NGOLA. in the British district of Budaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the # N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from AUygurh to Moradabad, and 
86 miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 2S 2< , 
long. 78° 26'. 

SING ON. — A town in the native state of 
Indore, or territory of Holkar, 52 mites S.S. W. 
from Indoor, and 122 miles N.E. from Malli- 
gaum. Lat. 21° 59', long. 75" 31'- 

S1NOORA.— A town m the native state of 
Phooljer, on the south-western frontier of 
Bengal, 50 miles W.S.W. from Smuliulpoor, 
and 96 miles S. from Odeipoor. Lat. 21 18, 
long. 83° 15'. 

RINGOWLEE.— A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, 100 miles E N.E. from 
Oodeypoor, and 40 miles U .by N. from 
Neemuch. JLat. 25“, - 

SINGPOOK in the British district of Mirza- 
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'poor, lieut.*gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a town SINGURH, in the British colloctorate of 
on the louto from Mirzapoor to Sirgoojah, Foona, presidency of Bombay, a fort among 
73 miles S. by E. of the former. Lat. 24' 7', the mountains south of Poona. It was origiu- 

flO° RR' * „ll„ li.. J \r i 1 


long. 82° 5JJ. 

SlJ*(rPOOR, itf the British territory ol 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces, a town on the route from Saugor t <. 
Seuni, 68 miles S.S.E. of the former. Lat, 
22 1 58', long. 7i)° 13'. 

SINGPOOREAII, in Sirhind, or the Cis 


ally called Konaneh, ami received its present 
j* L< i* * .1 ..r iv/i.-u 


the British territory of I,ame frorn *>\ty**, tl,u f ?X ,ldi ; r ° f th / 
k, lieu t. -gov. of the N W. latla Hwa ^ who * m *<>4 n obtained it l.j 
the route from Saugor to b,ibill K th .° coiinnamlnnL Jn a d 166.>, So 


Lat va j ee > hoping to make his ]>cace with Aurung 
zebe, surrendered this plate Vo his general Jui 
Singh, but subsequently levoltiug, reco\eicd 
^ I8 ‘ it by suipiise in tho year *1070. After a lapse 


Sutlej territory, an estate foimerly held byone 0 f moro than thirty year*, Singurh again ap- 
of the protected Seik chiefs. Upon the decease pears as an object ol contention between tho 
of Urnur Singh, in 1848, a collateral branch of | Mahrattas and the Mahometans. Between 
the family was admitted to the inheritance ; j 1701 and 1703, Auiungzebc laboured inccs- 
but the chief no longer exercises independent sautly to annihilate the MahiatU power, and 
powers within his possessions. Lat. 31° 2', in that period was successful in reducing many 
long. 1 6 40'. of their forts, of which Smgui h was om*. Tho 

SINGRAMO\\ T , in the British district of emperor did not long retain his jfri/e, it being 
Jounpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Piovinces, a! retaken byone of the Mahratta leaders, to the 
town on the route from Jou n poor cantonment | great annoy ai|?e of Aurungzebe, i^Jio fortli- 
to that of Sooltanpoor, in Oude, ‘25 miles , with despatched one of his generals To lecover 
N.W. of the former, 33 S.E. oj^tyhe latter. I possession of the place; a mission in winch 
Lat. 25° 57', long. 82° 28'. I ho succeeded, from the failure of supplies in 

StNGROUR, in the British district Kiui.i the «no u^ it was almost 

Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the fc.W. Provinces, retaken hy the Malnaltts, who 

atown on the left bank of the tianges, 27 miles 1 cou ? m J u « < J ( p> lJ «* -lonogthe.vmammg 
above the city of Allahabad by t lit river, and P^-od of their ascendancy. In 181/ i 

-i a i , 1 i surrendered by the lVwiwa to the Liitidi 

o3,> miles from Calcutta by the same way. I . , , . . . . n , c ,, 

J J ] tioops. aud it stored to him at the close olt the 


Lat. 25 J 35', long. 3J 3 42'. . - . „ . . .. . , . 

um/(iiATin rm' J same year. Alter the expulsion ol that chitt- 

SINGROWLEL.— A tract of country, of tam 

fiom Poona, in ISIS, it \v n> in\t »fr-d by a 
which a portion (termed the Saipore or Shah- considerable British aijuy, and having suffered 
B ore ^vision) now belongs to the rajah of much from shells and shot, the garrison, at tho 
Re wall, and the remainder (styled femgrowlee elJ d 0 f t en capitulated. This took place 
Propel) to the British government, forming a | on the 1st of March. Tho natui.il - tn iigth of 
pergunnah of the district of Mirzapore. I lie Singurh is veiy great, from its situation among* 
boundaries of the entire tract are as follow the Western Ghauts. With these hills it only 
North, the Mirzapore pergunnah of Agoieo ; communicates on the and west, by \eiy 
east, the British district r alamo w ,• south-east high, narrow ridges, while on the south and 
and south K.rgooja, in Guudwnna, subject to | 1( ,,th it presents a huge nigged mountain, 
the British ; west, Pewali ;* and uoith-west. with an ascent of hai f a mile, m many paits 
Burdoe. It lies between lat. 23 44 - 24 24, nearly lierpeiulicular. After arming at this 
Jong. 82 18 83 1/ : its length from east to height, there is an iiMuen^e ciaggy piecipice 

west is seventy miles, and its breadth from 0 f black rock, upwards of fuity hot high, and 
north to south thirty-five. The British portion surmounting the whole there is a stiong stone 
consists of t*e tract lying eastward of long vv;lU , with towers. The foit ns of a Iriangubu 
82 44f, and comprises about one-half of the shape, its interior upwaids of two miles m 
whole territory. The rajah gf Smgi ewlec was circumference, and the extei lor presents on al l 
dependent upon the British government for sides the stupendous ban ic r already mentioned, 
one part of his zemmdary, termed Singrowlee H0 that, except by the gate,, enUunce seems 
Proper, and upon the Itewah lajah for the i mpob sible. Ebnat ion above the sea 4,162 
remaining portion, named Mmhpoor. Ofthm feet . Wist ant froin I’ora.a, S.W., 11 miles; 
last, however, he was, in 1 b40, dispossessed by from Bombay, by rooua, S.-K., 70 miles. Lat. 
the rajah of Kewah ; and the rest has been i$° 04' long 73 50'. 
since incorporated with the district of Mirza- ”* T * b ‘ _ f '' 


l»orc, of which, as above stated, it fonns one of 
the pergunnahs. 

BINGUR, in the R-jpoot state of Jodh- 


SJNGWARITII, in the British district of 
Sohagpoor, ten-itory of Saugor and Nerhudda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town* 
on the route from Sohagpoor to Dumoli, 2S 


« „;n ' a *i, a a >4 x- + on tne route irom bobagi>oor to Dumoli, 2S 

poor a village on the route, turf JS agor, from u w b of tbe ftm er . Bat. 23° 26', 
Jessulmeer to N usserabad, and 101 miles 1 J i' ' 

N.W. of latter. The only water obtainable 

■ * ■ " ‘ ' SINGY. 4 ■ - 


is from a very brackish well, and from a 


-A town in Oude, situate 011 the 


tank, which becomes dry in hot weather, when hank of the Ghogra river, and 101 miles 
the inhabitants have Recourse to a well four < N. from Luck iow. Lat. 28° 19', long. 80" 57'. 
miles distant. The road is good, passing over SINNUR.—A town in the British district 
a Large plain. Lat. 2 7° 10', long. 73° 40. Al 1 =■* ^ 1 


of Ahmcdnuggur, presidency of Bombay, ft 
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miles N.W. of Alnnednuggur. Lat. 19° 5V, 
long. 71°. 

SION. -A village in the island of Bombay, 
situate at its northern extremity, and near the ,, # 

point where thetinland of Salsetlo is united ?f rVi ' ,r ' quarters of a mile distant from 
vith that*of Bombay 


rock, which rises nearly perpendicularly from 
tho crest of the ridge, along which the de- 
cayed fortifications* extend. Water can be 
obtained ordy from a small spring and re- 

Al.- A .r • _ *1 1* A 1 <• 


>.y 

7*> 


tho 

60'. 


‘nr luu-imuim ui iminci/tu n UIUICU . .. - ' , ‘ . 

t«of Bombay by a causeway, and also , J 1 ‘ e ,, 1 ' V e . t ? arnKf>n °f rmild readily « 

railway-brrage. Lat. 19' 2', long.' 1 '® rt ',4 ,lc f *9 mU '"S off the t,n|.ply; anil 
# b b accordingly, on its investment by the (lorkha 


_ T by L._ 

mTW , A ’ . __ . I invaders, it at once surrendered, since which 

SJTOON, a river, of Bussahir, rises at an time it has remained unoccupied, and has 
t lovation of 115,000 feet,* in hit. 31" 24', long. | gradually fallen to ruin. Elevation above the 

(X 1 .... *1... .1 i‘ 'i.. ..r a i. . ~\r /•» /..I. n r . ...... 


Lat. *29 49', long. 80° 17'. 

, f . , | iSIHAWTJH, In the British district of Mee- 

J» the ui»per part of its c,,mr it » a nlt licut .. g()V . of the N . w . i Willccs> a town 

o.roi.t making ,t<. way with difficulty 1 0 „ m rou b le frolll Meerut to Hoolum sl.ul.ur, 

lb miles b. of the former. Lat, 2.V 47 , long. 
77^ 49'. 

SJItCl, in the subdivision of Soonda, in the 


78 O', on tin* Houtttcrn declivity of the Yusu sea 0,924 feet. 

Pass, whence it is sometimes called the Yuan 
Liver 

violent toi relit 

under snowbeds, and amidst huge masses of 
rock. “ Tho further we went," observes 
Gerard, il the glen became more contracted, 

till at la^t it was bounded by mural rocks of . . _ , , vt . . 

granite, with the Seepon forcing its passage - ,,ntlsh dlstncfc of *oith Canara, presidency 

between - them in iinpeiietrriMo obscurity, Madras, a town with a small mud fort, 
under immense solid heaps of indobtiuctible . y,t V laUi on the declivity of a lidge, one of the 
kv, running in ridges, and studded with l unduktioqjtfrf the nigged plateau into which 
tumuli of snow, shaped like inverted bottles. ! expand in tins Maude. It L the 

Tho fall of the* torrent hern appears to be of t,K ‘ tesbsil.lar oi collector for the 

above *0 " After a precipitate cmnse of , lh r Ulcl Tllou * h llot centrically situated, 

about five mih-s in a south wtM direction, itiJ* ,TC, » ^^rding to Buchanan, appears to have 

receives a 

1 * "" *" " " ~ v ‘'” Distant fioin Mangalore, W., 120 

Ma- 


a cuiiMdcratilp turron l, flowing fi’.m , b ‘ - " u ^luutud fur that purpose in con-flueuce 
;!. east and .luu’it t»u miles below “ f lts K r « lt tfioruughfiue i and large custom- 
tails into tho Babur, tin* confluence having an , Distant fioin Mangalore, u 1 

elevation of 8,300 ft et, and being in lat. 31 18 , j 11 cs [ j rom Lombay, Sft.., 320 ; from M 
lon->. 78* 4'. I dras ' U ■> < { 'S5. Lat - 14 " ;s<; » long. 74 54 . 


joute is lather good, 
cultivated. Lat. 20° 


tlie 

20 ', 

tho 

of 


SlRBARNVGGrU, in the British district 
of (‘.iwnporc, bent. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 

, c i ' i , I.- * i wo i o \i 7 c ' a village on tic route from Cal peo to Etawa, 

route fi om talure to Kotin, lt>2 miles S \\ . of . r 1 nM , ' 

c irn n* c i u i* ■ ii | and 52 miles n.E. of the latter. J he road m 

.foruif r, l./'l L.. of latttr. It now much de-l.,. f . 

env ed, but eightyyi ni sago, according to 1'icfteri- 1 l,q r °.. n ‘° 

Under, it wa., «Ur N»rSar, the piinripal tnun . 

' - * , long 43. 

! SltiI)H.\NA, in the subdivision of 

bnulh was tiaversed by, a good bridge of district of JL-eiut, Iieut.gov 

1 - * i i »i ‘ tbe N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 

Kurnal to the town of Meoiut, and 11 miles 
N.W. of the latter. It is Huri'uind&cl with a 
weak mild wall, and has within it a citadel,* 
built ^f the same material, but latterly allowed 
to fall to decay. The principal building is 
tbe palace of the late Zeb ul Nis?a, more 
generally known* by the name of the Begum 
Sutnroo, a spacious and handsome structure, 
profusely ornamented with paintings. At no 
great distance is the church, built by the same 
personage, who professed herself i^proselyto 
to the Homan Catholic faith. It is. on a small 
scale, an imitation of St. Peters at Borne, and 
has an altar ornamented w ith a beautiful piece 
of mosaic, enriched with precious stones. The 
population amounts to 1*2,181, about 1,200 of 
whom are professed Chiistians, having become 
proselytes, to recommend themselves to the 
favour of tho Begum, and notoriously an idle, 
profligate race. The remaihable woman of 
whose petty dominion t li is small town was the 

. . ( ... -.capital, is generally reported to have been a 

nd is so narrow and*) native of (’a slim ere, oi finally a dancing-girl. 


SII’PKKK, jn the ten*itor\ o| flwalioi, orl ( 
possessions of Keindia’s familv. a town on the 


in the district of that name. East of Sippru , 
an 1 between it and the town of Narwar, tli 

J>y» g "'>' 1 

sgu.irMt stone, now ruined by the monsoon j 
Jloods. Distant do miles H. of (iwalifir fort. 
Lat. 25' 24', long. 77 H>. 

SIR in the B.uec Dooab division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the left bank of 
the Hmce rivci, 49 miles S.W. of the town of 
Lahore. Lat. 3J 7, long. 73 IP. 

SI BAKOV, in the British district of Ku 
linon, licit;, gov of the N.W. Provinces, a 
toit with a Hindoo tcmplw. nine miles N.W. 
of the confluence of the (loree and Eastern 
Ka'lee. It is situate on a rocky ridge, pio- 
lct't'J^ig from the northern slope of a moun- 
tain, and having two of its sides craggy scarps 
to the depth of about 2,000 feet, and the part 
• moNt remote from tho mountain terminated by 
a tdiasm 700 feet deep. The point whore it 
joins tho nftmnlam is traversed by five trenches 
of consideiahle depth, cut in the body of the 
lidge, and formerly crossed by drawbridges, 
but now in sonic degree obliterated. The 
path from Alinora J.o Nepal winds round one 
of J - * 1 


the fitenp sides, 
bjoken, tliat it might be 
in an hour. 


... rendered impiyssable | subsequently c«)ncubme of ^Valter hummers, 
The temjde is situate on a conical la desperate a Venturer, of German origin, and 
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ultimately, by a, course of unscrupulous 
intrigue ami fearless sanguinary measures, 
possessor of three considerable jagliires or 
principalities, one immediately around Sird- 
bana, another fifty miles south of it, and a 
third a few miles south-west of Delhi. In 1 803, 
'qfhen ,Doulut Rao Scindia ceded to the Kast- 
lndia Company the Doab, and some adjacent 
tracts, the claims of the female adventurer to 
the jagliires above mentioned were recognised 
by the supreme government, and confirmed b\ 
convention in 1805 ; and on her death, in 1830, 
all her territory having lapsed, was embodied 
into the adjacent British districts. Si id liana 
and the contiguous country being made per- 
gunnah of Meerut Sirdhaua is situate in an 
open level counhy, and has water and supplies 
for troops in abundance. The road in this 
part of the loute is good ; the ericam ping- 
ground is on the east side of the town, near 
the church. Elevation above the sea 882 feet. 
Distance N.W. from Calcutta 897 jailes. Eat. 
29° 9', long. 77 3 40'. Wf 

SIKPllURrOOR — A town in Oude, situ- 
ate on the left bank of the Cadges river, and 
49 miles W. from Lucknow. Lat. 26° 56', 
long. 80 ’ 12'. 

KIRDTLLA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 41 miles 
S. by W. of Behrfr. Lat. 24° 39', long. 
85° 29'. 

SI KEEN X D G CUR , in British Gurwhal, 
under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town now much decayed, though once the 
capital of Gurwhal. It is situate on the south 
or left bank of the Aluknunda, a great feeder 
of the Ganges, and in the midst of a valley 
about four miles long in Che direction from 
east to west, and two miles broad. Viewed | 
from above, the hollrpv in which the town is i 
situate lias the appearance of a double valley, | 


abreast. The houses are built of large rough 
stones, laid generally in mud instead of mor- 
tar, and are usually two stories high, with 
shelving roofs, covered with rlates or shingles, 
The lower stories are allotted £>r stores or shops, 
the families occupying the upper. The houses 
of the higher orders are, little distinguished 
( from those of others, except ,by a narrow bal- 
cony. A gloomy air is given to the town fiom 
i this uniformity, which' probably resulted in 
former times from tlicl desire of tho wealthier 
inhabitants to avoid attracting the notice of 
extortionate rulers. The palace of the rajah 
must have once displaced an hitectmal pie- 
tensions and extent, wonderful m a community 
I so rude and poor. It was built of large blocks 
[ of black stone laid in mortar, and had thice 
grand fronts, each four stories hii^h, with pro- 
jecting porticos, and profusely ornamented in 
I the lower part with elaborate sculptures. The 
! porticos still remain, but the rest of the buiid- 
| ing has been laid in ruins by earthquakes. 
There are manyilindoo temples, none, however, 
meriting much notice. At one time the town 
was in a very flouii&hiug condition, being the 
residence of the rajah of Gurwhal, ;lhd the 
channel of a brisk trade betwien the highlands 
and Tartary on the one side, atyd the plains on 
the other. The larger portion of this trade is 
now conducted through the eastern part of 
Kiunaon, and the place has ceased to he the 
residence of the rajah since 1 "d)3, \6hen he 
was expelled, and subsequently slain by the 
Goorkha invaders. In the same year an earth- 
quake nearly destroyed the town, so that when 
Raper visited it in 1808, not afliove one house 
in five was inhabited, the rest being heaps of' 
ruins. At the time^of Mvorcrof t’s vLit in 
1820, it had a few manufactures of coarne 
linens and woollens. The number of the houses 
in 1821 was 562, of which 438 were inhabited 
by Hindoos, niucty-sii. by Dorns or outcasts, 


one on a level with the river* the other on its and tw* nty-eight by Mussulmans. The mitn- 
banks, elevated above the water about forty or ber of inhabitants i4 probably about 3,000. 
4ifty feet, and extending along the base of the The native establishments for the revenue and 
inclosing maintain. The lower vallqy, in police of the western pai l of the province have 
which the town is situate, has apparently bepn been stationed at this place, and cause some 
excavated by the river, and left dry by the improvement. Tho Aluknunda has here a 
stream flowing further to the northward, and channel 250 yards wide, but the breadth of 
leaving between its present margin and the the stream in tho dry season does f not exceed 
original bank a space of land stretching three 100 yards. At the western extrd, fluty of the 
or four furlongs south of the town, and now valley in which the town is situated, the current 
laid out small fields and inclosures, among strikes with violenco against the rocky base of 
which mango-trees are thinly scattered. The the mountain. Near that part it is crossed ’by 
aspect of the eurrouiiding mountains is very a jhula, or rude suspension-bridge of i#pes, 
barren, and in the dry season their scanty and in the immediate vicinity of the town is a 
vegetation is soon parched up, with the excep- ferry. The liver, according to Hardwicko, is 
tion of a few trees. Ou an island in the Aluk- navigable for rafts or canoes. On the right* 
nunda, close to the town, are ruins of buildings hank of the river, and opposite to the town, is 
formerly connected with it ; and on the opposite the village of Rani hath, containing a temple 
side are several hamlets, situate along the base sacred to Rajah Iswara, at which the duncing- 
of the mountain. The city has somewhat the girls, who form the majority of the population, 
shape of the segment of a circle, of which the devote themselves to prostitution, by abjuring 
river's bank is the chord. The principal street, their kindred and anointing their heads with 
which contains the baiar, is about half a mile roil from a lamp placed before the altar.’ At a 
long, and tolerably broad, but the others are short distance beyond it is the fane of an id<J, 
so narrow that two persons can scarcely pass styled hv Raper liassee Devi, or 44 the god of 
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love.” In the hot season the temperature at state. The tribute was paid with regularity :* 
ttireennuggur is high, as the elevation is not it amounted originally to 3,200 rupees per 
considerable, being probably little more than annum ; but upon tfie lapse to the British of 
2 fc 000 feet above the sea. Distance N.W. from the small raj of Odeipoor, a deduction was 
Calcutta, hy Lucknow, Bareilly, and Alinora, made of tho amount which had previftusly 
\,007 miles. Lat. 30° 13', long. 78° 49\ been annually credited to Sirgoojah from tho 

STREENU(IUR,*in the British distiict of revenues of that petty state. On the death 
Ajmeer, liaut.-gu*. of the N.W. Provinces, a of ^ rajah in 1851, the cider son and* sue* 
town on the route from Ajmeer to Tonk, 10 CCi * w01 being of infirm intellect, an arrangement 
miles K. by S. of the former. Lat. 20° 27', was lr , ,a . ' f wbl f h Uk ‘ administration was 
long. 74' J 52'. placed m the hands of his younger bi other, 

ui npw ^ umeu ■ i T , Bindasereo Pershaud. For the relation of the 

l!iY, or MKSA, in the British district state to the British government, see South - 
of Allahabad, heut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- west Fiiomier OF Bengal. 
vinces, a small town on the route, by the 

iv ii ti a Parts, from the cantonment of Allaha- SIlXiOOJAH, the place giving name to 
bad to Rewab, and 25 miles S.E. of the former. the district so called, is a ruined town 140 
Jt is situate on the right hank of the (Jangos, TnileH S - of Mirzapore, and 340 W. of Calcutta, 
close to tho confluence of the Tons, and on the Hamilton states that in 1822 scarcely a vestige 
light bank of the latter, which has here a bed ( ex l Kt( ‘d of it. Lat. 23° S', long. 83 J 8'. 

400 yards wide, ami in tho dry f*ason a stream] SIRHIND. -An extensive territorial divi- 
150 yards wide, running under the left s j 0Il of Hindustan, bounded on the north hy 
bank. J M stall t N.W, fiom Calcutta by laml I the Punjal^fjjy on the east by Kirrnrmr and other 
490 miles, hy the river /85. Lat. 25 1<> , [ hill states, and hy the British districts of SSaha- 

long 82 10'. • iruupoor, l’aniput, and Rob lack; on the south 

SIRCflWJAH. — A raj of British India, ( by Rohtuck :ind*Hurreeaiia ; and on the west 
named from its piincipal place, and under the i by the state of Bahawulpore. It is about 220 
control of the floliticul agent for the south- ! miles in length from east to west, and 100 in 
west frontier of Be* It lies between 1 breadth ; and lies between lat. 29° 3 - -31° 24', 

lat. 22 34' — 23 51', long. 82 40' — 81° 0' ; is | and long. 73° 5u'- -77' 39': the superficial ex- 
91 1 miles in length from north to south, and 85 ] tent is probably about If, 000 square miles, 
in breadth: the area is 5,441 square miles. Siihimf in neatly ity whole extent is a level 
The surface is rugged afld mountainous, rising plain, except where the surface, at the north- 
from 500 to fidf) feet above the table-land of .east* rises into the lower ranges of the liima- 


the adjoining district of Chota Nagpore. It 
is drained hy tfte rivers Kunher and Khern, 
’with its feeder the Mohan, flowing in a diiec- 
tion generaljy nyrthcily. These rivers are 
mostly shallow, except during the rains, when 
they become rapid torrents. I 

Besides the ruined town of Kirgoojah, 
giving name to the district, the only place of 
the leust importance is Kaiiiuda, and ^lus is j 
little more than a villagl. The population of 
the district is stated at 310,252. 

The forests contain elephants, leopards, 
tigers, (leer, and hogs • hulf.iloes come down 
in large numbers from Benares and Mirzapore 
to graze liere. The timber is of the same 
species wliicft abounds in Photo Nagpoie. 

The tra<!J called Sirgoojah was nominally 
part of the possessions of .the Flhoosla sove- j 
reign of Berar or Nngpore, but in 1802, in j 
cmlsequenco of the* frequent predatory inroads , 
made by its insubordinate population into tile j 
British territory, Major Jones proceeded at 
the head of a detachment to the residence of 
the petty rajah or local chief; and tho awe 
produced by this measure appears to have 
in a great degree checked further attempts at 
annoyance. By treaty with tho rajah of Nag- 
pore in 1818,, the supreme control of this 
district w r as ceded to the East-1 ndia Company, 
with some other territorial rights. The coun- 
tiy, a few years since, was reported by th^ 
Cjpvemor-denerars agent to be worth anjiually 
four or five lacs, and to be in an improving 


laya. This small extent of elevated surface 
terminates at the north-east frontier in a low 
range, which stretches seventy-five miles in a 
south-east direction, from near the left bank 
of the Sutlej, a little above Ropur, to the right 
hankuf theMuinna, close to it-, efflux from the 
Delira Doom This range consequently extends 
from about lat. 30" 22', long. 77° 3*', to lat. 
31° 2', long. 70 J 40'. It is the lowest step of 
that hill tract desoiibed by Dr. Rojle in the 
following passage: ‘‘The low range of bills,, 
frequently separated from the true Himalaya 
by diluvial valleys or doons, sudb as that of 
Deyra, seldom attains an elevation of more 
than 3,5U0 feet, P>r 2,500 above the plains of 
Northern India. The principal passes across 
this range were 2,339 aud 2,935 feet before 
they were cut down.” 

The plain which forms the rest of Sirhirul, 
slopes very gradually from nortft-enst to 
south-west, and is unbroken except by de- 
pressions swept by watercourses, or sandhills, 
especially in the more barren tract which 
extends over the west and adjoins the terri- 
tory of Bahawulpoor, and of that of Bhufctee- 
ana. A few years ago, a survey was made by 
order of government, and a line of levels 
taken for ascertaining the practicability of con- 
necting the Sutlej aud .fiimna by canal, at the 
points on those great rivers w here the downward 
navigation commences ^>r vessels of any con- 
siderable burthen. The south-eastern extremity 
of the line contemplated is on the right bank 


on the right bank 
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f of the Jumna, 'six miles east of Kurnaul, and country (with the exception of village aites) is 
at an elevation of 'about 1,000 feet above the liable to inundation from the Sub- Himalayan 
sea; and it held a course in a right line nearly torrents, difFuHed over its surface by means of 
due north-^vest to Loodiana, on the left bank a network of natural and artificial watercourses, 
of a navigable channel of the Sutlej. This line, of which some are supplied from more than 
112 miles long,crosses all the watercourses flow- one of the rivers above namtstf; others again flow 
ing from the Himalaya, and probably traverses from one river into another, and during great 
the roughest part of the country. The in- floods (as I was given to understand), all three* 
equalities result either from ridges rising to are frequently united. Thu 'inhabitants avail 
small elevation above the average level of the themselves largely of !hq inundation for rice- 
country, or from shallow valleys, apparently cultivation, though, during the present season 
formed by the numerous streams. The countiy, at least, little advantage appeared to have 
howover, in proceeding we«tw aid, has a gene- been taken of the facilities afforded for irri- 
ral and gradual rise, which attains its max- gating nibbee (spring) crops, which, where 
imuin elevation of .sixty-seven feet at Kuddoo, they existed, were generally watered from 
ninety miles from the Jumna, whence, in wells, f had not leisure to ascertain by per- 
twenty-two miles, it falls to the Sutlej, the aonal examination whether the first diffusion 
level of which D two feet lower than that of thu of these rivers (which 1 have myself seen 
Jumna, Thus the whole of Sirb’nd may be nearer the hills in single and separate streams) 
regarded as a low lidge, rising between the # were caused by natural or artificial means, but 
Jumna and the Sutlej, as* the bed of eveiy j it is probably attributable to both. Tuo slopes 
watercouiso between these two rivers is in- 1 and evenness of the country are calculated to 
variably several feet higher than tkp£ of either. ! favour even the rudest attempts to divert the 
In the course of the suney, the depth of , streams from their original beds ; and the same 
156 wells was taken. Hy this, the surveyor j circumstances would also render it easy, were 
wished ‘Mo ascertain whether, as some sup- 1 it desirable, to confine them again t<? one or 
posed, measurements of the level of springs I two principal channels.” Far mote impoi taut 
would give data for an approximate calculation ! than those streams is a system of artificial 
of the profile of the country.” “ In this re- 1 watercourses, which iu the eastern ext i entity 
spcct,” the author remarks, “my present oh j of Sirhind run in some measure paialhl to thu 
seivations, as welkas those made with the I Jumna, hut to the ivest ot it, and conveying a 
same view in other localities, show that the | volume of water marly equal to that of this 
level of springs is too much ailected by the uver. This great wmCt oiigiuated with Firoz 
vicinity of streams, the degicc of permeability ! Togliluk, Tartar kiug of Delhi, who ascended 
of soils, and other local circumstHiices, to | the throne 1351, and died lie com- 

admit of any accurate conclusion being drawn 1 monccd it at the right bank of the Jumna, in 
from them regarding the profile of the surface.” lat. 30 10', and turning into it several of tho* 
The water drawn ofTfiom the projected canal | toirents which traverse Nnhind, conducted it 
by the expenditure for lockage, or by evapo- J00 miles in a soutli-w csti i ly dnect'um to 
ration or absorption, could he replaced qp the Dbatiat, where, according to the opinion of 
eastern slope at the highest level, by means Colvin, he took advantage of the natuial bed 
of a feeder from tht* Delhi Canal, eommimi- 1 of the Chittung tofreut. flowing in the name 
eating with the Jumna, and/ on the western, direction thirty-five miles farther to Hansi ; 
by one fiom the Sutlej, above Ropur. Such a beyond which the wbtcrcom^e is continued 
canal would connect the extensive and highly about eighteen miles, in a directum a little 
important navigation of the Canges and its north of west, to llissar. The total length, 
tributaries wp*h that of the Indus. r i consequently, of the canal of Firoz to this 
Idle JuniTia, where it issues from the mourn place is 150 miles. A. lew miles beyond 
tairiR, touches on this territory, in lat. 30 25', llissar all traces of excavation cease, hut a 
long. 77” 31), and forms its south-eastern natural channel in time of inundation conveys 
Imund.try for about seventy miles. The Sutlej, the redundant water westward, ifc-itil lost in 
from the point of its egress from the ninun- the sands of Ihkapir, or piohably, in case of 
tains, about thirty-five miles above Ropur, very great floods discharged into the Cngur, 
forms tht» northern and north-western bound- , and ultimately into the SutLj. The canal* of 
ary of Kirhind ; the course of the river being Firoz haviug, after the death of its constructor, 
for the upper part, first from north to south, been allowed through neglect to become clicked 
then from east to weRt ; for the low^jr, from up, was, early in the (|eventecntli contury, 
north-east to south-west. The country between 1 cleared out by Ali Murdan Khan, who, at 
the Jumna and the ^ <tlej is traversed by above Mudloda, about eighty miles from its coni - 
a dozen considerable torrents. Of the^e the t mcnecmcut, formed a'chimncl proceeding clue 
principal are the Sursooty, the Markanda, the south, and consequently diverging there from 
Oagur or Cuggur, the Putteeala Nullah, and ! the original watercourse. This new channel 
the Khan-poorkee-Nuddee. These torreuts i has a soutli-easterly direction for about seventy 
gcnerfilly communicate with each otlior during miles, to Delhi, whence it is generally known 
the season of inundation. On this subject a M»y the name oV the Delhi Canal, sometimes by 
lecent accurate observer says: ''From near that of All Murdan Khan, and sometimes jh 
T banesur to Konaherce the whole tract of j atyled r KJiah Nalir (King’s River), probably in 
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honour of tlm royal master of tho projector, Beas. Being of a contemplative disposition, 
or perhaps of Ahmed Shah Doorauee, who, and it is said devout and fieaevolcnt, ho l>e- 
during his brief possession of Delhi, expended came an ascetic, remarkable for his austerities, 
a lac of rupees in rcpaiiing the work. Both even among the Hindoos. Subsequently he is 
those canals were ny command of the supremo I said to have preach oil the* unity and dnmi* 
goveriiinont put ftito Adequate repair, in the presence of Hod, the necessity of good works, 
years intervening Jjietween 1817 and 1826. of peace and of good-will towards men. His 
.The extent of tho 1'iroz Canal, with its various successors, however, have greatly depkrteif 
branches, ip 240 ifliles. from tho first principles of their faith, if the 

The territory iH held by native chieftains, above statement of the tenets of their founder 
with the exception of mch portions of it as I l>e correct. Ho was a wiy moderate in- 
have escheated to tlib East- India Company, in | novator, according to the following account, 
virtue of its paramount authority over the in which, however, the original purity of tho 
country. Tho descent of the three principal j Hindoo creed seems rather needlessly and 
chieftainship's, of Butteeala, Jhecud, and 1 groundlessly a -sumed. He “ made,” it is said, 
Nabha, has been foirnally do term i lied to be to 1 *' no material invasion of cither the civ il or 
heirs male only ; and on failure of such in a religious usages of the Hindoos ; and as his 
direct lino, the estate pas.-es to the next of km. only desire was to restore a nation who had 
In the nnuor^iossesHions, the right of iiibent- degenerated* from their original pure worship 
ance, a» established by tho custom of each into idolatry, lie may be considered more in 
family, so far as it can be ascertained, is in- the light of a reformer than of asubveiterof 
variably respected by the superior government, the Hindoo religion; and those Sikhs who 
The customs are not only widely dilfeivnt, hut adhere to his tenets, without admitting those 
appear to he in their origin and character! of Guru Govitid, arc hardly to be distinguished 
exceedingly eapifciioiH. Captain Murray, for- from the groat mass of Hindoo population, 
meily superintendent of the hill U rritories, , among whom tlArc are many sects who differ 
thus spunks of them ■- The rules of sue- ! much nmro than that of Nnnuc from the 


cession to lauded piuperty in the Sikh states 1 
are aibitiury, an 4 atv vaiiously modified, in | 
.tec irdance to the usages, the inter* sts, and 
prejudices of different families ; nor is it prac- 
ticable tS reduce the anomalous system to a ' 
fixed and leading principle. ” Among some' 
tribes female Succession is recognised ; by 1 
others it is disallowed. Succession by adop- j 
tinn has never i*ern practiced; and in one or. 
two instances in which attempts wcio made to 
obtain the sanction of the British government, 
to tlfb adoption of an heir, it was, with refer- j 
cnee to the utter want of pn cedent, refused. | 
The Sikhs in gencial, m ohedieneo to an in- 
junction oi their religAm? eschew' smoking j 
tobacco ; but coiiHidenng the use of fermented 
drinks not forbidden, the% exercise the liberty 
supposed to ho allowed them, by indulging in 
t lif- copious use of aident spirits ; insomuch 
that sobriety is raie among these people, and 
numbers shorten their days by excess in this 
indulgence. 'Piny also use opium freely, as 
well as bang •the intoxicating drug extracted 
from hemp.* Every sort of food is allowed by 
their religion, except the ileph of the cow, the 
slaving of which is punished witli cruel death. 
The- Sikhs, howevcl*. may, on the whole, be 
considered tolerant, though they treat both 
Hindoos ami Mussulmans with contempt, and 
prohibit the latter from delivering from their 
{Mosques the azan, or solemn call to prayers. 

. The establishment of the Sikh modification 
of BrahiuiuWun, ui many tespects a highly im- 
portant event, is especially so as being perhaps 
a step to the abrogation of a vast system of 
Ruperstition, probably the most influential, as 
well as the most tyrannical and mischievous, 
tluB has fcver enthralled and depraved human 
nature. Nanac, tho founder of this taitli^ was 
l>ofn 1469, at Talwaudi, a village on ttye river 


general and orthodox worship at present 
established in India.” Llis followers were 
called Sikhs, or “disciples;” himself, Guru, 
or “.spiritual guide.” Ife died at seventy 
years of ago, having bequeathed his spiritual 
supremacy to a favourite disciple. l?am Das, 
the third guru in exclusive succession from 
Nanac, iornied a celebrated tank, which he 
called Ain ritsur, or “lake of ambrosia , ” and 
the great city which has grown up about it 
bears the same name. Aijumnal, the iourtli 
guru, compiled tho Adi Gianth, one of the 
Mac red* book** of the Sikh-., from the various 
effusions of his predecessors. This last guru 
having fallen a victim tf» the persecution ol 
the Mahomedans, his sucee.-v-or, Har Govind, 
ordered his follower* to arm and rake vengeance 
on their persecutors ; he alsi permitted his , 
adherents to eat the flesh of all animals except 
kine, whereas Nanac had urohifctted that of 
hogs, Guru Govmd, the ninth in exclusive 
succession from X*mae, was a bold innovator, 
and a brave lmt ferocious soldier, who, biliously 
exasperated at the fate of Tegh Bahadur, his 
father and predecessor, executed h\ order of 
the Mogul emperor Aurung/ehe in 107."*, took 
up arms, and, mustering his follow ft**., gave 
them institutions calculated to inspire fi**iee 
nationality and unconquerable mihtaiy ardour. 
They w T ene to bear the name of Singh, or liou, 
which had hitherto been exclusively arrogated 
by the Rajpoots ; were always to ha \ •' steel in 
some form about llieir peiaons. as an emblem 
of their devotion to war and iLs duties ; while, 
as external marks of distinction, they were to 
allow their beards and the hair of their heads 
to grow in uiidiniinished luxuriance, and to 
.wear blue clothes. At tye ? a me time all dis- 
tinctioiiN of Aiste were abolished, and every 
one was invited to receive the mitiatory rite, 
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"and, becoming a member of the Singh Khalaa 
or common wealth/ to participate in its advan- 
tages. These institutions of Guru Govind 
cauBod the division of the Sikhs into two great 
'sects*, — the Khal&sa, or those who rejected 
those innovation^, and the Singhs, who adopted 
them, and are actually the great influential 
’body 1 of the nation. Initiation into the com- 
munity of the Singhs is celebrated by five of 
their number, who administer to the candidate 
five draughts of sugar and water, making him 
at the same time repeat a rhyming liturgy. 
According to Prinsep, the sacred beverage is 
made with the water in which the initiators 
and the neophyte or candidate have washed 
their feet. Forster, however, states that it is 
merely touched with the toe. Wilson says, 
“The Sikhs are still to a certain extent 
Hindoos. They worship the same deities as 
the Hindoos, and celebrate all their festivals; 
they derive their legends ami literature from 
the same sources, and pay great veneration to 
the Brahmins. The impress of their origin is 
still, therefore, strongly retained, notwith- 
standing their rejection of caste, and their sub- 
stituting the Das Padshah kuGranth, the com- 
pilation of Guru Govind, for the Vedas and 
Puranas.” TIuh view of the doctrines and 
practices of the Sikhs is obviously inconsistent 
with that which assigns to them the belief in a 
creed of pure the&m, and the practice of a 
spiritual and benevolent devotion. Probably 
this palmy state never existed ; if it ever did, 
it is certain that it did not continue long. 

Guru Govind, at the head of his followers, 
whom he had succeeded in transmuting into a 
host of sanguinary and desperate fanatics, 
gained repeated victories over the armies of 
the Mogul emperors ; but being at length over- 
powered, he was obliged to flee/ leaving his 
mother and his two children in the hands of 
the Mahomedans, \lho cruelly put them to 
death at the town of Sirhind. He sank under 
the weight of bis misfortunes, and died in 
obscurity. He was the last of the gurus, and 
thus was luckily fulfilled a prophecy which 
limited theii murnber to ten. Such prophecies 
are easily manufactured. Sometimes they 
follow the event; and whoa they precede it, 
they conduce to their own fulfilment. After 
the death of Govind, the military fovee of tlie 
nation was successfully wielded by Banda, a 
brave but ferocious leader, who, in revenge for 
the slaughter of the wife and children of Gum 
Govind, stormed the town of Sirhind, de- 
molished the mosques, exterminated the inha- 
bitants, tore tbo bodies of the dead fi’om their 
g raves, and cast them forth to birds and beasts 
of prey. He then overran the whole of the 
district of Sirhind, and threatened to conquer 
all Hindostan, until, being defeated in a deci- 
sive engagement, he was made prisoner, and 
about the year 1710 put tb death with studied 
cruelty at Delhi. The Sikhs continued pros- 
trate and obscure unj,il the power of the Mogul 
empire was broken up by the* invasion of 
Nadir Shah, whose army they harassed and 


plundered in his return homewards. Subse- 
quently, in their predatory expeditions they 
overran the Punjab, and on the flight of Timur, 
the son of Ahmed Shah, in 175b, made them- 
selves masters of Lahore. In 17b-, Ahmed 
Shah Dooianee, after#the laltle of Paniput, 
razed Amritsir to the ground, filling up tlfb 
sacred tank with the itiins, and moreovei; 
polluting it with the blood of kine ; crocted 
pyramids of the heads of the slain Sikhs, and 
washed the walls of., the mosques with their 
blood, in revonge for their previous desecration 
of those edifices. In the following year, when 
Ahmed Shah had marched home to Calnil, the 
Sikhs made themselves masters of both Lahore 
and Anniksir, and retaliated on the Mussul- 
mans the disgrace arid cruelties which they had 
endured. “ Duiing the year they had 

overrun and seized on an extent of territory 
reaching from the borders of the Indus to tlio 
distiicts of D^lhi and throughout this exten- 
sive region firmly established their power and 
religion. 

The British power first came into collision 
with the Sikhs Iti 1MK», v^hen Lonl Lake • 
marched into the Punjab in pursuit of Jeswunt 
Rao llolkar, the Maluatta potentate, who, 
discountenanced by the wily liunjoet Singh, 
then in an early stage of his career, was ton- 
strained to make peace with his cmiquemi >. 
In 1809, the aggression of Uunjeet Smgh <>n 
the Sikh chiefs on the left hank of 'he Sutlej 
exciting the apprehension of the Anglo Indian 
government, a British force w\*u> matched across 
the Jumna, whereupon the ambitious but 
politic adventurer speedily, rfid with a good 
grace, concluded a treaty, by which lie it* 
striated himself from all hostile operations in 
the country lyiug left of the Sutlej ; tlie«hum- 
ber of bis troops there being limited to so 
many as should la* required for government 
purpose-, in the dUtiV'ts over which his supie- 
maey extended. The British government tlun 
issued and circulator!, among the remaining 
sirdais or chiefs, a geueial declaration that 
they w.ere under its protection. 

Several portions of this territory have at 
different periods lapsed to the Company’s 
government, from failure of heirs ; and when 
that government was forced into war will) 
Lahore, further alienations took place, fiom a 
different cause. The penal measures which 
it became just and expedient to inflict tin 
several of the Sikh chiefs', for acts of hostility 
or non-perfornmnee of their itudatory obli- 
gations during the Lahore war, led to con- 
siderable changes in the state of territorial 
possessions in the CistSutlej territories. In 
addition to the territory of Ladwa, that of 
Roopur was wholly confiscated ; and the chief 
having been pensioned, resides at Saharunporc. 
The Cid-Sutlej possessions of the Allowalleca 
chiefs were also confiscated, and Nabah, one 
of the principal of the protected stales, lias 
been mulcted of one-fourtli of its territory. 
The British government availed itself of these 
acquisitions to reward the fidelity of the rajflhs 
912 
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of Putteeala, Jheend, and Furreedkote, to each [ SIItHIND. — A town in^he native stato of 
of whom an addition of territory was granted. Patiala, 23 miloa N. from Patialah, and 27 
Now suunuds wore granted to the rajahs of j miles N.W. from A *1 Lain. Lat. 30 1 ' 38', long. 
Putteeala and Jl*ecmi, in which clauses have j 76 c 29'. 

bean inserted, biding them to renounce all. KIR1T00 | ;1 > 0 0U, in tiie territory of Oude, 
transit-dut.es, to make and keep ... repair a ft yil , ou t)ie r<mto from A J mgurh to 
military road, and tc^abolish suttee, infanticide, ^uLtanpoor cantonment, 1C miles W Jf tt.fc 
•and slave-dealing, lhe l.rilish poluie juris- fo 8a S E of the latter Lat , 2r v j 

diction has been introduced into moot ot tne*i Q. r > ..w 


protected Sikh states, alwl the levy of customs 
has been abolished in tliS whole, compensation 
being granted to tin? chiefs. 


former, 32 S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26 J 15', 
* long. 82" 43'. 

i SIRTNAC1CTR, “ the town of Surya or the 
Sun,” the capital of Cashmere, and at present 

i n.ftrn ironorn 1 1 •j tnnwn liV Kii.mn mi lilt- 


The British possessions in the OD-Kutlcj more generally known by the Mime name as 
Sikh territory have been divided iuto four dia- that of the valley at large. The town extends 
triets, — Fcrozcpore, Loodianah, Uniballah, and ahout#four miles along both hanks of the 
Ky thul : tlie aggregate revenue is between Jhelum or Behut, which here, deep and slug- 
eighteen and nineteen lacs of rupees (1 SO, 000/. gish, winds in a very picturesque manner 
to 190,000/.). A ci \ il and sessions judge for through the town, and adds much to the proa- 
tlie (’is-Sutlrj territory has been appointed, pect, by the enlivening effect of the numerous 
and also a commissioner. and variously constructed vessels by which it is 

Sirbind, situate between thd* Himalaya on ( navigated. The noith-west part of the town 
the north and the desert of Hikaneer on the is the principal, and is situate on the right 
south, has repeatedly been traveled by armies j bank of the rivei : on the south-east and south 
advancing to tlie invasion of India, and hence is the suburb of Slier-Berk, which has fortili- 
ha- been the see if e of many conflicts and other ! cations of no great strength, and contains the 
memoiaflle events. As it was saved from the | usual residence of the governor. This seat of 
threatened in\asion of Alexander by the mutiny | government 1ms two stories overtopping the 
of ins troops, pigibnhlto the fust gieat military ( ramparts, and a principal entrance communi- 
opo ration re<.or<leu to n’-vc taken place on iti-jC.ilmg with the river by broad wooden staiis. 
soil was the rapture of Thanesur, in lull, by On the north of the ntv r^es a hill, called the 
Ala hui ml of ( iliuznce, who plundered the * ity r , 1 Kohi ^aran, Ihvri l’arbat, or Hirney I at vat, 
bioke the idol-, and canied the frauim nts of ! ot trap foimation. and having an elevation of 
that call* d .Jugywna to (Iliuznce, to be trodden ' about 250 fc* t abo\e the .Ihelum . on the 
under the fort of Mn^ulmam. After the , summit is an ill-cori'di acted fort of slight 
death of Mahmud, the HimW, iu 1043, re- 1 -tiength, though, according to lltigel, it might 
covereil possession of this place and the ic-t of easily be made impregnable. ’According to 
Sh hind. In 1191, Mahomed, the Atfglmn > the statement of Yigne, the Mogul emperor 
ounce of (liny, atk.mpt.ihg to recover the Mus-jAkbar caused a wall to be built louud the 
sulman conquests in Suhind, receivetl a severe bast* of the tyill, a circuit of about 1,000 paces, 
defeat near Thancur, and tied to (lhuzi.ee, | Of tilt* five gates in this wall, one hears an 
but returned in the following year, and having 1 inscription, stating that tfie tower Naginagur, 
on the same Held nmted a gieat Hindoo army, .thus inclosed, was built AH. ]0<»6, cost 

made himself master of the uliule r«m try, 1 11,000,000 of rupees, and th it 200 master- 
which continued subject* to the Mussulmans builders were employed on i< • Of tin -s great ^ 
until the Sikh outbreak. It escaped the hor- 1 nndci taking nothing remains out a handsome 
rors of the invasion of Tamm’Bne m 1397, as.nmsqiyj ; the rest has been reduced to a vast 


turned to Khurasan, through the Sewalik I ing S forming a complicated labyrinth of nan ow 
Mountains, by Jamqo and the southern bound- and di\ty lanes, scarcely broad enough lur a 
ary bf Cashmeie, probably crossing the 1 mlu- 1 single cart to pass, badly paved, and hav ing a 
abov® Attok. In 1525. Baber, in las advance i small gutter in the centre, full of tilth, banked 
against Ibrahim, the Patan king of Delhi, j upon each side by a bolder of mire ltio 
oveiran and seized the greater part of Sir- houses a*e in general two or three storms 
hind. In 1554, the vicinity of the town of high; they are built of un)nlrt . ltl ‘ u / k ‘ * l „ 
Sirhind was the scene of an action, in which timber, the former serving for lift.*- ’ ™ i" a " 
Humayon, the son of Baber, gained a decisive to fill up the interstices of the latter imy 

victory over the far moro numerous army of arc not plastered, are badly eoustiua , * 

, . _ J . . .i hi > ■ . .. .1../I 'a 1 1 f I ruinous con- 


heen given under tho article Punjab, 


to fall. The -roofs 
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birch-bark covered by a coating of earth, in from east to west. The water is very clear 
which seeds, dropped by birds or wafted by the and not deep, in few places exceeding eight or 
wind, have vegetated, ami they are constantly ten feet. The lake is divided into two nearly 
overrun with grass, flowers, and seeds. The equal parts by an artificial, causeway, made 
houses of the betthr class are commonly de- across it in the direction from south-west to 
tached and surrounded by a wall and gardens, north-east. This is covered *with rushes, am^ 
t t he letter of which often communicate with a has the appearance of a gfeou lane traversing 
canal. The condition of the gardens is no the water. A single opening, bridged over, ' 
better than that of the buildings, and the admits the psissage of boats from one part of 
whole presents a striking picture of wretched* the lake to the othei. Various tongues of 
ness and decay. 0 land divide the Dal into inlets or basins, which 

The public buildings of this cityaienot iu have distinctive names. *lt is supplied with 
much better style than the private dwellings, water by a stream called the Tybul, but which 
The oldest structure is the tomb of the mother descends from the mountains bounding the 
of a Cashmirian king, who reigned to the valley on the north-east. This beautiful lake 
middle of the fifteenth century. It is built, in communicates with the Jhelum by a cinal 
an octagonal form, of brick, the walls being having floodgates, which remain open when 
seven or eight feet thick, and surmounted by a the current sets from tlio lake towards the 
dome constructed with great strength and river. During inundations of ^he Jhelum, 
solidity, but altogether devoid of architectural the floodgates are closed by the first rush of 
beauty. The Jama Musjid, or ** great mosque,” water toward# the lake, which is thus pre* 
is the most celebrated building of the city; vented from overflowing tho lower part of tho 
and native estimate, which is probably e\- city. That part of the city situate between 
a-ggerated, represents it capable of containing the Jhelum and the lake is in several places 
60,000 porBons. The foundation and lower intersected by canals, which, «.’ith proper care, 
part of the walls are built of Atoxic, the upper would serve important commercial purposes, 
of brick. The whole is surmounted by a dome and contribute to salubrity and cleanliness, 
and spire rudely constructed of timber, and but in their present neglected .state the) must 
partly supported on pillars of the same mate- rather be classed amongst the defoimitics and 
rials; and of thes^ there are 381. Every disadvantages of tliis fallen city, 
pillar is a pile of square deodar logs, each The Mar Canal is described by Vijjno as a 
about a foot thick, and laid one over another, singular monument of the ancient prosperity 
as beams are usually stored in a timber-yard, j of the city. “ Boats pass along as at Venice, 
so that each face presents a succession of butts J Its narrowness, for it does not exceed thirty 
and sides. These pillars are about ten feet i feet in width ; its walls of massive stone; its 
high, and seem to have been deviled with a heavy single-arch bridges and 1 landing-places 
precautionary view against earthquakes, w 7 hich I of the same material; the gloomy plages’ 
are here of frequent occurrence, and have 1 leading down upon it, betaken ( the greatest 
damaged the rest of the structure without antiquity, whilst thff'lofty and many-storied 
shaking them, or causing them to deviate from houses that rise directly from tho water, sup- 
the perpendicular, ^’he deodar ts a timber &o|poited only by thin trunks of deodar, scorn 
durable, that though these' pillars have stood ready to fall down *iiphn the boats with every 
nearly two centuries, they exhibit no symptoms j gust of wind. • It could not but remind me of 
of decay. The ground plan of this spacious 1 one of the old canals t ’ , in Venice, and although 
'building is a square of about 100 feet. The 1 far inferior in architectural beauty, is perhaps 
mosque of Shah Haniedau ifl built of fjpodar, ( not without pretensions to equal singularity.” 
in a singular* style of architecture, resembling j The verdant and level margin of this beautiful 
the Chinese, but less fantastic and meretricious, ‘piece of water was tho favouiite resort of tho 


The Jhelum is crossed by setfen bridges. The ] Mogul emperors aud their courtiers, and is 
piers of these are formed of deodar logs, ! Htill iu many places overspread with the relics 
arranged as in the pillars of the great mosque, j of their pleasure-grounds and palaces. Of 
the road being formed by beams of the same these, the most celebrated is the vShahlimar, 
timber stretching from one pier to another. | where Moore’s imagination has pictured the 
There are no parapets, nor side-rails "of any closing scene of Lalla llookh. This pleasttru- 
kind, and as the beams are in most places j ground, laid down by the emperor Jebar Gir, 
some distance asunder, the passage of these is shaded by noble dinars or plane-trees, 
singular bridges is not altogether free from | now, from age, verging to decay. It is, ac- 
danger. So durable is the material, so gentle j cording to Vigne, 700 of 800 yards in length 
the current of the Jhi lum, and so exempt the by 280 in breadth. The principal building is 
climate of Cashmere from storms, that some of i placed at the upper end of this intelosure, and 
these apparently frail structures have lasted for | is thus described by Vigne in rather hingular 
several centuries. Houses are built on some j terms : — “ It is of polished black marble, 
of them, and in many places trees have spon- ] and consisting of two rooms on cither side of 
taneously grown up. Close to the east of i a passage, i^hich runs through the centre of 
Siranagur is the $ity Dal or lake, described bye the building. On the east and west sides of 
Vigne as five miles in length from north to j it thqre is a corridor, six and a half yards wijjf, 
south, and two and a half miles in breadth formed, by a range of six polygonal pillars, 
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about thirteen feet in height, and of the same 
material. They are said to have been taken 
from the ruins of a Hindoo temple, but the 
capitals and bas^s appear to have been the 
work of aMahomedan architect, and the latter 
jn particular are most beautifully scalloped 
and polisfied. Th% building itself is twenty- 
four yards square, the north and south sides 
being ornamented with Saracenic reliefs. It 
stands in the centra df a square reservoir, 
which is also lined with' black mat hie, whose 
sides are about filfy-four yards long, and in 
its whole circumference contains 147 fountains, 
which are made to play on holidays, the reser- 
voir being filled by the stream, which enters it 
in the shape of a cascade. The height from 
the stone Hour to the roof is about twenty feet. 
The latter may originally have been pointed 
like the Tuscan roof, but a** it is now covered 
with thatch, its original shape cannot be deter- 
mined. The slieain thence descends from the 
reservoir by a shallow canal out thiough the 
centre of the gardens, and Jilted with marble, 
and it falls over an artificial cascade at each of 
the three lodgcs«lli rough which it passes in its 
way to The lake. A broad causeway or walk 
1 mis on each aide of it, overshadowed by large 
cliuuar-trees, aqd liefe and theie a few tin fed 
walks branch off at . angle s into the .shrub- 
berm**, in which arc little else than wild plum- 
tiees, planted for the *-akt» of their white bio.**, 
soms. A.t the end of one of these is a decayed 
bath, built ot Jniok, an?l the walls around are 
covered with ivy.” The view of the lake fiom 
the vicinity of the city is very beautiful, the; 
enhance 1\ ing^ietw een two Hti iking eminence** 
*--Hun Pat hut on tlu* west, and on the cast 
the Tukliti fSuhman, of gieatcr elevation and I 
more imposing aspect Between those, a mag- ' 
niticdit crescent of mountains rises on thej 
north, (he east, and south-east, and cm the 1 
north-west tin* huge "summit of Ilaramuk 
towers in tin* distance ’with great gmmleur. | 
The foreground is fornfod by the expanse of; 
the clear water of tlfc lake, in many places, 
mantled with the rich green leaves ami brilliant 
blossoms of the water-lily (Neluiubium specio-j 
sum), and studded with green islets, in mam | 
instances tufted with lines. The beauty ofj 
this delightful scene is heightened by the j 
appearand^ of the shore, teeming with the | 
richest verdure, and ornamented with groves I 
of noble plane-tree^ and poplars. The floating | 
gardens foimed ol matted reeds, weeds, and, 
sed^i“, oveilaid with earth, and bearing abun- 
dant crops of melons and cucumbers, though 
on account of their singularity attracting the 
• notice of the traveller, form no feature in 
the landscape, being # at a short distance 
nearly umfistinguisbable from the contiguous 
bank. The scene is, however, enlivened by 
the numerous, boats employed in taking the 
fish with which the lake abounds. Formerly 
many persons lived by taking* the countless 
wat or- fowl which frequent the lake, but thes# 
V. now unmolested, in consequence the 
strictly enforced orders of the Sikk rulers. 


The appearance of the aptique city falling 
piecemeal into ruin, when viewed at some 
distance, is no unplua^ing feature in the pros- 
pect. “The aspect of the city itself is curious, 
but not particularly striking. It presents an 
innumerable assemblage of gable-ended houses, 
interspersed with the pointed and uietallip top§ 
of musjis or mosques, melon -grounds, sedgy 
inlets from the lake, and narrow* canals fringed 
with rows of willows and poplars. The surface 
of the lake itself is perfectly tranquil, and the 
very vivid reflections which cover its surface 
are only disturbed by the dabbling of wild-fowl, 
or the rippling that follows the track of the 
distari boat.” In the more prosperous ages 
of Cashmere, this lake was the scene of the 
frequent pleasure-parties of the volatile and 
voluptuous Cashmirians. According to Foster, 

“ when a Kashmirian, even of the lowest order, 
finds himself in the possession of a few shillings, 
be loses no time in assembling his party, and, 
launching into the lake, solaces himself until 
tlie la*t far thing is wpent.” This fondness for 
festive pleasures is especially displayed at the 
" Feast of Hoses,” which flowers are produced 
in (lash mere of imrivalled beauty and fragrance. 
“The season ■when the rose fir-t opens into 
blossom is celebrated with much festivity by 
| the Kashmirians, who resort in crowds to the 
I adjacent garden and tmter into scenes of 
gaiety and pleasure lardyMcnown among other 
* Asiatic nations.” As oppression and con- 
j sequent misery have “frozen the genial current 
of the soul’’ in the CV-hiuirians, that romantic 
festival has degenerated into the feast of Sin- 
aaras or watc, -nuts/ eelcbiatod on the 1st of 
May, by ascending to the summit, of tlieTukhti 
Kuhnian, and feasting there, “eating more 
paiticularlv of singaras.” Sirinagur was for- 
merly lnucTi celebrated for its manufacture of 
shawls, paper, leather, ^i ear ms, and attar of 
rose ; but these have neariy disappeared uuder 
the oppression which has long crushed the 
energies of a people naturally ingenious, in- 
dustrious, and persevering. Moorcroft, wbtf 
visite^l the city in 1S23, estimated the popu- 
lation at 240,000 ; the judieioif# and cautious 
Elphin&tone, in the early part of the present 
century, at “froin loO.OOO to 200,000.” By 
another authority the population of Sirinagur 
was subsequently computed not to exceed 
40,000. Vigne, as well as Cunningham, 
estimates the population at 80,000. This 
appalling reduction of (he population in so 
bnef a period has been the combined effect of 
oppression, pestilence, and famine. Siimagur 
is generally considered to have been founded 
by Pravarasena, who reigned in Cashmere 
from A.l). 128 to 17(5. It is supposed to have 
| succeeded to a more ancient city ot the same 
name, the ruins of which arc conjectured by 
sonic to be observable at M entipur, by others 
at Matan. The elevation of Sirinagur above 
the sea has been the subject of much contro- 
versy, though slated *»v several intelligent 
Europeans who have resided at the city for a 
considerable time, and made this point the 
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specific object of their notieo. There can be dust. Jt connate I think, of Hay and wand, 
little doubt that it exceeds 5,000 feet, and falls and is generally of a dusky brown colour, or 
below 6,000, and 5,500 naay be taken as the of a brownish grey.” The formation is pro- 
piean and probable amount. Lai. 34° 5', long, bably the same as that in tins vicinity of Bahr, 
74° 5/'. a short distance farther north, and described 

STRKUN FORT, in the district of British 
Gurhwal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Almora to the native 
state of Gurhwal, 43 miles N.W. by N. of the 
former. Lat. 30° 10', long. 79° 20'. 

SIRMOUR, a hill state under British pro* 
tection, is bounded on the north by the hill 
states of Bulsan and Joobul ; on the east by 
the Jhaunsar Bawur pergunnah of the alley ra ture, graywacke, and graywacke .slab*.” The 
Dhoon, from which it is sopaiated by the Sain ridge rises to the umth- west of the range 
rivers Tons and Junnia; on the south and bounding the Kyarda Boon; on the uoith. it. 
west by Siihiod, the territories of the rajah stretches along "the right bank of the river 
of Rutteeala anil Keontliul, It lies between Giri, and has a massive contour, rising at its 
lat. 30 2.7—31° 2', long. 77° 5' — 77° 53', and south-eastern extremity into the summit of 
has an area of 1,075 square miles. Except a Thundu BhaV.anee, having an elevation of 
very small tract about Nahun, on the south- 5,700 feet above the sea; at its north western, 
western extremity, where a few streams rise, into that of Sursu Ihhi, of 6,209. Its fun inl- 
and flow south-westward to the Soorsutti and tion is of limestone, which extends generally 
the Gagur rivers, the whole of Sirmour lies in to the bed of the Givi, when' tlie shite u>ek 
the drainage or basin of the .Mimna, which re- commences. Bevond the t In i, and 4 at the 
ceives from this tract theGirce, and its feeders northern extremity of Sinnour, is the n mark 
the Jalal and the Paloor. The liver Tons, the abb* peak of Cbm, 12, LTD bet above the sea, 
great western arm of the stream, called lower j connected by a ti.insvoiso ridge wiih the ontei 
down the Jumna, ^ flows aloug the eastern I Himalaya, and itself a ccntial jMiint, from 
boundary of Sirmour, and on the light side | which subordinate ranges ramify in cveiv 
receives from it two small stieanw, the Minus j direction. Of the snboidinale ndge-i, wmn> 
and the Nacraee. The surface generally, ! summits attain a toiWdeiablo h< iglit ■ Raj- 
though irregularly, declines in t levation from I garh and Clutirown Dcbi, west of the Ohm, 
the north to the south; the elevation of the I have respectively elevations of 7,115 and 
Chur Peak, and station, on the northern Iron- 7,048 feet above the sea; the ehvation of 
tier, being respectively 1-2,150 and 11,639 feet 1. 1 iiinu Peak, to the south-east of these, is* 
above the sea, and that- of the confluence of 6 852 feet; that of Chundpove, mar the right 
the Giree and Jumna, on the southern, being bank of the Tons, 8,JPRI , and that of kaugru, 
l,51t3. From that confluence the Kyarda Boon | a little farther south, 6,660. Tim -ummit is 
stretches westward, fprming the southern part • composed of vast tabular massts oi granito, 
of Siimour, and extending about twenty -five | which, though compao', is i cubby decomposed 
miles in length from enst to west, and six in by the* weather. Sninour, though its rocks 
breadth, terminating to the west at the eastern | consist of fonnatioiis^usually iw t.dblcrons, at 
•base of the Nahun ridge. Its surface rises. | present yields little mineral wealth. At KaKi 
gradually to the westward from the Jumna to ( a copper-mine was formerly woik»-d, but has 
the Ghatumfit Pass, a distance of fourteen been for some years aba mlom-d. A lead-mine 
miles. From Gbatiisnn, having an elevation j is worked profitably, and gives employment to 
of 2,500 feet above the s**a, the country falls I above 3 00 men. iron oie is abundant, and 
both eastward, as already stated, ami we^fc- 1 smelted with charcoal on the spot,’ where it is 
ward, the streams in the former direction | sold at the rate of about a peun^ a pound 
flowing to the Jumna, in the latter to the The extensive slat* strata aie in some places 
Markunda and other streams holding their worked to supply roofing, and in situations 
course to the Soor&utti and Gagur. The admitting of easy transput t to the plains, 
Kyarda Doon is bounded on the south by the might be found a source of great wealth 
Sewalik range. These are of recent forma- The climate varies, from that of Chur, where 
tion, and abound in fossil remains of animals, the surface is under snow the greater part of 
marine and terrestrial. They have probably the year, to tho stifling malaria of the Kyaida* 
an average elevation »f about 2,500 feet above Boon, of which the greater part is a meie 
the sea, and are crossed by the river Markunda desert, untrodden by human beiiigs, except 
at the pass of Maginund. On the north, the by woodcutters and collectors of gum catechu, 
Doon is bounded by the Sub- Himalaya, the yielded in great abundance by the mimosa, 
formation of which is thus described by which flourishes there. Tho shape of the 
Fraser: — “Apparently of a hard stone, very Kyarda Uoop, resembling a deep r narrow 
apt to crack and bueak in sharp irregular ‘trench, shut in on eveiy side except to the 
ridges, which, on exposure to tfie air, easily j east, f wliere it opens to the Jumna, a^i 
bursts in small fragments, and then falls into having a deep alluvial swampy soil, teeming 
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with more piecision by Jameson, as consisting^ 
of “ sandstone, slate, clay,.. and trap.'* Govan 
describes this poition of the^ub- Himalaya as 
from 4,000 to 5,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and consisting principally of a very compact 
and hard sandstone of light bluish giav colour, 
and spotted with dark purple. In some places 
the formation bt conies slaty, or rests on clay- 
slate; in ofcbeVH limestone of an earthv frac- 
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with rank vegetation, confers on it an aspect 1 
and climate similar to those in most inter- 
tropical tracts. The air is from those causes 
fatal to the Indian constitution, so that in 
J 815 there were only GOO inhabitants in a tract 
. which, if fully ^cultivated, would probably 
maintain thirty tjpuoH that number. Prior 
to the(*hoorka yivasion, however, the Kyarda 
l>oon is -said to have contained eighty -lour 
populous villages. • At present, extensive 
thickets of bamboos indicate the character of 
tlio climate. So <?enxo arc the forests, that 
the sportsman finds difficulty in making his 
way through them in search of wild elephants, 
tigers, leopards, hoars, niul h}renas, wiih which j 
they abound. Wild peafowl are m many places | 
very numerous, bemg unmolested, m conse- 1 
quenee of the supoistitious regard of the na- 1 
tives Rice, cotton, tobacco, opium, capsicum, 1 
fui meric, ginger, and all the pulse and oseu- 1 
lent vegetables of the plain*, ifre. cultivate<l in i 
the Kvatda Dnon, and in the lower valleys 
along tin' banka of the rivers, uheie the beat] 
is sometimes as great as in the lowlands of, 
1 1 llldoOHt.LII, a lift to which the periodical rains 
of ^thc* monsoons extend. In the noitlnm 
paif, accoiding to l’drine, “it is said that 
ram ii»*v»r fall^;” ftut as the rainy monsoon 
h in Mime degree f. i i* Koonawur, so much 
far Lin i noith, and behind the lofty harrier of 
1 be i m f f r llimal.iya, such a statement seems 
« xf raorTli nary, Vila at and bailey are suc- 
Ccc^ full v cultivated, bift the piincipul crop is 
lnaiwa, a sm ill black seed produced by the 
lOleiisino coraeana (('vnosiniM cniacanus of 
I /milieus or thick-spiked dog grass ”), a! 
* 1110^1 jinddie vogt table, as. acomimg to Dr.! 
Hoyle, the piduviry juoduce is R20 fold, and, 
in one valid \ 500. Hang or hemp, for ni\r- J 
eotic intoxiiatiou, is also cultivated. In many 1 
phots thru- are two crops in succession annu- 
ally ; the first of wheat,* bin ley, poppy, oil- i 
si 1 1 Is, or marwa ; the second ol iico#cotton, j 
and tobacco. Tho lict^is veiy fine, and cul- j 
iivated m /dilations suited for migation, the i 
giouiul being ai ranged in terraces. The na- ! 
lives are imU fatigahle, repeatedly turning up 
with the plough their naturally sterile soil,, 
and aiding its pioduerive powers by manuring j 
or fallowing. The grain is trodden out by , 
bine in T\* closure-. Homed with slate slabs : I 
the, straw is used for fodder, and, being in- 1 
sufficient in (piuntj ty, is eked out with dried] 
grass gathered from tho jungles, and the 
h av*s of trees, especially pines, oaks, and 
mulberries. Men and women share the la- 
bours of agriculture with equal industry and 
• perseverance. Tho kine aro humped, gene- 
rally black, and for the # most part well tended, 
fat, handsome, and larger than those of the 
plains. They aro kept for their milk, most 
of which is used to yield butter or glieo : the 
Hindoo superstition of tho natives preserves 
them from slaughter. The houses are fre- 
quently three stories high, built of stonef 
landed with timber, of which there ig groat 
fibundance, as forests of fine firs, oak**, rhodo- 


• • 

deudrons, horse-chestnut^ and some other 
trees, overspread the mountains. The roofs 
are generally of «nlate. hut sometimes of 
shingles. The family inhabits* tho uppqr 
stniy, which i.-. surrounded wdtli an incloded 
balcouv six or eight feet beyond the wall, and « 
tho villages, usually situate on the slopes qjr 
tops of hills, have a picturesque and pleasing 
effect in the landscape. Sometimes the houses 
are slender and loity, so as to liave the form 
of towers fifty or sixty feet high. These, like 
the others, are formed of uncementod stone, 
bonded witli wood, on the decay of which, the 
whole fabric becomes rumousand untenantable ; 
and g,s the natives find it less costdv to build 
new houses than repair the old ones, the 
country abounds with the relics of former 
habitations in every .stage of decadence. 

The manufactures of this poor territory are 
limited to tho smelting of a trifling quantity 
of iron, and the working up of wool and other 
raw native produce for home consumption. 
There is lio commerce, unless a very trifling 
I carrying- business be considered a'- such. The 
i state of the road 1 ', or rathci paths, as described 
by Plane, is incompatible with any cmi-ider- 
,ahle transit. “The communications through 
I the country arc imperfect, and totally unfit 
fi>r the marching ot troops exceeding a few’ 

I companies. A path of g foot and a half in 
width, with the mountain risFng precipitously 
ion one side, and a deep glen on the other, if 
not very rugged, is esteemed by tho natives a 
'good road. Beasts of burthen are never used 
‘beyond Nahun, or Kalsi , and it is with diffi- 
culty that a hd horSe, even of the indigenous 
bleed, accompanies the traveller.” The na- 
tives of Sirmuur an 1 of the physical type 
ctfllul Caucasian by physiologists, and obvi- 
ously of a* nice allied to the Hindoos of the 
plains*, on the northeast, there is an ad- 
mixture of the Mongolian race, (loitre is 
very prevalent amongst all * iasst>, and ia 
sometimes extirpated by t lit knife. The 
stature of these mountaineer is low ; hut 
they^are active and strong, carrying over 
their rugged roads loads ot .sdfty or seventy 
pounds weight twelve or fifteen miles in the 
course of the da^. The dress of the middling 
clax-cs consists of a simple tunic or truck, 
reaching down to the knees, trousers, and a 
»c:irf usually worn across the shoulders, hut 
when the sun is hot thrown over the head : 

I the lower orders content themselves with a 
( blanket girt round tho waist : the higher 
classes diess after the fashion of Hnidoostan, 
and wear the Sikh turban. The women enjoy 
an unfortunate notoriety for indelicacy and 
total want of chastity.* Polyandry is uni- 
versal, several brothers cohabiting t>y a sort 
of legalized union with the same woman. As 
this hateful practice leads to what political 
economists would term a “ .surplus female 
population,” the occurrence of an inconve- 
nient excess is stavech off by the provident 
arrangement of selling the supeifluous stock 
to the inhabitants of the plains, where they 
917 
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are held in esteem, The price of the “ help- 
meet” of man varies from five to twenty 
pounds, the rato rising or falling according 
to the degree of beauty or other attraction 
poSseBfeed by the object of sale. The British 
government haB prohibited this traffic, which 
i$, however, still covertly practised. The 
general character of these mountaineers has 
been variously delineated. Eraser’s picture 
is a dark one. He says, "All are bad. They 
are revengeful and treacherous, deficient in 
all good qualities, abandoned in morals, and 
vicious in their habits. Female chastity is 
here quite unknown ; and murder, robbery, 
and outrage of every kind, are here regarded 
with indifference.” It is to be remarked, that 
the juncture at which Fraser visited the country 
was likely to give scope to the worst passions 
of a people long subject to the cruel 1 oppression 
of the Gooikbas, and then at once given up to 
anarchy, in consequence of the expulsion of 
that people by the success of the British arms. 
Gerard, writing fifteen years later, describes 
the people as liberal and obliging. "Private 
stealing,” be says, "is almost unknown ; and 
of all the many Europeans who have visited 
the part of the hills of which I am treating, 
none of them ever lost a single article. I 
have often travelled over this tract without 
a guard, and had 1 occasion to go through it 
again, I would* never take a single sepoy,” 
Possibly the statements of all travellers* as to 
the moral characteristics of a strange people 
should be received with caution, as their stay 
is rarely of sufficient length to enable them to 
peiceive and appreciate either all the good or , 
all the evil which longer and closer acquaint - 1 
ance might detect. The religion prevailing in 
Sirmour is mainly lhahminisin, to which is i 
added the superstitious adoration and dread 
of innumerable local f divipities, with which 
the imagination of the natives has peopled 
every hill, dell, or grove. The lives of kino 
are sacred. The people are divided into two 
castes, as in the plains, and Brahmins abound. 
The suttee, or practice ol burning women alive 
with the deafi bodies of their husbands, was 
formei ly frequent; and in the instances of 


liberality by fomenting in Kuhhmr an insur- 
rection against the East-India Company, who, 
in consequence, punished him by fine. The 
annual revenue is estimated at 10,000/. ; by # 
Moorcroffc at 4,000/. ; but this was before the 
annexation of Kyarda Doon. Nahun, at the , 
western extremity of the Kxnrda Boon, is the 
residence of the rajah, and the ouly town in 
hit* dominion, as Kyagda is a mere village, and 
Kalsi lias latterly bo dwindled as to bo no 
better. The whole territory ia divided into 
twenty-seven pergunnahs ’or distiicts : the 
aggregate population is estimated at 7 £,595. 
According to Francis Hamilton, the ruling 
family has held Sirmour lilteen generations 
since its acquisition by the rajah, a scion 
of the house of Jessulmcor. In 1379 it was 
made tributary by Firoz Shah, of Delhi, and 
that prince and several of his successors fre- 
quently visited it in their hunting excursions. 
In 1809 the Gowk has conquered the country, 
and in 181/5 were conquered by the British, 
who restored the rajah, as has been already 
mentioned. His military force ri not great: 
it appears to consist of about 490 infantry and 
two guns. 

iftiliONJ, in Malwa, a town lying within 
the temtory possessed by the noted Patau 
freebooter Ameer Khan, is situate on the route 
from Nutiseeiabnd to S.iugoi, 272 miles S 15 of 
the former, 78 N.W. of the latter. It is built 
at the base of a ghat or descent fioru the 
elevated table land farther north. The eountiy 
towards tlio cast, south, arid west, is open, 
fertile, and well cultivated. 'Sironj, though 
still a large town, is much decayed from the 
prosperity in wlmli Tavernier found it in the 
seventeenth century, ' win n it was crowded 
with merchants and artisans, and famom for 
its fine muslins and chintzes, the highly prized 
objects of an extensive traffic. Tho walls 
which 'iiiromidid the town in the time of 
ITieffenthalcr have disappeared, but the fine 
bazar which lie describes remains. There arc 
two caravanserais and many mosques, but no 
Hindoo temples ; though outside the town is 
the huge black head of an idol, which tho 


the death of men of rank 1 , not only the Hindoos anoint with oil and butter. West of 
favoured wife, but a whole host of females, the tow n is a rectangular fort, with a square 
were doomed to blaze on the pyre of their , tower at each angle, and to the svuth a tank 
deceased lord. The strong disapprobation of [ of good water. Wrier of good quality ia also 
the British government has caused the dia- 1 supplied in abundance by a small stream flow - 
bolical rite to disappear throughout the lull ing from an eminence west of the town . that 
states. The language of the natives is a obtained From wells is brackish, Sironj, evith 
dialect of Hindostanee. the appertaining perguDnah, was, in 1798, 

Sirmour is governed by a rajah, whv> claims granted to Ameer Khan, by Jeswunt Kao 
a Rajpoot descent: indeed, nearly all classes Holkar; in 1809, the threatening attitude 
make the claim, exet-pt the lowest, who style assumed towards Nag pore by Ameer Khan led 
themselves either coolies or labourers, or to the advance upon ttironj of a British foico 
chumars, persons who flay cattle and work in under Colonel Close : subsequently, in 1817, 
leather. The rajah holds his possessions by a this town and district, With other territories, 
grant made on the expulsiofi of the Uoorkhas were guaranteed by the British government to 
by the British government, and dated 21st the ameer. T)ic territory is estimated Jo yield 
September, 1815. r Bhe Kyarda Doon was an annual revenue of 2,00,000 rupees, or 
granted by the same power on the'5th Septem- 20,000/.: its area is 344 square miles. Tty; 
ber, 1833 : the rajah, however, ill repaid this estimated its population is included in that ‘if 
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the entire possessions of Ameer Khan, forj vinces, a town on tbe roufe from Goruck poor 
which see the article on Touk. Distance ofito Nepal, 46 miles N. by E. of the former, 
the town from Oojein, N.E., 140 miles ; S.W. Lat. 27' 20', long. %'d J 32'. 


from Allahabad £80, S. from Agra 213, S. fiom 
llelhi 310. Lat. 24 J 6', long. 77 42'. 

• SUM I'VE, in tfie Rajpoot state of Jeypore, a 
town on the route from Agra to Mow, 62 miles 
S.W. of former^ 3. 60 N.E. of latter. It is 


11 SIRSEEGHUUREE, a. small fortified place 
in the jaghire of Dadive. lieut.-gov. of the 
a N.W. Provinces, Lat. 28“* 49', long. 7 6^ 20'. 

' 3 SIRSOO, in the British district of (Jbrueft- 
LH poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 


i, .cloned by a mud rampart and has within a towu ’ on the route from Onirnkpoor to Join- 
square mud fort with Rouble wall and ditch. o 2 miles S.W. of the firmer. Lat. 

I here is a bazar here, and supplies and water kn *w i, o' 


There is a bazar hm*o, and supplies and w 
aie abundant. Lat. 26' 49', long. 77 J 12'. 


26 29', long. 83 1 9'. 

SIRSOlJL, in the British district of Cawu- 


SlUPOOP. A town in the British district , port)j lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
^ R!' eS1 ^ enr ^ Bon,kl ^ 64 miles | town # ou the loute from the cantonnieiit of 
N.N.pj. of Malhgaum. Lat. 21 2U,long, /5 . , Cawnpore to Euttehpoor, and 15 miles 8.E. of 
S1RPOORCJ1T, in the British district of . the funner. Lat. 26 1 8', long. 80 J 33'. 
Mynpocnie a small town or village on the] SIRSOPL. in the British district of Ally- 
route from Allyguih to buttelighur, and 5/ ghur, heuf.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
miles S. It. of tin* former. It has a small bazar, tillage on the route from the cantonment of 
and is supplied with water Arum wells and Ally ghur to that of Delhi, and three miles W. 
tanks. Lat. 27° 38', long. 78 56. j of the former. Lat. 27 55', W. 7 8' 6'. 


8IRUIN IJOGTJR, in the British territory 1 


the former. Lat. 27 55', long. 78 J 6'. 
SIRZA, in the British distrif t of Agra, 


, of Kau«ur and Neibudda, bout -gov. of the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. ^Winces, a town 
N.W. J'rovinet*. a town on tin* route from ^ituato in lat. 2J' 21', long. 77° 43'. 

Dmnoli to Seuni, 63 miles N. of the latter. M,M,„nn . ... . ^ . . . .. 

L/it ‘"> 57' lomr 79 uv i SlSAILEE. A village in the British dis- 

’ • ’ tiict of Dun i.uia, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. 

STURT D. i*i the Rajpoot state ofJcssul- Provinces. Lat. 21* It)', long. 76" 6'. 

nicer, a group oi viihig w .*u the route from utuui\ti»v \ 

b r i* i ° i. xi . c i i SISSANDi -A town in Oude, 1 8 miles 

the town or Beekancer to tlut <d .le-sul- 0 r , . u p ■, i u r 

i i wr i* a c i. ■ h. from Lucknow, and 4y lmlert N. by E. from 

nicer, u*id / 0 miles SAY . of the former. It is ... .. . T . 0l . 4 *i , . A 

. ’ t ii- li . t . I* urtchpoor. Lat. 20 3/ , long. 80 o9 . 

utivOit in u uh’ n him mill I mtu mi f. 1 1 =* 


situate in a woody plaig, and has an almndant 
supply of goo 4 water fiom a tank, and from 
wells about ninety feet tleep. The load in 


SISSIyRY, in the dLtrict of Bainswara, 
tenitory of Oude, a town 15 miles S. of Luck- 


tli is part of tl^ route is in Mime places hard no " ,> Tt win lately purchased by the chukle- 
. and -mod, in otheis smdy and deep lait. - - or governor of tbo district, who expended 

8 .. ’ J 1 , ....... ,v.. ............ 


27 J 25', long. 72° 33'. 

STRSA, ib the British distnet of Bareilly, 


considerable sums on the repairs of the defences. 
The ohukledar pays to the government of Oude 


i ;tmmi / ^ an annual uuit-rent of 1,32,000 mpees, which 

division of 1'illibheet, beut.-^m. of the N.W. 0 *j Hlx . teIlt | lfl cf what he himself 

IVm luces, a ullage on the i »u e from Lamllj ( .„ llerls fron ' his r .. ots 0# teiuuts . Lat . 20 - 38 > 
to Retoragurh, and 36 lifdtt N . L. ot the toiuiei . j r 


l,at.ls 10' lone fh T-. I 1011 *?- hU r,U - 

„ . "* . .,»,•« .. . . . * r T> , . I SLSSORA1T. in the tern r my of Oude, a 

SIRisAJl m the Ibftidi district of lihut- 1 vi „ a on tllt! routts frolll t0 I^uc-know. 

teeana, bont.- R ov. of the JS. . Proyineesr ; a ,,, ^ K K of the former , &u N.W. of the 
small town on the route fiom Uai.see to h int- Lltt p. lt . 2b » loug . b0 » ]9. 

nair, and 60 miles N. W . of the former. Lat. . , T ... . , . . , 

_ i U 1 V 111 A I a .11 .-WA i r» . hrt IL 1 4l. Ii rill 


29’ 31', long. 75° 5'. 


SISWAL, a village in vhc British district 
JTurriaua, divisiot* of Delhi, lieut.-gov. of Agra. 


SJliMAHiA.— A town in Hyderabad, or r do i 7Z7 75- .. - 
irntory of The N,«m. 17<J miles N.W. by W. J-* ““*»• 7 ? “ * 


territory or the iNizatn, 1/9 miles . oy >v. 
from Hyderabad, amf 111 miles E. from 
Ahmodmiggur. Lat. 18° §9', long. 76° 28'. 

RIPSAW A, in the British district of Kulia- 
runpoor, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 


SITAKUND, in the British district of Blm- 
gulpore, lieut.-gov. ot Bengal, a celebrated hot 
well four miles IS.E. of the city of Mongheer. 
It is much revered by the Bran in inlets, m cou- 
| sequence of a legend concerning Sita, the wife 


v . r /, . , hcquenee oi a h'ruiju uum-crium: t-oiw*, 

tow,! on the route friun Subaru npoor to 0 f* R the Unowned legendary king of 

W * ^5 0 }°, mlU '2-o'o 0 N - W - of the f0rmer - Ayodlim Sita had been abducted by Ravan, 
Lat. 3U long, n 2J . tyrant of Lanka or Ceylon ; but when restored 

f SI USEE, in the British district of Morad- to ij er husband, she asserted that her conjugal 
abad, liou4. gov. of thb N.W. Provinces, a p U1 -ity lmd remained inviolate. The gods, 
town with a bazar, on the route from Ally* however insisted on her undergoing the fiery 
gurh to the town of Moradabad, and 16 miles or j ca l ; whereu]>on, at the spot where the 
S. of the latter. It is situate near the small S p r i D g now is, she thrtw herself “into a pit 
river Sote, in a level, open, cultivated country, filled with fire* and when she came pure from 
Lat. 28“ 38', long. 7iT 42'. . . i ts fl aine s, waim water«flo«ed from the rock, 


gurh to the town of Moradabad, and 16 miles ort [ ca l • whereu]>on, at the spot where the 
S. of the latter. It is situate near the small S p r ing now is, she thrtw herself “into a pit 
river Sote, in a level, open, cultivated country, filled with fire* and when she came pure from 
Lat. 28“ 38', long. 7iT 42'. . . i ts fl aines wai’m water#flo«cd from the rock, 

SIRSEEAII, in the British district of as it continues to do at this day. ’ The water 
Cforuckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.JV. Pro- rises in the bottom of a basin inclosed with 
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masonry, and is too hot to admit the immersion 
of the person uninjured. It is perfectly taste- 
less, and when cold is esteemed remarkably 
fine, aud conveyed to the very great distances 
for the use of we«uthy and fastidious water- 
di inkers. The temperature varies from 92° to 
138°. Lat. 25" 20, long. 86° 3T. 

SITLAH. — A town in the British district 
of Bancoora, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 14 miles 
N.E. of Baucoora. Lat. 23° 2*2', long. 87° 15'. 

S1TOONDA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 48 miles N. by K from 
Aurangabad, and 62 miles E. from Malligauin. 
Lat. 20° 32', long. 75" 29'. 

SITTANG. — A town of Bunnah, situate 
on the left bank of the Sittang river, and 
72 miles N.N.E. from Rangoon. Lat. 17" 42', 
long. 96 J 49'. 

SITTANG, a navigable river, rLes in lat. 
21° 40', long. 96^50', and, flowing south for 
230 miles through Burundi, and for about 
190 miles forming the boundary between the 
Tenasserim provinces and Pegu, falls into the 
sea, in lat. 16 50, long. 97" LJ'. 

SITU RW A LA, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from MonulUhad to 
llurd war, and 40 miles K.K. of the latter. 
Lat. 29° 30', long. 7i° 28'. 

STVAGANGA, in the Mysore, a to nu in- 
closed with a rampart, situate at the cast base 
of a lofty mountain. Instance from Bangalore, 
N.W., 28 miles; Seringa patam, N.E., 65. 
Lat. 13° 11', long. 77 ‘ 18V 


'40 miles N.N.E. of Malligaum. ■ Lat. 21° 3', 

( long. 74° 45'. 

I SOAUTH, or SAUNTK, .*VRmall district of 
| the Row a Oaunta, in the province of Guzerat, 
presidency of Bomba v, bounued on the west ( 
j by Loonawarra ; on tlio mirth by the Myheo 
Uaunta ; on the east byJhallode, belonging to 
Scindia, and by Bauswana ; ami on the south 
by Barrca. It is situ;»rte,bctwecn lat. 22" 5,7 
and 23’ 33', long. 73 45' and 7 1 10'. It is 
sometimes tailed Soauth -Ram poor, from a 
village of the latter name on the Suokee, 
which unites with the (.‘heboota, a tributaiy 
to the Myhee. The fort and town <»f Soauth 
stand three or four mile-, from tin o]»en conn try 
to the westward, from which it is ^omratoil by 
a continuance of jungly lulls of^moderate 
elevation. The fort is built on ihe we-tem 
face of a high loeky lull, winch it crowns, 

I but the lower 'nails commence fiom the b«i-.e, 

I where there are -ome toleiahly well-built small 
houses, forming a village m which the i .quids 
, palace is situated. The mnntiyot Soauth is 
.strong, difficult to penetrate, itioublcsomo to 
I subdue, and but iudifleienth pioduc ti\f , y add- 
ing only a revenue of about 70, 000 lupus. 

I in the year 1MV» the » bi« f cuttm! into an 
| alliance with the British gu\ 1 1 iiincnt, and 
agn ( d, in lit n of the tribute paid to Dow hit 
j Row Scindia, to maintain at its own CYpen-.e, 

| devoid of every claim to it immeiation) n mili- 
tary force for the deft lice of 1)!> turitoi'es, 
and to oppose any attempt of a hostile power 
. to effect a passage of tioops tluough it. '1 his 
I treaty was similar to tint nVade with the 


S IWA NEE, in the Biitish district of llissar, , neighbouring «late of Lnouawiur.i, and it 
lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on , eon tinned in force only for * similar peiiod, 
the route from Ifissar to Jlioonjhnoo, 19 miles i\iz. till tlieyoar 1 SO?. I.il^lO Soauth w.n in- 
S.S.W. of the former. Lat. 28" 53', tong, i eluded in the airangement made with Scindia, 
75° 44'. # and it is now one of the protected Htatm. 


SLICK EE A LEE, in the Jetcli l)ooah divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 12 miles 
from the right bank of the Chtnaub, 51 miles 
N .N.W. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32 33', 
long. 73 52'. 

SO A M \V A t ! P KIT. - A town in the Briti-.li 
district of Coorg, presidency of Madras, 70 
miles E.S.E. of Mang;dore. Lat. 12' 34', 
long. 75° 53’. 

SOANG, in Bussahir, a village of Koonawar, 
situate near the left bank of the Bu.spa. The 
vicinity is 'pleasant, abounding in apricot and 
walnut-trees, and producing pint s of great 
size ; one of them, measured by Gerard, was 
thitty feet in girth. Tho crops are poor, and 
consist of wheat, barley, buckwheat, amaran- 
thus or cockscomb, pease, and some other 
pulse. The climate has little to recommend 
it; snow lies for five months, and, duiing 
summer, the periodical rains prevail, though 
not so heavy as in H indoostan. Elevation 
above the sea 9,100 feet. Lat. 31° 26', long. 
78' 15'. 0 

SOANG1ER. — A town in the British 
district of Candeisb, presidency of Bombay, 


i It is subject to a tiibute of 7.000 rupees to 
Sciudia* the payment ol which is guaranteed 
I by the British government. 

, Soauth was loimed, like its neighbour Loo 
I liawarra, into a raj by usurpation or grants 
i from other states. The present rajah, iiainid 
, Bhowau Sing, was bum ui the yt ar l'v-io. 
iDunng his minority, tlio alF.nts were con- 
[ducted by his mother, the Baee, vtlmm it was 
j found necessary to ns-nsl in the snbe.mist mtion 
‘of atfiiir.s by stationing a thannadar to lepoit 
tall matters of important e, and carry intueffict 
j the orders of the Ilewa (\mrita agency, under 
whoso political superintendence this statmhas 
been placed. Under this arrangement, ttan- 
1 quillity has been preserved, the audacity of 
the Bhecls checked, and the feudatory chiefs * 
reduced to obedience. 

The father of Bliowan Sing wrts Knllian 
! Sing, the uncle of his predecessor Kesree 
Sing. The rana derives demit ut from the 
amuent Powars of Dhar, who, beyond all 
others, are celebrated in tho ancient history of 
Centra! India. They were subdued by the 
Mahometans in the general conquest of tlyj 
I country, ivhen this family took refuge in the 
' MO 



mo iv- son. 


wilds of Soau 111, and are now repioscntcd by Two easy ascents of about 100 yards each* 
tlie petty rajahs of that district. ^ tSoauth, the near the end of the stage ; no village ; water 
lat. "2T 10', long. 'from tank in tho jjingle.” ^hia pass in an 


principal place, 

73' 47'. 


jiingle.’ 

* * indenture in the brow of the Rutra rangQ, 

SO HAT) A If .--A town of Eastern India, m forming the north-eastern bhttre as of the aecohd 
the British distnet of Northern Oachar, 73 plateau, by which the elevated region of llun 
miles S. *by E. o^Nowgong. Lat. 25' 20', dolcuud liscs a* 


long. 92 59'. 


ibove the valley of the Ggmge^ 
! lying to the rior th-cast. The* village of Soliagi, 



SOBKAON -'Hm name of a small village V1 l] a ge, the river Tons falls over a lock the 
on the lelt bank of the Sutlej, and within the Upth^f 200 feet ■ and as the elevation above 
countiy under the management of the com- the sea. of the waterway, at that point is 890 

rn lci.li V V l iV V* ..T./l +1... t Sj, ...... „ J 7 . . t ... 


imssionor and superintendent of the CivSullc) 
tei ri tori ejfj^ear which, on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, ]H 460.ui ohstinate battle was fought 
between tho British army, under Sir Hugh 
(lough, and a Sikh force of ^rtat strength, 

foimidnhly intienched. Ily the ext rci&e ot , , lA , . , , 

nt, *..ul. nary courage ami perseverance on the | ' liirae ?>"! . ocfly have J-ccn made public 

part of the assailants, the inlrcnch.m-nta were "r |K ^ ( tbo :'° h ‘f ” t! ‘: J! r,nc, l >al l ,lao ® 

1 c , - 1 , , , , . oi a large uistnct. and the station of a small 

m succession forced, and tho enemy ultimately ? lvl * c , , . . 

driven p^ross the river with inimoi.se slaughter. 0 ,vl ' boha^ponr or.gmally 

The Sikh .nut was estimated at 30,000 strong ; | > , il 'Vp 1 ' n f Ulbu . t .' ,,y t0 , U ‘ e 

the IS.it, sh force d V l not excel half that ' 
number, The*e\tr* of the battle on 

cleared tlie left bank of tiie Sutlej of 

Sikli force, and the 

W artls CUBS'* *'d the riv Cl mm t'lncivu tut; i ujiiitu. i . , , p vr 

, , ...om, , - 1 ^ r a J I by tne eleventh ruticle ot the treaty of Nag- 

ii o > i pore. Sohagpoor in distant E. fioin Saugor 

SOBNKIIOk. iii the Bajpont state of miles, E. from Juhbulpoor 9<>, S. from 
dc-siilmccr, a village on the route fiom the Allahabad 150 Bat. 23 20', long. 81 28'. 

tnwu ot Beekaifccr to that of JcsHiilmeor, and I The teiritory of which this town is the chief 

IB miles N.E. of tin* latter. It has a small , place, forms a subdivision under the jurisdiction 
fort, fifty houses, four shops and a well yield- 0 f th,. political agent for the Saugor and Nor- 
ing a good supply of water. The road in thig budda provinces: it has an area ol 2,896 miles, 
part of the route i.s tolerably good. Lat. .and .^population of 78,225. 

-7 3', long. 71" 3T. ^ | SOU AXSPOOR, in tl«i llritWli district of 

NO EGA rM.-S( e Sooiu.ai M. I Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 

SOF V II U N , in Paslnjpro, a small l?>w*n at J Provinces, a t nvnon the route bom Iloshung- 
the south-eastern evtnmity of the valley, abad to Goona. 32^ miles E. of 4 ornier, 75 W. ( 
Here are tho only iron-mines in the province ;U>f latter, ft has a bazar. Elevation above 
and the works have greatly fallen away. The 
mm is consult*! ed mli nor to that obtained 


feet, that of the crest of the pa«s probably 
exceeds 900 Bat. 24 J 58', long. 8l J 45'. 

NOJTAGTOOJB — A town in the British 
district ot Saugor and Nerbudda, Lieut. -gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces. Bittle more than the 


f tb'lt ■' * A *<vnuii piLimud., wd-5, ituct iii lung 

. \ peiiod of anarchy and devastating warfare, 

hank ot the hutlej of «,£ I' A D ' 17: ’"- 1!b<, " 8 ' a * 

he victors immediate Iv after I r,l J ah of >«Sl»**i e . ««• su^equently ceded hy 
I . ... A , I that state to the British coveiniumt, in 1818, 

■ river and enteied the Punjab. I, ^ iilntinii(]i u,.. ^ 4 L ..r v...J 


iiom Bajour and Phiuese Ihi tary. Sofahun 
in*lat. 33° J2 1 , long. 75 12'. 

SOdAHV — A town within the dominions of 


the 1,515 feet. Bat. 22. 4ll # long. 78 J 15'. 

SOIIAWI'B, in the Saugor and Meibudda 
teiritory, lieut.-g^v. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, w 7 ith bazar, m the j-ighire of tiie same 
name. It is situate on the route, by liewah. 


Hliolab Siut-h, the rub r of Pash me re, situate 1 from Allahabad to Saugor, 168 miles S.W. of 

. v * * | . iv , , , 1 .1 l. . • 1 1 


on the left bank of the .tlielum river, and j Allahabad, and on the river Sutni, here crossed 
37 miles N.W. fioiA Sinnagur. Lat. 34 J 39 , ! by ford fifty jards wide. It wag* tbimurly 

long. 74° 35'. I defended by a fort, of massive proportions but 

SOU API PtIIAT, in the tract of Bogliel- 1 


rund, in the tenitory of Bewa, a t»as’« on the 
route from Allahabad to the town of Bewa, 
and 30 miles S.W. of the former. The village 


Hide construction, and now in ruins Eleva- 
tion abo^a the sea 1,059 feet The jaghire of 
which thiR town is the chief place, contains aft 
area of 179 square miles, with a population of 


'mu uu ini k m tt . iji mo iuniii;i. j iic ( - - • 7 , , ' , . , . » 

of Soliagi is situate five miles from th^ right 1 80,000. With the view ot relieving isc lef 
hank of the Tons. "At five furlongs from 1 *™™ pecuniary embarrassment, the British 
Hie village of tyohagi, the ascent commences! government has consented to undertake the 
«’md continues for about a quarter of a mile I management of the raj. B.a . o own f 


quarter 

very stoep and rugged, path finding, and 
practicable for laden cattlo with difficulty ; 
remainder of the road rugged and rock^, but 
comparatively level, parsing through # j angle, 
- G B 


long. 80 1 50'. 

> SOHEBPUB, in Biitish district Banda, 
lieut,-gov. ofMie N.W. Provinces, a village on 
route by Chila Tara Ghat, from Pawnpore to 
J poi 
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town of P>nnda, 18 jnilea N. of the latter. Lat. 
25° 44', long. 80° 32\ 

SOHNPOOl? — See Soi epoor. 

1 SOHOLA. — A town in the British district 
. of Sumbulpoor, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, presidency of Bengal, 40 miles W. by 
L. of Gumbulpoor. Lat. 21° 18', long S3" 2, S'. 

SOIIROH. — A town in the British district 
of Balasore, one of the divisions of Cuttack, 
licut-gov. of Bengal, 22 miles ft. W. of Bala- 
sore. Lat. 21° 1(5', long. 8tf 40'. 

SOHUREEA. — A town in the British 
district of Sarun, licut.-gov. of Bengal, 63 
miles N.W. of Bcttiah. Lat. 27° 20', 

long. 84 w . 

SOKINDA, one of the Cuttack m chain, 
situate on th< western border of the British 
district of Cuttack, presidency of Bengal. 
Sokindagur, the chief town, is in lat. 20' 54', 
long. 85° 50'. 

SOL AGEE RY. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 
71 miles N. of Salem. Lat. 12° 40', long. 
78° T. 

SOLANI. — A river rising at the south- 
western base of the Sewalik range, jn about 
lat. 30° 13', long. 77° 55'. It is crossed by 
the route from Debra to Suharunpore, in lat. 
30° 4', long. 77 y 5i*. It holds a course of 


greatest on the lino of the canal, but probably 
1 the greatest of its kind in the woild. A 
! section of the canal of which this noble aque- 
duct forms pait, was recently opened, and is 
, now diffusing fertility throughout its course. 

! ftOLKGONG. -A town in Hyderabad, or # 

I tonitory of tho Nizam, Id miles S.W. ftom 
• Aurmigab-id, and 52 miles N.E. by N. from • 
I Ahmeduuggur. Lat. 10° 41', long. -75° 10'. 

« SOMA DtrAN J, in *the Bntish district of 
jjounporo, lieut.-gov. of tip* N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad canton* 
'merit to that of Jounpnie, 49 miles N.E. of 
j the former, 17 S.W. of the latter. It lias a 
■ bazar. Lat. 25" 42', long. 82 32'. 

J iSOMANHl T LLY. - A town in the Mysore, 
'presidency of Madras, situate on tffclcit bank 
J of the Chrttiavutty livtr, and 1H miles 
I N.E. from Seringapatam. Lat. 13 c 81/, long. 
77° 53'. 

SOMAWARRUM. A town in Hydemhad, 
or territory of ihc Nizam, 124 nnles E. by S. 
from Hyderabad, and 01 pules N . frornGuntoor. 
Lat. 17' 10', long. 80° 25'. « 

SOM EKS1R. -A town in the Rajpoot nati \ e 
state of Jodhpnor, 03 miles W. by N\ fiom 
Jodhpoor, and 78 miles 1 E.S.E. fioiu JchsiiL- 
rncer. Lat. 28° 31', long. 72 10'. 

SOMEREA PASS. --See Khmm.m\1k. 


about fifty-five miles, generally bouth-wdsteily, 
and falls into the Ganges on the right side, in 
lat. 29' 3', long. 78° 1\ 

This river is crossed by the Ganges Canal, 
and to effect the passage, works of extraordi- 
nary character becamo necessary. Acioss tlie 
valley through which the river flows, the canal 
is conducted generally by means of an earthen . 
embankment, protected by walls «5f niMionry. 
But this could not be continued throughout, j 
as no provision would have existed for passing 
the waters of the ftolani. To provide this, the j 
river has been bridged by an aqueduct of stone, 
*the bed qf which affords transit to the canal. 
This magnificent work rests upon fifteen 
arches,’ each slaving a span of fifty feet ; thus 
giving a clear waterway of 750 feet for the 
passage of the river. The strength of this 
work is enormous, and its duration almost 
appears destiued to be co-existent with that of 
the earth on which it rests. It is supported 
by a series of blocks of masonry, sunk twenty 
feet beloflr the bed of the stream, most of 
them measuring twenty feet also in length and 
breadth, the full depth (twenty feet) being 
never departed from. Vast masses of piles 
and stones protect every part from being 
injured by the force of the current ; and a 
full description of all the contrivances, multi- 
form and ingenious almost beyond conception, 
by which it has been sought to secure the 
fabric from every accident which the imagina- 
tion could anticipate, would fill a moderate 
volume. The expense of tho aqueduct has< 
been great, — not less than thirty hes of rupees 
(300,000/.); but the work is not only tho 


SOMlEEGOOf i. A town of East cm India, 
in the native state of Muneeooor, 83 nubs 
W.S. \V. from Mnnoepooi, and 35 miles ft E. 
by ft. from ftdehar. Lat. 24 23', long !>3 !> 

SOVTNAGANJ, in tho British district 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Ihovinccs, 
a town on the route from tno c ntonrnt lit nt 
Allygurh to that of lhlhi, and Id mile-. N.W . 
of the former Jt is supplied with water 
from wells, and \ias a bazar and market. 
Elevation above the sea 752 feet. Lat. 23 3', 
long. 1 V 8 U . 

SOMNAT1I RATTAN, in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzuat, a town situate 
on the south-west coast, washed by tho Arabian 
Sea. The ground-pbui of the town is an me 
guiar quadrangle, inclosed by a wall nine. Lit. 
thick, one mile and six furlongs in circuit, with 
two gateways, thirty-six square Uwers, and 
two round towers. t The defences arc on three 
sides strengthened by a ditch : on* tho west, 
the base of the wall is washed by the sea. Tho 
walls and towers arc constructed of uiicetqyntcd 
square stones, and are throughout massive amt 
of great solidity and strength. They are every 
where adorned with 11ml inimical sculptures oq 1 
mythological subjects, though much decayed 
by time and the dt facing hand, of zealous 
Mussulmans. The site of the place is fine, 
commanding the view of the Arabian Sea, of a 
beautiful bay, and of the headland and seaport 
of Billawul,,, fortified as a defence agaimt 
j, pirates. The population of the town Is at pit 
[suitihicfly Mussulman, and there arc mat') 
mosques, among which the most remarkable i> 
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thi‘ tJooiua iMusjiil, desniUd by Burncs as deceased camo to Soinnath t>ri first leaving the 
“ in the .lain style of architecture, of an oblong bodies they had occupied, jyid were there 
f,({uare figuio, with pillars on the g real sides, assigned fresh Duties. They aho believed 
and lour domes, resting on pillais ;i t the end that the sea worshipped .Somuffth, aryl the 
which faces the entrance .* the shafts of all these riso and fall of the tides were considered to 
•pillars ar^ low. The great temple of Somnath he proof of this. From the most distant parts 
is finely situate on Hn eminence at the north- of India pilgrims used to come to worship fit 
west of the tov*n, so advantageously, that it this shrine ; 10,000 villages were assigned for 
ran he seeh at the distance of twenty-five miles, its support, and there were so man jewels 
The account* of tlfis pelehrated temple are belonging to it as no king had ever one-tenth 
numerous, but very confused, and in many part of it in his treasury: 2,000 Brahmins 
instances discrepant. According to Bostans, | served the idol, and a golden chain of 200 
it “consists of one laige hall, in an oblong 1 muns supported a hell-plate, which being 
foim, f» oin one end of which proceeds a small ( struck at stated times, called the people to 
sc plan' chamber or sanctum. The centre of|WorsMp; 300 shavers, 500 dancing-girls, and 
fin hall is occupied by a noble dome over an 300 musicians were on the idol’s establishment, 
octagon ofa^ighl arches, the remainder of the and received support from the endow’ment and 
loot’ tenuc^l and supported by numerous from the gi[ts of pilgrims.” 
pillars. There aie tin ue entrances ; the sides This temple wa8 taken by storm by Mali mood 
ot the buildings face tbc* cardinal points, and of Uhuznee, after repeated attacks, it being 
the principal entrance is on th?* eastern side, desperately defended by its fanatical guardians. 
Tin so doorways are unusually high and wide, I It has been said, and the assertion has obtained 
in the Fgj ptian sty le. decreasing towards the pretty gcneial belief, that tho celebrated 
top : they* add much to tbc effect, of the build- 1 “ destroyer of idols” carrb 1 away as a trophy 
ing. lute] nally^ the whole presents n scene of of his success a pail* of gates, which subse- 
et'injdeb’ deiti notion ; the pavement is e\ cry- queiitly adorned his own tomb. Beiishta, 
w lime covered with heaps of stones and rub- however, makes no mention of this; and for 
bi"h, the lacing*) of M'e walls, capitals of the 1 various feasons the truth of the story seems 
pillirs, in shoit eveiy p.itum po«-c^sing any open to question. On tho retirement of tho 
thing approaching to ornament, having been Uiitish army, however, %oin Afghanistan, in 
u movi or defaci d.’’ “ Externally tlie whoh* 1812, Miis reputed trophy w*as considered of so 

of the building is mo.-d^el.iborately carved and much importance that its recovery, and conse- 
i>i namenlcd, w<th figuics single and in groups quorit restoration to Hindostan, were announced 
of v.inous dimensions, Many of these appear in a proclamation distinguished by remarkable 
to have been o£ some size, but so labotiously elevation of language as avenging “the insult 
.was tlie woik of •mutilation rained on here, of 800 years;” and the chiefs and princes of 
that of the huger figures scarcely a trunk has Sirhiml, Hajwnrra, Malwa, and Guzerat, w T ere 
luen left, wUilst fc*w even of tlie most minute invited to transmit tbc gates, “with $11 honour, 1 ' 
remain uninjured. The front enhance is orna- to the plac^ from which they had been violently 
ineufed with a portico, and sunoundcd )>y two remoVed. That destination, however, they 
slender minarets.” Thy dynensions are stated never reached • the homq» authorities altogether 
to he -extreme length inside (not including disapproved of the intended Te-ereetion of the 
the small chamber or sanctum) ninety-site feet ; gates in thcii original place, if such it were, 
extreme width aiMy-cight feet ; extreme height regarding such a proceeding as calculated to 
twenty-eight and a half feet. If the subject stimulate religious animosity, to identify tlie 
be clouted fiom tlie clouds of grandiloquent British government with one of the two great 
verbiage with which it has been bo profuse ly parties of religionists him wmich India is 
overcast, it must appear that the structure, divided, and to give deep offence to the other, 
nf which ll^j ruins a»e still to be scon at The gates were said to be composed of sandftl- 
Batian, was a gloomy, massive, and rather wood ; but loss costly materials have been 
nidely-buiW temple, of diminutive size, over- named as more probable ; and even an opinion 
laid externally with a prfldigibus quantity of , has been expressed that they were nothing 
mythological sculpluies. Of tlie liuga, of better than “ rotten old deal.” - 

historical cclebnty, there docs not appear to > Ahelia Bhae, a superstitious old lady of tho 
rennfin a trace, and scat rely n tradition ; butjllolkar family, has tecently caused a temple 
near the temple is a multiform symbol of Siva, ! to be built for Soinnath, in the vicinity of the 
called Kotcswara, meaning “with a million ' ancient* edifice. The present town contains 
•of lingua,” Jt is a huge cylinder of red free- about 900 houses and 5,000 in) Mutants ; 
fltone, covered with miniature lingas. The Billawul, or Vairawull, two mile* w r est of 
splendour of Soinnath, when greatest, is de- Soinnath Bat tan, is its seaport, and is a good 
scribed (no doubt with much exaggeration) by haven for trading vessels, the traffic being 
Mirhhoml. “ Smnnath was an idol iu a temple considerable. Distance from Ahmedabad, 
situate on the seaside ; which idol the Hindoos S.W.. 210 miles; Baioda, S.M 210 ;burat, 
worshipped, especially at timSs of iclipse. W., 163; Bombay, A.W , 210. Bat. 10 55, 
More than a lakh of people used to conic t<J long. 70° 2^'. # 

i^on nights when tlie moon was under eclipse ; 

and they believed, too* tliat the soids of the SOMCIBV.— A town in the I\a jpoot state of 
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•Todhpoor, S9 miles* N.E. from Jodhpoor, and 
70 miles K. by S. from Beekaneer. Lat. 
27° 12', long. 74° 4'. «- 

BON ADAH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 80 miles 
N. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 43', long. 88° 30'. 

SONAEJG. — A town in the British district 
of Alimedmiggur, presidency of Bombay, 22 
miles N. by E. of Ahuiednuggur. Lat. 
19° 24', long. 74° 50'. 

SON AH ALT. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
66 miles E. by S. of Lohadugga. Lat. 23° 13, 
long. 8 5 J 45'. 

SONAKHODA. — A town in the British 
district of Purneab, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 58 
miles N.E. ot Runic&h. Lat. 20° lb, long. 
88 J 16 '. 

SON A IV LG UN JE. — A town in the British 
district ot Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 30 
miles VV.NAV. of Silhet. Lat. 25' 3, long. 
91° 24'. 

SONABCSSEE. - -A towq in the native 
state of Mohurbunge, on the south-west fion- 
ticr of Bengal, 100 miles W.S.W. from Mid 
napoor, and 98 N. from Cuttack. Lat. 21 7 51', 
long. 85° 58'. 

SONAR. — A rivt?. rising in the Saugoi* and 
Nerbudda territory, about lat. 23° 23', long. 
78 c 46', and at an elevation of 1,950 feet above 
the sea. It holds a north -easterly course of 
110 miles, and receives the Bearma on the 
right side, and eight mihs lower down falls 
into the river Cane, on the left side, in lat. 
24° 22', lung. 79 3 59'. The fall of its channel 
from its source to the confluence is about 950 
feet. c j 

SON AKA, in the t territory of Imlore, or 
possessions of Holkar a family, a town on the 
route from Neeumch to Kota, 70 miles N.E. 
of former, 52 S.W. of latter : it is of consider 
t-ble size, and has a good bazar. It was on 
his mai ch to this place, whither he had des- 
patched his huggage and stores, that the ill- 
fated Colonel Mormon, in July, 1S04, received 
intelligence that the irregular horse under 
Lieutenant Lucan, who had been left to watch 
and repoit the motions of Holkar, bad been 
attacked by that chieftain wdth his entire 
cavalry ; the communication being almost im- 
mediately hollowed by the still more afflicting 
news, that the party thus assailed was beyond 
the reach of succour, having been totally 
routed, their gallant commander woui. led and 
made prisoner. Colonel Monson, who was 
preparing to support them, consequently pur- 
sued his march to Sonara. Lat. 24 J 34', long. 
75° 55'. 

SONDWARA, in Malwa, a district lying 
between lat. 23° 10'— 24 J , long. 75°— 76" 15', 
is a fine, fertile, well-watered tract of diversi- 
fied surface : it has received the denomination 
from its inhabitants, the Sornlis. k “ They are 
often called Rajpoots, but are a mixture of all 


classes, or rather descendants of h mixed race. 
In their origin they were probably outcasts, 
and their fabulous history (for they consider 
themselves asadistinct people) traces them fiom 
a prince who, in consequence of being born 
with the face of a tiger, was expelled to the, 
forests, where he seized rpon women of all 
tiibes, and became the progenitor of the 
Soudees, or, as tho term implies, mixed race.” 
At the conclusion of the treaty between the 
British government and Holkar, at Minidissor, 
in 1818, the Sondis were estimated m number 
at 1,249 horse, 9,250 iufautry, all subsisting 
by plunder. They were, however, quickly 
reduced to obedience by a force formed of the 
troops of the East-India Company, of Holkar, 
and of the rajah of Kota ; and at present the 
tenitory belongs partly to the last-mentioned 
chief and partly to Kciudia. 

SONE, a river rising in (Jonilwana, in the 
territory of Nagpore, and on the elevated 
table land of Cmmuikuntuk, in lat. 22^ 41', 
long. 82 J 7', and four or live miles E. of the 
somce of the Nerbudda. Flowing north for 
thirty miles, it crosses tho frontier into the 
British district of Saugor and Neihudda, 
through which it holds a course sinuous, but 
generally north-west, for til ty miles, alter 
which it constitutes the boundaiy between 
that territory and Rewa lor thnry nnh pars- 
ing into the latter a/ the confluence ot the 
Jolula, which join* it on tho let* side. Thence 
pursuing its course in a nmtheily dilu tion for 
forty miles, it receives the M dnnuddee, which 
falls into it on the same si(Ve, m lat. 24 5, # 

long. ^1 J fi'. From this point it turns north- 
east, and flowing almig the s lUtlireastern base 
o** the Kymore range, thiuugh the territory of 
Rewa, or that of its dependencies, for 125 
miles, crosses tho ,yaateiri frontier of the raj 
in lat. 24° 37', long. 82" 51', into the British 
district) of Mnzapoor. At the town ot Bind- 

lice, it on the light side receives tho small 
river Ooput. Its course thiough the district 
of Mirzapoor is cast for thirty five miles, to 
the east irontiei, in lat. 24 3V, long. 83 u 33 ; 
and in this interval it on the right side, near 
Agoree, receives the ltehund, and twelve 
miles lower down, on the same side, the 
Kunlior. From the place where it leaves the 
district of JSlirXapoor, it forms the south-east 
frontier of the Biitish district of Shahabad, 
being for 120 miles the boundary between it 
and the British district of Behar, an/, for 
fifteen more the boundary between it and the 
British district of Patna. Its tributaries of 
any importance in this pait of its course aic* 
all on the right or soy th east side. <)1 these, 
the greatest is the Kiyul, Kool, or Koyl, 
joining nearly opposite tbo celebiated fort of 
Rohtaa, and in lat. 24° 31', long. 83 54'. 
The Sone falls into tho flanges on the right 
or south side, ten miles above Diuapore, and 
'In lat. 25' 37', long. 84' 55', after a total 
length of course of 465 miles. There appo.^s 
reason to think that it foimerly joined the 
924 
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Ganges by sromo other channels besides the 
present one. A nearly effaced channel may 
bo still traced opening on that of the Ganges 
p,t Bankipoor, l*dow Dinaporo, and another 
still farther down tho stream, below Patna. 
.In the time of Amilfazl, in the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, and in that ol* 
Baber, a century earlier, it flowed near to 
Munir. Blunt, who viewed the stream in lat. 
24 J 3.7, long. 83 J , abftut 2S0 miles from its 
source, found that then* “the bed of the river 
was about half a nflle wide and full of quick- 
sands, but the stream was not more than a 
hundred yards broad, and flowed lapidly, with 
about three feet of water in the deepest part.” 
It rapidly increases in size, as, forty or fifty 
miles lower down, after it has entered the 
British district Khahabad, the width of the 
channel is nowhero less than 000 yards, and in 
many parts is 1,000. Tn the end af December 
the stream is 300 or 400 yards tide, not rapid, 
but rather clpar, generally deep, and scarcely 
anywhere having fords, though m spring these 
art* numerous ; yet even then, when Jowebt, 
though boats <ff burthen can scarcely pass, 
vast quantities ol bamboos are conveyed down 
in floats. Below the mouth of the Koel, the 
width of charnel in<?reascs variously fioin t>i)0 
to 2,000 yards, which gr<>at extent is during 
the peiiodical rains filled for seveial days to- 
gether and the stieam is at such junctures 
navigable for craft ot^ ten or twelve tons, 
though tho passage is intiicate, precarious, 
and tedious : altogether, it may' bo regarded 
as a vast torrent. In lat. 24 52', long. <SP 1.7, 
jind seventy mmv%abi>vo its month, it is tra- 
versed by the mute from llazarcebagh to 
Benares ; ajul hi that part, according to 
Jacquemont, its bed, two miles wide, isduririg 
the 'periodical rains tilled by the stream; but 
in early spring, or the diy season, there were 
only two sti earns, each as large as the Seine at 
Pans, ono near the left bank, the othc#’ half a 
mile nearer the right. *Thc passage was made 
by ferry, but Garden states that it may also be 
forded. \\ it h the view' of testing the feasibility 
of throwing a bridge over this river, the con- 
struction of a causeway was some time since 
intrusted t<j the supeiintendciit of the grand 
trunk road, and the effect of the stream during 
the rainy season was thus ascertained. Mea- 
sures are now in progess for the construction 
of a bridge over t^e Sonc, in connection with 
th*e Bast- Indian Railway. The navigation of 
the *iver is not considered available for pur- 
poses of important utility higher than Daud- 
nagar, sixty miles fiom the confluence with the 
“ Changes. 

SON EOU PH, in G ifzerat, or tho torri tory 
of the Guicowar, a town 45 miles E. of Surat. 
Lat. 21° 8', long. 73° 33'. 

SONKPORE. — The name of a native raj 
subject to the political agent for the south- 
western frontier of Bengal : its centre is ifl 
lftt. 21', long. 84 c , and it contains nn^uea of 
1,467 square miles. # The country is generally, 


flat and pretty well cultivated, but wdien last 
visited by the political agent, the people com- 
plained greatly of oppression. The heat here 
is intense. The southern pait of tho raj is 
inhabited l»y Khoonds, anti human sacTificfes 
are represented as of frequent occurrence. 
The countiy was estimated by the agent to bg 
worth abtmt six lacs, and the annual tribute 
(6,400 rupees) was regularly paid. The popu- 
lation is believed to bo about 66,000. 

SOX 15 POOR. — A town in the raj of the 
same name, subject to the political agent for the 
south-west frontier. Tt is situate on the right 
side of the Mahanuddy river, navigable by 
large %‘iver-craft from the soa to this place, a 
distance of 200 miles. Jt is distant 30 miles 
S. from the town of ttumbhulpoie. Lat. 
20' 5.7, long. 81° 8'. 

SONEY EE, in the British district of M ut-tra, 
lieut.-cov. oE the NAV. Provinces, a town mi 
the route from Muttra to Buddaoon, 13 miles 
E.N.E. of the former. Lat. 27 33', long. 
77° 58'. 

SONEYRA, in the terrPoiy of Gwalior, or 
possessions of She family of Scindia, a small 
town in Southern Maiwa, on the route from 
Goona to Mow, 107 miles S.VV. of former, 7 >8 
N.E. of the latter. It has a bazar, and sup- 
plies may be obtained. Lat. 23 27, long. 
76° 23'. • 

SONG, a river of the British district of 
Gurliwal, rises on the Bouthern declivity of 
the Kurkanda peak, and in lat. 30' 24', long. 
78 22'. It first flows in a south-westerly 

direction for about ttvonty miles, to Nalapani, ( 
and washes its eastern base, from which it 
takes a southerly course of about twenty miles 
to the confluence of the Sooswu, wlfero it turns 
south-east* and after a funher course of about 
eight miles, falls into tlw Ganges, in lat. 30“ 2', 
long. 78 10', and at an clevaPon of 1,200 feet 
above the sea Its volume oi water is in win- 
ter inconsiderable, as Moorcroft, woo saw it in 
the middle of February, styles a rivulet. * 

SGitfGDEK.-- -A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of the Payne Gunga river, and 166 miles 
N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 42', long. 
78 J 53'. 

SON HAT, in tho native state of Korea, on 
tho south-western frontier of Bengal, a town 
among the mountains of Goiulwaua. 50 miles 
NAY. of tho ruined town of Sirgoojali, 120 18. 
of Mirzapoor, 420 \V. of Calcutta by Hazaree- 
bngli. # Lat. 23° 20', long. 82" 23'. 

SON lv, in tlio British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pio\inces, a town on 
the route front Kombhor, in I’hurtpoor, to the 
cantonment of Muttra, and 15 miles !S.\V. of 
tho latter. Lat. 27' 23’, long. 77° 34. 

SON KETCH, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Seindias family, a large and 
populous town, the principal place of a per- 
gunnah of flio same name, is situate on tho 
east or right side of the river Kalce Sindh. 
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r ihis ptigunnali y ith Ouche d united to it, 
yielding m innuil lcvuiuc of 90,000 mptcs 
w is by tie it}, 1^14, pi eed mill «i hntish 
mmagemcnti, foi the nniutuiuiu oi flie nig 
merited Dwalioi lontiugi nt Distant 40 miles 
S K of Oojun I it 2d , long 70 2] 

SONMLYNLE, piopeily SOL M 9 \M 1 
in Bdoocliifttin n ‘’mill town on tin ''hurt of 
the Aiabian ^c i It la '»itu ilc nt tin nnUuiri 
cxticimty of an inht, ealled the hay of Son 
me xncc, ariel de se ube el, piol illy in tiofivoui 
able turns, ly Pot tinge i as *a itiy nolle 
sheet of wxtei, said to be flee fiom locks oi 
shoals, and is e qablt of d> iding inclonct 
to the lai ^cst llet t iliis 1 iy is fanned by 
the piapctm of ( aj £ M< n/o on tlic eist 
Aeoeuding to the ccmpctcnt utli nit) 

(, irlc^s ‘ the huboui, winch Ins hccu fanned 
by the Pxoiall} live i isalug lm^uluinlct 
spuading out, like that of Kimuhec, m ex 
tm ive sw amps md ehokidwith sh< ds The 
clnnnel leulng ini ) it is (Mum ly nanow, 
and h is a deplh of i\t <n oi seventeen ft I 
at high witu in the shilliwcstj ut 1 lit il 
shift-, its pe Mti n evuy } e u md its tls f 
ftnv si/t coul l not nxvigito it with ut gieit 
d fte ult \ until it his been l uoyi d c 11 in*. U 
ilnie tic m\oi sewn oi tun ten full ms m 
some 1 1 lets but tow n Is the town th chin 
nils become shillm, md the ti uling but-, 
cannot appoidi it iiiiiu thin i mile \t 
the spit where the \ mchoi, they ue ilwijs 
aground it low watu During the •-< uth west 
mmiHoon the haiboui c xmie t be entcied ft 1 
the bai it th enhance is exposed to the whoh 
force of the swell md the bic ikcis on it u 
hewv J his bu, atcerdirg ti H nobuigh 
ha-, two fathoms of w iter win n the tid is on! 
but the eh plli is evtiy yeirdinmu hiu^ ami 
will [iobabl\ be sion t o little to idimt vessels 
at tlie s une tiuu the i is cm ro u lung on the 
lmd, an 1 thiLitens Hex n to swi p aw iy the 
pie stilt site of the t >w n Se i gen n 0 vessels in 
genual tnchoi outvie the bai, it tin disfince 
of about two miles fioin tl < t wn, and irt 
mueh exp nft- to the ‘•e i and the wi itlui 
Ihc rxigrt are dise bilged into sin ill bo its 


eoppu, pepjci, su^ u and spices, fiom the 
I Pei -a in Liiilt, elites and si ive a , from Sunk, 
eoibe et tton cl itbs r l lu expeits ue hoi sc s, 
buttei, wool, hides, oil „i un,«lnid fnuts md 
|„um In 1 st)S this |lwe,wis burned l>\ 

| \i ihi in pu itts arid the trule his mueli 
I decay*. I sine i tint time ilts tiiihe is at pic 
sent mueh injinc 1 by the pudoti iy Pe looches, 
who intenupt the < ommume ition with the 
interim r lhe popul itioli is est united by 
( it fts-, at about 2 0OU hit 21° 27, long 
Oft i) ) 

SO\M L, in thoteriilmy of hwalmi, oi 
pos e sions of Sundi i s f imily i town on the 
joutc fiom Oejem to hi tab S r > miles h of 
feu me i ,)5 ot litter It is >f consul i d It 
si/e, of vqinu outliru, md Ins i i miput « f 
stone 'lluie ut two bund stn ts wbuli 
er >hs c ich othei it ii_,lit in^h s md at tlnu 
rnti ist t tie n is s eh ink oi m uket pi etc hit 
-4 20, long 7b 2 

SONOIJl 1 Vt wn >t l unde 11 uml m tin 
netne stxte of Dutrc di, l > miles \ ft m tin 
t >w im f tint nimt, md >0 miles SI by S 
fionhwdioi I it o0 1 n_, t S 0 

SO"N L TI, in the 1 i lti h tl stile t c f ( * oi g uni 
In nt „ov oi the h Y\ I i vin ts x t wn n 
tlni utt fi niDillul) \lw ir ly 1 it/j u 
auel ) null SM of the 1 mi i It i sitmt 
in x ft n H \ dley, ti t 1 in fi in s uth w» st 1 > 

n nth 1 1 t, tin bott mi e f w hieli i pint 1 \ 1, 

md liieloi 1 ly tli ins f bills t ju 1 1 / »s 
(i Millstone form ition in 1 fi m fti() t 100 
ti et h ^li Hm is i hot i 1 1 Inn msspnng, 
f th tempt ntuie of l()s I ilntnhnl r I In 

w xte i is i t i\ d mti» i ris u ii it ushes 

fj >m a sh ft eut out m tli s did k k and 

d « ut tl n t} f tt di e p in tl i i nti f i l sm, 

ilso cut in flu leek md sivtnn ft t n i 1 1 

with steps li idmg el >wn t > the w it i toi th 

eonvciiunf of 1 »tl m_ Hit wh It mound 
by 1 1 e i nt i f d di m of mutiit ue Into tun md 
sm re unelr 1 by ip u tme nts w it h e pc n vn tnd is, 
occupied b\ tlml) or foity I r ihimns wliobiy 
sm ill eontiil u ions on tho e who bai c tk mist 
lo the ic^eivon which is ust 1 isa w urn 1 alh 


the inhibit mts, Mu siilmuis md Hindoo 
evciy nioinmg lemamnig unincistd m it f< i 
se veial nunuti s r J li sbith is foundiviiy smi 
tive inltprisy and ether cut uiroiiH if! ( ti >ns, 
tunct or flue, optn in one silo to the aei in si ro tali chi nnc iheiim it ->m, imlhvn tom 
breeze , which it sei Isdiwnwauls m the inti pluntn, mil is mueh fn picntt d by the ifHiittd 
nor of the buildintr foi the puipotm of unti with sueli dismdeis, but lanpHniont ton 
giting the e\e essive hext It wa foirucily sid* rs its habitual use by the inhibiting «t 
suiroundcd by a mud will wluh is how so Sonuh as highly mjunems tHluirlu dtb, xs, 
dee i}ed that -earn h x xestigeoi it lemams notw lthstmibng the ] unty and hilubuty e>t 
AVater can be obtained only by eligg ng in the the air, they hive ill x thoroughly cache etu 
Hanel a little above high vv lie i nnik md ib so | look On i hill d ovt tho tow n is a s n t of for 
brackish into b b( iretly drink xble insomuch .tie s, lxigo euougli t~> eontxin tbo inhabit mts 
tbit the British vessels, when st itioned lie rc, land tlicir me ve iblc proputy, md built by 
were supplied from kurnchee The inh »bi them xs i pi ici of ofiige fremi free boot, i-,, 
tauts live principally by fisluug, and ue ex i who much mfOsted the cemntiy puviojisly to 
tiemely pool, e vee pt w Hinel >e»s, wlm hue An oinjuc t by the Ilntish riieitis lba/u 
the whele trade m then h xnels TIu imports, m the town which ih well supplied wuh w ite» 
fiom Lombiy ue silk, el »lh , iron, tin, sb el J he row 1 in this pul f tlie r mtc goeel 


and so ] melf ,1 hoists for expectation iiemide 
to Hwnn to the* vessels r Ihc town is me lu md I 
elirty, and h is alx ut *100 houses built of miiel 
and exeli suimouut el by a biul ,t i, e i small ^ 
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flu* population amounts to 8,513. Lit. 28 J 14', \ 
long. 77" 7'. | 

SON ITN I). — A town in the British province 
of Sattaia, p resale ney of Bombay, 81 miles' 
E.S.E. of Sattaia. Lat. 17' 15', long. 75 J ]3 # . 

• SOO A ^ in tlie^»i •itish district Bareilly, divi- 
sion of Billibhimfj.lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a villagoton tin* route from Bareilly to ' 
Potoragurli, and 70 miles N.E. of the former, j 
It is si Junto on the rigfit bank of the Gogra or 
Smju, about five mUes lielow its exit from the 
mountains. Lat. 2fT 4', long. 80 10'. 

NOOAIj, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lion t. gov. of \gra, a small livor lising close 
to Shorn I>oo temple, at an elevation of (>,700 
feet above the si*a. Lat. 211° 37', long 70 52'. 

It takes a south-westerly direction, flowing at 
the south-custom base of the mountain on 
which Almora stands, four miles below winch 
place it tails into the Kosila, the left side, 
in lat. 20 33', long, 70° 30', after a course 
of about twenty miles. Webb, who crossed it 
in lat. 20 30', long 10', and about tcmmiles 
from its source, £<>nnd it between fifty and sixty 
leet wnieand two feet deep, with a stony bed. 

SOOBATHOO. See SrjivTHoo. 

NOOBH AG WKSlV. A town in the Baj- 
poot state of Beokaneei, ?>/ miles K. by S. 
from B»*t kaneer, and ^0 miles N. from A j nicer 
Lat. 27* 41', long. 74 4 1 . 

• SOOliBAMUNN V .• A town in the BritLh 1 
district of Kofith ( '.mara, presidency of Ma- 
dras, 55 miles E by S, of Mangaloio. Lat. 
12 10, long. K # H> ; . 

SOO ill T SHEBEE. A river ri-ing in Thi- 
bet, in lat. '48' 4f', long. 02 57', and, It owing 
through Thibet, the* territQiy of the Abyr 
Gibes, and Luekimpoor, falls into the Bootee t 
Lohit liver, in lat. 27 # 10^ long. 01 lli. 

SOOE, in the British jlNtriet of Kumaon, 
lieu t. -gov. of the N.W t Provinces, a village in 
a fine deodar-giove, ou a lidge in the Sub 
Himalaya, or mountain-system south of the 
main range, on the route from Champawut to 
Askoth, seven miles N. of the former. Lat. 
21*" 2li , long. bU T 1 

SOOEEtfA T M. — Sco Sooiu.Ai m. j 

KOOG A£U1 OLLY. -- V town in the British 
district of Bellarv, prenidi-ucjP of Madras, 1 s 
miles N.W. by \Y. of Bellary. Lat. 16*17', 
long. 70 40'. • 

SfiOJABAl), in the Punjab, a town about 
fouwnilos from the east bank of the Glienaub, 
w and 20 miles S. of MoolUn. Its size is con- 
siderable, and at a distance, with its lofty and 
n regularly-built fortifiontion.s, it has a st liking 
and picturesque appearance. There is a good 
and well supplied bazar, its principal manu- 
factures are Cottons and wood turnery ; the 
excellence of the latter is much celebrated. 
The girrden.s belonging to the town are exten- 
sive and luxuriant, and tlio surrounding 
£ wintry is fertile, as well as highly cultivated, 


yielding great crops of sngarcaiJp, cotton, grainy 
and indigo. Lat. 25' 53', Jbng. 71' 21'. 

SOO, FA \VrLP< HJ B, in the territory of 
Gwalior, or por sessions of Sc indie’s family, a 
town situate on the lighter east bank t>f the 
liver .J anineir. It is of considerable size, and , 
consists of a walk'd po<t or fort, and. outside 
tlie rampart, nt a subuib, having a bazftr anfl 
many good bouses. There is a considerable 
market for muslin^ and otln r cotton fabrics 
and tor opium. 4 die annual revenue, stated 
at 2,55, 0(J0 lupets, has been tiansferrcd to 
the British authorities for Urn mumli nance of 
the increased Gwalior cimtingent. Distant. E. 
of Oqieiu 02 miles, N.W. of Gwalior foit 215. 
Lat. 23 21', long. 7b' 42'. 

SOO KE1T.— See Si khet. 

SOOKKV Silt, in the Sinde Sagur Booab 
division of tin* Punjab, a town situated 27 
iniles S.K from tin* left bank of the Indus, 
5G niilis S. l»y E. ot tlie town of Po-hawar. 
Lat. 32° 38', long 71 55'. 

’ SOOKHEE, in Gurkwal a village on the 
right bank of the Bhageereltee, ns the Ganges 
is called near id .source, it is .situate on the 
, western declivity of a lofty mountain, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by rocky precipices of the 
* Himalaya, crowned with snow. At the depth 
oj^ about 1,000 feet below, the river lushes 
along, foaming in a niff row channel. The 
villagfc is now ueaily ruined, and contains few 
inhabited houses. The seeneiy along the couive 
of the liver in this pint of the route is very 
striking, “ w'dl-liM- precipices of compact 
granite hounding the nwr on both Fides, to 
the immediate height of 2,000 or 3,000 feet." 
The ilevation above the sea, of the mountain- 
top, i-% 12,000 feet , of the village. 8,800; of 
the J)mI iff tin* liver below it, 7,008. Lat. 
31 . long. 78 45 . 

SOOKLY. — A town in Hyderabad, or terri 
tory o{ tin- N . 7 /im, 14 miles X from M.ihuv, 
and NG miles S S. E. from Ed ihpoor. Lai. 
20’ B, long. 7^. * 

Sf*)KBEE BlVETt r Lr«» i^lat. 25 \ long 
73* 21, ami flowing wcstoily lor 130 miles, 
through ( lodw au and Jodhpuor, falls Into the 
Loonee liver, in lat. 25 2, long. 71 IT. 

SOOlvSAG l T II.- A low'll in tin* British dis- 
trict of Kuddea, bout -gov ot Bengal. 85 links 
1 X. by E. of Calcutta. Lat 23 4, long. 

Sis 33 . # 

! KOOLEEAY.— A town in the Biitidi dis 
I triet of South Cauara, presilencv of Madras, 
4t miles S.E. by E. of Mangalore. Lat. 12 34, 
long. 75 27’. 

1 SOOLGAVNA. - A town in the native 
'territory belonging to the Bating I'ajah, 50 
, miles \V. from Malligamu, and b6 iniles S.E. 
fiom Smat. Lat. 2>» ‘*8. I°ug. i <-» 3y. 

SOOLOO. - An island in the Malay Arelii- 

iclago, situate m lat. & , king. 121 . A treaty 

las been icronth concluded J>y Sir James 
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Brooke on the part of the British government 
with the sultan of this place. 

SOO LOON. — A town .jn the Mysore, 25 
miles W.N.yV. from Bangalore, and 58 miles 
N.E. from Seringapatam. Lat. 13’ £', long. 
77° 17'. 

SOQLPAN MAHADEO.— A town in the 
British district Akraunee, collectorate of Oan- 
deLh, 50 miles E. by N. from Broach, and 
98 miles N.N.W. from Malligaum. Lat. 
21° 48', long. 73° 48'. 

SOOLTANPOOR.— A town in the British 
(listiict of Pandeish, presidency of Bombay, M 
miles N. by E. of Candei&h. Lat. 21 48', 
long. 74° 40'. 

SOOLTANPOOR.— A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Kotah situate eight miles S.E. from 
the right bank of the Clnimbul river, and 31 
miles E.N.E. from Kotali. Lat. 25° 19', long. 
76 3 20 '. 

SOOLTANPOOR in Benares, so called in 
contradistinction to Sooltanpoor in Oude, a 
town with bazar, on the route from the city 
of Benares to Chunar, 12 miles S.\Y\ of the 
former, three miles X. of the latter. Tfcre L 
a cantonment of cavalry. Supplies may be 
bad in abundance, as well as water, the place 
l>eiiig situate on the left bank of the (hinges. 
Distant NAY. of Calcutta, by water, 687 milts, 
or 864 if the Sunderbund passage be taken ; 
by land, by way of Benares, 433. Lat. 25° 1 1', 
long. 82 57'. 

SOOAI A JRPOOR, in the British district of 
Huineerpoor, bout. gov. ofjtlioNAV. Provinces, 
a town on the routo from llumeerpoor to 
Bandah, 11 inile-i S. of the former. Lat. 
25° 50', long. S0° 13'. 

SOOMEYSUR PORT, in the British, dis- 
trict of Sarun, lieut.-gov..of Bengal, 45 miles 
N.N.W- of Bettiah. Lat. 27’ 22', long. 
84 f 21'. 

SOOXAMOOKHE, in the British district 
Bancoora, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Berhampoor to Bancoora, 91 
miles S.W. of'Vmer, 24 N.E. of latter. Lat. 
23" IV, long. 87° 31'. 

SOON A MUD AN . — A "town in Nepal, 
situate on the right hank of one of the arms of 
the Gunduok river, and 120 miles N.W. by 
W. from Khatimuidoo. Lat. 28 J 37', long. 
83° 33'. 

SOONDA, in the British district of North 
Canara, presidency of Madras, a town, the 
principal place of a tallook or subdivision of 
the same name. It is situate on the Soonda 
Nulla, a small rive- tributary to the Baidli 
Nulla, and was formerly a place of great 
extent, the outermost wall being forty-eight 
miles in circumference. Within it are two 
other lines of fortification^ ; the innermost, 
being a square of three miles, was once fully 
occupied by dwellings, and even when taken 
by Hyder AH, of Mysore, in the middle of 
the last century, contained 10,000 houses. Tn 


the spaces between the inner and middle in- 
closures, and between the middle and tlie 
outer, tlie bouses were formerly dispersed in 
small groups, with gardens, groves, and 
orchards between them. Yho surrounding 
country is rather rugged, bei* g intersected by 
many dee}) valleys and gorges, di lined by' 
rivulets. The entire tallook or subdivision of . 
Soomla is rough and mountainous, extending 
over the summit of tlie.Ghals, here expanding 
into a sort of rugged ♦able-land, traversed by 
the Baidli Nulla, the Canty Muddy, and nume- 
rous small ton cuts. Those well-watered dells 
aro in the lower part fertile, producing, in 
great perfection, betel-nut, bctol-leaf, black 
pepper, cardamoms, arid plantains, and capable 
of yielding a much greater quantity of these 
commodities, but that the country has not yet 
recovered from the desolation to vhich it was 
reduced by the Malirattau and the troops of 
Mysore. The, climate in the western part, 
towards the brow of the Ghats, is extremely 
wet during the monsoon ; but this excessive 
moisture diminishes as the country recedes 
towards the east. 

Besides Soonda, the only places whhin tho 
tallook which <an be denominated towns, aie 
Kersi, Bauawari. and Yelnpur. 

Soonda, called b} r the natives Sntidba, and 
in Sanscrit Sudhnpura, appears to be a placso 
of very remote antiquity. Within the terri- 
torial division to which it gives name, there arc 
traces of three seven" languages having fol • 
lowed each other in a ‘accession commencing 
with n very early period . The tiact formed 
part of tin* possessions of the (\u\nnba dynasty, 
which ruled as far as tho easlt rn coast of tho* 
Peninsula, or that washed by the Bay of 
Bengal. Tts subversion has been' conjectured 
to have occiirn d in tho second eentmy of the 
Christian era, but mitlier histoiy nor con- 
jecture furnishes c uise. Thenceforward 
centuries of total darkness succeed. Probably 
the inuptions of the B.itan sultans of Delhi 
extended hither ; but ultimately the territory 
formed part of the vast realm of Vijayanagar, 
remaining 8o until its total ovei throw in a.d. 
1565, by a gie.it Mussulman confederacy, 
when its fate was dccidtd limit r the gcneial 
partitioning process that followed. In 1763 
it w r as conqueicd by Fu/zul Oulla Xhuu, an 
officer of Il)dei;AU, ot Mysore ; and the rajah, 
flying to the Portuguese at Goa, suirendered 
to them his possessions lx low the Ghats, -in 
consideration of a fixed stipend : these posses- 
sions still form part of tho Portuguese terrJLry. 
The territory of the lajah of the countr^rast 
of the culminating ridge of the Gliats, which 
became the prey of Hyder, on the overthrow 
of Tippoo, in 1799, was ineorporatod with tho 
dominions of the East-India Company. 

'Hie town of Soonda is distant from Manga- 
lore, N., 130 miles ; from Bombay, S.E., 318 ; 
from Bangalore, N.W., 220; from Madras, 
¥-\V. f 890. Lat. 11 45', long. 74' 52'! 

SUONDER BUNDS.— See SuNDEimuNns.* 
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SOONDERPOOR. —A town in the British 
district of Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 57 
miles S.K.W. of Silhet. J^at. 24° IT, long. 
91° 24'. 

' SOON DICOOVa.— A town in the Mysore, 
# 13 miles W.N.W. from Bangalore, and 63 
'miles N?E. from ^SeringapaKm. Lat. 13°, 

• long. 77° 27'. , . 

SOON BOO RIVER, a feeder of the Maha- 
nuddy, rises in lat. *20° 12', long. 82' O', and, 
flowing northerly thnAi^h Nowagudda and 
Borar for seventy-three miles, falls into the 
Mahanuddy, in lat. 21° 4', long. 81 J 56'.» 

SOON DOOR. — See Soundoou. 

SOONDRA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 182 miles W. by S. from Jodli- 
poor, and 71 miles S.W. from Jessulmoer. 
I, at. 20° 9', *ong. 70 J 15'. 

SOON! ) K A PAN D YPATAM. — A town in 
the British district of Madur,^ presidency of 
Madras, 09 miles E*of Maduia. Lat. 9 J 51', 
long. 79° 10'.* , 

SOON DDRS EE.-- A town of Malwa, in the 
native jstate of* Dew as, situate on the light 
bank of the Kallec Sinde river, and 01 miles 
\V\ fiom Bhopal, Lat. 23’ 16', long. 76° 28'. 

SOOXDY. -*A town the British district 
of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 31 miles 
S.VV. of Ongole. Lat. 15 1 V, long. 79° 40'. 

SO< EY HUH, in the British district of 
•Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. flf the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route -from the cantonment of 
Aligurh to that of Futtehgurli, and 50 miles 
N.W. of the hJttej. Lat. 27 J 37', loug. 78° 57'. 

* SOONKF.RODEPETTA.--A town in the 
British district of Vizagapatam, presidency of 
Madras, 106 miles MW. of Oanjam. LaJ. 
18° 15', long. 84° 3’. 

SOON PUT, in the # Bi^ish district of Pa- 
neoput, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route fro^iTPanecput tc» Delhi, 
27 miles S. of the former. Soonpufc contains a 
population of 16,870 inhabitants. Lat. 29 , 
long. 77 J 4'. 

ttOONTH.- -See Soar tii. 

SOOPA, in the tallook or subdivision of the 
same name* in the British district of North 
Panara, jtr^sidency of Madi is, a town on the 
rugged plateau formed by tfie expansion of tile 
Ghats towards the cast.. The tallook of which 
it is the principal place, has an average eleva-, 
tion^if from 1,090 to 1,500 feet above the sea, 
andjjjiough in many places rugged and rocky, 
lias several well-sheltered and watered valleys, 
■ producing rice, pepper, betel-lint, sugarcane, 
gram (Cheer arietinum), raggi (Cynosurus cora- 
canus), anfl sesame ; and the uncultivated parffe 
are ovet grown with noble forests of teak, 
palms, and various other trees. Those forests 
may be easily traversed, in consequence of 
being freo from underwood ; tbut they are 
generally avoided, the atmosphere being very 
Unhealthy, and tigers and leopaids being 
numerous and ferocious. The torrqpta swell 
6 o * 


during the monsoon rains, so%hai timber cai* 
be floated down to Karwar and other places 
on the coast. The tallook has an area of 2,052 
square miles, and a fiopulatioii of 36,254, indi- 
cating a relative density of eighteen U) tb« 
square mile ; but this is incredibly low, and so 
much less than that of the adjacent tallooks, 
under similar physical circumstances,* that 
doubtless some error must have entered into 
the return. The town of Soopa is distant 
direct from Mangalore, N., 170 miles; Bom- 
bay, S.E., 280 ; Bangalore, NAV., 260 ; Ma- 
dras, N.W., 410. Lat. 15° 16', long. 74° 35'. 

SOOPEJl. — A town in the British district 
of Pojnah, presidency of Bombay, 38 miles 
E.S.E. of Poonah. Lat. 18° 20', long. 
74 y 26'. 

SOOPElf. —See Cuanee Soope. 

SOOPOIiE. — A town in the British district 
of Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 71 miles 
N.N.W. of Bhngulpoor. Lat. 26° 10‘, long. 
80 u 42'. 

SOORADAII. — A town ii. the British dis- 
trict of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 48 nnles 
N.W. by W. or ( lanjam. Thetzemiwlarry of 
which this town is the principal place having 
long continued in a state of violence and dis- 
order, was excepted, in 1836, from the operation 
of the general regulation^, and its civic and 
criminal administration intrusted to mi agent 
of the governor of Fort St. George. Lat. 
19° 45', long. 81 30'. 

SOOUAHEE, iu the British district of 
Humana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Delhi to Hansee, 
and 11 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 29 y 3', 
long. 76° 12'. 

SGOR \3UUN(4, in the British district of 
Mynionsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the light or .south- western hank of the Konaic, 
a great offset « f the Brahmapootia. It is the 
principal mart of thu district, between 1,000 
and 2,000 rivtr craft of considerable size being 
usually anchored here? to receive or discharge 
caigoes. The principal expo, ts jl-e rice, butter, 
cattle, hides, and timber. Distance from the 
town of N uHseer&bad, S.W., 45 miles; Dacca, 
N.W, 69 ; Calcutta, N.E., 153. Lat 2l J 26', 
long. 89' 43'. 

SOORAJGURH, in the British district 
of Monghyr, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a tqwn on 
the riglit or south bank of the Ganges, on the 
route from Dinapoor to the city of Monghyr, 
90 miles N.E. of former, 20 W." of latter. It 
is the principal place of a thana or station of a 
police division, but otherwise is insiy'iifioant. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by Bui hampoor 
and Patna, 318 uulcs, by the course of the 
Gauges 389. Lat. 25" 12, long. 36 J 19 ^ 

SOO R A POO R .—See SiioiuroRH. 

SOOliAUNA.-A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, sihyite on the right bank 
of the Sooktce river, and 97 miles S.W. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 20', long. 72° 10'. 
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800 REE .— 'A pative state on tho south- 
west frontier of Bengal. It is bounded on the 
north by the British district of Sumbulpore 
and by Bejrar ; on the east by Burgurh ; on 
the south by Sarunghur ; and on the west by 
Bootea. It is fifteen miles in length from 
north to south, and ten in breadth : its centre 
is about lat. 21° 53', long. 82 u 58'. 

SOOREE. — A town in the British district 
of Beerbhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 109 miles 
N.W. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 23 J 53', long. 
87° 31'. 

SOORGAUM. — A petty district of Chooan 
Rajpoots, in the north-western part of the 
province of Guzerat. Tt is bounded on the 
west by the Runn of Cutch ; on the east by 
Baubier ; on iho north by Mow ; and on the 
south by Cliarchat. It is ten miles long and 
ten broad, and contains an area of sixty-four 
square miles. The country is fiat and open ; 
tho soil is both sandy and saline, producing 
but poor crops, and those of the commoner 
grains. Ghussya salt is produced on the 
Runn side in large quantities : the water is 
brackish, and not plentiful. ' The great road 
from Nuggur Parkur and Sinde, across the 
Runn, passes through the district. The cold 
weather lasts during the months of November, 
December, January, and February: the heat 
is excessive during the months of April, May, 
and June: the rains in July, August, and 
September, are generally very light. No 
tribute is paid to any government. The popu- 
lation amounts to about 4,500. 

The connection of Soorgaum with the British 
government first occurred in 1819, upon the 
expulsion by the latter of the numerous bands 
of pluuderu-s from Guzerat ; and a subsequent 
engagement was entered into in '4826.. The 
policy observed towards it is that of mm-inter- 
fereiicsr with its internal affairs, but of control 
in its external relations. The district is divided 
amongst five petty chiefs, of the Chooan Raj- 
poot caste, the principal of whom are Bugwan- 
jee and Fezmuljee, who succeeded their fathers 
in the authority which they possess, amrwhieh 
they will probably transmit to their sons. The 
town of Koorgaum is in lat. 24° 9', loug. 
71° 18'. 

SOORGUL, in the hill state of Bulsun, a 
lofty peak on a range connected with that of 
Chur^ It is stated by Lloyd to have an eleva- 
tion greater than that of Wartoo, which is 
30,673 feet above the sea. Lat. 31° 5', long. 
77° 33*. 

SOORLA, a river of Bombay, rises in lat. 
19° 54', long. 73° u4', and flowing through 
the British collectorate of Tan n ah west for 
thirty-five miles, and south for thirty-three, 
falls# into the sea at lat. 19° 30', long. 
72° 55'. 

SOORNAMOOKY, a river of Madras, 
rises in lat. 13° 26, l#ng. 79° 11', and flowing 
north-east for seventy-eight infles through 
North Arcot, and twenty-one through Nel- 


lore, falls into the sea at lat.. 14° 8', loug. 

80° IF. 

SOOROODONGUR. — A town in the terri- 
tory of Nagpoor, 66 miles N.N.W. from Bustur, 
and 176 miles E.8.E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 
20° 5', long. 83 f 35'. 

SOOROUL, in the British district of Allah-, 
a bad, lieut.-gov. of the N.-W. Provinces, a 
village on the route * by the Sohajee Pass 
from Allahabad to t J«4bhulpore, and 27 miles 
8 E. of the former cityj Lat. 25° 7', long. 
SV 48'. 

SOOROW. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, situate on the right bank <*f the 
Sookiee river, and 87 miles S.W. by 8. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 20', long. 72 20'. 

SOORSAH. — A town in Oud,e, 57 miles 
N.W. by W. from Lucknow, and 31 miles 
E. from Fultehgufh. Lat. 27 J 20', long. 
80 ° 14 '. 

SOORSFTTY. — A river rising in Kirmour, 
a short distance south-east of Nahun, and 
about lat. 30° 30', long. 77° 29'. It takes a 
south-westerly direction, and after a iburso of 
about thirty miles it joins another ton rent, tlu- 
Kharakee, holding nearly the same direction, 
and then divides into two branches, the moio 
easterly being called the Chiitung, the more 
westeliy the Koorsutty. In consequence of 
the evenness of the suiface, and the gfbat body 
of water sent over it *111 heavy rams, it some* 
tunes unites with the Markunda, and even 
with the Guggur. “The whole tr.u-t. of 
country," observes Baker, “filth the excep- 
tion of village sites, is liable to inundation fiom* 
the Kub-Himalayamlorrents, diffused over the 
surfaco by means of a network of natural and 
artificial watercourses, of which some are sup- 
plied from more than one of the rivers above 
named; others again llow fiom one river into 
anothej*, and dun:.g l *great floods ail three (the 
Guggur, Markunda, «fud Soorsutty vivcisl are 
frequently united.” Having held a south- 
westerly direction for about thirty -five miles, 
as far as Thannesur, it there turns to the west, 
and seventeen miles lower down receives the 
Markunda, and after a farther course of about 
forty mileH, joins the Guggur, in lat. 29° 52', 
long. 76 J 10'. Like tho other stre*»i\v> of Kir 
hind, it is, urless during inundation, merely 
“a small thread of running water” It is 
regarded with great veneration by the 1 linddos, 
being in their extravagant mythology 'Con- 
sidered identical with the Surasvati, the con- 
sort of Brahma, and goddess of wisdom, fabled 
to pass under ground to the confluence of thtx 
Jumna and Ganges, and there to mingle her 
ktream with theirs. * 4 It is the famous Saras- 
vati, which comes out of the hills to the west 
of the Yamuna [Jumna], passes close to Tha 
ncser, loses itself in the great sandy desert, and 
reappears af Prayag, humbly oozing from 
under one of the towers of the fort, as if 
ashampd of herself. Indeed she may blr^h 
at her own imprudence, for sho is tho goddess 
930 
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of learning and knowledge, and was then 
coining down the country with a hook in her 
hand, when she entered the sandy desert, 
$iid was unexpectedly assailed hy numerous 
demons with fruitful countenances, making a 
'dreadful noEe. shamed of her own want of 
foresight,* she sank^nto the ground, and reap- 
• peared at Brayaga o\ All alia had.” 

SOOKI 7 .! GURU, in tlio hill state of Hin- 
door, a height on the* ridge of Malown, and 
four aud a half mi l^j* 8. A. of that fort. During 
the war with the Goorkhas, it was surmounted 
hy a fort occupied hy a garrison of that nation, 
until Colonel Thompson having established 
hnnself at the intermediate post of Deontul, j 
and cut off the communication with Malown, 
the fort of 800 raj Gurh was evacuated, aud I 
fell into th<^ hands of the British, by whom 
it was subsequently demolished. Elevation 
above the sea 4,927 feet. JJtit. 31° long. 
7 <»’ 54 '. '• 

NOORITJGPRLI. A town in the Rajpoot 


which the Mussulman prx^poftion is 28,499* 
the Brahminist 6,163. 8ootco is distant N. 
from Calcutta by land, by way of Berhampore, 
160 mi lea, by water 210. Lat. 24° 35', long. 
88° O'. • • . * 

SOOURPODR. — A town in the British 
district of Ohota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Ben- f 
gal, 48 miles 8. E. of Lohadugga. Lat. 2*2° 59', 
long. 85' 18'. 

SOOWTTRNDROOG, in tho presidency of 
Bombay, a fort on a small and slightly- elevated 
island dose to the coast of the colleotorate of 
ltutnagherry (South Concan). It was made 
defensible in 1602, by Sevajee, the Mahratta 
chief ;*in 1713 it passed hy treaty from Shao, 
rajah of Sattara, to Kanhojee Angria, who had 
originally been a commander in the Mahratta 
fleet, and acquired great power and wealth by 
piracy ; in 1755 Tulaji, a successor of Kanhojee, 
having carried on a prolonged and destructive 
couise of piiacy against British commerce, a 
small force, consisting of "a forty four gun 


stale of .Toy poor, 95 miles N. from Je)poor, Jbhip, a ketch of sixteen guns, and two bomb- 


ami !>7 miles W^.W. from Delhi. Lat. 28 
long 7 r % 49'. 


17 ', 


• SOORIMPOORE. - A town of Bundleound, 
in the native state of ■Pnnnnh, 57 miles W.S.W. 
fiom Purvnab, and 01 mne > .E. fiotn Saugur. 
Bat. 24“ 30', long. 79’ 26'. 
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vessels,” was despatched, an ier the command 
of Commodore .j^imes, against the fort, which 
was eaptmed after a feeble resistance of a few 
horns, and without the loss of a man on the 
| side of the captors. On this success Duff 
observes, <l Au achievement which, fiom the 
(previous idea entertained §f the pirate Angria, 
land t'lf strength of the fortifications, was a 
. SOOIM IMJKH. -4 town in the Rajpoot | matter of surprise even to those who aecom- 
st,ito of fWk»nc<T 101 miles N.N.Ii. fiom ; t ." xt »a„ tiam.fom.il to the Mali- 

Ikekaneer, and 108 miles W. by M. from ( ra tta government in exchange for Bnnkote 
llissar. Iiat. ^9 19, long. / I 3. land Port Victoria, ajul acquired finally by the 

• SOOSNEER, iit the territory of Gwalior, nr ! East India Company on the overthrow of the 
pos eshions of Siyndia’s family, a considerable ! Porshwa in 1818. Distance S. from Bombay 
town, with It good b;;zar, 200 miles 8.W. of 1 
Gw alibi* fort, 55 in lies N. of Oojein. Lai. | 

23 55', long. 76 6'. 


78 miles. Lat. 17 50', long. 73° 8^. 

S(\PUR* — A tow n within the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
on the left bank of life Jlielum river, and 
3 miles \V N.W. from bumagur. Lat. 
15', long. 74° 40'. 

SOB A ON, in the British district of A Hah* 
abaci, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
from the south-western declivity of tlio inoun- j town on the route from AlLEtbad to Oude, 
tains of Gurwhnl. It takes a south-easterly 1 14 m ilo< >; , 0 f the former. Lat. 25° 38', 
direction, and, receiving several feeders, joins 1 loiisx. 81 55'. • 

the Song tfuddy in lat. 30 4', long. 78 1 H', SO!\ A \Y \ in 
having previously parted with an off,, t, which, . ‘ im 


SoOSWA.— A river* in® the British district ». 
of Deyrah I)hoon, forme^by the eorrguenee, [ 23 
in lat 30 15', long. 78 ®5', and at an elevation |34 
of 2,1 18 feet above the sea, of two rivers, 
the Ivii'opunua and the Bindhal Ran, flowing 


the British district of Allah- 

of l S«j‘o“w*‘ fiiu'inlo "the ' ;*! ,sd ’ tl,e l lrh,ci l ,al PV^ ce of ‘ho pergmmah of 
- ’ - - - - the same name, is situate on tho route from 

the city of Allahabad to Partabgarh, and 12 
miles N. of the former. Lat. 25^36, long. 
SB 55'. 

SORpN, in the British district of Budaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, atown on 
the route from Coel to Budaon, 25 mil«s S.W. 

Lat. 27° 53', 


previously parted 
re taiuing the name 
Ganges a little below tho confluence with the 
Song. 

KflOTEE, in the British district of Moor- 
shedabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Berlin mpore to Dinapore, 42 miles 
*N.W. of (he former, 251 8.E. of the latter. 
Here, in .]uly, 1763, wyis fought a battle be- 


iivre, 111 .July, WH w mug m a 1 of the latter. Population 10, 8»3. 

tween a British army and the troops of Moer . w fl’A0' 1 
Cosuim Ali, nawaub of Bengal, in which, after . ° n ^" * 


a contest of extraordinary severity, tho former 
totally routed their opponents, taking all their 
cannon, nnd 150 boats laden with grain. The 
thana or police-Btation of Sootee has jurisdiction 
<ver a small tract containing 128 villages, 


SORUBA.— A town in the Mysore; 173 
miles N.W. from Seringapatam. and 45 miles 
E. by N. from Honalnvar. Lat. 14^ 23', long. 
75° 9'. » 

SORUTti, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 


4,816 houses, and a # population ut 3d, 662; of | province of Guzcrat, a district /the most south- 
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'em of the peninsirla. Tt is bounded on the 
north by the district of Hallar ; on the north 
east and east by that o£ Ka tty war ; on the 
east by Bab riawar ; on the south and south- 
vrest'by the Arabiab Sea, and on the west hy the 
district of Bui da ; and lies between lat. 20° 41 ' 
—2V 50', long. 69° 58'— 71° 12'. There is no 
official return of the area, but by probable 
approximation it may be stated at 3,800 square 
miles. Nearly the whole of this fine dLtuot 
is held by a Mussulman, the nawaub of Joona- 
gurh, so called from his capital of that name, 
situate among the lulls in the north east p.ut. 

The principal places— Joonaghui the capital, 
Romnath Pattan, Mangroal, Korynaur* Chor- 
waur, as well as l)iu, the Portuguese Kland 
and seaport lying off the coast — are described 
under their r» spcctivo names in the alphabet- 
ical arrangement. * 

ROSILLA. — A town in the Mysore, 21 
miles S.E. by E. from Seringapatam, and 38 
miles N. from Coimbatoor. Lat. 12 J 1(3', long. 
76° 59'. 

SOTE, or YARWAFAD Alt — A river 
rising in the British district of Moradabad, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, about lat. 
28° 54', long. 78 $3'. Tt holds a south-easterly 
course of about 130 miles, and falls into the 
Ganges on the left Hide, in lat 27 J 41', long. 
79° 29'. About thi/ly miles from its source, it 
is crossed by the mute from lUteilly to JVfeerut, 
and is in that place fordable in the dry season, 
but during the rains becomes so swollen as to 
be passable only by ferry. A little lower 
down, the route from Bareilly to Delhi crosses 
it by a bridge of fascines, and there it is ten 
yards wide, and very deep. Forster describes 
its waters as salubrious, and flowing in a 
beautifully winding course, and nidation*- that 
the name Yarwafiuiar, or'*' trusty friend,” by 
-which it is generally ilnown in the lower part 
of its course, was given by Mohammed Shah, 
of Delhi, in enthusiastic recognition of the 
Advantages derived from it by his army during 
his invasion of Rohilcund in 1745. 

SOTEH.— town of Eastern India, in the 
native state of Muneepoor, 28 miles E. by S. 
from Muneepoor, and 102 miles E. from Ril- 
ohar. Lat. 24° 41', long. 94 w 27'. 

SOTXAR, in the jaghire of Rampoor, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
north-east* rn route from the town of Rainpoor 
to Nugeena, and 18 miles N. of the former, 
Lat. 29° 2', long. 79° 6'. 

SOUDAPULLY. — A town in the British 
diBtrict of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
72 miles S. by W. of Cuddapah. Lat. 13° 26', 
long. 78" 45'. 

SOUDRA, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
nicer, a village near the route from Roree, in 
Sindh, to the town of Jessul meer, and 11 miles 
N.W. of it. There are a few shops, and water | 
is obtainable from welfe. The road in this part 
of the route is stony. Lat. 26* 57', long. 


SOITMB, or STJM BE, a mountain torrent 
rising at the southern base of the Rowalik 
Mountains, in lat. 30° 24', long. 77° 28', and 
described by Colvin as “neacly dry, except in 
rains, when it receives the drainage of the 
mountains south-east of Nanun, and of the 
plains cast of its course nc^ly to the Jumna ; 
trom which, anrl a strong 11, its floods aie 
most violent and sudden in their effects.” 

SOUNBA, or RELJNOA, in the native state 
of Dutteea, province of Bijdlecmul, a town on 
the i oil to by Jtooneh from Gwalior to Cal pro, 
72 miles W. of the latter. Tt is situate on the 
right bank of the river Sindh, which hero has 
“ steep banks, sandy bottom, and usual depth 
of water during the dry season two fit.” 
Here, in the beginning of November, 1817, 
were the head-quarters of the British army 
under the Marquis of Hastings, Govornor- 
Gener/J, advancing towards Gwalior to intimi- 
date Bcindia. Lat. 26° 9' long. 78 u 50'. 

ROUNDA.-- A town of Bundlecimd, in the 
native state of Duttcah, 40 miles N.N.E. 
from Dutteah, and 36 miles \Y. from Jaloun. 
Lat. 26° 10', long. 78° 51'. " 

RO UN DOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 24 miles 
W. by R. of IJellary. A small portion of tl\e 
district of winch this town N the principal 
place, bt longs to a native chief, styled tin* 
rajah of Soiindooi. Lj t. 13 5, long. 76 u 3(> <t 

ROIJ It UJ POOR.- A town m Nepal, 113 
miles W. by S. from Khatmandoo, and 56 miles 
N. from Goruckpoor. Lat. t 27 30', long. 

33 29'. 

ROURA, in the British district of Muttia, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W.. Pi ounces, a town on 
tne route from Muttra cantonment to K. 0111 - 
bher, in Bhuitpore, and 15 miles N.L. of the 
latter. Lat. 27° 2 a, long. 77 37'. 

SOUTHERN n lifHRATTA JAGIIIRES. 
— By this name are ^Indicated the following 
petty terriorities in the Southern M.ihratta 
country: — Hablee, Jhumk under-, Koonwar, 
Meeruj (utnler two chiefs), Moodhole, Nur- 
goond, Sanglee, Ravauoio, and Rhedbal. They 
are under the protection of the British govern- 
ment, and locally are within the limits of the 
Bombay presidency. The area of the whole is 
returned at 3,700 square miles, and tlic entire 
population is stated at 410,700. 

The Sattara jaghires, dependencies of the 
late raj of Rattara, and included within it) are 
named Akulkote, Bhore, Jutli, Ounde, Phul- 
tun, and Wyhee. With the state to which they 
belonged, they have passed under the British 1 
government. Most of r the jaghires above men- 
tioned are noticed separately in the alphabeti- 
cal arrangement. 

SOUTH -WERT FRONTIER OF BEN- 
GAL. — This agency comprehends a large tract 
| of country under the ad mini strati oi> of an 
Officer called the Political Agent for the South- 
west Frontier, and who in also the commi® 1 
eioner of* Chota Nagpcrre. He is aided in tho 
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discharge of 'his duties by several European | 
assistants. In addition to these, there is ai 
native judicial establishment, consisting of a 
j>udder aumeen r/nl nine moonsiffa. The tract 
of country subject to tlie commissioner of 
, (Jhota Navporc, com prises that province, billed 
also Lofiarduyga,* Maunbheon, Ramgurh or 
Hazavocbagh, 9ml • Kumbhulpore ; but the 
authority * of that officer as political agent 
extends over several hativo states subject to 
British control, iu ^nosf of which the govern- 
ment of the chiefs is of a very loose ehaiacter, 
the land hut imperfectly cultivated, and the 
people but slightly reclaimed from natural 
wildness. 'Hie principal of these native do- 
mains are Hiigooja, Patna, Sonepore, Korea, 
JSiowuiguih, Bum Samba, Saiungurli, I’hooljee, 
Bombia, Pxyiei, Gangpore, J ushporc, Sucktee, 
liyegurlj, Burgun, Keriall, Seiickala, Kursava, 
and Colehnn. T11 these state# the administra- 
tion of civil justice rests with tlA; chiefs, subject 
to an appeal to the jftditiral agent. In criminal 
matterH, the rajahs #nay pass sentence to the 
extent of fourteen years’ transportation, under I 
the approval of the agent: but sentence of 
death cannot be prism d until the case couioh 
before the Bntish agent lor trial. In minor 
cases, the rajata amf • 1 ‘ r f<- may carry out their 
mvi) orders at once , but they are expected to 
make monthly reports, and transmit copies of 
all proceedings. 

. The places named jn Ihe course of this | 
article will be Jbuiid noticed iu the alphabetical 
ai langement. 

SOW AILY.* See NAjsserahad. 

sown \ .- \ town in the British district of 
r.mdoidi, jyesiAency of Bombay, 108 miles 
E.N j:. of Alalligaum* I At. 2V‘ 8', long. 76 # °. 

SOWLEEGFKH, in tlie British territoiy 
of Saugor and Kerlu^hh^ lieut.-gov. of the 
NAV. Provinces, a to wn on the route from 
Raitool to Indoor, 34 unJ7<% NAV. W T . of 
the former. Lat. 22 1 T, long. 77 J 31'. 

SOWNEE, in the British district of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N. \V. Pro- 
vinces, a town, the principal place of the per- 
gun nah of the same name. It is situate on the 
route froin*Iloshungabad to* As.seerghur, 30 
miles S.W. of foimer, III N.E. of latter. Jt 
is described as one of the bpst-looking and 
clear rest towns in Central India, with one very 
wide street of new* and well-built houses. Lat. 
22' 23', long. 77° 30'. 

SOWRICK, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabad. lieut. -gov. oftheNAV. Provinces, a 
4 town on the route from Furruckabad to Jaloun, 
25 mileH S. by W. of the former. Lat. 27* 3', 
long. 79 1 54'. 

SOW T UREAEf, in the British district of 
Benares, licuri-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Benares 
to A llrjliabad, 27 miles W. of the formei f , 47 
E. of the latter. Lat. 25° 16', long. 82° 38'. * 
u SPANZETK.— A town of Burmah,*situate 
on the left bank of tjie’lrawady rive^ and 134 


miles SAV. from Ava. i<at? 20° 19', long. 

94° 43'. 

SPITT. — A valldjr so called, forming the 
north-eastern angle of the Funjalf ; it e^tenrjs 
from lat. 31° 40' — 32° 40', and from long. 
77° 43' — 78 1 33', and is seventy miles in length 
from north to south, and foi-ty-seven in breadth# 
Tlie valley is traversed throughout by the river 
of Spiti, a feeder of the Sutluj. The mean 
elevation of the inhabited parts is stated to be 
12,986 feet. In 1846, the district was leased 
by the British for three ytara to tlie rajah of 
Bussahir, and after the expiration of that 
period a revenue settlement was made with 
the derivators, which is still in force. 

SPIT I RIVER.— See Li. 

SKA VAN A BELGULA, in the Mysore, a 
village, one of the few places in which tlie 
Jain tenets and worship, formcily so prevalent 
over Lidia, continue to hold their place. Here 
is a colossal image of Gomuta Ra\a, one of tlie 
great pastors or coryphad of the Jains, being 
regarded by them rh deified on account of his 
merits. The tt^tue represents the personage 
naked ; it is of very massive proportions, being 
seventy feet three inches in height, and con- 
sisting of one solid stone, ifcnce it is supposed 
to have been formed by hewing away the 
original mass of rock, until the statue alone 
remained. 

Though the Jains have been nearly exter- 
minated iu this part of ludia, by the persecu- 
tion ofthe Brahmins, the votaries of their faith 
in other quarters regard this place with high 
reverence, and lately an opulent Jain mer- 
chant of Serin gap at am evinced his devotion by 
the construction here of a tine tank* Distance 
NAV 7 . froai Seringa patam 33 miles. Lat. 
12° 51', long. 76' 33'. 

SURE MUTTRA, n*SA If MATHURA, in 
the Rajpoot territory of Kerowly. a town near 
the western frontier, towards tin k territoiy of 
Jeypore, 35 miles W. of the town of Dholpooi*, 
62 S.W. of Agra. Lat. 26° 31\ long. 77° 29'. 

SREEVURDHUN, in the* presidency of 
Bombay, a tow 1^ in tlie territory occupied by 
the Hubsies, 62 miles SAY. by W. from Poonah, 
and 62 miles S. by E. from Bombay. Lat. 
18 ' 3 , long. 73° 5'. 

SRIGARTU. — A town in the north-eastern 
quarter of the Punjaub, in the .•mall raj of 
Kullu, situate 43 miles S.E. by S. of Sultan- 
poor. Lat. 31° 24', long. 77" 30'. * 

SftI*KANTA, in Gurwhal, a lofty peak of 
that part of the Himalaya in the sp*i< e lying 
in the great flexure of the river Bhageerettee, 
where it changes its direction from north-west 
to south-west. Fraser, who had a transient 
glimpse of this summit while temporarily free 
from clouds, designates it as ‘‘an enormously 
lofty and sharp peak.” It is visible from 
Suharunpocyr, in the plains of Hindoostan, 
though many lofty ranges intervene, and the 
distance in a direct line is 105 miles. The 
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summit of Sri Kanta is 20,296 feet above the 
sea. Lat. 30° 57', long. 78° 51'. 

SRI N A (t Alt, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, l^ut.-gov. of the N.W. Piovinces, 
a' village on the route from Allahabad to 
Cal pee, and 21 miles E. of the latter. Lat. 
26° 9\ long. 80° 6'. 

SRINUGUR, in the British territory of 
Jaloun, in Bundelcund, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route, by the Hira- 
poor Pass, from Saugor to Banda, 47 miles 
S.W. of the latter. It has a large bazar, and 
water and supplies are abuudan t. Lat. 25° IV, 
long. 79° 5(f. 

NRIRAMATURAM.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Vizagapatam, presidency of 
Madras, 54 ni les S.W. by W. of Vizagapa- 
tam. Lat. 17 19', long. 82° 39'. 

STREEMUNTC2 URH. — A town in the 
Southern Mahratta jaghiro of Sangloe, 47 miles 
S.E. by E. from Dharwar, and 89 miles W. 
from Ballary. Lat. 15° 7', long, 75° 40'. 

STREEVY GOON I>UM. — A town in the 
British district of Tmnevelly. presidency of 
Madras, 17 miles E.S.E. hom Tmnevelly. 
Lat. 8° 39', long. 77° 59'. 

KTRIMUNTRUM.— A town in the British 
district of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
31 miles S.W. of twiddaloie. Lat. ll u 24', 
long. 79° 28 . 

8UAGARH1, in the petty hdl state of 
Kothar, the remains of a fort on a high ridge 
shutting in the Gmnbur river. The supply of 
water is from a tank supplied merely by rain, 
as there is no spring within a considerable 
distance. Elevation above the sea 5,620 feet. 
Lat. 30° 5€ f , long. 77° 2'. 

SLTBANRIKA. — A riv^i rising in tliL Bri- 
tish district of Chota Nagpore, about lat. 
23° 9', long. 84° 50. It takes a direction 
north-east for fifty miles, and subsequently 
turning due east, becomes the boundary for 
thirty miles between the district of Chota 
Nagpore and that of Ranigurh. At the end of 
that di$tauce # ,t takes a direction south, and 
for a like distance foims the boundary between 
the districts Chota Nagpore and Pachete, and, 
entering this last-named district, tra' verses it 
in a direction south-east for a distance of about 
twenty-five miles. Continuing in the Bame 
direction, it for about six nnles forms the 
boundary between the last-named district and 
Bingbhoom, and then for nine miles the bound- 
ary between Barrablioom and Singbhoom, and 
for twelve miles between Barrabhodhi arid 
Pooralia* through which it flows for fifty miles, 
and subsequently forms the boundary between 
it and the territory of Orissa for twenty-five 
more. Finally entering the district of Mid- 
napore, it holds its couise for eighty miles 
to the sea, disemboguing a few miles below 
Peepley, in lat. 21° 35', long. 87° 23'. Its 
direction after entering district l^idnapore is 
south-east: its total length of course is about 
317 miles. Stirling styles it a “ lespectable 


river,” but its mouth is obstructed by a danger- 
ous bar. It iH called Reply or Pipli river by 
Ilorsburgh, who mentioncs that Peply sand 
stretches three leagues from t\m shore, and in 
some part, four inilos fiom laud, is nearly dry 
at low water ; and that theiv is tm the east , 
side of the bank as’oad whem ships may anchor 
in five fathoms water. . * 

SUBATHOO. — Afoit and cantonment, the 
principal place of a small pergunnnh of the 
same name, reserved by the East-Tudia Com- 
pany, on thd* settlement of the lull states at 
the conclusion of the Ohoorka war, in 1815. 
previously it was within the thnkoorai or lord- 
ship of Keunthal. The district is bounded on 
the west by Kothar, and surrounded on all 
other sides by Burroulee. Tt is a sort of 
table-land, having in its vicinity mountains 
varying ill height from 4,600 to 8,000 feet 
above the sea, Sout southwards, or tow arils the 
plains, it is rather open, and exposed to the 
winds blowing fiom them though ovei topped 
by some high lands in that direction. The fort 
is situate on an eminence rising about 1,100 
feet from the right bank of the river Gumbur. 
The surrounding country is populous, being 
studded with many villages, the iiutnbei oF 
winch has continually been on the increase 
since the establishment of British supremacy, 
in consequence of the refuge afloided to per- 
sons oppressed in the i}t,ighhouimg lull state *, % 
and the extended demand for labour and pro- 
duce to supply the consumption of the British 
troops stationed there. Agriculture is earned 
on with greit industry and kill, the suhs of 4 
| the mountains being fonned into successive 
terraces, like huge steps. Tne level spots on 
the bauks of the sticams are iriig.U e, 1 and 
cultivated for rice, which B prod u red in gnat 
abundance, and of a quality su pi nor to that 
of the adjacent plains. The other crops ;ire 
wheat.rbarley, n Ji/k \ quillet of various kinds, 
ginger, cotton, opium,’ tobacco, oil-sctds, red 
popper, hemp, and a variety of esculent vege 
tables. The fruits are generally excellent , and 
among them are apricots, peaches, walnuts, a 
few apples, wild pear-, raspberries, and me- 
lons; the strawberries are small r md without 
flavour. The high grounds in the immediate 
vicinity of the station arc almost destitute of 
wood, except Vm tlioii northern declivities, 
which are covered with pines. The climqte 
is altogether agreeable, and very healthy, the 
mean temperature of tfie whole year Vtung 
from 65J n to 66 J : the li^at in May and dune 
is considerable, but not oppressive. The 
periodical rains are heavy, commencing about * 
the 20th of dune and continuing to the close 
of September: hoar frosts conuntnce in No- 
vember, and cease about the lteginning of 
March. During December and January, in 
(severe seasons, ice of Considerable thickness 
is produced on standing water. Snow some- 
times falls to the depth of four or five inches, 
but seldom lies above three or four days, »s 
the direct rays of the aun aro powerful. The 
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supply of water for the cantonment appears 
to he sufficient only in ordinary seasons. 
During periods of drought, recourse must be 
had to springs three-quarters of a mile dis- 
tant, and 400 feet below the level of the 
barracks. fTherold fort has been converted 
into a jnil for delinquents convicted at the 
cantonment and ht Simla. Subathoo is in 
the Cis-Sutlej division of the territories sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the commissioner of 
the Punjaub. The fort is distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,075 mihs ; elevation above the sea 
4,500 foot. Subathoo was some time since 
selected as the site for a sanataiiuin for 
troops. 1th salubrity lias been satisfactorily 
tested ; the special committee appointed to 
inquire into the relative healthiness of dif- 
ferent stations, having arrived at the con- 
clusion fcluJt at least two soldiers die at 
stations on the plains for qne on the hills. 
Lat. 80 5 58', long. 77° 3. , 

Sl T BBUL(/ARU5 in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut. gov. pf the N.W, Provinces, a 
ruinous town and fort on the route from 
Nujcebabad to Huidwar, and 10 miles N.W. 
of the*furmcr. It is described by Captain 
llardwicke as “a very extensive line of for- 
tification, inclosing '!<<■* ; both which, ex- 

hibit little more thau naked walls falling to 
decay. Much of the ground within the fort 
is in cultivation ; m the "Outli cast curtain or 
^ face of the fort is a htffcy buck-built gateway. 
"The high road loads close past the north-east 
bastion, and continues along the north face 
the whole 1< ngfch, witlun thirty or forty yards 
.of the ditch.” Lat. 29’ 4 4', long. 78 1.5'. 

HUBUAPrr^ in the British district of 
Fiittohpore,' lieut. -gQv. of the N.W. Pro- 
vince#, a village on the route from Banda to 
the town of Futtehpore, and 10 miles S.W. of 
the latter, ft is probably identical with that 
called by Pennell fthahW&l^oor, or “falcon’s 
town.” Lat. 25 J 50', l<vig. 815° 30'. J 

KUBTKRMOOKEE RIVER.- One of the 
mouths of the Ganges, discharging itself into 
the sea in lat. 21° 34', long. 88 J 26'. — See 
Kcnmsrbi nds. 

SUBULtfA SAB EE, in the British district 
of Delhi* lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on Jho route from the city of Delhi to 
Pcwaree, and 14 miles S.W. "of the former. 
There is a good bazar, and water is abundant. 
Lat. 28° 33', long. 77” 10'. 

RplKZU LCOT E. - A town in the native 
state of Bahawulpore, situate 14 miles S.E. 

, from the left bank of the Indus, and 76 miles 
N:E. by E. from Bukkur. The town and 
district of Suhzulooto ' were conferred upon 
the khan of Bahawulpore in 1843, in reward 
of the support afforded by him to tbe British 
troops during the war in Sinde and Afghan- 
istan. Lat. *28° 12', long. 69” &%'. 

BUCHAN A.~ A town in the peninsula o5 
Kattywar, province of Guzemt, situated in 
the prant or subdivision of llallar^ on the 


southern shore of the Gujf If Cutch. Di> 
tance from Ahmedaliad, S.W., 150 miles. 
Lat. 22° 34', long. 70° 2*. 

SUCI1EEN. — Alown with a sipall territory 
included within the limits* of the British dis- 
trict of Surat, presidency of Bombay, though ' 
in a great measure independent of the British 
government. It contains an area of 800 Square 
miles, with a population of 22,260. The chief, 
styled the Nawaub of Sucheeu, possesses, it is 
stated, seventeen villages and an annual income 
of 89,000 rupees. Loans to the nawaub, to 
enable him to discharge his Arab mercenaries 
aud for other purposes, have been granted by 
the Irtish government. These debts have 
not yet been liquidated ; and it has been sug- 
gested that certain villages should be sold to 
relieve the chief from his embarrassments. 
The town of Sucheen is distant from Surat city, 
S.E., 10 miles. Lat. 21° 4', long. 72 r 58'. 

SUCH EN DEE, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Calpce to the can- 
tonment of Cawnpore, and 14 miles W. of the 
latter. It has a bazar, and supplies aud water 
are abundant. * The population amounts to 
5,111. The road in this pait of the route is 
bad, the country partially jultiv&ted. Lat. 
26' 25', long. 80 It'. 

SUDDASHEEPET.-tA town in Hyder- 
abad, or territory of the Nizam, situate six 
miles S.W. from the right bank of the 
Manjera river, and 41 miles W.N.W. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 17 37', long. 78”. 

SUDIYA. — A town of Assam, in the Bri- 
tish district of Sudiya, 34 miles N.E. of 
Seebpoor. The district, of which this town 
is the chief place, forms one of the divisions 
of upper -Assam, and contains {inclusive of 
Mutruck) an area of 6,942 square miles, with a 
population of 30,000. LiA. 27° 50', long. 95° 42'. 

SUDJUN. — A town in the British district 
of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 86 miles 
N. of Bombay. Lat. 20° 10', long. 72° SCf. » 

SUyULPUR JEI1UR, in the British dis- 
trict of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of dhe N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the routo from the town of 
Bareilly to Shahjehanpoor, and nine miles S.E. 
of the former piace. It is situate near a largo 
piece of water, in an open, level, cultivated 
country. Lat. 28° 15', long. 79° 35'. 

SUDURKHANKAKOT, in Sirjiiiul, a vil- 
lage on the route from Loodiana to Ferozpoor, 
and 44miles \V. of tin* former town. It is gituato 
seven qiiles from the left bank of the Sutlej, 
in a level open country, partially cult vated. 
The road in this part of the route is generally 
good, but in Zomo places heavy and sandy, 
yet not so much as to have serious difficulties 
for guns or carriages. Distaut N.W . from Cal- 
cutta 1,146 miles. Lat. 30’ 56', long. 74° 39'. 

SUPDARGANJ, in the territory of Oude, 
a town on the route frpm the cantonment of 
GoruckpoorHo Lucknow, 137 miles W. of the 
former. 29 E. of the latter. Here is enciunping- 
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'ground on an textpnsive plain. Lat. 26° 56', 
long. 81° 15'- 

SUFEID KOH, or. « THE WHITE 
FOUNTAIN/' is a lofty rang© bounding the 
Valley of the Kabool river on the south, as the 
Hindoo Koosh does on the north. These two 
.ranges are about seventy miles apart, and this 
distance may be considered as the extreme 
breadth of the valley of the Kabool river. The 
Sufeid Koh range runs nearly east and west 
along the parallel of lat. 38° 50', commencing 
eastward near Attock, in long. 72° 16', and 
terminating westward in long. 69° 36'. Its 
western extremity sinks into a maze of hills, 
stretching like network to the Kohiy*an of 
Kabool. The Sufeid Koh is generally of pri- 
mary formation, consisting of granite, quartz, 
gneiss, mica-slate, and primary limestone. There 
are three ranges running nearly parallel, and 
rising m height as they recede from the liver : 
the two lower are covered with pine-forests ; 
the highest and most distant has a very irre- 
gular outline* is bteep and very rocky, yet 
furrowed by many beautiful and fertile vales. 
The highest part is between the meridians of 
69 1 10' and 70° 30', and attains the elevation 
of 14,100 feet, being covered with perpetual 
snow. The Sooifch Hood, the Kara Su, and 
many other shallow but impel nous streams, 
rush down its norjjiern face, and aio dis- 
charged into the river of Kabool, which con- 
veys their water to the Indus. The Khyber 
mountains connect the eastern extremity with 
the Himalaya, as the Kurkutcha do the 
western ; aud between them lies the plain of 
Jelalabad. * 

SUFFEEDUN, in Sirhind, a small town 
on the right bank of the canal of Ferozshali, 
where it changes its direction from south-west 
to west. The vicinity, fofmerly but slightly 
cultivated, has been 'much improved in con- 
sequence of the irrigation introduced by the 
repair aud cleansing of the canal, which, pre- 
viously nearly useless, has now become a 
channel for conveying a large body of water 
from the Jumna to the south of Sirhiud. Dis- 
tant N.W. from Calcutta 960 miles. Lat. 
29° 24'; long. 76° 44'. 

STTGEN. — A town in tho native state of 
Brymra, on the south-western frontier of 
Bengal, situate on the right bank of the ' 
Braminy river, and 61 miles N.E. by N. from 
Sumbulpobr. Lat. 22' 12', long. 84° 30', 

SUQGUR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 124 miles S.W. by W. 
from Hyderabad, and 95 miles tt.E, from 
Shola^oor. Lat. 16'‘36', long. 76° 51'. 

SUGLA, in Bussahir, a pass over the outer 
lango of the Himalaya, forms a communication 
between Koonawar and Gurhwal. The road 
through it is bad, but has the advantage of 
being practicable for six months of the year, 
and is passable for lyaded sheep and goats . 
Gerard estimates its elevation above the sea 
at 16,000 feet. Lat. 31° 13', long. 78 1 29'. A 


peak about three miles north-east of this pass 
was, in the great trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalaya, ascertained to have an elevation of 
21,178 feet above the sea. 

SUGREE, in the British district of A zim- 
guili, lieut.-gov. of the N.bV. Brovinces, a # 
town on the route from Aynngurh to Goiuck- 
poor, 13 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 26 1 7', * 
long. 83° 23'. 

SUHAR, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieufc. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Muttra to Delhi, 15 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 27° 38', long. 77 ' 33'. 

SUHAR UNPORE, a British district under 
tho lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, is 
bounded on the north-cast by the Sewnlik 
range, dividing it from the British district of 
l)ehra Dhoon ; on the cast by *Jie Ganges, 
dividing it from 41 the British districts uf Gurli- 
wal and Bijnoiy ; on the south by the British 
district of Mozuffurnuggu. 1 ’ ; and on the west 
by the Jumna, dividing it from ftnhmd. It is 
about sixty-eight miles in length from noitli to 
south, and sixty in bnadth trpm east to west, 
with an arta of 2,165 square miles vnd bos 
between lat. 29° 28- -30 26 ', long 77” 13 • 

78° 15'. The surface is \\) gem ml icmaikably 
uniform, sloping gently towards the south ; 
the numerous ton cuts which rush from tlr»* 
Sewahk range flowing gcnci.illy in that dim* 
tion, and ultimately finding thoir wrty cjthu 
to the Jumna or the Gauges. Theto is little* 
elevation towards the base of the Sewahk hills, 
which rise precipitously from the plain, the 
level of which is scaicely broken, except by 
two long ranges of sandhills running from* 
north to south, in some dt gri e parallel with 
the Ganges and with each other, and by 
another similar range near the western fron- 
tier, running ill like manner fiom north 
to south, in a liir c >rrosporidmg generally 
with that of thj^rKmna. Between flic most 
easterly of these tu iges and the Gauges, 
lies the Khadir or marsh-land of that nver, 
amounting probably to one-sixtli of the whole 
area of Suharunpore. It is thus dosei ibtd by 
Cautley . — " The low r tract of country lying at 
the foot of the Sewalik hills, and re cm lving the 
draiuage which ultimately falls into the Ganges 
river, is that which is designated by ; t ne natives 
the Ganges Klyulir T It consists of a tnangular 
portion of the country, bounded on the north- 
east by the chain of hills called the Sewalik ; 
on the aouth-webt and south by a high ppu 
or bank ; and on the south and east by the 
Ganges river. The Sewalik on the north, and 
the high bank which lies on the south, torini-# 
nate in an acute angle at the Shahjehanpore 
pass, in the former rarige, the hank increasing 
in abruptness up to this point, near which it 
is lost entirely. The Khadir receives tin* 
whole of tho hill drainage from Hurd war up t<» 
this angle, which may be considered aH the 
water-head separating the valley of the’ Juuma 
from that of tho Ganges.” The evtent ^ 
depression of the surface of tho Khadir below 
986 
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the highlands of SuharUTiporo, it is said, range, may probably be foun£ ; and there a*j 
“ varies, decreasing iu depth from the south- certainly tigers, leopards’ lynxes, bears, the 
eastern angle upwards, the extreme depth piju, a species of viveria ( Ratclus mcllivorus), 
being eighty-four feet. This depression, how- otters, jackals, staffs, hog-deer, spotted deer, 
ever, is not universal : in the northern portion antelopes, wild hogs, and monkeys. f 
there is ail isolated tract considei ably elevated, The crops consist of wheat, barley* oats, 
on which aie situated the towns of Kheri, Hull, millet, pease, beans, vetch, tares, lentils/ 
and numerous village**. This tract is much mustard and rape as oil m eds, carrot, corkaude», 
mtuseettid ami’ cut up by channels, and i.‘. cunnn, tobacco, flax, safflower, and succory, 
separated, or nearly .ho, in its centre, by a ' Almost all the esculent vegetables of Kurope 
largo ravine, receivings a portion of the Khali j succeed well in the cold reason hein p glows 
Munsoor drainage 4 In addition to this main 1 wild in gieat abundance and luxuriance. The 
insular tract of high land, there are other j autumnal cj up consists of rice, cotton, indigo, 
smaller mounds, upon which villages aie built.” , maize, diifuu nt kinds of millet, The govem- 
The entire drainage of tins tract is into the * ment demand on the lands of this distiict has 
t binges, by means of the Solani and Hutnm, | been ■‘fixed for a term of years, which will 
tile Putthri, and some torrents of less inipor | expire on the 1 st July, I SJ 7 . 
tance. Tho two ranges of sandhills already The means of extensive irrigation are sup- 
inontioned ,/s rising to the west of the Kliadii, plied by tU*' Dual* Canal, which has its head- 
form the high land dividing^ the valley ol the water from the Jumna on the hit side, a 
( langi s i’i 0111 that of the dummy, The drainage short distance above the Padshahmahal, in 
of the latter is effected puncipally by the* lat. 30 2 -', long 77 ° 30 '. The const! notion 
Hindoo and its tributaries, the discharge of 1 of this canal is attributed to All Mardhau 
which is inio the Jumna, on the left side. An ’ Khan, minister of the emperor Khali Jehan, a 
approximate e^imato of the elevation of the 1 nobleman to whose wealth and public •'jimt 
noithenn part above the sea may be formed I the e sedition \aiioiis gitat wmks is asenbed 
from tho asccitained elevations of the I\id- by populai tiadition.* The canal m conducted, 
shamahal, at the i»^»*th- western extremity, with consideiablu knowledge of hydiaulics, 
w hire the ihuiiiKt 1 liters * he pi. iin» ; of H 11 nl - 1 along the ciot of the higu ground between 
imr, at the 1101th eastern extreimtv, where the the Jumna and the Ilmdon, so as to admit of 
( bulges t nters the plains , and ol Suhai 11 11 pore, j its water being thro ah • for the purposes of 
lying 11 tween them. TliOhO elevations arejiirig lion, ovx r the count ly on both hides, 
uspectively 1 . 27 * 1 , l,' 0 * 2 f, and 1,013 Det. There aie, howevei, scarcely any trae** 5 * of 

Uailia, on tho southeastern frontier, and pio lateral offsets m of bridges; whence it has 
hably the lowest part of the district, is fll*> J been supposed *hat the great difficulty of pro- 
fei t above these 1. Tho climate is cooler than , serving it from the iuiuoiik effects of torrents 
that of the plain of Hindustan in general, m j in the upp*T part of the course, caused it at 
conM'fjui nee of tfu* higher latitude and greater an early period to be allowed to lapse into 
ilevation. M Kvom November, the weather be , ruin Its general course is in a southerly 
Cornell piogiehsively colder until ( ‘IirmLiunj ; | direction, nearly parallel to the Jumna, and, 
in March, a rapid rise takes place in the tem - 1 on an average, about fifteen miles east of it. 
per.ituie ; and about *theo beginning or middle 1 Near Delhi it flows ^nto tlu valUv of the 
of April the hot w iuds «W‘‘m ti> blow. Tlmr Jumna, and passing paitly fhr*»ugli tin* 

1 fleets are thus deseri'ed by Jargurmont : grounds of a royal preserve, rej< irs the J uiuna 

“ r Phe country, which l had left two days 1 opposite the city. Tho length of the mapi 
befoie verdant and smiling, had become , branch is 13 .") miles. It was, b\ dire, tion ot 


covered with dust ; in a week tho heibage 
wdl he entirely wither*, d, and the trees have 
.dioady a uniform!} dull hue. Very mar objects 
appear through the dusty air as if by the false 
and lurifl Jight of the miii penetrating through 
storm-cloud^, and also seem nearer than they 
actually are , but at no great distance their 
outlines art' tpntb effaced.” r Plie periodical 
ranjs eomtnenee in tho middle of June, and 
terminate about the middle of September. 

The soil is generally clayey, with a proper- 
1 tiou of sand, having in many places a sub- 
stlatum ot hard retentive clay, and not unfru- 
ipiently kfmkar, or lime’ in nodules, is imbedded 
in the earth. The very wide range of tem- 
perature gLves § a corresponding extent to the 
botany of Kuharunpore, which, according to the 
season of the year, matures in the cooler the 
productions of tho temperate ; in the hottef, 
of tho intertropical climes. The elephant. 
Common in tin* Dhoomi 1101th of the tSewalik 
. 6 r * 


the ruprome government. c! aied out. put 111 
, thorough lepaii, and reopened lb the beginnmg 
j of 1 S 3 D, for the r \auous purposes of imgatmn, 
'of atVoidmg watei power, and of navigation. 

■ l»aft« of timber can thuH be conveyed ficnu the 
forests about the base of the Sewabk tv) Delhi, 
j.md boats of from four to eight tons huriheii, 

J and drawing two feet water, can ah"° be navi- 
gated for the same distance. A noth*. 1 work 
| of a similar character, but on a much larger 
I scale, js in course of completion, with a view 
I to the benefit of the eastern pot of th 1 Doab. 

! It consists ill the formation ol a oanM pur- 
poscs of irrigation, from the light side of tho 
flanges, at Knnkhul, about three miles below 
Hurdwar, to flow thiough the Doab. 

The chief rivers of Kuh.irmipoie - -theUanges, 
Jumna, Hmdon. Uuhimm Kolam-are sepa- 
! ralt-ly described in fhe alphabeti. al nrrange- 

iment. a , . , , , 

j i lie population of the didnetjs returned at 
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801,325. The afollowiug official return dis- 
tinguishes the towns and villages of the district 
into classes according to their population : — 

Number with less than 1 ,000 inhabitants 1,338 

Ditto Vvith more than l',000 and less than 5,000 144 

Ditto with more than 5,000 and less than 10,000 5 

Ditto with more than 10,000 and less than 50,000 4 

Total 1,481 

On the dismemberment of the Mogul empire, 
subsequently to the victory gained by Ahmed 
Shah Durani, the circar of Suharunpore was, 
about the year 17 57, given by the conqueror 
to Najib-u-doula, a Rohilla chief. He was 
succeeded by his son Zabetakhan, on whose 
death, in 1785, the territory devolved r i,o his 
son Gholam JCaudir, infamous for his cruelties 
at Delhi, when, a few yeais afterwards, he 
obtained possession of that city ..and of its 
miserable sovereign, whom, after subjecting to 
every insult which malice and insolence could 
devise, he deprived of sight by the point of his 
dagger ; thus consummating a series of ex- 
cesses, which* a cautions historian has pro- 
nounced to be “almost without parallel in 
the history of the world." r,The Mali rat ta 
chief Scindia subsequently dispossessed the 
wretch of his conquest, and avenged the 
wrongs of the unhUppy ruler of Delhi upon the 
person of his brutal enemy ; for though Gholam 
sought safety in flight, ho was not destined to 
find it, being pursued and taken by the «Mah- 
rattas, loaded with irons, and exposed in a 
cage. Subsequently ho was deprived of bis 
eyes, nose, ears, bands, and feet, and thus 
horribly mutilated was ordered to be sent back 
to Delhi. He, however, never reached the 
scene of his atrocities, having died on tho road. 
Scindia could scarcely add to the calamities of 
the imperial prisoner, but he still retained him 
in durance, making use of the emperor’s name 
for his own purposes, <>ill the English, by the 
capture of Delhi, deprived hirn of the custody 
of the pageant prince. With the British 
government Scindia continued obstinately, 
though vainly, to contend. The vigorous 
policy of the tylarquis Wellesley, enforced by 
the extraordinary military ability which that 
profound statesman had at his disposal, ulti- 
mately left the Mahratta no choice but sub- 
mission ; and in the sweeping cessions made 


India ; and those agreeable features, with the 
dwellings of the British residents arranged 
about the town, give the place a European 
air. Jacquemont styles it one of the hand- 
somest English stations in Ifidia. Here is a 
celebrated botanic garden belonging to the 
Ea.st- India Company, arranged and matured 
by the successive care of two r eminent botanists, 
Dr. Royle and Dr. Ealconer. 'The former thus 
describes the success attained in acclimating 
and cultivating the productions of various 
countries: — “We have collected in one place 
and naturalized in the open air the various 
fruit-trees of very different countries ; as of 
India, China, Cabul, Europe, and America." 
This variety of vegetation U attributed by Dr. 
Royle to the great langoof temperature, which 
extends from the freezing-point to about 100 & , 
combined with the influence of tine periodical 
rains ; and frotn those causes he considers th<$ 
botanical capability of this locality “as being 
nearly the northern limit cf the flora of India, 
as well as the southern boundary of that which 
is called the oriental or Persian region.” The 
choice of situation for the pupnose of forming 
the garden was made with gicat judgment. 
The tropical situation of a >>otanicaI garden 
maintained at Calcutta was found, as might 
have been expected, very unfavourable for 
realizing niauy of the advantages which it was 
established to promote. Suharunpme offered 
a more temperate loc.ility ; and tho com- 
* parative proximity of the Himalaya Mountains* 
aihled greatly to the strength of its claims to 
selection, while an old endowment afforded 
means for making so hopeful amexperiment at 
a reduced rate of cost. The garden was formed • 
in 1817 ; in 1826 a medical garden was annexed 
to it, and a nursery in* connection with it was 
formed m the adjoining hill district of Mus- 
soorie ; but a few years afterwaids the charge 
for the medical ga den waH abolished, and 
| sundry other reductions enforced, by the 
minute frugality of Lord William Bentinck. 
The effect of this cutting down was sub- 
sequently found to bo a diminution of the 
utility of the establishment. Lot d Auckland 
I manifested great anxiety for the success of the 
| institution, aud a strong desire to restore its 
| efficiency; deeming this important, as well 
I because the garden was an objected great 


by him to the British in 1803, by the treaty of 1 interest to the inhabitants, as on the ground of 
Suijee Anjengaum, the district of Suharunpore its obvious tendency to the extension of know- 
was included. ledge, and to the promotion of the benefit berth 

of Asia and Europe. Steam navigation w^s at 
SUHARUNPORE. — The principal place of this pcinod beginning to display its advantages 
the British district of the wunc name, under as a connecting link between Great Britain 
the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. It is and her possessions in India, and thus were, 
situate on the small river Dumoulao, and about opened facilities previously unknown for the 
a mile E. of the Doab Canal, in an open, levol interchange of the scedty plants, and trees of 
country, rendered fertile by tho irrigation the two quarters of the World ; to the advance- 
derived therefrom, though naturally rather ment of agricultural, horticultural, and bo- 
sandy. The immediate environs arc rendered tanical science, and to the probable increase of 
pleasing by numerous groves of mangoes and the comforts mid gratification of the tastes of 
palms, and inclosures of cactus and euphorbia, the inhabitants of countries widely separated 
Altogether the scene ‘displays the- results of by distance ; thus making them mutually con- 
care and intelligence not usual in this part of tributoty to the wants of each other, and clT- 
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labourers in -diffusing tho elements of enjoy 
ment, physical and intellectual. To effect* the 


8TTHPOO, in the British district of Muttrjf, 
lieut.-gov. of .the N.W. Provinces, a town on 


necessary improvements involved a bmall ad- J the route from Muttra to Fnttyguih, 30 miles 
ditional expense^; but tho rop resell tali on s of!K. by N. of the firmer. Lat." 27" 27', long, 
tlic Oovernor-dcncral were effectual, and in , 78" 13'. . * # 


SUHPSWAN, in the British district of 
lout -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 

t TI...1 i _ II • r 


] 840 the Court <*T Directors gave their sanction j H 

" t0 . Vv” feq'ii Hi t e measures for placing the BmUoon/lio 

• establishment of Of garden m such a state as towB on the r<mie fri)m I!m]aonri to Re - Waree ' 
shouhl insure its elhcieiiov for the purposes for 1 2; , I1)ile!i w> of the former. Lat. 2, S’ 4', long 
which it was maintained. By tins, and by 1 73° r } Q f ® 

retaining at home the«scrviccs of Pr. Boyle, I ■ 

to attend to tho promotion by all practicable I SUJNAIR. — A river rising in the British 
means of the development of the vegetable | district of Suugor and Neibudda, in lat. 
resources of India, an impetus was given to , ^ long. 78 ' 3.3', a few miles south of tho 
the very important objects in view, which j town of Lindwall, and flowing about sixty 
cannot fail to issue in a large amount of I miles through the territory of Scindia, falls, 
benefit. The garden of Su ha run pore, G80| ontlie bdt side, into the damme, a feeder of 
yards in its greatest length, aud 470 in its 1 fhe Betwa, in lat. 25° 8', long. 78 ' 42'. 


greatest brdhdlh, is an object of much beauty 
as well as utility, being tastefylly laid out witli 
many delightful walks and carnage-roads. 

At Suliarunpove is a felt, and also a military 
cantonment . it has also been selected as tho 


SURE AT, in the British district of Myn- 
poorie, the piincipal place of the pergunnah 
of the same name, a town on the route from 
All \ gui h to Mynpoorio, and 21 mileR N.W. of 
the latter. There is a bazar, and water and 


locality for a government stud depot. Here, | supplies are abundant: the eduntiy is flat, 


in the groat 4ngonomctrieal survey of th 
Himahtya, was the principal station, where all 
• the most valuable olmei \ations, whether of 'sive waste plain, which would form an excel 
latitude, longitude, *ir azimuth, were made. ; lent exemsmg-ground for ji0,000 men. The 
The population of th- town is 37,908, as, mad 111 thb part of the route is good. Lat. 
shown by oflicial return prepared in 1848; 27° 2d', long. 78° 5U\ 

elevation above the sea 9M) feet: distant ., ri r,, lir „ . . 

N.W. from Calcutta 1.007 miles. Lat. 29 63’, • , M 'M L' .A "vT • ‘r ’Z 

• side of t lie Sutlej, which separator* it from tho 


' long. 77 J 36' 

SUHAWAU, in the British district of 
Mynpoorce, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pi evinces, 
, a town on the * route from Mynpooree to 
Moradabad, 40 miles N. of the foimer. Lat. 
27° 4 S', lour. 78* 55'. # 


open, and but partially cub vated. Imme- 
diately noith aid cast of the town is an exten- 


H(*mCKLA, in the P.rilish .lislrict *bf 1 ,0 "g- 7fi ‘ 


Cis-Sutloj hill states. It is about lifty-two 
miles in length tiom east to west, and twenty 
in breadth, having an aica of 420 squat e miles, 
containing a population of 14,052, and yielding 
to the rajah a revenue of 80,000 rupees. 
Sukliet, the principal place, is in lat. 31° 33', 


56'. 


(lornckpoor, licut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro 
vineea, a town on the* r< fite from Oomckpoor 
to Khachi, 3S miles NW ”,JV. of the former. 
Lat. 27' 13', long. Ml tC* * * 

SrilESKOOIb in the British district of 
Bipiour, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route fi om Bijnour to Pilleehheet, 
33 milc» R E. by E. of thcfoimer. Lat. 2!) 8', 
long. 78 J 4J'. 

SUIWCSPOOR, in tho British district of 
Bijuonr, Tien t. -gov. of tlio N.W Provinces, a 
town on the route from Moradabad to liurd- 
war, and 22 mi lea N.W. from the former. It 
is a very filthy place, remarkably crowded 
witfl hogs. Pavubon remark", “ Pork ought 
to be cheap, tor the neighboui iug fields, roads, 
0 ravines, and pools, were covered with these 
filthy untutored animals.” There is a bazar, 
and water is plentiful.* Sulie.spoor contains a 
population of 6,442 inhabitants.^ Lat. 29° 7\ 
long. 78’ 41 # . 1 

SU II ES POO K A , in the British district 
of Miyzapoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro 
vinces, a town on the route from Mirzapoor^.o 
Patna. 27 miles E. of the former, Lat. 25 ^ 9', 
long. 83° 2'. 


StJKKRUNP. — A town in the British 
district of Hydrabad* province of Scinde, 
presidency of Bombay, 50 mifes N. of Hydra- 
bad. Lat. 26° 7', long. 68 ^4 . 

SITKKUK, in Simle, a decaye I town on t^e 
west or right bank of the Indu", and opposite 
Korcr, on the eastern bank, tl^ island fortress 
|flf lUikkur lying between tl jiu. It is situate 
where a low limestone range slopes down to 
the ri\ cr’s bank, clothed in the neighbourhood 
of the town with luxuriant groves of date- 
palms. These groves, combined with the 
ruined but picturesque town of Sukkur, the 
river, the huge fortress of Bnkjfcur, and the 
town of Roree, situated on the bold precipice 
opposite, form a very noble landscape. In 
1839, # a British cantonment was made at 
Sukkur, which became converted from a scene 
of desolation and wretchedness t" one of 
activity and prosperity. Sukkm has still 
several towers, niosquts, and minarets stand- 
ing. One minaret is in a slate of considerable 
preservation, and, according to Kennedy, is 
100 feet high, and may be ascended by a 
winding stone staircase, affording access to 
the summit, whence ra a noble prospect. It 
is a heavy, ill-proportioned column, without 
939 
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ohiament. In (H commercial point of view, 
Sukkur h a position of some importance. 
With the view to the promotion and encou- 
ragement of trade, the British government, ir, 

1 351, o'CMolvo'd to establish commercial fairs in 
s-Sinde. Sukkur was selected as the site of one of 
these, which is appointed to tako place annually 
on the 1st of January, and to continue for the 
space of forty-five days. Lat. 27 J 40', long. 
6S\5T. 

SUKKANEU, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro 
vincas, a town on the route from Fuiruckabad 
to Juluun, 30 miles S.S.VV. of tho former. 
Lat. 27 J , long. 70° 29'. < 

SUKREEA. -A town in tho British district 
of Shahabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal. 38 miles 
N. Ik l)y E. ot Sasseiam. Lat. 25, 13', long. 
64 33. 

SUKROUDUH, in the British district of 
Suharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
r vinces, a town on the route from Suharunpoor 
to Hflrdwnr, 1*8 miles E. of the former. Lat. 
30°, long. 77 55'. 

SLKTEE. -A small raj, computed by tho 
political agent for the soutk-wrst frontier of 
Bcngil, within whose jurisdiction it is in- 
cluded, to be of the annual , value of 4,000 
lupoes; the tribute js 240 : the area is 268 
squar»* miles. Its centre is in lat. 21 \ 52', 
b>ng. 82° 52'. It appears to be well managed : 
the tribute is regularly paid, and th« people 
arc represented to he quiet and contented. 
The population is about 12, 000. 

SUKTEESUURil, in the British district of 
Mirznpore, a village, with foVt, 30 miles S.W. 
of Benares 20 S.E. of Mirzapoor. Lat. 
21 1 58', long. 82° 53'. 


STTKIJTPOOR, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lient.-gov. of the N.VV. Pio- 
vinces, a town on the route from Furruckabad 
to Jaloun, 31 miles S. by W. of the former^ 
Lat. 20" 57 long. 70 36. 

SUL ANA, in the territory of Indore, or. 
possessions of 1 1 olkar’w family, a town, tho 
principal place of a district iiti tho immediate 
possession of a petty Rajpoot rajah, descendant 
of a bcion of the Jodhpoor family, who, about 
the middle of the seventeen l Ji century, received 
an extensive grant of lands in this part of 
Lidia from Khahjehan, tho padshah of Delhi. 
The rajah is tributary to Scindia In 1819, 
some disputes respecting tribute having arisen 
between the parties, the British government 
inter|M'»sed, guaranteeing ail annual amount of 
42,000 rupees to Scindia, and non-interference 
and freedom from molestation to the rajah. 
Tho administration of the territory has been 
intrusted to a icgaicy during the minority of 
the present chief, and the country is said to be 
improving. Distant N.W. from Oojein 60 
miles, S.W. from Gwalior fort 285. Lat 
23° 2 ts'j long. 74° 55'. 4 

SULE. — A town within the dominions of • 
Gludal) Singli, tho ruler of Cariimere, situate 
136 miles E.K.K, from Siiinagur, and 95 mih s 
N E. by N. fiom Kangra. Lat, 33 1J , long*. 

77 O'. 

Si; LEE M BOOK, in the British district of 
Pameput, lieut.-gov. ot the N.W. Provinces,* 
a village on tlie loute from the city of Delhi 
to Jliecnd, ami 40 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 29° .7, long. 76 56'. 

SULEEMPOOK, in the British district of 
Bool u ml shuhur, lieut gov. nf the N.W. Pro- 
| vmoos, a village on tin* route fiom Kh^gunj 
[to Meerut, ami 58 miles S. ot the Ulttr. Lat. 


SUKT1IA, a river of Malvva, rises in lat. j 28 20, long. 78 1'. ^ 

21" 38', long. 76 18, Knd, flowing northerly SULEMPOOR, iy^tho British district of 
for seventy miles through the territory of , ^. VWI1 p (Corj lieut.,gov. qf the N.W. Pi owned, 
Scindia, falls iuto the Xerbudda river oil the j a town on the route from Gawnpoor to hut- 
left side, iu lat. 22 11', long. 76 41'. jtchpoor, 11 111110-1 S.E. of the former. Lat. 


SUKULDEAH, in the British distrjet of 26 J 21', long. 80 J 32'. 

Benares, lieut.-„ov. of the N.W. Provinces, #j SULEMPOOR, 111 the British district of 
town on the route from Chunar to Dinaporc, jOoruckpoor. lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pio- 
28 milc.s N.E. of the former, 118 S.W. of the ( vinces, a small town in the pt'tgunnah of 
latter. Supplit a and water arc abundant. Sdempoor Majhowli, situate on the nt,ht lank 
Lat. 25° 2V, long. S3 of the Little G unduck. Its original donomi- 

SUKULPUR. — A village on the right Dank | nation was Nagar, which was changed to 
of the Goplah, in the British district ol j Islampoor, in honour of a fajah who, on Inh 
B areilly, division of Pillibbcct, lieut.-gov. of conversion to Mahometanism, took tho njimc 
the N.JW. Provinces. Lat. 29° 4', long, of Islam Khan, and subsequently, by corrup- 
79° 38'. tion, the name became ttulempoor. It contains 

KUKTTRTAL, in the Britiah district of °"ly e *g^l ; y houses ; but Majindi, on the oppo- . 
Muzuffurn ugur, lien*, -gov. of the N.W. (Vo- or s *dc of tho Gnndnck, contains 200 ; 
vinces, a small fort and assemblage of dwell- ; ‘ ml tlle two P ,1 «‘e» are Usually considered as 
ings, about half a mile from the right bank of lining one town, the former being the Malio- 
the Ganges, which is navigable from the sea to me,lfl, b the^thcr the Hindu part. Distant 
this point, where, according to Forster, the N.K* from Goruckpoor Cantonment 45 Hides, 
channel shoals so as to become fordable. Ad - 1 ^ ^ > l°0fi>* 83 57 . 

joining the place on the went are ruined forti- rSULEVMPOOR, in the Britiah district of 
ficationa, erected by Zafttah Khan,» a Pathan Budaoon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
chief. Lat. 29° 29', long. 78° 3'. town on the route from Budaoon to Shahjo- 
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hanpoor, 18. miles E. of tlic funner. Lat. Lucknow to Shahjehanpoor, 5^ miles NAV. <rf 
k 2>> 1 , long. 79 30. the former. Tennant, who saw* it at the closu 

SULIM AN MOUNTAINS.— An extensive th( * I ^ century, .states, “The village of 

iiiul loft y range, forming tlie western boundary 1 Nultangunge consists of mud houses wholly, 
of the British empire in fmlia. They may be * 1 ^ ,lrtl L hi full repair. * It isf>ne trf 
,ci)iisulej ed to c&nmenc.e in lat. 33’ 50', and i fow towns in India which does not exhibit , 
hum that; cj narter stretch due south, in nearly I Tnar ^ H (, f decay. Even here, however, are the 
the seventieth *iuV>liaii of longitude, to the nmi-s of far uu.w durable and extensive^itic*^ 
mountain.'! about Hu mind and Kaliun, and to 0, *)y vestige is to he traced by large 

lat. 29 , att.iining thetr greatest height in lat. lnnU ! lt,B , hnck-dust. It has a small bazar, 
3 1 3 o', where the Taklit i-Sulunnn, or “ Suli- !l,, d w well Huppbed \vith water. Lat. 26 58', 
man’s seat,” t ailed *ilso Kliaisa Gliar, is 11,000 i°ng. 80 Jo . 

feet above the sea. This summit does not SULTANKITAN VVALA, in Sirbind, a 
enter within tin* limit of perpetual congelation, small town on the route from FVrozponr to 
being devoid of snow during the height of Simla^ and 11 miles AY of the fonnei place It 
summer. Of its geological structure scarcely is abundantly supplied with water from three 
anything is known: Vigne only states that ! good wells ; the surrounding country is level, 
“it consists of recent formations, principally I and has a rich soil, bearing luxuriant ci ops of 
sandstone and secondary limestone, abounding I grain in th* few cultivated places. It belongs 
in ammonites and other mm ine exuvia.*, the to a Sikh chief under Liitish protect ion and 
strata being much shattered aiM eon toi ted, and control. Tie* road in tins part «f the loute 
often overlaid, by 7 slftngle.” The eastern deeli- is good. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by 
vityr tlip.s rather steeply to the valley of the Loodiana, 1,157 miles. Lat. 30 f»,V, long. 

Indus, giving rise to numerous watercouises, 7P 4*2'. 


w Inch fertilize the Derajat, and are expended 1 SULTAN POOP, or KU.A T , in the liorth- 
by ab3,rptum or irrigation. The western [fast of the Pmtjab, and on the smitln rn slope 
declivity is much more gradual, to the desert of the Himalaya* is the capital of the 7 aj, or 
(able laud ol HfWCKtftui. Lt is icmarkable that smaH state, of Kulu. ft i^situate on a tuan- 
yo stieam rising m . ‘ range is known to gular tongue of laud between the liver I leas 

icaeh the sea in any direction, or by an v | and a feeder flowing into it on the rigid side, 

ohanmj, except the Kurum, which discharges , The southern, oi lower pait, which is next the 
, a scanty volume of ^vater into the Indus, j n\ er , contains the residence (*f the rajah ; and 
nl»<i\< Jvala lbigh The greatest dimension ofhmitli of ilns, and separated from it by a small 
the range is from north to south, and is a little J baz.u, .s the upper part of the town, coitsist- 
moie than 3^0 miles. The Suliman range i S |ing of the houses of tiaders, shopkeepers, and 
, geiieially consult* td the pcciilinr scat of the lartifheis. The pi ificipal mipuit.s are chintzes, 
aboriginal Afghans, Nowheio is vegetation | coarse cottons, and woollens, and tin; returns 
more vigorous ,fnd vaiitd. The sides of the | are made in opium and muA, the traffic being 
mountain marly to ‘the summit are (lotlwd conducted by wandeiiug meiulicaifts, of whom 
with dense and lofty forests, and the valleys gu**t nu Albers anive liere on tin ir route to 

overgrown with a gi\ at variety of indigenous various places of pilgrimage in the mountains, 

trees, shrubs, and ilowers. The place is, as Mom*croft ohseives, “of no 

SULKEA.-- A ].o}.rious suburb of Calcutta, population or extent.’ Lat. 31° f>7', 

situate on the opposite or western -ide of the long. 77 9. 

river Ilooghly. The government have here SULTAN POOP, in the B itish district*of 
extensive godovvns or w. n tdmuses for the recep • Agri^ a village on the route from the city of 


turn of salt. Lat. 22 31', long. 488 ° 24'. Agra to Joy pore, a 

Xrr.l.AN, ill (lie .letch Donah division of fo ™‘ er ; The road i 
the 1'iinpil* a town H.tuatcd 13 miles S. from rati, er heavy, Uie cor 
the left "Wink of the Jliclum, 60 miles \Y.tt.AY. ~ { ’ 011 £' * L 

of the towm of Gujerat. , Lnfc. 32 23', long. ^ l LTANPOO 


Agra to .ley pore, and two i#iles \Y. of the 
I former. The road in this part of the route is 
I rather heavy 7 , tfie country well cultivated. Lat. 


of the tow'ii of Gujerat. , Lnfc. 32 23', long. ^ 1 LT AN 1*00 K. or SULTAN POO L- 
yg y OUDE, in the kingdom of (Hide, so named in 

’l.ttt rivivk.! toi . vn r\ r n contradistinction from Sultanpoo^Pcnarts the 

SDU.IVAVS Sl'AND -Ono of the ind l , ace of thc ,,t (he same 

gr.*,, forming the Mere;,.. A. eh ipe ago, situate >, f , 9i ' tuate tho !uft , lanU (lf ^ tioom- 
ah<mt 2 imloH W of the coast ol lonamcn.... tep Jt was f olU]0V l v (h o capital of the 

. t ln tliuly-Mx mi es in len S h and three m „ lrille of low oil ; t c, who once pos- 

l.roadth. I .at. 10 SO, long. 98 20. . ses8e(l .. the „ h()le trlct n.mi (ion-kpore to 

JSUL(X)M 111111, in* thc territory of Oodcy- B un dlecuud and Sanger, aud the Urge per- 
l>ore «>r Mewar, a town on the route from £ UU1 i;di 0 f Bhudoce, in Penares ” At that 
Necruuch to Baroda, 91 miles S.W. of former, tj inG was naine d Kosbh.-iwanpur ; was situ- 
1/6 N.E. of latter. It is of considerable size, a ^ e amidst an immense jungle, harbouring 
is walled, and has a bazar. Elevation above tigers and wild elephants and had a lampart 
the sell .876 feet. Lat. 24^7', long. 74° 9'. m G ,ght mile.', in circumfmence, strengthened by 
S1JLTANGUNJ, in the territory of Oude, bastions. • It was by oue of the early 

a small town on the y.)ute by ShahaUad from j Ghorian inv.odors of India, supjm se ^ by Butter 
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to have been IfaLKubad, who reigned from 
1286 to P289. *The city, with its walls, was 
destroyed : on the ruins, now forming a shape- 
less heap of bricks, the conqueror constructed 
a fort* still 4 remaining, but partially ruined, 
though containing habitable residences, occu- 
pied by the foujdar, or commandant of police, 
and his followers. North-west of the fort is 
an antique mosque, built by the sultan ; and 
there are afew smaller mosques, built by S:\iy ids. 


though at the distance of nearly GOO miles to 
the north. The wells of the cantonment, from 
forty to sovonty feet deep, are cut through firm 
kunkar at little expense, and yield good water,, 
notwithstanding the calcarious nature of the 
soil, and the copious efflorc? ,ence of nitrate, 
carbonate, and sulphate of spda, which appears* 
on the surface. Snakes fire numerous, par- 
ticularly the two deadly species kaiait and 
cobra di eapcllo ; but tht effects of their bites 


or reputed descendants of Mahomet, the founder | are generally found to yield to prompt treat- 


of Islam. The town having neither trade nor 
manufactures, is decaying, an^consists for the 
most part of old biick houses, though there 
are a few new ones ; among others, a large 
residence built by the vakeel or envoy of the 
Lucknow durbar. The population is estimated 
by Pmtter at 1,500, including 1,000 Mussul- 
mans. The Jhiii-.li cantonment is on the right 
of t lie river, and communicates with the left 
bank by ferry, being, oven in the dry season. 
100 yards wide, four feet deep, and navigable 
for large boats. Remote hydraulic action of 
the stream ha% excavated a small valley, ex- 
tending along its course, from ten to 100 feet 
in breadth, on each side from the present 
banks, and with brows rising about ten feet 
above the height of the present stream when 
lowest, and half ttfat height during the rains. 
The site of the cantonment is sixty feet above 
the brow of the vaR»y, and preserved from 
malaria east and we-t by dry, banen, and un- 
dulating ground. On the north is the river; 
on the south cultivated ground, set ofT by a 
range of stone pillars. The station has the 
inestimable advantage of perfect drainage, 
occasioned by its proximity to a great stream, 
that never ovei flows the brows of the narrow 
valley down which it holds its course. There 


incut by brandy and laudanum. The commu- 
nication by water, by the course of the (loom- 
tee, is easy, though tedious, with Lucknow, 
Uhazeepore, Juan pore, and Benares. The 
roads in every direction arc very bad. The 
cantonment, originally built to contain an 
entire brigade, was occupied at tin* date of the 
last returns by a regiment of irregular cavalry. 
Distant S E. fion* Lucknow 92 miles, N. from 
Allahabad 59, jrom Calcutta, by Allahabad, 
5o 2. Lat. 20 10', long. f2 8'. 

SULTAN POOL* SIVA LA, in the British 
district of Suharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Saharun- 
pooi* to Simla, JO miles N.N.W. of theiormer. 
Lat. 30’ 5', long. 77 32'. 

SULTANPORK.- A town ,n rthe British 
district of Jhirncah, lieut. gov. of Bengal, 38 
miles N. I)}' AY\ of Puineah. Jj.it. 20 J D/, 
long. 87° 23'. 

SULTANWAJJ GAM. — A town in the 1 
Rajpoot state of Jessulmeer, 41 miles N. from 
Jessulmeer, and 120 miles E. by S. from Buk- 
kur. Lat. 27 29', long. 70 50'. 

SUM RALKA1L or SUMALKA, in the 
British district of Jhyieeput, ’Aent.cgov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a small town on the, 


I m . >v . ji ro\iuues, a sriuuJ town on the ,goute 
care, consequently, no marshes m tlm immedi- , f rom the city of Delhi to Knrnal, and 45 miles 
ate vicinity, and none of any considerable size w.W. of the former. Jt has a small bazar, 
within such distance *3 to contaminate the ( an( j a i ar g e caravanserai, once a tine structure, 
atmosphere. The climate is generally charac- 1 but now; much dij^fatod. Water is obtained 
teiized by dryness, comparative coolness and f rom W0 1H Lat. 29° 14', long. 77° 5'. 
salubrity, with the exception of epidemic ami ' SUMBln7I in tll0 Til . iti?ll district of 
contagious attections. In persons recently!.. , . , f d 

„ #. i m „ i i , Moradabad, lieut. -gov. ot the N.W. J*iovinces, 

arrived from damper places, the excessive dry- 1 . .*. . H r « , , , . , „ * 

ness produces ‘'’catarrhs, toothache, earache, , a t0 . w "“ n r “ u ‘“ f '™" toA1Iy ' 

acute rheumatism, chapped hands aud feet 22 }\ r ?' r J the ' 1 u l” “ Utl,,n 

and elcphautiatis ; still, the station is UUj / 5 ' Lafc ' 28 SS * ton 8- ' 8 . . 

from all endemic diseases of an important' ^ MBl LlIEltUJf, in the British* district 
nature, and altogether is one of the healthiest ' of Muzufurnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
localities in the plains of Hindoo-Han. The Provinces, a town on the route from Muzu fur- 
westerly wiqds, which prevail from November' ny £ ur to Moradabad, 18 iiriles^S.E. by E. of 
to June, produce dr/ness, accompanied by con- ! the former. Lat. 29 19, long. // 59. 
siderabl# cold, until March, and increasing in KlTMP>ULPOBE, the chief place in the 
temperature for the remaining period of their district of the same name, is situate on tlm 
prevalence, towards the close of which they ( left bank of the Malianuddy, in lat. 21 Q 29', 
are so Bultry as to resemble the blast from a . long. 84°. Little information is available as to 
powerful fumiu^. Easterly winds prevail j this place ; but it is stated to extend 'for about 
during the rainy season, from the latter part | two miles along the bank of the river, and to 
of June to tbe early part of October, and are contain some pagodas and other buildings of 
always loaded with damp, disagreeable to the' solid character. There is a foit, which, when 


sensations and oppressive to the spirits. For 
a few days at the close of the rainy season, the 
air is so clear, that Dnoulagiri, c*ie of the 
highest summits of the Himalaya, is visible, 


the place was visited by the British agent in 
1«44, was in ruins. . There iH little or no trade, 
though the river, affording the means of wateij 
carriage to Cuttack and the sea, is open for 
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small boats throughout the year, and for large 
ones during six or eight months. The climate 
is said to be most fatal to the European con- 
stitution. 

• 

SUMBULPORE, formerly a raj, now a 
•British district, within the range of torritory 
subject to the rcftitrol of the political agent 
for the south- Wbst frontier of Bengal. With 
the exception of twp fcinall detached portions, 
it is bounded on the no^tli by the native states 
of Kyghur and (Wngpoor ; on the east by 
Eon ei and Boinbra ; on the south bySonepoor 
and Patna; and on the west by those of Phool- 
jee, Saiunghur, and Buigurh. It extends 
from hit. 21°— 2r o', long. 83° 6- -81° 51'; 
is 112 miles iu length from cast to west, and 
sixty in breadth ; and it embraces an area of 
4,693 square miles. The river Mahanuddy 
flows through it, and divides # it into two un- 
equal pails, tho larger lying or^tho light bank 
<»t Ahe river The pastern portion of this dis- 
tnct is moimthinou& and woody, the northern 
and western parts generally of a more level 
character, and afsomc places greatly depressed. 
The v«41ey of Sumbulpore, according to J)r. 


tho finest diamonds in the jvo^d. These gen* 
are occasionally found in the bed of the 
Mahanuddy, and at the mouths of other rivers 
which terminate in JPt. Cold, but not in largo 
quantities, is also found in .the same situations. 
The quality of the diamond is chaiacterized by ( 
a classification bearing the names of the four 
chief Hindoo castes, the most valuable* being 
called a Biahmin. The diamond-searchers are 
employed in their occupation from the month 
of November to the rainy season. They are 
said to be a very dissipated raefi. 

The population of Sumbulpore, including 
that of the hiirforts, is estimated at 274,000. 
Tho great mass is composed of Hindoos of tho 
lowest castes, hut tho chiefs and principal land- 
holders claim the dignity of Rajpoots. Thole 
is no cmnnilrco worth notice. Tlie raj was 
gratuitously conferred by the British govern- 
ment on a chief named Sahi, without “words 
of inheritance.” It was, however, continued to 
two successors ; but on the death of the latter 
of them without male issue, in 1849, it was 
annexed to the British dominions. Measures 
were immediately taken fo* the abolition of 
the transit-duties, and for effecting other iiu- 


, Boyle’s observations, is only 410 feel above the 
level of the sea, The buil of tli is valley is 
alluvial, and prtiduee*’ ; n great abundance anti 
jvrfection, rice, wneat, and sugarcane. The 
first of these productions is reported to be of 
the finest quality, and the latter two grow 
•with a luxuriance not Airpasscd in any part of 
India. According to the natives, the soil is v\ ell 
suited to the cultivation of tin* poppy, and they 
allege that it \ffas formerly grown with ad van 
•tage. Indigo, it is believed, might be culti- 
vated with success, as the wild plant abounds. 
Swannis and jliils e\i$t in this distiiet, *as in 
otheiF within the limits of the agency to whiA 
it belongs. Those become diy in Apid orj 
May, and fill again m tke commencement of 
the lams. Stagnant wafr*- is not by the natives 
deemed injurious ; and* so i.lr from halting i 
drains foi the purpose of carrying it off, they 
reserve it carefully for ii ligation, and seem 
quite insensible to the diyagieeable iffluvia 
which it sends out. It is said that they do 
not buffo i to any great ( a tent from its effects ; 
and it lias Upon suggested, that the suifacc, 
being generally covered with plants, which 
give out a large proportion <jf oxygen, this 
provision of nature may tend to counteract the 
insults which might otherwise arise from such 
deleterious accumulations. The hot winds 
begin to blow about the 20th March, and con- 
tinue till tho commencement of the rains, 
.which in this district ia usually about the 1st 
duly. 

The arilmal and vcjetablo productions of 
Sumbulpore are similar to those of the adjacent 
districts. Extensive forests of teak furnish an 
abundant supply of that valuable wood. In 
niinorals, the district does not* appear to be 
rich, except iu that productipn, which in popup 
lar estimation ranks as the most valuable. 
Stihbulpore has universally been celebrated for 


( provements. 

, SUM BUTt. — See Samuii^. 

I SUM BUB BUB, in the British district of 
1 Cawnporc, lieut. gov. of-jthe NAV. Piovineos, 
a vilUge on the route from the cantonment 
j of Futtehgurh to that of Cavvnpoie, and 18 
| mile 4 s N.W. of tlie latter. Lat. 26° 39', long. 
80 13'. 

STM DO, Biyssahir, a village in the 

district of Koonawar, is situate on a small 
level space near the south-eastern base of the 
M anerung Bass, and six miles distant from it. 
The village has been formed here in conse- 
quence of the pasture yielded by the ground, 
iirigated from the snovw above, and the nbun- 
idant fuel from a forest of birches, the highest 
I iu locality to be met with on the vast moun- 
tain-range rising to the north-west. Elevatioji 
above the sea 12,915 feet. Lat. 31° 52', long. 
78 2.V. 

SUMDDN, or SUMJIM, in the British 
district of Euiruckabad, lieut. -gov. of tlie 
NAY. Provinces, a small town on the loute 
from Caw n pore to the cantonment of Futteh- 
gurh^andlK miles 8. of the latter. Lat. 27° 7 
long. 79" 46'. 

SITMJOK.- A town of Buimlh, 13 miles 
W. fiorn the right bank of the Khyemlwen 
river, and 206 miles N.\V. by N. fr<ftn Ava. 
Lat. 24 u 28', long. 94 ’ 40', 

SUMMAHN.— A town of Enrmah. situate 
on the left bank of tlie Irawady ri 1 or, and 
70 miles N. fixun Promo, bat. 19" IS, long. 
y4 56'. 

SUMxMEF, in (luzernt, a town near the 
left bank of the liver Saraswati. Its chief, a 
Mussulman, and member of the influential 
family of Ifcibi, being jfEo chief of Tiadunpoor, 
is atvled Nawaub of Badunpur and Summee. 
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IFis annual income has beon stated to be 

1.50.000 rupees ; and. be yearly tenders a 
horse and clothes as acknowledgment of fealty 
to the Guieowar. Lat. 2& w 40', long. 71° 40'. 

SUMMEl-KOUM.- A town of Burmah, 
situate on the left bank of the Ira wady liver, 
and 01 miles W. by S. from Ava. Lat. 21° 44', 
long. bo J 5'. 

SUMNAP001L — A town in the territory 
ofNagpoor, 1)1 miles N.E. by E. from Nag- 
poor, and 39 miles E. from Seuni. Lat. 22’, 
jj>ng. 80 15'. 

HU MOD UTTE E. — A town in the British 
district of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 
41 mites E. by S. of llelgaum. Lat. 40', 
long. 75 * 11'. 

SUM1TKJL in Bundeleund, a small raj or j 
pi int ipaliiv under the political superintendence ' 
of tin* lieutenant-governor of the North- VVe.st 
Provinces. It lies between lat. 25 42' — 

25° 57', long. 78’ 51'- -70° 11 : it is estimated 
“ to comprise 175 square miles, and was sup- 
posed in 1^32 to contain seventy-two villages, 

\\ itl» a population of 28,000 soul-.. The re 
venue was then estimated at fivV lacs (50,000/.), 
aud in LS37 at 4,50,000 rupees (45,000/).” 
This .state maintains a disproportiouate force ; 
namely, 800 horse, foity-five artillerymen, and 

4.000 infantry. It wps originally severed from 
tlie teiritory of Oorcha or Tehree, but the 
time and causes of the event do not appear to 
be ascertained. The rajah, in compliance with 
his repeated solicitations, was in 1817, by 
treaty, placed under British protection. The 
town of Sumpter is situate in lat. 25' 51', long. 
78 58'. 

SUMBOO BEEGUM. — Sec Sjrijh \na. 

SUMS KB, or SONAIK, in the British 
district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on t^ic route from l)elhi 
to the town of Meerut, and 15 miles N.E. of 
the former. Lat. 28 J 44', long. 77° 28'. 

SUNA, in the British district ofAUygurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the NAY. Provinces, a village on 
the route froii) the cantonment of Aliglnh to 
that of Mynpooree, and 42 miles N.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 27 30', long. 78° 40'. 

SUNASSEE COTTA H.— A town in the 
British district of ‘ Dinajepore, presidency of 
Bengal, 70 miles N. of Dinajepore. Lat. 2r?° 33', 
long. 88" 23 . 

SUN DEEP. — An island at the mouth of 
the Megna river : it is fertile, abounding with 
cattle, but free from tigeis and other wild beasts 
which infest the neighbouring continent. Its 
length is about eighteen miles, and six broad. 
Lat. 22- 30', long. 91° 32'. 

SUNDELLA, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from Lucknow to Sliahjc- 
hanpoor, 30 miles N.W. of the former, 65 S.E. 
of the latter. It is situate on a level exjian.se, 
is half a mile in length, and has many brick- 
built houses, and a ^mall mud* fort, little! 
capable of resisting attack. The inhabitants , 


arc principally Patans. 
80 J 34'. 


Lat. 27° 4', long. 


SIINDEKBUNDS.- -A maritime tract of 
British India, within the jurisdiction of the 
government of Bengal. Tins tmet may be 
described as a crowded cluster of small marshy' 
islands, sejiarated by narrow channels, in sonic 
places containing binckish, In others trcsl, 
water, and generally cmjer flic lnfiuoricu ol 
the tide. These islands have obviously been 
formed by the deposition* of the enormous 
quantity of earth swept down by the Gang* s 
during its periodical inundations This allu 
vial aicbipelago, moasuicd from the mouth of 
the liver Hoogly, the most wo -tcni of the 
estuaries of the Ganges, in lat. 21 i O', long. 
8# 3', to the island of Kahanahud, in hit. 22 , 
long. DO 1 30', extends about 1 5Ni miles ; and, 
thus defined, Bie SiimU ibund disturb is 
bounded on tl^e south by the Bay of Beug.-d ; 
on the east aud noi th-e.^l by tb ■ ButLh li - 
trict of Backergunge ; on Lho north by the 
British districts Jes^ore and Baraset ; «>n the 
north-west by the Bullish ^district of tin* 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs ; and on theiwesthy 
the estuary of the Hoogly. Tt is about seventy - 
five miles in bivadfli ; t)ie area is 0,500 oijunre 
ihilos. The juincipal channels by wlmh flic 
water of the Ganges at pit sent louhe, file 
Bay of Bengal, ouur in the following oidei, 
fiom west to l ast, from llie Hoogly towards 
the Meglma — L TheLMoiee ( binga, or oh. m-* 
ncl creek; 2. the Subtcrnookhi or Sin-eui ; 
3. the Thakooran, Hnlluri, or dumeiah ; i. 
tho Mutwal ; 5. the B mgadooi'n ; 6. the Gin 
Hiiba ; 7. the Koymungai , 8. the Molhnohoo ,• 
9. tin* Baypungn ; 10. the M’jrjatta m Kagga ; 
11. the Pussur ; l!T. the Bang.irah ; BJ. the 
Loormgottali ; 14. the Uahnabad ciiannel. 
Though these channels are navigable for the 
largest ciaft used fbr inland navigation, they 
arc in many j>art v so. ..airow, that tin* ngging 
of the vessels pljTug through them is entangled 
in tho branches of the tiees growing on the 
banks. Though there is sonic line liinbt r, tin* 
greater part of tho wood is of small growth, 
suitable only for budding boats, or for fire- 
wood, and for making chat coal lot the supply 
of Calcutta. As the islands rue every- 
where covered with woods, th 0 ^ atlord 
covert to lmmcmis tigers, vvild buffaloes, wild 
swine, monkeys, and deer. Tigers aic poou 
liarly numerous and darmfe, preying on the 
woodcutters and the Molunghecs, or those 
employed in extracting salt from the sea 
water. The quantity of salt obtaimd in tins 
way is very great, aud ftupplns the demand ofi 
the low'er provinces of Bengal. A large j>or- 
tion of these wastes is totally iir&claimablc, 
the soil being a loose sand, and the surface liable 
to be overflowed cither by unusually high tides 
OB the periodical inundations of the nvei. In 
1823 the extensive inland of Saugor was tots^Lv 
Ptibmcrgcd by the effects of a prolonged ami 
violent gale. However, notwithstanding rnaivy 
great bbsl/acles, improvement is makinf a 
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steady though slow progress. The tract has 1 
been divided into estates to the number of 
264, with an aggregate area of 1,800,000 1 
acres, which, on certain conditions, are giantcd 
to applicants by government. The first scheme 
for bringing the waste lands under cultivation 
was promulgatec^in 1825 : this was superseded 
in 1 830 by one mor$ favourable to the grantees ; 
but in 1853 the government came to the con- 
clusion that “ the paramount obji'ctin devising 
rules for the disposal *of lands in the Sunder- 
bunds is to effect Yi clearance of that pestilent 
jungle in the shortest possible period, and to 
remove the stigma which most justly attaches 
to the existence of such a nuisance almost 
within sight of the capital. Lying,” the 
Governor General adds, “between the Bay of 
I Vugs 1 and the inhabited paits of the delta, 
its accumulated and perpetually exhaling 
m alalia, urged by the bouJli-wesL monsoon, 
spieads disease and death eiver the whole 
country ; the traefc swarms with tigers and 
other wild beasts, whose ravages cause wide 
destiuction both oY life and piopoity. The 
improvement ef the revenue is an object of 
secondary importance.” The home authorities 
concurred with the local government in regard- 
ing the clearing of i»he Sundei bunds as a most 
desirable object, inr* ♦jyo of the improve- 
ment of the revenue ; and a revised scheme is 
under consideration. The importance attached 
by government to tin* imprnv pment sought, 
•and the liberality which it is dispo-ed to 
exeicise, aio shown by its renunciation of 
almost all immediate or proximate revenue, it 
being proposdfl, <yi the conditions of clearance 
* being duly fulfilled, to subject the land to pay- 
ments little mor#* than nominal, for a period 
evtemUng £o within *0110 year of a century, 
lb cels the staple aitiole, but one crop only in 
the year can be obtained. Besides this, the 
sugarcane and the in A 1 git plant have been in- 
tioduccd by the granted ; '»nd mulberpr-trccF, 
for feeding silkworm- ,• have % bcen planted to 
some extent. Wild honey is produced in great 1 
quantities in tins tract, and the markets of 
Calcutta are abundantly supplied with fish from 
the numerous channels and watercourses. The 
occupation of the fishermen is, however, not 
devoid of flanger, from the vast number of 
large antVfierce alligators. 

SUNDLEE.- A town nn tfie llajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, situate on the left bank of the 
Bounce river, and 76 miles W.S.W. from Jodb- 
pooA Lat. 25° 49', long. 72° 5'. 

SUNULEEPOOR, in the territory of Indore, 
,or possessions of Holkar’s family, a small town 
on the route from Baitool to Mow, 96 miles 
N.W. offbrmer, 89 S.E. of latter. It has a 
good bazar, is provided with water from a well 
and a small stream, and supplies are abundant : 
population about 1,500. Lat, 22° 32', lo%g. 
76 J 57'. • 

SUtflJLIPUR, in the -British district Sf 
AJoradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the towfi of*Morad- 
<iE ' 


abnd to Hurd war, and 10 nlles N.W. of tlnv 
former. Supplies for troops are obtainable, 
land wafer from wells. Elevation above tho 
sea 690 feet. Lat. 28° 5 S', long. # 78° 45'. 

STJNDOOA, in the British district Bf HUr- 
riana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, {f # 
village dim* to the southern frontier, ^owar^s 
Shekhawutee. Lat. 2S° 45', long. 75° 54'. 

SUN D1LTT, in Koonawar, a pass across the 
Himalaya range, extending from east to west, 
in the southern part of that district. This pass 
is so difficult, that the adventurous travellers 
the Gerards cotltd not induce any of the natives 
to guide them over it. “ The people repre- 
sents it as crossing two ranges, and said it 
was very seldom attempted, and was never 
open more than two mouths in the year ; so it 
is probably little below 16,000 feet.” Lat. 

31 ' 24', loug. 7b 2'. 

SUN DUN SERAI, in the British district 
of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. <»f tho N.W. Pro- 
vince.-, a village on the route from Aligurh to» 
the town of Moradabad, and 3*^ mile- S.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 28' 32', long. 7b J 30', 

SUNEH, iifthe district of Salon, territory 
of Oude, a town near the light bank of the 
river Saco, 65 miles S E. Liu know. The 
population is estimated by Butler at 6,000, of 
whom half are Mussulmans. Lat. 26' 5', long. 
8L° 24'. • 

sUnERAMPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Tipperah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
46 miles N. by W. of Tipperah. Lat. 24“ 6', 
long. 91 J 2'. 

SUN EVA MUNDI, in the British district 
of Bareilly, division of Pdlibhect, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Bareilly to Pctoragurli, and 64 miles 
N.H. of toe former. There is a ktzar here in 
the cool season, betweqp November and April, 
in which interval the mountaineers descend to 
exchange the products of the more elevated 
liegions for those of the plains Lat. 28 r 54', 

1 long, 79° 58'. 

SUNG LA, in Koonawar, ^ small town 011 
the right bank of the Buspa. It has a fine 
appearance, an<4 is built on a slope, with the 
houses rising one above the other, the scene 
being closed by the gigantic Ruldung peaks 
towering behind. The town has about fifty 
families, and is a place of some business, being 
the mart foi traders frtfm Gurwhal &nd Chooara, 
which districts send grain of various kiuds, and 
receive in return salt from Chinese Tartary. 
Elevation above the sea 8,600 feet. Lat. 
31° 25, long. 78° 19'. 

SUNGNUM, in Hussain r, admail town of 
the district of Koonawar, is situate on the left 
bank of the river Darbung, at the confluence 
of a torrent (the Bonkeeo) running from the 
north-east. Those streams yield water for the 
abundant irrigation of the fertile dell in which 
the town is situate, an<4 which, in consequence, 
is for the length of three miles one cultivated 
area, enlivened with groves and rows of apple. 
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vvMmit, find apripot. trees, and vineyards yield 
ing the finest grapes. The grape does not 
ripen farther noith on this rid** the Sutluj, ami 
its maturity here is owiilg to the summer's 
heat, qp,u»e<l by the reverberation of the sun's 
rays from the mountains inclosing the dell on 
every side, except towards the south-east, 
vChere i£ is open, and slopes down to the Sutluj. 
Apricot-trees bear a profusion of fruit, which 
is, however, poor and acid, in consequence of 
the neglect of grafting. They are, however, 
collected in great quantities, and, being diied 
iu the arid air on the housetops of the villagers, 
form a considerable article of their winter stock 
of provisions, and the kern* Is yield, by expres- 
sion, a large quantity of flagrant oil. tsung- 
nuin is 9,850 feet above the sea. Lat. 31° 45', 
long. 78° 31'. 

SUNG ROOK, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from llansee to Loodiana, and 51 miles 
S. of the latter town. It is situate in a level, 
well cultivated country : the road in this part 
of the route is in general good, though, fioin 
the nature of' the soil, in some places miry 
during heavy mins. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,061 miles. Lat. ^30° 14', long. 
75 u 50'. 

SUNGUM. — A town in Hyderabad, oi 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of tho Manjera river, and 109 miles 
N.N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18 49', long. 
77° 53'. 

SUNGUM. — A town in the British district 
of Nellore, presidency of Madias, 10 miles 
N.W. by W. of Nellore. Lat. 14 35', long. 
79’ 49'. 

SUNGUM ESH WAIL — A town in the 
British district of Rntnageriafa, piesidency of 
Bombay, 21 miles N.K. by K. of Rutnageriah. 
Lat. 17° 9', long. 73° 30'. # 

SUNUUMNE1R. — iv town iu the Biitish 
district ofAhmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
49 miles N.W. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 19° 35', 
long. 74° 14'. 

SUNGURIT.-- A valley in the Tlaiuan divi- 
sion of the Punjab, about ninety miles W.W.W. 
of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 30° 44', long. 
70 ° 6 '. 

SIJNJA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, situate eight miles W. from the 
right bank of the Loanee river, and 92 idles 
S.W. by W, from Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 42', 
long. 71” 5l f ! 

SUN C TAIT, in MaHva, a town in the native 
state of Jowra, situate on the small river 
&ithurn. It is the principal place of a por- 
guunah containing forty-nine villages, held in 
jaghire by Nawwab GhufFur Khan. Distance 
N. from Indore 115 miles, N.W. from Oojein 
85, S.B. from Neemuch 27. Lat. 24° 18', 
long. 7 5° 18'. 

SUNJULEJ5. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pumeah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 12 
miles S.E. of Purnoaht* Lat. 25°' 39', long. 
87° 41'. 


SUNK RIVER -The name given to tho 
Byetmnce river during a ]>orl i«»n of its com so. 

SUNK A It, a liver of A i mean, rises m 
lat. 22’ 10', long. 92 40', and, flowing seventy 
miles through the dislriet of ( hittagong, falls 
into the sea in lat. 22° 10', long. 91° 58'. 

qpNKALi NAKAIN. - r A town * in (h<> 
Biitish district of South Omnia, presidency 
of Madras, 51 miles N. of Mangalore. Lat 
13 36', long. 74 50'. 

MUNOUT.- A town in flic Bi itish distrii t 
of Bi har, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 39 mihs S W . 
of Bell ar, Lat. 2L 50', hmg. 85 10', 

SUN POOR.— A town in the British district 
of Ramgur, # lu*ut. gov. of Bengal, 17 miles N. 
of Uarareebagli. Lat. 24 J 13', long. 85 29'. 

SUNT A, in Sirhind. a Hmnll town on the 
route from Kurnal to Pulteeala, and 39 mills 
N.W. of the former place. It is pleasantly 
situate oil the l hula middi or torrent, in nMevi 1. 
fcitile country, but impel f wily cultivated, smuI 
conscqmutly much overrun with jungle. The 
road in this pait of the unite, notwithstanding 
the level nature of the country, is veiy bad, 
and scarcely practical >lo for gum* or caoii.igi 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,004 imh • 
Lat. 30' 10', long 70 41'. 

ST T NTOUR GURU, in the British dishiG 
of Dehra Doom, beut.gov. of the N.W. Pro* 
vincea, a town on tho route from Ikhi.i ft) 
Koonawar, eight unless N. of the foinn v. 
Lat. 30° 25', long. 78 5. 

SUNW’AllRA, in the Biitish district n! 
Saugur and Nerbudda, bent, gov of the N.W . 
Provinces, a town on the ro < to fioin dub bn 1 
poor to Baitool, 18 miles S.W. by \V. of the 
foimer. Lat. 23°, long. 79' id , 

'SIJP1, in the British district of KiAi.ion, 
lieut..~gov. of the N.W. Provinces, an t\l<n 
sive village on the poidti up the course of the 
river Smjoo, from AWiorali bn t to Hie Unta 
Dhura Pass, 3V imKs N.E. of Almoivih. 
Abreast of the village is a ford over tho rivei, 
tlic elevation of the bed of which in that pl.u e 
is 5,fl59 feet above the tea. Lat. 30° 4', long. 
8tr l'. 

SUPPAHA, in the British district of Ali- 
gurb, lieu t. -guv. of the N.W. I'roviiioes, a 
village on the route from the city oj' Agra to 
Aligurh cantonment, and 27 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 27 u 30', long. 78 7'. 

8DPUHEE, in the British district *of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. J'u> 
vinces, a town on the route fiom Goruek pool 
to Bettiah, 47 miles E. of the former, bit. 
26' 42', long. 84 ' 9'. 

SUKAGONG.—- A town in tho Brit Mi 
district of Sumbulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
97 miles W. N. W. of Sumbulpoor. Lat. 22' b , 
lo^g. 82° 40'. 

SURAJA, in tho Reeclma Dooab division 

the Punjab, a town situated on tht? right 
bank of the Ravee, 90 miles S.W. of tho town 
of Lalx/re. * Ijat. 30° 50', long. 70 3 . 
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SU I?A JBOOK,' in llic Bi itish district of nawaub of Surat is a plait/ building of moderfttq, 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.YV. Pro- size. Mont of the houses of the British inha- 
vi rices, a town on Ihu route from Aligurli to bitants am in the vicinity of the fort, and are 
Delhi, and 22 # i»ilps H.E. of the latter. It usually of good size, with spacious inclosures. 
hits a bazar, and is abundantly supplied witli Without the walls of thotaty is the si tea of the 
water from welfk Pat. 28 J 31', long. 77° 32'. old French factory, containing some handsome* 
SCKAjrOOK, ill the British district of <- 0 mmodiou« buiMings, now quite de«erl«l: 

Fnltctipori;, liftut.-'gov. of the N.W. Frovinec, ™ c >* :iLo t ' lc slat< - of th . e »"««“• P"™ 
town with tawirPw the right tank of the fac, °!7' 0,, . ce the most regular an d tart bu.lt 
Cangos, 117 miles f,v the river above Allah- mausiou about Sui at Surat, ... the latter 
abaiC ami U25 al*vc A.leutla. It is iloKcribeil l >art ot tl,u e.^htocnlh eenUny stood high as 
i T i i •• U i -i .i a commercial, and, though in a loss degree, as 

by Pont Valentia as “ pleasingly situated on £ . , » * 

the right tank of the rive,- with several a iiianufitcturing idaee. hen the bazars were 
Hindoo temples and ghats to the edge, for ^ wlt ! costly merchandise ; pictures,, ue 
ablution, some of which were ,1, ruin* hut anil jnteresttng groups of natives on ,lepl, ants 
otliers were building.” Viewed from the canals horses, and mules ; strangers ro at 
.. , , ° . parts of the glol o in their respective costumes : 

nvcr, it has a pleading yet ruinous appear- 1 , . ,7*. , Y , „ • 

1 , <• . 11 vessels building on the storks, others navi- 

.mco, lesvitmg not so much Irom actual decay ° i ■«> • 

T : , i i r i -it ‘i gating tin* river ; together with J urks, J erHians, 

as from tin* irregular stylo of budding and i ^ 

, . , - , - , J » , ,*? . . and Armenians, on Arabian chargers: the 

finishing usual m many Inman towns. Distant T1 i i* ■ , » & ,t n 

, -i xr U f r A i 1 e ia i* u _ European ladies m splendid carnages, the 

'2J miles iS.W. inuu tin* town of i utte.hporc. . . / r , . , , i ' _ » 

...... * 1 , 4 ,,/ 1 Aui.-tlu* Pi ‘in ales in nark ones, drawn liv oxen. 

. SO ' otf . 
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Asiatic females in hackeries, drawn by oxen.” 
That vivid and bustling scene lias faded aw.aji 


SI T K A K KPPA* nr SEKIEKAL \, a raj hf.f ( , lv the great superiority winch Bombay lias 
situate witliii* Singbboom, and subject to the l altnined, alike in a political, oommcicial, and 
politiial agent for tin* southwest frontier of ’ nun i time poitft of view, and the competition 
Bengal. its centre is in lat. 22 4fi', long. I of Th itish wares, cheaper than those of India; 

r>r>\ It ^vas lately, dining the minoiity of] au d the commerce of the \jort is now in a gnat 
the rajah, in chair '1 . „ *»F the agent's assist- measure confined to the export of cotton, and 
*.mts. The count r\ is reputed to yield 10,000 1 0 p ( r, a j n for the supply of the less productive 
lupecs; the people aie said to be wild ; and, ' (\»ne.in. lying fui tlier smith. Even now, how- 
bcynTl this, little is^nown. |c*vcr, Surat is a place of some impoi tanoo, being 

Sl T KAN DEIS - A town in the Biiti-h dis- ' the station of a considciablc force, and of the 
1 1 ict of Sai mi, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, ^ union civil establishment of the collectoiate. Hence 
S. of 1 Vttiiih. Pat. 2ti 1 T, long. bi’ 37'. ihc V ' nl ^ h Korict y isS unusually numerous, and 
t • _ * . its tone agreeably. There is a very neat and 

SP K A N PP. —A town in the I .nti-Ji district conv(llli( , nt c .huicli, as well as an extensive and 
ol llydrabnd, province of Scinde, presidency p i ctllroH<ll ie burml-groiind, full of large ruinous 
ot BombiFy, G7 nijea S.S.E. ol Hydrabad, tom i )S t) f the former servants of Ae East-India 
I 2 1 * 30', long. 08° 53'. • Company. 

St’ HAT, the principal town of the British The city of Surat has suffered occasionally 
rollectorate of the samtj name, presidency of from the inundations # of the river Taptee. Jn 
Bombay, is situate *Tii the left or soi^th side of ^37, two of these visitations iccurrcd, causing 
the river Taptee, liei^e forcible when the tiile gieat damage to the city walls, public and pri- 
is out, but at high tide navigable tior boats of vate buildings, and bridges. X»me immediate 
forty or fifty tons bin then. Seagoing \essels preventive steps were taken to defend the town 
can only anchor oif the liar, fifteen miles lower froift the reeuirence of atvd^iruptinns, which 
down. The road outside the bar is very were attributed to the combined effects of a 
dnngcrotig in the spring, when southerly and supposed gradual elevation of the bed of the 
v espjjly winds pievail ; and when such set ill river, an alteration in its channel, and the 
violently, it is expedient to run up the river, obstruction of its month by a bar of sand. But 
should the draught bo sufficiently small, or th$ more recent reports of the engineer officers 
otlo rwise to ^(.^nd out towaids the w'est of the throw doubt upon this opinion, and the solec- 
*(,'ulf of C/ambay, where shelter maybe obtained tion of final measures for affontwg to the town 
fr#in the reef ami island of Eerim. The out- security from injury by inundation, lias been 
line of the town is an arc nearly semicircular, postponed until more complete l information 
the river forming the chord, and the circuit shall have been attained. The irruptions drew 
being about six miles. The castle is situate attention to the general state of the town, and 
•about the middle of the chord, and though on the occasion last referred to, autnority was 
small, has bastions, covered way, And glacis, given for an annual expenditure or 41,000 
Surat is an ugly town, with narrow winding rupees on the streets, diaimng, and public 
streets and* high houses, constructed with works connected with the health ana con- 
fraincH of timber filled in with brick, and venieuco of the inhabitants. The population 
having the upper stories projecting beyond I of the town in 1838 was 133, ^ . * uiat h«».M 

life base. It is surrounded by a wall in {food | been coiyectuied ta be a place o great anti- 
» lep.iir, with Hcmicircular bastions and battle- ]« pi ity : t»ut ibiseonHiision pt 1 taps *t su 9 rolu 
muits. 'The bousa formerly oj^upicd by the , confounding the name ot hoiaioi ouiashtru, 



ja district of GuzepVwith Surat, the name of 
'the town whicli is the subject of the present 
article. The earliest authentic notice respect- 
ing this town is probably ttie mention of its 
discovery and«ack by the Portuguese in 1530, 
r &t which time it is described as “ containing 
10,000 families, mostly handicrafts. An army 
attempted defence outside the town, but 
quickly took to flight, and then the city was 
entored without any further resistauce, and 
nothing left in it that had life, or was of 
value. Then the city and some ships that lay 
in the arsenal were burned.” In 1531, Iho 
town having in some measure recovered from 
this calamity, was again burned by the Portu- 
guese. * 

In 1012, permission was granted by Jehangir 
to establish an English factory at Surat, and 
in 1657 all the possessions of the Ccynpany in 
the East Indies were placed under the control 
of the president and council of Surat ; but 
from the subsequent acquisition of Bombay, 
$he importance of Surat progressively declined 
until 1092, when the seat of the presidency 
was transferred. In i 064, Sir George Oxen den 
being governor, Surat was plundered by Seva- 
jee, the Mahratta leader ; but the English suc- 
cessfully defended their factoiy, and having also 
afforded protection io many of the citizens and 
their property, A uruugzebe, in recognition of 
that assistance, granted the East- India Com- 
pany exemption from the duties levied on others 
trading at Surat. 

During the early part of the eighteenth 
century, while the empire of Delhi was 
crumbling into ruins, Surat fell into a state of 
utter confusion, there being within it a number 
of conflicting authorities,— Mogul, Mahratta, 
and others. The Bombay government, greatly 
interested m the restoration of order rt Surat, 
were zealous to effect this object, either with 
or without the co-operatii n of the Malirattas ; 
but their designs were frustrated, sometimes 
by the feebleness and vacillation of their own 
counsels, sometimes by the difficulty of securing 
the fidelity and stimulating the exertions of 
the wayward arn^ treacherous people to whom 
they looked for co-operation. At length taking 
courage to act vigorously for themselves, they 
in 1759 attacked the castle of Surat, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining possession of it. Thence- 
forward, though order was preserved, a divided 
authority continued to exist in Surat, the 
English being t charged with the defence of the 
place, while a portion of the civil power was 
in the lu&nds of a nawaub, both parties pro- 
fessing to act under the authority of the % em- 
peror, though that authority soon became but 
a name; and the nawaub, in fact, held his 
office at the pleasure of his British coadjutors. 
After a continuance of about forty years, a 
favourable opportunity occurred for terminating 
a state of tilings productive of many evils. On 
the death of the nawaub, in 1799, the British 
government, with the earnest wishes of the 
inhabitants of Surat, assumed the entire ad- 
miniotration. civil as wtll as militaiy, con- 


ceding to a relative of the deceased- the title of 
nawaub, with a large pensionary provision. 
This arrangement was settled by treaty con- 
cluded in 1800. In 1842 the titular dignity of 
nawaub became extinct, by tli'e death of its 
last possessor without male hew.s ; but certain 
privileges have been continued to his family. 
An attempt, made on the part of the govern- 
ment, in 1847, to introduce a uniform system 
of weights and measures into this city, resulted 
in failure. The government directed that only 
mild and conciliatory means should he employed 
to overcome the aversion of the shopkeepers 
to the measure, and remove the obstacles to' 
its introduction. Surat is distant from Bom- 
bay, N., 150 miles ; from Ahmedabad, S., 130. 
Lat. 21 J 10', long. 72 52'. 

The district, of Surat, of which this town is 
the piincipal place, is bounded nnttho north 
by the collectoratq of Broach ; on the east by 
Guzerat ; on thyi south by Guzerat and the 
British colleotorate of Taunah ; and on Llm 
west by the Poituguese territory of Damaun 
and the Arabian Sea. It extends from lat. 
20" 15' to 21° IB, and from lop,g. 72" 45' to 
73° 24'; and contains an area of 1,029 ujuaru 
miles. The population iH given under the article 
Bombay. Its boundaries were fonnerly more 
extended, and compiiscd within their limits 
the contiguous colleotorate of Broach, which, * 
in 1843, was placed under a separate jurisdic- 
tion. The two districts bear a close losem- 
blance to each other, no less m their chief 
physical characteristics than m tin ir statistical 
and social circumstances ; and as minute details 
on these points arc given* in the^arthcle Bkoac h, 
which are generally applicable to Surat, the 
reader is referred to the former bead for further 
information. 

SDlfAWAEA, in the British district of 
Bhuttiana, lient.-gov. /yf the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route ftpm ilan-.ee to Bliut 
nair, and 14 miles E. rt of the latter. Bat. 
29" 35', long. 74 ’ 38'. 

SDIiAWrL, in the British district of Myn- 
poorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.\\\ Diovincis, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Aligurh to Futtehgurh, and 19 miles N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 27 35', long. 78° 59'. 

SURBI7K1 Sl T BOB EE, in the liijpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 1 a village on the route from 
Balotra to the city of J odhpoor, and 21 mi let} 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 25° 51', long, 
72° 43'. ’ * 

SU 1 1 DA, in the British district of Bajcshaye, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town situate on a 
ridge of clay and kunkur,or calcareous conglo- 
merate, o<0£ho left bank of the Podda, or great 
eastern branch of the Ganges, in a country 
“ very populous, well cultivated,, and as beau- 
tiful as verdure, shade, water, and the splendid 
variety of IndiaA shrubs and trees can make 
it.” Here was formerly an extensive filature, 
or silk establishment, belonging to the East- 
India Coifipatfy, Diotance N. fiom Calcutta, 
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by Berhamporo, 153*mileB. J^it. 24" 18', long. 
h8‘ 42'. 

SUR DEOTA. — A peak near Subatlioo, ko| 
.called because • sacred to Sur or Makndeo. 
Elev«ation above the sea 5,410 feet. Lat, 
31° 3', long. IT 6'. 

SUEDHAUF^ in the peninsula of Kattee- 
war, province &f (/uzerat, a town belonging to 
a Rajpoot tkakoor, or chief, who once resided 
lie re, but removed to # Rajkote, another town 
belonging t u biin.# Distance from Ahmedabad, 
S.W., 118 miles; Baroda, YV\, 140. Lat. 
22° 8', long. 7U 1'. 

SUREELA, in Bundelcund, a* small raj or 
principality, named from its principal places is 
inclosed on all sides by the British district of 
llumeerponr, and lies between lat. 25 43' — 
25° 51 , for 70 4V 70’ 48'. It is “ stated 
to comprise thirty five Hojiyue miles, and to 
contain only eleven villages, v»th a population 
of 4,500 mouJh. Uli rt venue is csiimated at 
45,000 rupees (4,500/.) per annum, and it 
maintains a force of twenty-five horse and 
seventy five f<»t ’’ The town is 25 miles S. of 
Calpeif 45 N.W. of Banda. Lat. 25° 46', 
long. 70° 48'. 

SI REYA,»in thh British dlsti ict of (loruck- 
poor, licut.-gov. vf ih« is. AY. Biovinces, a 
village on the louto fiom < Rnuckpoor canton 
mint tu> Lucknow, eight miles \Y . of the former, 1 
158 E. of the l.itteA Lat. 20 ’ 45', Jong. 
83 J 15'. | 

SUREONG. — \ town in the territory of i 
Nagpoor, 17 fniles N N.E. fmm Ryi poor, and 
01 miles S.E. fmm K.ungurh. Lat. 21 50', j 


long. 81° 58'. 

SURtlOOR. A ttwni in the Mysore, situate 
on too right bank of the Cauviry river, ?fnd 
36 milts NAY. by S. from Soung'iputam. Lat. 
12°, long. 76° 26'. ' • 

SURTTA, in tho iffjtish 'Ji.stiict o£ Banda, 
In ut. -gov. of the NAY. I’mviiuvs, a village on 
the route from Allahabad to K.dlcenjnr. 101 
miles S.W. of former, eight N.E. ol latter. 
Lat. 25“ 6', long. 80° 36'. 

SITR1TUCTIKEA. -A town in the British 
district nfuTnhont, lieut.gov. of Bengal, If 
miles >kN.E. of Mozuflbrpuor. Lat. 26 17', 
long. 85' ,33'. 

SURE UT). — A town of Sinde, in the presi- 
dency of Bombay*, situate seven miles N.E. of 
the left bank of the fndus, and 46 miles N.E. 
fmm Bukkur. Lat. 28 3 5', long. 60 20'. 

SURJOO (EASTERN!. -A river tributary 
to tho Ghogra. it rises in tho kingdom of 
h[opaul (where it is kiyiwn by the naiuo of the 
Rolang), "in lat. 28 J 15', long. 81° #87', and 
flowing in a direction north-westerly for forty- 
miles, it, in W<. 28° 26', long. 81" 24', enters 
the plains of Oxide, fts course is then gene- 
rally fyoin north to south for a*bout 120 miles, 
whin it falls into the great river Ghogra, flu 
Us left side, in lat. 26° 58', long. 81° 46'. At 
its mouth it expands jnto a sort of mfliass ; at 


Burraech, forty-five miles -fr^n its mouth, aftd 
in lat. 27" 34', long. 81° 40', it is described, 
rather indefinitely, by Tieffenthaler, as " a 
stone’s throw in breadth, and in December 
[season of low water] two Indiati ells jleep.;” 
hut he adds that it occasionally become* 
fordable. 

SURJOO, or SURJU (WESTERN), a con- 
sideiahle tributary of the great river Gliogra, 
rises in the British district of Kumaon, in a 
gorge on the southern face of the main range 
of the Himalaya. Eight miles from the source, 
according to Webb, “ the breadth of theSurjoo 
below Koopee is about fifteen yards, and at this 
time pearly in May] may he folded in twenty 
inches water. The hills across [beyond] the 
river [or to the eastward], rise gradually to a 
lofty chair#, the summit of which is yet covered 
with snow, and its eastern base is washed by 
the [Eastern] Rangunga rivci.” The great 
elevation of the source is indicated by tho 
snow, which lies about it so Jate in the year. 
At Soopee, already men tinned.* the bed of the 
river is 5,65 9 fret above the **a. A few miles 
lower dowu, Webb forded it in two feet of 
water. wflth a breadth of twelve y aids; and a 
few miles still lotrer, or £ bout fifteen miles 
from its source, the same traveller found it, in 
the middle of May, forty-five yards wide, and 
twenty-seven inches defp. It holds a south- 
wesu rly direction, receiving many stieam-. ; and 
one of considerable volume (the Rhoongui) falls 
into it on the left side, tlnrty-one nules from 
the source, and in lat. 29' 52', long. 79° 49'. 
Flowing five miles, further 111 the same direc- 
tion, it, at Bagesar or Bageswar, receives, on 
the right side, the Gaomutco, a considerable 
stream 1 mining from the north-*vest. From 
thaj, poii*t it takes a south-easterly direction, 
receiving several small stt earns, and thirty five 
miles below tlye confUfcnce of the Gaomutee it 
receives, on the right side, the Runar, a con- 
siderable rivei flowing from the south-west. 
About ten miles above this confluence, si»ty 
miles from the source, and in lat. 29 J 38', 
long>80 S’, Webb found tf th ^average bread ill 
about fifty yards, the diift iour and a half to 
five miles per. hour. The depth at present 
[probably in May] is about eight feet, hut it 
becomes fordable about December.'' Blowing 
from the confluence with the Punar still in a 
houtn easterly direction, it at Ramesur, three 
or four miles farther down, ruipives, on the 
left hide, its greatest feeder, the ftningungn 
(Eastern), flowing from the north. This con- 
fluence is 1,500 feet above the sea ; and as tho 
elevation of the source of the Surjoo may with 
probability he assumed to be 7,000 feet, its 
average fall throughout its couise to Ramesur, 
a distance of seventy-four miles, will be a.bovo 
seventy feet in the mile. It is accordingly 
there ** a most impetuous and rapid torrent, 
dashing over the rocks with the greatest force, 
causing a deafening ^noBe, and casting the 
spray about in all directions.’* . Below the con- 
fluence it is iudifloi cully called tlie Surjoo or 
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the Ramgunga . p Near the confluence it is 
cioBBed by an iron suspension- bridge J 80 feet 
in span. Continuing to flow in a south -easterly 
direction for twelve miles farther, it, at 
J lP nrhe , ur, in°laL 2if° 27', long. 80“ 18', falls 
into the Kalee (Eastern), or principal head- 
water of the great river Ghogra. »Si\ furlongs 
above llns confluence, Webb found the river 
fordable in the season of low water ; “ the 
breadth of the stream about eighty yards ; 
transparent, bed stony, depth of the ford about 
four and a quarter feet; diift of current four 
miles per hour or more." The total length of 
course is Ijutwcon eighty and ninety miles. 
Herbert reckons the continuous courses of the 
Surjoo and Kali or Ghoghra, from the source 
of the former river to the entrance of the latter 
on the plain oi HmdooKt.ui, at Bhirin-Deo, to 
be 143 miles. The united stream, fnore gene- 
rally nlltd the Ghoghra, but also known by 
the name of the Surjoo throughout the whole 
luigth of its course to its junction with the 
Ganges, and upder the kindred names of Siru, 
Sirwu, or Sirjoo, is repeatedly mentioned by 
Baber. In this liver is found the highly 
esteemed fish the inahasur. J 

SU RK AX DA, in Curwli/il, a high mountain 
near the southern fioniicr, and overlooking the 
Dehra Poon. It forms part of the ridge! 
separating the Jumn?* from the Bliageerettec. 
as tho Ganges is called in the upper pari «f its 
course. There is a Hindoo tern pit* on the 
summit, the formation of which is characterized 
by Hodgson and Herbert as “ composed of a 
dull greyish stone, coarsely granulated, and 
having a conchoidal fracture. It is semi-hard." 
It was a station of the large scries of triangles 
in the trigonometrical survey of the Himalaya. 
Elevation above tho sea 9,271 fept. Lat. 
30° 25', long. 78° 21'. 

RUUKAUA, in tl ft British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Piovinccs. 
a village on the route fiom the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Euttch pore, ami 21 miles N.W. 
of the funner. Lat. 2.V 34', long. 81° 35'. “ 

SUKKUNDd, in the British driinVt of 
Euttehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the loft bank of the Jumna. 18 
miles S. of the town of Futtelipore. Lnt. 
25" 42', long. 80 J 5 3'. 

SURMA LEE. — - A town and stockario in 
Nepal, 80 miles W. from Jenilah, and 46 miles 
ES.E. fiwni Alinora. Hat. 29 J 21', long. 
80" 23' v 

SURMOTE. — A town within the dominions 
of ( Iholali Singh, the ruler of Ua»hmeic, situate 
54 miles S. from Sirin gur, and 81 miles E.N.E. 
from Jhelum. Lat. 33° 23', long. 74 * 4.V. 

SU BOLT, in the British district of ( ioorgaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Alwar, by Ferozpoor, to Delhi, 
and Id miles S. W. of the latter. Lat. 28 ’ 28', 
long. 77° 8'. 

SURREY KONDA H. — A town"in Ilyder 
abad, or ten i lory of tho N izam, 31 nulcs S.S.E. 


from Hyderabad, and 8ff miles N.E. by N. 
from Kurnuul. Lat. 10° 5(1', long. 78' 41'. 

SUUROOL, in the British district of Bccr- 
bhooni, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, .. town on tho • 
route from Durham poor to Bam-oora, 55 miles 
S.W. of former, (10 N.E. of latter^, It is 
situate two miles N. of the north or left bank 
of the Aji river. Lat. 23 ’ 40', iong. 87° 42'. 

KURTUIKPOOR, in 4be Reerima Dooab 
division of the Punjab, n town situated on the 
right bank of the Ravee rivVr, 18 miles S.W. 
of tlio town of J .ah ore. Lat. 81 J 27 / , long. 
74° 4'. 

SURRUNGUK1L— Sco pAiwxftlirn. 

Tlims AW A. - A town in the British district 
of Sumbulpoor, on tho south-west froutici uf 
Bengal, 88 miles W. of Sumbulpoor. Lat. 
21' 80', long. S2 ’ 40'. 

SURSEEA.- A town in the British district 
of the Twenty four Pei gurtuahs, lieut.-gov. "of 
Bengal, 20 miles S.S.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 
22 15', long. 88 10'. 

SUBSODA. —A town in theVuitidi jjistt iet. 
of Balasorc, licut -gov. of Bengal, 54 miles S.W. 
of Balasorc. Lat. 20 56, long 8tP 26'. 

8URSU DEBT, in Si minor, a summit of the 
Sain range, near its noitli wed cm t vticmity,* 
nsesfiom the right bank ot tin n\er Girce. 
ft is surmounted by a small white temple, a 
secondary station in the gi eat Irigonometi leal • 
survey of the Himalaya. Elevation above the 
sea 6,299 feet. Lat. 30 51', long 77*16'. 

SlJJtTOONA. — A town in Gu/crat, or ter- 
ritory of the (A ieovvar, 90 miles N.N.E. 
from Baroda, and .Sl^mhs N*E. bom Kaiia. 
Lat. 23° 30', long. 73 35*. L , 

SUKUGTUAL, in the British district Bij- 
nour, lieut. gov. of -the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route froj” Moradabad to llmd- 
war, and 34 mile” N.W- of the former. Lat. 
29' 16', long. 78' 36'. 

SUTtUAINACJAR, in the teiritory of Oude, 
a «mall town on the ionic fiom Lucknow to 
Shahjehanpoor, 103 miles N.W. of the former. 

It is situate on the left bank of the Lesser 
Goomtee, and has an old fort, described by 
Hebcr an “pretty much like a hn.go serai, 
sut rounded by r high brick wall, with iound 
tow'ois at the flanks, and two Gothic gateways 
opposite to eacli other.” Within is “a narro\v 
street of mud houses, some looking like ware- 
houses, and the whole having more the air of 
a place where the peasantiy of a small district 
were accustomed to secure their stoics, than# 
the usual residence of any considerable number 
of poojJl©.” Outside are a little straggling 
bazar and a few buts, with a Hindoo temple, 
bill no mosque. Lat. 27° 33', l+mg. 80’ 2'. 

SURWANNEE SURA E, in the British dis- 
trict of Benares, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town witli a bazar on the route from 
tins city of Benares to Jounpoor, nine mil% 
N.W. o'f tlfi. former, 20 S.K. of Che latter. 
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Supplier ami water may he had in abundance. 
Lat. 25' 25*, ioiijLj. 82‘ 57'. 

SUKWAK, in the Itajponi .state of KLlicn- 
gurh, a town on the route from (loona to 
Nusseerabud, $04 mile* N.W. of tho former, 
25 S. III. of la tier. It haw a good bazar, and 
water in uhumhjiit. Lat. 20 w 5', long. 75" 8'. 

ttUUW 1 1 N* -A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Putlnm, 20 miles N.W. from 
Rutlam, and 70 mHc R S. hy W. from Nceniuch. 
Lat. 23“ 20', lon^ 74* 10'. 

Sill {Wl IN'. —A town in the liritish district 
of Mongheer, lieut. gov. of jicngnl, 00 miles S. 
of Monghee r. Lat. 24 J 30', long. 80 20'. 

KUKOLAU, in the IWitish district of I.Tu- 
meorpore, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the town of Panda 
to that llmneerporo, 15 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 25 L ‘ 4 O', long.^80 J ]})'. 

SIJSRA L, in the Sinde Sagur Pooab division 
oV the Piingib, a town siluaUd 13 miles W. 
from the right hank of the Jliuhim, 118 mile* 
N.N.W. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 33' 12', 
long. 73' 32'.« 

Sr?>T\V\L\ in I’u-sahir, a village in the 
pergimnnh of IVkli.i. and hence sometimes 
called hy tha*» It is situate in a dehght- 

.ful county, in’ in.my pice well wooded, and 
m general carefully and successfully cultivated. 
Lloyifc observes, “ Many « >t* the women wcio 
very handsome ; thei .•complexions aic fair and 
blushing.” •Elevation above the sea 8,759 
feet. Lat. 3J 15', long. 78 2'. 

KrTtlAltfl, in the Ihitish district of Ku- 


tlio confluence, the Sutluj i.V seventy-five f^ct 
wule ; its bed 8,0*00 A ‘i *t a ho to the level of tht* 
sea. (lerard ohsetvm, “ It is not ea-y to form 
an estimate of tly i water contained in the 
iSutluj ; for although the breadth can he deter- 
mined, yet witlun the mountains t/Herc**if 
scarcely a possibility of .sounding it, on account 
ot its great rapidity. 1 ' Tho depth at this sp^t 
must he very great, as the volume of water is con- 
siderable even eighty miles further up, whore, 
at Lmg, the river istoohioad to admit of a rope- 
biidge, and is crossed hy one of iron chains ; 
the breadth thereabouts being 120 yards; the 
depth, at the lowest season , one foot and a 
half; the rapidity seven or eight miles an 
hmir^ the impetus of the stream such p,s that 
it can he forded only hy yaks oi Tartanan kino, 
if the depth exceed two feet. The bed of tho 
tiver, a short distance below Ling, is 10,792 
feet above the sea. Here the river is hy the 
natives called Langzhmg Kliampa, or the liver 
of Langzhmg; lower down, Muksung; then, 
San poo ; lower still, Zeung-tee ; lower down, 
.Sufucedruug ; in lUnehar, ttufcuodia, or “bun* 
died-channolled,” whence the names Zadadnis 
and Hesudrus of the classical writers; lower 
down, it is generally called the Sutluj, by 
which name it is glso known up to its source, 
j Though the river is in tl*e upper pait of its 
; eour-e a raging torrent, falling m several 
j j daces 100 or 150 feet j^er mile, with a clanioi- 
ous noise ami displaying heaps of white loam, 
yet so severe is the climate, that for 200 miles 
it is completely fiozen for two months every 
winter. Where not fordable, it is crossed 
either by a sango, or wooden bridge ; by a 


maun, lieut -got. of the N.W. Provinces, a I jhool.a, or rope-Uidge, which the traveller 
village on the route fi&n Petoragurh to | pawon on a scat suspended by a loop made to 
Ashoth, sl\ miles N.W. of the fonner. Lat. j aloI1 b r tho iopc. by means oi a long string, 
29 "%()', long. S0 L 19^. # pulled hy men stationed on tlie further hank ; 

H.vm i n orJiy rn^ans of a sn/.uin, oi foot-bi idge, foinied 

SI II. -A town within the dominions oil r J x . , , „ , , "V 

i m r- / , i . ol cables, stretched parallel to each other, 

(uiolab Singh, tho ime.* of Cashmere, situate . c .\ ^ , 

,, • I? i i .-I * Ihesoriail suspension- budges sometimes give 

on the right hank r#thc iMshcnguiigA river, | , * ° , * , , * 

i c it xr i* aj- • x ‘i # o.o i way, and the passengers ate damned to pieces, 

and 57 miles N. from farina Jur. Lac. 34 o.j,l rr , i 1 r h . . , i 

. {r L r , a j there are also a few chain hiidgcs. At tho 

oll »’ * confluence of the Spiti and Sutluj, the scun^ is 

SUTJOILV.— A town m the J'ritish district* dc^ciibed as awfully suldime ; ‘according to 
of Saiun, lieut. -gov. of P.engal, 30 miles K. hy aiul Crarurd, “ the cl ureter of the gulf 

E. of t’hupra. lait. 26 10, long. 8 4 56. is certainly one of the wonders of the world.” 

SUTLU.L • The most easterly of the rivers The Lee, or rh or of Spiti, issues forth fiom a 
of thufcPunjab, “ the n^c of which in the holy rocky channel, so mu row and deep as almost 
lakes of Manasnrovara and lhiwan Hrnd, lias to seem subterranean, with a calm, blue, deep 
been satisfactorily ascertained by T the adven- ! cuifcnt. I'he Sutluj is muddy", and livaka 
turoun journeys, of (\iptain IL Stracheyr and ( violently on the roiks with a tieimmloiis ro:ir- 
Lieut. JL Stiachey.” Its most i eimite sources j ing. Tho Spiti has probably a Huger body of 
ar# the eastern fccdeis of the lakes, in lat. j water than the Sutluj. The former river 
30’ 8', long. 81 '53'. Mooroioft, in his journey I averages from 250 to 300 feet in huatlrh ; the 
to Mnuas Sarovara, seems to have approached j lat tvA\ a short distance above the confluence, 
near to the source, having come upon the is seventy five feet broad. Ik low the eon- 
Sutoodna or Sutluj.* It subsequently issues fluenco, the stream is so deep and i .pid that 
from tho n mill -western extremity orthis lake, | no botlom could he found with a ten-pound 
being there in the dry season thirty ftet brorul, sounding lead. Km in this remarkable point 
and takes ft* mu ih-wesLoily course of about ita general course h .south-west, with a very 
188 miles through a country awful and oven rapid declivity. At Numptoo tho height of 
terrific sublimity, as far as Khab, in lat. its bed is 8,220 feet, its breadth 100;^ at 
31 48', long. 78 J 40'. Clflae to this it receives Wangtoo (lat. 31 3^', l"Ug. 78' 1 ) the hoight 
•the river of Spiti from the north-west. Above of its beif is 5,200 feet, the breadth is ninety - 
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two ; at Rampoo* (lat. 31° 26', long. 77° 40'), 
'the height of tfie 'bed is 3,300, the width 
211. These measurements were made at the 
narrowest places, where bridges have been con- 
structed ; bu^ in other places it is 150 yards 
wide. "From Ram poor to Bilaspoor, in lat. 
<U° 21', long. 76 J 48', its course is generally 
west-south-west. Forster, who crossed it here, 
describes it as a very rapid stream, about 100 
yards broad. A short distance below this it 
makes a sudden sweep to the north west, and 
then back again to the south-ea^t to liopur, in 
lat. 30° 58', long. 76° 35', where it makes its f 
way through the low sandstone range of 
Jhejwan, and enters the plain of the Punjab. 
It is here thirty feet deep, and more tha r 500 
yards wide in its season of gieatcst fulness, 
and is cio.^ed either in boats or on floats of j 
inflated buffalo- hides. As is the case with all 
the rivers descending from the Himalaya, it is 
far fullest in Juno, July, and August. At the 
ferry of Filor or Faloor, in lat. 31° 1', long. 
75 3 50', it was found, in the season wliep 
•lowest, to be 250 yards wide, seven feet ddfcp, 
and moderately rapid. Bumes, who crossed 
it here in August, when fullest^ found it 700 
yards wide, with a depth, where greatest, of 
eighteen feet, but ou an c a\erage of only 
twelve. Up to thi& point it is navigable at all 
seasons for vessels of ten or twelve tons bur- 
then. Its confluence the Beas is a little 

above Hurckce, and in lat. 31° 11', long. 7c, u 4'. 
According to Macartney, the Beas has the 
larger body of water. The whole length of 
the liver, from the point where it issues from 
Lake JVlanasarovara to it* junction with the 
Beas, is 550 miles. Below this confluence, as 
far as the confluence with tlio Chenauh, a 
distance of 300 miles, the unitrd stream hears 
the name of Ghara. Thencefoi ward the 
aggregate body of water, until its confluence 
with the Indus, bears t^he hame of Puujnud, 
a name derived fioiu its convening the accu- 
mulated waters of the Beas, Kutluj, Ravce, 
Chenauh, and Jholum. As befoie mentioned, 
the Sutluj is considered to be the Zaiadrus, 
Zadadrus, or Hcsudrus of the ancient^ and 
the llypanis mentioned by Strabo. 

SUTNA, or SCTANI, a small river rising 
in Bundlecund. on tho southern declivity of 
the Panna range of lulls, about eight miles 
south-east of the town of Panna, and iu^lat 
24" 42', long. 80° 23'. The elevation above 
the aea, of its, source, caDnot he much less than 
1,100 feet; as at Soli aw ul, forty miles to the 
cast, or* down the stream, the elevation is 
1,050 feet. About that place the course turns I 
rather to the south-east, and twelve miles 
lower down it falls into the Tons, on the left 
side, in lat. 24° 30', long. 80° 56'. The route 
from Allahabad to Saugor crosses “ the Sutnee 
close under Sohawul — bed fifty yards wide ; 
stream two and a half feet deep ; banks rather 
steep.” The passage here was formerly de- 
fended by a fort, now in puins. 

SUTRALI, in the British district of Ku- 


maon, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village with a temple on the mute from Ahnora 
fort to Juwahir Pass, or Unta I)hura, and 
17 miles N. of Almoia. Lat. 20° 46', long. 
79° 44'. 

SUITA I, a town of BumHkund, irt the 
native state of Punuah, 31) miles \*\ from 
Pun nab, and ^4 nules N.E. from Saugur. 
Lat. 21° 42', long. 79 40'. 

SUTTA LUKEE. —A town in tho British 
district of Backeigunje, ’lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 
126 miles E. of Calcutta, i^at. 22' 40', long. 
90" 11'. 

SUTTEHGEEREE.—A town in the British 
dihtuct of Velgaum, picsidency of Bombay, 
39 miles E.N.E. of Belgaum. Lat. Ill 1 1', 
long. 75 7'. 

SUTT1CUL. -A town in the British district 
of Coimhatoor, presidency of Madias, S9 miles 
N. by E. of Coimhatoor. L.it. 12' 15, long. 
77° 13'. 

SUTULANU. — A town in flic Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, situate r n the right hank of 
tlie Bounce river, and 24 imletj S.S.W. fiom 
Jodhpooi. Lit. 26 , long 73 J . 

SUTWARA1I. — A town in the native state 
of Indore, or territory ot Holkar, 65 miles S. 
by E. fiom Indore, and 16 miles S.E. Horn 
Km goon. Lat. 21 44', long. 75 59'. 

SLTWAS.- A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, oi terntoiy o r Scindia’s family, 70 
miles S.E. fiom Oojcin, and 76 ndh s W.S.W. 
from Hoosungabad. Lat. 22 29', long. 76 37'. 

SVVALT, in the collectorate of Suiat, presi- 
dency of Bombay, a small tow A at the entrance 
of the river Tapte9. A spot denominated by 
our sailors Swallow Point, and projecting south 
from the town, is the northern point the 
entrance of the Taptee, ot road of Surat, from 
which city it is distant by watt r 1 8 miles west. 
Luring the early part of the Seventeenth cen 
tnry, wh n Suiat was tlm ,eat ot the picsidency 
for managing the affairs of the East India 
Company in Western India, Svvali was a place 
of considerable importance, and the roads the 
scene of some actions between the ships of the 
English company and those of their rivals the 
Uutch. Distance N. from Bombay 150 miles, 
S. from Baroda 90, S. from Ahmedabad 135. 
Lat. 21° 4', long. 72° 44'. % 

SWAN, a river of the Punjab, rises in a 
subordinate range of the Himalaya, west of 
Cashmere, and m lat. 33° 45', long. 73' 7 f . ^lt 
holds a south-westerly course of 120 miles, and 
falls into the Indus on the left side, about ten 
miles below Mukkud, and in lat. 33‘ Y, long. 
7V 46'. Elphinstonc, who crossed it in lat. 
33° 37', lpng. 73° 3', and about thirty miles 
from its source, describes it to be, where 
forded, “ a large rivulot, which,, though only 
up to our horses’ girths, was so rapid as to be 
scarcely fordable. Several of our camels were 
sw r *pt down by the stream.” Hough, who 
crossed the Swan when the water was low, 
describes it a having “a stony l>ed, not broad, 
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and one foot of water.” Burnes, who crossed J 
this h L i cam in lat. 33 u 6', long. 72 12’, found 
it there “ rapid, red, and swollen,” aud stirrup- 
deep. 

SYA HA. — A town in the* Hajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 42 # miles E.N.E. from Jodhpoor, 
and 59hnilos W« from Ajmeer. Lat. 26° 29', 
long. 73' 48'. 

SYDA13A1), in # tl^e British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of jbhe N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the rout* from the city of Allahabad 
to that of Benares, and 1 8 miles S E. of the 
former. It is four miles from the left bank of 
the Ganges, has a bazar, and water and sup- 
plies are abundant. Lat. 35 4 22' , long. 82° 10'. 

S Y BA POO RDM. — A town in t lie Biitish 
district of Ncllore, presidency of Madias, 25 1 
miles SAT. of Nellore. Lat. 14° IP, -long. 


T. 

TAAKLY. — A town ui one $f the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, efr domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 52 miles S.W. from Ellich- 
poor. Lat. 20 J 33', long. 77 J 8'. 

TAIfNAO. A village of Gurvhal, on the 
right bank of the Jumna, here alniut 100 feet 
wide, and crossed by a sango or wooden bridge. 
The houses, narrow, gloomy, and covered with 
hlabs of schist, reminded Jaoquemont of those 
of the Upper Alps. He considered that he 
could trace a resemblance between the archi- 
tecture and sculpture of some ruined temples 
in the village and those of the sacred buildings 
of Benares. Tahnao is 4,752 feet above the 
sea. Labi 30° 19', long. 78° 19'. 

TAUNOOT. — A town in the native state of 


. SYDOPRE, inutile British district of Gha-j 
zeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town with a bazar, on the loute from Benares 
to the cantonment ot Ghazecpoor, 23 miles j 
N. E. uf the former, and as many W. of the 
latter. It is situate on the left bank of the 
Ganges, near the confluence of the Gonmtee, 
which last n *cr is*tr.° versed by the route from 
. Bennies by means of leiry during the rains, 
and during the rest of the year by bridge of 
biiatt* Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by water, 
641 miles. Lat. 25 r <$0', long. 83 lh'. 

SYJERAH, in the Barec Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated nine miles from j 
the right b:fhk of the Sutlej, 35 miles S.E. by j 
S. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31 * O', long. 
74° 30'. * 

^'Ulftr. -Sec tfluiKT. 

SYMl’.RAMKUM, in the British distort 
Chingleput, presidency of Madras, a town 
close to a tank twenty nnles in circuit, formed 
by an embankment between two natural ridges 
of ground, and irrigating !tn extent of land 
giving employment to 5,000 cultivators. Dis- 
tance from Madras, W., 17 miles. Lat. 13 4', 
long. 80 3'. | 

SYN.TUNA, in the Biitish district of Shah- 
jclumpooi^ lieut -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village # on the route fiom Bareilly to the can- 
tonment ataFutehgurh, and 43 miles S.E. of 
the former. Lat. 27 ' 48', ldhg. 79° 43'. 

* SYR EE, in that portion of the lull state of 
K^onear bestowed upon the rajah of Puttceala, 
is the name of a pass over a ridge between 
Subathoo and Simla, and 12 miles N.E, of the 
former post. Here is a small village with a 
good house, built for the accommodation of 
travellers by the British authorities. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 4,971 feet. Lat. 31 w 6', 
long. 77° o;.. 

SYRIAM. — A town in the British province 
of Pegu, situate on the right Rank of one of the 
brAnche.fi of the T raw ady» river, and 11 nfilcs 
E.N.E. from Rangoon. Lat. 16° 50', long. 
96 4 26'. 

0 P 


I Kauai, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
41 aides N W. by N. from Kareal, and 109 
miles W.S.W. from Sumbulpaor. Lat. 20 J 19'* 
, long. 82' 30'. 

TATHJRPyOR, in the British district of 
Moradahad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the joute from Allygurh to the 
town of Moradabad, and eight miles S.W. of 
'the latter. Lat. 2S^ 44', long. 78° 47'. 
j TA1MBAH. — A to#m in the territory of 
Nagpoor, situate on the left bank of the 
I Wurda river, ami G2 miles S. by W, from Nag- 
poor. Lat. 20 1G', long. 79 1'. 

| TAINUAP VTAM, in the territory of Tia- 
ivancore, under tl^e political superintendence 
| of the presidency of Madras, a town on tho 
coast of the Indian Ocean. It is situate on 
the mouth of a river of the same, name. The 
pojpulatkm here and in the neighbourhood 
. comprises many native Christians of the 
, Syrian church, or that of St. Thomas; and 
• some of these ancient churches may b£ ob- 
I served at intervals along the Mio r e from this 
, place to Cape Comorin. Lat 8 4 11', long. 

I 77' 14'. 

I T>\JPOOR t in the terribly of Gwalior, or 
I possessions of Scindia’s family, a small town on 
I the route from Gonna to Oojeiu. It has a 
bazar. Lat. 23 w 12', long. 75° 56'. 
j TAJUL. — A town of Sinde, in the state of 
AlaMoorad, 52 miles S. from Bukkur, and 118 

I miles W. from Jessulmoer. Lat. 26° 55', long. 
69° 4'. 

TAK, in the Daman division of the Punjab, 
a town situated 34 miles from the right bank 
of the Indus, 150 miles S.S.W. of the town of 
Peshawur. Lat. 32° 7', long. 70 3 3< r . 

TAKAL, in the Peshawar division of the 
Punjab, a town .situated on the left bank of 
the Bahrch river, three miles W.S.W. of the 
town of Peshawar. Lat. 33 59', long. 71° 35'. 

TAK ALLY. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, situate on tho left bank of the 
Wurda liver, and 6$ miles S. S.W. from Nag- 
poor. Lat. 20° 21', long. 78° 50'. 
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TAKAM. — A 'town in Nepal, situate on 
Yhe right bank of one of the branches of the ! 
Gunduck river, arul 1(h) miles W.N.W. from 
Khatmaudoo. Lat. 23° 36^ long. 82° 19'. 

TAKEA.— A town in the British district 
'ef Silhet, lieut.-gov of Bengal, eight miles 
& of Silhet. Lat. 21° 48', long. 91° 51'. 

TAKEE, in the British district of Baraset, 
lieut. gov. of Bengal, a village on the right 
bank of the Isamutti, a large offset from the 
Ganges, and close to the southern frontier j 
towards the Sunderbuuds. Distance E. from 
Calcutta, by Baraset, 50 miles. Lat. 22 35', 
long. 89°. 

TA KM HALL. — A town in Hyderabad, 
situate on the left hank of the Man j era river, 
and 51 miles N \V. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
17" 58', long. 78 6'. ' | 

TAKWARAH, in the Daman division of ( 
the Punjab, a town situated 26 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 155 miles S.S. VV. ofi 
the town of Peshawar. Lat. 32°, long. 70° 36'. j 

TALABTJRA, in the British district of | 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W Provinces, a 
village on the route from Allygurh to Mo- 1 
radabad, and 36 miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 
23 ,J 29', long. 78° 2rf\ 

TALAK. — A town in the British district of 
Araean, lieut.-gov. of V>engnl, situate 68 miles 
S.E. of Araean, on the banks of the river of 
same name, navigable thus far for boats of 
considerable burthen. Lat. 20 2', long. 94° G'. | 

TALA KHAR, in Bussahir, a river of 
Koonawur, falls into the Sutlej on the left 
side, in lat. 31 J 40', long. 78’ 32'. It rises in 
Chinese Tartary, about lat. 31° 36', long. 
78° 54', and hUs a course of about thirty miles, I 
generally westerly. It is described by Gerard 
as a large stream. 

TALAMANCHI. — A town in the British 
district of Nellorc, presidency of Madras, 11 
milfts N. of Nellore. Lat. 14 37', long. 80 J 3'. 

TALCHEER.--A town giving name to a 
Cuttack mehal the south-west frontier of 
Bengal : it is situate on the right bank of the 
Braminy river, and (51 miles NAY. from Cut- 
tack. Lat. 20 J 56', long. 85° 9'. 

TALGRAM, or TA DIGRAM, in the British 
district of Furruckabad, a small town on 'he 
route from the cantonment of Etawa to that of 
Futtehgurh, «r.id 24 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 27° 2', long. 79" 43'. 

TALL&OTE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 
89 miles S.S.E. of Sholapoor. This place ob- 
tained celebrity from the battle fought in its 
vicinity in ] 564, when the power of the Brah- 
min ical realm of Bijayanagar was destroyed by 
a confederacy of the Mussulman kings of the 
Deccan. Lat. 16° 27', long. 76° 22'. 

TALKA KONEE, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieutvgov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Mirzapoor to Pala- 


mow, 71 miles S.E. of the former. Lat 24° 21 
long. 83° 24'. 

TALKHATR.— A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 19 nrles N.E. from 
Bheer, and 90 miles E. by N. from Ahmed- 
nuggur. Lat. 19° 11', long. 7tf* 7'. 

TALKONATL— A town id the British dis- 
trict of Mym mining, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 31 
miles N.N.W. of Jumalpoyr. Lat. 25 u 17', 
long. 89° 51'. 

TALKOONDEE. -A town oti the south- 
west front it r of Bengal, in the native state of 
Bomra, situate on the left bank of a biancli of 
the Braminy fiver, and 15 miles E. from Sum- 
bulpoor. Lat. 21' 30', long. 81 u 41'„ 

TALL, in the territory of Jowia, inMalwa, 
a town, the principal place of a pergunnah 
containing forty- two villages, a population of 
12,308, and yielding an annual rovenuo of 
5,328 rupees to die nawauh of Jowra, soil of 
the Patau chief Ghufur Khan, to whom it was 
in 1818 secured by the British government, by 
treaty with Mulhar Rao Holkar. 'l'lie town 
contains (541 houses ami 2,648 inhabjtants. 
Distance N.W. from Oojein 4 4 miles. Lat. 
23° 42', long. 75° 22'. 

TALLAJA, in the peninsula ofKaltywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town in the district of 
(fohilvvar. It is situate at the base of a conical 
hill, on the river Setrqpnjw, called aDo the 
river of Sultanpoor, from a siapoit distant 
si v; miles south-east from Tallaja Distance 
from Surat W. 60 miles. Lat, 21° 20', Jong. 
71 J 59'. . ° 

TALL A K AD.— V town in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, pr^nhiiey of Madras, 79 
miles S.S.E. of Gannanme. Lat. 10 ',.£3, 
long. 76 J . 

TA LLAMA LLA. — A .town in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
45 mile 4 ), N. of Coimbatoor. Lat. IP 38, 
long. 77° 4'. 

TALLAPOOLA. — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
42 miles W.S.W. of Cuddapah. Lat. 14 13', 
long. 78 18'. 

TALMONDA. — A town on the south west 
frontier of Bengal, in the British di^ rict of 
Sumbulpoor, 42 rules N.E. by N.&f Sumbul- 
poor. Lat. 22’, long. 84 J 20'. 

TALNERE— See TirALNETii. 

TALWUNDEE NOjJBAHAR, in SirhirAI, 
a village on the route from Lodiana to Feroz- 
pur, and 45 miles W. of the former place. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,147 miles. Lat. 
30° 57', long. 75° 13'. ’ 

TAMBA. — A town in the British district 
of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 48 miles 
S. of Sholapoor. Lat. 16° 59', long. 76 J 3'. 

TAMBARAVAR1, in the British district 
of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, a river 
rising on the western frontier, on the eastern 
declivity of tAe Eastern Ghats, and in lat, 
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8° 52*, long. 77° 20'. It holds a tortuous 
course, in some parts eastwards, in others 
south-eastward, for eighty miles, and falls into 
the Gulf of M^nar in lat. 8 U 38', long. 78° 10', 
close to the small town of Punriakoil. It has 
a bar at its mlfuth, preventing the entrance of 
shippiif^; and thirty-five miles higher up it i,p 
crossed by a tine bridge, connecting the towns 
of Tiunovelly and Palamkottah. It receives 
on the left side, iif lilt. 8° 48', long. 77° 5', tho 
Chetura torrent, # of considerable size. 

TAMBHIL — A river of Nepal, rising on 
•the southern face of the Himalayas, and 
flowing fir c t in a southerly direction for about 
sixty-five miles, during which ^course it re- 
ceives tilt 1 Yangrna, Kumbaclien, Yalloong, 
Khahili, and Hinwa rivers, and afterwaids in 
a westerly <li reef ion for thirty miles, falls- into 
the Coosy, in lat. 26 J 67, long. 87" V. 

TA MO! LA H. — A tow if the "British dis- 
trict of Burrabooy, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 113 
mill's W. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 22 "52', long. 
86' 13'. 

TAMP Eli - A town in the "Rajpoot slate 
of J(tlhpoor, situate on the light hank of the 
Loonee liver, and 15<J miles S.W. from Jodh- 
poor. Lat. ^ 1 long. 71 23'. 

TAMSA. A town in Hyderabad, or U rri- 
tory of the Nizam, 40 miles S W.by S fiorn 
Matyir, and 163 miles N.N.W. from Hyder- 
abad. Lat. ID *23', flung. 77° 3D'. 

TANASSETtlM.— An island forming one 
of the Morgui Archipelago. In coming from 
the sea, thuhills upon it have the appearance 
of separate islands. Its centre is about lat. 
12° 35', long. 97 ’ 67'. • 

TANJfRN( *001^(4. -A town of Buimah, 
siftlhte on the left hank of the Khyendwcn 
river, and 171 miles N.W. by N. fiom A\a. 
Lat. 24" 2', long. 94 4T. 

TAN DA, or TAJ* A If, in the British district 
of liaieilly, lieut.-gov* of th»» N.W. pfovinc rt s, a 
station on the route from Baieilly to Alumni, 
^>2 miles N. of the foimer, and 58 of the latter. 
It is situate close to a brook, and in a small 
cleared place in the Terai or maishy forest, 
tho air of which, duiing the hot season, is 
so deadly as to cause a fcaiful loss of life 
among travellers, as well as thoso more per- 
manently located in coiyiec^on with the police- 
station here. Tlic supply of water here ap- 
’ pears to he the only inducement to retain it 
a# a station. The road in this part of the 
route is good. Lat. 29° 5', long. 79 J 30'. 

TANPAH, in* the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from the cantonment of 
’Goruc-kpore to that of Sultanpoor, 57 miles 
S.W. of the former, 53 N.E. of the latter. 
It is situate three miles from the left bank of 
the Uhaghiti. Butter states the population at 
6,000, of whom 4,000 arc Mussulmans, chiefly 
weavers, this being tho seat of tho largest 
manufactories of cloth hf Oijilo. Lat. 20* 34', 
long. 82 J 40'. 

TANDAULf, hi the district of Aldernau, 


the territory of Oude, a tovdjp near the north- 
eastern frontier, towards the British district df 
Goruekpoor. The population, according to 
Butter, is 3,000, Ulit was formerly double that 
amount, until diminished by the fligljt of in- 
habitants, through dread of the oppression <jf # 
the government. Lat. 26“ 34', long. 82“ 26'. 

TANDKNKY. — A towu in tlic British dis- 
trict of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
22 miles N.W. by W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 
16“ 21', long. 80' 57'. 

TANDT, in tho Punjab, a village of tho 
district of Lahoul, is situate at tho point where 
a consideiable feeder of the Chenaub falls iuto 
tha'iP river, which, immediately below the con- 
fluence, is 200 feet wide, with a steady cur- 
rent. Buckwheat is the principal crop, though 
barley aiyl wheat arc cultivated ; but the great 
elevation, probably exceeding 8,000 feet, and 
consequent lowness of temperature, frecpiently 
render the crops of these two last sorts of 
giain abortive. Lat. 32 r 35', long. 77 . 

TAN DOOR. — A town in "Hyderabad, *r 
territory of the Nizam, *24 miles W. from the 
right bank oi* the Wein Gunga river, and 141 
miles N.N.E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 11', 
long. 79 29'. * # " 

TANPOOR, a river of Hyderabad, uses in 
lat. 17° 3', long. 77" 5£', and flowing westerly 
for eighty five miles, falls into the Beemali 
river, in lat. 17 V, long 76° 58'. 

TANPUII, in the British district of Meerut, 
lieut -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the lift bank of the Jumna. Lat. 29° J6', 
long. 77“ 13'. * 

TANGA N, in the district of B.tinsvvara, 
teiritory of Oude, a town nine, miles N.E. of 
t(je lefttbank of the Ganges, 55 S of Lucknow. 
Butter estimates the population at 8,000, all 
Hindoos. Lat. 26 j pB', long. 81 20'. 

TANG NO, in Bussahii, a valley on the 
south -ade of the gnat range of the Himalaya, 
bounding Koonawur on the south. It is"well 
wooded with pines and oaks, and contains five 
villages. Elevation abov» ^hc sea 8,800 feet. 
Lat. 31 1 20, long. 78° 3'. 

TANGON R L VEIL -One of the numerous 
watercourses traversing the district of Pmaje- 
pore : it rises in lat. 26“ 43', long. SS 31', and 
fhfwing ill a southerly direction for 140 miles, 
falls iuto the Malmnanda, in lat. 2 4" 57', 
long. 88" 14', having in its cdtirso thrown off 
numerous offsets right and left. 

JANG REA II. — A town in the native state 
of Keunjur, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, 80 miles W. by N. from Ralasore, 
and 118 miles K. by N. from Sumbulpoor. 
Lat. 21" 44', long. 85' 49'. 

TANJORE.— A British district jn the pre- 
sidency of Madias, Darned from its principal 
place. It is bounded on the noith-weat by the 
Coleroon, sepaiati^g it from the British dis- 
tricts #f South A root and Trichinopoly ; on 
the east and south-east by the Bay of Bengal ; 
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cm the south-wesk by the British district of 
Madura ; and on the west by the British dis- 
trict of Madura, the native state of Poodoo- 
cottah, and Trichinopoly. It lies between lat. 
9°. 52' and ltf 23', long. 78 u 55'— 79° 55' ; is 
miles in length from north-east to south- 
west, and seventy-five in breadth ; the area, 
according to official return, ib 3,900 square 
miles. Its seacoast extends 165 miles, from 
lat. 9 J 52' to 11° 23'; but from its southern 
extremity to Point Caiymere, in lat. 10° Id', 
long. 79° 54', a distance of seventy five miles, 
the coast cannot be visited by ships of any 
considerable burthen, in consequence of the 
shoalness and dangerous nature of Talk's Bay, 
which washes it. There is, however, ihuch 
coasting trade carried on by the small craft 
of the country. The coast, which from its 
southern extremity to Caiymere hat' a direc- 
tion either north-east or east, at that point 
turns due north, which direction it continues 
to hold to the northern extremity of the dis- 
trict. Point Caiymere is low, sandy, and 
covered with coooanut-trees, but from project- 
ing so far into the sea, has much of the advan- 
tage of an insular situation ; and the air being 
refreshed and cooled by the sea-breezes, it is 
frequented as an agreeable fetreat during the 
hot season. Farther north, in lat. 10 J 45', 
long. 79° 55', lies Negapatam : it has no port 
capable of receiving shi^os, being situate at the 
mouth of a small branch of the Cauvery, ad- 
mitting only country boats of inconsiderable 
burthen. From Negapatam to the mouth of 
the Coluroon, the great northern branch of the 
Cauvery, the shore of the delta of that river 
extends ; and though there are. many estuaries 
and inlets, there is no haven capable of receiv- 
ing ships of any considerable burthen. The 
best is Nagore, which, having eight .feet of 
water on its bar at spring tides, has belonging 
to it vessels of from 2 0l' to 300 tons, which 
ply 1 6 the Eastern Archipelago, and to places 
on the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal. 
At <Tranquebar (formeily a Danish, now a 
British possession), in lat. 11° 1', long. 79 55', 
ships must anchor in the open sea in six or 
seven fathoms wafer, the inconsiderable branch 
of the Cauvery, at the mouth of which it is 
situate, ad mining only small coasting craft. 
Through its whole extent the coast is low and 
sandy, the sea shoaly, and the difficulty u of 
communicating with the shore heightened by 
the violent surf, which incessantly beats on it. 
The Coleroon river, the principal estuary of 
the Cauvqjy, and teuriinating the coast-line of 
this district towards the north, has at its en- 
trance a bar, dry at low water, from which 
proceeds a shoal, projecting four or five miles 
into the sea south-eastward ; an impediment 
which is not, however, without use, sheltering 
from the southerly winds thp anchorage of 
Porto Novo farther north. The extensive 
delta of the Cauvery is almost entirely com- 
prised within this district, of which it forms 
the northern and larger jVart. This district, 
besides the moisture derived from the rains of 


the north-east monsoon, receives the benefit 
of the superfluous waters of the river Cauvery, 
which, swelled by the heavy mins precipitated 
by the south-west monsoon on the remote 
ghats and the lableland of Mysore, rolls 
down an abundant volume of Water, to irri- 
gate and fertilize the low, leva 1 , alluvial region 
ofTanjore. The inundation o f this great toricnt 
is at its height about the middle of July, when 
it is a mile wide above the head of the island 
of Seringham, where it parts into two great 
branches : the northern and larger branch, 
called the Coleroon, forms the north-western, 
boundary of Tanjore for eighty miles, falling 
into the sea by an estuary of no great size, 
near Chillainbaruin, in lat. 11° 22', long. 
79 c 48' ; the other branch, contiuuiug to bo 
denominated the Cauvery, takes a south-east 
direction, and is subdivided into a great 
number of watercfluises, traversing and fer- 
tilizing the district, until most of them disap- 
pear, from the effects of absorption and eva- 
poration, a few only reaching the sea by small 
and nearly imperceptible outlets. The prin- 
cipal of these channels is the Vtnnar, which 
sends off several largo watercourses tho 
southern part of the district ; the next in im- 
portance aVe tho Kodamurt. and Verashaleu. 
The channel of the Colei oon becomes in its , 
progress far more depressed than that of the 
Cauvery, and vast embankments have been 
formed to prevent the water of the more 
elevated channel from deserting it, and making 
its way into the lower. At various intervals 
there aic vents, that allow tho water of the 
( ‘auvery to escape into the lov er parts of the 
delta, and, if mhxulant, to paHH into tho 
Coleroon. Cousiderabkj expense has been in- 
curred, and much ingenuity shown, in ^vhe 
consoi uction of the works requisite for dis- 
pensing thin extenrive and intricate system of 
irrigation. Altogether, probably, this district 
is excelled in fertility ana productiveness by 
none in India, and equalled by few, except 
some rich tracts in the valley of the Ganges^ 
The population is given under tho article 
Madras. Little appears to be knowu con- 
cerning the political existence of Tanjoro 
before the middle of the seventeenth century. 
About the year 1678, Yencajee, a Mab-atta 
chief, and hrothor of the famous Nevajt/e, ob- 
tained possession \)f the province ; and it is 
fiom him that the present rajah is descended.. 
From this period a tolerably connected history 
of the country can be obtained ; but it m 
barren of any information concerning its poli- 
tical relations with other states, its strength, 
and comparative importance. In 1749 a British 
expedition was despatched into this princi- 
pality ; and this was the first iustance in the 
Carnatic of the English being engaged against 
the forces of a native prince. Tim object of 
the expedition was the restoration of a deposed 
rajah of Tanjore, who had applied for asrist- 
ancd’to the governor ’of Foit St. David, pro- 
mising as a rcwaid the absolute possession of 
Devi Cottah, Exempt froirr the payment of 
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tribute. The attempt to restore the exiled adopted son of Tooljajee,* w^re supported toy 
rajah proved unsuccessful ; but the British the principles of Hindoo law, and consequently* 
government, thinking it dangerous to lio under that Ameer Sing had no right to the throne, 
the reproach defeat, undertook a second Thereupon, in 17f8, he was deposed, and 
expedition, which was attended with better Serfojee elevated in his [dace. In the follow 
results. The reigning prince consented to buy ing year another treaty was concluded, ty # 
off the 1nvaders#by confirming them in the which Serfojee gave up the country to tho 
possession, and granting the immunity which permanent possession of the East-Indi* Coni- 
his rival'had promised ; and engaged to make pany, on condition of icceiving annually the 
a small provision for* the person whose real or sum of a lac of star pagodas, or 3,50,000 mpeea * 
supposed wrongs had* given rise to the war, (which was to be considered the first charge 
the English umfertaking for his peaceable on the net revenues of Tanj ore), ami 'a propor- 
behaviour. From the time of tho conquest of tion of one-fifth, to be calculated on the re- 
the country by Vencajce, to the reign of mainder of the net revenue. The reasons for 
Kajah Pretaub Sing, in 1704, tint descendants the new arrangements under this treaty, were 
of the former personage appear to have exer- 1 the nft^government of the country, the inability 
ciscd authority uncontrolled by the nabob of of the stale to liquidate the enormous debts 
the Carnatic, and altogether independent of contracted by Arnocr Sing, which were there- 
him. Duftng the reign of Tooljajee, the son fore tran^feired to the Company, with the 
and successor of Pretaub Sjjig, Mahomed All, territory on tho socurity of which they were 
the nabob of Arcot, laid claim to tribute from 'contracted. Under the treaty, the rajah had 
tfie state of Tanj Are. In the prosecution ofino right of interference with the rt venue, or 


this claim he was supported by the Madras 
government, who commenced hostilities on his 
behalf took the fort of Tanjore in 1772, and 
having removed the reigning prince from the 
tin one, deliverer! over the country to the 
management *>f the nabob. The home authori- 
ties did not approve tho measures adopted by 
the Madias government, and directed the re- 
instatement of Tooljajee on the throne of his 
ancestors, on the cor#lition of his engaging to 
pay the tribute claimed by the nabob, toge- 
ther with a stipulated sum of money for 
the lruiiutoi^mco of a subsidiary British force 
, in the foit of Tanjore. On his undertaking 
to comply, a treaty was (concluded between 
the Butisb government and the tajah in 1781, j 
by *h icb the latte* was bound to pay an - 1 
nually the sum of 11*1,286 star pagodas, Us a 
tnhute, aud 400,000 as subsidy. This was 
the first alliance entei?d into by the British 
with the rajah of Tlyijnre. On tho, death of 
Tooljajee, there were two •claimants to the 
throne, — the one Ameer Sing, the half brother 
of the deceased rajah ; the other Serfojee, the 
son of a distant relative, who had been adopted 
by Tooljajee a short time before his death. 
The governor of Madras thereupon proceeded 
in pennon to Tanjore, and there laid tho claims j 
of theVival candidates before tw’clve pundits 
versed in Hindoo law 'Shey unanimously 
gave it as their decision, that the adoption of 
Serfojee, to the exclusion of Ameer Sing from 
lifts throne, was at variance with that law, .and 
that the claim of Ameer Sing was just. Tho 
British government determined to act on this 
decision ; and in April, 1787, Ameer Sing was 
placed the throne* aud invested with regal 
authority. A treaty was concluded between 
him and the British government, augmenting 
the tribute lAid subsidy, and containing provi- 
sions for securing a regular, payment of the 
same. After a reign of twelve years, it was 
said to be discovered tlrtifc the decision gfven 
• in 1787, by the assembled pundits, was wrong ; 
that the claims ^lten urged Serfojee, the 


I judicial administration of the count* y : he 
'possessed sovereign authority* wily in the fori? 
of Tanjore, though, by sufferance, it 'was eub- 
I sequently ext«*ided to a small degree. Serfojee 
1 died in 1832, and was succeeded by his only 
j son Sevajee, whose conduct manifested little of 
I either prudence or regularity. Sevajee died 
iii 1855, without leaving a son # by birth or 
adoption ; and there kaing no law or usage 
unuer which the daughter of a Hindoo rajah 
had any right of succession to tho raj. the 
dignity of the rajahs of Tanjore was declared 
to be extinct. The extent of Tanjore was 
formerly greater than at present, parts of the 
original kingdom having been alienated from 
it at dates long antecedent to that at which 
the larger portion of the remainder was trans- 
ferred fcc* the British. 

Ncgapatam, with Nagore, ranked among 
the possessions of th» Portuguese, from whom 
they passed to the Dutch in 1660, and were 
held by the latter till 1781, when they were 
taken' by the British. The transfer of Ijevi 
Cottah to the British has been all eady noticed. 
The* small seaport of Tranqucbar, formerly a 
part of the Tanjore state, %nd four villages 
adjacent to it, were purchased from the leign- 
ing rajah in the year 1616, by the Damrii 
East- India Company, subject to the payment 
of jin annual tribute of about 4,000 mpees. 
In *1624 this territory was surrendered by the 
purchasers to tho king of Demmuk, subject to 
the payment of the tribute, and by him ceiled 
to the British government in 1815, fqr a pecu- 
niary consideration. Tho district of Karical, 
situate between Tranqucbar and Ncgapatam, 
was purchased by the French in 1/30 from the 
rajah, and still remains in their possession free 
from tribute. 

TANJORE, a town, the principal place of 
the Britirdi district of the same name, under 
the presidency of Madras, is situate in an 
extensive plain, an^ on the banks of a blanch 
of the river Cauvery. It consists of two forts, 
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the greater and ^lie Jess, and several suburbs : 
'the greater u fort, which is about four miles in 
circumference, is surrounded by a lofty fortified 
wall, and a ditch, in some ^nrts dry, in others 
hfllf full of str gnant water. The streets within 
this fort are irregularly built, and there are 
various alleys and courts in every direction, 
without any regard to arrangement : a wide 
space has, however, been left between tho 

• ramparts and the houses. The fort contains 
also numerous pagodas, elevated considerably 
above th<5 surrounding buildings. The houses 
of the respectable portion of the inhabitants 
are substantially built of brick and ehunam, 
and in many cases are tastefully decorated. 
Those of the poor are built of mud, which, 
from the teuacious quality of the soil, is well 
adapted for tlm purpose, and are tiled. The 
villages outhide the fort are, with but few 
exceptions, built of mud, and thatched, the 
streets being narrow and irregular.” Adjoin- 
ing is the smaller fort, a mile in circuit, very 
strong, with lofty walls built of large stones, a 
Vioad ditch excavated out of the solid rock, 
and a well-formed glacis. Within it is the I 
great pagoda, considered to be tfie finest of the I 
pyramidal temples of .India. In the front is a ] 
colossal figure of a bull <n black grnnite. I 
regarded as being “one of the finest specimens; 
of the arts qp practiced under the direction of j 
the Brahmins.” A finf 5 view of the pagoda and J 
image is given by Daniell, who, howevei*, is 
alleged in some particulars to have deviated j 
from perfect accuracy. Within the old fort is , 
tho palace of the rajah, a spacious structure, j 
inclosed by a high wall, and though of ancient 
date, never finished. The durbar, or “hall of 
audience,” of the Chola family, tho primitive 1 
dynasty, which preceded that at present ruling, l 
is in good preservation : being, however, held 
to be unlucky, it is now never used for the | 
purpose for which it was Aestined ; but, though | 
unoccupied, it far exceeds in splendour the’ 
actual residence of the rajah. The roof, formed j 
of v ast slabs of black Htone, is supported by , 
lofty massive pillars of the same material. The 1 
musnud, or throne, is a huge mass of thick i 
granite, eighteen Teet long, sixteen feet broad, j 
and two feet thick. Tt is elevated three feet 
above the floor of the apartment. 

The barracks for the small force of native 
infantry stationed here, are situate on an open, 
dry, and elevated piece of ground, a mile 
south-east of Jhe fort. The population of the 
town of Tanjore is estimated at 80,000 persons. 
Tho inhabitants for the most part use water 
from wells, that from the liver being so im- 
pregnated with iron as to be unfit fordomestio 
purposes. Tanjore is a place of consideiable 

* business, having manufactures of silk, mus- 
lins, and cottons. Distance from the town of 
Trichin opoly, E., 30 miles; from the town of 
Madura, N.E., 90 ; from the town of Coirnba- 
toor, E., 150 ; from Bangalore, R.E., 180 ; 
from the city of Madras. S.W., 180. Lat. 
10° 47', long. W 12'. 

TANK POORJ3EEA, in the territory of 


Gwalior, or possessions of tho family of Soindia, 
in the ancient province of Malwa, a small town 
on the route from Goona to Mow, 137 miles 
S.W. of former, 48 N.E. of latter. It is situate . 
on the south-west or left bank of the river 
Lukunda. Lat. 23° 7', long, ft 5° 11'. 

TANKA RI A . — See TiWakia. 

TANKTSE. — A town within the dominions 
ofGholab Singh, the ruler of G'ashmere, situate 
1G3 miles N.E. from Ghambn, and 188 miles 
E. from Sirinagur. Lat. 31 f 2, long. 78 J 19'. 

TANLADY. — A town in the Biitish distiict 
of Amherst, one of the Tenasseiiin provinces, 
20 miles E.lV.E. of Moulmcin. Lat. 16’ J7', 
long. 97° 59'. 

TANNAIJ. — A collectorate of the presi- 
dency of Bombay. Including its R¥.b-oollecto- 
rate of Colab a, it is bounded on the north by 
the Portuguese ^territory of Dainaun, the col- 
lectorate of Surat, and tlv territory of tJlo 
Guicowar ; ou the* south by the collectorate of 
llutiiaghcrry ; on the east by the collectmates 
of Ahmedmiggur and Poona, and, the territory 
of Sat tar a ; and on the west by the Ai ahum 
Sea. It extends from N. lat. 17° 56' to 
20 u 20', and from K. long. 72° 42 to 73 IS' ; 
its greatest length from noith to south is 175 
rnilcs, and its greatest breadth from cast to* 
west sixty-five miles : theaua comprises 5,477 
square miles. 

The g r e.it Bombay amt Agra road int( isocts 
this collectorate from ( "nlsctte ter ry, opposite 
the island of Bombay, to the Tull Ghaut, a 
distance between sixty and seyemy miles ; as 
does likewise tl^ rqpdfiom the noith, connect- 
ing the capital of B^pibay with Surat and 
Baroda. Tho district is awo traversed bvJJio 
Indian Peninsular Railway, tho first section of 
which, extending to the town of Tannah, was 
opened on the 16th April, 1833. The popula- 
tion is given under the ai'c.cle IJombvy. 

The district ini 1844 '■was the scene of ex- 
tensive gang-robberies and daring outrages. 
Vigorous measures were rendered necessary 
for their suppression ; and these being taken 
by the government, tho country has now for 
some years continued in a state of older and 
tranquillity. Tannah, the chief town, jp dis- 
tant 24 miles N.E. from Bombay. Te*t years 
ago, its population was estimated at about 
9,000 ; but an increase has doubtless taken 
place since the completion to this town of the 
railroad from the city of Bombay. Lat. 19 J 111', 
long. 73° 3'. 

TANNOOR, in the British district of Mala- 
bar, presidency of Madras/ a town and seaport 
at tho mouth of a smalBriver falling into the 
Arabian Sea. In the year 1732, the British 
army, under the command of Colonel Humber- 
stone, acting against the forces oT Ryder Ali, 
took refuge hero r rom a storm and rain of five 
days’ continuance, which dispersed the boats, 
spofied the provismmS, and damaged the ammu- 
nition of the ex}>edition. It was formerly a« 
prosperous pl&ce, but is now much decayed. 
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’instance from Calicut, S.E., 22 miles ; Manga- 
lore, 170; Bombay, C 16. Lat. 10° 58', long. 
75 50'. 

TANWAS, In tbo jagliire of Jujhur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
route from HaHsec to Neemuch, and 98 miles 
S. of thft former^ There arc a few shops here, 
and there is jrnnil water from wells. Lnt. 
27 52', long. 76 J 16k 

TAOOROO, in flhfl British district of Goor- 
gaon, lieut.-gov. # nf flie NdV. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Rcwaree to Boo- 
lundshuhur, 20 miles E. of the former. Lat. 
28' 12', long. 77 J . , , 

TAPOO.- A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor tn Mar war, 40 miles N, by E. from 
Jodhpoor, and 80 miles S. from Beehanecr. 
Lat. 26 5£', long. 73 J 13'. 

7‘A PTEE.--A river riedtnr within the Saugor 
and Nerbudda territory. source is near 

Mooltaeo, 22 mileffcS. B. of the town ol Baitool, 
in about lat. 21 46', long. 78" 21'. It takes a 


I overflow of the river. Jn<1837, sixty-ni^e 
villages are Btated to have f>een ruined, the* 
majority of them being entirely swept away, 
2,204 houses desti*>yed, 112 lives lost, and 
agiicultural stock and pqpperty carried off to 
the vsdue of 2,10,622 rupees, or 21, 962 J* 

1 TARA. in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, a 
j village on the route from Pokhurn to Bftlmee*. 
and 20 miles N. of the latter. Lat. 26 J 8', 
long. 71° 12'. 

TARA, in the British district of Moradabad, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Moradabad to 
Altuora, and 30 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
20 12', long. 79k 

TA RA. — See CriifcLAimitA. 

TARAGARil, in the hill state of Hindoor, 
a hill fort on the ridge which, rising from the 
left bank of the Sutlej, lias a sou til-east ei In- 
direction until it joins the Sub Himalaya. 
Duiiug the Goorkha war, in the opoi aliens 
prepaiatoiy to the investment of ISlalown, 


dicuitous but g cine rally wcsteily dn eotion of | 
120 miles, to** lie western boundary of the dis- 
tiict, • here, in lat. 21° 27'. long. 76 50', it 
passes into tho territory of ( Iwalior, or tho * 
possessions of Scipdia. Following a south | 
wcsfeily course alo^g f ■’'Uthern base of the 1 
"Satpooia range, it flows by the city of Boor - 1 
haunpoor, wheie it has a mean width of 300 
feet, and during the periodical lauiH acquires | 
a great volume of water, but in winter and 
spimg it is Vasily fmdable, the depth seldom I 
exceeding one foot. At that season, the 1 
alhgatois, w*ith # wlnch it somt times swarm**, j 
take refuge in the deep spools in the liver 
channel. At the distance of about 161 miles 
from its source, a/Pw! in lat. 21° 17, long. 
76 it passes fi om the teiritory of Owalioi, 
and forming for foity mil* s the boundary be- 
tween tho Nizam’s dfmiAions and the district 
of Oandoish, through which it pursues a 
westerly course, am> subsequently* flowing 
through the southern portion ot the Guicownr’s 
dominions and the Butish district of Suiat, it 
falls into the Bay of Cambay, in lat. 21 3', 
long. 72 J 42', Inning a total length of course 
of 441 miles. It can scarcely lie deemed a 
navigable* stream, as at Sin at, seventeen or 
eighteen miles above its mouth, it is fordable 
when tho tide is out, synl qnly small craft of 
about forty or fifty tons burthen can ascend so 
far from the sea.* It is said to be navigable in 
thg dry season for boats of light draught 
throughout its whole extent in ( ‘ambush. The 
mouth is obstructed by numerous shifting 
sands and a bar, through which, according to 
the latent accounts, tljcre is but one channel, 
which at low water spiing tides is so shallow 
as to allow’ the passage of only small boats ; 
and even tb#y frequently touch the bottom. 
Outside the bar is the anchorage, called Surat 
Roatls, at no time very safe* but particularly 
dangerous in April and* May, when south 
# wdnds prevail. Serious loss* of life and pro- 
perty has Homutimpu been occufcioifed by the 


Lieutenant Lawtio fciicc< uled* ;ifter vn-t toil* 
and perseverance, in bi ingi^g battering guns 
over the nigged surface ; and the defences 
being quickly demolished, the Gooikha gar- 
lison evacuated tfy* fort, which was found to 
he one ot the strongest places in the country. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,090 miles. 
Lat 31 J 10, long. 76 ty. 

TARA GHAT, in the British distiict of 
Miizapoor, lieul -g«»v. of the N W. Provinces, 
a pa^-s on the route from the town of Mirza- 
poor to Kewa, and six nnlcs S.W. of the 
former. Here an excellent road, made under 
the superintend! rice ot British engineers, 
crosses tho brow of the Tarn . a low range of 
sandstone hills li-ing above the alluvial valfry 
of the Ganges, and forming in tliat direction 
the first or low’est buttress of the succession of 
plateaus constituting the elevated tract of 
Bhogelcuml. Elevation of the* crest above the 
sea 510 feet. Lat. 25 w 5', long. 82 w 34 . 

TARAGURH, in the Baree Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
banWof the Chakki river, 110 miles N.E. by 
E. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32^ 25', long 
75 59k 

TARAGURH.— See Ajmebk. 

TARAKOTE. --A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuttack, lieut. gov. of Bengal, 42 miles 
N.E. by N. of Cuttack. Lat 20 59', long. 
$6 f 15k • 

TARAPOOR, in the collcotorate ofJTannali, 
presidency of Bombay, a town .situate on the 
soutTi side of a small bay, and noith west of a 
mountain called the Peak of Teirapore, which 
is surmounted by rugged rocks, resembling at 
a distance a huge fortress. North-west of the 
town is ancluuage, but not very good, the 
bottom being full of rocks. It was strongly 
fortified by the Poitugucae: in 1739 it was 
stunned by the Mabrattas, who, having blown 
up the defences by uMncs, encountered a despe- 
rate resistance until ucarly the whole garrison 
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w<ps slaughtered, 6hq few who remained asking 
•and receiving quarter. Distant N. from Bom- 
bay 60 miles. Lat. 19° 60', long. 72° 45'. 

TARAPOOR, in the 'British district of 
Meerut, lieut-gov. ef the N.W. Provinces, a 
f town on the route from Meerut to Bijnour, 27 
miles N.E. by E. of the former. Lat. 29° 14', 
tang. 7,8° 8'. 

TARAPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 27 
miles W. of Sholapoor. Lat. 17° 40', long. 
75 ’ 33'. 

TARECHER, in Bumllecund, a small town 
in the district of Tehree, on the route from 
Banda to Gwalior, 110 miles W. of feymer, 
94 S.E. of Litter. Lat. 25* 25°, loug. 78° 58'. 

TARO AON —A town in the British pio- 
vince of Sattaia, presidency of Bombay, 16 
miles S.E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 30', long. 
74 J 13'. 

TARIWALA, in Sirhind, in the British 
district of Eerozpore, a village situate on the 
"left bank of the Sutlej, which at this point 
divides itself into two channels, the main 
stream making a great circuitito the north- 
west, and sending a branch to the left, nearly 
west : thus insulating a spate of ground about 
eight miles long and two wide, Tarivvala is 
distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,145 miles. Lat. 
3r 2\ long. 75 J 14'. < 

TARKAGHAT. — A town in Nepal, situate 
on the right bank of the Marachangdi river, 
and 71 miles W.N.W. from Khatmandoo. 
Lat. 28- long. 84° 13'. 

TAEL A. -A town in the British province 
of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 13 miles S. 
of^ Sattara. Lat. 17 30', long. 74 1\ 

TARLA. — A town in the native & state of 
Kolapoor, 23 miles S.W. from Kolapoor, and 
53 mile* N.W. from Belgaum. Lat. 16° 27', 
long. 74 J 4'. » 

TARO LI. — A town in the British province 
of .Jhansee, territory qf Bundelkund, situate 
on the right bank of the Betwa river, and 26 
miles E.N.E. from Jhansee. Lat. 25% 31', 
long. 79 J 3'. * 

TAROOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, situate on the loft bank 
of the Godaverv river, and 150 miles N.E. 
byE. from Hyderabad, Lat. 18* 39', long. 
80° 20'. 

TARSA, ir* the north-east of the Punjaub, 
a town in the British district of Lahoul, 72 
miles N^E. of Kangra. Lat. 32’ 43', long. 
7 7" ia'. 

TASGAON. — A town in the British district 
of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 85 miles 
N. of Belgaum. This town was the chief 
place of a jaghire of the same name, which a 
short time since lapsed to th'e British govern- 
ment. Lat. 17° 2, long. 74° 40'. 

TASSANGSEE. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, situate oh the right bank of a 
branch of tho Monas river, and 145 miles 


N.W. by N. from Duriung. Lat. 27° 34', 
long. 91° 17'. 

TASSISUDEN. — A town with citadel in 
the native state of Bhotan, situate on the right 
bank of the Goddada river, and 127 miles 
N.W. from Goalpara. Tassisudfen is the capital 
of Bhutan, and the residence of Uio Bob 
rajah. Lat. 27° 30', long. 39 J °2'. 

TATARPOOR, in the British district ol 
Aligurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from tlu city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 12 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 27" 31% long. 78° 33'. 

TATTA, ’ii SmSe, a town formerly very 
famous, but now much decayed, is situated 
about tlnee miles west of the right or western 
bank of the Indus, and four miles above the 
point where the Buggaur or westeiu, and the 
Sata or eastern, branches of the river separate 
Its site is consequently close to tho veito\ of 
the delta of the Indus, the channel of which is 
here about a mile and a quarter wide, with a 
muddy stream, in the low* season occupying 
only a third of this space. The present city is 
built on a slight eminence, composed n>f the 
rubbish of former buildings, in an alluvial ( 
valley at tho foot of the Muk.ili hills. It is 
in consequence exceedingly unhealthy. 'Phi 1 
British tioops stationed litre in 1839 suffered* 
dreadful loss from diseases, resulting limn 
the pestilential air and bad water, which last 
is not only unwholesome, but fetid and otien- 
sive to the senses. The town appears to have 
been formerly insulated by the water of the 
Indus, and is still nearly so during the season 
of inundation vision this passes away, it * 
leaves numerous stagnant pools which infect 
the air. Dr. Buines statin that it was once 
thirty miles in circuit, judging no doubttfroiu 
the vast space in the vicinity overspread by 
tombs and ruins; bui taese are with much 
probability considered by Wood to be the i rites 
of successive citie i, builVi on various but con- 
tiguous sites, to avoid the ravages, or take 
advantage of the navigation, of the shifting 
currents of the Indus. These extensive nuns 
are scattered from Peer Puttah, about ten miles 
south of Tatta, to Sami-Nuggur, three miles 
north-west of it. The ruins of the gieat 
fortress of Kulancote show it to ha.e been 
constructed with much labour and skill, in a 
massive style of building. “ The vast cemutciy 
of six square miles,” observes Kennedy, “ mny T 
not contain less than a million of tombs/j-a 
rude guess ; but the area would admit of four 
millions.” In these ruups the masonry and 
carving, both in brick and stone, display great 
taste, skill, and industry j the bricks especially 
are of the finest sort, nearly equalling porcelain. 
Kennedy observes, “The finest-chiselled stono 
could not surpass the sharpness of edge and 
angle, and accuracy of form.” Tatta, viewed 
at some distance' from the outside, presents a 
very striking ami picturesque appearance, as 
its lofty houses rise over the numerous acacias 9 
and other tro-s, every wliej-e interspersed, and 
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which, says* Kennedy, “ formed altogether as 
line a picture of city scenery as I remember 
to have seen in India/’ But the illusion is 
dissipated on entering the town, where the 
houses are evfirywhere falling into ruin, to 
which they ar# prone, being constructed for 
the mo%t pftit of a timber framework, on the 
outside of wliicn are nailed laths, watch are 
plastered over with mud of a grey colour, so 
as when new to .have the appearance of a 
solid wall of masonry These structures are 
sometimes three* or four stories high, and 
covered with flat roofs of earth. From the 
fragility of the materials, they can Last but a 
short time ; and this woik cff ruin ife continually 
in progress in the town. All the houses are 
surmounted by bad f jeers, a sort of ventilator, 
built somewhat in the shape of a windsail, 
and conveying, even in the most sultry weather, 
a current of cool and refreshing air. The j 
streets are deserted, tho baffles in ruins, and 
everything indicates depression and poverty : j 
the inhabitants are dirty, squalid, and of un 
healthy appearance* The only building worth , 
notice* is the lyjiek-built mosque of Shall Johan, * 
itself uruinbluig *uto ruins. Of the decayed 
manufactures of Tatta, the principal is that of 
looitr/tts, a thick, r^cli, and variegated fabric, j 
having a warp of ri'k ,♦ woof of cotton, j 

With (in the more costly kindb) much gold 
thread interwoven. The silk is impoited ftorn 
TcrsidJ Kahool, and ^Turkestan ; the cotton [ 
Fioin Eastern India. Eoarso cotton fabrics, 
both plain and coloured, were formerly maim- 1 
faotured in considerable quantity, but have 
lately been fftipcfsedcd by those of England, 
lintish woollens are greatl ^prized. It is said , 
that in 1742, wjion Nadir Shah entered this . 
city at the head ofchis army, theie were | 
40,0d& weavers, 20,000 other artisans, afid 
00,000 dealeis in various depaitments. Alex- 1 
ander Hamilton, wlif> visited Tatta in 1099, 
calls it a very large afcd rich city, about thiecj 
miles long, and one fnd a Jialf brotfd ; and i 
states that 80,000 persons had, witlmi a short i 
time previously, died of the plague, and that 
one half of the city was uninhabited. This 
would lead us to tho conclusion, that pre- 
viously to that calamity the population was 
above 160*000. The present population is 
variously estimated- -at below 2,000, at less 
than 10,000, at 12,000, 1 a,00(V 1MU0, ‘20,000, 
and 40,000. The number of artisans and 
trtulers ascertained (as mentioned above) by 
Woyd, affords grouuds for estimating the popu- 
lation at about 10,000. Tatta has been sup- 
posed to be the Pattala of the ancients. 
Rottinger states that the earliest mention he 
lias found of it is in t^e ninety second year of 
the Hegira, but he does not give any reference 
to the place of such mention : Burnes says, 
*' the antiquity of Tatta is unquestioned 
Hu tram assigns its foundation to 1445, but 
does qpt cite his authority : Macinurdo states, 
from native authorities, that it was founded 
j^00 of the Hegira, or A.D. 15%2. In 1555 it 
was pillagod and burned by som# Portuguese 
6 G 


mercenaries ; in A.H. 1000, # was, according 
to this last authority, again destroyed in the 
Mogul invasion by Akbar, and uever com- 
pletely recovered. ^In 1758 a British factory 
was established there, and withdrawn iy77$: 
m 1/99 an abortive attempt was made to re# 
establish it. In the beginning of 1839, the 
house belonging to the factory was occupied 
by a British garrison. Tatta is in lat. 24 J 44', 
long. 08°. 

TAUDAMIJRRY. — A town in tlje British 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 
79 miles K.E. by E. ol Bellary, Lat. 14° 83', 
long. 77° 57'. 

TAJHIjAPURTEE. — A town in the British 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 
79 miles E, by *3. of Bellaiy. Lat. IP 54', 
long. 78 J 5'. 

TAUN/)LA, in the territory of Jabooab, 
in Malwa, a town near the west frontier, 
towards Guzerat. It is represented as a con- 
siderable place, distant 80 miles W. of Oojein. 
Lat. 23 J , long. 74° 32'. • , • 

TA ENGINE.- -A town in the British dis- 
trict of Amheapt, in the Ttuassei itn provinces, 
16 miles N. of Moulinein. Lat. 16 J 42', long. 
97 ’ 41'. * # 

TAENSA. a river of the British district of 
Tannah, rises on the western face of the 
Western Gliats, in lat.* 19 41', long. 73 29', 
and flowing westeilv for fifty-eight miles, falls 
into the sea at lat. 19 30', long. 72° 50'. 

TAERSA. -A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, 19 m’les E N.E. from Nagpoor, and 
57 miles 8. by W.dioin Seuni. Lat. 21 15', 
long. 79° 26'. 

TAESRAH, in the British district of Kaim, 
presidency of Bombay, a town dn the route 
frotfi Necmuch to Baroda, 38 miles N. of the 
latter. Distance S.W^ of Neemuch 156 miles, 
E. of Kaira 40. Lat. 22*48', long. 73° 18'. 

TAVO Y. — One of the Tenaswi mi provinces. 
It is bounded cm the north by Amherst ;«on 
the south by Mergui ; on the east by Siam ; 
and yn the west by the Bay of Bengal : it 
extends between lat. 12 u 4 4' and 14° 50' ; has 
au average breadth of about fifty miles, and 
an area of about 4,920 square miles. Its 
geueral character is mountainous, intersected 
by valleys, through which flow numerous 
stre.fms. Some of the mountains attain ft>n- 
sidcrable height : tlic range wlycli separates 
the low lands round Tavoy from tiio interior 
iu some parts reaches a height of 3,0Q0 feet : 
the highest range is about thirty or forty miles 
from Tlie coast. Thick forest and impenetrable 
brushwood cover the mountains, and jungle 
exists over a great part of the province. 

Rice is the staple production of the province, 
and the country is well calculated for its culti- 
vation. A failure in tho crops is unknown. 
By more care and attention than i*» at present 
given to the subject, and by converting the 
swamps apd ovorgrowTi wilderness into paddy- 
lands. that commodity might be made an im- 
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jjortant article Jf export, and a source cjf 
revenue. The cotton-plant is cultivated, but 
not to any considerable extent. The same may 
be said of tobacco and intligo, both of which 
are of good quality. Yams are in great 
abundauce, also potatoes : red pepper, ginger, 
oranges, limes, citrons, tamarinds, pine-apples, 
plantains, are good, blit scantily produced : the 
teak, the mango, the papaya, and palms of all 
kinds, are foutid in great abundance. 

Tavoy , is the most valuable of all the 
Tenasserim provinces in regard to mineral 
productions. “ Of all the iron ores,” says 
Dr. Heifer, “ that of Tavoy is the most im- 
portant.” It is found in many parts of the 
province, but the best, in point of quantity 
and quality, s that a short distance to the 
north of the town. It occurs tlieie in two 
forms' “ Octahedral, common mag letic iron- 
ore ; massive, in granular concretions, crystal- 
lized, splendent, metallic, highly magnetic, 
with polarity.” Though the existence of the 
<ore has been lopg known to the Burmese, it 
had not been "worked. The locality of these 
mines is unrivalled with respect to advan- 
tageous situation, being a fevF* miles from a 
part of the liver which is accessible to vessels 
of 200 toms burthey. The province is also rich 
in tin ore, which is found generally in hills, or 
at the foot of mountains. 

'Hie population in To47, of the province and 
town inclusive, amounted to 37,351 souls ; 
the greater part consisting of Burmese and 
Talai ns, the remainder being Siamese, Chinese, 
Malays, &c. 

TAYOY, the principal place of the pnnince, 
is situated on the eastern bank of the river of 
the same name, about thirty-five miles from its 
mouth, and though inaccessible for vessels ol 
large burthen within some" miles of the town, 
its course being obstructed by shoals and sand- 
banks, it can be reached by ships of 120 tons. 
It is in the midst of a lich alluvial plain, which 
is’bounded on the west, three miles distant, 1 
and on the east at six miles, by a range of 
precipitous and* thickly wooded hills, vc^ymg 
in height from 200 to 400 feet. The valley is 
subject to inundations during Vie wet season, 
and rice is cultivated extensively in the vicinity 
of the town. Notwithstanding, however, this 
gr^|t moisture, which is in most other fpses 
the frightful cause of disease, the place is con 
sidered very leal thy, and is pi o veil to be so by 
the few deaths which occur among the troops 
stationed here, as well as the natives. The 
shape of the town is that of an irregular «ouaro. 
It is surrounded on thr^o sides by a ditch, the 
other facing the river: a deep nullah runs! 
through the midst. The town consists of two 
parts . the inner, which is inclosed by a wall 
fifteen feet high ; and the outer, which is sur- 
rounded by one eight feet high, and now 
partially in ruins. There is a good bazar, fiom 
which any description ofnroviHion may be pro- 
cured at a cheap rate. The streets fare open, 
and in good order. The popu!at ; on in 1817 


was upwards of 10,000 souls ;• consisting 
chiefly of Chinese, Malays, Malabars, and 
Burmese. There is a trade carried on between 
this place and the ports on the Mergui 
Archipelago. Bat. 14 J 7', long. 98° 18'. 

TAYOY ISLAND extefols from lat. 
12° 5%-LT If/, long. 9b 2<K', twenty miles 
south Of Tavoy Point. It i& of mode* ale 
height, six league-* in length, and two miles in 
bieadth : it is the most noithern of the chain 
of islands forming the Mergui Archipelago. 
There is a pagoda at the south end. In the 
driest weather, fresh w r ater is procurable on iU 
eastern shore. 

TAVOY ill V Eli has its <*oince in sonic 
hills about lat. IP 50', long. 9h' 3(/, and runs 
| in a southerly diiectiou loi a course of about 
109 miles, entering the sea m hjt. 13 30', 

| long. 98 20'. The upper part is much mb r 
| rupted, but it is navigablo for boats of largo 
burthen fifty nines above tjie town of Tav«\,y, 
and at that place ships of ] 20 tons buithen can 
approach. It is lieie 300 yards broad, but ±n 
its fuitlur pi ogress is swelled by so many 
streams that at its mouth it ev/ccds a jpile m 
width. Ln its lower course it is studdul vvilh ( 
numemuB islands, which, howovci much they 
may add to the beauty of tne scenery, gie.itly 
detract from its comnuicial advantages, a* 
they matenally inqudo the n ivigution. Then 
is a good htiibour tm miles fiom the on lance, 
hut the approach to tins is nuclei ed intricate 
from the above named causes. 

TA WVBDGEll RT - A town in one of tin 
recently sequestrated disti lets or Hyderabad, 
or territories of Vic Nizam, 17 miles >S. fiom' 
Moodgul. Lat. 15 ,J6', long ^70 29'. 

TEBBHEE, in the Tkclei. Duonb division of 
thV- Punjab, a town situated on the « light bank 
of the Sutlej liver, 131 miles S \\ . by S ol 
the town of Lalioic. i^af. 30 0, long. 72 55 . 

TE( ,r «TOVA. — A town^in one of the lecenlly 
serpiestiatcd districts of Hydcnbad, or doim 
Tiions of the Nizam, 52 miles S E. from Ellicli 
poor. Lat. 20 J 36', long. 78' 4'. 

TEEGOOLA. -A town in Ilydtiabad, or 
turilory of the Nizam, ”7 miles N.E by Y 
from Hyderabad, and 152 miles N.W. fiom 
Guutooi. Lat. 17 48, long 7s 50'. 5 

TEEGI'RM, ;n the territory of Nepal, cm 
til cluster n boundary of tlie Hiitish distiic t ot 
Kumaon, a village on the left bank of the 
liver Kalee, on the louto from Askot to tbe 
Beans Pass, 18 miles N.E. of Askot. /-at. 
29 55', long. 80 r 38'. 

TEEKKEE, in the British district of Delhi, • 
a village on the route from Delhi to Uansee, 
and 16 miles W. of the former. The road m 
this part of the route ib good. Lat. 23 10, 
long. 77 V. * . 

TEKKJ1EE. — A town in the British district 
of Meerut, lieut -gov. of the N.W. Provinces 
a’town situate 27 mules N.W. of the city ol 
Meerut. Population 9,882. Lat. 29° 14', long* 
77 J 25'. ' • 
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T KEM BA.— A tow n inBuzcrat, or doini- tion of tho territory of Qoo#h Behar, through 
nioii8 oi tho Guicowar, situato on the left which it flown eight miles farther ; and theif 
bank of the Taptee river, aiul^7*3 miles S. from pausing into the district of Itungpoor, proceeds 
1 hired a. Lat. 21 ’ 1 T, hjjig. 73 * 1 O'. through it in a south-easterly direction for 

TEENJINnA. — A town in tho British HO miles, to its confluence with the Brahma- 

district of Ohtta Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Ben pootra, on the right side, in hat. 25 J 11?, lon^ 
gal, /)!> •miles S^of Lohadugga. Laty22 40', ^ H 5 Hs total length of course being 313 
long. 81" i(3'. # # ® miles. The gorge cast of D.trjcelijig, hy 

TRKNMOUONRE.- A town in the British ulucl > tt ‘<' 1'eet.ta from the mountains, is 
district of .J cssoi'b,* lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 53 !’! 10 of 1 “? t . w " ™, m l.engat .nto Sik" 

miles E.N.E. of CaleMto. Lat. 2‘J” 54', long, f'"’- :m<1 “ denominated the babukUola Bass. 

• ° 1 lie liver is deep enough in this gorge to be 

. A1 .... . , navigated upwards five or sk miles. The 

I bfcJiA, in the Daman division of the lun- body () f water is very great, and on reaching 

jah, a town situated 21 iftilcs fiom the right the plain, the channel is 700 or MlO yards 
hanh of the Indus, Id miles S. by W. of the w ide^ but the navigation is difficult and pie- 
town of l^shawar. Bat. 33 21, long. 71 20. various, from the rapids, and from numerous 
TEERAIJL- A town in the native state of i rocks and large stones in the bed ; so that it 
(hitch, situate 25 miles S.W. from the^Tieat is availalije only for floating timber, and for 
Western Kunn, and 50 miles W. by N. from * canoes, used lor guiding it. JTowever, as high 


Blmoj. Lat. 23 2T, long . \ I up as Ihdiarpore, fifteen miles abovo the diver- 

* TEKKKJS, in (Imhwal, the principal plaec of the Attree, it is at all times navigable 

of that raj, and residence of its rajah. Jfc is b»r cralt of six or seven tons, and during the 
situate on the loft* Link of the Bbageeiettee, 1 monsoon rains for those of foHy or fifty tons? 
as the (bulges is called in the upper part of 1 'riiouyli the Teesta, or south-eastern branch of 
1 th colr., 0 , ami just below the confluence of the ' this «■;« <*»t str^ini, is now the larger, formerly 
rilidling, which falls into it on the left or east - 1 the Attree, or south-western branch, had a 
eru side. W t ebl>, # wlm visited this locality in • much siipoiior volume of w\ater, and discharged 
1M»8, describes Teuco as a x'.llago ; and when *bo drainage of the Snowy Mountains of 

’Mooi erot’l passed, in 1819, it contained only Sikkim and of Bnotan, as well as of the plain 
the icMdence of the tajali, a very humble man- their base, into vaiinus tnhutaiies of the 
sion, and the dwelliims of his followers. The’lbu.ges. For the last fifty years, however, 
lllulling al'Opnds in a sort of lisli called a trout the drainage has taken an easterly direction 
by Mourn oft, winch is snared in great mini- j to the Brahmapootra, into which it is dis- 
beis. Elevation above the sea, of the town, ‘‘barged principally by the channel of the 
2,328 feet ; of ^he level of the Bbageeiettee, I Teesta. 

below it, 2,278. Bat. 30‘W, long. 7S J 3B. j TEETABrRUAl T T.— A town of Assam, 
TEEKTVEE*iu the British distiict of Allah- j in the British district of Seebpoor, 10 miles 
aha*4, lieut. gov. oT* t ho N.W. Proxincoa, a S.W. of Seebpoor. Bat. 20° 3G', V>ng. 91" 10'. 
village on the route, by Rafo poor ferry, from | TEETBAKOT, in the British district of 
the cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, and j Kumaon, lu ut.-gov. of the X.W. Provinces, a 
‘22 miles W. of the firmer. Lat. 25 21 , long. ^ stockade formerly hem by th^ troop-* of Nepal. 

^ ■ • • I It is situate two miles W. of the riqlit bank of 

TEKSUAUM.- A toxxn in the British dis- ; the Kali, on a spur of mountain i mining south- 
trict of Abmediiiiggur, juesidency of Bom- 1 wai ds from tin. main range of the Himalaya, 
bay, 23 miles K N.E. of Alimedmiggur. Bat. I on the loute from Askot to the Beans J ’ass, 


19’ 1 1', long. 7 5 6'. 


I 21 ifnies N.E. of Askot. Mlat. 29° 58', long. 


TEESTA, a great river travel sing part of ^ # 

Pencil, vfaes, according to the account of the j TEETUOPN, in the British district of 
Ncpauirse, in Tibet, and, as is conjectuied, | Suharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
in about lat. 27 ’ 59', loyg. $8 50'. Plowing [ vincea, a town on the route from Suliarun- 
westward for twenty miles tlnough Tibet? and! poor to Paneeput, ‘2d miles S.W. by S. of tho 
Southward through Sikkim for ninety-seven | former. Lat. 29 1 40', long. 7 7 m 23 . 

.njjos, it then forms for ten miles the boundary | XK(i , 10 OB.-A town in tho British dii- 
between Bhutan and fcnkkim, and for twenty- ] • of 1)hanvar . , )resil lonoy of Bombay, 13 

throe mdea that between Bhutan and Dapco- W N .W. of Bbarwar. Lat. 15” 32', 

ling, passing eastward of the sanataimm oi the j , 

latter place. Subsequently dividing the British lon ff’ 1 * 1 v * • l 

district’ of I),najepoor from Bhutan for tun TEG BA. —A town in the British d.stnot 
miles, it enters Dinajepoor, and thirty miles of Monghoer, heut.-gox. o 0 2, ,ni ca 


ling, passing eastward of the sanataiium of the * ^ -±° ri* 

latter place. Subsequently dividing the British lon ff’ 1 * 1 v * • l 

district’ of Dinajepoor from Bhotau for ten TEG BA .—A town in iho British district 
miles, it enters Dinajepoor, and thirty miles of Monghoer, heut.-gox. o * n ^’ ,ni ca 
below that, 4>oint divides into two branches ^ ^ T * ^ 0I, ff^ L ' er ' a ’ > 0n ^* 

of nearly equal size: one, proceeding south- S6 . 

westerly, is denominated the Vtrec ; tho other, TEH AI!A, in Sirhind. a small town on the 
flowing south-easterly, continues to be crfHed route from Loodiana to hcrozpoor, and 29 
^the Teesta. About five miles below the point miles W* of tho fonfler. It is situate close to 
of divarication, it^yissea into a (It ejecting por- the left bank of the Sutlej, and exhibits evi- 
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deace of former ^importance, its present mud 
"houses being built amongst numerous ruins of 
edifices constructed substantially of burnt 
brick. It, with the adjacent territory, was 
conquered by Runjcet Singh, who conferred 
jt on line Allowalla chief, by whose defection 
during the Lahore war it has passed into the 
possession of the East-lndia Company. Dis- 
tant N.W. from Calcutta 1,133 miles. Lat. 
30° 57\ long. 75 r 25'. 

TEHEJt, in the Baree Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 10 miles from the 
right bank of the Sutlej, 80 mileN S. of the 
town of Lahoie, Lat. 30° 26', long. 73 51'. 

TEHREE, in Bundelcund, a town of late 
years generally the residence of the rajah of 
Oorcha, thence frequently styled the rajah of 
Tehree. It is on the route from Agra to 
Saugor, 201 miles S.E. of former, 7$ N.W. of 
latter. Garden styles it “a large walled 
town but according to Sleeman, it " is a 
wretched town, without one respectable dwell- 
ing-house tenapied, beyond the palace, or one 
merchant, or even shopkeeper, of capital and 
credit. There are some tolerable houses un- 
occupied and in ruins ; and there are a few 
neat temples, built as toinl^s or cenotaphs, in 
and about the city/" On an adjoining height 
is a fort. Water and supplies for troops are 
abundant here. Lat. ^4° 42', long. 78 52', 

TEHRWARRA .—See Therwarra. 

TEIMBOORNEE. — A town in the British 
district of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 
53 miles W.N.W. of Sholapoor. Lat. 18° 1', 
long. 75° 15'. 

TEINGHA, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route fiom Lucknow canton- 
ment to Purtabgurh, 05 miles S.E. of the 
former, 15 N.W. of the latter. Lat. v 26° 7, 
long. 81° 45'. * 

TEKEAH, in the territory of Oude, a sm.all 
town on the route, by the Nanainau Ghat or 
ferjy, from Futtehgurh to Lucknow, 66 miles 
S.E?. of the former, 45 W. of the latter. It 
lias a bazar. Lat. 26° 51', long. 80 J 24'. 

TEKERAPIJiJlA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, 86 nuies N.IJ. by E. from 
Jeypoor, and 103 miles W. by N. from Gan- 
jam. Lat. 19° 38', long. 83° 34'. 

TEKKREE. — A town of Malwa, in f the 
native state of Dhar, situate six miles S. of 
the left bank <of the Nerbudda river, and 37 
miles S. from Dhar, Lat. 22’ 2', long. 75° 27'. 

TEKMAH, in the British district of Azim- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provincer., a 
village on the routo from the town of Azim- 
gurh to that of Jounpoor, 21 miles S.W. of 
the former, and 22 N.E. of the latter. It has 
a small bazar ; distant 40 miles N. of Benares. 
Lat. 25° 63>long. 83°. 

TEK MYOO.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Aracan, 50 miles 8.W. by W. of 
Aracan. Lat. 20° 18', lofcg. 92° 46'. 

TEK NAAF. — A town standing on a low 


| point of land at the entrance of the Naaf river, 
in the British district of Aracan, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 68 miles W. by N. of Aiacan. Lat. 
20° 49', long. 92’ 23^ 

TEKRA, in the Rajpoot state of Jesulmecr, 
a village on the route from thrown of Beka- 
neer to that of Jesulmeer, an l 70 nntas N.E. 
of the fitter. Lat. 27 J UV, long 72° 2'. 

TELIAPUR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of fh£ N.W. Pi evinces, 
a village on the loutctroln tljp town of Moiad- 
abad to Muzufernugur, and 16 miles W. of the 
former place. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
902 miles. Lat. 28° 54', long. 78° 36'. 

TELL RIVER rises in lat. 19° 54', long. 
82° 41', and tlowing noith-webt for 130 milts, 
through the native states on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, falls into the Mahanuddy 
river* ’in lat. 20 J 55', long. 84 n 9'. 

TEL LICIT EIfTl‘Y, in the British district of 
Malabar, presidency of Madras, a seaport town 
and British military station. Abieast of the 
fort is a ledge of black rocks, between which 
and the land small craft may anchor, being in 
some dogiee sheltered from the sea ; bu/, laige 
ships touching here, when " there is a chance 
of unsettled weather, should anchor well out 
in seven or eight fathoms , fot If M.S. fiupnh, 
of seventy-four guns, was lost at Telluhejry* 
in November, 1781. Thelleet having anchoied 
in five and five and a half fathoms, a heavy 
sea began to roll, which ’made that ship strike 
on the Sul fan' a anchor, she being mooted inside 
the Superb/' A double light is exhibited fiom 
the flagstaff all night throughout the year. 
For moderate-size^ vessels the anchorage is 
one and a half or two miles off t»he town, with a 
bottom of soft mud. T^ site of the town is 
very beautiful, open to the sea on the^vest, 
and on the opposite side backed by wooded 
hills interspersed wit.i \alleys, and watered 
by a fine river. The neighbouring country is 
highly pioductiv^, the '-low lands producing 
annually two, and in some places thiee, ciops 
of rice in the year. The cocoanut-tree also 
grows in great abundance and perfection, and 
is applied to vauous uses: the trunks aio 
worked up for small boats, and frames ami 
rafters for houses ; the leaves are* used for 
thatch, mats, and baskets; the nut affoids 
food and oil, and »n i*s umipe state an agiee- 
ablo^heverage ; and the sap di awn off by in- 
cision into the trunk, on fermentation, i5 
converted into the intoxicating leverage toddy, 
which, when distilled, yields the spirit called 
arrack. "The citadel or fort, m which are 
situated the jail and hospital, is built on a 
rising ground close to th# sea, and about forty 
feet above its level. It is of an oblong shape, 
being 117 yards in length and thirty-four in 
breadth : its length runs parallel to the sea- 
shore. The whole of the north-west side of 
the citadel is occupied by a lofty building, the 
upper part of which <is appropriated to the cri- 
minal court aucf offices, and the lower part^ 
forms the jail,” which is calculated to contain 
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300 persons. The climate, though very wet 
during the monsoon, the average annual fall 
of rain being from 120 to 140 inches, is found 
healthy. On account of its salubrity, it has 
been denomiiibtcd the Montpellier of India. 
The houHCH of*the majoiity of the population 
arc of unbaked ^rick, and thatched ; but those 
of a butter sojfc arp built of laterite, off which 
there are great quantities in the neighbouring 
hills. The population is estimated at 20,000, 
the majority of whon^are Moplahs or Mussul- 
mans ; the rest Brahminists, with a few Chris- 
tians. In the year 1782 it was besieged by the 
forces of Hydor Ali, and relieved upon the 
ni rival of a British force flnder Vlajor Abing- 
ton. At that time it was a place of much 
importance. In the year 1790 it is descrilxsd 
by Bartolomeo as “a city belonging to the 
English, vriiere they have a considerable settle- 
ment, a council, and an arsenal. They employ 
this city as a military post,*\^hero they collect 
troops brought fn«m Bombay, in order to keep 
in subjection the inhabitants of Malayala. A 
hi iak trade is carried on atTillicherry : pepper 
hums one ofJ.be principal articles of coinmeice; 
the ojjiur exports consist of cardamoms, gin- 
ger, arrow-root, cinnamon, sandalwood, and 


opposite Mergni, arc a wcl water, differing* in 
size, shape, and height, bearing the name ctf 
the Mergui Archipelago. The coast is indented 
by numerous creeks and small streams ; several 
livers of some magnitude also, empty ther/i- 
selves into the bay, affording good anffhoragp 
and harbourage for ships of large burthen. 

| With the exception of the deltas of suck rive**, 

J which furnish many acres of alluvial soil, pecu- 
liarly fit for t ice-cultivation, the coast vegeta- 
I tion is confined in a great degree to vast 
forests and almost impenetrable jungle. Be- 
tween Ye and Tavoy the coast consists of large 
tracts of swampy land, called Sunderbunds, 
where the mangrove, and other trees which 
thri\% in brackish water, grow luxuriantly and 
, in abundance. 

The physical aspect of this territory is much 
diversified : it may be characterized generally 
as a mountainous country, but having also 
, large plains or valleys, intersected by many 
( fine and fertilizing fivers. The mountains are 
'clothed from the base to the summit with thick 
j forests and brushwood ; the v&Ueys are appio* 
priatod to the cultivation of the various pro* 
j Suctions raised within the provinces. Towards 
! the north, the country is more level, consisting 


other Malabar productions, which they trails- 1 
port to Bombay, an l thence to England.” | 
'Distance from Soiingapatam, S.W., 95 miles , 
Madras, S.W., 3i0. Lat. 1 1 - 45', long. 75 J 33'. | 

TELTAEEE. — A • town of North -Eastern* 
India, in tjie British district of Goal para, 
4t miles W.8.W. of Doalpaia. Lat. 25 J 52', 
long. 90°. t 

TEM1. — A tftwn in the native state of Sik- 
him, situate oi^ the right Lank of the Tcosta 
river, and 18 mil^ N.E. from Darjeeling. 
Lal.t27° 14', long. 88 v 30'. # 

TENASSEBIM. — The provinces of Tenas- 
Horiin, comprehending tVmlicrst, Tavoy, Ye, 
and Mergui, extend along the eastern coast 
of the Bay of Bnngat, bctvjpcn lat. '^0° 48' — 
18° 25', long. 90° 35' — 99 J 30'. The length is 
about 500 miles ; the breadth is very irregular, 
varying as the seacoast approaches the lange 
of mountains forming the landward boundary 
of the territory, or recedes from it : probably 
it nowhere exceeds eighty miles. The area 
may Tm 9 estimated at 30,000 square miles. The 
area of these provinces ,hns ,been recently en- 
larged by the , 'Annexation of that portion r k the 
territory acquired from the Burmese in 1852, 
wljjch lies to the east of the Si tang river ; and 
their northern frontier has thus been extended 
from the Salween river to the Sitang : on the 
oast they are bounded by the Siamese range 
of mountains, whoso, height varies from 3,000 
to 6,000 feet ; on the south by the river Paok- 
shan, and on the west by the sea. These pro- 
vinces are under the immediate jurisdiction of 
the supreme government. 

Tlj,e seacoast, though of great extent, pre- 
sents little variety of character : it is generally 
*bold and rocky, and in many places bordered 
by numerous islyyls. Towards the south, 


of vast alluvial plains, highly fertile, being 
watered by the Salween sfhd the Sitang ; fur- 
ther to the south, the aspect changes to that 
of a more elevated country. Here the moun- 
tains run in three parallel ridges, in a direc- 
tion from north-north-west to south-Hiiith-eii^t, 
varying in height from 3,000 to 4,500 feet, and 
gradually diminishing as they approach the 
shore, till rheir elevation does not exceed 500 
feet. In the loweV parts of the province, the 
interior still continues mountainous, but less 
elevated, and towards the shore terminates in 
low plaijiB or swamps ; and the only communi- 
cation here is by boats, which navigate the 
nullahs and creeks. # 

The principal rivers have tides flowing a 
considerable distance up the country : they 
are all wide, and generally deep at Uieir 
mouths ; and though their navigation is some- 
time^ intricate and interrupted, all can ho 
safely traversed. They are Subject to annual 
inundations, which render the proximate soil 
amazingly fertile. But besides fertilizing the 
soil, these rivers afford great facilities for 
foreign and internal trade ; and the villages in 
thi^provinces being for the most part situate 
on their banks, the transit of meichandise 
from one to another is easily effected by canoes. 
The chief rivers are the Salween, Sitayg, Atta- 
iran, and Tcnasserim, which will be found 
descrilmd under their respective names. 

Almost all the ground that is not subject to 
inundations is occupied by dense forests, con- 
taining gigantic and valuable timber. They 
occupy, it is said, two-thirds of the whole 
extent of the province, one-fifteenth only is 
under cultivation ; and when the British first 
became possessed of the country, it presented 
a complete wildeni&s. Rules for the grant 
of uncleared lauds, framed with the utmost 
905 , 
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m (Me rati on and liberality, were in due tinio 
tlrawn out. 

One of the most important numeral produc- 
tions is coal: the qiiality<dmH been described 
a? excellent, and the quantity considerable. 
The localities in which it exists, it has also 
been said, present advantages of transport. 
'Mron,” says Heifer, “ is found] in one or the 
other form almost everywhere.” It occurs in 
beds, in veins, and in rocks : it is most abun- 
dant between Ye and Tavoy, approximating 
the seaedast. In the territory between the 
Salween and Gyne rivers, it is found in sand- 
stone hills, which vary from forty to 200 feet 
in height. Its quality improves towards the 
south, near Tavoy ; and this situation 'b’ould 
be \ery advantageous for works, being only 
four and-tweutv miles from the river, which 
distance might \'i traversed by a canal or rail- 
road. The ore found here would, Dr. Heifer 
asserts, furnish from seventy-four to eighty 
per cent, of raw iron. Mines are nowhere at 
present worked ; in several places, however, 
are to he fouvd the remains of furnaces and 
pits long neglected. Next to iron, tin is the 
metal most generally diffused* through the 
province. It is confined, however, in a great 
degree, to the southern prrts. The richest 
mines exist near tfie Pnekshan river, which 
forms the southern boundaiy of the provinces. 
“ The range of moimtirns in which the tin-ore 
is found is a continuation of the Siamese tin 
territory of Kinowng. The tin is found in the 
dobiis of pnmitive rocks, like in all other 
parts of Tenas^erim , hut the giains or crystals 
are much larger, and the soil in which they 
are buried yields eight to ten feet of tin, while 
at Tavoy the utmost is seven feet.” A t Mergui 
also tin ih very prevalent, the hill on which 
the town stands containing much ore in the 
form of black sand and oxide. At some re- 
mote period, it is evidj'iit' that the ore has 
been extracted in considerable quantities, as 
a large extent of surfaco remains upturned in 
the localities where it exists. The Euime.se 
method of woikmg is very rude and un- 
scientific. (fold is frequently to he met with 
in various parts V)f the province, hut nowhere 
in any con -idi i able quantities. When found, 
it is generally in the sand-, of rivers ; hut its 
primary source has not been discovered. It is 
supposed to lie on the foreigu Ride of the 
mountain-chain, as it is most prevalent in the 
streams whichL flow into Tmias^erim from the 
eastward. An analysis of sundry particles 
found ip the streams of the Tavoy district 
was considered so satisfactory as to induce the 
government to order an examination ot the 
rocks in the vicinity of the auriferous streams. 
Copper has lately been discovered in two 
islands of the Mergui Archipelago, viz., Sul- 
livan's Island and Callagkiauk ; in the former 
in veins of quartz, in the latter in gneiss. 
Lead and antimony have been met with in 
some parts of the Amherst territory, but in 
very small quantities, e 
The only manifestation of the existence of 


volcanic agency appears in tho numerous hot 
springs to bo mot with in many parts of tho 
country. On the Attaran river, and near 
Amherst, these exist in groat numbers : they 
are sometimes as much as fifty feet in cir- 
cumference, and near their b«fjks thirty-fivo 
foot deep. The quality of tjjo water, is that 
of a sulphureous mineral, tipgod slightly with 
chalybeate. 

The year is divided into the wet and dry 
season ; tho former commencing with tho ap- 
proach of the south-west moihoon, about Juue, 
and lasting till October, when the latter sets 
in. Tho natives on tho coast divide the year 
into three seasons | viz., the hot, the rainy, 
and the cold; the tii.st comnn ncin^ in J’eb- 
ruary, the second in June, and the third in 
October. The tempeiature, however, hardly 
varies. sufficiently to justify the it loptiou of 
this division. The greatest heat pievails 
during the of April, and then the 

thermometer is .sometimes® above 100, aird 
the weather very oppressive. Notwithstand- 
ing these provinces extend ox or a distunes of 
seven degrees of latitude, there iv little divex*- 
sity of temperature throughout; and when a 
difference is perceptible, it i-. occasional more 
from disparity in the faU of rain than any 
other cause. In tho northern part , the mon- 
soon mala*-, its appearance with eu at violence,* 
and continues till the end of Oi tuber or begin- 
ning of November. Djinug the hvo In mx 
following months, no ram takes place. In 
Mergui, on the contrary, the monsoon conus 
in mildly, and though it rams moie at one 
time than at another, showers 'are common 
all the year. Tint climate was considered a 
subject of such importance, that, by order of 
government, a report ‘Was? made to paili.imont 
concerning the health and mortality efi her 
majesty’s troops seivmg in these provinces; 
and this investigation has led to the know- 
ledge of tho fact that tTJeie is less sickness 
and fewfer deaths Jierc, dfnong both Europeans 
and sepoys, than in almost any other pa it of 
the territories of the East- .India Company. 
Tins appears the more remarkable from tho 
prevalence of that active generator of dis- 
ease, excessive moisture, caused by the abun- 
dance of marshes, jungle, and dense foiosts 
which exist in the vicinity of the niosrt popu- 
lous districts. Hut cLear and undeniable facts 
are 'adduced in proof of the ht althfulness of 
the provinces ; and it is said that the exliaht 
tioiiR, instead of proving pernicious conse- 
quences, tend to cool the atmosphere, and 
promote its salubrity. “So beneficial,” says 
this report, ti has tho climate of this coast 
been deemed for invalids, that in November, 
1826, in consequence of the favourable result 
of Home previous experiments, tho connnander- 
inchief gave instructions to the uedical board 
at Madras for the establishment of a sana- 
tariuin either at Moulrnein or at Amliprst.’’ 
Thfc complaints that are most common and 
dangerous are fevers of the intermittent type^ 
iuflammatloi/’of the lungs and liver, catarrh, 
'’OflGG 
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mul dysentery. These at times prove fatal, | The vast forests whicjji gover the greater 
but in the majoiity of cases are subdued by | part of" the provinces, and Clothe the nioun* 
timely care and attention ; ami from a table tains fiom their base to their summit, contain 
appended to the aboverinentioued report, it is an immensity of tijpes. Dr, Heifer estimates 
shown, that difrmg the ten years from 1827 to the number of trees in the province at 
183(5 inclusivo^mt of 10, 819 admissions into the (138,000,000. The same author say* that 
hospitals at Moujmein, 305 deaths only occurred, there are no less than 377 different species* 
Cotton is gjowi^ to a small extent, but it is each at least attaining a diameter sev<^i 
not indigenous, aud was probably introduced inches. The heights are greater in propor- 
from the continent India. The plantations tion to the circumference than those in 
are generally situate^ on the banks of rivers ; Europe. The wood has the character of 
hut little attention is paid to the culture, and being firm and elastic. Teak forests abound 
the quality of that produced is not high ■ in the upper course of the Attaran river, and 
'Dr. Heifer thinks that the Manilla plant, and yield an inexhaustible supply of timber, which 
also the Egyptian, might sflcceedHietter. Rice is exported in large quantities. On these pen- 
is one of the most important productions, but scssu-iis coming into the hands of the British, 
its cultivation is confined in a gn at measure prompt steps were taken for rendering the 
to the northern districts, where the alluvial forests a source of rcveuue ; licenses to cut 
.soil is Hogaticral. Sugarcane, though it y/riveH timber w^ro offered, but private speculators 
well throughout the provinces, is cultivated to appeared to decline engaging in the business; 
a very limited extent, beirfj^ almost confined government thereupon led the way by an 
to gardens ; but there is every reason to sup- experiment upon a veiy small scale. Asa 
pon\ from the character of the soil and eh- pecuniary speculation it failed, as such mat- 
mate, that an extension of this branch of ters in the hands of government usually do* 
agiicultuial industry would amply remunc- but the object probably having been lather 
rate ;#iy person undertaking it. Tobacco is to call attention to the forests than to icahze 

• in very common Use among the natives; and profit, it may he considered as having been to 
not only men, Iml women and children, either some extent, siicce^sfuf. Piivato parties took 
smoke or chew it. Mu b on re is bestowed upon up the trade, which it wJh clear government 
Its culture, but it is raised onl} for home con- could not pursue beneficially ; many tons of 
sumption: it is also imported from Chcduba. teak wood were exported within a few years ; 
The Betel flourishes ^n some parts, especially and by 1833 shipbuilding had made some pro- 
about Mergui, where it is extensively pro- gresa at Mouliiieiu. In that year the receipts 
duivd. The plantations resemble tlio^e of of government from the forests vvere 13,457 
hops in England, the young plants require tupces ; in 18 15-46, they had riseu to 1 ,07,048 
to be placed in rich soil, where they must be rupees. The advance, however, had not been 

• treated with much care, aigl be screened fioiiJ regularly progressive, but had fluctuated coti- 
the scorching >'ixs of the sun. The planting | si durably. Clreat abuses, moreover, had existed; 
takes place in Mai«tji, Apnl, and May; and I and various plans for tlicir suppression hail 
five 'Br six months after, the leaves may# be | been adopted with moie or less sifccess. Num- 
galheml continuously for fifteen months : fifty . befless disputes and squabbles grew out of the 
from each vine can Irta ctllectcd monthly. The attempt to enforce rules on the one hand, and 
production of the aifeca-uub is confined to the the desire to evade them on the other; and 
.southern provinces, tonniu^iciug allbut the ! even yet it cannot be said that they arc at an 
latitude of Tavoy, and flourishing vigorously j end. Besides the teak, there arc several other 
ill Mergui. The cocoanut ia found to thrive forest-trees. Bamlmo grows naturally, and in 
well, especially near thu scacoast, and yet its great profusion, the best occurring between 
cultivation is not carried to the extent which Tavofy and Vo, in the int^ior, and on the 
its importance would justify; and “the na- slopes of the elevated ridgts. The jack grows 
tives,” Dr. Heifer observes, “have a great both to the north and south, it is one of the 
iductaicc to plant it.” This reluctance may most valuable trees in the province. Eveiy 
be attributed to tlie circumstance of its not part is applied to some use : the fruit for food, 
yielding fruit •for eight years after & is the^vood is excellent for furniture, the leaves 
fflanted ; or, peihaps, the people may sus- wholesome for cattle ; from the bark exudes a 
peijt, that as the Burmese considered cocoa- species of caoutchouc ; the sawdust, when 
uut-tiees the property of government, the boiled, yields a yellow dye ; and from the 
English would take the same view. It is kernel oil can be extracted. The sapan- tree 

• largely imported from the Nicobar Islands, is alSo very valuable, but its growth is confined 
C\)ffoo is not grown,, but tho soil and climate to tins country east of Mergui, near the Siamese 
me botfi suited for it. The Nauclea Gamin r, frontier: it is felled in August, and floated 
or Terra Jnponica, occurs chiefly on the banks down the river in rafts. Sandal-wood occurs 
of the Tenagirmn river, where it attains the in tins southern parts, mid on some of the 
height of six feet. It is uncertain whether or islands in the Mergui Archipelago. The wood- 
not ij, is indigenous : the natives chew it, as oil tree grows to a good size. There are othej' 
well as the betel. Tho Iruits are the pirne- oil-yielding plants : the sesaimim is the most 

Ripple, mango, orange, shaddock, lime, citron, common. which all eltsses use for culinary pur- 
melon, gourd, and ^uava. poses. Caoutchouc is produced from many trees 
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in Abe country, and q,ught to become a Bource 
of revenue, as tlid quality is good, aud it exists 
in abundance. The camphor-plant, the gam- 
boge, and the castoroil-plaqt all occur. Spices 
of all descriptions — cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, 
ptppefc — grow in abundance. 

From the extensive forests which abound 
throughout the province, and the vast tracts 
of land unincloscd and uncultivated, it might 
.be expected that the number of wild animalH 
would be large, and their variety great. 
Elephants are numerous, and of great size, 
occupying more particularly the tracts near 
the eastern frontier. The inhabitants but 
seldom hunt them, but a few gain a livelihood 
by catching these animals. This operation is 
performed by two men, mouuted on a trained 
elephant, and carrying a spear and a lasso. 
The work is attended with much djinger, not 
only from the elephant sought to be ensnared, 
but also from tigers, who frequently carry off 
the elephant-hunters while watching in the 
jungle. Several species of the rhinoceros exist, 
mid these are hunted by the natives for their 
hoi us, which form an article of exportation. 

At the period when the British became 
possessed of Tenasserim, the population, it has 
been said, did not exceed 3(^000 rouIs ; it has 
been estimated indeed as low as 10,000. Moie 
recently, these numbers have been regaided as 
greatly below the fact and the people at the 
time of the British conquest estimated at 
90,000. It is probable that all these estimates 
eir, though the more liberal may beiegarded 
as being nearer the truth ; but however that 
may be, the numbers certainly increased under 
the occupation of the British, and in 1839 
exceeded 112,000. In 1847 the population 
was given at 150,415 ; and by the latest 
returns it appears to be 191,476. The people 
who were the first inhabitants has not been 
clearly ascertained. Tlje 'Taliatis, according 
to a recent authority, now form the larger 
portion of the population. This, however, 
Beorps open to doubt. Another portion some- 
times supposed to be the original occupants of 
the country, aie called Karcans. “To judge 
from the KareanSrinhabiting the interior,’ says 
Mr. Heifer, “ who seem to have outlived all 
revolutions of the successive conquests, and 
following analogy, whatever inhabitants there 
weie, they seem to have belonged to Mongolia 
races. Burmah, as well as Siam and Carnbdgia, 
seem to have been originally peopled ftoiq the 
north ; and itf is veiy improbable that the in- 
habitants of Tenasserim were ever mixed with 
Malay blood. The comparatively late arrival 
of that race from Menamcaboo, in Sumatra, in 
the Malay peninsula, in the districts of Jabor, 
Malacca, and Queda, where they formed colo- 
nies, is now almost universally adopted as a 
fact approaching to certainty ; and if so, they 
had no time to disperse themselves towards 
the north.” The province has undergone 
many changes with regard to its inhabitants, 
each conqueror being followed by new settlers. 
Ail the villages are built either on the sea- 


shore or on the banks of rivers. . There is a 
headman to each, whose duty it is to collect 
the revenue, to superintend the police force, 
and to decide all petty disputes. The language 
adopted in the courts of law, and in all public 
transactions, is the Burmese ; hut that of the 
Talian inhabitants (sometimes said to* form a 
majority) is their own vernacular tongue, and 
which is very diffeient from the language of 
Burmah. , 

The chief pursuits of the people are hunting 
and husbandly : the women >« cave a species of 
cloth, and assist in beating out the rice, by 
means of mills, for daily use. Both men and 
women are fond of music and dancing ; and a 
species of stage performance somewhat re- 
sembling the eailier attempts of Europe in 
the drama, is highly popular. Athletic games 
and ‘ apiusements are also piactiscrf ; as foot- 
ball, wiestling, pugilistic encounters, and boat- 
races. In the pjonth of April, which is tho 
commencement of the year by their computa- 
tions, there are great festivities and rejoicings. 
The. rno&t popular amusement consists in throw- 
ing water from vessels over each other. Mar- 
riage is considered quite a civil contiatf, and 
can be annulled without much difficulty . the 
ceremony observed is that employed by the 
Burmese. The parents of a youth desirous of 
foiming an alliance employ fuends to gain tlid 
consent of the girl’s relations, who then fix 
upon the time, and the paities are allowed to 
see each other. On tho day of the ceremony, 
the bridt groom goes to tho house of his in- 
tended with his relations and fi lends, and 
takes his seat on the right of the pally there 
assembled, the bruj'; being on tho left. The 1 
ceremony is then perfumed, * which is thus 
described by Captain^Eovm — ‘'The older now 
giv^s the bride a nosegay, and make* her 
repeat some Bah sentences, first directed to 
her father, again to l i r mother, next to tho 
patents of the bridegroom, and lastly to her 
husbands The biidegreom goes tlnougb the 
samo ceremony, beginning with his parents 
and relatives, but does not address the bride. 
The elder then tabes the flower from the biide 
and places it on the wall of the house ; she 
takes a little rolled up betel-leaf and pre- 
sents it to the bridegroom, who exchanges the 
flower for it. They then both sit on o le mat, 
the bridegroom (in t^e right ; a feast ensues, 
anduthey finish the ceremonies by eating out 
of the same dish.” A newly -man ied couplt* 
do not proceed to the husband’s house, £ut 
remain for a period of from one to three yeats 
in that of the father and mother of the bride. 
The results are said to be protective of the 
rights of the wife, but rather unfavourable to 
the authority of the husband. The dead are 
generally burned, witli the exception of persons 
under seventeen years of age, wfcp are buried. 
It is the custom, if a woman die in childbed, 
to burn the body on the bank of a river. # The 
obi squiea of a phoongee or priest arc attended 
with much display : the corpse, clothed in^ 
finery and pUced upon a richly-ornamented 

• '*<968 
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coffin, is laid on the pile, which is fired by 
rockets, find utterly consumed. 

The Bhuddhist religion is the faith univer- 
sally held by the Burmese and by the Tali an s, 
but they are nStsuch faithful or rigid observer 
of its precept® as the Beguers and Siamese. 
The priests are numerous ; they live generally 
in monasteries, an^l employ a portion of their 
time in teaching the children to read and write. 
'Phe K area ns hava no prescribed form of wor- 
ship : they entertain p faint idea of the exist- 
ence of onesuprAnc being, but do not seem to 
have any notion of a future state. They are 
said to have Rome traditions of the creation of| 
man, Ins tall, the dclug^, tlie^ subsequent 
peopling of the earth, and the growth of 
idolatiy amongst its inhabitants, which appear 
to have a Mosaic origin. They lnve a strong 
dread of a set of supernatural beings ^some- 
what resembling fairies, a bi lief in whose 
existence and powers extcftijjs also to other 
Hasses. The habits of this race are said to be 
extremely filthy, and they have an almost 
"Uperstitioua aversion to the uso of water for 
the purpose jjf ablution. Another liibo, called 
ToiuigjLhoofl, are found in Amherst : they difFer 
in many respects from all the other classes of 
inhabitants ; but little appears to he known of 
iheiu, except Miat the, ■ v f > the best cultivators 
In tlits pi> >vince. The attempts made to intio- 
duco Christianity have not been altogether 
witluflit success. A gieat diHiculty existed; 
from the lhdiiferenoe of the natives on the 
subject of religion generally ; but the Amo- 
ncan Baptist Missionaiy Society liavc built 
chinches anft established stations througlmut 
the piovince, through whjjh they have hetn 
able to effect cqusideiable impiovemeut in the 
inoial condition of tip j people. 

Tlfe courts of justice, which, during Jhu 
sway of the Burmese, weio open to coriuption 
and bribery, and tendedftuoie to the pci version 
than the administration of justice, ate now 
under the jurisdichm^of oificcis appointed by 
the government of Bengal, who are under the 
control and superintendence in civjj cases of 
the court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and 
in cmninal cases of the court of Nizamufc 
Adawlut. These functional n s con-ist of a 
coinimssioflier, two assistant-commifasioners, and 
some other officers. 

Tho history of Tcnasserim till the com- 
mencement of #the eighlicufh century i| in- 
volved in ohscifrity. The cotmtiy appears 
always to have been in a state of disorder 
am? agitation, and subject to frequent changes 
in ita possessors ; at one time belonging to 
tho Siamese, at another subject to Begu, and 
at t another to the Burmese. In tho year 
17 fid, tlfo last-mentioned nation gained a firm, 
and, comparatively speaking, lasting posses 
sion, retaining it under their harsh and im- 
perious yokeuutil the termination of hostilities 
with the British, when, by tlfb treaty of Yan- 
dabod, it was ceded to tlip last uamed pov^r. 
When first occupied, the province presented a 
^ruly deplorable aspect. The iiil^ibilanbs were 
b ill* 


few ; it yielded no revimujt?, and in every 
reflect oili-red nothing bu£ dibcouragementf 
its rapid grow tli to its present improved 
condition, therefor#, is in tho highest degree 
satisfactory, and calculab d tq awaken the 
de<-pc.sif mtt-KMt for its future welfare* Tftg 
fact, however, is unquestionable, that there is 1 
still great 100111 for improvement. fhe ad 
vantages which these provinces enjoy over 
mauy others of tin 1 , British possessions in the . 
East are manifold. Nature, with overflowing 
bounty, lias bestowed on the land* vast and 
varied poweis of pi od notion ; the 1 ice-fields 
yield an increase unrivalled in India; the 
rivers, besides fertilizing the soil l»y the 
peiiodieal inundations, and ottering great 
advantages for commerce, afford large sup- 
plies of lidi, which furnish an article of food 
for the inhabitants: tho climate is salubrious. 
The vast amount of physical capabilities, then, 
Are manifest ; but with all these advantages 
the population is so scanty, that it is clear, for 
the proper development of these resources, an 
increase is necessary. It is al*p requisite that? 
such increase should comprise men of vigour 
and enterprise possessed of capital, and able 
to command labour. Tlie greater part of tho 
land us in the l^auds of government ; and 
horn the prog less w hie it ha* all early been 
made, it may be antieipated, that by it* 
judicious efforts, tho e^Untiy may Ijo brought 
to the condition which it evidently is capable 
of attaining. 

TENASsEl; T M TOWN. — Fnrmeily the 
capital of the province so called, but* now a 
place of no importance, containing only 1 <j 0 
houses and 400 infiabitanis. It is situate on 
the river of the same name, at the confluence 
of the Little Tcnasserim The ji\cr is navi- 
gable up to the town for vessels of 120 tons 
hurtlnm. The town was once surrounded by 
a brick wall, which i# now so much in mins 
that its remain* can bo traced only at inter- 
vals : it also had two or three pago las. It is 
about forty mites from the town of Mergur by 
the river, and in lat. 12 O', long. 00' 5'. 

TKNABSrciUM FU VEB>-The most con- 
siderable and important river in the province 
so called. Ifc£soutee is supposed to lie in the 
mountains to the north-east of Tavoy, between 
the fourteenth and fifteenth degree of latitude. 
Foi®some distance it lias a coui so due *outh : it 
here bears the name of the Kamauu-lvliiaung 
river TJ pon arriving at the village of Metamio, 
in lat. 14° Id', it is joined by the Baing-Khi- 
aung, and the united streams arc called tho 
TenAHseriiu Iliver, which then takes a south- 
easteily diiectiou, but turns afterwards to the 
south again, - till it roaches the old town of 
Tenasscriio, wher # e it receives the Little 
Tonas.se rim. From this it takes a north- 
westerly direction, and empties itself into the 
sea by two mouths, which form an island, 011 
which tho town of Meigui is situated. Th^ 
upper part of its coivno is through a wild and 
uncultivated tract, sometimes between high 
1)09 
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and perpendicular banks, at others through a 
'low and barren country. It afterwards opens 
upon extensive alluvial plains, which are in 
some places highly cultivated. On many parts 
of its banks exist forests of fine teak, and the 
valuable sapan-wood ; and some districts have 
been found to contain minerals and coal. It 
receive? many feeders, J^ut they are generally 
insignificant, with the exception of the Little 
Tenasserim, the Baing-Khiaung, and Kamaun- 
Khiaung. There are few villages on its banks, 
and norm of tho slightest importance but 
M etamio and Tcnasserim. 

TENDUKHERT, in tho British district of 
Saugor and Ncrbudda, a town situate at the 
base of a remarkable conical hill of trrffi, the 
summit of which was once crowned by a 
cluster of grayish - green basaltic columns, 
which now lie overthrown about the base, 
shattered probably by the shock of an earth- 
quake. Close to this place are rich mines of 
iron-ore, which are woiked to considerable 
extent, and furnished the met d of which a 
suspension-bridge 200 feet span was constructed 
at Saugor cantonment. In the viunity is an 
extensive forest, in which liens have been 
recently killed. Distant S. from Saugor 50 
miles, N. from Nagnoor 108< Elevation above 
the sea 1,338 feet. Lat. 23’ 10', long. 78 3 58'. 

TENDWAllRA, in^tlic BiitUh district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of ihe N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Banda 
to Re wall, four miles S. of tho former. Lat 
25° 25', long. 80° 25'. 

TENGA PANEE, a river of Upper Assam, 
rises in lat. 27° 38', long. 96 20', and flowing 
westerly for forty five miles through the dis- 
trict of ttudiya, falls into the Brahmapootra 
river, in lat. 27° 46', long. 95° 49'. 

TENGERTCOTTA. — A 4own in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 29 
miles N.E. by N. of Salem. Lat. 12' 1', long. 
78 J 26'. 

TEPPEIN. — A town in the British district 
of Amherst, in the Tenasserim provinces, 42 
miles N. of Mm lmein. Lat. 17° 6', mug. 
97° 40'. 

TERDTJL — A town in the Southern Mah- 
ratta jaghire of Sanglee, situate on the rig] it 
bank of the Kistnah river, and 59 miles N.E. 
from Belgaum. Lat. 1G 30', long. 75 r 9'. c * 

TEREN T/J REX, in the Baree D^oab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 25 
miles from the right hank of the Bcas river, 
35 miles E. by S. of the town of l^ahore. Lat. 
31° 28', long. 74° 57'. 

TEREPUNYTHORAY. — A town in the 
native state of Travancore, presidency of 
Madras, 110 miles N.N.W. trom Trivandrum, 
and 84 miles S.W, by S. from Coimbatoor. 
Lat. 9° 56', long. 76° 25'. 

TERIIA, in the district of Bainswara, terri- 
tory of Oude, a town fiTO miles N.E}. of the 
left bank of the Ganges, 40 S.W. of Lucknow. 


Butter catimatos tho population at 6,000, in- 
cluding 100 Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 24', long. 
80° 85'. 

TERIIA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of A&ra to that of 
Gwalior, and 12 miles S. of J.he fomer. It 
has a bazar. Lat. 27’, long. 78° 1'. 

TERTKOT. — A town within the dominions 
of Gholab Singh, tho rub r of Cashmere, situ- 
ate 47 miles E.S. E. from Jamoo, and 41 miles 
N.W. by W, from Kangra. Lat. 32° 26', long. 
75° 43'. 

TERRA ON. — Sie Tiro wan. 

T EH R U VUM PET. —A town in the Thitish 
district of Madura, piesidency of Madras, 47 
miles E. by S. of Madura. Lat. 9° 51', long. 
78" bV. 

TESSUNATL— See Tirsoov. 

TETOWLKEf in the ButLh district of 
Muzuffurnugur, lieut.-gov."of Hie N.W. l^ro 
vinces, a village on the route fiom Kumaul to 
Meerut, and 25 miles S.E. ‘of the former. Lat. 
29 J 28', long. 77° 20'. 

TEW AREE POOR, in the P.iitish uisliii-t 
of Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route ftoiu Jie cantonment of 
Cawnpore to Futtehpoor, and 18 miles S.E ot 
the former. Lat. 26 J 15', long. 80 34. 

TEwliEE, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a small town on the route fiom Pokhuru to the 
town of Jodhpoor, and 24 miles N.W. of tie* 
latter. Lat. 26 83, long. 73 3 . 

TEZGONG.-— A town in tV British distri< ( 
of Dacca, lieut.-g'v. of Bengal, five miles 
N.N.W. of Dacca, £at. 23° 4 >', long. 90^ 23'. 

TEZPOKE. — A town*' of Assam, ij? the 
British district of Dinning, 46 miles E. by N. 
of Durrung. Lat. 26^ 35', long. 92 45'. 

TIIADGAON. — A^tovfn in the territory of 
Nagpoor 41 miles S. fn,,m Nagpoor, and US 
miles E.S.E. fioin Elliehpoor. Lat. 20° 35', 
long. 79 3 16'. 

THAD^ENG. — A pass tlirongh the rango 
of mountains separating the distnct of Aracan 
tiom the province of Pegu, 16 miles W.S. W. 
of Bassein. Lat 16 J 38', long. 94° 38'. 

THA TMAH, in tho British district of'Seuni, 
territory of Saugur and Neihudda, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. IJrovineoH, a town on the route 
from Scuni to Ramguih, 51 miles E.N.E. o’f 
the former. Lat. 22° 20*, long. 80° 22'. 

THAIR. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 50 miles N E. from Shola- 
poor. Lat. 18" 20', long, 76° 13'. 

TIIAIRNA.- -A river of Hyderabad, rising 
in lat. 18° 29', long. 75° 54', and, ^ flowing east- 
erly for 100 miles, falls into the Manjera river, 
in lat. 18° 4', long. 77° 2'. 

TJHAKTL, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the 1 N.W. Provinces, a mountain^ 
in the bifurcation formed by tho rivers Kale© 

*wo 
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and Surjoo/and about fivo miles N. W. of their 
confluence. Its summit consists of bluish- 
black slate rock, in some places fissile, in others 
compact, and cropping out from beneath lime- 
stone, with which the acclivities are covered. 
Elevation abole the sea 8,221 feet. Lat. 
2D" 31', .long. 80,° 15'. 

TlfAKOOK — A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Durrung, 62 miles E.N.E, 
of Durrung. Lat; 26° 41', long. 92" 50'. 

THAKOORDWAltA. — A town in the 
British district of M or ad ah ad, lieu t. -gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces. Lat. 29 J 12', long. 
78’ 55'. a > 

THALNEIR. — A town with fort in the 
British district of Caudeish, presidency of 
Bombay, 61 miles N.E. by N. of Alalligaum, 
'Hie place ivas ceded to the British by l^Olkar 
in 1818, under the treaty of Alundisore; but 
lesistaneo being offered hy*t^c killedar upon 
receiving a sumiqons for its surrender, the 
fort was taken by storm by a force under Sir 
Thomas lJislop. I^it. 21° 15', long. 75 6'. 

THALOf^r — A pass through the range of 
mountains which separate the Aracan and Pegu 
districts, 4S miles S.S.W. from Prome. Lat. 

1 8 J O', long. 91° 5J)'. 

. THALXVAN, in the .hdmder Dooab, a 
village on the right hank of the Sutlej, which 
is he^) crossed by a ferry affording a much- 
frequented porn rn unit. *tion from Sirhind with 
the Punjab. , Tt is distant 21 miles W. from 
Loodiana. Lat. 31°, long. 75° 33'. 

TTIAMBIl, in the British district of Allali- 
, abaci, lieul go\* of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by Rajdjioor ferry, from the 
cantonment of’ Allahabad to Banda, and 29 
mile^W. of the former. Lat. 25" 26', lung. 
b1° 30’. * 

TUAMEIN. — A#tov#n of Burmah, situate 
on the left hank of the lrawady river, ami 196 
miles N. by E. from Ava. Lat. 21° £8', long. 
96 J 53'. # 

THAN. — A town of Burmah, situate on 
the left hank of the Iiawady river, and 33 
miles N. from Ava. Lat. 22" 20', long. 96" 4'. 

TIIAN^V, in the state of Boondee, in Raj- 
pootwia, a village on the route from Nusser- 
ahad t<? Boondee, 74 miles »S.E. of former, 18 
N W. of latter. Here ns the fortress of the 
feudatory of Ac plan , a small hut sfrong 
structure of masonry, on the crest of a low 
hili. Lat. 25 J 34', long. 7«V 29’. 

THANA BAOHAN, in the British district 
of Kuharunpoor, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Suliarunpoor 
to Delhi, 28 miles S.JS.W. of the former. Lat. 
29° 35', long. 77° 30'. 

TIIANA ^HOWK EE, a police-station in 
the British district of Shahabad, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 31 miles S.S.W. ot*Nasseiam. Lat. 
24° ‘13', long. 83° 50'. . a 

Til ANA POOP, in the flriti.sh district of 
Cawnjiorc, lieut.-'mv. ot the JS AV.*Pi evinces. 


a village on the routo from the cantonment*of 
Ktawa to that of Cawnpore, and 38 miles W. # 
of the latter. Lat. 26 J 2P, long. 79° 53'. 

THAN-MAU.— A pass through the range 
of mountains separating Che district of ^racau 
and the* province of Pegu, 37 miles S.W. by 
of Basseio. Lat. 16° 20', long. 94° 30'. 

THANNESUR. — See Thunnesue. * 

TJIANOT, in the Rajpoot state of Jesul- 
meer, a small town in the desert, 54 miles 
N.E. of the city of desulmeer. Lat.. 27° 41', 
long. 70° 41'. 

THAR AWA T) 1 > Y, one of the divisions of 
the province of TVgu, having an area of 1,950 
squal l miles, and a population of 66,129. 

THAKET KONG.— A town of Burmah, 

48 miles S.E. from the left hank of the lrawady 
river, and* 26 miles E.S.E. from Ava. Lat. 
21° 46', long. 96 J 24'. 

•tiiaut, in the Rajpoot state of dodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Nussurabad to 
Beckanecr, and 41 miles N.W^ of former. Jt k 
contains twenty houses and teft wells. Lat. 
26° 34', long. IV 22'. 

THEE BO.— A town of Burmah, 88 miles 
E. from the b ft hank of the lrawady liver, 
aud 94 miles E.N^E. fionuAva. Lat. 22 20', 
long. 97" 26'. 

THEKA YULLTOJf. — A town in the 
Biit»ir-,h district of Tinnevelly, presidenc}' of • 
Madras, 25 mileH S. by W. of Tinnevelly. 
Lat. 8° 22', long. 77 1 4 IV. 

THELLAR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
70 miles S.W. of Madras. Lat. 12° 21', long. 
79’ 36'. 

THENK AT T ST TEE. — A townjn the British 
dii^trict *f Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
30 miles N.W. by W. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 

8° 58', long. 77" 22'. * 

THEOU.- A small fort on the route from 
Simla to Kotgurh, and by the winding moun- 
tain road 14 miles E. of the former flost. 

[ During the occupation of the country by the 
Goo&has, this post was hel^ by one of their 
garrisons. Jl gives name to a small thakoor.u 
or lordship ti Military to the state of Keoiith.il, 
containing eight pergunnahs, and having 
population estimated at 4,423 persons. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 8,018 feet. Lat. 31 u 6', 

long. 77° 26'. 

TITER A I, in the British district of Agia, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 10 
miles S. of the city of Agra. Lat. 27' 3', 
long. 78“ 7'. 

TIIEB WA RB A. — A small district inha- 
bited by Coolies, on the nor th-w ostein part of 
the province of Gpzciat. It is hounded on the 
north by Dcodur ; on the south by Kalidun- 
pore ; on the east by Kankrej ; and on the 
west by llaubier. It is about ten miles loqg 
and eight broad ; the country is flat and gene- 
rally o};on, hut wifh patches of low jungle : 

! the population is about 800. Thcrvvarra pays 
i 971 
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no tribute to any stato* but looks for protection i 
Co the British, wiih which government its con- 1 
ncction commenced in 1819, upon occasion of 
tho expulsion of the bands *of plunderers from 
Guzerat. A subsequent agreement was entered 
f iyvto in^lS^G. The policy observed towards it 
is that of non-interference with its internal 
affairs, but the maintenance of control in its 
external relations. The town of Therwarra is 
in lat. 24° 3', long. 71° 38'. 

THIN 1)00 A. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, situate on the right bank of the Chowka 
river, and 87 miles N. by \V. from Lucknow. 
Lat. 28 6', long. 80 50'. 

T1IOBA. — A town in the Rajpoot Rtg.te of 
Jodhpoor or Marvvar, 30 miles N. fiom Jodh- 
poor, and 100 miles W. by N. from Ajmccr. 
Lat. 20° 14', long. 73 10'. 

THOJIAIj. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the native state of Muneeponr, 13 milts 
from Muneepoor, and 81 miles E. by S. from 
Silchar. Lat. 24° 39', long. 94° 7'. 

THOGAON.^A town in the territory of 
Nngpoor, 106 miles S. by E. from Nay poor, 
and 176 miles N.N.B. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
19° 41', long. 79 34. 

THONG HOO. ~ A town of Eastern India, 
in the British district of Arac.m, 139 miles 
S.S.E. of Aiacan. Lajj IS J 5.7, long. 9 1 ’ 18'. 

• THOOMIEEOLKHOOLEL.— A town- of 
Eastern India, in the native state of Mume- 
poor, 22 miles N. fiom Muncepooi, and 81 
miles \Y\S.W. from Silclmr. Lat. 25'’ 9', long. 
94° 4'. 

THOREE. — A town in ‘Nepal, 47 miles 
S.W. by W. fiom Khatmandoo, and 40 miles 
N. from Bettiah. Lat. 27 J 20', long. 84 40'. 

TFIORLA.— A to \> n in the Bntisli district 
of Tippcrah, bout -gov. of 'Bengal, 18 miles 
N.W. of Tippcrah. Lat. *23° 10', long. 90° 59'. 

THOUNG YIN 1SLYIT. — A liver ruing 
in lat. 16° 10', long. 99 J 9', and, flowing north- 
west^for 160 miles, separates the British dis- 
trict of Amherst from the native statu of Siam, 
and falls into the Sflhaluayn Myeet river ill' lat, 
17° 35', long. 97 u 43'. 

THOUREE. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, situate on the right bank of tho Ooom- 
tee river, and 60 miles E.S.E. from Lucknow. 
Lat. 26° 28', Jong. 81° 50'. ' 

THREE l\A>GOI)AS, in tho British district 
of Amherst, one of the Tenaeserim provinces, 
92 miles £J.E. by E. of A mb erst. Lat. 15° 20', 
long. 98° 48'. r 

THULASEEUEE. -A town in the British 
district of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 79 
miles N. of Bombay. Lat. 20° 4', long. 73°. 

THULEND1, in the distnet of Bainswara, 
territory of Oude, a small town on the route 
fiom Allahabad to Lucknow, 86 miles N.W. 
of* the former, 42 »S. of the latter. It has a 
bazar. Lat. 20° 25', long* SI” 1'. ^ 

T1IULLEE.— A town in tho Rajpoot statu 


[ of Joy poor, 24 miles S. from Jcypoor, and 79 
I miles E from Ajmoer. Lat. 26° 35', long. 
75° 57'. 

TDUNDOO BHAWANJ, .*n Sinnor, a 
summit of tho Sain lango, and rwnr its south- 
eastern extremity. It is ci owned by a small 
Hindoo temple, which was a secondary ‘station 
in the great trigonometrical survey of tlie 
Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 5,700 
feet. Lat. 3(7 40 , long, fj 26', 

THUNNESIR, in Sirhind 4 , a town on the 
route from Kurnat to Loodiana, and 23 miles , 
N. of the foimer place. Tt is situate on the 
left bank of the Sursooty, in a level, fertile, 
well-cultivated country, abounding m groves 
of mango trees. The bite is a great irregular 
mound, formed of the ruins of the former city, 
over vjhiuh, amidst crumbling walls; are scat- 
tered the present habitations. Most of these 
are wretched hips ; but the natives in easy 
circumstances have hamLoma houses, on thfc 
walls of which aio depicted, in gaudy col ou is 
and of large dimensions, tho grotesque figures 
of their lnousti ous idols. The }p*mc in sui- 
l minded by a ruinous wall, formerly of con- 
sideiable height : connected with it is a dilapi- 
dated fort with numerous powers ; there is, 
also a laige tank, and a Ample of Mahadeo. 
Outside the town in a ruinous Miiwuliu.m* 
tomb, of considerable height and octagonal 
form, baling a tumt at paeli angle, and b< mg 
surmounted l>y a 1 n go and Af ly ole An it cupola 
of white m»ible. i(s jppt italic e^is lendiinl 
more stuking by its picturesque situation 
amidst palm-tiees, embosomed *in a tlncl 
mango-grove. Notwithstanding the iiimous 
state of tlio buddings^ the cm b ons are icpiu- 
bonted a» vi ry pleasing. * \Vt had our tints 
pitabod,” says Lloyd, “to the 1101 th cf lln 
town, upon a green tmf shaded by lofty livi i 
It was a delightful spot, and the tanks, mauso- 
leums, and ruins fount d % beautiful pictun 
before usV’ At a fhoit distance from the town 
is the lake of Khoorket, famous ami riAcud 
among the Hindus on account of agieat batik 1 , 
which, according to the Mahabuiat, was fought 
on its hanks iu the mythological period of the 
Hindoo records. This lake is thus described 
by Lloyd:— “As well as I cau jivlgo, { jt i^> 
about one mile in length, and halt a mile in 
width. In the centre is an island 235 paces in 
brcadith, connected with the shcao ou each hide 
by two ancient bridges 235 paces in length’ 
each, which, T w r as informed, .’re during the 
lainy season eoveicd with the watei of the 
flooded lake. There is a third bridge .also, 
which leads to tlie island, said to have been 
built by Aurungztbe ; bpt it is now useless 
and bioken. There arc jio temples heie, but 
at the most hallowed spots flights of steps iun 
down to the watei's edge, for thaconvenicnco 
of those desirous of performing the usual ablu- 
tions ” The district of winch Thunnesii tin* 
chi< a ° town contained ninety-nine and a half 
villages, and was Estimated to have an area of g 
2,336 square * linlcb, with a population ol 



400,748, And mi minimi revenue of 7,000?. 
sterling. A moiety of the territory escheated 
b> the Ihili.di govt i liineiit in cunHe<|uonce of 
tin* faihiic of heirs in 1883 and in lo.'il, and 
the remaining portions have been confiscated, 
m cun Hequ emits of tins failure of tlio chiefs in 
their rdiegiance t In 1011, ATahmood of Ohuz- 
m e crowed tjie Tydus, with the avowed inten- 
tion of •destroying Thunnesir, though bin idly, 
the rajah of Labor*, offered, in case the town 
wore spared, that tli*; amount of its revenues 
should annually* be paid to the invader, in 
, addition to al] the expenses of the expedition, 
besides fifty elephants nml a lf^gc amount of 
jewels. BegnrtUess of thifintui cession and the 
proffered gifts, Alahmood continued his march, ! 
arid took and sacked Thunnesir, and, dostioying 
tht; idols, sent the fragments of JugSoma, the 
princi pal *huc, to (Ihuznee, to he there trodden 
under foot. Eenshta relates that on this occa- 
sion “ tin* Mahomcdan anfl\^hrouglit to Uhnz- 
hee ‘200,090 cajAiven and much wealth ; so 
that the capital appeared like an Indian city, 
no soldier of the oimp being without wealth or 
without r»jj*ny slaves.” * f Jho population lias 
het'inf eturned at 12,103. Thunnesir L distant 
JS.W. from (Calcutta 9.8b miks. Lat. 29' 58', 
long. 70 ‘ 54'. 
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Tlf YLOORA. — A town in tlie Ihiiish dis- 
trict of Not thorn Bachar, lieut.-gov. ofT’engid, 
«0 miles 12. of Jyntcahpore. Lat. 25° 11', 
long. 93". * 

TL\COTA V.— See Ajkota. f 

TIA(i[ r It. — A town in the British district* 
of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, ^0 
miles AV. of Ciuldalorc. Lat. 11° 43', long. 

7 ns. 

TIBBEE, in the Daman division of thn 
Punjab, a town situated 17 miles’ from the 
right bank of the Tndus, 77 miles N.W. of 
(he town of Mooltan. Lat, 30 r .07', long. 
70 1 £9'. 

TIBEE, in the lArltisli district of Ehut- 
tiana, I ion t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Ilansee to Bhutmur, 
and nine miles E. of the latter. Lat. 29° 33’, 
long. 7 P 82'. 

TIDONO, in Bussaliir, a river, or ratlior 
large torient, of Koonawur, rEe« on the south- 
east frontier, towards Gurvikul, and about 
lat. 81" 23, long. 78 1 42', ami holding a imrth- 
w r estoily course along the north-eastern ba«e 
of the huge llnlduiig Tange, falls into the 
Sutlej in lat 31 *85', loiij*. 7b 29'. The valley, 
or rather ravine, down which it flows, is a 


‘Nil;; poor, ns miles E.X.K. fr .111 Na.rpmir.'.iml ’’V'P' 1 ' 11- !w ' aie of grandeur, being ni- 

iii i»il. - S.E. by S, from huuui. I .at. J1' 'll , I'' 1 "'" 1 grnually by A.umtruns of slate, of a 
1 (1])( , | | v^l height, h.ue, and of (.battered outlines. 

MM. r .mwi r 1 r ' • n r* . r t t r i A Ie * 1! ful Pathway piocei ih along the course 
I Ilf It m\ LT.L, iii the T* id) 'h district of ( ,j river. “ fn some parts of the road 
( idiinKpoor, held gov of the IS . \\ . invmct s. , there w^re flights of steps, in others frainc- 
a toc\n oir the rout bom (.01 ueh poor toj wor ] ( () f , lu p. stsuic:u»c*, opening to a gulf 
Kliacm, 42 mde^ N.rs # AN, of the funner, j j )0 ] 0w> and cmhrtxeing ruin from above. In 
1/it. 27 14, Vmg. <■ 3 j. |one j,lacc is a const ruction still more dreadful 


Til f r IvBAl T D.-^»A pc tty independent state to behold : it is ' called a i apcea, and is made 
on The nnith-we bin fioiiticr of ( !uzf rat, 1 with gt^nt difficulty and danger. I never saw 
hor.hnng on the Punn, north of the river I am thing of the kind to such an extent. It 


on 
hi 

ITinnas. It. extends* from north to south 1 coiiM-ted of six posfci, driven horizontally into 
about thirty five nfiles, and from east to west | the clefts of the rocks, about twenty feet dis* 
about twi nt) -five, Rnd h; r an area of <500 t taut from each other, and sec ui ed by wedges : 


square miles. It is bounded on the north 
the ATarwar district of Suchore : on the south j 
by that of i lau him and that of Thenvnrra ; on 
the east by Palilunpore • and on the west by 
I lie petty state of Wow. Tluu raud pays no 
tuhvte. The teiritory appears to have been 
hadly'lidministered, and at the request of its 
chief it lias been takci* under British manage- 
ment. The cfljef town is in lat. 24 p 23', • long. 
71 n 3(>'. 


•TJ1UTHA. in flic Si ndo Sagur Dooab divi- 
sion of the ] 'unjab, a town situated IS miles 
S. E. from the left bank of the Indus ii\ei, 
52 miles S.K of flic town of Peshawar. Lat. 
38' 3 P, long. 72 u 23*. 

TIf ITTTEEA, in tlie Biitish di.stiict of 
PurruekabfvJ, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a towu near the southern frontier 
tovvauls Cawnpore, and on the riglifc hank of 
tlif’ river Emin, a shoit diatancc to the ltft of 
the route fiom Elaua to Lflclumw, by Nana- 


liyjupon this giddy ground woik n staircase^of fir 
ith | spars was formed, of tho rudest nature ; twigs 
ain^ slabs of .stone connected them together, 
just as in the saug.au. Tlftre Avas no bar «;r 
support of ^uiy kind on the precipice side, 
wdiieh ivas deep and perpendicular to tho 
Tidong, a ]>erfect torrent.” For six or ."even 
miles the fall of tho stream is 30(7 feet a mile, 
and in some places nearly double, where it dis- 
plays anentire sheet of foam aiul spray, thrown 
up and showered upon the inclosing rocks witli 
lutod concussions, echoed from one svlo to tho 

other an itli a noise like thunder. 

* 

TI Eli 110, in the Simle Sagur Docah division 


mow Cl hat. 


Liiy 


20“ 5.7, lypg.Tyi 58'. 


of the Punjab, a town situated nine miles from 
the left bank of the Indus, 39 miles S.W. by S. 
of the town of tdooltaii. Lat. 29 3 20', long. 
70 v 53'. 

TJ 0(1 A TIE A fl, or TIOOUEAH. -One # of 
tlie Cuttack Althals, on the south-west frontier 
of Beneal : it pays*a tribute of 82fi rupee*) to 
l lie British government, and tho rajah main- 
973 
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tains 1 a force of 300* cavalry ami infantry. Its 
citotre is in lat. 20 c 30', long. 85° 25'. 

TIGHURA, in the district of Punna, in 
Bundolcund, a village on "the route from 
Alhhabqd to Saugor,’ 225 miles S.\V. 0 f 
f nmer, 88 N.E. of the latter. It is Bituate 
on the river Cane, here crossed “ by a rocky 
ford, becT 160 yards wide, stream thirty, and 
two and a half feet deep ; ban Vs steep.” 
Elevation above the sea 1,093 feet. Lat. 
24° 17', long. 80 J 1\ 

TIGREE LITTTERA, in the British district 
of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of tbo N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the town 
of Meerut to that of Moiadahad, anti 31 v iles 
S E. of the former place. It is situate near 
the left batik of the Ganges, in an open and 
partially cultivated country. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 888 miles. Lat. 28’ 50', long. 
78° 14'. 

TIHANAGANJ, in the British district of 
Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route from tho town 
of Azimgurh to that of Gh.izeepoor, 10 miles 
S. E. of the f< xmer, 34 N.W. o£ the latter, 
60 N.E. of Benares. Lat. 25° 57', long. 
83° 14'. «. 

TIHLURA, in the British district of Joun- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Jounpoor to Futteji- 
poor, 27 miles W. of the former. Lat. 25 n 46', 
long. 82* 20'. 

TIJA ltA, in the territory of Alwar, under 
the political superintendence of the Uovernor- 
Gencral’s agent in Rajpootan.r, a town 55 miles 
S.W. of Delhi. The district within which it 
is situate was ovenun by tho Mahrattas at the 
close of the last century, and by one of their 
chiefs conferred on the adventurer George 
Thomas, who burned the,, town, to chastise 
some predatory aggressions of the inhabitants. 
In the course of the Mahratta war, the town 
and district came into the possession of the 
British government, by which power, in 1803, 
they were, with other pergun'nalis, granted to 
the rao-rajah of A11>dr. On the death of that 
prince in 1815, the succession was contested, 
the competitors being lienee Singh, a nephew, 
and Bulwunt Singh, an illegitimate son of tho 
deceased rajah, both minors. The difficulty 
was temporarily evaded by an extraoidinaiy 
arrangement, under which the nephew was to 
enjoy the dignity of rajali, and the son to 
possess th$ pow'er and resources of the state. 
A few years afterwards, on the approach of the 
nephew, lienee Singh, to manhood, he seized 
the entire authority, and made his cousin a 
prisoner. An attempt to assassinate tho guar- 
dian of Bulwunt Singh, while on a visit to tho 
British Resident at Delhi, was attributed to 
the instigation of the rival party at Alwar ; and 
by^the interference of the British government, 
the clumsy arrangement by which it had boon 
sought to reconcile the pretensions of tho rival 
1 claimants was brought to an end. Tho nephew 
< 


of the late rajah was permitted to retain the 
authority of which he had possessed himself, 
but he was compelled to provide for Bulwunt 
Singh, partly in territory, and partly in inonoy, 
an equivalent for Tijara and other districts 
bestowed l>y tbo British goverm ient on that 
person’s father ; the territory . and property 
thu3 ceded, to descend to the .heirs, of the body 
of Bulwunt Singh only, and not to any adopted 
son ; but to revert to the principality of Alwar 
on the failure of natural descendants. Tijara 
is repoi ted to have been badiy administered 
since its severance from Alwar. Tho town is 
situate in lat. 56', long. 76* 55'. 

TIKAPAR, in the territory of Kaugur and 
Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. P ovinci *, 
a town on the route from Iloosungabad to 
J ubbufooor, 66 miles E. by N. of the former. 
Lat. 22' 58', long. 78°44'. 

TTKAREE. — iV,town in the British district 
of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Henga, 1 , 21 miles N. ol* 
Sherghotty. Lat. 24° 54', long. 84 l 54'. 

TIKEUT, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut -gov. of tfio N.W. Brovincps, a 
village on the route by tho Kutra Pass rom 
Allahabad to Uowa, and 35 miles S K. of the 
foimorcity. Lat. 25° 10', Ion" 82 17'. 

TIKI1UR, in Liussaliir, a small fort on a 
mountain piojeoting eastward from the ridge 
connecting W.trtu with the Chur, it B g-nn- 
soned by a British detach' lent from the can- 
tonment of Kotgaih, Elevation above the sea 
7,735 feet. Lat. 31 J 11', long. 77 41'. 

TIKOOUKK, in the Biitish li-tii.t o( 
Bud.ion, lieut.-gov. of the N.V . Provinces, a 
village on the louteViom the city of Agia to 
Bareilly, and 29 mile* 'WAV >of the kutoi. It 
is situate in a wcll-watucd, feitilo, and wll- 
eulLivatul couutiy. Lat. 2S" IP, long. 79' 9'. 

TIKOORT FORT, ii the native state of 
Rewali, in Burideliund, 4C miles S W. by S. 
from Rewih, and 51 milco N.W. hy N. from 
Soliagpoor. Lat. L3 ' 57', long. 81 1'. 

TTKREE, a village in the British district 
of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N W. Pi evinces, 
on the route from Pillibhoet to Beesulpoor, and 
16 miles S. of the former, Lat. 28 J 23', long. 
79 51'. 

TTKKEEALA JILL. — A town h\ the 
native state of Gulch, situate on the Great 
WestdYn Kunii, and 36 miles > f31 . from Phooj. 
Lat. 23° 42', long 69 J 52'. 

TILBEGUM POOR, -in the British distridL 
of Bnolunduhuhur, lieuk-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on tho route from Boolund- 
shuhur to Delhi, 14 miles W.N.W. of tho 
former. Lat. 28° 29', long. 77° 42'. 

TIliCHEE, in the British district of P»arcilly, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, village on 
the route from Bareilly to Seetapoor, and 
39 miles 8.E. of the former. Lat. 28 ' 11', 
long 80° 2'. 

TJLIllJR, in the British district of Shah 
johan poor, lfculi-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
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a town on tlio route from Shahjehanpoor to 
Bareilly, 12 miles \V,N.\V. of tlio former. 
Lat. 27° r>$' t long. 70 1 40'. 

TIL-ICCA. — A river of Nepal, rising in 
lat. 26° 51', long. 8(3 J 89', and, flowing in an 
easterly direction for forty miles, falls into the 
Coosy«on the eight side, in lat. 2(3° 40', long. 
87 ' 12 \ • • 

TILL A URA H A town in Nepal, 129 
miles \V. by S. from T< hatnuindoo, and 54 miles 
N. by W. from GcJhickpoor. Lat. 27° 28', 
long. 83° 15'. 

TI LOl, in the district of Sal-^n, territory of 
Onde, a town 55 miles S*E. of Lucknow. It 
is the property and residence of a Hindoo 
chieftain" styled rajah of Tiloi, the lineal 
leprescnlative of the ancient kings of Oudc, 
end the 1* ad of a family which, as lnhyas tlic 
middle of the Last century, held the whole of 
the south-eastern part of (fiule, from Bay za bad 
to Mauickpoor. #Tho rajah lives in the town, 
in an ancient mud foit, baaing within its inelo- 
suie many good buildings of masonry. Butter 
{ stimatos population at 10,000, of w’hom 
a thjfil are Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 8', long, 
bran'. 

TLLOTHQO, w in the Biitish distiict of 
Shahabad, heut.-gov. oi Jhm gal, a town a mile 
N.W. of the left or north- w r est bank of the 
mofcSone. It is-desci ilied by Buchanan as a 
good country towi f containing 700 houses. 
Tilothuo is in lat. 2L 47', long. 84° 8'. 


recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, *06 miles &.E. from 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 20 lJ 23', long. 78 J 10'. 

TTMEHY. — A»town in the British district 
of North Arcot, presidency ?f Madras, six 
miles *k of Arcot. Lat. 12' 49', long. 79" 

TIM LA VOKT, in the British district^ oT 
Almora, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pr<?vinces, a 
town on tne route from Almora to Khyree- 
gurh, 43 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 29° 9 r , 
long. 80 J 10'. 

T1MLA GUB1I1, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
stockade, now in ruins, on the moyt southern 
or (filer range of the Himalaya, rising over 
the plain of Pillcebheet. Elevation above the 
sea 3,821 feet. Lat. *29° 9', long. 80° 9'. 

TIMT*T, a village of the British district of 
Debra l)oon, is situate on the north-eastern 
declivity of the Sewalik range. Elevation 
above the sea 2,509 feet. Lat. 30° 21', long. 
77° 4(3'. 

TLVTLI PASS, so called Trom the village 
of tliat name about a mile north of it, leads 
from Suharuipoor to Debra, over the SeVahk 
Mountains, bounding the Debra Boon on the 
^outh-we&t. Elivation above the sea 2,389 
hot. Lat. 30 J 20', long. 77 46'. 

TIMMAPOOKAM.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or^teri itory of the NTzam, 112 miles K.N.E. 
front Hyderabad, and 122 miles N. by W. 
from (Inntoor. Lat. lb" 1 , long. 8.0° 5'. 


TLLWAHA, in the Uajpoot state of Jodb- 
poop, L sit.*}ito on the leit bank of the Loner), 
between Balmier and the town of Jodhpoor, 

:i ml <>5 milcxiS^W. of the letter place. Boile.ui, 
win* was* ferried <yror the river here in the! 
beginning of July, during the rainy sea-on, 
found the Lonee “ lushing down with a fierce 
turhul stream a qyai^r of a mile wide, but 
not very deep.” Annually, about the time of- 
tiro vernal equinox, # gieat fair held here, 
principally for the sale of*hve stock, and on 
such occasions it is said that 8,000 people* are 
collected. Th*» road in this pmt of the route, 
between Bal nicer and Jodhpoor, is overflowed 
in the rainy season, ami becomes unsafe for 
tiavcliing. Lat. 25° 52', long. 72 8'. 

TLLfWAIvA, in Siihind, a village on the 
route from Lodiana to TYrojpoor, and 30 miles 
W. of the funder town. It is situate c*i the 
lelt bank of the Sutlej, in a level open conn try, 
with a sandy soil partially cultivated. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,132 miles, Lat. 30° 57', 1 
long. 7 5° 23'. 

TILWTJN.— A town in the British distiict 
(ff Can detail, presidency of Bombay, 30 miles 
W. of Malligauin. Emit. 20° 34', long. 71° 3'. 

TIMBOONBEE. — A town in Malwa, in 
tho native jagli ire of the same name, 59 miles 
N.W. by YNh from Baitoci, and 43 miles 
SAY. from Hoosungabad. Lat. 22° 21', Ijmg. 
77° 14'. • 


TIMM EH YCOTA.- A town in the British 
distiict of Guutoor, presidency of Madras, (39 
! links W. by N. of CJnntoor. Population about 
3,000. Lat. 1(3' 33', long. 79 w 30'. 

TIMM HBOWN. — A town in the native 
state of Bhopal, situate on tin? right bank of 
tfle Nerbudda river, and 88 miles E. by S. 
from Bhopal. Lat .,23 ° 3', long. 78° 42'. 

TIN ABA, ; n tho British district of Seuni, 
teintory of Saugur and Nurbndd.*, lieut.-gov. 
of tho N.W. Provinces, a town ou tbe%outc 
fioin Jubbulpoor to Seuni, 20 miles N.W. by 
N. <jf the latter. Lat. 22° ^5', long. 79 50'. 

TINT)EVANl T M . — A town in the British 
district of Ssuth xVrcot. piesidcncy of Madias, 
38 miles N.N.W. of Cuddalore. Lat. 12° 14', 
long, 79° 4V. 

€TNN E VELLY, in the presidency of Ma- 
dras, a British district, named from its prin- 
cipal place. It is hounded on ?4ie north, north- 
east, and north-west, by the Biittak district of 
Madura ; on tho east and '-outh-en^t by the 
GiAf of Manaar, dividing it from Ceylon ; and 
on the west and south-west by the raj or terri- 
tory of Travancore. It lies betwreen lat. 8' 9' 
and 9 Q 5(3', long. 77° 15'— 73° 20' : its greatest 
length from north to south js 122 miles, its 
greatest breadth from east to, west seventy- 
four miles : the area is estimated at 5,700 


1 square miles. Its seacoast commences at 
1 Caunakapoor, lat. 9', and proceeds, in n di* 
TIMBOOBNEY. — A town fin »ono of the 1 rection*generally north-east, for about ninety- 
J* 1 -* 975 
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fivo miles, to Vavnltfiur, forming the norUi 
w»cst side of the Gulf of Munir It has few 
places of any note in a man time point of view 
The toast is generally low ,arul level , the sen 
ncai the shoie is shoaly and unsafe, uni m tin 
ndith east pint abounds iu dmgeious Rtf >3 and 
'‘i&ks. Ihoceedmg northeast, the n wigitoi 
ill* coins, seventeen miles fiom Capo Com aim, 
headland, called Last Cape, having on 


a beailUml, called Last Cape, having on its 
oast side the Bay of Kovolim, and twenty 
seven miles fartlnr north cist, Munihpiu 1, ajgievtu ulv inti es in point of cl mite linn my 
point on which is si tin te a town, it the south ' put of tl f t auntie r l l/re ike mount mi m 


of the south west m msoon, which is interci pti d 
by the (* hits, u id thcieby prevented fiom 
ailecting the ( oroniaiulel c a ist oi the pi ams ol 
r i in novel ly Dimity the n nth e isf mans on, 
“that is, fiom Oelolti a> M ulli, the wind 
blows lioni the J iv of J'eu^, d, ,jnd modoiates 
the tunpeiatuic and it tbit season lytehm 
door, on the si u >a^t is i win Ko Ik lem uU ibly 
a ilnL nous (_ mi t ilium, on tin wcbttin ti< u 
tier, taw li Is 'l 1 i\ inc on , , mentis pci lnps 


side of the estuaiy of the livei N vut, but in 
a situation dangerous foi shij ping. laitbu 
noitheistis the small town of Bmnacoil, the 
appro ich to which fiom the s mtli is*, xl o 


id much less elev it >n md 1 1 c i It li th m m otln i 
puts, and the^ bam l e di\ i l ilipiitoauus 
by a li at low pais, lc # Jmg fi< in the C unati t > 
Malibai, the s mill west m msoou finds uli is 


dxngeious, fiom an extensive reef stieteluug ( siori thiough the o[ emng, mil igiec ibly mo h 
fiom it in that In ia tion, 1 ut aff tiding sheltei fits tlie climate of C ouit ilium, md of tin 
to small voxels t < tween the town md the leef i neightc aiing parts L lily m June , win n the 
North-east ot Einnacoil twelve miles is Tuti j south west m on oou seta in, it bun rswith it to 
corm, the most consideiable plan on the coast this tiact thick, clouds md ti mg wind, s> 
abreast of it, with i channel between them I th it tin i lys of {lie sun u c„ mtuci pte d ml 
md the mainland, are seveial islets, forming 
p tty aithipelap), extending from noith to j 
south about eight imUs, an 1 them n a safe! 


loxdatead, with good anthoi igi, in which ves 
sels can ride at ill se isons of the ye ir A 


the in put m viohnt motion, h mi which 
causes, combined with the Ju ivy fill of i tin, 
the tciupci nun i-> lowered muejj below the 
stand ud in the vdjuuit tiaits r 

hi u ud t > tin / > 1 gy i f 7 inn v t II % , 111 tic 


peail fishery is carried on along tins put oi infoim ation is on iccoid Will elephant i; 
the coaat, but it is net vtiy productive 7 he pc ir s niefcnm s t> a a i n Yundyxn c, is i j 
western pait of 1 lime velly is the meat (lev i ted, 1 181 i the colLe oi w is mtli it/ il h j n * 


tin., in tlu tl liu t i 

innn iU which niff 1 1 
a 


as the suffice uses tin towaids the (lhaut, lewul t>jeis n-> i 
attaining in the vicinity of Comtillum an t le < f a Lu„c li id uf tl l 
vation of 1,300 feet ibove the 4 i Yt the . tin disLnct 

ba^e of the mountains, the <1 vitim <t the j Hieuitui l\c_,tfiti<n in tliR fivouif lii ct 
country is estimated at s00 fett, and ea tvs ud compile s find < i Lu e i ( i tneimous s /t f d it 
it descends to about J0O, tin iveia Q t ihv ition } dm an l st ) \ dm, v n >us twintus, su li 
of the plam ot rmnevelly i he mountains are the Corculus mdn in ] i \ pi i von Kin <f 
stated t a consi&ti f by po n cnc schists leuetritcd enormous magnitude, e >ni| ichcn hn^ th lot d 
and broken up by outbuibls of pluLt ne an l nnmbi i if pci i vuiUin t u 1 iou tl i i 
trappem rocks The gcnti il slope <1 the sm Mmyviluibh inteiLiopi d pic lu< ti >n ,<*u< J 
face is eastwud, is in (lie tied ly thc'Xouis s is clove, nutme^, cmuiui n, hue b< n uih 
ofthenverb, tne elm f of w bu h ire the Tun I due id aril luxe tluivtn v II tin u^h it d c 
baravan, the Clnttaur, the Vipai Tlies pun | n >t ippt ir th it in u *11111 reid point ot vuw 
cipal streams are joined n 0 ht md left by i they haver alloided my it le « |u i tc re tin n Ol 

numerous feeders during the monsoons, when 'all the pic ducts c?f the district, cult m is tli 


the country ih m many parts hid uudu water, 
and everywhere m the plans c ntuns mntiine 
rable sin ill likes ponds 7 hit pait oi tht 
district to tlie muth of the river T unbar av ui 
is the more level and futile, ana ib very pio 
ductive, beiug extensively nn uted by canals 
from that nver th south e istc rn put is 
turren, having a light stony soil 'I he &*il 
thioughout the distiiet is gem rally of idccp 
red or rusty colour, fiom the puseme of lion, 
and contains a large ijuantity of s md, forimpg 
a f nable mould, lu the in iiitnuc li act on the 
south eastern coast, aro extensive salt m usl^s, 
liable to spread greatly dunng the rainy sea on 
The climate along the soacoast, and generally 
m the eastern and southerly part, is eli ir ic 


tenzed by aridity and heat, the thermometer uient 
having been legistercil at 115 , “ si me siyl 


most linpoitmt but the cultivation i 
stncted.to the nitive plant of J i Ij i ill 
government cxpuiments in the mtndmtion 
of the AineiK in sptuc* eonnneu ed in Jinn 
vclly, but th j plmteis wett not sahsu d with 
the soil and clan it , md in tl c fcllowm* a 
they wcie removi d to t uiml atfic 1’iee l 
the principd duneSit iry ciop, 1 1 1 its me turn 
fails to i eonsidei able extent, wficn the amount* 
of lam is below tlu uni aveni^e I he \ opu 
lation of the di tint of r Jmm vclly is giv£n 
under the utieli ^fvimas 

Tinnevclly, flu prmcijnl town, I'allim 
cottah, indTutnonu, the inly pKcesof note 
in the distuct, ue described under* then 
respective minis in the alphabetical an mgi 


that they have observed it at 130 * r Jhis' TINNLVELL » r , the punc ipaliplace of tlu 
stfate of weather prcvxily in the 1 itter part of British distnt t ol the suue name, la situ it 
summer anil thioughout ^autumn, when the neai the left bank of the i ivc r ( hindintliiM ia, 
coast of Malabar expeiieneos all the violence uvu whithjb 3 good bndgi, lornun <■ 1 com 
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munication with the town and military station 
of Balhunoottah, near the opposite bank. Here 
were formerly a jail and an hospital, which 
have bc-eu removed to Pallumcottah ; but this 
place is still *the station and residence of the 
revenue colleitor. The population, according 
to thenffh ial return, is about ‘20,000. Distance 
from Madura, S,, 80 miles ; from Madras, 
S.W., 850. Lat. 8° 44', long. 77° 45'. 

TIOKLA.- -A* thwn in the British district 
of Amherst, in^he Tenasserim provinces, 23 
miles N. of Moulmein. Lat. 16 5 50', long. 
07 41'. • 

TIBBACANDRA.— Moyavr Rivfu. 

TIPP^CHATTRAM.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 
20 miles S.S.K. of Nellore. Lat. 14° 4', 
long. 80 1'. V 

TIBPERAIT, including. Bulloah, a British 
district of Bengal, bounded fcn the north-west 
tty the Magna rfver, separating it from the 
Biitish districts Dacca and Mymuiihing ; on 
the oast by those 'of Sylliet and Chittagong, 
and by thW'liative teiritory of Tippcrah ; on 
tin* s»fnth by the Bay of Bengal ; and on the 
west by the lb it ish distiicts I’ackoigungo and 
Dacca. E\ejudi#ig the islands at the mouth 
of the Mt gna, it L. llu miLe in Uugth from 
north to south, and sixty-eight in breadth it 
ront^ins an area of 4,850 square milch, with a 
population^ 1 .400/450. 

TIPPEJ^Adl. - A town in the Britisli dis- 
tnd of Tipporah, 48 miles E.S.E. of Dacca. 
Lai. 23 2 Mi long. 91' 10'. 

Til ‘PEP All* (1 ndepenijpnt). — An extensive 
tract of mountainous country, hounded on the 
north lv/ the Bi’tjish districts Silhct and 
CacV%r ; on the east by the territory of Vur- 
uiah ; on tlie south by Burrnah and Chitta 
gong ; and on the wed* by the British district 
of Tipperah LtD#130 miles in length from 
(ast to west, and eighty in breadth, Juid con- 
tains an area of 7.63*2 square mdcs. In 1850 
dating outrages weie reported to have boon 
committed by the lull tribes upon the • British 
population occupying the frontier of this state. 
It was proved, however, upon inqivny, that 
these aff'fays occurred within the territory of 
the ?aydi, and that the violence offered was to 
poisons not subject to t^ie British government 
The lato rajah dying in 1S50, was succeed* d 
by his son, who 4 has declined to accede to the 
decision of the arbitrators appointed to fix the 
brifmd.iry-line between independent and British 
r ripperah. 

T1UA, or SHAH JEHANPITB, a town 
and stronghold, m tjhe north east part of the 
Punjab, is situate on a rock of sandstone, 
seveial miles in circumference and flat at top. 
The Bens -thus s along its base on ono side, and 
on every other it is surrounded by precipices 
eighjy or 100 feet high. It was formerly the 
rcM-Ience of Sansar Oh an d,^ the independent 
.rajah of Kotoch. After the death of Sansar 
Chnnd, his descendants were dfispfisscsscd by 


Runjeefc Singh, who took possession pf Tira, 
and annexed it to the Punjab. Lat. 31' 36', 
long. 76" 26'. 

TTRIIOOT, — A British district in ^he pre- 
sidency of Bengal, bounded on the north 
the dominious of Nepaul ; on the east by tho 
British district of Bhaugulpoje ; on the souAi- 
eaat by Monghyr ; on the south by the (langes, 
dividing it fiom Patna ; on the south-west and* 
north-west by the distiict of Sarun. It lies 
between lat. 25 26' — 26° 42', long.’ 84 r 58'- 
87 J 11'; is 1 iO miles in length fiom east to 
west, and ninety-five in breadth ' the area is 
7,402 square miles. Though containing no 
mountains, the surface of the country is con- 
siderably varied by undulations, and its gi ncral 
aspect beautiful, fiorn the groves, orchaids, 
and woo»ls which abouud, especially on tlie 
banks of the lakes and livers. The drainage 
of that part of the Himalayas situate to the 
noith, passing through this district in its 
course to the (langes, gives use to numerous 
rivers and watercourses. Of Shese, tlio prin- 
cipal are the (ranges, Omiduck, and B.ig- 
inuitee. * 

The climate of Tirhoot is characterized by 
mildness and multure. Jn December, 133*2, 
tlie mean of the maximum of ttniperaturo 
through the first half of the month was found 
to bo 72 , thiough th* second half Cs ; tho 
n^tui of the miuimutri during the first half 57 
during the second 4S . In the succeeding 
June, the mean of the maximum for the first 
half of the month was lu*2 , for the second 
half 95 r ; the mean of the minimum for tho 
first and second divisions of the month was 
79 \ The average means for the whole year 
were, maximum 87“, minimum 69’ P : the 
general jineau for three years was 75 . lor 
Europeans, tlie climate is undoubtedly one of 
great salubrity, which is attributed to the 
moderate range of the thermometer, and to ex- 
emption Iron) the extieme and Hilt.-y moisture 
of Bengal, and the parching oiy heat ofr the 
upp^r provinces. Eor natives, however, who 
have not the same sanative means at commend, 
the climate is unhealthy, ifom malaria, espe- 
cially in the .vicinity of jliils. The northern 
part of tho district, in the vicinity of the 
Terrai, or swampy forest at the base of the 
Sub-Himalaya, is tho most unhealthy The 
resmlts of the malaria arc iwually dysentery, 
cholera, fever, ague, biliary ntfictioiH. The 
soil is rich, especially in the low* grouuds, 
wlfen the inundations have retin d 4 hut in 
some parts it is so saturated with nun into of 
soda or culinary salt, sulphate of «oda, salt- 
petre, and Romo other mineral salN, as to bo 
barren and white, as if covered with snow. 
Those Balts are ^xti acted through the means 
of simple hut effet tual processes by the natives, 
who chive a considerable trade in them : and 
the application of European capital and skill 
would doubtless greatly increase the beneficial 
results from this sflurce of commerce. The 
natives arc industrious and persevering culti- 
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vjitors, though no^refbarkable for skill : they, 
however, raise good crops of wheat, rice, bar- 
ley, maize, millet, ginger, turmeric, sweet 
potato, yam, oil-seeds ; apd 'In the cool season 
the esqpleut vegetables of Europe. Sugar- 
ipjtae, tobacco, and cotton are produced £o con- 
siderable extent, and indigo so largely, that it 
may be' regarded as the staple commercial 
crop of the district. The following are enu- 
merated as the fruits : — Mango, grapes (green 
and black), lichi, loquat, citron, shaddock, 
lemon, lime, guava, plantain, custard -apple, 
koranda, wampee or Brazilian currant, love- 
apple, melon, pine-apple, strawberry, cocoa- 
nut, jaik, baila, tamarind, sola or soap-nut, 
pumpkin. * 

The manufacturing industry is rude and of 
small extent : it is principally directed to pro- 
ducing fabrics of coarse cotton and* woollen, 
sacking, ropes, earthen utensils ; extraction of 
saltpetre and other mineral salts; indigo, sugar- 
boiling. and lime-buming. The population is 
gjven under the article Bengal. 

Tirhoot at a’^eriod of remote antiquity wan 
denominated Maithala, and probably formed 
part of the kingdom of Magadka or Eehar, 
the monarchy of which are said to have been 
paramount rulers ofLIndia ltng previously to 
the Christian era. The towns— Muzntfurpoor 
the capital, Karnal, Purbunga, iiajeepore, 
Mowah, and Singgah — t.re noticed uuder their 
respective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. The principal routes are, 1st, from south- 
east to north-west, from Monghyr, thiough 
Muzuffurpore, to Bettiah, in the district of 
Sarun ; 2nd. from north to south, from Mullye, 
through Muzuffurpore and Hajeepore, to Cry a. 
According to Stewart, it was first invaded by 
the Mussulmaps about 1225, under the com 
maud of Ghiyas ood-deen Bulbun, sovqjeign of 
Delhi. The same writer ifientions that about 
1240 it was invaded by JFoghan Khan, who 
ruled Bengal under Masaud, sovereign of 
Delhi, and adds, that in 1324 it was, by Ghi- 
yae-Ood-deen Toghlak, sovereign of Delhi, sub- 
jugated, and incorporated with that realm. 
During the weakness of the empire of Delhi, 
consequent on the inroad of Tamerlane, Nusrit 
Shah, an ephemeral sovereign of Bengal, seized 
Tirhoot ; but it was again, in 1538, subdued, 
and brought under the rule of Humayon, pad- 
shah of Delhi. The right of the East-lndia 
Company appears to have aeciued from the 
grant which, in^fio, Shah Alum mode of the 
provinces of Bengal and Orissa. 

TIRII?UNAITORAI, in the raj or state of 
Cochin, a town About two miles N.E. of «the 
Backwater, an extensive shallow lake, the re- 
servoir of numerous streams flowing from the 
Western Ghats. Bartolomeo states, in a.d. 
1787, that it was the resident of the rajah of 
Cochin ; and it probably continues to be so at 
present. Distant from Cochin, S.E., seven 
rniles ; from Calicut, S.E., 105; Bangalore, 
S.W., 303. Lat. 9° 57', tong. 76° 24'. ^ 

TIRIT. — A town within the dominions of 


Cholnb Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
158 miles E. by N. from Sirinagur, and 107 
miles N.E. by N. from Cliamba. Lat. 34° 34', 
long. IT 42'. 

TJRJOOUA RIVER, rising in lat. 20° 39', 
long, 86 J 38', in the Terai of Nepal, through 
which it flows for eighteen # miles, tJb the 
boundary of the British ditfirict? of T]rhoot, 
anil thence pursuing a course generally south- 
erly for sixty miles, duringVhicli it hounds or 
intersects the districts of £’irh<j,ot, Bhagulpore, 
and Mongheer, falls into the Gogaree on the 
left side, in lat/ 25 5 41', long. SO v 2i)'. 

TIR M HTML - A* town of Madras, in the 
native state of Poodoocottah, or Rajah Tondi- 
man’a country, situate 40 mileHS. from Tnchi- 
nopoly, and 50 miles N.E. by E. from Madura. 
Lat. if* 15', long. 78° 50'. * r 

T1ROI1A.— See Jirowan. 

TIROOA, in Ine Britisl^ district of Furr 
ruckabad, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route fioip Furruekabad to 
Oawnpoor, 33 miles S.S. E. of th* 1 former. 
Population 5,805. Lat. 20' 59', lofig. 79 51'. 

TIROFRI, in Sirhind, or territory of the 
protected Sikh states, a toy n on the route 
fiom Kurnal to ThuncHur, tight miles N. of 
former, 15 S. of latter. In a ]> 1193, Muham- 
mad Shahahuddin, sultan of Ghor anil of 
Ghuznee, invading Tudi» c was here encoun- 
tered by Pritw'i Rajah, sovereign of* Delhi and 
Ajmer. After a desperate conflict, the Hin- 
doos were deleated with great slaughter, and 
Pritsvi Rajah being made pijson&r, was put 
to death after th$ battle. Lat. 29’. 47', 
long. 77*. * , 

TIKOWAN, or TTKaAn, in ItundcljjinJ, 
a small state, or rather jaghire, granted by the 
East-lndia Company to a f Chaube descendant 
of one of the proprietors of Callingor, who 
received ^t by treaty, on^tfie sunendcr of the 
last-named place, Vi 1812. It is situate within 
the district of Banda, its centre being in lat. 
25° 12' ; long, 80° 55', and is estimated to 
comprise only twelve square miles, five vil- 
lages, ami a population of 2,000. The annual 
levenue is given at 10,000 iupc.es *(1,000/ ), 
and the native force amounts to about •'fifty 
men. Ti rowan, the principal place, is Situate 
on the river Py.«one£, on the route from 
Allaflabad to Callinger, 88 miles N.E. of the 
latter, 74 S.W. of the former. It is rather 
a considerable place, with a large bazar. Lat. 
25 f 14', long 80° 52'. 

TIROWAN . — A town in the Biitish district 
of Banda, in Bundlecund. In 1816, a tract of 
land situate near this town was grail ted by 
the British 'government to Maharajah Imrit 
Rao, as an independent jaghire, # Benaik Rao, 
son of Imrit Rao, died in 1853, and the jag- 
hire lapsed to the°paramount authority. The 
towp is iri lat. 25° 12', long. 80° 58'. 

TIRPAVA UlfaUM. — A town in theBritish^ 
district of ‘MaSlura, presidency of Madras, 10 
' ‘ " 078 
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milea R.E. by E. of Madura. Lat. 9° 50', 
long. 78’ 17'. 

TIRRUPIHR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Coimnatoor, presidency of Madras, 
28 miles K. by N. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 11° 6'* 
long. 77° 24'# 

TlltSOON^in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuhur/lieut.-gov. of tlieN.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Khasgunj to Mee- 
rut,, and 49 miles’S? of the latter. Lat. 28° 21', 
long. 78°. # • 

TIRUKOVALITR. — A town in the British 
district of South Aicot, presidency of Madras, 
38 miles 1WNAV. of CudjJalore. Lat. 11 57', 

long. 79 20'. 

TiRU* VADJ. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of South Aicol, presidency of Madras, 
13 tnilos 4V .NAV, of Ouddalore. Lat. \] 1 J 47', 
long. 79 1 39'. * 

TlLtUVALUR. — A tf>wu in the Biitish 
'district of Tanjore, presiilency of Madras, 
34 miles K. of Tanjore. I. at. 10 u 47', long. 
79 J 41'. 

TTSAiyin the British district of Muttra, 
lieu J-gov. of the NAV. Provinces, a town near 
the south-east frontier, towards the British 
district Mynp’pinc Lat. 27 *25', long 

.78" 2*L 

T I SHOO A, in the British district of 
Handily, bent. -gov. ot the NAV. Provinces, 
a village *on the flmte from the town of 
Bareilly to Fultohgnrh. and 18 miles S. IS. of 
the foimor. Hcie, in 1774, the British army 
under Colonel Champion, and supporting tl|e 
cause of Shujihiuldawiah, nawaub of Oude, 
utterly defeated a far mt>re numerous force 
of Rohill.t Pathaq^, and broke the power of 
thn+»peop]o. A village four miles south east 
of this place was named Futehgunju* or 
“Victory Market^’ by the nawaub, wdio kept 
aloot during the # action, and was then pro 
hubly posted there. ^ The engage in qpt is also 
sometimes called the batile (if Cntteiah or 
Kuttra, fiom a small town of th.it name a 
few miles to the south-east j and sometimes, 

the battle of St. George.” Tisaooa*s m lat. 
28 8', long 79’ 40'. 

TITAfLlV’A, in the British district of Di- 
najp<n>r, licut.-gov..of Bengal, a small town on 
the route from Purneah to Darjeeling, 72 
miles N.E. former, *45 R. of latter. It is 
situate on tin/ left bank of the river Maha- 
nunda, here having a channel 300 yards wide, 
liftit with a small body of clear water in the 
dry season, and duiing the rains navigable 
onlv for canoes, in consequence of its varying 
■ depth. Craft, however, of from twenty to 
thirty* tons burthen can ascend to within a 
few miles of the town. The site of the town 
is a level ^country, about twenty-tive miles 
south of the south base of the Sub-Himalaya, 
or first range of mountain^. Here was for- 
met ly a British cantonment, abandon^ in 
1829 in consequence ot the alleged insalu- 
* brity, attributed to malaria # frqm maishes 
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situate east, south, ai>d south-west of % the 
place. The country to the#north is, howevej*, 
salubrious, and provisions are abundant and 
excellent ; population 2,500. An annual fair 
is held at this place,, the establishment of 
which* is officially stated to have be<in emi- 
nently successful. Elevation above the 
275 feet ; distance from Dinajpoor, N., £& 
miles ; from Durham poor, by Dmajpbor, N., 
359 ; from Calcutta, by Burhampoor and 
Dinajpoor, 477. Lat. 2G 27', long. 88" 20'. * 

TITULLA. — -A town in the Biitirsh district 
of Humbulpoor, on the southwest fioutier of 
Bengal, 59 mileB W.NAV. of Humbulpoor. 
Lnt. 21 J 44', long. 83° 10'. 

TtVlflEE, or GOMBELA. — A river lising 
on the eastern slope of the Sub man Moun- 
tains, in lat. 32 J 53', long. 70 A', and, flowing 
through* the Dainaun for ninety miles, falls 
into the Indus river, in lat. 32° 30, long. 
71 ' 20 '. 

T()1>A. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jcvpoor, 03 miles H. b \V\ from Jeypocyr, 
and 05 miles K.8.E. from Ajmeer. Lat. 2b J 4', 
long. 75 39'^ 

TODDICUMBIT. — A town in the British 
distnrt of Madura, presidency of Madras, 
39 miles N’.NAv. of Mfldura. Lat. 10 27', 
long. 78° B. 

TOGA, in the distinct of Peshawar, division 
of* the Punjab, a town Situated il miles from 
the right bank of the Indus, 30 miles S.S.E. 
of tli e town of Peshawar. Lat. 33 3 30', long. 
7P 38'. 

TOHANUTT, # in the British district of 
Humana, lieut -gov. of the NAV. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Hissar to Loodiana, 
42 miles N. by E. of the former Lat. 29’ 4P, 
long. 7f>° 58'. 

TOUR EE FUTTETIPOOR, inBundlecund, 
a town on the route from Banda to Jhansi, 
So miles W. of the forme), md 40 E. of the 
latter. It is the principal place of a j^ghire 
or feudal grant, which contains an area of 
thirty-six square miles, fourteen villages, and 
a population of 0, 000 swiL. It yields a 
revenue of 3,0807., and the chief maintaius 
twenty hon?e and 250 foot, with a few artil- 
lerymen. This jaghiro was made “subject to 
a tributary payment of 2,050 rupees, or 2057.. 
conditionally on relinquishment by Jhansiof 
the \ illage Kesirpoora, resumed by that state/* 
It is held of the East-Tndia Uoinp.my by sun- 
nud or grant, dated April, 1^23. Tohree 
Futtehpoor is in lat. *25* 27', long. 7 9 10'. 

TDK A.— A town in the British district of 
Ahmed nuggur, presidency of i 3 on i bay, 41 
miles N.N.E. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 19" 37', 
long. 75° 2'. j 

TOKSELUHAT. — A town iu Nepal, 
situate 011 the hft bank of the San Coos 
river, and 61 miles K S E. fiom KhatmaiuW 
Lat. 27° 24', long. 86 12'. 

TOlfA, in the British district of Kumaoi 
979 
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lien*. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, .a village in 
the Bhritia subdivision of .luwahir. It is 
situate on the lei t bank of the river Gori, 
400 feet above the stream, and on the route to 
Hiumles by the Juwahir Pass, frojn which it 
iri'distint 20 'miles S. Elevation abor/e the 
*sea ] 1,1 22 feet. Lat. 30° 20', long. 80° 1 5'. 

'TOL.hAPOOIt. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
•or dominiona of the Nizam, 28 miles N.E. 
from JSholapoor. Lat. 18°, long. 70° 10'. 

TOLTjS. — A town in the British district of 
Jessore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 30 miles S.S.E. 
of .fessore. Lat. 22° 44', long. 89° 20'. 

TON DJ MAN’S COUNTRY. — See ( Too- 

])' MJCOTTAH. 

TONGANCR. — A town in the Britisli 
district of South Arcot, presidency o$ Madras, 
61 miles W'.N.YV. of Cuddalore. Lat. 12° 6', 
long. 79°. 

TONGDE. -A town within the dominions 
of GhoUb Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 
situate 124 mfl€s E.K.E. from Sirioagur, and 
88 miles N.E. by N. from Chamha. Lat. 
33 32', lung. 77' 3'. ® 

TONGHO. — A town of Ijastern India, in 
the British territoiy Of Pegu, and formoily the 
capital of an independent kingdom, which was 
subdued by the Pogues, and Subsequently 
annexed to Ava. It is situate on the right 
hank of the Sittang river, 83 miles E. by N. 
from Prome. A British officer, describing the 
place upon its acquisition by the English in 
18. >2, observes, “ A few ruined pagodas, scat- 
tered over a vast quadrangle, inclosed by a 
massive wall, and surrounded by a broad ditch, 
are all that now remain to tell of the former 
magnificence of ancient Tongho.” Since its 
occupation by the British, great improvements 
have been made, and the^e is every prospect 
that in a few years “ Tongho will surpass in 
wealth and importance all the glories of a 
barbaric age.” The district of which this 
place is the chief town has an area of 3,9/50 
Bquare miles, and a population of 34,957 inha- 
bitants. Lat. 19°f long. 96 5 18'. 

TONGLO. — A mountain of Sikhirn, having 
an elevation of 10,000 feet. Lat. 27° 3', long. 
88 ° 8 '. 

TONG SO. — A town in the native state* of 
Bhotan, situate on the left hank of the Oham- 
parauttee river^ and 100 miles N.N.W. from 
Goalpara. Lat. 27 v ' 30', long. 90 ,J 9'. 

TONK* in Itajpootana, a town in a small 
district forming one of the possessions of the 
family of the Patan freebooter Ameer Khan, 
It lies on the route from Delhi to Mliow, 
218 miles S.W. of the former, 289 N. of the 
latter, and on the right bank of the river 
Bunass, here crossed by for<l*, the water being 
usually only about two feet deep. The town, 
which is of considerable size, is surrounded by 
a wall, and has a mud forfe A mile south of 
. it was the site selected for his residence by 


Ameer Khan, noted during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, and tho early part of 
the present, for his restless activity, and dis- 
tinguished no luss by talents ft# intrigue atul 
war than by treachery and disregard of human 
life and suffering Born in an lmuhlo station 
at Sumbhul, in Rohilcund, this notorious free- 
booter commenced liia career in' the service of 
the state of Bhopal, about, the year- J79 4. 
Soon after he joined tho ox-chiefs of Ragoo- 
gurh, who were subsisting by plunder, and 
subsequently he attached Wimself to the 
fortunes of Jeswuut Rao Holkar, who, in 
1806, granted wo him Tonk. with its territory, 
wrested from the nt.uh of deypore. Having 
made it his place of abode, the ameer embel- 
lished it with viirious*public buildings . he had 
previously, in 1798, received from Holkar the 
grant of Boronje. Ln 1817, he held m addi- 
tion to these territories, Perawa and Chupra, 
in Malvva, with Ni tuber a and some other per- 
gunnalis in MpavW. All those possession. 1 ? 
were in that ) car by treaty guaranteed to 
Ameer Khan by tin* East India Company, and 
the fort and district of ffatnponra jvc ic added 
as a free gilt by the British government. The 
area of the wholo amounts to 1,861 square 
miles. The population has boon estimated at 
182,672; the revenues at 8,20,000 nipees, or 
82,000/., derived from six provinces, in tho* 
following proportions — Tonk, including Ram- 
poora, 2,00,000 rupees; Chnpprn, l.DO.uOO ; 
Perawa, 1,00,000 ; Allygfirh, MJ.OOP; Sen.r.je, 
2,00,000 ; Ninibera, 1,40,000. Totai, 8,20,000. 
Those scattered territories are separated from 
each other, at distances varying hour 100 to 
250 miles. The reigning chief,* who succeeded 
his father Ameer Klutp in 1834, has contractu! 
debts of large amount, f<«.* the payment of 
which he has mortgaged several districts, 
together with an annuity of 1/5,000/., granted 
to Ameer Khan by the British government as 
indemnity for the revenue cf Pulwul, a district 
which had been conferred upon the ameer for 
two generations. ‘The town of Tonk is in lat. 
26' J 10', long. 75 u 56’. 

TON RVVU1TEE.- -See Tookawuttek. 

TONS (SOUTH-WESTERN), o a river rising 
in the native state of Mylier, in the territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lat. 24 , long. 80 off. 
The elevation of the source must considerably 
exceed 900 feet, as at a casca le nmety-hvo 
miles to the north-east, or dorfrn the stream,' 
the elevation of tho waterway is 890 feet. 
Here the river, flowing through a ravine tn 
the Kutra range, is precipitated over a fidl 
200 feet in depth : it continues its course 
north-easterly over the more depressed tract in 
that direction. Fifty miles below the Tall, it 
passes through the Tara range into the valley 
of tho Ganges, and twenty mileH farther, in 
the same direction, falls into that river on tho 
right side, between tho vilbrge of Punasa and 
that*, of Sirsa, in lat. 26® 15', long. 82®* 8', 
having held a total course of 165 miles. The 
route from JutyniJpore to Allahabad lies along 
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it.s left bank for a distana^of twenty- six miles 
from its source, ami theMroiraes the stream at 
the town of My her, lat. 21 Hi', long. 80° 50'. 
Garden 'Says of this point, “Cross the Tons# 
by nn iiidiffcnSot ferry; bod 250 yards wide, 
stream, in dr^ season, sixty yard-* wide, and 1 
from oge to tw^ feet deep ; light bank, steep,’ 
left shelving ” a ]dace twenty-four miles 
north east of this, fifty from the source of the 
river, and in lat. £1* 30', long. 80° 55', it on 
the loft t.ide receives a small stream, called 
the Satni or Kutfta, atid fi% mile-, lower down, 
the route by the Kutra Pass from Allahabad 
to Saugor erodes it, “close umler Putlrahut, | 
by a had rocky ’lord, bed JO0 yaids wide, and 
stream, during the dry season, about thirty 
Y ai ds wifle, and knee-deep.” Jacquemont 
assigns to the hod the inferior width of 150 or 
180 fe» t, Amt add" (on this point corroborating 
the former account), that it was not vfothout 
wnter oven when he parsed} in the latter part 
of .Itimrny, the f duest season of the year. 
Ik low r this sixty miles, still to the north cast, 
in lat. 25 J 2', long JS1° 44, the river is crossed 
by the iout^ lending fiom Allahabad to Jub- 
bnlpi^t 1*3’ the Sohngi Pass, the passage being 
made by ford ; :uid here the bed is rocky, 
and the banks Its course from this 

point to its function wth tlie Ganges is very 
Sinuous, but gem rally in a north eastern three 1 
turn . it is about fifty miles in length About | 
a mflf- above tin mouth, it is crossed, between | 
the village* of Puna9*u and Susa, by Hie route i 
from Ml.th&lfad to Mirz:ip'>n\ and, according) 
to Garden, “the bt d of the Tonso at the) 
I’unn^u fi'A’y is about 400 yards w'ide, and thy j 
stream in the fliy season usually urns under I 
tin' left bank, and is 15* yards wide.” Tie* 
desmbes'the leli b«nk as steep, and tlio right 
as si %|»ing. Besides the Satni, falling into U on 
the left side, the Tons receives on the right 
side the following ti*butrii ha-, in the order 
dow n the stream m^vhu-h they are here enume- 
rated :--the I »elrer y Mahana, Seoti, nyd Ileluir. 

Tn the inarch from AlWlLahad to Ohunar, 
the Toria was crossed, probably at Punasa, by 
the army of Baber, who describes 4, uirdi r 
the name ofTns, as “ a muddy, swampy liver,” 
which it doubtless is near its mouth. It is the 
Tounse <J1‘ ltermell'a map. 

TONS(N0imi-KA # STRRN), a stream of 
the territory t>f Oudc/is a* large offset of the 
•Ghogra or Debha : leaving that river <?n the 
right side, about ten nnlea above the city of 
(nide, ami in lat. 20 u 47 , long. 82 1', it takes 
a south-easterly direction, and about twenty- 
five miles from its commencement sends north* 

1 ward an offset, by which it communicates with 
the original stream* During the dry season, 
the stream is in many places embanked, to 
collect the vpter for irrigation ; and the stag- 
nation thus produced causes extensive malaria. 
Proceeding in a south-easterly direction, it 
pusses the town of Agimgurh, and mating 
with the Surjoo, another ofSet of the Ghogra, 
the joint stream falls into tlie # Gajpges on the 
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right sido, in lat. 25° 41,', long. 84° IV; its 
total length of course being* about ’210 miles. 
It is navigable upwards from its mouth as fur 
as the town of Azirngurlr, a distance of about 
12U miles, but its *voluiye of water is repre- 
sented s on the decline. By dluehayan, jt 
is called the Sota, or “branch;” by liabef, 
|Tousiii. 

TONttJS, or SI TIN, a river of Gnrhwal, 
rists in lat. 31° 2', long. 78 33', at the north . 
of the Jumnotn peaks, and but a few miles 
from the source of the J urnna, flowing from the 
southern base of the same mountains. The 
•source of the Tonse appears to have been fir -A 
asc* Gained in October, IS 10, when it wsu* 
visited by Herbert, who found the stream to 
| issue, thiny-one feet wide and knte deep, from 
a Hnow-hbd 12,78 4 feet above the sea, and 
extending as far as the eye could reach. The 
courts** of the river is generally westerly for 
thnty miles, to the confluence of the Koopin, 
on the right -ado, m lat. 31° 3', long. 78 10, 
and at an elevation of 5,300 f. et. The dccliv ity 
j of the chanutl in that dibtai.ce^vn^t be above 
j ‘250 leet per mile ; so that the stream i-> almost 
| a cascade. 1^ is from it" source to this con- 
! fluence with the Koopin called the Supin ; but 
downwards the jinited stream G calieil the 
Ton^e. The Supin is tlfe larger of tin* con- 
fluents. though the I ton pin is descnhtd by 
Jac*piemont as deep,^noaily fifty fifet wide, 
ltjttously rapid, and rushuig along with a tre- 
nieiKbiiis roaring. The united stream called 
the Tonso ia about 120 feet wide: it holds a 
south-westerly course of about nineteen mileB 
to the confluence of the Pabur, on the right 
side, in lat. 30° 5#', long. 77 54'. The Pabur 
is a large stream, though somewhat inferior m 
size to tho Tonse. L'Tom the confluence, the 
united stream, still called che*Toin»e, leaves 
(Airhwal and takes a generally southerly direc- 
tion, forming for thereat its course the hue 
of division between the Brill h nergunnlih of 
flaunsar and the hill state* of Joobul and 
Sirmoor. Thirteen miles below the confluence 
of the Pabur, the Tonse receives tlm Shalwee, 
a considerable stream, wmch flows into it on 
the right side, in lat. 30 43*, long. 77° 49'. It 
thence flows about forty miles, in a course 
generally southerly, but very tortuous, through 
a succession of rugged ravines of limestone, to 
its junction with the Jumna, in lat 3tP 30', 
lofig. 77 v 53', and at an elevation of 1,886 feet 
above the sea. As its total course is about 
100 miles, it has the enomuRis fall of above 
1>0 feet in a mile. Though below ^the junc- 
tion the united stream bears the name of the 
J ifmua, the volume of the Tonse fi much the 
greater, as, when surveyed by llodgson and 
Herbert, it discharged 2,827 cubit feet in a 
second of timo,jvbrlo the amount discharged 
by the other river was only 1,045. 

TOOBKEBAUG K A. — A town in the British 
district of I3ulloa.li, lieiit.-gov. of Bengal, .30 
miles N.W. of B^Uoah, Lat. 23° 10, long. 
90° 37*. 
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yOODTJRPOOR,,in the British district of 
^Bareilly, cliviaiorr of Pilleebheet, lieu t. -gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Bareilly to Petomgurli, and 45 miles 
N.E. of the former, Lat. 28° 47', long. 
79° •> # 

TOOLA KAM SENAHPUTTBE’S 
OIOUNJTRY, bounded on the north by the 
British district of Nowgong ; on the south east 
f by the territory inhabited by the wild Naga 
tribes, and by that of the Murieepoor rajah ; 
on the south by Cacliar ; and on the west by 
Cachar and Nowgong. It is seventy- three 
miles in length from north to south, fifty in 
breadth ; contains an area of *2,000 square 
miles, with a population of 30,000 : its «entre 
is in lat. 25° 35', long. 93° 18'. Upon the 
recovoy, in I v> 34, by Rajah Oovind (/bunder, 
of the throne of Caclisyr, of which lit} had been 
deprived by the princes of Muneepore, Toola 
Ram resisted the authority of the restored 
prince. In order to terminate the contest 
and secure the pacification of tlic country, 
Govind Chutnjer was induced to bestow upon 
Toola Ram the bill territory of which th*e 
latter held possession. Subsequently, when 
Cachar was annexed to the British dominions, 
the hilly tract assigned to Toola Rain formed 
an exception, and admail stipend was assigned 
to its chief. The government having been 
badly administered but^ by Toola Ram and his 
successors, an intimation was made to 6lie 
chiefs in 1S52, that unless the conditions of 
the treaty were fulfilled, they would not be 
allowed to retain the country. The warning 
failed to have the desired effect, and the 
administration of the country has been assumed 
by the British government. 

TOOL A. V A. — See Canaka. 

TOOUSEA.— A town in the British district 
of Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 41 miles 
N. of Bhagulpoic. Lat/ *25° 4(3', long. 87' 2'. 

TOOLUMBA, in tho Barce Dooab division 
of t\ie Punjab, a town situated on the left 
bank of the Ravee, 50 miles N.E. by E. of the 
tow*n of Mooltan. Lat. 30° 32', long. 72° 18'. 

TQOMADY.— *A town in the British district 
of Maaulipatarn, presidency of Madras, 18 miles 
N.N.E. of Maaulipatarn. Lat. 16' J *24', long. 
81° 19'. 

TOOMBCrEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 81 
miles S.S.E. ofSboiapoor. Lat. 16 J 34'. lone. 
76 ° 21 '. 

TOOMBUDRA. — See Tumbudra. 

TOOMCOOlt. — A town in the Mysore, u 70 
miles N.N.E. from Seringapatam, and 44 miles 
N.W. by W. from Bangalore. Lat. 13° 20', 
long. 77* 9'. * 

TOOMSUR. — A town* in the territory of 
Nagpoor, situate on the right bank of the Wein 
(fyjnga river, aud 43 miles E.N.E, from Nag- 
poor. Lat. 21° 23', long. 79 J 40'. 

TOOMU LLAGOODIT7M. — A town in Hy- 


derabad, or territoraiMaf the Nizam, 38 miles 
E. from HyderabaJJRnd 118 miles N.W. by 
W. from Guntoor. Lat. 17 u 20', long. 79 7'. 

TOOMULTHULPOOR. town in the 
British district of Nelloro, presidency of Ma- 
dras, 21 miles 1V.S.W; of Nellort? Lat. 14 J 18', 
long. 79° 46'. s r 

TOONEE. — A town i*r tKe British .district 
of Rajahnnmdry, presidency of Madras, 33 
miles N.E. of Samulkotfah. Lat. 17 J 21', 
long. 82 35'. 9 

TOONGA, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, 
a town situate 22 miles S.E. of the city of 
Jeypore. Lat. 26 0t >41', long. 70 J 10'. 

TOONGA, or MM.-A river of ti c Mysore 
territory, risijMpfW-j^r 13 J 15', long. 75 14'. 
Tt holds a torluous^but generally northward 
courser for forty-five miles to llallamutta, in 
lat. 13 J 40', long. 7y^ 10', whence it Hows north- 
east fifty miles t to its continence with the 
Budra, in lat. 14 J , long 75" 43'. Below the 
confluence, the united stream hears the name 
of Toongabudra. It is merely a groat (orient, 
having a scanty stream during ther by season, 
and in the monsoon rushing along wit! vast 
volume and great rapidity. 

TOON G A B l T Di 2 A . — See Vraranmu. 

TOON ( t II AW A L in the Reechna Donafi 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 40 miles 
from the light bank of the Ravee, 40 miles 
N.W. by N. of the town of Lahore. 'Lat. 32 c 7', 
long. 73 ' 55'. 

TOONGLA. — A tow T n in the native state of 
'Bhotan, six nnles from the right 1>ank of the 
Monas river, and»s() miles W.N.W. from 
Durrung. Lat. 26^85', long. irri 54'. 

TOONGROO, iu Bussahir, a peak ijj the 
range stretching between the V\ artu and 
Chur mountains. Pr<qp i£y western side the 
river Giri takes its rise, and from its north- 
eastern, feeders pass off ty) tho Pabur. It wa-> 
one of ttie stations of the laige series of tri- 
angles in the trigonometrical survey of tho 
Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 10,102 
feet. Lat. 8', long. 77 41'. 

TOONOOR, in the territory of Mysore, a 
city, once of great extent, subsequently reduci d 
to a few temples and a small number of .dwell- 
ings, and now again growing into importance. 
Here is a vast t.mk or nservpir, called the 
Yadavi Nadi, formed by damming up the lower 
extremity of a rocky valley, by means of n 
mound seventy-eight cubits high, 150 cubfb 
long, and 260 thick at the base. In A.l). 1798. 
Tippoo Sultan caused an opening to be made ir 
the mound, and tho great rush of water h< 
enlarged tho passage as to sweep away ft large 
portion of the mound, and drain the whoh 
reservoir. As the final and successful invasion 
of the British was then imminent, it has beer 
supposed that he was impelled to this extra- 
ordinary act by a desire to deprive tin* invafleis 
of this supply of w'* ter: others attribute the step 
to au ebullition, of bigotry, which was his i uling 
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passion. The Lake is gex^allyby Mussulmans 
called Moteefalab, or ^carl-tank, a name 
which, on account of its beauty, it received 
from NAsir Jung, when, in a.d. 1746, he 
advanced to *My.sore to enforce payment of 
arrears of tribute. After the ovci throw of 
Tippoo, Sultan^the reservoir was repaiied by 
order of the Irtish authorities. Distance] 
from Seringapatanji^.W., 10 miles. Lat. 1 
12° 88', long. 76*^ ' | 


TOOK WAKJ RA*— -A town in the Mysore, 
51 miles N. from S ^anrf apatain, and 6-1 miles 
Lat.^13 0 10', long. 



in the Mysore, | 
and 60 miles 
4° 22', long. 


W. by N. frdiy Ban 
76 J 44'. ' 

TnouAv.vftr? _ 

136 miles'N. from S$i 
S \V. hy S. from Half 
76 30'. (f 

TOOliAWUTTEE, or BCYeESEB.-- A 
distnet of the Rajpoot stiJtc of Jeypore, the 
ibanagement of ihicli dmi^g the distracted 
state of Jeypore wan assumed by the British, j 
who, hov\ever, in 1§37, again restored it to the I 
rajah of J(*^)ore. Its centre is in lat. 27 u 42', i 
long. ^5 n S'. 


TOORKEIRA. — A town in the British dis- 1 
tiict of C.uifclmi-b, j ‘ lency of Bombay, 61 1 
iniles X. by E. of Malligaum. Lat. 21° 27', 
long. 71 13'. 

TtK)ttllAM, in the British district of llui- 
riana, licr£. gov. o.* the N.W. Provinces a 
town on the »ioute from Hissar to Kewaiee, 
22 mill s S.E. by IS. of the former. Lat. 
28° 5T, loig. 76 . 

TOOTOO, iit the Kajnoot state of Jessul 
rnecr, a village on the rouTe from the town ofj 
Bekaneci f to that Jes'-ulineer, sand .65 miles j 
N.E>of the latter. *Lat. 27 12', long. 71 J 40'. | 

TORA, in the district of Peshawar, division. 


of the Punjab, a ti*vn*ituated 20 miles from 
the right bank of the Indus, 30 miles N E. of 
the to wu of Peshawar. Lat. 34°#9', long. 
72° 8'. • 

TORAOUL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Belgaum, piesidency of ‘Bombay, 4S 
miles E. by X. of Belgaum. Lat. 15° 56', 
long. 75 # 17'« 


WJIBELA.- A small town in the noith of 
the Pun jab, and on the left or eastern bank of j 
the Indus, a little belotv where it isMits from 
-the mountains «uid Hows over the plan# in a 


broad and shallow, yet still veiy rapid current. 
I Allow Toibela, and* between it and Attock, 
are the five fords of the Indus. These gio 
dangerous at all times, from the icy coldness 
and extraordinary rapidity of the stream ; and 
in ru A imer they ai*e, in consequence of the 
swell of the stream, totally impracticable. 
The river is here smooth, rapid, and about 200 
yards widib* Lat. 34° 7', long. 72° 50'. 

TOREE. — A town in th% Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, 52 miles S.SAV. from Jeypoor. and 
56 miles E. by S. from Ajraeer. Lat. 26 16', 
long. 75° 34'. 


TOREE. — A town in the British district of 
Ramgur, lieut. gov. of* Ifcmgal, * 4fi mfles 
W.S.W. of Hazareebagh. Lat. 23” 40', long! 
84° 46'. 

TOREEKIIA RtvEB rises in lat. 26° 57', 
long. 8SC 14', in the territory of’Bhotag, and, 
flowing sou tli thirty-eiglit miles through Bhtf 
tan, and forty miles through Coosh Behar, falj 
into the Duilah river, in lat. 25° 5(f, long. 
89” 31'. 

TORI ORE. A town in the British district 
of Trichinopoly, presidency of Madras, 23 
miles N.N.W. of Trichinopoly, Lat. 11° 9', 
long. 78° 39'. 

TOjtRA. — A town in the territory of Nag- 
poor, 152 miles E. from Xagpoor, and 122 
miles S S E. from Ramguih. Lat. 21" 8', long. 
81 ' 30'. 

TORRES. — Two islands in the Mcrgui 
Archipelago, situate 72 miles from the coast 
of Teiiassernn. They are about lat. 11 J 47', 
long. 97” 36'. 

TOLD AN.- -A town >! E^ejn India, in 
the Biitish teiritory of Pegu, situate on the 
right bank u% the Ira wady river, and 30 miles 
N. by W. from Prome. Lat. 19” 12', long. 
OB 56'. § 

TO ITNGTIOO. — See iWo. 

TOUTOI'LI. — A village in the British dis- 
trict of Rohtuk, lieutf-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vfnees. Lat. 28 58', long. 76° 37'. 

TOrVElLAMCOOROHY.— A town iu the 
British diauict of Maduia, presidency of 
Madras, 20 miles N.E. by N. of Madura. 
Lat. 10° 20', longk 78 J 27'. 

TOW AN G. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, Rituate on the left bank of the Demree 
river, njid 77 miles N. by E, from Durrung. 
Lat. 27 1 30', long. 92 J 19'. 

TOWA RDM. —A town in the Britisji dis- 
trict of Madura, presidency of Madras, 58 
miles W. of Madura. Lat. 9° 55', long. 
77" 20'. 

TOWRA, in Sirhind, a .ullage in the British 
district of Cmballa, on thej*oute from Kurnal 
to Pitiala, and 16 miles N.W. of the former 
; place. Ibstimt N.W. from Calcutta 1 ,011 miles. 
Lat. 30° 14', long. 76" 40'. 

TOW RAJ, a river of Hyderabad, rises in 
lat. 18° 22', long. 76° IS', and, flowing easterly 
for thirty-ti\e miles, falls into the Manjera 
river, a feeder of the Godaveiy, in lat. 18 22, 
k«g. 76° 4 4'. 9 

TRAN DA, or TURANDA, in Bussahir, a 
vifiago in the district of Koonawar, is situ- 
ate near th* left bank of the Butluj, and at the 
confluence of the Ohonda torrent. Elevation 
above the sea 7^89 feet. Lat. 31 33, long. 

77° 55'. 

TRANQUEBAK. - A town within the 
limits of the British district of Tanjore, prfsi- 
dency of Madras. There is a slight curvature 
iu the •shore here, concave towards the sea* 
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so that a small bay is formed, causing the tion of the Westor^ Ghats in the bold hill 
suff to, bd* less viMent here than in the more near the Amboli xros, a little above Cape 
Exposed part of the coast. It is surrounded Comorin, is stated to be of granite. The 
by walls, and protected by the fort called line of waterheads forms, with little cxcep- 
Danaborg, which, being white, as well as most tion, the boundary to the east nhd north-east, 
c£ the^housea the place is conspicuous when and the drainage is effected by^ a great num- 
vewed from the sea. Besides the defence of her of torrents, passing to the ^onth-wpst, the 
the fort, the town is surrounded by a wall west, and the north-west, ( which discharge 
\Tith bastions. Of public buildings, the most their contents either in t^he In chan Ocean or 
remarkable are a few Lutheran churches, a into the Backwaters, as, the British deno- 
Roman Catholic place of worship, and the minalc an extensive series of shallow lakes 
fort, containing the offices of government, ruuning parallel with the coA*t, and coimnu- 
The terrftory extends six miles from north ideating with ihe sea atfeertain places. The 
to south, and three miles inland, and has an Peiryaur, tint most dbnaujerable of the tor- 
area of fifteen square miles. The soil is in rents above mentio^d, jtees cm tlie eastern 
general under cultivation, though in some frontier of TratfAfltfNjlnn a deeply secluded 
places marshy, and throughout impregnated ami nearly uu|^|^^tpart of the 1 Western 
with salt. The greater part produces rice, Ghats, and 15', long. 77° 20'. 

and much of the remainder is planted with Its course is very tortuous, lmt go u rally in 
fruit-tiees, especially the cocoanut-p'alm, and a direction north-west, and ultimately expand- 
other species of palm, the mango, and jak. iug into a broad e» tuary communicating with 
The climate is considered healthy, in cotise- the Backwater, ft is discharged into the sea, 
qucnce of the prevalence of sea-breezes, which in lat. 9° 5 S', long. 76 IS', its total length 
moderate the temperature, so that the ther- of course being about 1 10 iji lies. After it has 
tfiometer is s*>efed not to langc higher than reached the plain countiy, it i£ ^c.illcd the 
100% its lowest limit being about 70°. The Alwye, and is subject to enormous floods ; 
settlement of Tranquebar was ^eded to the so that though the channel is biond, it has 


British government in 1845 by the king of I 
Denmark, for a peciyiiary cq\ sideration. Tlie | 
town, with its district, was stated in 1814 to! 
contain 23,420 inhabitants, of whom 106 | 
were Europeans and tf.eir descendants. No t 
later census of tlie population is available, | 
but the superiority of British over Danish | 
administration is attested by the growing 
prosperity of the district, and the large in- 
crease in the amount of the government i 
revenue. Distance from Negapatam, N., 18 
miles; Tanjorc, E., 51; Madras, S., 147.1 
Lat. 11° 1', long. 79° 55'. ! 


been known during the monsoon to rise six- 
teen feet in twenty-four bouts, ;7nd continue 
at that height for some months. TN mouth,’ 
called by seamen Cranganoie river, oi A) cotta 
river, flows betw r ecn the south west houiAhuy 
of the territory of (Wain and liorth wot 
boundary of Travancoro. The Tat ft r slate 
has here a very alioit line of seacoast detached 
from the remainder, lying further 1 Minthw ard. 
This detached piece of coast'* extern Is about 
four miles, to lat. 10, wlu^e comnunccs 
the seacoast of a detach t (i portion of the ter- 
ritory of Cochin, which' continues towards 
the ’south-east lor about tw'uitv five miles, to 


TO AVAN CORE. --A native state in the, 
south of India, under tV>e political superin - 1 
tendence of the presidency of Madras. It is 
bounded on t the north by the territory of 
Cochri and the British district of Coimba- 
toor ; on the east by the British districts of 
Madura and Tiunevelly ; and on the south 
and west by tliff Indian Ocean. It lies 
between lat. 8 4'--10 J 21', long. 76' 14'— 
77° 38': it has an area of 4,722 square miles. 
The most maiked physical feature of the 
country is furnished by the Western GhauD, 
or Sukhein, as that great range is called in 
its southern part. Divided from the northern 
part by the great gap or valley of Valghat, 
it expands into a mazy group, overspieading 
the country to the eastward, and attaining an 
some places an elevarion of 7,000 feet above 
the sea. The formation of theso mountains 
5 b such as is referred by geologists to the 
earliest periods, — hypogenescliists, penetrated 
and broken up by prodigious outbursts of plu- 
tonic and trappean rocks. With these occur 
occasionally granite, gneiss, and hornblende, 
the primitive rocks being in some places over- 
kid extensively with laterfle. The termina- 


U ml a rally. There Lhejeacoast of Travaiicore 
recommences, aud stretches in a south-easterly 
di lection for 155 miles, to/ape Comorin, wlmro 
it turns to the nrrih-cast for six miles, and 
then terminates at Cnnnakapoor, Throughout 
this whole extent of coast, there is no safe har- 
bour for ships of any burthen ; the slime is in 
general low, sandy, and coveied with trees ; 
but there are several roads having safd anchor- 
age in favourable weather. The principal 
resorts of shipping along the coast, arc Aula- 
polay or Alc(>pi, w’liich, thought small place, 
carried on a considerable trade hi t»*ak, cocoa- 
nuts, coir or cocoaiiut- fibre, betel nut, and pep- 
per ; but there being no haibour, ships of aify 
considerable burthen must anchor in the open 
sea, four miles from the shoic : I’orca or Pora- 
caud, a town exporting timber, coir, and pep- 
( per, where ships may anchor two miles from 
the shore, in si x fathoms Water : I viker or Aibika 
river, an estuary by which the Back water com- 
municates with the sea, but so shallow (Uilto 
being but /ive of six feet on tho bar at high 
I watej) that only boats can pass, large slops 
| being compelled to*«uichor three miloH ofF shore , 
Qmlon, a town, the north side of a small bight 
. , 
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open to the south afld south-west, lmt on other 
points sheltered hy land and a projecting reef : 
Anjongo, where there is merely an open road, 
in wind? ships may anchor two miles offshore; 
hut their boats are seldom available, cm account 
of the violcnt^urf, and consequently commu- 
nicating with sjpire is effected by means of the 
country hnalg : 1’yndeiafa small town, where 
the land is hold to approach, so that large ships 
can anchor near tdnj hbore : Taingaputnum, at 
the mouth of a river o£the same name, which, 
in consequence iff a ftar, is accessible to none 
but small boats, except iu thet rainy season ; 
but within the* bar the navigation is practicable 
at all time-, and is of considerable extent : 
Cuddcaputnuin, having an unsafe anchorage 
between (lie shore and two rocky islets, a short 
distance from the shore, rape Cummin is the 
next pi. icifdescniug notice, but it is entitled 
to this distinction only as being th<? most 
southern jioint of India : ^t is a low, sandy 
pot. The wind# extent of coast is indeed 
generally low, nnwhoio pie'-entiug anything 


j enervating, it is not coii^dc^cd positively jjn- 
j healthy. As there is never'any cold bracing 
I weather, the recovery of invalids is usually 
j slow ; and in rheumatic cases, or where there 
i exists a tendency to pulmonary disease, the 
I dampness of the atmosphere is •decidedly in- 
jurious. 

Notwithstanding the great mountain masses, 

I and the prevalence of primary or eafly rock 
formations in Travancore, its mineral resources 
appear to be very scanty, no metal of import- 
ance except iron being reported to ,be found 
in it. Its zoology is varied and important. 
Elephants are very numerous among the wooded 
valleys and table-lands of the Chats, where 
I tiger? -f(»f enormous size are also common : bats 
'as large as chickens abound : the wild buffalo, 
] the wild swine, the elk, the leopard, the black 
( leopard, and the ant-bear are found : monkeys 
, exist iu great numbers and vaiiety : the ante- 
i lope, the civet cat, the jackal, the hare, the 
ichneumon or mongoose, the otter, and a seal 
of diminutive si/e, are also to be reckoned 


nunc aqnring thaiyi few plilfa of flight eleva- among the animals known In Travancoie. 
lion; audits adds to the striking e fleet which birds, there are the hawk, SHfS* rav«*n, the 
the (i^ats, about fifteen or twenty miles inland, vulture, the peafowl, the jungle fowl (Callus 
Hol'd under any circumstances produce, from gallinn ecus'), ftie pied bird of Paradise (Picus 
their extent and gr'mhmr. The trading sta- oi ien talus), parrots and paroquets innumerable, 
linns along tdis Coast aio licth k frcfjiieuted dur- and exticinely d#structiv# to the crops; and 
*ug the south-west monsoon, which commences lastly, aquatic birds of divers -.pe«*ies and in 
bde in May, or cailyin dune, and prevails till great numbers. Of rui tiles, there are snakes, 
Septfniher. 1 hiriui^.T 11110 and July, there is various in kind and numerous in quantity, 
51 '-ucces.suHi of seven 1 -quails, accompanied | nfliny of them of deadly venomous character ; 
with heavy Vlin, and on the i oast by high seas ■ scorpions and centipedes: alligators of great 


but tho weather rather moderate* towards the size swarm ; :i the rivers and lakes, and are 
end of the flitt* r iiionth. The violence dimi* v cry voracious and destructive ; human beings, 
iiishes in August, and stdbmore in September, I as well as inftriyr animals, occasionally be- 
tliongh tlie weather in tTiat month is often ' coming their prey. Their prinrip:il food, how- 
cloudy ami tin eateilpig, and hearfy showers of ever, is fish, of which there is great abundance 
» ain toniidimes descend. The fair season sue- in the rivers and hikes, in addition to that 
coeds, when the weather is occasionally rather afforded by the sea. 


clo-e. In N ovemhei, dLlie north-cast monsoon j 
s<ts m, with far le-« intensity than that from 
the south-west, but h'«U bringing rninjKMid cool- 
ing the ail . Mari h, April* and May are the ! 
hottest month-* of tin- year, aud ako the most 
unhealthy. In Dcecmhci. January, tijul Eeb- 
iiiary. the ni Jits are compaiativolv cool, and 
tho dews arojieavy . oxposuie to them is dan- 
gerous, ifoing a]>t to produce lever. 

Notwithstanding the neatly equatorial pod- 
ium of Travancore, thq high lands, in coiise 
quericc of •tlntr great elevation, enjoy a jjiode- 
rato icmpcratiiK*, and even the lower part of 
the territory is ooohd by the great fall of rain, 
aitd by the proximity of the mountains and 
of the sea. The thermometer at Trivandrum 
seldom rises above UO many season, uor above 
’/f» during the soqth-west mwiMion. In a 
serifs of observations made at Quilon eluting 
the years IN Jo and 183(>f the highest range ot 
the thermqnvtor was 88', and the lowe-J (>11* ; 
the former in April and May, in the afternoons; 
tho^ latter in December and January, imme- 
diately before daybreak.. The climate is n&oist, 
and the averugo fall of fain considerable. 
Though to bin top can consttyu^org. somewhat 
i\ 


J he soil on the more elevati d surfaces is lig 
and gravel l ) , but the low grounds it is a 
deep black mould, formed cither by deposits 
from inuudrMons or decayed vegetation. In 
such soils rice of excellent quality is produced 
jilt great plenty: the sag^-pahn thrives w T ell, 

, and ^ ields an excellent pro%iet. M any plant- 
ations of mulberry have recently been made 
by the rajah ‘in the hope of producing silk on 
a large scale. A gieat variety of vegetables 
congenial to the climate are cultivated; and 
m%iy European esculents '» ay by care be 
brought to maturity. 

The communication between tho lower parts 
of, the territory h much f leilit ited by inland 
navigation through the Hack waters ; and a 
tripling outlay in their improvenn nt would 
open a channel from Tiiv.iudrum, the capital, 
to Trichoor, a distance of 200 miles. The rajah 
of Travancore .some years •unco formed on hit 
eastern frontier^ tow. nib* J iimevclly, a double 
line of works, e\t< lidmg from a place on th€ 
seashore, about half a mile to tho west of Cape 
Comorin, in a northerly direction, to a point 
where the \\\steri* Chats become impassable 
for an "army. Horsburgli viewing this work, 

* net 
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thiys notices it: — “JThe low country seems third, Portuguese Romanists, and descendants 
divided, by a wall Jr trench stretching from the of heathen native*, conveited by missionaries 
shore to the mountains, and fortified by mounds { of tliat nation. The pope is of course acknow 
of earth.” The same rajah also constructed a . lodged as the head of the followers of tin Church 
liue of works on his north- western frontier, of Rome, the chief local authority b( ing ever- 
* *, as a # northern boundary towards f alien t, ciscd by a vicar-apostolic residing at Voiapoli. 
f running e.ast and west from a point of the The < 'hristianH in the aggregate are stated to 
[the Western Chats] deemed inaccessible, amount to an eighth t*f the whole population ; 
chiefly behind or south of a river which dis- and in sailing close to land, tfieir churches mnv 
charges itself into the estuary” falling into be observed occurring at sjupt intervals along 
the Indian Ocean between Tvodungaloor and the short of Tiavancoic, Resides idio denonn- 
Ayacotta. In 1789 ft this miserable wall,” as nations of Christians aln^idy mentioned, theie 
it is styled by a military writer, was forced are a few Protestants, descendants of convents 
and partially dost ioycd by Tippoo Sultan ; and made by the /hitch, and now limit r the spin 
as the rajah was under British protection, the lunl care of a Britiih mis.siomuy. Aceoiding 
aggression gave rise to the war with ATysprc in ] to a clerical authority, who appeals to have 
the same year. As the whole country is now given much attention to the subject,’ the nuin- 
subjcct to British supremacy, those feeble do- 1 her of Syrian Christians in Travancore is about 
fences have hem left to the natural but speedy , 70,000 ; that of the Romish or Papal J 'll rislinio. 
progress of decay. K | about Mie same; and the entire number oi 

The population of Travancore consists of i professed Christian** > including the Pi otcstanls, 
Brahminists, Mussulmans, and Christians, be- 
sides a few Jews. Its amount is returned at 
1.011,8*24. Brahmins are very numerous, and j wild lace, exLremely rude and ,viv.igo in tin ir 
are either se^iirs from other countries or Nam- habits, but not ferocious, living organic or the 
buris, considered to be aboriginal Brahmins, j spontaneous produced tbo forest. Slavery no 
highly regarded by the rest of tWe Brahminist . longer exists in Travancore. By the ii.tfoduc 


about 150,000. • f 

I In the secluded parts of tfie mountains is a 


population, over whom they have a more 
powerful influence tlp.ii cvendn other parts of 
India. The most numerous and important 
class are, however, the Nairs, who, although 
of the Sudra or labouriifl* casto by descent, are 
at present found engaged in various occupa- 
tions, and from among whom the rajah’s troops , 
are recruited. As is the case with the Nairs 
elsewhere, they do not many, but select a 
young girl, and having performed the idle | 
ceremony of tying a hind round her neck, and ] 
making her some small present, send her back to | 
reside in the house of her father or brother, where j 
she is at liberty to live in licentious intercourse 
without restraint. The Namlmris are said to | 
be the most-favoured 1 overbid the women placed 1 


tion and general promulgation of well defimd 
regulations, the law upon the'-uilject has teen 
placed on precisely the nunc footing a-, that oil 
which it stands in Ihitish rrulia ’flu 1 1 * is now 
no compulsory service, winch is the essemv of 
slavery ; the couits of justice no longu iceog 
nise that status, nor can anythmgM*e lawfully 
done to any one on the ground that ho is a 
slave, which cannot lawfully he d(*ne to a fiee 
person. Thu* it will b<* semMhat, owing to 
tlio unremitting exigtions of the British go 
veiinnent, a recognition h^s been obtained of 
the right of slaves to be dealt with as hitman 
beings. 

T|io Jiighcr ranks of tjio people of Travancore 
arc stated to bo intelligent, especially the 


in those extraordinary circumstances. The male | Nairs, “ /v ho have a quisle appr< hcnsion, are 
portion of the Nair population live in a course , admirable accountants, and pci form the opera 
of pr&fligacy similar to that followed by the 'tion of writing with a rapuhtv and adroitness 


women ; and as none know their own offspring, , quite peculiar to themselves.” They me, how- 
they regard tlieir asters’ children as their hid im. 'ever, m general a listless, nnimpassioned race, 
The rajah appears to belong to this singular ' little chaiaeterized by atrocious criminality 
class. The Mussulmans comprise the Moplahs, 1 (except in repaid to one branch 'of t(io moral 
descendants of Arabs settled on this coast, and 1 code), but addicted to ly ing ; aud from,, tlieir 
the Lubbis, a mixed race between the Arabs i depraved notions respecting the union of the 
and Hindoos, besides a few of Pathan descei*t. j sexes, steeped in 'the grossest ^icentiousuc''H. 
Christians probably form a more numerous pro- 1 Such te course of life is, as might be expected,, 
portion of the population here than in any other ' attended by the diseases which are its usual 
part of India, if the Portuguese dominion of j penalties, arnl which nowhere are more gcneifll 
(Joa be Accepted. They are of three classes ■ I or more viiulent than in Tiavanooie. 
first, the ancient Christians of St. Thomas, f or| Theie are two passes through the hills to 
of the Syrian or Jacebite church, who regard Tinnevelly, lying to the east of the Western 
the patriarch of Antioch as their spiritual (Ghauts. Of these, the Aiungol Pats, ffi finite 
head. These Christians are perpetually at wai* in lat. 8" 55', can lye traversed only during 
among themselves, and have appealed to the the rains, from dune to December,, without 
British government, which has, however, de- incurring gieat hazard of contracting deadly 
clined to interfere in their disputes: second, fever. The Araf.ibonli Pass, seventy miles 
Romanists, descendants from Christians of the farther .south, i D considered to ho peilbftly 
last-mentioned denomination but forcibly made safo at all times. « Tlie principal placet*, Tn 
to acknowledge the supremacy of therpope: vandium the capital, Quilon, Ailaka, Aula 

1 . * * * 
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polay or Alippee, and Anjengo, are noticed j net revenues of the whtf]e*of his #tcrritoi$cfl ; 
under their respective name* m tho alphabet!- | the Company engaging to secuie the said 
cal ariatigenuMit. 


. oinpany engaging 
amount, and cause it to he paid for the rajah s 


th.it elation lie was, in 1784 
liie treaty between tlic East-. 


Tlio early history of Tiavancore is too obscure use at all times and in every possible case, 
and too unimportant to justify the bestowal of The rajah was to hold nt) communication with 
any notice upon it except in a woik purely 1 any foreign state without the previous kno^v* 
antiquluiaii. ?ts first political or commercial ledge and ^unction of the Company, nor witlj* 
relation will? tht* Easl-India Company was in out such to admit any Euiopeun foreigner iffco 
ItlTo, when that great corporation, hy per his service; nor to suffer any European to 
mission tioju the government of Trav.mcoro, | remain within his territories. This treaty,. 
C'tabl'nliod a h^lory* at Anjengo, on the sea- ! although declared to be binding on the con- 
co.ist. Dining the prolonged ^arfare waged j trading parties “as long as the sun<unl moon 
by the British with Ryder Afi and his son ! shall endure,” failed in securing permanent 
Tip poo Sultan, the lirilash invariably found | amity and good faith: the ill government of 
the ] a jah ol Tiavancoie a steadfast ally ; and ' Travancore was extreme, and the financial posi- 

included in | tion if the state deplorable : retrenchment was 
India < 'ompany i indispensable ; ami to relieve the treasury 
and the sultan of Mysore. In 1780, Ttppoo ; during the time ucce-sary for pci forming it 
Sultan, Hauler the double impulse of gresent- ! effectually, the payment of half the .additional 
mold and ambition, attacked the mjah of I subsidy was i emitted for two years. Noade- 
'J’i a\ aiieoi (', and after a Hiuftit rep uN<Plb reed . quate reform, however, took place; the rajah 
the bne^ winch ifad bi*en elected lor the do- J 'would take* no effective steps for lcducing his 
tcucc of the countiy on ns north* in frontier, expenditure ; a part of the arrears of subsidy 
towards Cochin, ijverrunmng and ciuelly de- 1 was tardily liquidated, bur a viajjAarge portion 
vastatiu flu* Ti.a\ .meoro territory. J^ord | still stood undischarged ; all power w a." centred 
( or irluilb/', flu u f imui nor-Reiioial, regai ding m the haiu^ of a corrupt minister, and the 
Inis aU.uk on au ally as an act of hostility remonstrances of the Drill di lb sident were 
.'ig.uust the •r»n J L uunent, ci unuieneo’d ( uuliec ded alike by him and his master. At 
imlitiiiy operations, which ended in Tippoo ' length it became evident^that something more 
‘-'ultan' being deprived of half bis dommiom, 1 than wbaf, in more modern tunes, lias been 
end* comp l?M 1 to n-torv all (hat ho had tailed “passive reliance,” vvay intended, 
wit t.»d i 1 1 »m the #i|.vh of Tra\ uneore. In | ^feparatioos for direct hostility were made, 
1U.I7, tlioviyih couelinled with the East- 1 mlia ' almost without an attempt at concealment; 
Company a tieaty, by \vhi< h he engaged to pay j and so seiious did the state of affairs appear 
(>ll annual uibmlv adequate to maintain three to the govei ninent of Madras, that two bodies 
battalions (if native iroops, with proportionate '< >f troops were ordered to be put in motion for 
• *• ■ ’ j A ITravancore. Tliesc vigorous measures were, 


territory. 

the l a jab ! however, suddeuly suspended, in order to try 
such the efftet of negotiation, which proceeded in 


..rtillciy, (o be stationed^ ltlnu hi 
I >v a niibieqfli nt J-renty in 18^. 

annual to pay aimVullv, m addition to sue- — ■ , . . , * .... . . 

subsidv, a s n iTi ad e< piato to maintain* one the usual style of oriental diplomacy, till broken 

re "i me tit of Ibe East India (Company’s native <fff by rin attack on tlie bouse of the Dntish 
in hut try ; arid in case an additional force slfinild Resident, and au # attcm,*f to murder him. 
be iMiuired for t?ie defence of his tenitois iThafc functionary succeeded lr escaping on 
.imiinsl allni'k ornnadnn, to contribute jointly j l«»ard a British ship, which t • innately arrived 


uMori, to 

w ilh flic Company towanfs (lie discharge of 
the increased coat such a Mini as should appear, 
on an attentive consideration of ill© rajah V 
means, to bear a just and reasonable propor- 
tion to 1»H net rovtimea. It was further agreed, 
tli, ft in ca-e the < Joveinor (ieneral m (ouueil 
should consider that there were grounds for 
appiehendmg failuio «>f IVmls to defray tho 
cNpcinu the permanent military f(«ce t or 
the extraordinary charges that might. arihO 
i*ider the terms of the ticatv, he was to have 
the power to introduce at his discretion such 
regulations ami ordinances, fiscal or otherwise, 

• as might appear necessary for the due adininis- 
tratimi and govcnnfient of the state under the 
management of the servants of the East- India 
< ’ompany ; and .after due notice, such poitions 


just in time lo afford the means qf bis deliver- 
ance. Nearly coincident in time with the 
attack on the Resident was an atrocious out- 
rage committed on a tunWl party of British 
soldiers, who being on board a vessel which 
put into Alleppi for waiter, were treacherously 
induced to land, and then brutally' murdered. 
An attack on the subsidiary foiyo stationed at 
Cjuilon seeing to have determined the Madras 
government to substitute arms for negotiation, 
which latter had been poise vf red in even after 
the attempt to assassinate the Hesitant. The 
war thus tardily commenced, was, however, 
vigorously carried on, and consequently was 
but of bimf duration. The dewan fled,, and 
after wandering for some time, subjected 
to much privation .and suffering, terminated 
f Irml'ii'y’;^ might lie required wore (<> be j Ilia life by his »nn hand. H >•’ rot er, w o 
pl.iceil miller tho exclusive .authority ami om-was iovoheil m tl,e ' nnWidyexe- 

u.»l of the said ollieers. It wax lmwovor, pro- 1 Alleppi, wasappi' hin • 1 ? S 

tilled that tho rajah’s afctujl receipt fnfu his culed. This took plare oar )■ in 

tei ntorinl revenues should , lot he less than two restoratioM of l 1 ®**/ ^i?-li 'as'iiniiid^he entisa 
)m-s of Hipecs, »to«clher wHtf.orib-tttli of the , the sol.eitat.n.i of tho l.lj.ih, as- umod tlie entiws 
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liir'ip/igeiuent of the *tato, as provided in Hie by the native state of Poodoocofctah (Rajah 
treaty of t SO 5, it)hd exercised the power so Tondiiiian’s territory), and by the British dis 
judiciously, that in a few yeais its finances tiict of Madura ; on the west by Madura and 
were freed from embarrassment, and various Coimbatore; and on the uoith-west by the 
useful reforms effected. A feeble .attempt to British district ot Salem. Tt lies between lat. 
destroy, the British authority was undo in 10° 37' — 1 1° 31', long. 7S 13' - I'D 37', undris 
clffl2,‘but immediately suppressed. Soon after- ninety-four miles in length from».iorth to south, 
'W’frds an infant rajah succeeded to the throne, and sixty in breadth : Ahe ruca ifv/iccordiiig to 
to the fifil enjoyment of the rights of which he official return, 3, *243 square miles. It is a flat 
was admitted on the completion of his sixteenth tiact, the surface b'ing diversified only by 
year. The country being surrounded by British some high ground to the fouth of i’lic town ol 
possession^?, excepting that portion bounded Trichinopoly, and in many pfaces by gianiio 
by the sea, was considered safe from external rocks, some tabular, otlicis with rounded sum 
attack; and internal peace appearing to be mils, which seldom list’ to any coiisideiablc 
firmly established, the continued presence of height. The rock ofr which tlio fort of Tiichi- 
the Subsidiary force was deemed unncccii <ary. nopoly stands i-» an exception, rruyg t* > an 
It was accordingly withdrawn, and in 1832 the elevation of between .100 and 000 fee?, and in 
entire responsibility of preserving the peace of the same pait of the district theie aio sonn 
the country was intiusted to the lajali ; but the other Ijirgf rock* of similar character* Be-idos 
British government is still bound to afford those ofigi unite, there are rorks of seiondary 
protection and assistance, should occasion de- trap afli greeiistqnb. The gianil.e ha" exit 
niand its interposition. The rajah died in nally a dark or dull cm thy cl lour ; internally 


1S46- During the last few yea? s of his admiuK- it is variegated, and contain-, a huge pro] oilmu 
tration the country was allow ed to deteriorate, of fed par, v itli some quail*' and niie.i. It is 
notwithstandWj f the vigorous remonstrances of a hard and vci v durable h r ’Uf miug an 
the British Bcsident. Extravagance wasted excellent building niateiial. I<a;ums / if if 
the accumulations of fotmer years of careful arc worked by tlio natives. It B hewn out 
management; and a decreasing revenue, coin- into pillars, and step? for ste/m ,w:s, and the 
cident with a lavishr expenditure, led to the walls of the thit^ and gateways are built of il w 
neglect of neaily all public woiks, however r?i the high tiact to the amth of the town of 
important or necessary. The roads and Trichinopoly the soil ?-> sandy or gravi'lly l|t and 
bridges were left to go* to decay, and cvoti genei ally barren and uucpluvated ; but with 
the works for irrigation, so essential to the this exception, tin* cantonment is fiinouudi'il 
prosperity of the people, and so closely con- by rice lands seveial square, milts in extent, 
nected with the immediate interests of the In the low g founds along the coupes of ilm 
revenue, were not kept in repair. The rajah rivers, the sub soil is a sLitf, Jenin ions ivd 
last mentioned was succeed ed by his brother, , coloured clay, with <,.ui intermixture of sand, 
the Eli&h lajah, who, under the able adm inis - 1 from which excellent^ rick a and ulus yiv made, 
tration of his dewan, corrected the improvident j The overlying cultivable *!>il ia a deep hbu k 
expenditure of his predecessor. Tina improved • mould, vciy fertile, and, uuder^woper mad.igo 
system, however, prevailed only for & time": J moil t, producing two ciops anmially. The 
a passion for expense of an alleged religious nieaft annual fall of rain Vs ct»n-.ideiabh\ though 
charaeter seized the mindPof the prince, and not excessive, amounting '"un from thirty to 
has beeu indulged to an extent which has > forty inchCa ; still the di^tVict is characterized 
called^ forth lepeated remonstrance from the by aridity, and witn out the irrigation clfccted 
Resident. | by mentis of the riveis and toi rents flowing 

TRAVANOORE, or TER A YANK ODE, | from tho Ohauts and Mysore, the country 
in the territory S' Travail core, a decayed | woll hl be n parched desert. A steady high 
town, formerly the capital of the state, and i tom pemture, cloudless sky, a dry a; id close 
giving name to it, but nearly deserted bince sultry atmosphere, with much glare and ml o iso 
the rajah lias transferred his residence to Tri- - radiation of heat, are the chaiaek-iMn-s bt the 
vandrum, on tjie soacoaat. Lat. ti 14', long. j ‘■‘hinatc of Tnelinujpoly. The heat, drought, 
77 J *" , and $Uio aic often very intense f >r months^ 

TRIBENN EE. — A town in tl.e Brithh ! W l hor 1 - : tl,e h-t w«ll.« K a^p - 

district of Jessdrc, lWut.- K ov. of Ik-ngnl, 40 1 *** bvokon ,-iml WM I l>y ln^i wostor > w ml^, 
miles N. 4 Jes bum. l.at. 23 ' 42', long. 89* & . j whiriwimK oit. ii iicoo..,,)a.ii«>d l.v clomfs 

° I of sand and dust, recur at short intervals, ottc u 

I R J CH A NDODE. A town in the Britirii | f ol . a W oek or two at a time, The high winds 
district of Saloiu, piesidcnoy of .Martian, 29 j an< l dusty w.atlior, which p avail cliu-Hyrt v niiii } ; 

kalenri. 11 ^2, long. | May, dune, and July, render those months tlio 

7/ 58. most disagreeable part of the year, the atmo- 

TRIOHTNOPOLY. — A . British district sphere being obscured during the <by by clouds 
under the presidency of Madras, named from of dust. The monsoons are not well marked, 
its principal place. Jt is bounded on the north except by a change in the direction of the 
and* north-eaHt by the collcctorate of South , wind : The climato of this part of the southern 
Arcot ; on the south-east byd-he river Colcroon, \ division may, with tolerable accuracy, be divided 
which separates it from Tanjoro ; on the 1 south into three sc;ib«m, viz., the kok and diy, the 
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hot and windy, and tho cool and showery; or' canals, hut to allbnl a -redundance of water, 
more simply, into eight months lot and dry, ! which finds its way to t tv, sea by -the two 
•ind fom showery. March, April, and May channels, the Coleroon and tl»e (’an very, ilt 
aie always exceedingly sultiy, with much the height of inundation, the (Jam cry is a vast 
t|iunder and lightning, and occasionally heavy toircnt. for miles "wide. The liver continues 
thundei -showers occur; but from nmo am. to ha\*r a considerable quautily /if water duiijag 
until Siur v.Vb it is always disagreeably hot ; Vugu.st, hut in the two months sncceedihiw 
Juno and July arc also W, although in a h hs becomes very W, until replenished m fM 
degree, the heat being generally aj, its maxi- courso of Xovembi r by tin* rains of t&e not tli- 
inuiii about the 'middle of .May, \\ lu n the cast monsoon. Dining winter, it continuers to 
westculy wind sots i^J, the heat ia moder.itcd, fall, and by March, 7m alnady observed, is 
but when accompanied by dust, it is, as already goneiully nearly dry. After the diverge uco of 
remarked, paiticuhuly unpLea^nt. Thumb r- the Coleroon, the Cairn ry viub fo'tth on its 
showers occasionally occur duiing a \ve< k or light or south side a gnat number of branches, 
two in the months of •August, September, w hich Iravt rse and intersect llio delta of Tan - 
October,* and November, which arc cool, jure* Of those branches, the most important 
cloudy, and pleasant. December, January, is the Vennui, which divergrs about eight 
and the greater part of February aie dry, ’miles be*ow the town of Triehinopoly. The 
cold in t?ie mornings and evenings, but sultry Cauveij^ is usid to a consider#! bio extent at 
and close during the foi* noon. I 'ogs^&l dews j certain '•ea'oi is, a-, a mean of communication 
arc rarely known in Uu^^nmtlis df^^l arch, 1 and tiallic, when cotton piece goods, saltpetre, 
April, and May, when the (ountiy pu"-ent- and some other wans aie floated down from 
the appeal mice of a vast deceit. The riveis’tbo Ihilish districts Coimbatore and Salem, 
and tanks ln.com** diied up; the trees alndaml conveyed to the to ns on the seaeoad 
their le.^n^, and vegttation i-s complete ly at a 1 The eoiiniiu ideation, howevc#p*<is only prf.c- 
p-tnisi ; tlie regulation of animals at this time j lie, able during the inundations ; even then it is 
panting and oppressed, in short, all nature, j hazardous ftul uncertain, and can be etFected 
both anim.'J and '< " ,f d»lo, seeing to droop , only by means of ciicular ba-kets, ten or four- 
*and dirink fioni the raging midday heat. , tee n feet in diaJueter, a^I covered w ith buffalo- 
Wheii tho i.iins hiitceed, natuie soon revive^ ;[ hides. As soon as those rude ci.ift have 
vegetation bur-ts forth with new life and reached thtii destination, the vv nker i* al>an- 
vigour, and the fyo is relieved iiom the . i^oued, lia\ ing beui^ireviou.sly dripped of the 
oppre^n^; ^lare and handiness, The soil !*li ides, which are transput ted back either by 
being --o and and sandy, there are scarcely human labour or on bullocks, 
any t"gs, vapours, or noxious exhalations ; and Of the /oology of this district there is 
in this u*pei # t the climate is salubrious, ijie scarcely anv autlientic information. Its 
atmo'-jdi. le la mg si Idoi^ damp or humid. general aridity and barrenness are probably 
The Jaimny, the principal riv<r, enteis unfavourable to <ho nmlttplieatioii of animals, 
tho distiiefc at it^ western exftennty, in lat. The diy ground is infested with great swarm < 
lO*f)S', long. 78 In, and Hows through it in of white, black, and red an^ 1 , and otlnr de- 
an eaderly dm ctmn to Senngh.im, Ihree miles adruetiv o injects, which comntit great ravages 
noith of the to&n*of Ti jdunopoly, in lat. both ill the fields and ill houses : water-snakes 
10' .V2', long. 7v* 11', ue.il which locality it. are very c.miiuon^n rice- fit 1’s, and dug-pious : 
divides into two btfmches ; the nuiMiern, called the cobra do Manilla and < bra de capello are 
tlie Coleroon ; the southeib letaiiiing the name occasionally metwith. common stuped squirrels 
of the (\iuveiy. The pnneipal feeders of the aie very numerous, noisy, ami troublesome, 
(‘auvery aie the Hhavani, the NoyiJ,. and the frequenting the roofs of in nine-, and plumb ling 
A mhravv ulty, llow mg from the Western Ghaut", tb* gardens: frogs svva^n in the pools ami 
tlie Nfilgbcriy pinup, and the table-land of tanks after heavy showers, and at night cause 
Mysore; and the Jyaur, which, desi ending gioat annoyance by their loud and meisdinl 
fioiTi the ca-tern deelivity of the Eastern cioakbig . eyelids and nmsquitoos abound, 
Chants, falls into tl pniicpal stream on the especially after r lin. 

left sid if, jflst at the lu*ad of the jpHnd ot 4> Theie aie plantations of r c<ftmut trees, made 
Koiingham. "The Cauveiy, having its principal principally on account of tin* od obtained from 
, feeder-* disc to the \Vestem Chauts, is fully j tlicir fruit ; but the chit f a^ineniaiy crops are 
under the iiillueiice o) tho south-west monsoon, ^rice. ragi (Eleusine eoraeiuinh v.iiams kinds of 
and conveys, to feitilj/e tlie Carnatic, an millet, maize, and plantain.-'. .^ligarcano is 
abundant [Motion of the rains diiven from the ihtllc cultivated, but tobacco is c >rown iu con- 
oee^n by that \a*»t aeiial cui rent. Tlie Cau- m del able quantities ami of very tine quality, 
vi ry is geneially nearly empty during March, Everything in husbandry depeuds oil irriga- 
April, and the eaily part of May, towards the lion, manure being M-arcely used. Cotton is a 
close df winch a scanty* stream frequently comes pr xluet of si#he impoitance. T he population 
dowm ; about the middle^of June, the regular is given under the aiticlo M a mi an. The lan- 
peiiodical inundation, caused by the .south- guage spoken in the <li .triet is the lainul. d he 
west monsoon, readies Triehinopoly j»and by military station of the district is at tlfc tort 
the beginning of July, tfte volume of water is of Ti ichinopely # the force sUitioncd at which 
butticient not* only to liU #11 .the tanks and furitishes dotadnnenU to Ncgapatam, Taiijorej 
*• J , l I <JVJ 
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Coudaconijm, ami CVimbatore. The district the rock is a pagoda, forming a very striking 
hi divided into oi£ht talooks. The principal object, and regarded wit'll deep reverence by 
routes are— 1st, From noith-east to south- the Brahminists. The fort contains the/irsenal, 
west, from Madras, through the town of Tri- commissariat, ordnance stores, iqedical stores, 
chinopoly, to Madura- and Palamcotta; L'nd. pay-office, garrison hospital, and jail. It has 
fi>mi cast to west, from Tanjore, tlnoifgh the been observed, that from the crowded street*', 
^o f \Vn of Trichinopoly, to Coimbatore ; 3rd. numerous buddings, and the pi ff iximity ,v of the 
ff\m cast to west, from Conibaconum toTn- rock, the temperature *of the •fortes generally 
ehinopoljr. The principal places (Trichinopoly higher than that of the immediate ncighhour- 
and Seringham) are described under their 10 - hood or cantonment. The jail e reeled in 1 SOB 
fcpective names in the alphabetical arrange- was in a confined situation liyar the eastern 
iiient. Trichinopoly was included in tlie terri- extremity of the fort, and has been replaced 
tory styled the Carnatic, the civil and military by one of reeqH erection, in which due pro- 
government of which vwis* vested in the British vision has been mado for the separation of the 
government, under tlie piovisions of the treaty .several classes of prisoners, as well as for ven- 
willPthe nabob, dated in 1 cOl . ' * tilation, drainage, and cleanliness. • 

The natives of this town are famed for their 
TTUCUINCPOIA . — Tlie principal place of skill in the manufacture of hardware, cutlery, 
the British district of tho .same namy, under and jovyllery ; their harness and saudlery are 
the presidency of Madras, a town, vvitli a also o^^lent in workmanship and materials, 
celebrated fort. Tho rock ou which the fort is and vJ|Rnod''rate ? ifi pi ice. Large quantities 
built is of sienite, estimated to be fil'd feet above of cheroots ere inanulacturedl 1 from tobacco of 


the alluvial plain from which it rises, and is a superior quality, grown in this and the neigh- 
very striking object viewed from a distauce bouring districts. « 

at any point i TTPfehe compass, and commands Tlie cantonment, in which the ftvnps com- 
a very extensive and flue prospect over the posing the garrison are quartered, is at ‘the 
suriouruling country, including the bland of distance of from two to three miles south-west 
Seringham, with its numeious pagodas, and of the fort, on an extensive open plrm, studded 
file meanderings of tlunOauv erj 1 , and its branch with masses of gianite. It is vu*y extensive, „ 
the Coleroon. The fort is situate on a part of its various buddings and estabhslum nts being 
th« rugged declivity of the rock, and two fur- scattered over an area of not le^s than tVun 
longs from the right bank of the Can very, six to seven miles in circuit. Maijy of tlie 
which ia embanked ; but from want of skill, or bungalows or lodges occupied by theVhil and 
of adequate expenditure on the works, they military officers are spacious and well con- 
sometimes give way, thus admitting the hum- slructcd, and have large and wyll slocked 
dation to lay the neighbouring country under , gardens. The troops there are, generally one 
water. The fort, with its strong and massy 1 regiment of native ca valry, one company of 
walls, constructed o£ solid masonry (which are j European foot artillery, one regiment of her 
in general still in a good state of repair, I Majesty’s foot, and four regiments of native 
though in some parts rather dilapidated!, boars j infantry, forming a force of between 4,000 and 
the appearance of having Tiecu strongly and 5,000 men : the native ififantry corps furnishes 
legularJjf built, the walls, wliicb are in some ! detachments to several BrVtisli military stations, 
places -double, are fiom twenty to thirty feet! The cantonment is healthy, ail d has abundance 
in height, of very considerable thick ues i, and I of exeellcnlf 0 \vater, fiom a Considerable branch 
upwards of two nulcs in circumference. AVithirri of tho Cauvery, which flows tin on gh it. In a 
them is a very extensive petta or native town, j central part of the cantonment are public 
I ho houses and huts are generally of I ho oidi- rooms, bu’lt and supported by volunfaiy sub- 
naiy Indian construi^Lon, being low, small, and 1 scription : they contain a reading-room and 
wry closely huddled together, with small coin ts good library. In the south of the cm to mieiit, 
in front of them. They are without windows, and three miles from the fort, is Saint John's 
and almost all present to the eye the appear- Church, a handsome building, affording ampin 
mice of being filthy, dark, ill-ventilated, and, Uiecoriunodatiou for Vie European inhabitants 
according to Ehglisli notions, extremely un- , and trows. In the western part otthj canton- 
comfortable, being, what they cannot fail to mont there is a small Romish chapel, at which 
bo, decidedly unhealthy, vvitli little prof-pect a Portuguese priest officiates. In the fort is a* 
of improvement.' They are, however, arranged large missionary chapel. 

in toleiably straight, wide, and regular streets, i Tho mean annual temperature of Tiichiuo- 
whiehare usually crowded at all hour* of tlur' poly is about 85°, the maximum in the shade 
day with multitudes of passengers, carriage- being 102", flie minimum 68": The population, 
bullocks, and cattle of various kinds. Most of exclusive of the troops and other government, 
the streets have bazars, for the sale of native 1 establishments, is estimated at 30,000, of whom 
goods and waxes of every description. The about a fifth are Mussulmans, 
flagstaff is placed on the summit of the rock, I Trichinopoly figures rather con spicuou sly in 
and there is an easy access to it by means of a 'the history of India during the early part of tht) 
f-pachms flight of stone steps, which, about | eighteenth century. I ts Hindoo rajah dim] with- 
haifway up, passes through tfie site of an old out issue in tho year 1/3 J. Three wives sun ived 
magazine, accidentally blown up in 1773. ** On 'him, two of whui*J- dutifully su Quitted to con- 
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flngiation ; the icniainingone preferred to live, was on li is march, which movement w;w cotn- 
and succeeded to the government. A p:n ty mcnced without tents, taiygngc, v>‘ ai tilery, 
being raised to oppoic her pretensions, hhe The men boie their own food ; a few bullocks 
solicited the aid ol the Mussulman nabob of only were taken, and these wen* lad* n with 
A root, who H**nt a force to her assistance, com- amimiiuuon. Aljtix o’clock in the evening of 
manded by lus son, with whom was associated the :k>t,h, the relieving fW* was within twelve 
a 1ft ail name™ (_ lunula Nihih, who oeiupiesa miles M Tiiehinojioly, having ^id vanned tlAis 
distinguished place in tlm man ds of that period, tar without annoyance; but" the. great difft* 
The ranee w^is sifilicicntly well acquainted with ! culty,- that of entering the town, ru^r.ino m . ?> 
the aw rage character of the good faith of Indian i he o\ tieome. The march of Captain Cnlhuud 
]u dices, to ^riteitafn some misgi vines as to the was noL unknown to the enemy, and troops 
ulterior design# of ihoso whose aid she had bad been so disposed as to command every line 
been compelled to invile ; do allay them, | by which, under oi dinary circumstances, the 
Chunda Sahib took an oath oft the Koran, as plane could be approached fiom the dnection 
it was beliovedf that the foreign troops should of the expected nhef. ft was discovered, also, 
be employed for no other purpose but the that some spies had mixed with the English 
establishlncnt of the ranee’s authoiily ; and troops for the purpose of ascei taming the pru- 
that when that should he seemed, they should else unite which would be taken This pre- 
be withdrawn. To avoid yiofanation of the caution, devised for his destruction. Captain 
holy volume of the Mahometans, i b it* psual to Calhami converted into the means of safety, 
wrap it in a covering when used for lAg admi- The spies were '•ullercd to exercise thoir office 
.nistralioi> of an oath vghen Chun™ Sahib undisturbed and apparently unsuspected, until 
thus .solerfmly afterted the pure intentions* of the commander h.nl appai cully hilly minlo up 
liimself arid his master, the covering was such hia mind as to the iouto 1 y whi< h ho would 
as was usually employed, hut it enveloped only seek admission to the uwn, jiul having pyi- 
a brick, fan! iho deponent did not feel his eon- sued it undeviatingly for abfiWT*H\ miles, the 
M'ieifce bound by an engagement made on sen opics drnpp^l olt to communicate the informa- 
vile a material' aecordmglv, the lirrt use he J turn of which they thought themsedves pos- 
made ofhis»po;.iA w.imu ‘•ubvcit the authority 1 se-^cd to tluir employeis. Thus rid of <he.se 
»of the ranee, and subject her to imprisonment. | persnm, ('aptaifl C.illinuff, asxoonas such a step 
'This distinguished seivice seemed to entitle < *»uLd with safety he taken, changed his hack 
Chtnda Sahib to the office of administering tilt 1 for another, which, Jieing natiu.dly regarded 
govcrnnnuit of th# place which he had soj^fc unlikely to bo selected, bad b< en left by the 
honourably won, and In* w*nx without Imsita- 1 enemy altogether unguarded. This extiaordi- 
tion appointed thereto. 1'ut Chunda Sahib } nary loute for < he passage of troops lay across 
had enemies in the court of Ins master, which, ! rice-fields under irrigation, which w ere thereby 
like all oilier •eastern eouits, was a hnLbed*>f , converted into one continuous nmi ass. Every 
intrigue. Ruling in tlitir eudeavouis to pro- step had to be .taken knee-deep in mud and 
judieo the nabob ^iga inst one qf lus fa voui ite \ water. The inarch occupied seven hours, 
servants, these persons had lecouixe to the I although the distance was less than that mini- 
Mahratlas, who, ever on the watch for •ppm -I her of miles: thus was occupied the night. Ify 
tunities to acquire cither wealth or powir ‘^»reak*of day firmer ground was obtained, and 
readily a- sen ted to no (lie wmk of those who | the la boms of tlie troops wore rewnuh •! and 
envied Chunda Pn^ub’s good fortune, but in 'cheered by the ‘-^glit of t Ii« o : ty and*fort of 
reality, as nil all other occasions* were bent Tnehinopoly at no gie.it di • mice. A part of 
only on pin fuming their own. The result was the garrison was drawn out, aceompayitd by 
the alienation of Triehu opoly from the rule of two field-pieces, to protect the i enforcement, 
the nabob of Arcot, under wliich bad so if any attempt ware made to intercept tin in ; 
recently beeu brought, the Main att.is succeed i but the only duty to w Mi tin y We i e called 
irig in tedacing the fortress, and making its | was to give welcome to their deli veins, who 
pf-i ^ircd emujueror pusoner. This event took marched into the fort amidst un ; vei«al diout- 
plaee in 1741. The Mahrattas did not long | iiig. Vaptain Calhaud’s aftintiou had been 
retain po-sejfiioii ot Tfiehiwopoly : atul through- Require*! at so inanv point** during this extra- 
out the fvara urged between the English and joniinary night march, that ue had uudeigonc 
French for supremacy in Lndia, this place con - 1 more fatigue than tmy man among tho*e whom 
•tinned to be a frequent object of attack or • ho commanded. and he was i»i a slate of perfect 
intrigue. One of the latest and most memo- Exhaustion. Notwithstanding th^*, however, 
ruble events connected with its history, is the lie marched at the head of hi*- troops when they 
inarch of Captain Calliaud to its relief, when Entered the fort, ihoiigh ohhgfd, troni weak- 
besifged by (he •French in 17f>ii Captain ' ne**s, to Ik* supported on tudi side by a grena- 
CaUituid was before Madura, wliich lie was dier. The eiieiu^ continued anxiously to watch 
preparing to attack, when lie was informed of for the appionch of the I'.nghdi party by the 
the dnngdV of Tiichinopoly, which had then 1 expected loiitf, till a triumphant salute assured 
bustained boinhardment, Vr seveial days, ari him ol tlu ir being hcw>nd tin* reach oi his arms, 
assault being hourly expected to follow. He The immediate consequence of this admirably- 
did not receive the nflWH till threo o’flock in jiciformod imminent was the precipitate re- 

the afternoon of the 21st May, and at six lit* tinmentof the French from before the place. 

- - ■ • urn 
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Distance of Trieliinopoly from Madura, N.E., 
75 ffiilesj Coimbatore? E., 120 ; Taujore, W., 
22 ; Bangalore, S.E., 165 ; Madras, S.W., 190. 
Bat. 10 J 50', long. 78 16'. 

TRIOHOOU, in thj? torAtofy of the native 
state of Cochijp, under the political superin- 
tendence of the presidency of Madras, a town, 
principal place of a tallook or subdivision 
of the same name. Of the towns in the teiri- 
tory, it is next in importance to Cochin : 
the site is advantageous, being close to the 
eastern coast of the Backwater, an extensive 
estuary or* shallow lake, by which it commu- 
nicates with Chaugat and the city of Cochin ; 
but by land the only route is that proceeding 
northeast to Pidgbat, and being a ijnfile 
through jungles infested with wild elephants 
and other danroious animals, and very un- 
healthy from .November to March. Among 
the Brahminists it is much celebrated for its 
sanctity. Tho fortifications which formerly 
encompassed the town have been destroyed, 
and excellent barracks, with an hospital, stores, 
and magazine, havo been built. The sepoys, 
of ' whom theiw^fy/; about 150, have dry, airy, 
and commodious dwellings, and the station is 
eousidoicd veiy health}. There Cue here a 
native police-station, a court, and jail. Distance 
from tho city of Coeliip, N., 41* miles ; 1 5a n ga- 
lore. N.W., IDO. Lat. 10° 152', long. 76°10' 

TltlCOLUM.- A town in the BiitLh dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madias, 
miles 8.E. by 8. of Cannauore. Lat. 11 2/ 
long. 75 J 59'. 

TRICOT A. a lofty mountain in the north of 
the Punjab, and on the south of the valley of 
Cashmere, has such an tile? it ion as to be 
covered with snow the greater part of the 
year. North of it is a vemaikable spring, 
trom which the water gushes at very short and 
regular intervals, as if expelled by pulsations, 
and is received into a spacious reservoir. 
During* December, January, 'hud the beginning 
of February, the water is too warm for the 
hand to hear immersion in it, but at other 
times cold. According to Von Hugel, this is 
caused by the water produced by the melting 
of snow on the hei^k cooling that yielded K hy 
the fountain, which being heated by subter- 
ranean fire, has tl^> naturally high tempeiature 
during the winter months, when the snows 
and ice-bound sti earns withhold their cold 
admixture. This natural wonder causes the 
place to be considered holy by tho Hindoos, 
and consequently c*o be visited as a place of 
pd«.'i image. Lat. 82 J 5b, long. 71° 37'. * 

TRILOKNA'FH. —A town within the do- 
minions of G ho lab Sit-gh, tho ruler of Cash- 
more. situate on the left bank of the Chandra 
river, and 140 miles 8.E. from ttirinngur. Lat. 
32" 43', long. 76° 43'. ^ 

TRLMALROY KNPATAVf. - - A town in 
the French tcnitoiy of Karical, situate within 
the JjVitish district of Taujore, presidency of 
Madras, 47 miles E. by N. of Taujore. Lat. 
10° 53', long. 79° 53'. 


TRIMBUK. — A town in tho British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 10 
miles W. by 8. of Nassik. Lat. 19 J 58', long. 
73“ 32'. 

TRIMVNfi.VLUM. - A I own in the British 
district of Maduia, presidency of Madras, 
11 miles 8. VV. of Madura. Lat. 9 3 5U'f long. 
78 f 3'. 

TRINOMALEE, in the British district of 
South Arcor, presidency of Madras,, a town at 
the base of a hill surmount# 1 d by a lofty pagoda, 
which commamD all parts of it. Kero, in the 
year 1767, a Punish force under Colonel Smitli 
defeats d an aimy far supciior im numbers and 
artillciy, commanded by Hydcr Ali and Nizam 
Ali. It was besieged in the ) car ‘1791 by 
Tippoo Sultan, and obliged to Mincndcr, in 
consequence of tho crossfires fiuin a neigh- 
bouring 1 hill which oommanded it. At present 
Trin on Wee id a consult uthle and rather well- 
built place, haviny a numerous pipulation, 
including a large propoition of Brahmins. 
Distance from Cuddalore, N \V., 58 miles; 
Madias, S.W., 103. Lat. 12 IB, long. 79 7'. 

TRJPATOOl?. — A town in th*. P»ntLl^ dis- 
trict of Madura, presidency ol Madias, 36 
miles E.N.E. of "Madura. Lat. 10 7', long. 
78° 40'. ’ ‘ " 

TIUl’ETTSV-A town in tlio linli.li ilistuct* 
of North Arcot, presidency of Madias, and t tho 
seat of one of tho most 4 < lcbratcd Hindoo 
temples south of the Kistnah lifer, situate 
51 miles N. by E. of Arcot. Lat. 13 38', long. 
79 r 29'. 

‘TRIP PATCH. — A town im the P>riti«li 
district of Salem, pi^idency of Madras, 03 
miles N.N.K. of Salem. I„ it. f2 21/, long. 
78° 36'. 

TR'iFUNAlTOBA I, in the laj or state of 
Cochin, a town about two mbs N.E. of the 
Backwater, an extensive shallow lake, tho 
reservoir ofjiumeioiiH streams flowing fiom tho 
Western Ghats. ’Jaitolomco states, m the 
year 1787, that it was tho residence of the 
rajah of Cochin, and it probably continues to 
be *>o at present. Distance fi om Cochin, S.E , 
seven miles; Calicut, S.E., 105 ; Pangalore, 
S.W., 303. Lat 9 57', long. 76' 24. ” 

THIS CL GCNGA, a river, called in tho 
upper part of its course thje Bon Gunduk, rises 
in tho Himalayas, in lat. 28 J 57 , l* mg ,85' 48', 
and, How ingin a south westerly duection, foims 
a junction with the Gunduk in lat. 27‘ 3I', ( 
long. 84‘ 5'. 

TRLTCHINDOOR.-— A town in the British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency of IMadras, 
35 miles E S.E. of TiniievJly. Lat. S <30', 
long. 78 104 

TRLTBAPCNDL— A town in the British 
cbstiict of Taujore, presidency of Madras, 40 
miles E.8.E. of Tanjore. Lat. 10' 33', long. 
79' 42'. 

TJuItA N y. — A.lown in the British (lis- 
trict of North Arcot, presidency of Madias, 
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2f» miles N.E. of Arcot. Lat. 13° 10'. long. 
79" 39'. . * 

TllTyALITM. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
eight miles N.W. of Arcot. Lat. 12° 59', lout/ 
79° 13'. b ‘ 

TiUVAJ^kgLTAJK.— A town in the' 
British distnct of South Arcot, presidency of 
Madras, 29 miles. \y .N.W. of Cuddalore. Lat. 
11" 52', long. 79" 21'. 

TRI VAN DlftJM, in the territory of Tra- 
■vancoro, undyr tho political supciiutendencc 
of tho presidency of Madras, a town situate a 
mile and a half N.E. of th£ shore of the Indian 1 
Ocean, aivl on the right hank of a small river 
or torrent flowing from the Western Ghats. 
The town is of considerable size, having its 
greatest length noith and* south, tho 

southern extremity is the fort, about half a 
mile squares, without a ditcfl^with walls of mud 
cased with stone^at some parts of the north 
ami west faces. It i.> fur the most part an ugly, 
ill-built piltf ; but tiie rajah’s palace, within its 
precincts* ft a large handsome edifice in the 
European style. At the noith of the towu are 
the barracks and the old cantmimout, formeily 


1 Bhotan, 101 miles N.W.*by|W. from Durnfng, 

| aud 72 mile* N. from Goaljftra. Lat/ 27° ltf, 
long. 90 40'. 

TSHOMORIRT* — See Cif amoreril Lake. 

TSI^GITH MYO. — A towm of liurmah, 
situate on the lelt bank of the Trawady rivlrvt 
and 49 miles N. from Ava. Lat. 22 J 31', lor# 
90 J 2'. * 

T8TALONTSKE1K. — A town of Burmnh,, 
situate on tho left bank of the Khyendwen 
river, and fl9 miles W.N.W. from A,va. Lat. 
22" 3 1', long. 95" 4'. 

TUAVKK, in the British district of Muzuf- 
furmmur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a vjllage on the route from Kuril al to the town 
of MuzufFuinugur, and 39 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 29° 28’, long. 77 L 35'. 

TriL*U.--rA town in the hill zernindarry of 
Jeypoor, in Orissa, 50 miles N. by E. from 
I Joy poor, and 69 miles N.W. by W. from Viza- 
gapatam. Lat. 18 J 20', long. 82 33'. 

TUDTU HARBOUR. See Can'ara. 

TUl)URU,in Mysore, aviltl^e on the river 
j Tonga, 14 n^esS.E. of Budnore. •Lat. 33° 38', 

I long, 75 J 14'. 


occupied by a ri^gym i*f native infantry and 
.'i detachment of artillery, and at present the 
head-quartois of ihd* Nair brigade. On an 
cmii^uco outside the town, and 195 feet above 
tin* level of the sea, tfie laj.ili in the jear 1637 
built an otJ<jtyvato)y. Elevation of the town 
above the sea 135 feot^ distance fiom Can- 
n.more, S.E., 255 milts ; Madras, £>.W., 395. 
Lat. 8 ' 28', long. 77 2'. • 

TllIVATOyiv.— A tov&i in the British dis- 
trict oflNorth An#»t, pteridcncjr of Madias, 
22 r**iics S.E. of AVcot. Lat. 12 39', long. 
79 36'. • 

TRi VFJA) RE. ~<»A«lown in tlu* British dis 
tiictof Chinglepu^ presidency of Madras, 25 
miles W. of Madrasi Lat. 13 8', lo«g. 80°. 

TRTVUU. — A town in ttie British district 
of Mnsulipatam, piv^idtncy of Madras, 76 
miles N. N.W. of Masulipataim Lat* 17’ 8', 
Jong. 80° 40'. 

TROMlhVY. -An island, named after the 
tovfn of that name, situate between the island 
of Bo'mbay and the mainland of the British 
district of Taiyiah. tlie\,owi*is nine miles N.E. 
of Bombay* and in lat. 19 1', long 73’. • 

TRUNULVAUSEL.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Tanjore, presideacy of Madras, 
57 miles N.E. by E. of Tan jure. Lat. ll r 13', 
long. 79° 56'. 

TSAGAING . — \ town of Burmah, on the 
right l>ank of the lrawady river, and three miles 
N.N.W. from Ava. Tsagaiug, or Chagain, was 
formerly -the* seat of imperial residence, it is 
situate “ partly at the foot and partly on the side 
of a. rugged hill, that is broken into sepai ate 
eminences, and oil the summit of each staanls a 
spiral temple.” Lat. 21° 55 1 ? long. 96% 

TSALENG.-fA town m th# native state of 
C if 


I TEG It A. — A ^ town ii^ the British district 
of Ba< kergunje" lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 100 
miles E. of Calcutta. Lat. 22 J 30', long. 90 s *. 

TEKIIT -l-KULJWAN, or “ Sohmion’s 
Seat,” in (Jaslimere, a lofty hill clooc to tho 
city of Sirinagur or Cashmere, on the eastern 
Aide. Its ro ks art 1 of trap. On the summit 
is a massively-built Buddhist temple, having 
every mark of extreme antiquity . it is now 
converted into a fnosque. Elevation above the 
sea 6,950 feet. Lat. 34" 4', long. 74 59'. 

TUKUWA, in the British district of Far- 
ruckaUtd, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province*, 
a village on the route from Mu* cantonment of 
Cawnporo to tlia^ of Futtehgerh, a»d 38 
miles S.E. of the Litter. L«t. 26 ’58', long. 
80 3'. 

TITLE TIG AON. — A town in the British 
district of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 
22 iffiles N.E. by E. of Pofciah. Lat. 18 40', 
long. 74 u 10\ 

TGLL AGAON. A town in Hyderabad, or 
tho N izam’s dominions, situate on tho h ft bank 
u^the Godnvery liver, aud 12l> miles N.W. 
by N. fiom Hyderabad. Lat. 18" 59', long. 
77° 41'. 

f TULLAJA.- See Tallaj.* 

TULLEUAON. — A town in “Nag poor, 
situate on the left bank of tlie Wurda river, 
and 61 mil^a W. from Nagpoor. Lat. 21° 8', 
long, 78° 12, 

TULL GHAT.— A pass in the mountains 
dividing the Iflnuah and Ahmednuggur dis- 
tricts, through which is a road leading from 
Bombay to Nassik, and continued Ihenci^to 
Agra. " The pass is 65 miles N.E. by N. of the 
town qf Bomlwy, %nd in Lit. 19° 43', long. 
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TULLOpA. — A town in the British district 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 76 miles 
N. by W. of Malligaum. Lat. 21 * 3d', long 
74° 11'. c 

TULLODEE. — A r cown i i Nagpoor, situate 
o Sa the^ieft bank of the Wein Gunga rifer, and 
r 5L10 miles S.N.E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 19° 41', 
mg. 7ft? 48'. 

TUL LUCK, in the Mysore, a town, the 
■piineipal place of the tallouk or .subdivision 
of the same name, near the north frontier, 
towards the British district of Bellary. In the 
year 1790 it was stormed and sacked by the 
Mahrattas. Distance from Cliitteldroog, N.E., 
25 miles. Lat. IB 2d', long. 7G J 4 1'. r 

TULLUGKWAURA, in Guzerat, or terri- 
tory of tin Guicowar, a town on the right 
bank of the river Ncrbudda, which is navi- 
gable to t he sea. The place is rrtiely’fortified. 
Distance from Baroda, S.E., 30 miles ; Broach, 
N.E., 40. Lat. 21° 58', long. 73" 32'. 

TU LSI BOOR, in the territory of Oude, a 
Uuvn near the northern frontier, towards 
Nepal, on tffe r route from (Wrick poor to 
Kumaon, &0 miles N.W. of f the former, 
115 N.E. of Lucknow. Lat. 2?° 30', long. 
82° 21'. 

TULWANDEE, r in the ’lleechna Dooah 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 13 
miles from the left b^’ik of the Chenaub, 
15 miles N. of the town of Lahore. L'\t* 
32 J 15', long. 74° 12'. 

TUMACHABAD, in the British district of 
Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cit\ of Bennies 
to Allahabad, 56 miles E. of the latter, 
18 W. of the former. Lat. 25° 16', long. 
82° 45'. 

TUMBONG* KHA.-A town of Bunnah, 
47 miles E. from the left bank of the lra- 
wady river, and 197 milVs N.E. by N. from 
Ava. Lat. 24° 19', long. 97° 44'. 

TUMBUDRA. — A river of the Mysore 
territory, formed by the junction of the rivers 
Toonga and Budra, in lat. 14", long. 75° 43'. 
Thence it flows sftuously, but generally' in a 
northern direction, for forty-five miles, to 
Headagatry, in lat. 14° 26', long. 75 J 42', 
whence it turns to the north-east, and flows 
in that direction for fifteen miles, to Hurry - 
liurr, in lat. 14" 30', long, 75 J 52'. There 1 it 
again takes a course generally north (but not 
without many sinuosities) for forty-five miles, 
ty> the confluence of the Wurda, which joins 
it on tho left Bide, in lat. 14° 55', long. 75’ 45'. 
From that confluence it turns north-east, iflid 
subsequently east, aud then flows for 220 
miles, to its fall into the Kistnah, on the 
right side, in lat. 15° 58', long. 78 " 19', having 
a total course of 325 mijes. The length of 
the course of the Budra, the longest ol the 
feelers of the Tumbudra, is ninety-five miles ; 
so that the course of the continuous stream 
from the source of the IXnlra to the^ mouth 
/d the Tumbudra is 420 miles. Ritter, quoting 


Cullen, states the confluence to he 952 foot 
above the sen. On the hanks of the Turn- 
budra are teak-forests, the timber of which 
might, if rendered more buoyant by 'floats of 
bamboo, be sent down the kistnah during 
the monsoon floods. Tho rive it “ at all times 
contains water, hut in the dry sea-rm, the 
channel being full of rocks, wijl not admit 
floats. T ii tho rainy season it swells prodi- 
giously, and is said to be in 'most places eight 
or ten feet higher than the top of the rocks. 
Its stream ia^, there exceedingly rapid and 
muddy, and filled with huge trees swept 
away by the flood, while in sujne places rot ks 
come very near the {surface.’ There is reason, 
however, to think that those great; obstacles 
to navigation are only in the upper part of its 
eouisc. 

TUMLOOK, 'in the TViti-.li district of 
Midnapore, subject^, to the lieut.-gov. of Ben- 
gal, a town on the light l^aiik ofr the rivoi 
Coflsye, in this part of its course called the 
Roopnaravn. The site aud vicinity aie low, 
and protected by embankfnents, with a view 
to security from inundations, which* however, 
notwithstanding these pi coalitions, somttimes 
occur, and cause much injury. Tumlook is 
tho head-quarters of an agiufey f *r the manu- 
facture of salt on govcipment account. A<« 
cording to Wilford, it wa.i originally called 
Taimaliptas, and was tho capital of a n .ifm of 
some nolo. Time does f.ot appt aj to be any 
direct route from Gdcutta to place, the 
absence of such accommodation being pro- 
bably attributable to the nature V the inter 
I'nediato country, which i- mavihy and cut up 
by watercour-.cs. 'Hie direct distance is thirty 
five miles; eircuitously, water, •’down the 
l ivei Hoogly and up the Ftoopuarav n, or Jowi i 
part of the Cossyo, 48 ; tiavilling distance 
from Midnapore, L., 4p i^iles. Lat. 22 l IS', 
long. 87" 59'. 

TUMIrOONG. ~A to*m in the native state 
of Sikhim, sitiui>* on the left bank of tlu* 
Teeata river, and 32 miles N.E. by N. trom 
Darjeiljng. Lat. 27 24', long. SS 37'. 

TUMOO. --A town of Burmuh, 19 miles 
W. from the light hank of the* Kkyendwen 
river, and 191 miles N W. by X. fiom Ava. 
Lat. 2U 8', long. 9U 29'. 

TPNOARIA, *iri the British ^district of 
Broa&i, presidency of Bombay/ a town on the 
northern sale of the estuary of a small river 
falling into frhc Gulf of Cambay; distaifco 
from Baroda, K.W., 43 miles. The Guicowar 
ha« it m contemplation to connect his capital 
of Baroda by railway with this town. Lat. 
21" 59', long. 7^' 40'. " k 

TUN DA, in the British district of Dumoh, 
territory of Saugor ami Ncibtiddt, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route 
fiom Dumoh to floosungabad, 61 miles S.W. 
by iV. of the former. Lat. 23" 24', long. 
78' 40'. 

T l LN ( j A °.l V'JR A. — See 'p ’M budra. 

' r \m , » 
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TUNG EE, in the district of Peshawar, 1 
<1 1 vision of the Punjab a (own situated on the 
left hank of the Lurniye river, 20 miles N. of 
tiu* town of Peshawur. Lat. 34' 13', long’ I 
71° 42'. I 

TUNG RUNG, in Bussahir, a pass in Koo- 1 
nawaiy*over a lofty ridge separating the valley 
of tlm Buspa ftvmi that of the Taglakhar. 
Elevation 1 3,73V feet above the sea. Lat. 
31 ' 38', lonj£. 78»*Ci>'. 

TUNG URA,#- A >ownin the British district 
of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 40 miles 
N.W. by W. of Guntoor. Lat. 16 J 40', long. 
71T54'. # 

TUNGUL.- A town in the native state of 
Sikhim, situate on the left bank of the Teesta 
liver, and 60 milt's N N.E. from Darjeeling. 
Lat. 27° fil', long h«S’ 37'. # 

TUPOOKRA, in the tenitnry of jflvvar, 
district of # Tijai a, under political super- 
inlenrlencc of t&e ( 1 o\ i* i noi -( Voeral’s agent 
in Rajpuotaiia, a town 44 miles S.W. of Delhi. 
At the elti^e of tlv last century, when tlu-i 
legiim waj vfX’orrmi l>> the Mahiattas, Tupookra 
with fts \ minify was, along with some other 
districts, granted by one of their chief* to the 
adventurer ^leoygt* Thomu* ; and at the close 
of the war in J •«»>, w •• 1 } tin British govern- 
ment transfei n d to tlie Rao rajah. Lat. 28' 7\ 
long| 70° 31'; 

TUPPU^.m the^Biilish district of Ally- 
guili, lieut** jjov. of the NAV. Piovmces, a 


of Dharwar, presidency *$f Bombay. 12 nu4es 
N.W. by N. of Rliarwar. i^nt. 15*36', long. 
74° 59'. * * 

TURKOOAII. -j A town in tho Btitish 
district of Midnaj/or, fleut.-gov. of Bengal, 
31 milel S. of Midnapoor. Lat.* 21° 5 0* Ion £ 
87 2ft'. 

1 TURKOOLWA, in tho British district of 
Goruckpoor, bent -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the loutc fiom Goruckpoor 
to the Sanin district, 31 miles K. by tt. of the 
former. Lat. 26° 36', long. S3 J 55'. * 

TURJMA. — A. town on the south-west 
•frontier of Bengal, in the native state of 
Kcunjur, 81 miles E. by N. from Sumtail- 
poiff, and 90 miles N.W. by N. from Cuttack. 
Lat. 21° 33', long. S5 Id'. 

TUR04VLEK. — A town in the British 
I district of Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 

I Provinces. Lat 27' 10', long. 77° 39'. 

| TL7RPOONGV. — A town in tho territory 
i of Nagpoor, 3 (30 miles E. by N. from Nagpoor^ 
'and 98 miles 8.N.E. from Duflhgurli. Lat. 
'21 30', long 81 J 35'. f 

j TURRAJf, in Guzerat, or the territory of 
the Guicowar, a town near the right hank of 
| the river Bunns*? in a Agged, ill cultivated 
country, thinly inhabited by B he els, Coolios, 
land Mimku semi bailj§rou» tribes. Distance 
liiytn Alnned.ibad N.W. 85 miles. Lat. 
' 23 58', long. 71 43', 


town on the route from Aliygurfi to Rewaree, ‘ TURRANNA. — \ town in the native state 
31 mile* W|by N . of the loimor. Lut. 28 J 2', 1 of Indore, >r territory of Holkai’s family, 


long. 77 39'. • 


• situate on the right bank of the Cluda K alloc 


TUPUR in the British district of' Sl,,d river, and miles N.E. from Indoor. 

!\1 ii/.ufl'urfiugur, lie, *t. -gov. of tlnf N.W. Pro- Lat. 23 17, long. 76 4. 
v met*, a mII ioe on fhe route from Kurnal to TURRRUFI. — See Ootrach. # 

MoeniL mid 21* miles S.E. of the former. rfTDRRYE. — A town in the British district 

Lat. 29 J 29 , long 7 49 . 0 f Hydrabad, province ot JSeinde, presidency of 

TIJRANN V, iu*the territory of linlore, or Bombay, 52 miles J^S.E. m Hydrabad. •Lat. 
possessions of II oik rH-’s family, a tow%i on the 21 40', long. 08 43'. 

route from Gomni to (h>| mi,«L29 miles S.W. of | TURRY K.AIRA. — A town in the Mysore, 
the former, 22 N.L oi latter. Tt, is situate | miles E. by S. from Bednorc, and 107 miles 
on the ea*t or right hank ot the Chotg Kalec N.W. by N. from Sering«.patain. Lat, 13° 43', 
Sindh liver. Population about 10,000. Lat. Ion t* 75 ' 52'. *" ^ 

- :i 1,s ’> a'- TV KVA., — A town in the territory of 

'PUR AON. — See Tikowan. N.igpoorf 100 miles E. by N. from Nagpoor, 

Tl*Kl VAK AR A V, in the Mysore, a town, and 10S miles S.S.E. from lUmguvh. Lat. 
the principal jrfaeo of A tallhok or subdivision 2V 21', long. 81 5 36'. • 

of the same name. Hue is a fortress? eon- TURYA SOO.IUN, in the British district 
MRtmg of an outer and an inner foit, strongly 0 f Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of # the NAV. Pro- 
claim ded by a ditch and mud \?all : the town viycce, a town on the route from Goruckpoor 
is uninclosed. Theie is hero a very tine tank, to the district of Sarun, 56 miles £. of tlm 
built, according to tradition, with a treasure. f () #iner. Lat. 26° 36', long. bi v 17'- 
thuconct-nlmout of wlnoh w.u> pointed out by Tl’TlCOKIN in the British Tiatriut of 
the dlVnnty liivucsu. Ih.trmce from Senn^i- 1 Timl(!Val , ’ clency of Madras, and the 

V lt ; am '_ iniloii. Lat. 13 10, long. Lilly important port in tho dhtrict, is situate 

77 O'. . , jou the north-w<St coast of the Gulf of Manar. 

TURK ANA MB1. — A town in the Mysore, 1 it has a safe roadstead, with good anchorage, 
46 miles S. by E. from rfringapatam, and i sheltered on the west, north, and south by 
fr< miles N. by W. from Uoimbatour. •Lat. j muiuland of Tiimevclly, and on tho east by a 
]L 18', long. 76° 51'. * gioup of idet^, efteinling about eight miles 

TURKOR. — .-V town ih blic#} hiiti^i district horn noith to south, I he trade oi this place* 

995 
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wftjt- once considerable, the exports having 
formerly ih one year amounted to 365,000Z. ; 
subsequently a decreaso appears to have taken 
place, but latteily the increased briskness in 
the cotton trade has«ause^ a great improve- 
ment.* No fewer than 3,000 bales o£ cotton 
Have been in less tlmn fifteen months shipped 
^com it to England direct ; 3,000 more, in- 
tended for the China market, were sent from 
it to Madras by coasters, to be finally shipped 
there ; bile 1,000 were sent by land from 
TmneveUy, for transmission to England. The 
measures adopted for deepening the Paum- 
baum passage, through the reef between 
Ceylon and the mainland, have vastly in- 
creased the traffic of thi* port, by opening a 
direct passage for shipping between it and* the 
Bay of Bengal, thus obviating the tedious and 
hazardous voyage round the island of Ceylon. 
Pearl-banks exist in the vicinity of the town, 
which the government have authorized to he 
examined. Distance from Tinnevelly, E., 
33 miles ; Madras, S.W., 325. Lat. 8° 48', 
long. 78° 12'. 

TUTTABAll.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ranfgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 5G miles 
W. by N. of Rarngur. Lat. 23' 51', long. 
84 c 40'. 

TUTWAS. — A town in t^ie Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor or Marwar, 66 miles N. by E. 
from Jodhpoor, and 5 l r miles S. from Bcqka- 
neer. Lat. 27 * 14', long. 73° 19'. 

TUXVARA. — A town iu the native state of 
Gurhvval, situate on the right bank of the 
"Bhageruttee river, and 53 miles N.E. from 
Dehra. Lat. 30 u 51', long. 78° 41'. 

TUZHIGUNG, in Bussahir, a village of 
Koonawar, at the northern base of the lofty 
Purgeul, hence sometiines called tlig Tuzhi- 
gung mountain. Lat. 31° 50', long. 78° 43'.’ 

TWENGNGAGE. — A> town of Burmah, 
Bituate on the left hank of the Irawady liver, 
and 83 miles N. from Ava. Lat. 23° 4', long. 
<J0° P. 

TWENTY -FOUR PERGUNNAIIS.— A 
British district un^lir the lieut.-gov. of Bengal. 
Its name is derived from its formerly containing 
twenty-four divisions, called pergunnahs in 
the vernacular language. It is bounded on the 
north-east by the British district Baraset ; on 
the east, south-east, and south by the Sunder- 
bunds ; on the south-west and west by the 
river Hoogly, reparating it from the British 
districts of Hoogly and Uidgelee. It lies 
between lat. 21° 55'— 22° 48', long. 88° 6'— 
88° 43' : it is sixty miles in length from 110c th 
to south, and thirty-two in breadth : the area, 
according to official return, is 1,186 square 
miles. The whole country is throughout a 
plain, little elevated above thd'level of the sea, 
and traversed by numerous streams and water- 
courses. The river Iioogly, considered by the 
B&hminists as the revered Ganges of mytho- 
logical celebrity, touches cm the district at its 
north-west corner, at Pulta Ghat, and 'flowing 


southward ton miles, is the boundary between 
the British district Hoogly and this district, 
into which it passes at that distance, and 
taking a com sc tending to south-ftest for 
twenty miles through the district, flows by 
Calcutta. Passing out of the district at Bliuj- 
bhuj, it continues to flow qputhwafd for 
twenty-tour miles, to* the mouth <jf the lioop- 
narain, in lat. 22 14', long. 88° 5', for that 
distance forming the boundary between this 
district and Hoogly. At the confluence of the 
Hoopnarain, the Hoogly turns south-eastward, 
and for twenty-four miles forms the south- 
western boundary of the district, passing finally 
away from it in •’•lat. 2~ J , long. 88 u 12 7 . 
Throughout the whole course of seventy-eight 
miles for which the Hoogly is connected with 
this district, it is navigable for the largest ships 
as far as Unlcuf^a. The Pali, a watcmmisc 
connecting the Salt Lake, in the environs of 
Calcutta, with thcMilets of the Sunderhundn, 
extends aboil ton miles in a direction fron\ 
west to east ; and though rapid and deep, yet 
does not appear to be n ivigated. A consider- 
able offset fiom the Hoogly, immodjatoly south 
of the city of Calcutta, talas a direction south- 
east, and flowing through this district twenty- 
eight miles, to Budurtulla^pj^ssi s the eastern 
fionticr into the Kumlet bunds, through which 
it wind*, and .sulwquen'ly, by vciy sinuous 
channels, opens a communication with the 
main stream of the Ganges, 111 the vicinity of 
Commercolly. This navigation, 'Jiougli cir- 
cuitous and tedious, being 177 "miles longci 
than that directly npwuids through the Hoogly, 
js \eiy impoitaut, being at all times navigable 
for laige ciaft, and ^floi ding a"* route by water 
to the Noith- Western Provir vs when the 
more direct channel can jfcarcely be navigated 
by small boats. 

In this district there arc three seasons, as in 
other pai ts of Bengal. The hot season com- 
mences iu the eaib part of Match, and during 
its continuance the temp nature is very high, 
in some instance* 5 reaching 112 in the shade, 
and 1 10° in places exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun The hot season is terminated early 
in June by the periodical rains brought by the 
south-west monsoon, and which continues to 
the middle of October. The annual rainfall 
is considerable, amounting frequently to ighty 
inches. In November the w T eathcr becomes 
clear settled, and comparatively c ml, though 
the cl.Ojs are often rather warm. December,* 
January, aud the early pail of Febiuaiy con- 
stitute the most agreeable and salubrious part 
of the year, though the weather in the close of 
tin* last month becomes variable, and some-, 
times rather unpleasant from warmth. 

There ri a considerable quantity of jungle in 
the eastern part of the district, harbouring 
tigers, tiger-cats, liyamas, wild, swine, wild 
buffaloes, and deer : jackals are everywhere 
numerous. The domestic animals are chiefly 
smaB horned cattle, sheep, anil goats. Horses 
are not numeioiis, and are probably for the 
most pait imported- Bulloriks arc gencially 
#9G 
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used by the natives ljotli for draught and forlmilp* S.S.W. of Aliuujdabad. Lat. 22 '.dong., 
bearimr burthens. . I ?o° rj 


bearing burthens. 

The cncoarmt-p<ilm is cultivated to consider- 
able Extent,, as well as the toddy -palm, from 
the fcrniuiftud sap of which a spirit is obtained 
by distillation. Of other fiuits, there are tlie 


2° O'. 

DOE POOH, ill the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of >Sjindia’s family, a towit* situate 
at the base of a Remarkable conical hill. There 


uinvumjiFii, iiuiun, Liu-iy are tue ft , v . .... 

m.uigo, llir 111k (A . tocarpus inttgrifoUa) guava, wiw a f< ’ rt the Ml1 - r Vhn«, 

.tuibciry, uustard-apple, and man ' ™ ™ c ’ « «“*** <> f 

n.figcnons fLideH a variety introduced t |' il P”' ” h ,,t - ‘‘f™ 

fan nt noq i onct a l >,ace of Imich greater importance than 

i ^ " ,• * * present. Distant S. of Owalior ICO mile^s. 

<»F rwmim ort'p n.» n nat.ivo /•ntf.on . 1 ' 


licit. 23 52', long. 78 O'. 


tamarind f 
others iini 
from foreign 

The articles of commerce aie native cotton 
cloths and cdftibo fii lk cloths^ a small quantity ! J 
of cotton. Hemp, coir or rope made of coeoanut- J UDH( R, in the British district of Goor- 
fibre, cocohuuts, betel nuts, teak and «iinc l ff wn » lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
other timber* finger, turmeric, vams, sugar hige on the route from A 1 war, by Kerozpoor, 
and inelas-’-cs obtained by inspissating the sap , **> -Delhi, and :>2 miles S.W . of the •latter, 
of palniR, honey, wax, oil of mustard-seed, lice, j^» a L 2S J 6', long. 77° 5'. 

a small <piantity ol‘ indigo, hides, salt fish, | ITJ)T YMPER, in the territory of Pochin, 
sugar, pud rum. The amount of population is • under the ])olitieal management, of the presi- 
given umh r the in luk* iu.MJ \T . Barfdckporc, dcncy of Madras,* a town celebrated as the 
a cantonment of native tioops, is situated , place where, in a.d. 1151)9. MenezeH, the IVr- 
witlim flu* digiicl, as is® also Dumdum, for- j tuguese archbishop of Goa, compelled the 
inerly the head artillei y station for Bengal. , Syrian Ohiistians of St. Thomas ostensibly to 
Calcutta, thouglj iiiclmhd locally within the conform to papacy, and Judicially burned tjieir 
limits ofJLhc district, is a separate and exclusive | litual and doctrinal lx oks.*^ Bartolomeo ob- 
jui^Mliction. A liporc, where the civil establish- [ sci ves, that it has become a v^jry poor place, 
m< nt is located, Kiddupore, as well as Barrack- which, liowi vor, retains a church of the Syrian 
poie and Dumjlum, me notictd under their I Clmstians. Distance from city of Cochin, 
lespoctmMi.iJ.i . i4i th • alphabetical arr.uigi- iN.E., 10 mile#. Lat. *0° 2', long. 70° 29'. 

. T) . rm’MPOOK, in the IVilMi district ol 

I l.c dud. ml of he Twenty four T e.gmmahs n ., rei „ ,, cut . )f t)lc N> w . P.ovmees, :i 

, t w ; * t tr,, t p ri:d possession ot »ny^,ilnge on the route from the town of ] Wily 
rornidoi jble extent obtained hy the luif.t-Tiidm' 1 t() Almom. and 3S inileH N. of the former, 
l-omponj to «hom it w:,s gi anted ... tin year ut _ 2h 4r Umg . 79 ,r; t 
D.u, by the Nabob Jaffier Ally Khan. 

' t . ,, .. , j IJETHAM, in the British district of Ku- 

I 1 <)<>h -. A («>" n m the Mysore, siliade , l lt nt.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a 
on the light haul of «ie (auv.ry river, and ( n Uu ftm , e flom Fort Almora to the 
IS nnl.s S.ff. lyS horn hcrnigaputnui. Ioit. Illwa i,i r or p,.ta Dhiira Pas«, 43 mileg X.K. 


lip 13', long. 70 •03'. 


u 


of Almora. ft is situate close to the liver 
Surjitf), on the left bank of wfiicli is encamping- 
grounil, and Supplies are obtainable. Lat. 
29° 57', long. 79t#57'. 


TTBDOOTjPOO^L in the British district of 
l Jh.i/ecpoie, lient.-g^v. ol*llie XAV. Pi o vinces, 
a town w'uli a po[»ulati»>n of d,fi31 inhabitants, 
20 miles X. horn Glia/.icporc. Lat. 25° 50', 

long. SJ 44'. 

DljfK)v*), in the British district of Bhut- 
’fcitfiiia, lieut.-gov. of the X.W. Provinces, a 
\ dlagc neat the north-western frontier. Lat. 
30 9', l^ngf 74 10'.* * 

1TG1IA U\.~ See Oocheyra. 

I T C1IARA.- A town in tbp native state of 
llowah oi Bagheleuml, 31 miles W. I»y S. from 
Bcw'ah, and 44 miles S.E. by E. from Pumiab. 
Lat. 24 (> 23', long. 80 J 51'. 

IjKTIN ERA, ifi the Biitish district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. ot the N.W. l’rovinces, a town on 
the loute fioin the city of Agra to that of 
Bhuitpdr«£ and lti miles AV. of the former. 
Lat. 27 L 10', long. 77° 49't 
* UP 11 RA.-— See Acheka. 

UDELLjEE. —A town # iu the British dis- 
tnct of Akmedpbad, pi^dcticy^if ^ombay, 7b 


X 1 E/1 t L( 4UT\H, in tlm British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the X r . W. T > rovinces, a 
foit and town on the route fiom Pillecblieet to 
X ugeena, and 15 mil s S.E. of the Litter. 
Dfatance NAV. from Calcutta, rut Moiwlabad, 
938 miles. Lat. 29' 24', long. 73° 44'. 

UGUOHULLY. — A town in the Mysore, 
81 miles W.XAV. from Scihmapatam, and 
L5S miles E. by X. from ^hmgalore. Lat. 
13’ 3', long. 75" 44'. 

UHEAX. — A toivn in th^ "Hi i tiali district of 
^Amherst, one of the Tcnaasciiiu movinces. 20 
miles S.E. by E. of Mouhuein. L*t. 

■long. 97° 57'. 

UHEEPvA.-See Hu*ka. 

. THROW, in the Butisli district of Bareilly, 
lieut. gov. of^he X'.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Bareilly to Almora, 
and 35 miles X. of the foimer. Lat. 2S° 4ti', 
long. 79 23'. 

UJEETPOOI* in the jaghirc of Ram poor, 
in Rohhcund, a \ilhigu on the route from Ba- 
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reill>fo Moradnhad, and 41 miles N.W. of the 
former. Lafi\ 28° 4&, long. 79’ 4'. 

UJI,. in the British district of Goruckpnor, 
lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small 
town three miles N. of 1 the ’{eft bank of the 
(Ingra. *lt coiftaius 100 houses, aud^Ainse- 
q^ntly, allowing six persons to each, a popu- 
lation of 6 600. Distant W. of Goruckpoor 
cantonment 42 miles. Lat, 26' J 44', long. 
82° 37'. 

IT KIVU J! POOR, in the British district of 
Cnwnpoor, licut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left hank of the Jumna, 24 
miles E. of Calpee. Lat. 20' 4', long. 80 J 10'. 

UKT.UIiPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpoor, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Pioviucesj* 
a town on the iouto from Cawnpoor to Jalloun, 
26 miles W.tt.W . of the former. Lat. 20’ 23', 
long. 80". ' 1 c 

UKHALIYA.- -A town in Nepal, situate 
on the left bank of the San Coos river, and 
116 miles E.S.E. fioin Khatmandoo. Lat. 
27~»6', long. 87 J . 

UK11TA.- -A town in the Britihh district 
of Sarun, lieut£-gov, of Bengal, 48 imiles E. by 
S. of Bettiah. Lat. 2(3° 40', hmg. 35° 20'. 

CTKLEEMPOOR, If the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Piovinces, 
a village on the southern shore of an extensive 
fu-sh- water jliil or lake. ^Distance S.W. from 
Delhi 50 miles. Lat. 27° 5ri, long. 77 2'. 

UKPA, in Bussahir, a village in the district 
of Koonawar, on tin* light hank of the Sutlej, 
along which the route pioceeds, about a mile 
fiom the stream, over a rocky surface, and 
amidst pine-forests. Ukjia is at the elevation 
of 8,450 feet above the sea. Lat. 31 J 35', 


place than another, and could be traced both 
east and west as far as it jl'ouM reach. The 
natives assigned it a total length of fifty 
miles. It must not, however, bo supposed to 
be a narrow strip, like an artificial dam, as it 
extends inland to Ramoaka Bazar, perhaps to 
about a breadth of sixteen miles, a^d appeared 
to he a great upheaving of nature.. Its sur- 
face was covered with saline soil, and l have 
already stated that it consisted shells, clay, 
and sand.” In 1826, a great inundation of the 
Indus poured suyh a strea/n over the desert, 
that it cut through the Ullah Bund, forming 
a channel thirty-five yards wide '•and about 
thirty feet deep, and i mnedi;v L uiy below that 
bank expanded into a lake, covering a surface 
of 2,000 square miles. This watery expanse 
received from Burnes the name of the Lako of 
Sidree, being that o£a small fort which ^>t over- 
whelmed. The place where the Ullah Bund was 
intersected by the Phurraun is in lat. 24° 21', 
long. 6SP 11'. 

ULLEEGUNGE, or ALLREGUNGR, in 
the British district of Bareilly, lieut -gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town on the ro.*i^* fiom 
the city of Agra to the town of Bareilly, r, id 
13 miles S.W. uf the latter. Supplies may b<* 
had here in abundance. Lat- 23 J ,20', long. 
79' 19'. 

ULLEEGUNOE, or AlLeEGI’NGE, in 
the British district ol Eurruckabad, lieut. -giA. 
of the N.W. Pro\inces, a ifown on fho mule 
fiom the cantonment of Alhgurh’le that of 
Entlehgurh, and 32 miles N.W of the lattiT. 
It is surrounded by a mud wall, Mad lias a 
bazar; water is plentiful from wJ.L: the town 
contains a population if 3,429 persons. Lat. 


long. 78° 20'. * | 

ULAYT, in the British 'district of Bu'daon, j 
the principal place in the pefguunah so called, 
is Mtmfbe on the light bank, of the Ganges. 
Lat. 27' 51', long. 79'. 

ULL'AEE, in the ltajpoot state of Jodh-1 
poor, a village on the route fiom Nagoi to 
Beekancer, and 14 mjjes N.W. of the former. 
It contains eighty houses, supplied with water 
from two tanks and three wells. Lstt. 27 J 20', 
long. 73 J 40'. 

ULLAGAUVERY. — A town in the British 
district of Tiutevelly, presidency of Madras, 
34 miles N. of TmneveUy. Lat. 9’ 13', long, j 
77° 41'. ,, ] 

JTLLA1{ IlUND, on the southern frontier 
of Siude, a ridge of earth of slight elevation, 
thrown up by the earthquake of 1819, across* 
the Phurraun or Poorana branch of the Indus. 
The name signifies “the mound of God," and 
was given to it by the natives, in allusion to 
the fact of its not having beetri in'lde by human 
efforts. It is thus described by liurnes: “The 
Ulln^i Bund, which 1 now examined with at- 
tention, was, however, the most sin gulai con- 


ULTjEIIPOOII. — A town in the BritVIi 
district of Bijnour, limit, gov. of N.W. l’io- 
vinees. Lat. 29 19', long! 78' 48'. 

ULLYN\ T GGUUIL -A town in the British 
district of isladura, prosideney of Madras, 11 
miles W. by N. of Madura. Lat. 10' 3', long. 
77“ 33'. 

I ULTAEGUNJ, in the territory of Oude, a 
i village on the route frouiA/.imgiirh to Kyzubud, 

I 56 miles N.W. of tlic former, 30 S.E. 'of thy 
1 latter, situate two miles S.W. of the ri^ht 
bauk of the Dcoha or Gogra. Lat. 26 89 , 
long. 32 u 28’. 

ULTEAH.— A town in the native state of 
Kolapoor, presidency of Bombay, 14 milos # 
K.N.E. from Kolapoor, and 66 miles N. from 
Belgaura. Lat. 16' 47’, long. 74 30'. 

I IJLITKDEO, in the British district of 
Bareilly, division of Pillibheet, lieut. -govt of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
I the town of Pillihheet to Xugena, and 49 miles 
'NAY. of the foimer. Lat. 28 J ' 59', long, 

[ 79" 20'. 

J ULY'AR. — See Macperv. 


sequence of thin great earthquake. To the UA1ARA WUT'lV. - -A town in the British 
eye it did not appear mote elevated in one distnct of ]Kenideney of .Madras, 20 
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inilrs N. of Guntoor. Lat. 10° 34', Jong, j and 14 miles NAW*otothe fcurner. Lat. 

*26 30', long. 80°; 6 '. 1 * 


80" ‘JO'. 

IfJNfATi POOR, in the British district of 
Mynpoom* lieut.-gov. of the N.W. l v i evinces. 


a town lying on the loute fiom the cantonment 1 and 73 
of AliguiliTo that of Euttehgurli, and 17 miles ( 23° / , long. 70° ,01'. 
S.E. of tli£ former. *lt has a bazar. Lat . 

27 J 4 ‘2', hfhg. 7h° 43'. 

UMllALlj^s . i — A British district of Sir- 
hind, within theCis-Sutlej division of territory : 
its con tie is lat. 30 23', 4oug. 70° 44': its 
jura is stated at 1,832 sqnruo miles, and its 
population hs amounting to 782,017. Uuiballa 
is one of those ^losse.swmns which, previously 
held bv a Sikh sirdar, has escheated to the 
Bast India (\nnpnny in dt fault of iightful hoiis. ! 

'this district was seized by Runjeet Singh 
<lui ing *me of hh m.u auditor expeditions to the 
left of the Sutli*| ; and that aggression occa- 
sioned in 1801) the mov< ft^nt of 1 > i itish troop-., 
winch iv s ultoii in the eoneliiiiou of a ticaty 
witli Run jet L Smgli, by which he was required 
to wit lull aw his -ynv) from the lelt hank of the 
Sutlej, a*.l to l elnujinsh his recent conquests in 
I'libimf. TIjo (limato of Uinballu is \eiy hot: 
in 1833 the thermometer reached 112 in the 
shade, m J uuy ; ,*«tm 1 m January of the same 
y ar it at no Bun* mi 1 iow^r than 33 . 

U.MBALLA.- *\ town, tlie chief place of a 


l JMLA1L — A tow n of Mai wa, in the native 
state of Bhopal, 13 miles W.SAW from Bhopal, 
miles fc.N.ih from. Indoor. Lat. 


UMLYALLA, in Guzernt, or the ternary 
ol‘ the Guicowar, a town smiate <Jli a small 
river tributary to the nver Sahiumutlee ; dis- 
tance fi om Almicdahad, N.E., 31 miles. Bat. 
23° JV, long 73 i\ 

UMM ERA POOR \ . — A town < »f Bmmali, 
situate on the left hank of the Irawady irver, 
and nine miles N.E. from Ava. fiat. 21 J 67’, 
long. 96 7'. 

** CMMUlf KT'NTrK.— S co^mai, \k\ntak. 

UMRAPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
temtofy of the Nizam, situate on the left hank 
of the Bayne Gunga river, and 90 miles SAW 
from Elhchpoor. Lat. 2 (V 23', long. 76' 30'. 

V M 1 IK V BE E. —See A mmieli . 
UMR01IAI1, in the T *t llisdi district of Jfo- 
radahad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro\ lures, a 
town on route from the town of Morad- 
abad to that of Mozuffurnuggur, and twenty 
miles N.VW of the former place. It is of coii- 
j-dderahle size, having ft population of 72,677 
inhabitants, and is situate in an open country, 
il .0 Distance >7 AY. from Cal- 
Lat. 23" fi 1 , long. 78’ 33'. 
UMR<>VJ>A, in the Bi itish district of ('awn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the NAW Piovinces, a 
village on Jio route from Cal pee to Etawa, and 
seven miles N. of the former. Lat. 26' 12 ', 
long 79' 51'. • 

I'M UR SAG UK, in the Rajpoot state of 
JesuJiner, a village on the route from 1 force, 
passage ot an* elephant. The population of , iu Suplh, to the town of J (Tsui me r, and two 
ilic town is given^at 21,962. There is a lor t j # miles N.W. oi^the lattcui It contains about 
at the not th cast of the town, and under its ( twenty shops, awl w at . is obtainable from 
walls the t. ncamyiug-g*o^nd of Jdie British j tanks. Lat. 26 55', long. . 0°57. 
tioops. Height oMhe town above the sea UMURGUR1I. -A town in the native state 
1,0 U) feet; di .taut trom " alcutta, N.W by | () f Cis-Sutlej tcrntoiv, 40 miles \W 

Lucknow, lUlhi, and Km* mail, 1,020 miles, from Amhaja, and 34 n ; les S S R. from Loo- 
B.it 30' 24', long. 7o w 19. * . dislliah. Lat. 30° 29\ ]o%g. 70 J 9 '. 

CM BAR I, in the British d. strict of llchra | UMUl^KHER A.- -Sec Anwilkhkha. 

TINA, in the Julimler Dooab division of the 
Punjab, a town situato eight nnh- fiom the 
right hank of the Sutlej, 46 iftiles E.N E. of 
the tow T n of dullinder. Lat. 31° 23', long. 
76® 19'. # 

• UN AO, in the territory of Oi*le, a argali 
town on the route from Cawnpoie to Lucknow, 
40 miles N.E. of the iornnr, 13 S W. of the 
C .MBU HTUI L # in the British district of | latter. U h;ia a ha/ai. and is w^.l provided 
SuhAi u n poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- j with watc.. Lat. 26 33 , long. 80° 33'. 
wm-rs, ii town 011 tl.e l.mte from Kumaul to| UNCHA(i \ N \v, j,, tin- J’.itish district of 
Sul.;in«HKW 10 nujos \V.S.\\ . of the latter. ] puru |i *.t.--ov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
Lat. -J 5 , long, i ; ‘24, \ t l.e . .V ‘ ‘ 


ll«.tis|, (list, lot wKl.in the tract of country 1 l'^tmlly ciltivated 
called Si^lnud. JUies on (ho lonte fiom Kur- lrutt! ‘ J,KS J 

iwtul to l/vd'.ma, iVt miles N. ol the foimer, 

69 .S E. ut the 1. tfter. if L .a large walled 
town, nilgai e m a h wl ami highly-cultivated 
country, w ell«sup|>lu d witli water, and capable 
of fm mJimg abundant Supplies. The houses 
are huiU of*l iuiiit # )iui k, hut tl’ 4 ? strei ts are in 
y«ycial so mu row as scaieily to admit the 
passage of an* elephant. r Pke population of 


l^oon, *a village on the route fiom Dcln.i to 
Raisi. and 18 miles N AW of the* iormtr place, 
situate close to Hie left hank of ihe Jumna. 
Lat. 3U ^9',® hmg. 7/' J2'T ^ 

UMBUD.--A town in llydeiahad, or terri- 
^oiyof the Nizam, 17 miles *S. by \V. from 
Jnulnah, and 84 miles N.E. by K. from Ah- 
niednuggur. 4j«t. 19‘37', long. 75' 54'. 


i the unite by Nanakmath Ruder- 
<UMILEA, or UNULEA, in tlie British J poor, fiom the town of IMlibheet, 35 Whiles 
district of Uawtipore, heut^-gov. of tln^ N AV. j N AV. t>f the latter, situate one and a half 
Pioviuces, a village on the route from the can- j imlcffc Wi^t of tno right bank^ of the river 
tonment of ( a fnpoie \if tlirtf eflf Wutti ligurh, (ioula. Lat. 28 08 , long. 79 J(». 
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UNCHAPAH AR . is tVie Rajpoot territory 
of ShekawutVee, a lofty hilj five miles S.E. of 
the town of Seekar. The whole surface of 
the hill is covered with jungle, chiefly of cactus, 
except the summit, which iy a platform or 
HmftJI taTde-land^ about a mile iu length i,ud a 
Ifcmdred yards in breadth. Distance S.W. 
frtmi Dell)i 140 miles, N.W. from Jeypoor 55. 
Lat. 27 3 3*2', long. 75 J 20'. 

T r NCIIGANO, in the district of Aldemau. 
territory of Oude, a village three miles S.W. 
of the right bank of the Tons (North-eastern), 
14 S. of Fyzabad. Butter estimates the popu- 
lation at 400, all Hindoos. Lat. 26 ' 38', long. 
82° 9k 

UNDEHA, in the British district of Must**’ 
furnugur, lie u t gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the loute from Kurnal to Meerut, 
and nine miles S.E. of the former.' Lat. 
29° 38', long. 77 l 9'. 

UNDERSOOL. — A town in tho British 
district of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 53 miles E. of Nassik. Lat. 20', long. 
74° 36'. * 

UNCtIIHAa- A town in the Brii»sli district 
of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 11 miles N.W. 
of Shergotty. Lat. 25", long. 84° 26'. 

UNGOOL. — See Angool. c 

UNGOTHA, in the Biitish district of Agra, 
lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Pfclvinces, a village oq 
the route from the city of Agra to that of 1 
Bhurtpore, and 11 miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 27° 10', long. 77" 57'. 

UNJENGAUM. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 14 miles 
W.S.W, of Elfichpoor. Lat. 21 J 6', long. 
77" 21'. . 

UNJUNVEL. — A. town in <-he British dis- 1 
trict of Rutruigeriah, presidency of Bombay, 
39 mil6k N. of Rutnageriah. Lat. 17 31', 
long. 73° 15'. 

UNKARJEE MAHARAJ, or MUN- 
DATTA, in territory of Gwalior^ or posses- 
sions of ftcindia’s fi^oiiy, a small town w"th 
bazar, on the south* side of an island in the 
river Nerbudda. Lat. 22 3 12', long- 76 J 15'. 

UNKOLA. — The principal place of tne sub- 
division of the same name, in the British dis- 
tiict of North (Sinara, presidency of Madras, d 
town two miles from the coast of the Arabian 
Sea, or North Indian Ocean. It has a ruinous 
fort and a bazar, but few inhabitants, as in 
thi.4 part of the country the population does 
not settle in numbers in any spot, but is dhv, 
persed in hamlets and farms. Distant from 
Mangalore, N., 130 miles; Bombay, S., 310. 
Lat. 14° 40', long. 74° 22'. 

UNNOOSOORA. — A town fii the British 
district of Pooree, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 42 
miles S.S.E. of Cuttack. Lat. 19° 56, long 
86° IP. 

UNOULA, in the British (^strict of Gqiuck- 
po-e, the principal place of the pcigunnah of 


the same name, a small town on the rotite from 
the town of Azimgurh to that of Goruckpoor, 
IS miles N. of the former, 13 S. of the latter. 
The road in this part of the route is much cut 
up, the country level, much overrun^with forest 
and jungle. It L situate near thi* river Ami, 
the channel of which is in that pfrt thirty or 
forty yards wide, and Sven in .the dry season 
filled from side to aide with a deep, though 
nearly stagnant, body of waten : vjie route from 
Azimgurh to Goruckpoor crosses it by a bridge. 
Distant N. of IW.iares 90 miles. 1 Lat. 20" 32', 
long. 83° 21'. 

UNOWAH, in thojnritisli trict of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces u 
village on tho route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Euttehpoor, and 33 miles N.W. 
of the former. La^. 25° 37', long. 81 ’ # 29'. 

UNtfA WATTY RIVER, a tributary of 
the Taptec, rises iu ht. 21° 26', long. 75" 39', 
and flowing for thirty-three miles westerly, 
through a portion of Holkar’s teiritory, and 
south-westerly for thirty m;les, through tho 
British district of Candeish, falls#, in to the 
Taptee river, in lat. 21 20', long. 7P 05'. 

UNTA DHURA, on the uoitheru frontier 
of the Biitish district of Kum.yiit, lijiut -gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, apass on the uoi tliei u fron- 
tier towards Hiundos, or South- western Tibet. 
It lies over a ridge, which is to the nortl^of 
the main chain of the Himalaya, and though 
inferior as to its summits than tjlie grialir 
range, has such continuity of elevation as to 
render it necessary to a-ccnd considerably in 
proceeding towards Hiundes fqnn the do< p 
gorges of Kumaon. Ufoe crest forms the vvatci - 
line dividing ^he streams IJowmg souMiwnids 
into the basin of the Gauge 0 fiom those taking 
a northerly direction towaido tlfj Suth'j, sinMiu 
L ouka, a small river rising on the northern 
declivity of the pass, rtas a due nortln lly 
com so, and the Gu^jlfa, rising' on the sonthcily 
declivity, proceeds southwards to the Guioo, 
by which its ‘water’ is conveyed to tho Kalee, 
and ultimately to the Ganges. Tho view 
towaids Thibet L littlo striking: tho actual 
elevation is, however, very gnat, Weller’s 
observations by the boiling-water pc in t pausing 
it to come out at 18,5 H) feet above the level 
of the sea; but be console! this to be "pio- 
bably a good deal -in excess; pud Mansim 
estimates it at 17,500. In the end* of May, 
Weller found a dreadfully cold wind blowing, 
and was informed that it becomes awful at tliq 
end of tlio rains, sometimes sweeping down the 
precipices numbers of the laden sheep and 
goats, which aie the beasts of burthen usually 
employed in tho trade between Kumaon and 
Hiundes. Even iu the end of May, in 1811, 
Batten found the pass closed by heavy snow, 
and encountered imminent danger bi-attempt- 
itig it . Webb also f ouud it completely closed 
with snow in the beginning of summer. Itiis 
sometimes called t)ie Juwahir Pass, as tin* 
route lying over it passes up tho Juwahir 
valley by tl e iflr.es of the ri*kii i Gomoe and 
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Gunka. According to Garden, tl\ere is a en- 
tampiug-gmuml on Uje bank of a stream at the 
uoithern base of tlve Himalaya range - a few 
stunted* bushes to be found for firewood ; no 
supplies. Tfco Thibet froutier is distant four 
miles north, parked by a low wall.” lie adds, 
that snow lies on the pass eleven mouths in 
the year. ijistant N from Fort Almoiali 
Inti units. *Lat.*30 35', long. 80° 17'. 

PNTOOR. -A J.own in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the* Nizam, 88 miles N. from Dowlut- 
abad, and 50 nYiles tb from M|lligaum. Lat. 

. 120 20', long *75 lfi'. 

UPKOT, in Vie British district of Kmnaon, 
lieut. -gov. ot the J^TAV. Provinces, a village on 
the routy by the course of the Suijoo fioni 
Almorah foit to the l T nta Dhuia Pass. It is 
situate on tho right bank ot the Surjoo, 42 miles 
N . E. of Almm-ah. J .at. 21) ’ A7', long. 7JJ 5 4'. 

VVNl and KILANSHl, in the Rajpoot 
plate of Baekaneor, two cor4iguous villages on 
the route -from *Rutungurh to the town ot 
IVekanetr, and 4.7 mill s E. of the latter. 
They contain 170 bouses, supplied with watei 
from tw & ells J 20 feet deep. Lat. 'IT 54', 
long. *71 ,7'. 

VPPAKL, in the British district of Uhazee- 
pore, lieut -^>v." +, tJio N.\L Province j, a town 
tfitli a jMipulation ^>f 5,94(i inhabitants, 87 
miles N.E. of Glia/.eepore. Lat. 27 49', long. 
84 *40’. 

rrsiTN*i, in P»ussahir, a stream of the dis- 
trict ot Kofnfawar, takes its use in lat. 81 ’ 4(1, 
long. 78’ 43'. on the western el cell v it) of a lofty 
mountain lYinnmg in a diiection from north tp 
south, and touting the boundary between tho 
British and ( knu so empires, and after a veiy 
rapid collide °f aboftt five' mile>, fcueially in a 
nort^ily dneetign, falls into the Sutlej, on tie' 
leftside. Gerard de u ciibes the lavine down 
which it flow s as petiiljfcily wild and rugged * 
“Before is the rjhyss ot #the Oopsmig ; the 
rocks are grouped (together, and lifrnace the 
traveller with horror, •and the* expects to be 
annihilated at every step. The deep indent- 
atioii«, fori m el by lushing toi rents, pnist be 
followed into tlieir daikest windings ; ami it is 
in such situations, when tlie footsteps are tardy 
an<| insecure, that the frail outline of the cliftb 
presses on the imagination.” The bed of tlie 1 
Hpsung where crossed J>y Gerard, about a mile 
above the cfiiffticnce with the Sutlej, was found to 
iiave an elevation of 10,989 feet above the sea. 
# l T liDAPOOR.— A town in Jlyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, eight miles from the 
left bank of the 1 Godav'ry river, and 151 miles 
NAV. by N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19 17, 
long. J7 27'. • 

UUDDN. -A town in the peninsula of 
Ratty war, province of Gu zenit, 47 miles S. by 
E. from Rajftoto, and 03 mile's N. from T)iu 
Fort and Maud. Lat. 21° 89', long. 70 n 56’. 

V REPEAL.- -A town in the Biitish dipt riot 
of Purneah, li out. -gov. *of «lkngal, 22 miles 
N. by E. of Purneah. Lat i 2y y ^T, long. 87 J 39'. 
- d V • 


HRJDACHELLUM^— A town in the # 4$ri- 
tish distiict of Kouth**A$eot, presidency of 
Madias, 31 milts W.S. W. of Cuddalore. Lai. 
IF 32', long. 79° 23'. 

DT{JL T NPUR,yin the Biitibh district of 
MynpfAree, heut.-goy. of the N*W. Provinces, 
a village on the loute from tlie cantonment ojjp 
Aligurh to that of Futtehgurh, and 51 niiW^ 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 27 41', long?78° 52'. 

URKL- -A fort of the lull state of Bh.igul, < 
situate amidst the steep and lofly lidges on 
tlie eastern frontier. Il was g.in ironed by the 
Goorkha aimy duiing the w T ar between that 
power ami the Biitish, who acquired ]iow"-smu 
of it by the capitulation which pn<tde<^the 
ti^atf of 1815. Lat. 31 9', long. 77 2 

DRMl’LLA. — A town in the British district 
of Balasoie, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, eight miles 
W. ot Biflasore. Lat. 21° 30', long. 3d 52'. 

X’RNTA — A town in the native state of 
Tudoie, or tcuitory of Hfllkar, 47 mibs N. 
from ludooi, and 93 mihs S K. bv S. fiom 
Necnnich. Lat. 23 2V. b ng. 75 41'. 

L RROLL, in the British ihfftnct of Lawn- 
pore, lieut m>\. of the N.W. Piosjncis, a town 
on the iouteTiom the e.intonment of C iwnpoie 
to that of Futehguih, and 12 mihs S. E. of tin* 
latter. In 18u:i the British ainn fm ampul 
on tin* spacious plain around the town, prepa- 
latojy to tho expedition under General Lake 
against tlie MahiattiS. Lat. 20 54', long, 

bl) 6 '. 

rUKlIKTA, in the hill state of Joobul, ft 
mountain tor ning pait of the gr<at range con- 
necting Wartu peak with that of Lhnr. It is 
covered at the top with deep and lofty forests 
of pines, oaks, and sycamores, with which aie 
inteimixcd birches, hollies, and yews r l In* 
formation of the rock is linca-skite, mixed with 
vfcms oY quartz/ Tho ro^te from Che pal to 
Deohra passes by ^ good mountain mad over 
the crest oi the mountain, between tw if sum- 
mits, each about 11,000 fee* Tin* highest t 
point of the route has the eh ration of *9,72!) 
feet above the sea. 'Hie pa-s is styled that of 
Puthur Nulla in the tngonmneti ical sumy 
Lat. 31 ’ 3 , long. 77 1 44 . ^ 

r KUVNDE, or RIND, a small mer of 
the Doafi, lises in the Biitish diitnetof Myn- 
pooiio, about 35 miles NAV. of the town of 
tMit name, and in hit. 27° 27',*huig. 7> 3 4. 
Its headwaters are on the south \\i st or Jumna 
side of the crest or sliyhth ch rated tract 
w^i eh marks the interior ol tin* I hah, ueaihr 
equidistant from the G.uig vs aiul .rmnna. Tlfb 
cruise is tortuous, but gtucially in a south- 
e.islerly direction, to its dLehaigc into the 
Junma on the left side, in lat 2:> .»4, long, 
80 J 37', after a total length of about 245 miles. 
It is fordable w4»eie ciossed by tlie route from 
Etaw ah to F uttehguih, seventy five miles 
from its soime. measuied along the liver 
banks. Witt re crossed by the loute tftnii 
Culpee io Futteh^urh, 135 miles from its 
source.* its channcJ ih forty yards wide, with 
• 1001 
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steep banks, and in the dry season the stream 
is not mom than kj.ee-deep. 

URRTTR, in the native state of Travancore, 
a town near tho coast of the Northern Indian 
Ocean, among the nutnerom salt-water lakes 
atyd istats in that part of tne country* Dis- 
tance from Cochin, S.E., nine miles; Trivan- 
atoim, IJ., 122 ; Madras, S.W., 440. Lat. 
0° 52', long. 7 6° 22 

URSEEMAREE. — A town in the territory 
of Nagpoor, 56 miles N.E. byE. from Ruttun- 
poor, andr 118 miles N.W. from Sumbulpoor. 
Lat. 22° 43', long. 82° 48'. 

URUBA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a vfllage on the route from Balotra V* the 
city of Jodhpoor, and 30 miles N.E. of*the 
former. The road in this part of the route L 
good, and lies through a level country, rather 
fertile and cultivated. Lat. 26" '6', long. 
72° 45'. ‘ 

TJRWUL, in the British district of Bchar, 
lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a small town on the 
right bank of the river Sone. Though an 
insignificant place, it has an mdigo factory, 
and good paper is manufactured^ here.* It is 
the principal place of a thana or police-divi- 
sion. well cultivated in general, and producing 1 
largely opium and gram, tlifmgh a few partR j 
have been impoverished by sand blown from I 
the wide bed of the ty>ne. The thana con- 
tains 313 villages, and a* population of 50,554 j 
persons, of whom the Brahminists are three 
to one to the Mussulmans. The town con- j 
tains 106 houses, and a population of 1,000. | 
Distant 8. W. from Patna 41 miles, E. fiom 
Benares ]03. Lat. 25° 31 # , Jong. 84° 12'. 

USABAD, in the British district of Agra, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra 
to Mynpooree,' and 29 miles E. of tbe f former. j 
The road in this part of the rdhte is good ; the 
country cultivated, and studded with small | 
villages. Lat. 27° 8', long. 78 J 30'. ! 

1 US f EGAII, or ASEEGHA, in the British 1 
district of Ghazeepoor, lieut. gov. of the N.W. 1 
Provinces, a town with a population of 7,807 
inhabitants, 10 iry J es N.E. of Ghazeepoor. 
Lat. 25° 53', long. 84 J 13'. 

USHGN, a small river of Keonthel, rises a 
few miles east of Simla, at the southern base 
of the mountain of Mahbasu, in lat. 31° 6', 
long. 77° 18', and holding a course first in a 
south-westerly, and then in a south -fiasterly 
direction, falls into the Girree, in lat. 30“ 54', 
lpng. 7 7°, 17', after having run a distance <of 
about twenty-five miles. 

(JSIL, in Gurhwal, a village on tho right 
bank of the Supin, here a powerful and 
amazingly rapid torrent. It was a secondary 
station in the great trigonometrical survey of 
the Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 8,936 
feet. Lat. 31° 7', long. 78° 25'. 

USLAN’A, in the British district of Dumoh, 
territory of Saugor and N^erbudda, lieut. -gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a "town on tbs route 


from Dumoh to Tehree, 13 miles N..W. of the 
former. Lat. 23 J 57', lopg. 79° 22'. 

IJSNI, in the British district of Eutteh- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Oinges, nearly 
opposite D aim an, and 15 miles f N.E. of the 
town of Euttehpoor. Lat. £6° 3',, long. 

sre'. 

USCTDPOOR, in the British district of 
Buddaon, lieut.-gov. of th». 'N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Bool and shuliur to 
Buddaon, 42 fniles W. t>y N. of the latter. 
Lat. 28° 11', long. 78° 32'. 

USVRT, in tho # Mysorq, -a town on tho, 
south-east bank of an extensive tank ; distance 
N.W. from Bangalore 52 mileH. LaK 13“ 35', 
long. 77° 30'. 

r.SYA MITT.— A town in the njitive state 
of Eavnintwairee, 29 miles N.W. from Sawunt- 
warree, and 59 milqp S.S.E. from Rutuageriah. 
Lat. 16° 1 4', lungf 73° 46'. tx ’ 

UTGHOR, in the British district of Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
ou the route from the town of,. Banda to 
Gwalior, 11 miles W. of the fonneil Water 
is plentiful from wells. Lat. 25° 30'/ long. 
80’ 13'. . , 

FTREE.--A town in the British district 
of Bchar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 23 miles S.W. 
of Bchar. Lat. 24 55', long. 35 20'. 

FTTARI, in the iagnire of ^Buliihghur, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Piovinw, a village 
situate near the right bank of the Jumna. 
Distance 8.E, from Delhi 28 lpilcs. Lat. 
28’ 18', long. 77“ 29'. 

VTTUK.- A tqvVn in the British district 
of Coimhatocr, presidency. if Madi as; tit miles 
N.N.E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 11 J 51' ft Jong. 
77‘ M 20'. 

FTURHUT, in tho British district of 
Bamla, lieut.-gov. „ of the* N W. Provinces, 
a village' on the route £>y Chila Tara ghat, 
from Pawn pore tlu town of Banda, 13 
miles N. of the latter. Lat. -5° 40', long. 
80° 31'. 

V. 

VADARNEAM. — A. town in the British 
district of Tanjore, presidency ‘of Madras, 56 
miles' 1 8. E. by E. of Tanjore. Lat. 10° 24'; 
long. 79° 54'. _ 

VADASUNBOOR. — A town in the British l 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 44 
miles N. by W. of Madura. Lat. 10° 32\ 
long. 78° 2'. 

VAJMBACJR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 53 
miles E.N.E. of Tinnevelly. Lilt. 9* 6', long. 
78° 25'. 

V^.IPTJ, in the territory of Cochin, uftder 
the political superintendence of the Madras 
presidency, a town at the southern extremity 
* ‘ ’ 1 *002 
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of a long narrow island, bounded south-west I 
by the Arabian Sea,® and on all other sides I 
by the Backwater, ay the British denominate j 
the extensive shallow lake or estuary formed | 
by the streftms flowing we.stwaid from the i 
Western Gh^ts. Distance fiom the city of 
Oochirj, E., two miles ; Oannanore, S E., 14/1 , 
Bangalore, fj. W. t 225. Lfct. IB 58', long. 76 IS'. 

YAlPUIL— A river in the British district ! 
of Tinnevelly, ptfoiduncy of Madras, rises near' 
the westerd frontier, on the eastern declivity j 
of the Easterji Ghats' and in aAout lat. 9' 25', 

• long. 77 3 20'. Taking an easteily, and in some I 
places south-easterly, course of about eighty | 
miles, it falls into flic GultPof Manar, in lat. 9 J , 
long. 78\20'. ' ; 

VA1RA WULL.- -A town in the peninsula 
ofKattywar, province of (Juzerat, situate on 
the seaciAst, 40 miles W.*by N. frojpfi J)iu 
Island, and 102 miles S. by W. from Rajkote. 
Lat. 20 .Y/, long. 70’ 21. 

VA LAL. —A town in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, situate on the left bank of 
the Tandoor river, And 59 miles W. by S. from 

.a.v i_*.i t 1 77 u 40'. 




US miles. Lat. 


Hyderabad. 

v jfr AM. — A town in the British district 
of Tanjore, prertifJo*»ey of Madra«, six miles 
W.S.W. of * Tciiijoie. Lat. 10 4a, long 

7 '. . 

V ( \LAA1 Pl’TTl’. — A town in the Biitnli 
district of haleru, Residency of Madras 32 
miles E. bj- N. of Salem. Lat. 11’ 47, long. 
78“ 4V. * * 

V A LE^GOODY. — A town in the British 
distiiet of Ma^mn, presidency of Madias, IS j 
miles N.E. by E. of MM lira. Lat. 10 13', i 
long. 7 b 40'. * « | 

Y4 LL \ BAPLLLAT, in the territory of 
Coe Inn, under the political superintendence of i 
the presidency of JlajJras, a town in a small i 
portion of tuning isolatt^l amidst the domi- j 
ninns of the rapili art Travaneore. *I)istanrc 
from the city of t'ocTru^ N 
10 J8, long. 70 2 S’. 

VALOOrriiUAY. — A town in tl^e native 
state of t'ocliin, 1 1 miles S. from Ti ichoor, and 
20 miles N. fiom Cochin. Lat. 10 J 20', long. 
70 IS.* 

V.fLOOI! — A^own in the British district 
of Salem, presidency of JSlad jas, 1 8 miles K.N.E. 
of Salem. tL^t. 11 41', long. 78 J 29'. # 

VALOOK. --A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the Doodna river, and 127 miles E. 
by N. from Ahmediiuggnr. Lat. 19 29', 

Jong. 70° 39'. 

VA^MILA POOUA. — An ancient town of 
Kattywar, in the province of Guzei at, the 
ruins of vyhiph still exist. It is situate on 
the liver Kariee, not far from the town of 
Wullch, a considerable portion of which is 
hiiilt of materials brought from the riwns of 
Vamilapoora. The site of #ie ancient town is 
about lat. 21° 50' long. 71° 53* 


YAM ITLCONDA.— tA town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam^ll mites *E. fropi 
Hyderabad, and 1 1*6 miles N.\Y r . from Gun- 
toor. Lat. 17 J 23' long. 79 11'. 

YANI )IYASiy-— A * town in the British' 
district* of Noith A root, presidency of Madras, 
34 miks SB. by H. of A rent. Lat. 12’ 30i 
long. 79 10'. 

VANI AM BADDY. — A town in the British 
district of *Salem, presidency of Madras, 78 ■ 
miles N.N.E. of Salem. Lat. 12 41', long. 
78° 40'. ' 

V A NJCEEL UP A D1 T . — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 

31 n«les S.S.W. of Guntoor. Lat. 15 u% 56', 

lo ftfr. 80 J 17'. 

YABDTIA CHATRA.— A town in Nepal, 
situate oti the left bank of the San Coos river, 
and 124 miles E.S.E. from Khatmaniloo. Lat. 
26° 57', long. 87° 4'. 

VARIGUNTAPADIJ. - A town in the 
British district of Nell -e, presidency of 
Madras, 41 miles VV. ^y JS. ofoNellore. Lai. 
14° 34i, long. 79 26'. 

VAULRAMPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Tiavancore, 44 miles N.W. by W. 
Irom Cape Conform, a ltd seven miles tt.E. 
fiom Trivandrum. Lat, 8° 26', long. 77 u 5'. 

VAZIRGANJ, in>he territory of Oude, a 
mined town on the route, by Nanamau Ghat 
or ftr.y, fiom Futtehghur to Lucknow, seven 
miles S.\V. of the latter. According to Lord 
Valentia, who visited it in 1M)3, “ Vizier- 
gunge consists only of the two gateways, and 
about three lionises in the centre between 
them. It seems as if- it had been built as an . 
ornamental approach to Lucknow, a largo 
avenue extending tlnther from* it.” Tennant, 
hWever, attiibi/es its war^t of population to a 
frightful instance o£ despot:-* vengeance. “The 
cause of its destruction is s .i ■ to have* been 
the refusal of the cutwal [m nrrcipal magis- « 
trataj to deliver up some thieves wh?> h.ul 
mohsted passengers going through it. On 
being threatened with the nawab’s vengeance, 
it, unluckily for the town,' happened tlut somd 
pci sous wi'ijc again robbed there that ^mo 
day. (Wu the next, three battalions were 
ordered to ransack the town and destroy the 
inhabitants ; an order which the^ r obeyed with 
such fatal exactness, that not a single hut nor 
inhabitant was left within the walls. The 
distance between the two gatA is more than a 
mile, and that constituted the length of tlas 
principal street. The rows of trees on each 
sitlo are still standing, having e* aped the 
flames by which the houses were destroyed.” 

I .at. 26 J 46, long. 80’ 53'. 

YE BOO. 4 town in the British district of 

Amherst, one of the Teuasserim provinces, 
41 miles E. of Mouhnein. Lat. l(j° 33', long. 
98" 19'. 

Y E DA VATI. -A name sometimes given to 
the riv%r Hugiy, which see. 
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VKEJOVA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 1 taking an easterly direct ion through Minima, 
of ( JoclvVaY, 63 ingles S.S.E. from Jodhpoor, Popdoocottah, and Tanjcve, f.iiL into the hci, 
and 110 miles S.W. from N usseerabad. Lat. in lat. 10' 6', long. 79 J 17 

25“ 2fi, long. 73" 2<j\ VELLA ITR. — A river of (lie Madras ^u-i- 

VEERAGANOOR" in rcfie British district dcncy, rising at the base of the Eastern Ghauts, 
oV Saltm, presidency of "Madras, 33 ifiiles E, within the British district of Souf.i A root, and, 
S. of Salem. Lat. 11° 29', long. 73° 50'. taking an easterly direction, fall* into the v\'i 
VEERAJENDERPETTA, in tlie IlriU.sh juM, Mow tbo town of Porto Novo in lat. 
province of Coorg, presidency of Madras, a ^ 29, long. / 9 50 . I he nvei is small at its 
■ town situate on a small feeder of the Uuvery. admits only coining fli-aft 1 m 

Tt is the largest town in the distiict, and is waters ot the Vellaur ar 9 economized for the 
principally inhabited by native Christians. In P ur P OHC of UT%ation, by means, ot a (lam or 
the year 1834, a British column under com- anmeut thrown across the river. , 
maud of Colonel Foulis, proce* ding from Can- VELLORE, in tlfa British district of A rent, 
nanfu’e eastward, after a succession of r somo north division, presidency of Madias, a town, 
d.iys’ hard fighting in the defiles of the \\ cstern with strong fort, on the south or right side of 
Chats, pencil ated to this tow r n, and forming a the river Pal nr. The fort is extensive, with 
junction with the eastern column under Colonel ramparts built of ^yery large stones, ;yul having 
Lindsay, who, proceeding from Mysore, had ■ hastiofls and round towers at short distances. 


occupied Alerkara, the capital, effectually sub- 1 
dued the countiy.' Elevation above the sea 
3,399 feet; distance from Merkarn, S., 16 j 
miles ; Mangalore, S.E., SO ; Bangaloie, S.W., , 
130. Lat. 12 J «j]3', lon£. 75" 52'. | 

VEE RA P r V LLY . —A town ii) the British’ 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
23 miles S. of Cuddapah. Lat. 14° 9', long. 
78 55'. * • 

VEERAVASANUM. - V town in the Bri- 
tish district of Raja hwin dry, presidency of 
Madras, 35 miles S. by . of R»jabmundry . 
Lat. 16° 31', long. 81 J 41'. 

VEERAWOW. — A town in the British 
distiict of Hydiahad, province of Sc l tide, 
presidency of Bombay, 153 miles E.S.E. of 
Hydrabad. Lat. 21° 30', long. 70 41'. I 


Between the bartons is a covend way, with 
embattled wall, rTnd small projecting Kqume 
towers, which have a striking and pleasijig 
appearance. A deep and wide ditch, cut in 
the solid rock, surrounds tfio whole, fort, and is 
filled with good clear water of eoiLiderahh* 
depth. Within the compass of the ranfyails 
are barracks, hospitals, magazines, and some 
other buildings, occupied from time to time 
by stale prisoners. Eask-nf the fort aie some 
rocky hills, which so completely command it, 
that a six pounder could jjirow a shot over it. 
The town, situate between tin* lii’ls and the 
fort, is rather clean and airy, and fm'-. an e*ti n- 
sive and well-supplied bazir. The heat at 
Vellore is very great, as is thought from the 
radiation from the iqcky hills m the neighbour- 
hood ; yet the station is considered one of tin* 


VKKlinUUAC.M, in thf Hritisli district of 1 
Ahmedabad, pvfsidency # of Bombay, a town 
near the south eastern angle ^>f the Runn, or 
Great Salt Marsh. It in now a thriving place, 
though but recently revived from a state of 
great poverty and decay • population 17,000 ; 
distan •« from the city of Ahmedabad 35 miles 
W. Lat. 23’ T, long. 72°. 

VEESAW UDIJ-J^. — A town in the penin- 
sula of Katiywn r, province of Guzcrat, situate 
74 miles S from Rajkote, and 10 nicies N.N. NV. 
from Diu Island and Fort. Lat. 21 J 15', long. 
70° 43'. 

VEESUAJwTTIRlI. — See Visjtalgijrh. ' 

VELA POOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 70 miles 
E by N. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 47', long. 75° £'. 

VELLACOIL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Coimbatotrr, presidency of Madras, 50 
miles E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 10° 57', long. 

7 7° 45'. 

VELLA RY EVEN. — A town in the British 
district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 124 
miles S.E. of Cannanore. Lat. 10 ' 30’, long. 
7t> '58'. 

VELLAUR. — A river of, the Madras presi- 
dency, rising in lat. 10° 28', long. 78° 2T', and, 


healthiest iif the CarnuGe, and regiments 
arriving from unhealthy quarters m d» bili*,it< d 
states have recovered here very quiikly. The 
most remarkable publicobmldmg at Vellore is 
.i splendid pagoda appare itly didicattd to 
Krishna, '/whose adventures with the gopis or 
milkmaids are represented in a series ot spii ited 
and elaborate sculptures. On the inside of the 
gateway arc numerous figures of Raimi, the 
renowned king of Ayodha or Oiule, with 11a- 
numan, the martial monkey leader, and Ins 
numerous troop of monkey-shaped warriors. 
There are also numerous sculptures represent- 
ing Nandi, the bull-shaped Attendant of Siva. 
The erection of a churcli withirK tb» fort was 
sancthVned by the British government in 1816. 

Upon the fall of Konngapatani, the foi tress 
of Vellore had been chosen for the futui’e 
residence of the sons of Tippoo. The selection 
was injudicious, as the neighbourhood swarmed 
with the adherents of the deposed family. On 
the morning of the 10th July, 1806, the native 
troops rose against the European pait of the 
garrison, consisting of two companies of the 
69 Lh regiment. The attack was totally un- 
expected ; but upon the arrival from the 
cantor men t of Arcot of Colonel Gillespie, with 
a party of the 19th dragoons, the mutineers 
were quickly overcome, and or'lcr re-established 
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in tho .foi tress. The nuinber of Europeans I /IS miles N.E. by N. of Madura. Lat. ^fl 0 3g' 
by tin; insurgents amounted to I long. 7b' 37\ 


massacred 


tb 

lldf Among^ them wore (Vdonol Kancourt 
and thirteen other olhceis. Three hundred 
and fifty the mutineers fell m the attack, 
and about ^ive hundred were made prisoner 
Twq of the sons of Tippoo wen* stated tube' 1 

: 1: j. / i* i .1 <* i , 1 <* 


VERA POET, in the territory of .Cochin, 
under the political superintendence of the 
pichidciicy of Madras, a town on a small 
islaiftl m the extensive shallots lake *r t-sytary 
•died by the British the Hack water, llerptis 


iplicatdd' # i.i the revolt, and the family of ;™ 1|,d the the Backwater, llerpfcg 

at chieftain ’were forthwith removed to Ben- m .^T ■ ?° P 7 8 . vl “ T ;W«toli» for 

gab The peculation is returned at 51 ,500. ! mr churchy 

Vellore *is distant from Madura, N., 220 miles ; 1 j. m r Cnn X n <rl ^ )V kT V 10 ? lc<1 " 

v Mr k|) , . A in/l a . . bishop ot t langanore or Kotuuglur, and ex- 

l.".j oro, N.,1 , E, 101 ; Arcot, , h ,„ ive of the f (1 „>ce 8 o, (lf of 

tV’ M:Uil ' a8 ’ W -> CVhi„ and Quilon, wb<no churches extend to 

Lat. 55. long. ,<J 11 . It' ape Comorin, and are visible from ll.e =ca. 

VELCNtiOOK. - A town in the native | Verapoli is seven miles N.E. of the city of 
state ,yf Tiavanooic, 114 miles N.N.W. from 1 t'uthm, 220 S.W. of Bangalore. Eat.* 10 £/ t 
r riivandium, and 14 index E.Isf.E. from Cochin. Vmg. 76 20'. 

Lat. 10 3, long. 1 0 . | VEEN AG, in Oaslimerc, in the south- 

VE/sCATJGER R Y.— ( # A town in«the Bri- eaxteifi extiemity of tho valley, is celebrated 
tish district of North. A i cot, piesidency of for a magnificent spring, which ri>es with a 
Madras 50 miles \V. fr^N. of Arcot. Lat. I great volume of water, i*) a basin about 120 
13 u . long. 7^o2. i yards in circumference, built by the* older of 

VTCX(V\TI(iEHRV.-At.»«ninthoBiiti a h' il i e L Mo 5 ul 1 emperor Jelungir, a.*l forma one 
disUiet *f North Areot. ,.re,idency of Mad.as, J>f thejevders of the .theism. Lat. AA'M, 
72 mifes N. by E. of Arcot. ‘Lat. 13 J 55', , l0IJ ^ /J l,i ‘ 

long. 70 31'. i VEVLf)()lt. — A tow r n in iTyrlenibad, or 


, t ** formerly navigable for laige ships; but tho 
I sandbank at the mouth constantly in cr< rising 


•\ KNCATW !<1 ""t: V l)RO( H ! A town < >f * ho , 31 £ -by h - 

in the Ihit.d. district of North Arcot, ,‘ r . ow a... 4 fO miles N N.K from 

deucy of M,,d.a«,*r5 miles N. by E. of Arcot. | kuru ° o1 - L,,t 17 47 - lon S- ' 8 3 ' • 
l,dt. 13 57, long 70 3V. 1 VEYCTL. - The name given to the Jheluin 

VE N J< AT K E A 1 ) VI »f ) EL I VM. — A towi/ m the u PP er P ait °T course.— See Jhellm. 

in the PiiMsh distnct of Giuldapah, prt sidency 1 VICTORIA FORT, in the collet tmate of 
of Madia*, 1 13 milt*s N. by E of Cuddapnh. ( Kutnagherry, presidency oi Bombay, near the 
Lat. 1 6 lid, long. 70 17- I town of Bankote. It is situate on a high 

V E\K1'1*\(1 11 El? JLV. A tow n in *tho 1 barren hill, of reddish appearance, on the south 

Biitihh diaper of Nmfli Arcot, presidency of 1 the tfatiauce of the river Sawitn, 

AI.uli >5, *J(! nide^N.W bv W". %>f Arcot. Lat 

KT IT. lomr jhs *‘>S. ' . 

\ ENTUH'H, or WANTIVlITt, in* <’.r,l..! ,l “ ri »h' the south-west moAoou, .t now only 
mere, a vill.ige cfml^ining ruins, consideied by 
some t») be Hio^V of tlie*o«ginal capital of the 
valley, ft is hit Ha to near the l^ght bank of 
the dhclum, on tin* roufco from Suinagur to 
Ishuuahad, and H5 miles S. E. of the iortnci 
town. Arcot ding to the chronichis of Vash- 
meie, it wa> founded about A.P. 87b, by A vault 
Verm^, king of the valley, who, after his own 
yanie, called it \vantipur. Here arc the iuins 
of • t w o great. ^uildings, resembling in plan 
and e)iaract(*r those, described in the notice oir 
Matau.t 'l5ie greater ruin is called ^encadatr| 

I >evi, the kss, Ventimadati. They are i 


state of extreme dilapidation^yet, according to 
the detailed account of kloorcroft, are stilb 
xtriking monuments of early architecture. 
Ventipnr is in lat. 33° 54', loug. 75 J 9'. • 

AJKPKRY. - A? .suburb of tho city of Madras. 
— See Madras. 

V El? A BE DR DROOG. — A town in the 

British ’ district of Kurnool, presidency of 
Madras, 30 miles N.E.* by E. of Kurnool. 
bat. 16 3', long. 78° 30'. m 

V ERALLIMA fjLt. — HA towu in the British 
district of ft^adura, ^r^ijeney^ of Madras, 


admits a passage for ^sinall vessels.” Thix 
place is one of^the eail> acquisitions of the 
East India Gompany with if* the present limits 
of the presidency of Bombay, having been 
ceded in 1756 by tho Mahrattas, in exchange 
for Gheriah, then recently taken by Admiral 
Via t son. lhatant S. Jyom city of Bombay 
65 miles, S.W. from Poona 65. Lat. 1 7 58', 
long. 73 * 

VTIsRAVANPY. — A town in the British 
distiict of South Arcot, presidency of Madrns, 
28 miles N.W. by N, of ^uddaloro. Bat. 
12 3', long. 79° 36'. 

VTJAYAP.— A town iwthe native xtate of 
Nepal, 134 index S.E by E. from Klintmaadoo, 
and 80 miles N.N.W. from Purneah. Bat. 
26 51', long. 87° 14', 

V1KKU1B — A town in the British district 
of Kurachoe, province of Scinde, 60 miles 
S.E. by S. Kurachee. Lat. 24° 11', long. 
67° 40 . 

VINCUOB.— A town in the British district 
of Ahmcdnuggur, presidency of Bombay. 
Under the rulfj. of the Peiahwa, it waa the 
iaglfire or fiof of one of the principal Mahratta 
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phiefa^then styled the ^jnchorkur or Vinchor 
jaglieerdaix • This pipwerful chief also held in 
JViafwa the five districts of* Ashta, Iohawar, 
Sihoror Sehora, Doraha, and Devipoora, which 
being ceded by the Peighwa by the treaty of 
Poupn, ir^ 1817,«wcre by tjie British go^ern- 
n^nt granted to the nawaub of Bhopal as a 
re\t*rd for his zeal and fidelity. Vinchor is 
distant d-ir^bt from Bombay, N.E., 1*20 miles. 
Lat. 20° 8', long. 74° 12'. 

VINDHYA MOUNTAINS.— A chain of 
mountains .crossing the peninsula of India 
from east to west, forming the northern 
boundary of the valley of the Nerbuchla ; and 
"uniting the northern extremities of the two 
great lateral ranges (the Eastern and Wes torn 
Ghauts), forma as it were the base of this 
triangle which supports the table-land of 
Southern India.” They extend from Gpzcrat 
on the west to the basin of the Ganges on the 
east, and are comprised betwuon the twenty- 
second and twenty-nftli degrees of latitude. 
The geological formations are the granitic and 
sandstone, d^erlaid by trap rock. Under the 
Moguls, the coufrlry noitli of the \ indhya 
range was called Hindostan, and th^t lying to 
the south the Deccan. 

VINGORLA, in the collectorato of Rutna- 
gheny, presidency of Bombay, \i petty town 
and fort, situate at the mouth of a small river 
of the same name. Abreast of it, and about 
two miles from the mainland, are the Vingoila' 
rocks, some of which are about twenty feet 
above high-water mark, vfhite, and remarkable 
when the sun shines ; while others arc even 
with the water, and very dangerous for ship- 
ping. The little bay of VingorU. is completely 
sheltered from every point of the compass, the 
south alone excepted. When it blows Iresh 
from that quarter (a rare occurrence, and 
always of short duration), the \Uttle traders 
make a fair wiud of it) and ^*un to Mai wan 
(eighteen miles n#rth), where they remain 
until the wind changes. There is a road 
from Vwigorla to the interior, proceeding to 
Belgaum, and thence diverging, one branch 
leading to Kullogee apd Boguleote, the othpr 
to Dbarwar, lioohlic,£ud thence to Sircy, in 
the Madras tenitory ; hut for some,, distance 
from Vingorla it is hut of an indifferent de- 
scription. The evil, however, has attracted 
the attention of Jioth the local and the home 
authorities, and there is the fullest reason for 
believing, that as soon as circumstances permit 
it will be remedied. Vingorla has been con- 
jectured to contain about 5,000 inhabitants : 
it has a tolerably good bazar, and an increasing 
number of merchants. 

Vingorla was a retreat for the numerous! 
sanguinary pirates who infested this coast, I 
until, in 1812, it was ceded by jfhe chief of 
Sawuntwarree to the East-lnuin Company. 
Vingorla is 215 miles S. of the town of Bombay 
in a direct line ; the travelling distance is about 
280 miles. Lat. 15° 50', long. 73° 4V. 

VINGUIt. — A town in the British district 


of Ilydrabad, province of Scindo, 102 miles 
S.E. yf Ilydrabad. Lat. 2V ‘20 , long. 60° 85'. 

VJN.TAN. — A town in the -native stale of 
(hitch, situate 46 miles W. by tt. from fthooj. 
Lat. 23° 9', long. 69 J 2'. 

V1NJORAEE, or BINJOILW, in the 
Rajpoot state of Jessulmer, a t<#vn on* tho 
route from Baltner, in Joudpoie, to*the tpwn 
of Jessuhnei, and 30 miles S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 26 30', long. 71° 10'. 

VINUK0N1>4, in the British district of 
Guntoor, presidency of Madras, a *brt on an 
emineuco of lock compose^ of quart/ and 
mica. On this lull cue twi Yanks, which 
afford an excellent supply of water all the 
year round. It •has been supposed to*be an 
extinct volcano ; but Jleyne obseives, that in 
no part of it can the sligl^est traces of Java be 
observed# Distance from the town of Guntoor, 
S.W., 62 miles; Madias, N., 205. Lat. 16 4', 
long. 79° 48'. 

VJRAGTTOTTAM.— A town in the British 
district of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 
72 miles N.N.E. of Vizagapatain, Lat. 
18° 41', long? 83' 40'. 

VIRDUPUTTY. —A town in the British 
district of Timievelly, piesid'o^icy Madias, 
62 miles N.N.E. of Tinncvclly. Lat. 9 36', 
long. 7b J 1'. 

VIBGNAJUNG, in the British district ff 
Kuinaon, licut.-gov. of the 14. W. Piojiuees, a 
town on the route from Almora to Lat. 

30" 10', long. 80 1 46'. 

VIBSUNDA, in tin* IVsh.iwur d it ision of 
the*Punjab, a town situated 1 6 nfiles from the 
right bank of the Indus^ Lat. 3^ 17', long. 
71° 30'. 

VISJIALGTTUK.- - A jagbireor foucthl 
dependency of Kolapoie . the tentre is in lat. 
16 62', long. 73' 50', situate the Ghauts- 
the country is jungly and rugged. The inha- 
bitants are Aorehaidy and Warlike than their 
neighbours of the plruns, Yiml have not unire- 
quently shown that they participate in the 
disposition, for pluiidcimg, which marks the 
occupants of similar liaets in the ^cimty. 
The revenue cf Vishalghur is 1,23,0140 Tepees ; 
the military force numbers about 170 inciif 
The military service due iron* the jaghiredar 
to the government of fr (\>l;jpore hai been coin- 
Sriutcd fo # r a money payment. A t pr<*>osal is 
under consideration for the transfer to the 
British governmt^it, of that portion of the pos- 
sessions of this chief which is situated below 
the Ghauts. 

" VIKHNOO.— A mountaiit-tonent rising in 
the Himalayas, in lat. 31° M # , long. 79 J JJ8'. 
It flows in a southerly direction for a distance 
of forty- th reo miles, to its junction with the 
Doulee at Vishnooprag, in lat. 80‘ t 83', long. 
79° 38' ; whence the ‘united stream is named 
the Alu^punda. 

VISIINOOPRAGf in the British district of 
Gurwhal, a town on tji^route frian Sireenuggur 
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cutta, through Chicacole and Vizagapat^m, t<j 
Madras. The cross-roari^ have feoently been 
put into thorough* repair. 

VIZAGAPATAM. —The principal place of 
the British district c£ the same name, presi- 
dent of Madras, seaport oik the Oijssa coast, 
or western shore of tho Bay of Bengal, 
situate in the centre of a spit of land projett’ing 
from the mainland into the estSary of the 
Veragapatam river. The bar at the entrance 
of the river ih passable by vessels of from 150 
to ‘200 tons burthen, having eight or ten feet 
of water at spring tides. South of the estuary, 
remarkable and bold 
om the sea, and about 


to Tibet, 54 miles E.N.E? of the former, Bat. 

30° 34', long. 7 T 3<>\ 

VkZAOA?ATAM.* — A British district 
named frtijii its principal place, and forming 
j«irt of the territory subject to the presidency 
of Madras. It is bounded on the west, north- 
west, niid^orth by # tlie British territory of 
Orissa^ oft the* north-east by the British district 
of Guntoor ; 0 qn the south-east by the Bay of 
Bengal ;.and oif the south-west by the British 
district of liajamgjidry : it plies between lat. 

17' 3', long. 82° ‘24— 84°, and, accord- 

i.* to oflifkl u;tuiu, Iihh an estimated area| the Dolphin’s Nose, a re; 
of l,0.>0 squtir. miles, Ll.o seacoast,, which ' cky hill, r ises abruptly f.o 
throughout has a directs.., no, th-east, is com- 1 1>4 „ 0 fe , t above jt9 )c , vel . In tllB south-west 
priscu utnn that large extent of shore gene- j^n 011B0011 nliips anchor south of the Dolphin’s 
rally denominated the Orissa (W. It iH| Nose t in the north-east monsoon, a safe an- 
u niarkably contracted with the Coromandel ..horajre is found one and a half or one mile 
coast, nut her south whitti is with wliqht ex- , aU(1 tjreo-nuarters from land, where there is a 
(•option ilowmd sandy, the coast of tins district .bottom of sand and mud, with elfcht fathoms 
hems Mil, Sfeep and *aihed l,y a ndge of wator The forl/> whiefl is situate nearly in 
rocky bills, ^vlnch extends .along it. The ! the extremity, or south-western- pint of the 
climate oil the coast is hot, moist, and relaxing, . ^nit of land, in now dilemdated, its defences 
and more inland, equally sultry, but drier : | iav ing been allowed to fallen decay, amftho 
tlie L*m vviiuK however, so o^pres-ive in rampart on the eastern side partly undermined 
nutiy pruts of i he Carnatic, are here not felt, 1]^ the ge Jf Within its precinct are the bar- 4 
b. mg intPiiepte* by the Mcmity of the hills. | ncU f or the European invalid soldiers, the 
J inn is th% ’ v * * ntioncd to be found j arsenal, the -office rs’« quarters, and various 
m the district: l^nkar or calcareous tufa, is, public buildfngs, compiling those for the 
nhund. mt, and in many plan s the soil k largely 1 - • - 

n4piegnated with saltpetre. No information 
ha-i lioeg made pflh lie l expecting the zoology 
or bot.injv* #>f the distrii t. The manufacturing 
industry is scanty, being confined pifhcipally 
to io.u4e cottons and a lew less impmtant 
bunches, c.tiiied on at the town of Vizdga- 
palam. The principal* crops are rico, maize, 
millet, ^oil sieds, ^mlse of vaikais kiuds, sugar- 
c;yu», indigo, anil cotton. The Dallakouda 
tdlook, a considciablo portion of this district^ 
has been leased }>y jhe government for a term 
of years to the European firm of Aibuthnot 
and Co. 9 % 

The population given under the article 
Madras. Vizagapatam Occupies a portion of 
tho territory known as the Five Cirears, the 
possession of which was fiercely contested 
about the middle of the last century by the 
French afld English. They were obtained by 


l 


die fomier in 1753, and retained by them until 
1 750, when t w were transfer! ed by Clive to 
the Eaht-Tifiia Coinfian/, to whom they wevi 
confirmed in 1755 by tho emperor sof Delhi. 
The former prevalence and recent suppression 
of human sacrifices in this aAd the contiguous 
district of Clanjam, will be found noticed in 
the article Goomsook. Certain portions of this 
district have, in consequence of their disturbed] 
stafiff been excepted from the operation of the 
general regulations, and placed under special 
supervision. 

The military stations — Vizagapatam and 
Vizianagram — arc described under their re- 
spective names in the alphabetical arrruigement. 
The most important Voigie of the district is 
that from nor^h-east to south-west, from Cal- 


accommodation of the civil establishment. The 
pettah or native t#!vn immediately adjoins the 
fort on it-< north and west sides : it contains 
many good streets, and numerous well-built 
houses, but 's much crowded, from the space 
on which it stands being shut in by a range of 
sandhills intervening between it and the sea, 
and by the oxifcnM\e swamp already mentioned 
on the land side. The climate is oonsidvied 
unfavouiable to the constitutions of Europeans, 
who<pfteii find it expedient to remove, for the 
renovation c4 their health, to localities more 
elevated and re«ote from tue coast. JDistance 
from Hyderabad, E , 320mil u -> : Madras, N.E., 
380 ; Masulipatam, N.E., 18t , Calcut^i, S.W., 
470. Lat. 17° 41', long. 83 21'. 

VIZ AY ROVE. — A i*nvn in the British 
district of Masulipatan^presidency of Madras, 
40 miles N. of Masulipatam. Lat. ll> 3 50 f , 
long.£1*3\ 

VIZI ADROOG . — See Ghekia. 

VIZIANAGRAM, in th* Biitish district 
of Vizagapatain, presidency ot Madras, a mili- 
tary cantonment, situate on ground sloping 
gently to the north. It Contains twenty-six 
officers’ houses, barracks, hospitifl, and #ther 
suitable offices. Here is a fort, the residence 
of the zemindar of Vizianagram, separated from 
the village by a large tank. The present 
zemindar is a young man, and the estate being 
large and Ijirdened with debt, it has been 
deemed necessary to appoint $ special agent 
to undertake its administration for a limited 
time. The inhabitants of the village are^hiefly 
weavers and agriculturists. The surrounding 
eougtry has a Seep fertile and alluvial soil, 
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highly cultivated, and very productive ; in con- 
sequence, «provision^vare abundant and good. 
The^roads about the station kre well laid down, 
and kept in good repair by private contribu- 
tion. The climate is r very *salubiious fiom 
September to March, and many Europetyos at 
tljat time Wpair thither to recruit their health, 
Wfiifh m&y have suffered from the relaxing 
effect of. tile air on the coast, In April the 
weather becomes warm, and towards the 
middle of the month the thermometer some- 
times rises as high as 100° throughout the 
whole night and day, and seldom falls btlow 
96°. Towards the end of May, rain falls and 
cools the air; aud early in June, after con- 
siderable atmospheric changes, the south-w^st 
monsoon sets in, causing general coolness, 
though the night- are occasionally warm. A 
good deal nf raid tails in September and Octo- 
ber, aud towards the end of the latter month, 
cold northerly winds commence. The wenthci 
duiing the rest of Ui£a year is cold to a degree 
which some find disagreeable. Distance fiom 
Hydrabad, K., 329 miles ; Dellary, N.E., 478 ; 
Bangalore, N.E. ftk 52S ; Masulipatmn, X E., 
200; Vnsagapatam, N'.E., 30; Madias, X\E., 
»400 ; Calcutta, f S.E., 43S. Lat. IS 1 7\ long. 
S3 ' 28'. 

VOLCONDAH. -A* town i^ the British 
district of Trichinopoly, ]»residency of Madras, 
38 miles N.N.E. of Trichinopoly. Lat. 11° 20', 
long. 7S° 59'. 

VOODAGOONY. — A town in the Mysore, 
164 miles N r .W. fiom Keringapatam, and 56 
miles E. from Honahwar. Lat. 14° 20', lung. 
75 u 19'. 

VCDDACACrKIvAY. — A town in the 
native state of Travancore, presidency of Ma- 
dras, 34 mih j s NW\ . by N. from Tiivandrum, 
and 82 miles S.S.L. from Cochin. Lat. 52', 
long. 76 J 43'. 

VULLAKAPULLAI, in' die territory of 
Cochin, uuder the political superintendence of 
the presidency of Madras, a town in a small 
portiou of territory isolated amidst the domi- 
nions of the rajah of Travancore, Distance 
from the city of Cochin, N.E., 18 miles. Lat. 
10° 18', long. 76' 28'. 

VULLVTULUM. —A town in the British 
district of South Aroot, presidency of Madras, 
13 miles S.W. ^f Cuddalore. Lat. 11° 35', 
long. 79° 40'. 

VURRAGHERRY HILLS.—A range of 
mountains of Southern India, situate between, 
lat. 10° 10 r —10 Q 44', and long. 78° 21'- 
77° 52'. 

VrZEERPOOR, in the British district of 
Mynpooreo, heut.-gov. of thd N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allygurh canton- 
ment to that of Euttehgurh, and 42 miles S.E, 
of the former. * Lat. 27 J 45', long. 78° 45'. 

VYGAH, a river of the British district of 
Madura, presidency of ‘Madras, rises in lat. 
10° 17', long. 77° 37', and flowing south-east 


WAL. 

130 miles, falls into the sea, in lat. 9° 20', long. 
79 1 4'. 

VYTCRNA, a river of the Jhitish dw net 
of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, rises *ln lat. 
19° 44', long. 73° 31', and flowing cL-euitously, 
but gouorally in a south we*-tei ly defection, for 
seventy miles, falX into the sea, 19°<.30, 

long. 72 J 55'. 

w 

WADONA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on th’e left bank 
of the Room river. B«it. 20° o', long. 78 45. 

WAEE. — A tpwn in the Ibitisli piovince of 
tSattara, presidency of Bombay, 26 miles N. 
by W. of Sattara. Lat. 17' 56, long. 73 59. 

WAE71.--A town' in the Brilish district of 
Ahniednuggur, presidtjycy of Boinb.iy, 62 miK s 
N.W. by N. of Ahrdodnuggur., Lat. j.9 J 50', 
long. 74 u 12'. 

WAGE1RA. — A town in (be nati\( k state 
ofPeiut, pumneo of G uzt Kit, 16 milo S fiom 
Point, and 18 miles W. by N. fiom fcassik. 
Lat. 20° 4', long. 73 31'. 

WAGOOLEK. —A town hr the British dis 
tiict of Poonah, piosidims of BoidImx, 10 
miles K1I. by E. of Ponnah. Lat 1 s 35, 
long. 71'. a 

WAGOTTN.- A town in the Brtidi dis 
trict of Uutnagciiab, picsidcncy r r Bomlny, 
36 mil# ft, by E, of liuLuagcii.ib, Lat. 16 3o', 
Jong. 73 30'. 

'(VAGRIJ. — A town in the BVitisb disti ict 
of Amherst, one of theVJY-nasscnm pioGnces 
I 34 miles ft. by E. of MouJ.neni. Lat, 16 , 

1 long. 97° 50'. t l 

•' VVA11N 1 BCCirCK, in the ftinde Sagur 
Dooab division of tin* Punjab, a town situated 
21 miles from the loti bank of the Indus. 
Lat. 32 28V long. 71 18'. * 

WALAJAll BAB 1 , in the Biitisli district of 
Chingleput, presidency of Madras, a town 
with milit.ry cantonment 500 yards N. of the 
north or left side of the iiv< r I’alar. Distant e 
from Madias, S. W., 3S miles. Lat H ,J 4 S', 
long. 79° 53'. 

WAL LABH LPOOB. -See 1T . amt la poo ra . 

- WALLA JAN CGGrit. -- A tywr f in the 
British district of North Areot, presidency of 
Madras, 16 miles E. of Vellore. Lat. 12 56', 
l long. 79 r ' 25'. 

WALLANCUOONG.— A town in Nepal, 
situate on the left bank of the Tamur river. 
Lat. 27’ 44', long. 87 31'. i 

WALLEE. —A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Godwar, 74 miles S. by E. from Jodhpoor. 
Lat. 25 J 15', long. 73 3 21 . J 

WALWA. — A tofvn in the native state of 
Kolapocr, presidency of Bombay, 49 mil6.s 
N.W. by N. fiom Bclgaum. Lat. 16° 29', 
long. 74" 13'. 
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. WAMB0031EE. — A town in the British 
(l i strict of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 14 miles N • of Ahmednuggur. • Lat. 
19°!$', long. 74° 45'. 

^ ANC^NEER . — A town in the province 
of Guzerat. situate on the left hank of the 
Mhye riv<& and 20 miles N. by XV. from 
Baroda. jfiit.^22 31'* long. 73 J 10'. 

XVAN UJLPOOR. - - A town in the native 
state of Bhutan^ situate on the loft hank of 
the Bngmo liver. Lat. 27 J 25', long. 89*49'. 

XXANG^V ftAZitl?. — Atiftmin the Biitish . 
district of H)drah;ul, province of Seinde, 71 
miles S. K. t>f Hydrabad. Lat. 24° 39', long. 
09" 19'. d 

N\ AJXGKE.— A town in the British pio- 
vineo of Sattara, preside ncy *of Bombay, 42 
miles S.E. by S. of Sattara. Lat. 17' 12', 
long. 7* 28'. 

XVANGTStfO, in Konnawar, adisLiictof Bus- 
saliir, ista village on thcfl#tt side of tlie Kutluj, 
here nine ly-Me feet wide, and confined between 
hanks of solid giaiute. Lat. 31 ' 32', long. 78° 3'. 

XVANH4P B, iif Koonawur, adislrictof Rus- 
saliir, #1 a large tonent, fonned by the junction 
of two others flowing from the e.i-torn decli- 
\ity of tlie 1 hairttik (dm. It Falls into th<* 
Suth j on the light >u.< u hit. 3L 8 t >', long. 

'H I'L . , 

XX AXJEE A town in the Biiii h distiiet| 
ol^Sholapoor . pu^idi ney of Bombu, 63 ‘miles \ 
\.\\ . hf NX . of Snol iponr. Lat. 1S L 13', long*< 

7 r>° 

A\ A I M ) V \\ \ V - \ low 1 \Vithin the domi- j 
nions oH 11ml d» Suigh. the 111 W of (\ishnqpe, 
si tin to on tin kft trinkfif the X\ urdwun liver. 
Lat . 51 f lorn* 7-* 42. | 

WAlil, nr SQONIIUR w'milKli. TW| 
pJliicipal pliu* of tile M'lafl state of fjawuul i 
XVairce. It wa* piobably at n<» time a plan* 
of any great stuligfti, and when invented, in 
1M9, by the Biitish furies, w:h easily rod mod. 
Distance from BiJfhbay, K., 220 Guiles. Lat. 
la 51', long. 73 5 f . 

XXWKL A m<r of Seinde, ikes in lat. 
24° in', long. 6S 3', and flowing* south for 
twenty-five miles, falls into the sea, in lat. 
23° eld, lraig. 07 56 . • 

* J^X ARM X. See \\ 1 iu\ \. 

WABNAlff -A town in the Rajpoot stato 
of Jodl|po<fl*, 167 miles 8. \V r . from Jodlipoorf 
and 162 miles E. by S. fioin llydiabftd. Lat. 
24 58', long. 71°. # 

XVARKAGAEM. — A town in one of the 
.recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad. I 
Lat. 20 J 32, long 70° 52'. J, 

X^ARRAK ITEJCHAIRY. — A town in the 
Biitish district of Malabar, presidency of 
Madras, 65 miles K.E. of Calicut. Lat. 
10 87\ 76* 32'. 

XVAKKX.- A town id the Biitish district 
nl Candeish. picsidenov of Bombay, ^7 miles 
N.W. by XV. of Mallig^um. Rat. 20° 51', 
long. 73 5 4' 


VVA R1 INCH L, in Hyderabad, or th^terri- 
tory of tho Nizairi, alWvyi, the ancient ApitaP 
of Tclingana, of tohich mtle notv remains to 
denote its former grandeur, save life four 
gateways of tin* Temple of Siva, which A ill 
continue in n state ol tolerable preservation. 
Ui stance from tho*city of Hyderabad, N?E. P 
86 miles. Lflt. 17° 5b', long. 79 l 40.* ^ • 

XV A RYE. — A petty protected sTh-te in the 
north -western quaiter of the province of Gu* 
zerat, traversed by tho river Bunnass, The 
population, consisting chiefly of Jutta, is esti- 
mated at 20,000. The town of XVaryo is in 
lat. 23 3 47', long. 71' 29'. 

WAKE KOTA . — A town in the British pio- 
# vhlfce of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 20 
miles W, of Sattara. Lat. l/° 40', long, 
73' 47'. 

XVAK1IISHTEE. - - A river of the Rutna- 
ghoiry colleetorate of Bombay, lijses in lat. 
17 50', long. 73* 36', an£ falls into the sea at 
lat. 17 J 33', long. 73° 16'. # 

W A STAR A. -A town ‘n the Mysore, 83 
miles N.XV. by X\ r . from i^ringapatani, «and 
66 miles E.N.E. from Alang.ilore. Lat. 13° 16 , 
long. 75 4[6'. 

XV AT XR.- A town in tho Biitish province 
of Satr.ua, mv^idenef of Jlombny, 31 miles 
N.E. of Sattara. Lat. 17 u 56', long. 71 27'. 

XV XVLOR.-- A town in the* Biitish district 
'of Sui at, president of Bombay, 31 miles E. 
by S. of Surat. Lat. 21°, long. 73 20'. 

XV X VS(' XNEER, in the peninsula of 
Kaltvw ar. ]'roviuce of tiu/erat, a town in the 
distiiet of Jhallawnr, situate on tlie Bidee or 
Mutchoo rivu# Distance from Bombay, N.X\ ., 
275 miles. Lat. 22' 36', long. 79° 59'. 

\\Al NDTA.--A town in the native ^tato 
of Ci^teli, 58 miles El. fiom Bliooj, and 66 miles 
N by XV. fr#m Rajcotg. hat, 23 14', long. 
70 39. 

XV A ZEE UA BAD, a town the Punjab, in 
situate abou » three miles fuuu tbe*.left or 
eastern bank of the Clienaub, here lialf a 
mile In oad. The country immediately about 
it *18 evceedingly fertilJ^aml the vicii of the 
Himalaya piobably the most extensive and 
maginfie?nt anywhere. Tt is one oi the hand- 
sdineisl towns 111 Jndia; (Senri.il A vital ale, a 
Kuiopeau officii in tho sinm of Runjeet 
Singh, liming caused it to 1 c Luilt in the 
European style, with wide streets and a hand- 
some and commodious baz^r. Runjeet Singh 
made here a pleasure-gionud, ajjd palace of 
singular construction, and covered outride with 
rude full length figures of the ten *7um« f or 
spiritual leaders of the Sikhs, painted in fresco. 
Population id,846. Lat. 32 27', long. 74° 10'. 

XVAZIRPANJ, in the territory of Chide, a, 
town on tli? route from Goruckpoor canton- 
ment to that of Sekrora, 84 miles XV. of the 
former, 28 S.E. of the latter. Lat. 546° 5S', 
long. 82 5 . 

X\JAZ1K GARIL in Gurhwal, a \illageon 
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the flight bank of the Jumna. Its site is 
striking and pictureqflBieJ being on a slope over 
the Vivjer, and in view of the snowy peaks of 
thq ranges running southward from Jam not ri. 
Elevation above the s^a 5,f>13 feet. Lat. 
30 '54', long. 78° f 23\ # # 

t^A^pNGALUM.—A tovnp in the Bri- 
tish district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 
16 miles *N3T,W. from Calicut. Lat, ll u 28', 
long. 75° ^2'. 

WEEK, in the territory of Bhurtpore, a 
town, on the route from Agra to A j nicer, by 
Jeypore, « r >r> miles S.AV. of the former. In a.d. 
1826, after the capture of Bhurtpore by Lord 
Coinbeymere, Wecr was, without resistance, \ 
surrendered to the British. Distant N.W? of # i 
Calcutta, rid AU ihabad, 900 miles. Lat. 27°, 
long. 77° 14'. 

WEINBOKE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Amherst, one of the Tenasserim pro- 
vinees*48 miles S. E.«by E. of Amherst. Lat. 
15° 44, long. 9S J 17'. 

AVEINGO, a river of Amherst, one of the 
T entissorirn provinces, rises in lat. 15" 2u', long. 
9S° 26', and, flowing northerly for sixty five 
miles, falls iuto'the Attaran river, in*iat. 10^ 8', 
long 98° 9'. 

AVEIN OUNGA. — ?v river ff the Bangor 
and Nerbudda territory, rising in lat. 22° 2. V, 
long. 79° 8'. Its source is among the Mahadeo 
Mountains, at an cdevatioifuf 1,850 feet above' 
the sea. Taking a direction easterly for a 
distance of eighty miles, and subsequently 
southeily for thirty-four, to lat. 22° 1 # , long. 
80 1 I', it at that point becomes the boundary 
between the *Saugor and Nerbudda territory 
and that of Nagpore ; and stifi flowing in a 
southerly direction for the further distance of 
twenty-five miles continues to be so to lat. 
21" 47', long. S0 J 16'. At th*at point it enters 
the Nagpore territory, and shortly after turn- 
ing south-west for eighty nines, it receives, 
near A inbora, in lat. 21° 5', long. 79° 39', and 
at the distance of 219 miles from its source, 
the river Kanban, which joins it on the right 
side. One hundred and twenty miles farther 
down the stream, o» more to the south/ it 
receives, on the same siao, the Wurda, in lat. 
19 38', long. 79° 51'. Continuing to flow cir 
cuitously, out generally southwards, for 100 
7niles farther, during which it is sometimes 
called the Pranfieeta, it falls into the river 
Godavery, on its north or left side, in lat. 
18° 52', long. 79° 5? ; its total length of course 
bein'*- about*439 miles. « 

WELAUP. — A town in the British district 
of Amherst, ore of the Tenasserim provinces, 
22 miles S.E. of Amherst. Lat. 15° 49', long. 
97° 5V. 

• WELLESLEY PROVINCE a depend- 
ency of Prince of Wales Island, and ’com prises 
a narrow strip of land on the western coast of 
the Malayan peninsula, immediately opposite 
the island. It is thii ty-fiv^ miles in length 
.and four in width, with an area of 140 square 


miles. “ Province Wellesley,” says Npwbold, 
“presents a gently undulating superficies, 
slopiifg gradually to the sea, with a few par- 
row strips of sandy soil, well Adapted fin* the 
cultivation of the cocoanut, from fvhich pro- 
trude a few hills of granite.” The general 
appearance of the province in D?22 is thus 
described by Finhiyaon, who visitfd it about 
that per^d : — “The country heAe, to the dis- 
tance of seven or eight miles firgm i3ie sea, is 
low, flat, and swampy, covered for the most 
part with almost impenetrable* jungle, the 
secure haunts of tigers, leopards, rliraoceroses, 
and occasionally of elephants^ its v f 4 st swamps 
, being unfavourable to^the la tie A” Such was 
i the condition of Province Wellesley when trans- 
ferred to the British. For some years it Appeals 
to have been allowed to remain in much the 
same state : lately, however, cultivation has 
been making rapid dkrnles; and in 1^36, ac- 
cording to Captain Ijpw, the es-^nt of land 
under cultivation w it* about 12^) squaw miles, 
being six-sevenths of the whole evince. The 
staple production is rice, which is cultivated’to 
a great extent, the low swaiTipy lauds of the 
province being well suited for its culture. 
Sugar is also extensively cultivated in i bo 
central and southern port* ms of Prtitiince 
Wellesley. Several species bf" indigo exist, 
but it is not of the first ^quality ; and its 
manufacture is so crude as to render it only fit 
for home consumption. The sandy soil, whi* h 
•frequently occurs in the province, is generally 
appropriated to the cocoanut, whicle thrives 
here exceedingly well. Province Wellesley 
was ceded to the British for a pecan* iry con- 
sideration by the king of Queda, in 1802. The 
population is returned 1 ^ 51,509. 

WENKA. — A town in tlfc British district 
of Amherst, one of the Tcnasscyiin provinces, 
»30 mites E. of Amherst. Lat. 16" 1', long. 
9S J 11'. 

AVER. — A town iif the British district of 
Boolundshunur, lieut.-gov/of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, 36 miles S.XD, ot l)elhi. Lat. 28" 21', 
long. 77 46'. 

AVERA'fT, in the British district of Agra, a 
village on th? route from Agra to Muttra, and 
27 miles N.W. of former. Lat. 27” 23*, long^ 
7T 48'. ^ 

AVERANG, in Bus^ahiv, a pass in the district 
of Koomiwar, over a range separating the 
valley of' the Pejur fiom that of the Sutluj. 
Elevation above; tlie soa 13,000 feet. Lat. 
31° 38', long. 78° 23'. 

WESKER POOR, in the Baree Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 10 miles 
from the right bank of Che Sutlej. Lat. 
30° 34', long. 73° 43'. 

WHARTOO, in Bussahir, a peak of con- 
siderable elevation in the lower or fliore south- 
ern part of the Himalaya. It was the most 
I westerly^of the stations employ od in the great 
jhigonomctric.il survey of the Himalaya by 
Hodgson and Jicibcit. They found it wooded 
1 >P)lp 
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to the.very summit, which is surmounted by a 
• ruined fortification, formerly occupied by the 
Gorkhas. Elevation above the sea 10,6?3 feet. 
Lai* 31° W, tong. 77 J 31'. 

WODJAUPOLL1UM. — A town in the 
British district of Trichinopoly, presidency of 
Madras, TS miles N.E. by E. of Trichiuonolv 
Lat. ] 1 u f Belong. 2E. 

WOlfe A POOH. — A town in Oude, 62 
miles N. by JV. from Lucknow. Lat. 27° 45', 
long. W>° 5 V. * 

WOJER^BAl). —A to&n in Hyderabad, 
or ten i to ry of the Nizam, situate on the loft 
bank of tke t Kihfcnah, and 92 miles N.E. by E. 
from Hyderabad. Lift 10" 42', long. 79° 43'. I 

\U)MOLBR. — A town in tlie British dis-J 
trict of Salem, presidency of Madras, 11 mile*: 
W.N.W. of Salem. Lat. 11° 44', long. 78' 5'. 

W6N, or WITNN, inihe territor^of Indore, 
or possessing of JHolkar's family, a decayed 
town situate in the fettle tract of Niiuaur, in 
a slight holftiv amidst low hills. In the present 
ruined town are everywhere to be seen frag- 
ments of imagetffand other elaborate sculptures, 
neglwefcd and prostrate, or built into walls and 
ffuees, .-.eive the purposes of the piesent 
pol^rty-strickcri# in habitants. Throughout a 
great enteifL <•< try around, vovstiges of 
temples are of # frequent oecuriouce. Won 
formerly contained a population of above 10,000 
persons : it is at present a collection of ruins, 
“bout ihree fuAongs in length and one in 
brcadtf, 9 witli only seventy inhabited houses. 
Distant N.E. from Bombay 270 miles, S.W. of 
British cantonment Mow ol, S.W. of Indor 
01. Lat. £1 5V, 1mm. 75 u 31'. • 

h ) 1 )J[ T NTA UIv E R rises i n Orissa, and 
flowing •caste rlf. falls into the Tell river, in 
jpt. 20" 1 l', long. 83" 12'. 

WOON Y*. in Hyderabad, or territory of tl*e 
Nizam, a towiPoi£the right bank of the river 
Godavery, on the ioui# from the city of Nag- 
pom’ to that of ilyderabad, M toiles S. of the 
former, lb. 1 ) N. *f latter. Lat. 20", long. 
79" 3'. 

WORKGAUM. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
ti rufcory ol Lhe Nizam, 78 miles E.S.E. from 
Alm*edi»iggur. Lat. 18 49', tong. 75° 50'. 

WOW. — A petty native district on the 
north-wester frontier of Guzerat. 1 1 extends 
from nnrtii to south about thirty miles, a*l 
from 8ist to west fifteen, and is traversed by 
the route from P.deo to the Dholera ami 
Mundavie ports. The population, consisting 
principally of Cliuoan Rajpoot*, amounts tb 
about 10,000; the revenues average only about 
5,000 rupees per annum, tlie district beiffg 
lrfyvh divided nrtiongst different kinsmen of the 
chiefs : the disbursements are about equal to 
the .revenue. Wow pays no tribute to any 
government. The chief entertains about twenty 
horse and foot for his personal guard, trusting 
•entirely to the British government for protec- 
tion fiom foreign Invasions. LaT. of town 
24" 22', longer 30'. • 


WUL. 

j WOZUR. — A town in ^he British district 
of Ahmcdnuggur, ffresklency of Jloriroay, >0 
miles N.E. by El of NaSik. Lift. 20° 4', Jong. 

1 73" 54'. * b 

WI r l)J)A K VKR^T, in the British district 
of J^alabar, presidency of Madras. It is rat^r, 

, a considerable plltce, and well biJjUt,. (ffi the 
j north side of one of those back4m)!hrs «rtox- 
tensive shallow estuaries reaving the waters 
j of several streams descend ingSrom the 
j ern Ghauts. The population consists of Mop- 
lab Mussulmans. Distance from Cananore, 
IS.E., 22 miles; from Callicut,* N.W.., 28. 
Lat. 11° 36', long. 75 J 37'. 

"VVUDDA Ml IRRY. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, 23 miles is.E. by 
N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 17° 37'. long. 
78° 44'. 

WJLLDJAU CURROOlb- -A town in the 
British district of Bellary, presidency of Ma- 
dras, 36 miles E. by S. of llellaryf Lat. 1 5° 1', 
long. 77 28'. • 

WUBOO. — A town in the British district 
of Bella* y, presidency c Madras, 18 mile 1 * 
W. by N. of Bellary. #jat. 15' 10', # long. 

Wl’DWAN, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, # a town in tlie district of 
Jhalawar, situate on a small river, which, a 
few miles farther castwaid, is lost in the Runn 
or Salt-marsh divkjing the peninsula of Guzerat 
from the mainland. It is the principal place 
of a subdivision of the same name, containing 
thirty towns and villages, and a population of 
32,220. 'I he tallook is kept in a state of high 
cultivation, producing the finest cotton in 
Kattywar: ifc consequently yields a consider- , 
able revenue in proportion to its area ; and 
in 1828 tlie rajah was reported to draw from 
it an annual revenue of J, 00, 000 rupees; of 
which lie nays to the British government an 
annual trioutj' of 2^831 rupees. Distance 
fiom Ahmedanad, S.W., 6 s miles*; Bnroda, 
N.W., 105. Lat. 22 40', . > ig. 71 39'. 

W LEEK CHONG. — A town o? Eastern 
India, in the native state of Muneepoor, situate 
•ti tlie left bank of th^Mybhia Khyouug river, 
and 29 miles S from Muneepoor. Lat. 21 J 23', 
long. 94°. 

\V f 1 T GG 1 T N. — A town in the British district 
of Shikarpoor, province of ttcmde, 21 miles 
W.N.W. of Nhikarpoor. ijat. 27 J 54', long. 

6S' 20'. 

WUHOAH, in the D§man division of the 
Punjab, a tow T i\ situated 44 milap \V. from tbo 
right bank of tho Indus, 103 miles N.W. by 
\V. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 30° 58*, 
long. 70 *2'. 

Wr L EE POOR, in Sirhind, a village 
situate on the left bank of the Sutlej, at tho 
spot wImbi’o it is joined by tho uavigable nulla * 
or watercourse flowing by Loodiamih. It con- 
tains from thirty to forty niud-builfc houses. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,107 miles. 
L*t. 30° 56', ldhg. 75° 42'. 
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Wl{jfjENDUKi Err.— A town in the Bri- 
tt^b cliStricA of South TV presi 


'ebidciicy of 

Madwis. 81 tniles \^. of Guddalorc. Lat. 

11° 42', long. 79’ 2]'. 

$ ULLHH.— A town -in the province of 
O-uzerat, situate 71 miles E.S.E. from Bajkote. 

Lat. 51V long. 7V 50'. * 

'MWLTAIK.- -A town in the British district 
of VizagapifLnw presidency of Madras, three 
and a half miles N.K. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 

17 p 44', long. 83° 21'. 

W 1.7 L IT in Cashmere, is the largest lake 1 

in the valley, and may be regarded as a dila- 1 that of Raj Peepla ; on the east by the 
tation of the river dhelnm. It is, according i territory of Khandeisli • on % wroth by mo 
to Hiigel, twenty-one miles long horn west to territory of the Dating rajahs; and on the west 
east, aifd nine wide ft cm north to south, in , by the ( Julf of Cambay and the Britt, h districts 
the lake is a small island, which contains [ 0 f Surat and Broach. It extends from lat. 
the extensive ruins of a Buddhist temple of | 20 ° 55' to 21 33', and from long. 72 J Id' to 
great antiquity, destroyed by the tyiatie ; 73" 51' - w M xty mile* in length from “*isl to 


cently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
04 miles \Y. by S. of Ellichpoor. Lat. 21 J 2',' 
long. TC 38'. 

WD11WANEA, in the peninsula of KVtUy- 
uar, province of (iussernt, a town iff the sub- 
division of the Mucho Canta. Her% is a ferry 
across the gulf to the opposite slmn^of Cut'di. 
Distance from Ahmedaiaul, \V. f 12<8 miles. 
Lat. 23 J 4', long. 70 J 44'. ^ ^ 

WUSRAVEE. —A native ftfSccl sjtate in 
Guzerat, under t^e protection o£ the British 
government. It is bounded on tin* north by 

’ utish 


Mahometans. The lake is subject to violent 
m| nulls. Ttfb centre is in lat, 34° 20', long. 
74 15'. 

W 1 " N N . — A town in the British district of 
Ahinednnggur, presidency of Bombay, 25 miles 
JS T . by E. of Xas>sil£ Lat. 20 ' 20', long. 73 52'. 


west, and forty-one in breadth : itg,,,’rea is 150 


square miles, with population of #8,800. 
Wusiavee, the chief town, is iih’&it. 21° 25', 
long. 78 12'. 

AVUTATUU, — A town in*thc British dis- 
trict of Trhihinopolv, presidency ol‘ ilualras, 
20 miles N.N.E. of Trichinopoly , Lat. 11 tJ', 
long. 78 54'. * 

WlTZEKIBiCNJE, in theViritr* district 
•of Budduon, heut.-gov. of the N.W. I*ro\iuccs, 

" H- 


Wl/NVAllLJf. A town in Hydtrabnd, or 
territory of the Nizam, 87 miles S. from 
Ellicbpoor. Lat. 19“ 5^, long. 77° 30'. 

"NYU It DA.- -A river rising ii# tlie Saugor 
and Neilmdda terntory, mar the town of a town 14 mile. N\ by \V. of Buddaon. 
Mooltaie, and about lat. 21^41', long. 78° 25'. Log 0 14*“, long. 79° 8'. 

Taking a southerly course for a few miles, « VVl'ZKI! A.- -A town in Ike BvitislfdislnU 
it leaver) the district, and becomes the common 0 j Ahrn( „i lm ,„ rur , iri , si j,. m . y of ISob.bav, 51! 
boundary of the territory or Nngpore and ol mUci N.W. by AV. of Ahmeduugeur/ I, at. 
the dominions of the Nizam, or terntory of ■.«. .,/y » c » 

Hyderabad, to its fall into tbe W'ein liunga, I *} .. . . 

on its right side, iu Ut. 19 37',. long. 79 51'. I , '\>^ A •' A ,° r 'i 

The total length of course of the Wurda tlie l^itis.li district of lrthlal*;r. pic-dimey of 
is about 350 miles, and it Hows throughout Madias, an elev.-ited, moui.favmi.s, ami wooded 
generally fio.n no^b-west to .south east. At Itact , Wii.Ued from the low coiltitiy <>l Mafc- 
about 180 miles fimn its source, and in lat. '7' the eubiuliat mg ridge ol the Western 

19' 57', long. 79' 15', it, mwtl.e right side, f,< "“ * l "‘‘ h ' t ‘astwaid and 

receives *thc Payne dunga, a stream little north-ciu.tayaj.1 tow anB, Mysore. 1 bo area is 
inferior to itself in magnitude. It lias many 1 * 1SS B ‘f ua ™ ,,,,lra - . 1 and 

line pools in the hottest weather, but is gene ovtn ' u !J >0' fmestamk jungle, ,1 ,s less ditticull 
rally loidal,le at all seasons, except at the '» a nnl.Uiv point of view than ( omg, blither 
heiibt of tbe rains, wl*. it is so full as tutu "“‘I'V and- hence the Mysorean invaders of 
navigable for moderate-sized boats 100 miles Malabar have usually taken their route through 
above its mouth. . “• hough At the head of an im.-gm1ca.it 

. r T > i . * . population, the dnef or petty rajah gave much 

\\l UNA, a river of Ts.mbay, rises on the to tUe ,. litlsh ^overm, -it after the 

easte.n doel.v.ty of the A\ estc.n Hl.ats, ... lat ion of y le C(11mtr yd,y Tippoo S.ltan at the 
lb, long. 73k 40, and flowing south-east nf ,70., . n,;. f„ r vc ..,«g t| lor o 
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, lMT11 , trin . . • xt 1 i- 1 WVUAGirii, in the territory of Nnypoor, 

Wl LNE1K., : A tov n in the British di.s- j^ e;ir t | 10 j e f t p ai ,k 0 f the river WaiiiLpuiLpi. 

Diamonds were formerly fouml in its viciivty, 
^,4 miles IS. L. by N. of Nassik. La . ^0 16, yellow e.uth, forming small hills; but tbe 
lor'o- / * • I mines have not latterly hoeu worked, as the 

VVLIHL — A town in the nntivtet state of number and value of the gems ohtiAned were 
Cutch, 28 miles N. from Bhooj, and 03 miles no t found to afford na remunerating return. 
E. by ft. from Luckput. Lat. 23° 37, l° n t?- | Tiaces the former workings are, however,* 
U9'4 iy. observable in so veral^ places. It is a place of 

WUKRODAH.— A town in one of they re- some t^ado, ami contains about 300 J^pusos, 

f 014 



®YAI— YICD. 


and a population of 2,00(fc. Distance from IhelThc population in 1840 o< 


■city of Nagpore, &.E., bU niilcb A 
long. 8(E 10'. 


Lat. 20" 27', I habitants. The totm 


16 1 41', long. 8281(3'. 


Y. 


i, 


Y A N D ABOO. —A town 


i loft bank of thc*fra^ady river, 
tt. from Ava. Here, on the 2d 
A town in the T'.-iUs!. 182 "’ waa «?ncl»d6«l the trAty j 
.lttiictf Hatbm, |nefiWc.K'y of Madras, 73 m,le« I m f % e - ,n wl, . lcl1 ?* "T I"""*** i 
N.N.E.V Salem. I, at. 12“ 37', long' 78‘ 39'. I ” f ^naeaenm, together w,*J 

YAJ*NUl?,tn the British district of South 
Cauara, pupidemjy of Madras, a small town, 
containing eight temples of votaries of the 
Jam pei suasion, one of the Brahininical. 

Here “ is anriigifleiise^olossal image of one of 

the gods worshipped by the Jains. Tt is ,. , , - , r .... - 

fiirmad of one mini ph*o -of granite, and "V>vo state of Mmweixwr, 1)9 miles Sab. from 
, on air.” Usance from *!»,, J '”B on S- Lat * 2a 31, long. 94. 



dependencies, should be retain! 
and that the king of Ava should renounce; 
claims upon Assam and the adjoining states < 
Cac har, Jynteea, and Muneepore. -Lat. 2f o3'I 
long. 95° 4'. 

YANG. — A town of Eastern India, in the 


stands in the open air." Distance from Man 
galore, N. K., 22 miles; from Madras, VV\, 
350. ®Lat. 13 u 2', long. $5° 13'. 9 

YAJG(^r-A town of Burmah, 1() miles ^V. 


from the right bank o?#he Xhyendwen river, 

llwl 


i NAY. from Ava. Lat. 23" 23', 


Y AN (IMA.-r-A river of Nepal, tributary to 
i the Tambur, with which it forma a junction in 
lat. 27" 38', long. 87 u 32'. 

YARDWAH. — A t^vn in th? British dis- 
f Belgnum, piesidoncy of Bomhav, 7 * 


trie t 


miles N.E. by E. of Belgamn. Lat. ltf° 13', 
the Danuffi division of the 


and 1.70 in 

long. 91 2(3'. 

YAfcOOTCJCN.I, in the Ihitish diitrirt of W* '3" IS'. 

Em rftek.dud, bent. gov. of the NAY. Broxinces, 1 YAHOO, 
a tillage situate in lat. 27 J 19', long. 79 ' 40'. | Punjab, » town situated 
YAKOO'ClVtlll, in the Jliitish dklikt of J*; 1 ' 1 ^ aljk <>f tllu J "du.s. 
Allvgm *, h it. ^ ... ,f tho N.\V, l ) rovini*i**', .1 . ”**• 

YA I'WUfi'ADA R 


2fk miles from tli^ 
Lat. 30° 10 , long. 


rsML 


See Sote. 


villige situ.de nPlat. 27‘ 52', long 
• YABLOOYL,- A river of Nepal, rising in^ YATLAKEE. - A town in the British dia- 
lat. 27 lonjjb 88 o', on the -.outheni fact* met of Bcllary, pfcsidency of Madras, (39 miles 
of Kaij^chnng, a peak ot the Himalayas Tt 1 10 by S. of Bellary. Lat. 15 2', long. 77° 58'. 
Hows in*i south- w cattily diiection for 
miles, iind in lat. 27 J 21', long’. 87' 31', 


liam^ is 


into the Tambm river. The town of the game 
in Pat. 27 32'^luiig 


YAA r ENEttUHEN. — A town in the British 
district of Maduia, presidency of Madias, 42 
mdes tt.E. of Madura. Lat. 9' 31', long. 
78 3b'. 

A” \ YGEE.— A town in the British province 
of Beg ti, situate on the right bank of one of 
the arms of the Irawady river. Lat. 17' 14', 
long. 95 l£. / 

ATE. — The province oi re is the suic\lle^t 
| extent of the Tenasserim provinces. It is 


87° 50'. 

^ Y VM UWES^IC. - A towg in the British 
district of Hvdmthrid, province of tteinde, (38 
lilies N. l>y* E. of llydiabad. Lat. *20* 20', 
long* (is A.?. * 

YAM KTITlfa. -A tow n of B»ni mnh, situate 
121 rmU’sS. fion^Ava.*Bat. 20 long. 95 53'. | 

Y\MAO\, oi.YANAN - A Ei 
Heine ut within the limits of the 

tiiet of Lhijnlnmmilry, presidency of M ulias, j p >(ill g a | f aiul 0 n the east by the Siamese range 
situate near the bifurcation of tne Godavery . mountains. It isfe, mountainous district, 
and the liver of Connga, and j^xnit nine mile-* j a , nt ] > w j tli the exception of a few placid which 
* above tnc ombouehme of the former. The ;ire appropriated to the cultivation of rice, it 
igouth of the ( md. ivory is obstructed by sand- overspread with thick forests, bnishwood, or 

■ banks, wln«* preclude the entrance of ships, 'jungle. Besides a profusion of excellent timber, 
hut t|po Connga fivei* lias a deep channel, I province yields no piodigition of any valuo ; 

■ which admits of vessels of 200 tops burthen I am i t he district is of less note than any other 
f pioceedmg as high as A annon. The French i)n the co;Vht> The Ye is the only river in the 


E^ivnch set j bounded on the north by Amherst; on the 
ic British *lis- 1 soutli by Tavoy ; on the west by the Bay of 


teiritory dependent on th^ factory sti etches 
along the Ixinks of the two rivcis for the dis- 
tance of six milfes, and contains an area of 
»8J47 acres, which, in 183(3, were classified fts 

'iiiifeloi 1 • — 


ampler 

<> 


.Land under cultivation 
AVoAls and forests .... 
Barren land • . . . . 


Acres. 

4,310 

802 

215 


Public estates 2,7(30 


Totaf . 


8fll7 


priumcc, und it*i mouth it»o umnotuctwl, anil 
at the same time obstructed, Iffi to reAler it 
unsafe for ships of much luMheu. The town 
of Ye. which is the capital, situate on its 
hanks, ami about miles from its m*>uth. 
Lat. LY 15', long. 98’ 4'. • 

YE-.VJMN (jHEOUN.- A town of Bur- 
mail, situate on the left bauk of the Irnwadv 
river, 122 miles S. VY. from Ava. Lat 20° 31 , 
long. 94° 43'. 

YEDDABA^JDY.— A town ii, the Biiti.sU 



YED — Y00( 


presidency of Madras, 24 
t 'lom. „Lat. ll w S3', long. 

(JLLEY.— See Itapallt. 
OTTAU.— A town in the British 
utduva, presidency of Madrps, 50 
miles £ \ of Madura. Lat. 10° 35', long, 

7rr'- 

Yi^DTO* 1 — A town in the Mysore, 
qituate -on the Cauvery, 22 miles W. by N. 
from Seringapatam. Lat. 12° 29', long, 70° 26'. 

Y EH Y A POOR. — A town in the British 
district of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 41 
miles N.W. of JBettiah. Lat. 20° 22', long. 
84° T. 


YENNTCUL GCOTA.— A town in the 
Mysore, 111 miles N. from Ncringapatam.- 
Lat. 14' 1', long. 76° 52'. 


YEOYYAH. — A town of Burmah, sivimto 
on the right bank of the Trawady *jriver, 108 
miles S.W. from Ava. Lat. 20 l \,5G', long. 
94° 40'. % % 

YEKNAGOODEM.^ A town*in tl2r British 
district of Masulipatam, presidency ,/Madias, 
63 miles N.N.E. of Masulipataih. Lat. 17', 
long. 81° 38'. j t * 

YEKltUMAOOB — A town in &ie British 
district of Malabar, presidency of Madias, 68 
miles S.E. by E. of Calicut.,, Lat. 10° 40', 
long. 76° 38'. 


YEKALT. — A town in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, 63 miles W.N.W. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 17° 40', long. 77° 40'. 

YEKTHOON. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of <*he Nizam, 18 miles W.N.W. from 
Jaulnah. Lat. 19° 4i, long. 75° 41'. 

YELBOORGA. — -A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
69 miles W.N.NM* of Bellary. Lat. 15 38', 
long. 76° 4'. 

YELDOOTlfY. — A town in the British 
district of Kurnool, presidency of Madras, 21 
miles S.S.W. of Kurnool. Lat.J.5" 3 !$', long. 
77 ' 59'. 

YELJAL. — A town in Jlyderabad, or ter 1 
ritory of the Nizartl, 40 miles S. by W. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. l(J J 49', long. 78° 24'. 

YELLAGODE. — A town in the British 
district of Kurnool, presidency of Madras, 
36 miles E by S. of Kurnool. Lat. 15 J 44', 
long, 78' 38'. 

YKLLANOOR. — A town in the Biitish 
district of JUUary, pr< suit ncy of Madras, 
86 miW E.S.E. fif Btllary. * Lat. 14'» 40', 
long. 7S° 8', , t 

YELLjAPOOR, in the BifLish district of 
North Cauara, presidency of Madias, a small 
town, distant from Madias, N.W., 400 miles. 
Lat. 14° 58', long. 74° 46'. 

YELLUANOER.-tq\ town in the Myso^p, 
36 miles S.E. from Senagapatam, and 72 miles 
N. from Coinihatooi. Lat. 12° 3', long 77° 1'. 

YKLWALL. — A town in tlio Mysore, nine 
miles S.W. from Nenngapatam. Lat. 12 u 20', 
long 76 J 40'. 

YEMHATTT. — A town in the Biitish dis- 
trict of Ooinibatoor, presidency of Mad ray, 
92 miles N.E. by l N. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 
'J2° K 1 ', long.' i T 40'. 

I YEMWUNTf.UNG. — A town of Bunnah, 
/situate 100 milvs N.W. from Ava. Lat. 23°, 
lonp. OS" 9'. 

VeNGBINE.— A river of the Tenasserim 
provinces, falling into the Thahflky|L Myeet 
river, in lat. 17 J 22', long. 97° 48'. 

YE^NAN RIVER, an offset of the Ira- 
wady, falling into the Nittang liver in lat. 
19° 54', long. 96' 6'. 


YESWANIWRH.-Keo Rairee. * 

YEWUR. — A town in the native territory 
of the Daung rajahs, 52 miles S E. by F. from 
Surat. Aat. 20 J 40', '‘long. 73 u 30'. 

YEY MULLAY-.r MOUNt' 1 JELLY, 
in the British district of Malal#^ presidency 
of Madras, 18 miles N.W. of Canuanore. Lat. 
12° 2', long. 75 15'. 

YJNROLIT. — A town in the Biitiali'dlstiict 
of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 36 mi^es 
S.S.W. of Guntoor. Lat. J 5! 50 , long. 80 1 5'. 

YIRODU. — A^own in the* British district 
of Coimbatoor, presidency of .Madias, 5b miles 
E.N. IS. of Coimbatoor. Lat. il u £0', long. 

ir 46 *. * 

• YOOLA, in Koonawar, a distiict of Russahir, 
is a considerable stream rising on the eastern 
declivity of the Damuk Chu Mountains, form- 
ing the boundary towards Ladakh, holds a 
coufso nearly southerly % for about fifteen miles, 
and falls into the Sutlej, on the iifdit sitle, in 
lat. 31' 31', lon£. 78° 11'. ( f 

YOOLANG. — A torrent in the distiict $ f 
iCoouawar, in Bussahir, falls into the Li, or 
uver of Spiti, on the light ‘^icle, m lat 31 e 55', 
long. 78' 37^, after a coui«e of abt ul ei'difc 
miles in a sofrtb-easterly dne\lion. 

YOOMADOUNGAIOUNTATNS.-' A long 
tango of mountains sti etching fiom lat. 1 li to 
lat. 22° 20', in a direction N.N.E , and form- 
ing a natural barrier between Arracan and 
Ava, and thei*ee stretching southeily, through 
the Biitish province of Pegu, to Cape Negniis. 
It is a continuation of the gum rnountain- 
fhain connneneing at othe ‘South oft* Assam, m 
lnt. 2G U ijl)', and extending southwards, run* 
ning parallel with the river Irawaddi. This 
langc has received, and l>een known under, 
'vaiious designations, but the one above mCn*- 
tinned is that generally adopted. The moun- 
fciins vary in height, according to Ciawford, 
from 200 to 8,000 feet. Th r e loftiest poirft is 
the Blue Mountain, in lat. 22 37 , long. 93 '11'. 
From this peak, proceeding southwaid, the 
mountains gradually decrease in height.' 

There are seveial ^rivers which water the 
province of Arracan, flowing from these rnoun* 
tains, but'none arejaige, and they derive their 
importance only fro ill the lovvna situMo on 
4 'V* JlOU 



